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Rotterdam. 

r T0 BE LET.—UNIVERSITY HALL, 

-1_ Gordon Square. London.—Contains large drawing-room and 
duung-room, sod 32 rooms which could be used aa sitting-rooms or 
hedroom, food kitchens and office*, bath-rooms, Ac. Suitable for a 
Resi d ential Hall for Students or other Institution.—For information 
or eardf to view, apply to the Secret* rt. Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Goran Square, London. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

I NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1 Ar.-KIMO. BELL * RAILTON, Limited, hleh-climi Printer, 
Mil PubUihere. 13. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.C.. 
ba'e ipwially-built Rotar 

ilhdrstsdor other Public*.----„-- 

>oid(og tad oorsring 8,16,34, or 13-page Journals at one operation. 

Ad dee ud assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
J. uraiii. 

Faejhtitg upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
•od P j Wishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone65131. Telegraph “Africanism London.” 

JOURNAL OF EDUOATION. 

So. 3M lor JULY. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES:—The Deed BUI end After-The Duke of 
D.TMuhlre', “ Chertnuf-CoUege of Preceptor,’ Jubilee Celebre- 
Uoue-R«lpee Pitetler-Befonm in Geonephical Teaching— 
Shorthand In Uedieel EiemlneUone-Slr John Millais end Dr. 
Jenee on Treinlne-An Eton Plajin* Field-A Pejchologloal 
Jjtotetorr for Loaon-ProToetHewtreT-Chri.ee Hoepilel end 
the Chari fr Commuttoam. 

TOHjrCGHES end (he ARNOLDS. By the Hon. Lio».l A. 
ToAiuiachk. 

Xa !l OB 1 .* h S. EDUCATIONAL PHYSIOLOGY of the BRAIN. 
*M)r W. R. Gowers, F.ILS. 

Tfr $ AsTALOZZI-FROBBEL HOUSE. By Julia M. Cohen. 

*4’iRARY PHENOMENON. By Arthur J. Gossip. 

ID »■ state-aid. 

RED LILIES. Br Mart Euxabuth Cubistic. Parti. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION -.— The Beer Money and Agriculture, Ac< 
COREMPONDENCE.—Mr. Aveling’s Objections—Oxford Diplomas 
Certificate* for Women— Mi* Wulfson’s " Visual Arithmetic " 
-Miss Sewell's “Outline of Italian History '—(Jut* Custodiet 
Cwtodw—Arbitrary Dismissal in G.P.D.8.C. Sohools-The Private 
«boota Amociatioo and Registration—Scholastic Epitaphs—Sarah 
Adasd Nursing Home. Oxford. 

COLWHAL and FOREIGN NOTES :-United States-Gennany- 
Q»Pv of Good Hope-India—Natal. 

USIVEBfllTIES and SCHOOLS. 

'mSSi'KJ 1 TRANSLATION end-REGIS. 

!U ^Sm iBOOS HOWDAY COMPETITIONS—PIVE GUINEA 

ADVERTISEMENTS —Nearly One Hundred Vecanoiee 
wf Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

Price 6d.; per post 7Jd. 

Orrics: W, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Phice One Skiluho. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

CONTENTS—J ULY, 1866. 

Csmsusatag New Volume. Annual Subscription, 14s., poet free. 

w making and verse making. 

Right Hoc. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
TOPtJUR EDUCATION AND RELIGIOU8 LIBERTY. 

Cardinal Vauuhak. 

TALKS WITH TENaNYSON. Wilfrid Ward. 

CRMlNALg CONFESSIONS .. .. 8ir Hnuan gnraeif. Bert 

rt e atre***:' . Secret, Maxwell Omy.-Bolow the Belt, C. E. Haimoad. 
-ueslboven and his Ten Symphonies, John F. Runciman. — The 
BIubwJ? 0 Arabian Horse: a Scieutifio Hypothesis, Wilfrid Scawen 
kadi Ri ir I * w *** uu-B °* Arbitration in the Venezuelan Question, 

• -Octaves, The Rev. T. E. Brown. 


8E8SION 10O6-07. 

The C0URSE8 of INSTRUCTION in ENGINEERING and 
CHEMISTRY at the Institute's Colleges commenced in October, and 
cover a period of two to three years. The MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION of the CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE will 
be held on September 21st to 34th, and the ENTRANCE EXAMINA¬ 
TION of the Day Department of the TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY, on Heftember 22nd. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(Exhibition Road, 8. W.), a College for higher Technical Instruction 
for Students not under 16 years of age, preparing to beootne Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Eoglneers, Chemical and other Manufac¬ 
turers, and Teachers. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will bo held on 
September 21st to 24th, and the NEW SESSION will commence on 

OCTOBXa 1st. 

ProfemorsO. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.8. (Mathematics);W. C. Unwin, 
F.R.8., M.I.C.E. (Civil and Merhanioai > Engineering I; W. E. Ayrton, 
F.R.8. (Physics and Electrical Engineering); H. E. Armstrong, Pb.D. 
F.R.8. (Chemistry). 

CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(Leonard Street, City Road. E.C.). The DAY DEPARTMENT pro¬ 
vide* Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Students not under 
14 yean of age. preparing to enter Mechanical or Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing and Chemical Industries. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held ou'Skptkmbek 22nd 
and the NEW SESSION will commence on October 6th. 

Profemors S. P. Thompson, D.So., F.R.S. (Electrical Engineering) 
R. Meld ora, F.R.8. (Chemistry). 

Jorii Watnet, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 

Gresham College. Basing hall Street, E.C. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD is prepared to Receive 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of PRINCIPAL of the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART8 and CRAFTS which it ispropoeod to 
open in October next. Tlio general oonduct of the School will he in 
hands of the Board’s Art Advisers, Mr. G. Frampton. A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. R. Let ha by. The duties of the Principal will bo to organise 
and direct the Classes under the general guidance of the Art Advisers, 
to bo generally responsible for the conduct of the School, and to teach 
some branch of Art in its application to Architecture or the Crafts. 
The School will be both a Day and Evening School, and the Principal 
will be expected to be present generally when the School is open. It 
is proposed that the salary should be fixed at from £300 to £400 per 
annum, according to the duties undertaken. 

Forms of appbeation can be obtained from the undersigned, and 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, July 14th. 

Wm. Garnett, Secretary of the Board. 

13, Spring Gardens, S.W., 

1st July, 1896. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TwO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, whan not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPABTNBNT. 

Forth* enoouragemant of Thrift the Bank raoelves smallsums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on aaeh oompletod £1. 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
von two ounriAS rxa mouth , 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

von FITE S BIUJHM r xa HOSTS. 

The BIRKBBOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


Reoent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

A completely New Series of the Chief Work* in thi* 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 

VELASQUEZ &nd MURILLO. 

A Selection of the Works of these Painters, Included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 

ALBERT DiTRER. 

A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Worn in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases or the exact size of the original copperplates. 

Note Published for the First Time in Autotype . 

WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 

Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE 
Including the “ Blessed D&mozel,” “ Proserpine,** 
“ The Lamp of Memory,’* “ Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
"Wine of Circe,” Ac., Ac. 

NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS- 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 88 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypos, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

__ LONDON. W.Q. 

MASSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND A 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

M. HENRIETTA STREET, COVERT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are th* sol* representatives In Grant Britain of 
HERB HANF8TAJSNGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plato* always on view 

Process Blocks for_the panose of Ordinary 
“ atfons. 


Book Ulnstratfons. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A 00. supply the obeapeat and best Prooeatea 
In the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians. Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., do., at a moderate cost. 
Specimen s and prloe list on AppUoation. 

Offices; 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LOR DO 

NOW READY, Dbmy 8vo, 6g. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MABTYN KENNARD. 

WITH ILLVSTBA TI0N8. 

“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with muoh argumentative force.”— People, 

CHiPMJ.it * Hail, Limited, London. 


k^don: W„. HmsMtaa, 51, Bedford I 


THREE CENT URIES OF NON CONFORMITY. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 

WITH A. OOTTTITTTTATIOIST TO 1801, > 
By CHARLE8 8. Ml ALL 

Leurge down 8 to , nearly 800 pages, doth, 6 b ., poet free. 

THE GUARDIAN.—"It la certainly a convenience to have the hlatory of Distent in England presented In a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’! point of view. And for theae purposes we can recommend thia, which gives the hlatory 
In a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—“Aa a complete exposition of the history of Dtasent, from the Nonooaformiat point of view, it Is no doubt 
certain to retain Its reputation.’’ 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"It Is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history ol the last 300 years. . . . We ought to he specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall lor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiencea of the Nonconformists of England." 

London : ALEXANDER h SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fvbnival Street, E.C 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 

of CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, late Dean qf Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE 
to JUXON. 12 vote., deray 8vo, £9. Each separately 
(with the exception of III., IV., VI. and VII.), 16s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is 
the Index. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee 

GUILLEMIN. Edited by T. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.S., and RICHARD PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. In 
demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MTGNET. By 
8ir ANDRKW R. SCOBLE, Q.C. Seventh Edition. 
With 2 Portraits. Cs. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
R. SCOBLE, Q C. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, with 
4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. From tho German of ANTON 
GINDELEY. By Professor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., 
large crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in demy 8vo, 7«.6d. ; POPULAR EDITION, 
in crown 8vo, red cloth, 28. ; canvas cloth, Is. 4d. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vol. V„ ready in a few days, price 17s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., 

Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Vol. V. will contain— 

FROM the ACCESSION of GEORGE I. to the BATTLE 
of WATERLOO. 


NEW WORK8 BY Q. 

Just published, price 6s. 

ADVENTURES in CRITICISM. 


By A. T. QUILLER COUCH, Author of "la,” " Dead 
Man’s Rock,” &c. 


"If I should ever, for my sins, be compelled to 
draw up a list of 1 Books that have done me good ’ 1 
Bhould keep a very high place for this deUghtfhl 
book. It lias sanity, tolerance, and, above all, a fresh and 
abundant spring of humour.”— Punch. 

" A catholic taste, a wide knowledge of literature and a 
real love for it, a sane judgment, but not uncritical temper, 
a graceful style, and a healthy recoil from the eccentricities 
and extravagances of the moment, are qualities as estimable 
in the critic as nowadays they are rare. Those qualities wo 
find in Mr. Quillcr Couch’s * Adventures.’ "—Times. 

“ Q’s 1 Adventures in Criticism,’ a selection from his 
papers to the Speaker, gives one a higher respect for literary 
journalism. ’ *— Sketch. _ 


FROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitu¬ 
tion, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, 1789-1801. By ADOLPHE THIERS. 
Translated by FREDERICK 8 HOB ERL. With 60 fine 
Engravings and Portraits of the most Eminent Per¬ 
sonages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by 
W. Greatbach. A New and Revised Edition. In 
6 vote., demy 8vo, 45s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 8 vols., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By JEANNE 
LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition. 
In crown 8vo, 6 h., with a Portrait. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the 
Author of "Dartmoor Days,” "Wolf Hunting in 
Brittany,** Ac. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6a. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


In crown 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 


the History of Rome from Csrsar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W, 
DICKSON. In 2 vols., 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters, 


Edited bv the Very Rev. W. R.W. STEPHENS, F.S.A., 
Dean of Winchester, Anthor of "Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,’’ &c. The POPULAR EDITION. In 1 
Vol., crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNING¬ 
HAM, F.S.A. In 9 vote., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
£5 5s. _ 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


IA: a Love Story. 


By Q, Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” «fcc. 


,• This work has already been reprinted to meet the large 
demand. 


"Religious mysticism, a wild wooing, manners strange 
and primeval, a great love, a sorrow nobly borne, are a 
theme well wedded with the burden of the sea. Some time 
ago a critic asked for a novel on the pilchard fishery. The 
novel has been written, and is admirable.”— Times. 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 

WANDERING HEATH. 


Short Stories. By Q. 


" If the reader wishes to see Q at his best, let him read 
this little story, in which the art is never injured by over 
emphasis, and tho pathos is raised to a higher level by the 

f ilarn sincerity of the narrative. It is a happy instance of 
Lterary skill, a study full of quaint and unforgetable 
charm .”—Daily Telegraph . 


NOW READY. 

Complete in One Handsome Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


Royal Academy Pictures, 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published.—Vol. I., Third Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 448, price 12s. 

Vol. II., also lately published, price 12s. 


THE WORKS of HORACE. 


1896. 

“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES," 1896, tur 
paste, in beauty any previous issue, and contains an 
exquisite Plate of “ A Forerunner," by the President 
of the Royal Academy. 


A New, Trustworthy, and Beautifully Illustrated Guide 
to the Metropolis. 

Now ready, price 8d.; post free, 8d. 


Cassell’s Guide 

to London. 


With a Commentary. By K. C. WICKHAM, M.A.. 
Dean of Lincoln, Honorary Fellow of New Collette. 
Oxford. 


Vol. I.—THE ODES, EPODES, 
SAEOULARE. 


and CARMEN 


Vol. II.—THE SATIRES. EPISTLES, and DE ARTE 
POETICA. 


* 
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v* 
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Just published, Svo, cloth, with 61 Plates. 
Vols. I. and Il„ £1 12s. net. 


Vol. I.—CRONOS, ZEUS, HERA, ATHENA. 
Vol. n.—ARTEMIS, HEKATE, APHRODITE. 


THE CULTS of the GREEK 


WITH 10 PL UTS ana NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Coirrairrs. 

WHERE to STAY, and HOW to LIVE in LONDON. 
HOW to GET ABOUT LONDON. 

AN ITINERARY for LONDON. 

THE DIVERSIONS of LONDON. 

THE STREETS and “SIGHTS” of LONDON. 

UP and DOWN the THAMES. 

LONDON: PAST and PRESENT, Ac., Ac. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludoate Hill, London. 


8TATES. With over 100 Illustrations from Original 
Sources. Bv LEWIS RICHARD FARNELL, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Vol. III. in preparation. 


Just published. Third Edition, crown Bvo, cloth, 
price 6s. 6d. 


A REVIEW of the DOCTRINE 


of the EUCHARIST. With Four Charges to the Clergy 
of Middlesex connected with tho same subject. With 
a Preface by the late BISHOP of LONDON. By 
DANIEL WATERLAND, D.D. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

NSW SECTION, Now Ready. 


4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Now ready. Part II.-FROM the SETTLEMENT to the 
DISRUPTION of the KINGDOM. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 


.il 


Part IIT.-FROM the DISRUPTION to the 7* 
from CAPTIVITY. [. 

" The sections are wisely made, the notes well cb. 
and wo believe that the undertaking will be found 
very useful in schools.”— Guardian. 




Just published. Second Edition, 2 vote., Bvo, Re-written 
and Enlarged, with New Plates, price £1 11s. 6d. 


RIVERS and CANALS: the 


Flow, Control, and Improvement of Rivors, and the 
Design, Construction, and Develojunent of Canalsjboth 


for Navigation and irrigation. With Statistics of the- 
Traffic on Inland Waterways. By LEVKSON 
FRANCIS VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A., Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Author of 
" Harbours and Docks ” and " Achievements in 
Engineering.” _ 


Just published, in 2 vote., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
Vol. I.—PROLEGOMENA, TEXT, and INDEX. 


Vol. IT — NOTES and INDEX. 


VENERABILIS BAEDAE 


HISTORIAM ECCLESIASTICAM GENTI8 Ah; 
GLORUM HISTORIAM ABBATUM EPI8TOLAH 
ad ECGBBRCTUM una cum HISTORIA ABBATUIl 
AUCTORE ANONYMO, ad Fidem Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Denuo Recognovit Cominentario tam Critico 
quam Htetorico Inetmxit CAROLUS PLUMMER, 
A.M., Collegii Corporis Christi Socius et Capellanus. 

"This scholarly work must take precedence of all exist¬ 
ing editions of Bede’s Historical Works, and we expect that 
it will be long before its place is disputed.” 

Cambridge Rf'-inc. 

" Has been undertaken and completed in a very scholarly 
fashion.”— Times. 


A Full Catalogue will be sent post free on application . 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, S.O. 
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OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
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THE ACADEMY. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1896. 

No. 1261, Now Sorioo . 

Ttn Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
usnusoript. 

Jl it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc. t may he addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 

Edited by William Knight. Vols. I. and 

II. (Macmillans.) 

Use rare and invaluable qualification for 
die editorial office at least there is which 
Prof. Knight, however numerous and 
grievous his shortcomings, must yet be 
allowed to possess in a singular degree: 
the power, namely, of exciting popular 
interest, and securing zealous and wide¬ 
spread co-operation, in whatever task he 
may have in hand. When, for instance, 
he was preparing his earlier (Edinburgh) 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poems, of wltich 
vol. i. appeared in 1882, he conceived the 
happy notion of starting a Wordsworth 
Society, which should meet at stated inter¬ 
vals for conference and mutual stirring up. 
Accordingly, the society was founded at 
Grasmere on September 29, 1880—founded, 
according to the terms of its constitution, 
lor certain four purposes therein specified, 
whereof three had a direct bearing upon, 
or rather themselves formed no unimportant 
element of, Prof. Knight’s proper editorial 
work. The members pledged themselves, 
inter alia, (1) “to carry on the literary work 
find remained to be done in connexion with 
the text and chronology of the Poems; 
( 2 ) to collect for preservation, and if thought 
deniable, for publication, original letters 
and unpublished reminiscences of the 
poet; and (3) to investigate any points 
connected with the first appearance of 
hie works.” All these are, it is obvious, 
daties which, had not the members 
y undertaken them, Prof. Knight 
must needs have carried out un¬ 
aided. During the continuance of the 
society, which was dissolved in July, 1886, 
amass of material, critical and illustrative, 
one than sufficient for the purposes of the 
edition then in progress, was contributed 
from many quarters. Over this Prof. 
Knight, as sometime secretary of the defunot 
society, had, of course, full powers of access 
ud disposal; and readers of the Edinburgh 
edition of the Poems and life of the Poet 
can testify how largely those eleven incon¬ 
dite volumes are indebted to the collections 
of the Wordsworth Society. 

And as it had been in 1880, so also was it 
in 1894, When, in or before that year, 
Prof. Kuight resolved to reissue his lucubra¬ 
tions on the poems and the life, expanding 
these into a complete edition of the works 
in prose and verse of the poet and his sister 
Dorothy, his applications for fresh material 
ud other assistance met on every side with 
the readiest and most abundant response. 


Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, nephew and 
representative of the poet, brought out for 
inspection his MSS., family records, &c.; 
Mrs. Arthur Tennyson contributed 150 
letters written by Dorothy Wordsworth to 
the wife of Thomas Clarkson, the slave- 
liberator ; Mr. Mackay of Trowbridge 
afforded facilities for copying the impor¬ 
tant Wrangham Correspondence; and 
Prof. Emile Legouis of the University of 
Lyons, Frau Prof. Gothein of Bonn, and 
Mrs. Henry St. John of Ithaca, N.Y., 
respectively furnished bibliographies of 
Wordsworth - criticism in France, Ger¬ 
many, and the English-speaking countries. 
From all quarters came suggestions and 
corrections — information, encouragement, 
and advice. So much substantial assistance 
and good counsel, freely and cordially given, 
could only be taken to imply a genuine and 
widespread interest in the forthcoming 
edition, and might fairly have been ex¬ 
pected to call up in the recipient a propor¬ 
tionate sense, not of gratitude merely, but 
of responsibility. 

Whether the latter feeling has been in 
due measure evinced by the editor, is a 
question which will be more satisfactorily 
dealt with when the volumes now promised 
have all appeared. Meanwhile, it must 
be said that, when looked at in this 
light, the two volumes now in our hands 
are not wholly satisfying. To be sure, 
so far as mere externals go, no fault 
can be found: shape and size, type, paper, 
binding, and illustrations, are all equally 
and alike unexceptional. But when we 
pass from the format of these volumes to 
their contents an unqualified verdict is no 
longer possible. The editor’s Preface is 
voluminous (pp. Ixiv.), and contains, along 
with one or two of his old crusted errors,* 
not a little futile babblement, as well as 
certain arguments of which one finds it hard 
to say whether they are the outcome of a 
mind consciously sophistical or radically 
and hopelessly confused. And first, for the 
futile babblement. Prof. Knight devotes a 
couple of pages to the reprehension of a 
certain practice which he alleges to be 


* Prof. Knight wys, for example, that “ in the 
‘ Afterthought, to the Dnddon, the alterations 
introduced into the latest editions were all im¬ 
provements upon the early version" (Preface, 
p. xxxvii.). Now it happens, in the first place, 
that no changes of any moment were ever made 
by the poet in this sonnet; and, in the second, 
that tiie reading of line 5 in the original edition of 
1820—“Shall for ever glide”—was re-adopted in 
the final editions of 1845 and 1849, whereas the 
only alteration effected by Wordsworth—namely, 
“ shall not eeaee to glide,” instead of the phrase 
quoted above, was first introduced in the four- 
volume edition of the Poems of 1820, and retained 
until 1845, when it was cancelled in favour of the 
original reading. Again, Prof. Knight says of 
stanza li. of the poem “To a Skylark,” that it was 
unaccountably dropped out in the editions of 1845 
and 1849,” and aus “ if it was right that such a 
verse should be removed, why were many others 
of questionable merit allowed to remain ” ? [Ibid, 
p. xxxvi.) Oan it be possible that Prof. Knight is 
unaware that this stanza was not “removed” 
from the Poems at all, but simply transferred by 
Wordsworth in 1845 from this particular poem to 
tiie stanzas entitled “A Morning Exercise”— 
stanzas which in the Fenwick note he desires 
should “ be read with the poem addressed to the 
skylark ” ? Both these blunders had already 
appeared in the original preface of 1882. 
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common to several editors of Words¬ 
worth: 

“One finds,” he writes (Preface, p. xiii.), 
“ that many editors of parts of the works of 
Wordsworth, or of selections from them, have 
invented titles of their own, and have sent 
their volumes to press without the slightest 
indication to their readers that the titles were 
not Wordsworth’s. Some have suppressed 
Wordsworth’s and put their own title in its 
place! Others have contented themselves 
(more modestly) with inventing a title when 
Wordsworth gave none. I do not object to 
these titles in themselves .... what I object to 
is that any editor—no matter who—should 
mingle his own titles with those of the poet, 
and give no indication to the reader as to 
which is which.” 

He then proceeds to haul Dr. Grosart, 
Archbishop Trench, Prof. Dowden, and 
Mr. A. J. Symington successively over the 
coals for alleged offences under this head. 
Now Dr. Grosart we may leave to take care 
of himself; but what have the others done ? 
It may be truthfully affirmed that not one of 
the number can be fairly taken to task for 
their doings in this direction. Of course, no 
one will dispute that an editor, who professes 
to reprint either the whole or a certain portion 
of tiie Poems after some particular edition 
put forth by the author, errs gravely if he 
introduces thereinto one word of his own, 
be it substitutionary title or aught else; but 
it is equally clear that in the case of selec¬ 
tions, made not for exact and methodic 
study, but for mere delight, the editor is at 
full liberty, if not to substitute his own 
titles for those of the author, at least to 
prefix, without notification or apology, 
whatever titles he may deem appropriate to 
those pieces which the author has left un¬ 
named. If we look at Mr. Symington’s 
little book, we shall find that he nowhere 
introduces titles of his own, save in the case 
of those excerpts which he has included 
from “ The Prelude ” and “ The Excursion.” 
Moreover, he has placed the words, “ Selec¬ 
tions from ‘ The Excursion,’ ” in front of the 
passages given from that work, so that 
no one vnth his eyes open can possibly 
fall into the error of supposing these descrip¬ 
tive titles—” Morning Scene,” “ Adora¬ 
tion,” “Moral Truth, &c.—to be of the 
poet’s devising. Doubtless, Mr. Symington 
ought to have prefixed some such words 
as “Extract from ‘The Prelude’” to the 
single passage (headed “University Life”) 
he has selected from that poem. As to 
Matthew Arnold, Prof. Knight asks, “ Why 
should he have put ‘ Margaret; or, the 
Burned Cottage,’ as the title of a poem 
written in 1795-97, when Wordsworth never 
once published it under that name ? ” The 
answer is simple: because “The Burned 
Cottage” was the title by which it was 
always known and referred to in tiie poet’s 
family, and under which he himself at 
various times thought of publishing it, 
though he ultimately incorporated it in the 
larger poem of “The Excursion.” What 
other course, we should like to know, was 
open to Matthew Arnold ? He desired to 
give this extract, which forms a complete 
poem in itself; and what other heading 
would have been so appropriate for it as 
this—the title by which it had always been 
spoken of by its author and his friends ? 
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As to Prof. Dowden, the head and front of 
his offending is, seemingly, that in his 
ohronologioal table he has used one or two 
titles which were not Wordsworth’s without 
any intimation to that effect. But it is 
surely lawful, when referring in conversation 
or composition to the writings of a poet, to 
use for brevity’s or convenience’ sake what¬ 
ever titles we may think best. Prof. Dowden 
does not pretend (nor could any one for an 
instant suppose) that his chronological table 
is a reprint of the poet’s handiwork; on the 
contrary, from its very nature, it is seen 
to be the production of the editor’s, not the 
author’s pen. The whole discussion is in¬ 
finitesimal; but even granting that Prof. 
Knight had just grounds for thus oensuring 
his brother-editors, the present was not the 
oocasion for it, nor was his Preface the 
appropriate plaoe. 

Another instance of futile fussing may be 
found on p. lvii.: 

“ Wordsworth was very careful in distinguish¬ 
ing between the verses which he sent to news¬ 
papers and magazines, and those poems whioh 
he included in his published volumes. His 
anxiety on tlds point may be inferred from the 
way in whioh ho more than onoe emphasised 
the fact of republication— e.g. , in Peter Bell 
(1819) he put the following prefatory note to 
four sonnets which had previously appeared in 
Blackwood? i Magazine : ‘ The following sonnets, 
having lately appeared in periodical publica¬ 
tions, are here reprinted.’ ” 

Now, in the name of commonsense, what 
is the drift of all this? What was the 
nature—the gist or essence—of the dis¬ 
tinction whioh, we are here assured, Words¬ 
worth was so careful to make between his 
“ verses ” that appeared in the newpapers, 
and his “poems’’ that appeared only in his 
published volumes ? And if he was indeed 
so “ anxious ” to make such a distinction, 
how comes it that he does not “ emphasise 
the fact of republication ’’ in the case— e.g,, 
of the sonnet, “ Oalm is all Nature,” &o., 
and Nos. ii. iv., v., viii., ix., xvi., and 
xvii. of the “ Liberty and Independence ” 
series ? Is it not abundantly clear that the 
mere accident of the “ Peter Bell ” Sonnets 
having appeared originally in Blackwood , and 
the others in the Morning Pott , in truth con¬ 
stitutes not the very slightest distinction 
(whether intrinsic, or in the mind of their 
author) between them and the poems pub¬ 
lished only in the poet’s volumes; and that 
Wordsworth’s sole purpose in prefixing the 
brief advertisement quoted by Prof. Knight 
to these “ Peter Bell” Sonnets (of which, 
by the way, only three had previously 
appeared in Blackwood ) was simply to record 
the where and when of their original publi¬ 
cation, without implying any distinction or 
difference whatsoever between them and, 
say, the sonnets printed shortly afterwards 
in the “Waggoner” volume ? This whole 
paragraph of the Preface is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than solemn nonsense. 

To pasi, however, from futile babblement 
to lame argument, we find Prof. Knight, in 
a discussion of the difficulties attendant on 
the chronological arrangement of the poems, 
writing as follows (Preface, p. xx.): 

“ In the case of itinerary sonnets, referring 
to the same subject, the dismemberment of a 
series—carefully arranged by their author— 
seems to be specially unnatural. But Words¬ 
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worth himself sanctioned the principle. If 
there was a fitness in collecting all his sonnets 
into one volume in the year 1838, in order that 
these Poems might be ‘ brought under the eye 
at once ’—thus removing them from their 
original places in his collected works—it 
seems equally fitting now to re-arrange them 
chronologically as far as it is possible to 
do so.” 

Now this is one of the arguments, alluded 
to above, of which we find it difficult to 
say whether it is consciously and deliber¬ 
ately sophistical, or merely the result of a 
native incapacity for reasoning. Observe, 
we are here told that Wordsworth sanctions, 
by his example, the principle of dismember¬ 
ing a Sonnet-series, and his Sonnet-volume 
of 1838 is adduced as an example of this 
dismemberment. If the argument means 
anything at all, it can only mean that, in 
arranging the contents of that volume, 
Wordsworth broke up the several series of 
his Sonnets (precisely as Prof. Knight, in 
this edition, has broken up the Miscellaneous 
and Political series), and assigned to each 
sonnet separately its proper and particular 
place, irrespective of the series to which 
it belonged. But what is the fact ? Why, 
that Wordsworth, so far from dismember¬ 
ing, has religiously preserved unbroken 
every one of the - seven series included by 
him in this volume! Prof. Knight alleges 
that Wordsworth, in this separate edition 
of the Sonnets, “ removes them from their 
original places in his collected works.” 
This is simply untrue. What he does is to 
omit from his collective poems everything 
that is not a sonnet and to print the residue 
—the Miscellaneous, Political, Itin¬ 
erary (3), Duddon, and Ecclesiastical series, 
in their integrity and entirety. The several 
series follow each other immediately, with¬ 
out any poems of another form intervening, 
and they accordingly may, in a certain 
sense, be said to be “ removed from their 
original places ” ; but the several position 
of each single sonnet, in relation to its 
fellows of the same series, is guarded 
throughout by the poet with jealous care. 
So much for Wordsworth’s alleged “sanction 
of the principle of dismemberment.” 

Prof. Knight (Preface, pp. xxiv., xxv.) 
would make it appear that it was his 
earliest Ohronologioal Table—that published 
in 1882—which was made the subject of 
much damaging criticism (in the Academy of 
August-Deoember, 1893, and elsewhere), 
and that the weapons employed in the 
assault were, in the main, facts discovered 
after 1882, and mentioned in the later 
volumes of his first edition. This is 
disingenuous. The Ohronologioal Table 
attacked was the table of 1888, which was 
published in the eighth and final volume of 
his first edition of the Poems; and thus 
such weapons as were borrowed from Prof. 
Knight’s later volumes, which appeared in 
the interval between 1882 and 1888, served, 
in fact, but to inflict severer damage upon 
the author of the table, since they showed 
that the flaws detected therein were the 
fruit not of ignorance, bnt of culpable 
carelessness and neglect. 

To pass from the editor’s Preface to his 
Notes, these must be allowed to exhibit a 
decided improvement, in point alike of 
accuracy and utility, upon the notes of the 


former edition. In particular, a laudabk' , 
attempt has been made to trace to their 
source the many quotations from his( fJ( * 

predecessors scattered throughout Words- ' ^ 
worth’s poems. But it must also be 


observed that the notes occasionally err 


to « 


in the directions of irrelevance and ; diffuse-'. 
ness, and that the editor 
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has in one or 
two instances incautiously printed oritioal 
remarks forwarded to him by his oorre- “ 
apondents without sufficiently weighing 
their value. Prof. Knight, indeed, reminds 
us somewhat of Count Smorltork, in the 
eagerness he displays to avail himself of . 
casual hints and observations. An instance :tireu 
of this occurs on p. 237 of vol. i., where is * 
given the following note on the “ Anecdote ®’ 
for Fathers,” from the pen of Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge: f* J 

“The Fenwick note is most puzzling. How 
could the poem have been suggested in front of ~' 
Alfoxden ? The visit to Liswyn took plsce a 
after the Wordsworths had left Alfoxden, never 
to return during July 3-10, 17981. If x 1st”a 

TLT-*-__J.* J __ __ 
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little Montagu ever did compare Kilve and 
Liswyn Farm, he must have done so after he 
left Alfoxden. The scene is laid at Ldgwyu; 
and, if the poem was written at Alfoxden, 
before the party visited Liswyn, the supposed 
was invented to a supposed question 


whioh might be put to the child when he got • 
to Liswyn. How unlike Wordsworth." * 
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Now all this is quite away from the purpose; ~ 
and the “ Anecdote for Fathers,” so far 
from exhibiting a mode of composition : 
foreign to Wordsworth, in truth forms an 
excellent example of his habitual method. 
Here, as so often elsewhere, the story is al 
incident of actual occurrence, ideally treated. 
Little Basil Montagn, the poet’s pupil, had 
been with the Wordsworths during their 
stay at Bacedown (October, 1795-July ,|L797|, 
andhadaccompaniedthemthence to Alfoxden C; 
(July 16, 1797). In the spring of 1798 the / 
following scene may be supposed to have 
taken place before Alfoxden House: 
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“ Wordsworth: ‘Come, Basil, tell me now, 
whether had you rather live here or at Face¬ 
down?’ 

“ Basil (carelessly): ‘ Why, at Bacedown, of 
course.’ 

“ Wordsworth : ' At Bacedown ? Indeed! and 
why?’ 

“ Basil (blushing and confused) : ‘ I don’t 
know.’ 

“ Wordsworth: * Oh, nonsense! You mnet 
have a reason, I’m sure. Out with it, like a 
man! ’ 

“ Basil (looking in perplexity all about him, 
descrying the weather-cook, and suddenly in¬ 
spired) : ‘ Well—because there was no weather¬ 
cock at Bacedown—there! ” 

This little incident Wordsworth converts, 
by his favourite idealising process, into the 
“ Anecdote for Fathers.” Bacedown (from 
the housetop of which the sea was visible) 
becomes Kilve, a village on the Bristol 
Channel; Alfoxden is transmuted into 
Liswyn Farm, the home of Thelwall, not 
yet visited by the poet, but known to him 
by name. Tutor and pupil become for the 
nonce father and son; the six-year-old 
Basil is changed into the five-year»old 
Edward; and the thing is done. Observe, 
too, that here, as elsewhere, Wordsworth 
chooses his poetical names on the principle 
of metrical equivalence. Thru, his sister 
Dorothy or Dora appears in some poems 
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] u “ Emmeline,” in others as “ Emma ” 
or “Lucy” (in “The Glowworm”). 
So, too, his daughter Dora figures as 
. 1 “Laura,” and his eldest born, Johnny, as 
“Edward ” ; while elsewhere Thomas be- 

10 ; oomea “ Allan,” and Dora “ Anna.” 
'? i And, perhaps, we may from these 

i facts obtain a clue to the identity of 
“Louisa,” the “Child of Nature,” oele- 
: ■ ; brated in No. YI. of the “ Poems Founded 
on the Affections for, if the principle of 
~ metrical equivalence hold here also, then 
.- i the original of “Louisa’’must be looked 

• J for neither in Dorothy Wordsworth nor in 
; Mary Hutchinson, but in Marj’s sister 

; L | Joanna, the “ wild-hearted maid ” to whom 
I No. U. of the “ Poems on the Naming of 
j Places ” is addressed. Sed haec hadenut. 

A few minor inaccuracies may be noted. 
1 The French stanzas translated by Words- 
-j worth (“The Birth of Love”), which are 
twice over assigned to Francis Wrangham 
in these volumes (Preface, p. lviii.; II., 
‘ i p. 60) were not written by him—indeed, 
i they are eigned “ Anon ” in his volume of 
p ; Poms —but by Joseph Alexandre, Vicomte 
ik * de Segur, son of the Maiechal of the same 
name, and himself appointed marechal 
- de camp in 1790. The editor’s note on 

7-^ “Peter Bell” (II., p. 50) is defective. 

;f;; Mention should have been made of “ The 
Dead Asses: a Lyrical Ballad” (anon.); 

' of “Benjamin the Waggoner: A Ryghte 

”’v Menie and Conceitede Tale in Yerse” 

S ._ J (anon.); and of the blank verse parody, 

:0Su entitled “ The Old Cumberland Beggar,” 

! (ontained in William F. Deacon’s once 

. ^ famous JParrtniana, to which, if we do 

’ 18 j not err, reference is made in Pickwick. 

'.f';' The note on the date of the composition 
r of “ The Brothers ” is defective. It 

S “ should have been pointed out that the 

1 1 poem must have been finished before the 

H°'“ middle of April, 1800, seeing that in a 

’-ii letter to Davy dated Keswick, July 25, 

® Coleridge speaks of having read the poem 

to Davy at Bristol early in May. The 
. editor’s note marked * on p. 204, vol. ii., 

( is carelessly written, and implies that 

! Wordsworth’s poem of “ The Seven 

Sisters” is a well-known Scottish ballad. 
It is not in the least “curious” (editor’s 
' r note ii., p. 280) that Wordsworth should 

j have dropped the quotation-marks from 

weed of glorious feature” in stanza iii. 
of “The Beggars.” He often cancelled 
:» them, where they had been inserted in the 
original issues of his poetry, for he thought 
they “broke the continuity of the passion 
'• reminding the reader of a printed book.” 

*' Be did so, e g., in the case of the words 
quoted from Lady Winchelsea in stanza i. 
7 “ Gold and Silver Fishes in a Vase,” and 

m lines 1-4 of “The Russian Fugitive,” 
Pjirtiii., where the quatrain quoted is from 
Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
; ?Ws. (See these two passages in the 
I voiama of 1835.) Lastly, Logan’s beauti- 

* stnnzas on the cuckoo should have been 

ii referred to, as having undoubtedly sug- 
t ' : ed Wordsworth’s famous lines “ To the 

i: Cnckoo.” See especially stanza iv.: 

“ Tl e schoolboy wandering throngh the wood, 

*' To pull the primrose gay, 

if' Siarte the new voice of spring to hear 

i And imitates thy lay.” 

Thomas Hutchinson. 


two books on politicians of to-day. 

A Diary of the Home Rule Parliament, 1892- 

/ 895. By H. W. Lucy. (Cassells ) 

“Public Men of To-day.”— The Right ITon. 

Joseph Chamberlain. By S. H. Jeyes. 

(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Mb. Lucy’s diary of the last Parliament is 
of the kind with which he has now made 
us all familiar. It consists of cheery and 
not unkindly gossip about Parliamentary 
persons, events, and things; but it is of 
purely ephemeral interest. Though the 
diarist’s political sympathies are, of course, 
avowed, they are not obtruded; and without 
affecting to be a statesman he drops many 
a remark that could only be made by a 
shrewd and experienced observer. His 
notes were made day by day, and purport 
to have been left much as they were written. 
Certainly there are slips, which seem to 
show that their character of first impressions 
has not been done away by much revision. 
For example, the “present incumbent” of 
the office of Black Rod (p. 3) is Black Rod 
no longer; nor was the name of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s correspondent at Walsall in 
1885 “Dignan” (p. 175); nor did Sir 
Charles Russell accept a seat in the Coart 
of Appeal (p. 353), nor Sir Horace Davey 
succeed to “ the seat on the judicial bench, 
vacated by Mr. Justice Hannen.” 

The fact, however, that time has falsified 
so few of Mr. Lucy’s forecasts, and that it 
has been possible to republish his notes 
almost as they were made, says much for 
his judgment of the political world, and his 
coolness under exciting circumstances; and 
except that some things are said of Lord 
Randolph Churchill—to whose memory, by 
the way, the book is dedicated—which might 
fitly have gone unremarked, no one need 
cavil at the way in which these personal 
sketches are touched off. There are no 
secrets, in spite of the author’s “longchat” 
with Lord Rosebery on an occasion during 
his Premiership, and his imposing statement 
that “Lord Randolph’s intimate friends know 
the secret history of that fatal turning-point 
in his career” in 1886. There is some 
slang—by the age of thirty-one “Lord 
AileBbury had managed to make things 
hum ”; some slipshod grammar—“ had Mr. 
Gladstone been younger and stronger . .. 
he would undoubtedly . .. have brought in 
a Home Rule Bill again, let the Lords 
throw it out a second time, and then go to 
the country ”; and some humour about Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone and the Ladies’ Gallery 
of a pretty toilsome kind. The clothes of 
members of Parliament secure a good deal 
of Mr. Lucy’s attention; and he takes careful 
note of the state of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
trousers, Mr. Tim Healy’s waistcoat, Mr. 
Saunders’s shirt, Mr. Co wen’s hat, SirWilliam 
Harcourt’s eyeglasses, and the Prince of 
Wales’s gloves. Evidently he knows his 
public, and finds that this is the sort of 
thing the public likes. It is rather sig¬ 
nificant that, just at the time when most 
papers print a daily column of the sort of 
thing, which Mr. Lucy has produced longer 
and better than any of his rivals—gossip 
abont members of Parliament, their goings 
out and their comings in and every¬ 
thing that is theirs except their opinions or 


their speeches—the same newspapers with 
one accord have cut down their reports of 
Parliamentary debates to about one quarter 
of the space given to them fifteen years ago. 
It is significant also that Mr. Lucy’s long 
experience of gallery and lobby has brought 
him to the conclusion that the best speeches 
are the shortest. He writes: 

“It is no new thing to have it demonstrated 
that in ninety-nine oases out of a hundred it 
is quite possible for a man to say all that is 
useful to utter on a particular question within 
the space of twenty minutes. The person 
chiefly responsible for the disease of verbosity, 
that saps the vitals of the present House of 
Commons, is undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone. He 
has the excuse that he can talk continuously 
for an hour, or even for two hours, and still 
charm his audience. That is a gift happily 
bestowed on few men. Certainly it was not in 
the possession of the late Mr. Disraeli. All his 
best and most effective debating speeches were 
delivered within the limits of twenty minutes, 
a favourite measure of time with him, when he 
was able to consult his taste and inclination. 
Sometimes it happened that, weighed upon 
with a sense of responsibility and of the im¬ 
portance of his position as leader on either side 
of the House, he thought it proper to speak for 
an hour, or even longer. Even in these circum¬ 
stances there were arid tracts of more or less 
gorgeous common-place, here and there lighted 
up with flashes of the genius which, if un¬ 
trammelled, would have sparkled uninter¬ 
ruptedly for twenty minutes, charming if not 
convincing.” 

In this Mr. Lucy and Mr. Lecky are of one 
mind ; but what is to be the cure, it is hard 
to see. If speeches are to last only twenty 
minutes, there will simply be three times 
as many; if there are to be none, why be a 
member of Parliament ? since your vote is 
prescribed to you, and life in the House of 
Commons, especially on the Ministerial side, 
most often be a life of gilded slavery. 
Mr. Lucy’s lot is happier in the gallery; 
but even there, to judge by his diary, he 
does not find things very amusing. 

Mr. Jeyes’s monograph on Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain is a study, by a thoughtful and accom¬ 
plished writer, of the most interesting 
personality and career among the politicians 
of this generation. The best hated and 
best abused of public men of his day has 
certainly given his enemies plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities for attack, and it was inevitable 
that Mr. Jeyes should be somewhat driven 
into the attitude of one who is briefed for 
the defence. He makes out, however, a 
strong case for the essential unity of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career; and without glozing 
over his mistakes, or imputing to him 
opinions or powers which do not belong to 
him, produces a happy mixture of moderate 
Conservative criticism and half-veiled pane¬ 
gyric. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s honesty few 
competent observers, however, except in 
moments of rage and defeat, entertained a 
serious doubt; and as to his consistency, 
there is, at least, as much to be said for 
him as for almost any statesman who has 
been prominent in politics for twenty years, 
and has neither been impracticable nor one- 
idea-ed. What, then, is Mr. Jeyes’s account 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s character and aims ? 
“If we look at Mr. Chamberlain’s whole 
public career, if for the time we put aside 
criticism of the particular measures which he 
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bag advocated or opposed, or if we disregard 
the pergonal motives which, justly or unjustly, 
have been attributed to him, we are forced to 
conclude that the one dominating object—the 
key to internal unity amid external diversities— 
is his desire to improve the daily lot of the 
poor, and to use legislation for the purpose of 
helping and protecting those who cannot help 
or protect themselves . . . the one man in 

English politics who seems to be the incarna¬ 
tion of logio has based his career on sentiment.” 

And again— 

“Between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke there was a greater sympathy in political 


“ Nor must we forget ” in connexion with 
the passing of a Bankruptcy Act in the busy 
session of 1883, 


objects, more probability of coherent aotion, 
than between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright. 


Tou very soon oame to the bottom of Mr. 
Bright’s Badicalism—it might be summed up in 
the two precepts, ‘ Laissez-faire ’ and * Force is 
no remedy ” ; and in all essentials it was less 
opposed to Toryism minus Protection than to 
the State Socialism of politicians who believed 
that imperial or municipal authority should be 
employed where individual effort would be 
ineffectual or less efficient. Between the State 
Socialism at this time associated in England 
with advanoed Liberalism (though abroad it 
was patronised by so autocratic a statesman as 
Bismarck) and the more adventurous doctrines 
of modern Conservatism . . . there exists, 
if not identity, a common element of paternal¬ 
ism which no doubt helped to bridge the gulf 
that Mr. Chamberlain was one day to be asked 
to cross.” 


And again— 

“ Before all things Mr. Chamberlain is, not 
indeed an Opportunist, but a Possibilist. . . . 
For the present Mr. Chamberlain believes that 
he can get more assistance towards his social 
goal from Conservatives than from Liberals. . . . 
The State Socialism in him has not swallowed 
the Badicalism, but it has got in front of it, and 
does not show any sign of yielding its priority. 
If his old associates ever desire to draw him over 
to their own side, they must first convince him 
that their political propaganda is more worthy 
of immediate attention than the practical 
schemes—and the ideal visions—presented by 
that theory of the State’s duty to the individual, 
which is at once the contrast and the comple¬ 
ment to the ancient view of the citizen’s obli¬ 
gation to the community.” 


To Mr. Ohamberlain’s special qualities of 
mind and character full and sympathetic 
justice is done. Mr. Jeyes dwells on the 
clearness of mind, with its resulting clearness 
of expression; the persistent persuasiveness 
that makes Mr. Chamberlain such a master¬ 
ful and managing statesman; “ the power of 
waiting patiently for anticipated changes 
until the time is ripe for them ”; the alert 
brain and driving energy; the capacity for 
learning, and sensitiveness to new ideas and 
new influences, which have made Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s career so remarkable. Yet there is 
no blinking of his less amiable features. 


| 1 The safest way to be admitted to a Ministry 
is to show that you can make yourself un¬ 
pleasant if you are left outside. "With respect 
to Mr. Chamberlain, there never was the 
slightest doubt that he possessed that important 
qualification.” 


On the first Birmingham School Board sat 
Mr. Chamberlain, 


and those who most sincerely reprobated his 
aims acknowledged the strenuous skill he dis¬ 
played m stretching as far as possible the 
terms of the statute, so as to meet the views of the 
extreme party with whioh he was associated.” 


‘ that quality in Mr. Chamberlain, which his 
adversaries describe as his ‘ wav of working 


adversaries describe as his ‘ way of working 
things ’; not only did he draft a good Bill— 
plenty of Ministers do as much as that—but 
he made his colleagues share his opinion of it. 
He talked them into finding time to get-it 
considered, in preference to several competing 
measures, and he talked the Grand Committee 
on Trade into accepting it pretty muoh in the 
shape he proposed.” 

As regards the future both of Mr. 
Chamberlain and of politics Mr. Jeyes is 
wisely, but not confidently, reticent. There 
may be, he seems to suggest, developments 
to come of a somewhat surprising kind. 
But while he justly notes one feature in 
modern politics, both singular and unfortu¬ 
nate, the disappearance of old-fashioned 
Radicals of the stamp of Hume and Brad- 
laugh, who did so much good in their day 
and have left no political progeny behind, 
he seems hardly to realise that on the other 
side in politics the phenomenon is not quite 
i the same. The “ Topboot Tory ” is no 
doubt dead too, but he has left issue. They 
may make no great figure in books or 
newspapers. They never were particularly 
vocal in a literary way, but they exist, 
and intend to make themselves felt. 
There is a considerable class of persons 
who, especially in connexion with Church 
and land, ding firmly and by conviction to 
ideas of privilege and exceptional treatment. 
They are stubborn and strong, all the more 
so from being impenetrable to conviction by 
others; and they know their strength, and at 
times insist on using it. For “ Possibilists ” 
of the type of Mr. Chamberlain these times 
are certain to be inconvenient; and here, 
at any rate, if nowhere else, dissensions are 
likely to arise. What will Mr. Chamber- 
lain do ? Mr. Jeyes perhaps does wisely in 
keeping his opinions about these things to 
himself; but they have to be thought of, 
and it would have been interesting to have 
heard here what he has to say about them. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


The Oardsn of the Matchboxes, and Other 
Stories. By W. D. Soldi. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

It is a favourite dogma of the newer (and 
younger) school of critics that the short 
story “ought” to concern itself with a 
single comparatively unimportant incident 
or episode, which should be so used as to 
cast a flood of light upon a character or a 
society. I do not know what authority 
exists for importing the ethical limitation 
of an “ ought ” into this special matter, the 
prohibition is probably as baseless in its 
way as that other famous critical prohibi¬ 
tion, so much in vogue in the eighteenth 
century, against the admission of similes 
into the first book of an epic poem. A 
short story, as a matter of fact, may either 
narrate a suite of dramatic events, or may 
confine itself to a single isolated circum¬ 
stance ; and very good short stories, it seems 
to me, have been written on either of these 
two principles. I am not even sure that 
the ability adequately to exhibit character, 


motive, and incident on a relatively small: 
canvas is not, indeed, a higher gift than the 
ability to show forth the psychology of a ; 
unit by elaboration of a single unimportant 
situation. 

Be that as it may, however, Mr. Scull, the 
author of these clever and fascinating 
fantasies, is entirely abreast of the newest 
critical orthodoxy. His tales are slight, 
with an almost arrogant slightness. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has somewhere remarked, of 
modern American fiction of the school of 
Howells, that in it “ nothing ever happens.” 
Mr. Scull, whom I take from internal evi¬ 
dence to be a much Anglicised American, 
cosmopolitan to the finger-tips, has com¬ 
bined the ideals of the modern short story 
and the modern American novel, with the 
result that we get an elegant literary souffle, 
as delicate and dainty as the art of cookery 
can make it, but so frothy and foaming that 
one longs now and then for a good rump- 
steak and a pint of porter. Perpetual sweet¬ 
bread and fine hock pall upon one. To vary 
the metaphor, one feels inclined at times to 
regret that a writer of Mr. Scull’s evident 
power and culture should have rested content 
to pick up any casual pebble, and polish 
it with as much care as if he knew it to be 
a diamond. 

The polish itself, on the other hand, is 
quite undeniable. As literary craftsman¬ 
ship, these maiden stories attain an unusually 
high and even level. They are all style. 
Mr. Scull’s method consists in taking some 
stray little episode of an Egyptian street, a 
suburban garden, a dreary outlying Italian 
desolation, and working it up by delicate 
touches, every one of them laid on with the 
certainty of a Whistler, till he has set before 
us in ten pages or less a complete though 
intensely impressionist picture. His tales 
are all pure vignettes; they begin and end 
nowhere; the reader is plunged at once in 
medias res, and dismissed cavalierly, without 
any warning, the moment the author thinks 
fit to leave him. In “Sibylla,” where one 
expects a catastrophe, one is put off instead 
with a psychological moment. One jparts in 
suspense from half the characters. But 
within these narrow limits of treatment, the 
variety of subject and motive is remarkable. 
Mr. Scull turns his flash-lights upon nothing 
in particular; but the nothings are at least 
extraordinarily diverse. The best of his 
cameos, to my thinking, is the brief picture 
of Sibylla, a lazy, slipshod, novel-reading, 
do-nothing, suburban girl, with a heart and 
a soul, and unawakened potentialities; the 
search-light that goes straight into this 
sleepy Venus’s inmost being is peculiarly 
effective. Equally good, or nearly so, is 
the weird vignette of “The Old House at 
Brindisi”—a little picture which vividly 
recalls to all eastern-bound travellers the 
dead depression of that most impossible of 
ports, and the sordid squalor of the life of 
its inhabitants. Only a hand as light as 
Mr. Scull’s would have dared to touch 
the strange domestic relations of Paolo’s 
household. “Escape,” again, is a ter¬ 
ribly thirsty piece of tragic writing; 
while “A Survivor ” is interesting, among 
other things, for its quiet side-hint of 
a possible episode in Garibaldi’s oareer 
which will not be pleasing to the Italian 
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patriot’s English admirers, though by no 
means detracting from his essential Gari- 
baldianism. A pure love of one’s country is 
not incompatible with the use of the stiletto 
in a private love cause. To see these things 
aright, however, we must possess the rare 
gilt of ethnical psychology, backed by the 
power of throwing ourselves outside the 
ethnical ethics of our own idiosyncrasy. 
“ A Certain Mr. Smith ” is a curiously eerie 
fantasy; while the oriental tales—“ The 
Garden of the Matchboxes ” and “ Ali the 
Grasping-greedy ” are instinct with a certain 
quaintly modernised Arabian Nights feeling. 
“ Mrs. Platt” and “The House of the Yery 
Great Man,” on the other hand, seem to 
me to fall distinctly below the general 
level. 

As a whole, I take it, these tales mark 
the advent of a new story-teller, deficient 
in the power of building up a plot, but 
adequately equipped for the delineation of 
character, and possessed of acute psycho¬ 
logical insight. Besides which, he can 
write. Much may be expected from a man 
who has the courage of the Queen’s English 
sufficiently to say, “ to applaud Mile. Bern¬ 
hardt, as people of artistic sense are supposed 
to.” A fool would have written “ are 
supposed to do ”; and most wise men would 
be coerced by the fear of critics, with their 
silly bugbear of “ slipshod English,” into 
following his example. Mr. Scull knows 
better. He knows that no educated man (ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, a prig) ever supplies the under¬ 
stood verb, in similar cases, in actual speech; 
and that what educated men universally say 
is what ought to be written. How often 
does it not happen to painstaking writers to 
alter such stiff “literary” English in their first 
draughts into the honest colloquialism; and 
howoften do they not find the national-school¬ 
master type of critic finding fault with them 
for their “carelessness”—which is really 
the effect of careful and thoughtful revision. 
The plain truth is that, whenever a man 
takes a pen in hand to write, his first instinct 
is to adopt a certain impossible “literary” 
dialect, which became obsolete, as speeoh, a 
hundred years ago; only by the utmost 
consideration of every phrase—by deliber¬ 
ately asking himself, “Do I ever say 
that?”—by carefully splitting his infini¬ 
ties, throwing his prepositions away from 
his verbs to the end of his sentences, and 
leering many pendent to's and at's, can he 
attain at last to the desired and desirable 
colloquialism. Any school-girl can write 
absolutely “correct” and academic English: 
it is the pure spoken English of everyday 
life which costs a man hard in time and 
trouble. 

Grant Allen. 


EraglA AND TTTE PAPACY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

L* Russia et U Saint Siege. Etudes Diplo- 
matiques. Par Le Pd re Pierling, S.J. 
(Paris: Plon.) 

Father Pierling has been for some time 
known as the author of a series of valuable 
vorks dealing with the relations between 
Moscow and the Vatican daring the fifteenth 
And sixteenth centuries. Eor such labours 
he possesses many special qualifications. 


As a member of the Homan Catholic 
Church he has facility of access to the 
Papal archives, and he has used his privi¬ 
leges to the greatest advantage. On the 
other hand, he is a master of the Slavonic 
languages, and is thus enabled to employ 
the rich material lying hidden from most 
Western students in the various Sborniks 
published by the Russian Government and 
learned societies in that country. Although, 
as might be expected, his sympathy is 
greatest with his own co-religionists, yet he 
seems to us scrupulously fair iu dealing 
with the Tsars, their prelates, and boyars. 

Some of the material contained in the 
present volume has already appeared in 
previous works by Father Pierling; but a 
large part is new, and many curious pas¬ 
sages in early Russian history are now for 
the first time unravelled. The book begins 
with an essay devoted to th9 Council of 
Florence, and herein most prominent are 
the figures of Isidore and Bessarion. The 
former is the great man of action of the 
period, unceasing in his efforts to promote the 
union of the Churches, and so eager to save 
Constantinople from the clutches of theinfidel 
that he barely escapes from the siege with 
his life. Father Pierling has given us a 
most interesting sketch of his extraordinary 
career. It is curious to contrast with the 
eulogies of the cardinal the way in which he 
is put before us in the Russian chronicles. 

The second essay is devoted to the 
nuptials of Ivan III. of Russia with Zoe 
Palaeologa, daughter of Thomas, and niece 
of the last Byzantine Caesar. The circum¬ 
stance* which led to the marriago, and the 
eagerness with which it was promoted by 
the Pope, as tending to bring about the 
union of the Churches, are minutely told. 
We hear the different accounts of the 
personal attractions of the bride. Some 
tell us favourable things, and Father 
Pierling, as a counterpoise, gives us the 
malicious description by the poet Pulci. 
But this, no doubt, must be taken cun 
grano. National jealousies have to be con¬ 
sidered. The journey of the bride to her 
new country is told from the documents 
preserved iu the archives of the towns 
through which she passed. The Russian 
chroniclers have also their account to give. 
Not the least interesting is the description 
of the entry of the bride into Moscow. 
She was soon to throw aside all her 
coquettings with the Latin Church, and 
under her new name of Sophia to be¬ 
come a Greek of Greeks, although she 
had been the Pope’s protegee and received 
large sums of money from him. Her in¬ 
fluence upon the history of her adopted 
country was destined to be very great. She 
was a bold, ambitious woman, and stimu¬ 
lated the energies of her crafty hut not too 
valiant husband. From this time Russia 
has considered herself the heiress of the 
Byzantine throne. The title of Tsar, occa¬ 
sionally assumed by Ivan III., was to 
be definitely adopted by his grandson, 
Ivan IV , who formally called himself 
Tsar or Caesar in 1547. Father Pier¬ 
ling elsewhere shows us Sophia, the 
strenuous supporter of orthodoxy, writing 
letters full of admonitions to her 
daughter, married to the Roman Catholic 


Polish king Alexander. Father Pierling 
calls attention to the fact (p. 180), that the 
Venetians, already in the fifteenth century, 
spoke of the Eastern Empire as the 
heritage of the Tsars “lequel & defaut 
d’heritiers mules, revient au due de Moscow 
par suite de son illustre mariage.” Sophia 
seems to have realised the importance of 
her historical position. She herself gave 
audience to strangers and broke through 
the rules of Russian etiquette, as Princess 
Sophia, the sister of Peter the Great, did 
afterwards. 

In another part of his work Father 
Pierling describes the influence of the 
Italian architects and artists upon Moscow, 
and among these notably Fioravante, some¬ 
times called Aristotle of Balogna. The 
neighbouring states—especially Poland— 
seemed to have had a presentment of the 
growing power of the new country. Hence 
their constant efforts to keep out of Russia 
any people who could advance her material 
prosperity. In the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century the protracted feud between 
Poland and Russia begins, the stari domashui 
spor spoken of by Pushkin. Father Pierling 
carries down this volume some way into the 
reign of Ivan IV., or the Terrible, as he is 
often called; and one of the latest of the 
strange adventurers employed in Russia 
whom he mentions is Hans Bchlitt. This 
man was an extraordinary mountebank, and 
pretended to be making arrangements for 
the union of the Churches. 

We hope that Father Pierling will con¬ 
tinue his useful labours. He has elucidated 
many obscure passages in Russian history, 
which seems more than ever to be studied 
iu Western Europe. It only remains to add 
that he writes iu a very agreeable style and 
arranges with great dexterity the abundant 
material in his hands. 

W. R. Morfill. 


NEW NOVEL3. 


Old Mr. Tredgold. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Longmans.) 

The Earth-Mother. By Morley Roberts* 
(Downey.) 

The Cruciform Mark. By Biccardo Stephens, 
M.B. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Illumination, By Harold Frederic. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Ia. By “ Q.” (Cassells.) 

A Marriage by Capture. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dramas of To-day. By Nella Parker. 
(Constable.) 

Told in the Twilight, By Adeline Sergeant. 
(White.) 

Mrs. Oliphant has written several excellent 
novels, and she is an anthor who may be 
trusted to be always readable. Old Mr. 
Tredgold is certainly not one of her best. 
It is a little tedious; its exaggerations and 
improbabilities are precisely of that com¬ 
monplace order which it is so hard to 
stomach; and it abounds in traditional 
types (vulgar millionaire, selfish daughter, 
unselfish daughter, “military swell,” and 
so on) which can retain no savour without 
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frequent revision by the light of actuality. 
Every successive chapter catches up the 
last upon the principle reader pour mirux 
tauter, and the last pages are an ingenuous 
but not a valuable disquisition on the “ old 
way” and the “new way" of ending a 
story. On the other hand, the dialogue is 
often amusing, the transitions are easy and 
“natural,” and there are some stirring 
passages, such as the scene which follows on 
the discovery of Stella Tredgold’s elope¬ 
ment. Above all, Mrs. Oliphant is suave 
and genial, avoids claptrap and slovenliness, 
and is not concerned to prove or disprove 
anything. These virtues, without her 
deserved reputation, would suffice to recom¬ 
mend Old Mr. Tredgold to a great many. 


In The Earth-Mother a sculptor, craftily 
supplanted in a woman’s affections, broods 
for years over his wrong, and finally com¬ 
passes a grim revenge. He kills his 
enemy in a sort of duel without witnesses, 
and bestows the corpse inside the newly 
finished statue which gives its name to the 
book. After he has married the dead man’s 
wife, the dread of discovery grows upon him 
more and more. He determines to buy his 
studio, because if it is sold to anyone else 
the removal of the statue will involve grave 
risks; and, in order to get money for this 
end, he lives so penuriously that his wife 
dies almost of starvation. Then he destroys 
his seoret by fire, and drowns himself. 
This is a story of the class sometimes 
called “ powerful.” There is, undoubtedly, 
some imaginative power shown in the 
accumulation of ghastly details. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Mr. Boberts has employed through¬ 
out a ranting and inflated diction which, to 
say the least, does not help us to realise his 
creatures ; and he has thought it necessary 
to justify his title by incorporating a good 
deal of gush about the miseries and destinies 
of the sons of earth with a narrative other¬ 
wise not without merit. 


If anyone desires to know how far 
familiarity with the details of some 
particular walk of life, and with the 
terminology of some particular science or 
quackery, can adequately supply the absence 
of literary talent and training where a work 
of imagination is concerned, let him read 
The Cruciform Mark. It is a sensational 
story, of which all that can be said is that 
it is about palmistry and hypnotism, Edin¬ 
burgh student life and Edinburgh social 
life: subjects with which it is quite possible 
that Mr. Biccardo Stephens, as a man, is 
thoroughly conversant, and which he might 
even have treated successfully in a novel, if 
any amount of technical acouracy could 
atone for the insipidity of his characters, 
the formlessness of his plot, and the 
mediocrity of his style. As it is, it will 
probably be agreed that, among conceivable 
reasons for reading The Cruciform Mark, 
that suggested above is the weightiest. 


It is not only in Africa that sudden oontact 
with a higher civilisation commonly has 
degrading effects upon simple-minded bar¬ 
barism. In Illumination, an American novel, 
Mr. Harold Frederic traces the gradual 
demoralisation of an impressible young 
Methodist minister, introduced byan accident 


into a circle where, so to say, a tongue 
unknown to him is spoken, which dazzles 
him by its audacities and refinements, and 
to whose good and bad qualities he sets 
himself to pay the tribute of a clumsy and 
impartial imitation. A bearish scientist, a 
Bo man Oatholic priest who dallies with 
free-thought, and an Irish beauty who affects 
neo-paganism, are the instruments of Theron 
Ware’s perdition. The attractions of the 
unknown and the magnificent launch him 
upon deplorable courses: he abandons the 
shabby dress and teetotalism of his sect, 
becomes “ unsettled,” begins to prattle after 
his teachers a spurious agnosticism which 
he half understands, and to simulate in 
the pulpit a sanctity which he used to feel; 
fancies himself Hellenised, neglects his good 
but stupid wife, and falls in love with the 
accomplished Celia Madden. When Oelia 
goes to New York on a matter of business, 
escorted by Father Forbes, Theron follows 
her in a fit of jealousy, and, forcing himself 
upon her in an hotel, provokes her to turn 
upon him with some most unpleasant truths. 
The gifted people, who were at first amused 
and even charmed by his unsophisticated 
candour, now find him contemptible. He 
has imagined himself to be growing, when 
he has only degenerated, “We find you 
bore us,” Celia tells him; and the Beverend 
Mr. Ware goes out crushed and desperate 
from her presence. When the story ends, 
Theron, recovered from a long illness, and 
more or lees restored to mental and moral 
sanity, has resigned his pastorate, and is 
starting Westwards with his wife to try his 
fortune in some mushroom city. Illumina¬ 
tion, in spite of such obvious faults as a 
loose-join ted construction and a deluge of 
slang, is a really remarkable book. Theron 
Ware’s character is developed with the most 
rigorous logic, and the complex Celia 
Madden is a genuine creation. Nor can 
one easily forget Sister Soulsby, the 
revivalist with a past, who receives the 
minister into her house after his catas¬ 
trophe. The author deserves much praise 
for his restraint: to have devoted a large 
space to conversation on aesthetic and 
theological subjects without being tedious, 
and without giving an impression of desir¬ 
ing to “improve the occasion,” or to do 
anything else but carry the story forward, 
is a considerable achievement in itself. 


A skilfully constructed plot, which turns on 
the abduction of an heiress, will recommend 
this contribution to the “ Autonym Series ” 
to all who love well-kept mysteries, stage 
Irishmen, and happy endings. 


“Dramas” is perhaps a rather proud 
name for Miss Parker’s eight little episodes, 


but they certainly contain elements dramatic 
enough in some senses of the word. Many 
of the characters speak, for instanoe, in a 
stagey manner, and the situations are full 
of that very obvious sort of pathos which 
lends itself more effectually to action than 
to express verbal demonstration. Bestraint 
is not one of the author’s qualities. She is 
observant, however, and expresses herself 
aptly and correctly. 


“ Q’s ” la displays all the refinement, 
the romantic charm, the maturity of execu¬ 
tion, which his readers are accustomed to 
expect of him. Ia, the Cornish fisher’s 
daughter, the girl who sacrifices her love to 
her ambition for her lover, is a most beautiful 
and pitiful conception; and not only in the 
love-story itself, but in moving incidents 
like the outbreak of typhus in the village 
of Ardevora, and the sighting of the 
pilchards, he has found splendid oppor¬ 
tunities for brilliant effects. It is altogether 
a fine book, notwithstanding some weakness 
in its composition, and a certain want of 
harmony here and there between the 
mystical vagueness of the atmosphere and 
the precision of the style. 


Mr. Buchanan has bestowed on A Marriage 
ly Capture a great deal more literary care 
than romances of its class usually receive. 
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Told in the Twilight is the unobjectionable, 
but insipid, title of a volume of short stories, 
in which it is probable that Miss Sergeant 
is seen at her best. They carry us to the 
village of Underwood, where, in the char¬ 
acter of Mrs. Daintrey, the author intro¬ 
duces us all round, and confides to us the 
secrets of high and low. They are secrets 
one has heard before, certainly—characters, 
situations, catastrophes, none are new. 
But brightness, smoothness, clearness, and 
brevity are not insignificant merits, and 
these Miss Sergeant can undoubtedly claim. 
“ Kelly’s Wife ” is the best chapter in the 
book. 

F. Y. Eccles. 


The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. 

By Carl von Weizsiicker. Translated from the 
second and revised edition by James Millar. 
(Williams & Norgate.) Weizsiicker's work ia 
too well known to require any lengthened 
notice, but the publication of the second 
volume of the English translation gives us the 
opportunity of saying that no better work 
could have been chosen to commence Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s new “Thelkgicsl 
Translation Library.” Some of the be at worka 
illustrative of the apostolic age hav 'e, indeed, 
already been translated. For pr'cturesqne 
detail, for the costume of the period, and, 
generally speaking, the secular conditions 
under which Christianity developed itself, the 
reader will naturally turn to the well-known 
works of Scbiirer and Hausrath; but as an 
historian of the Church in its internal develop¬ 
ment and a critic of its literature, few more 
trustworthy guides can be found than 
Weizsiicker. It is true that “ on some subjects, 
as, e.rj., the resurrection of Christ and the 
historical value of the Book of Acts,” and, we 
may add, for the second volume, the authen¬ 
ticity of the Fourth Oospel and of some of the 
Pauline Epistles, his views are not according to 
English orthodoxy. And it is much to the 
credit of Prof. Bruce, one of the two editors oi 
the series, that he should, notwithstanding, 
oommend him for “ a moderation and soundness 
of judgment which are by no means oommon 
either in Germany or anywhere else.” It is 
credible that “muoh pains have been taken to 
make the translation at once faithful to the 
author’s meaning and readable English.” This 
statement is not belied by the result. 


A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greele. By the 
Bev. A. Wright, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillans.) This book is not* 
synopsis of our Gospels, but a synopsis of 
paragraphs selected and classified; and the 
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value of such a work mint of course depend 
largely on the validity of the principle of j 
classification. “ The great principle, says Mr. ^ 
Wright, “ which I have made my load-star is { 
that an Evangelist would omit nothing ; the 
reason for this faith being “that he should , 
deliberately omit large masses of highly impor- j 
tant matter which was well authenticated is not 
probable.” The adequacy of Mr. Wnght s j 
reason may be questioned, but there can be ( 
no gainsaying the greatness of his principle. 

If our Evangelists wrote down everything they j 
knew, then at once we are provided with differ- . 
ent cycles of tradition, distinguishable accord¬ 
ing to their triple, dual, or single occurrence, 
and the problem of Gospel construction is | 
solved. Six such cycles content Mr. Wright. 
He admits that there may be some slight 
hitches in working out this solution—for 
example, with regard to Luke’s acquaintance 
with Matthew’s Logia—but is of opinion 
that they may all be got over with a 
little good will. 'Some of the Logia reached 
Luke by a land route, and these had got some¬ 
what distorted. Other Logia reached him by 
a sea route, enclosed in letters from Palestine, 
sad he could only paste them into his scrap¬ 
book where he thought they would fit best. 
The remainder of the Logia never niched bun 
at all. “ This supposition accounts for all the 
facts.” There are a few omissions in the 
synopsis—f,-/., the parallelism between Mark 

i iii. 7 ; 8, 13, and Matt. iv. 25, v. 1, but only a 
few. The work is evidently the outcome of 
much patient labour. 

! Ephraem’s Gospel Commentary. By J. 

: Hamlyn Hill, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 

Clark.) Those who are unable to read the 

I Latin translation by Ancher (ed. Moesinger) of 

! Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron 
will appreciate Dr. Hill’s English version of 
the most important passages. Though A.ucher 
translated with very great care, still even in the 
moat careful translations there is nearly always 
some slight room left for a review; and the 
value of the volume before us is enhanced by 
the fact that Dr. Hill embodies the result of a 
reconsul fation of the original Armenian codices 
by Prof. Armitage Robinson. If Dr. Hill s 
design were critical instead of popular, one 
might feel disposed to quarrel with him on 
several points, e.g.—iot referring to the fire on 
the Jordan as “said to have been in Pseudo- 
Cyprian” ; for passing over the faot that 
Pseudo-Methodius agrees with Ephraem in 
substituting Bethsaida for Nazareth (see 
Moesinger, p. 129); for jumping at the idea 
that the Zachariah of 2 Kings xviii. 2 was a 
prophet; for omitting to notice, apropos of 
Ephraem’s identification of the Mary of John 
xx. with the Virgin, that “Magdalen, John 
xx. 18, ia omitted in Cod. Sin. But these 
blemishes are not very numerous; and for the 
purpose for which Dr. Hill’s work is intended, 
it appears to be really well adapted. The 
Appreciation of the various sources from which 
wb derive onr knowledge of the Diatessaron is 
not only luminous, bnt able. 


THE ACADEMY. _ 

SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

Tdi/llists of the Country-side. By G. H. 
Ellwanger. (Bell.) Tne half-dozen writers 
on the country whose works are here 
reviewed—Walton, White, Hardy, Jefferies, 
Thoreau, and Burroughs—have been endlessly 
subjected to critical analysis; and yet when 
placed, as here, side by side their tmited reflec¬ 
tions exhibit in the strongest light the radiancy 
of Nature. As affected by religion and 
philosophy, these men were widely diverse, 
although a flower, a bird, the tints that 
momentarily sweep over the mountains and 
stir the whitening grass at their feet, touched 
their minds profoundly with kindred.issues. 
They may be broadly characterised as follows. 
Walton was led by the sights and sounds of 
Nature to religion, White to exact science 
Hardy seized upon them for dramatic effect, 
Jefferies attempted to arrest them with absolute 
fidelity in his prose ; the mystery and sadness 
of Nature fell strongly upon Thoreau, while its 
gleefulness impressed Burroughs. As Mr. 
Ellwanger writes: 


Phikilogica Sacra. Bemerkungen uber die 
Urgestalt derEvangelienund Apoetelgeschichte, 
▼on Eberhard Nestle. (Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard.) Dr. Nestle here discusses certain 
variations of reading in our Gospels and 
the Acts, in relation to the idea of Syriac 
originals. Thus, for example, apropos of that 
text in the Nazarene Gospel, “X am not a 
bodiless demon” (S1S12?), he points out that 
tfrraurna is so rendered in Syr-Sin (Matt. xiv. 
26, Mark vi. 49), and that in Luke xxiv. 37 
Codex Bezae reads <t>drra<rna instead of *v*vfia. 
It is not necessary to follow Dr. Nestle to all 
his conclusions in order to derive pleasure from 
this learned little pamphlet. 


«In his own way each has reflected the soul of ( 
Nature and conveyed the Spirit of Earth To 
Walton his silver streams, and to White his 
beechen groves; to Hardy the purple heath, and 
to Jefferies the golden corn; to Thoreau the 
mystery of the night, and to Burroughs the song 
of the bird.” 

Mr. Ellwanger does not seem to have studied 
White of Selborne with the same diligence as 
the other naturalists here reviewed. ^ He 
speculates whether it was Whites wont to 

draw comparisons from natural objects in his 

sermons, or to embroider Ms text with 
Latinity.” In the classical edition of Ski¬ 
borne ’’(edited by Bell) one of White’s sermons 
is printed. It is wholly free from any allusion 
to Nature as well as from Latin quota¬ 
tions, and is an excellent specimen of 
the moral essay of the time. When he 
speaks, too, of White’s troubles, he forgets 
what was probably the greatest to “is 
gentle, affectionate disposition—the loss of his 
love, Hester Mulsoe. Another sentence reminds 
a reader of Aytoun’s parody, “ The bark of the 
distant Effendi is heard,” when Mr. Ellwanger 
writes of a song-bird, “The hermit is chant- 
ing his muezzin from the minarets of the pines 
in distant coverts.” Mr. Ellwanger s judg¬ 
ments are, however, sound enough on the 
whole. His little volume forms a pleasant 
companion for the garden or seaside. The 

Landscape of Thomas Hardy’’ shows what an 

extent of country the novelist has created, and 
with what insight he has peopled it with 
rustics. “ Afield with Jeffenes” is also an 
excellent chapter. Mr. Ellwanger himself 
possesses an observant eye and much poetic 
grasp of moral beauty. Every lover of the 
country will enjoy his rambles afield the more 
after reading these interesting pages. 

Life in Arcadia. By T. 8. Fletcher. (John 
Lane.) These short fantastic stones match the 
fantastic guise of the book. Mr. Patten Wilson s 
illustrations are all more or lees quaint; and the 
characters themselves too often address eato 
other in dialect perhaps suited to a poetic 
Arcadia, but entirely alien to the Yorkshire 
prototype which here seems to be intended. 
On the other hand, it is the function of art to 
raise to a finer atmosphere ordinary prosaic life, 

I and Mr. Fletcher’s experiment is sure of a 
welcome. Of the stories, “ Cup'dand th e 
, Roast Goose,” and “ Lucilla and the Sohool- 

• master,” may deservedly be commended. The 

Return of the Sailor ” and “ Little Nan aw 

f touching sketches. There is matter enough in 

the book to fill a dozen ordinary novels, 
i although the diction is at times affected. 

. White cloths spread for supper would hardly 

remind a labourer of “The robes of archangels ; 


nor would he speak of his voice when about to 
sing a soDg as “My musical organ.** The 
author shows a loving appreciation of the 
tragic and comic sides of Arcadian life; Mid 
the book will help readers to understand the 
dignity and also the sadness which is to be 
found among the inhabitants of every village, 
and even cottage, which too many regard as 
vulgar and inartistic. Poetic sympathy is the 
keynote of Life in Arc alia. If it teaches that 
warm human hearts beat under the prosaio 
exterior of Yorkshire labourers, this little book 
will have fulfilled its mission. 

On this High Wold. By Percy C. Standing 
(Elliot Stock.) These short chapters on nature, 
dedicated to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, are pre¬ 
tentious, verbose, and superficial. Their re¬ 
flections are of the tritest, and they contain 
absolutely nothing that has not been better 
said over and over again. Here is a specimen . 

“ All is silent as the tomb, quick as a flash of 
summer flits a wee rabbit across the trail. A 
moment quicker Bbe had been grabbed by that 
same fox. But he looks fearlessly around Mm, 
sees nothing that need cause him the slightest 
alarm, and suddenly turns head over heels in 
purtuit of his own wee wMte tail.” 

After this remarkable gymnastic display, the 
writer speaks of the rabbits’ “ twinkling white 
feet.” In another page he finds “ sparrows in 
the midst of the wintry woods, the very last 


WU1LU lucoc w.**v*» •• --~.. 

But Mr. Standing is no naturalist. He tells ns 
of the holes drilled by sea-gulls in the cliff 
fronts of Yorkshire in which to lay their eggs, 
and of a “ sleepless blaokbird ” singing at night 
when the stars are out. The missel thrush is 
regarded as a migratory bird. Certainly the 
author is no sportsman. He deems the August 
angler in his element, fishing with an artificial 
dragon-fly: this lure never being used, and 
August being the worst month for the fly-fisher. 
He makes the angler “ reel his rod,” presum¬ 
ably when he takesit to pieces. Hefindsa game- 
keeper watching young partridges in the 
forest woods” with a rifle over his arm. 
Probably he means pheasants and a shot- 
gun. It may be hoped, too, that farmers are 
now too wise to shoot owls as “ nuisances. 
When a cow is called “ a bovine dame it is as 
well to close tbe book. 

NOTES AND NEWS* 

Peof. F. Max Muller— who, by toe way, 
was duly sworn in a member of toe Pnvy 
Council on Monday—is now passing through 
the press a new work in two volumes, to be 
called Contributions to the Science of Mythology. 
It will not, however, be published before the 
end of the year. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will puhlUh im¬ 
mediately a first instalment of the late Earl ox 
Selbome’s autobiography, in two volumes, 
edited by bis daughter, Lady Sophia Calmer, 
—..I__it. .n/1 /.tLar illustrations. It Will 


the middle ot last century, 
his own career (occasionally supplementedby 
letters) down to the time when he first became 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Studies SiitaiVLaryfo the 
Works of Bishop Butler will be published by 
Mr Henry Frowde on Tuesday next, in two 
,;jj nT is ^, e Rainir a library editioa to match 
the author’s edition of the Analogy and 
a and the other a popular edition. 

fcTthe first part of the book lltr. Gladstone 
treats of Butler’s method and its application to 
the Scriptures, of Butler’s oensors, of his 
mental jualities, of points * 
teaching, of his theology, celebrity, influence, 
&o. The second part deals with the question 
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of “A Future Life,” a history of opinion 
thereon, the scheme in vogue, &o. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
immediately, in both London and New York, 
a book which ought to be equally interesting 
on each side of the Atlantic. It is a new 
volume in their series of ‘ ‘ Questions of the 
Day,” entitled America and Europe: a Study of 
International Belationa. It consists of three 
papers: (1) an article by Mr. David A. Wells, 
on “ The Relations between the United States 
and Great Britain,” which appeared in the 
April number of the North American Review ; 
(2) an address recently delivered at Brooklyn, 
by Mr. Edward J. Phelps, on “ The True 
Monroe Doctrine ” ; and (3) an address recently 
delivered at Washington, by Mr. Carl Schurz, 
on “ Arbitration in International Disputes.” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
July Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Mr. M. McD. 
Bodkin, Q.C., with illustrations by Mr. Leonard 
Linsdell. Though described as an historical 
romance, the incidents of this book are mainly 
baaed upon the actual facta of the life of the 
revolutionary leader. 

Mr. T. Fisiier Unwin announces the follow¬ 
ing for publication next week: Frivola, a 
volume of essays, by the Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp, 
including his experience with a ghost in Lord 
Orford’s library, and his confession of the books 
that have influenced him; History and Criti¬ 
cism, by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, giving the 
report of a visit to the revolutionary prison in 
Paris known as the Conciergerie, and papers 
on Goethe, Carlyle, and Taine; Monomotapa, 
by the Hon. A. Wilmot, being the result of 
researches among the archives and libraries of 
Europe into the history of the region now 
called Rhodesia; and Tales of the Transvaal, by 
Mr. Luscombe Scarell. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
The History of the Manor of Bensington in 
Oxfordshire, by the Rev. M. T. Pearman. The 
book goes back to the earliest times, and gives 
much interesting information concerning 
charters, grants, subsidy rolls, &c., connected 
with the manor, whioh have not been collected 
before. 

A new book by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, entitled 
The Growth of the Soul, being a sequel to his 
“ Esoteric Bnddhism,” will be issued 
immediately by the Theosophies! Publishing 
Society. It embodies the author’s researches 
in spiritual science during the last thirteen 
years, and conveys a comprehensive statement 
of the conditions under which human con¬ 
sciousness may be unfolded on the higher 
planes of Nature. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. will 

S ublish early in the autumn a new story by 
Ir. Silas F. Hocking, to be entitled Such is 
Life. 

Mr. John Macqueen will issue next week a 
novel, entitled The Radical's Wife, by H. G. 
McKerlie, who has already published several 
novels anonymously, the best known of which 
is “ Priests and People.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
issue the second volume of Mr. A. 8. Way’s 
translation of Euripides, containing the follow¬ 
ing plays: “ Andromache,” “ The Children of 
Herakles,” “The Daughters of Troy,” 
“Electra,” “Helen,” and “The Madness of 
Herakles.” 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood, the author of a 
well-known popular book on public libraries, 
will shortly issue a Public Library Year Book, 
intended to be an annual record of the progress 
of the movement. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have issued a list 
of their Guide-books, with dates. From this 


we learn that only one is older than 1890, and 
that the majority have been written or revised 
within the last two years. 

The publication of the cheap edition of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s In a Conning Tower, 
which it was intended to issue in June, has been 
postponed, as the first Bupply was over sub¬ 
scribed by the trade. The work will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. about July 8. 

We understand that the first Lord of the 
Treasury has granted a pension of £120 on the 
Civil List to the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, rector 
of Scrayingham. 

Dr. John Sykes, of Doncaster, has pre¬ 
sented to the Leeds Public Library his collec¬ 
tion of genealogical MSS., consisting of 
twenty-eight volumes, chiefly relating to 
Yorkshire. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Arts, held last Friday, Mr. John Biddulph 
Martin was elected president, in succession to 
Mr. Charles Booth, who has held the office for 
two years. 

At the monthly meeting of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, to be held at the 
Imperial Institute on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., 
Captain Joseph Wiggins will read a paper on 
“ Explorations of Arctic Siberian Rivers. ’ 

The third summer meeting of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Institute Literary Society is to be held 
at the Deepdene, Dorking (by permission of 
the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough), on 
Saturday, at 3.30 p.m. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We hear that the forthcoming number of the 
Classical Review will contain a preliminary 
account of a new MS. of Catullus, ranking in 
importance with G and O. It was discovered 
in the Vatican Library by Prof. Gardner Hale, 
of the United States. 

The Scottish Antiquary or Northern Notes 
and Queries—which is now in the eleventh year 
of its existence—will henceforth be published 
at Edinburgh, by Mr. George P. Johnston, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. H. Stevenson. 
Among the longer illustrated articles to appear 
in early numbers will be one on certain of the 
portraits whioh represent, or are said to repre¬ 
sent, the Marquis of Argyll (executed 1661), 
his son the ninth Earl (executed 1685), and the 
first, second, and third Dukes. In another 
article there will be an attempt towards an 
historical catalogue of old Soots bank notes, 
from the time of the first issue of the Bank 
of Scotland and the banking operations of 
the Darien Company, illustrated with reduced 
facsimiles of the notes. 

The July number of the Antiquary will 
contain an illustrated article on “ The Extinct 
Iron Industry of the Weald of Sussex,” by 
Mr. Sidney H. Hollands; and a paper on 
Lincolnshire Manorial Court Rolls,” by Miss 
Florence Peacock. 

“ After the Coronation at Moscow ” is the 
title of an essay by Dr. Earl Blind, which is to 
appear in the forthcoming number of the North 
American Review. It deals with the prospects 
of domestic and foreign policy under Czar 
Nicholas II. 

Atrofos of Lord Dufferin’s retirement, Mr. 
Frederick Dolman has written an article on the 
British Embassy in Paris for the Pall Mall 
Magazine. 

Mr. Edward R. P. Moon, M.P., will con¬ 
tribute to the forthcoming number of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal an account of an interview he 
had with Li Hung Chang at Peking last 
November. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At Aberystwith, last Friday, the Prince of 
Wales was formally installed Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, in succession to the late 
Lord Aberdare; and he afterwards proceeded! 
to admit to honorary degrees the Princess of 
Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, and H>ord. 
Herschell. 

Tiie senate of the University of Dublin Las 
conferred the following honorary degrees : 
Doctor of Medicine, on 8ir Willoughby Francis 
Wade; Doctor of Science, on Dr. John Batty 
Tuke, of Edinburgh ; and Doctor of Literature, 
on Prof. Lombroso, of Turin. 

We are permitted to quote the following 
mention of the late E. R. Wharton from the 
Latin speech which the Public Orator (Br. 
Merry) delivered at the Encaenia at Oxford. 
The contrast in the first clause is with the 
death of Dr. Fisher of Magdalen: 

“ Paene eodem tempore, sed integrfs adhuc viribus 
ac medios inter labores nobis abreptus est Ed¬ 
vard us Ross Wharton, Collegii Jesu socius ac 
tutor, domus Oarthusianae alumnus insignia ; nec 
quisquam, credo, vel ad cognitionem philologiao 
subtilius contulit ingenium, vel inti mas linguarum 
rationes acriore iudicio exptoravi'.. Brevi atque 
conciso sermone multum qinm multa dicere male - 
bat, quo factum est ut in disccptando pariter atque 
in deltberando grave viri consilium summam sem¬ 
per auctoritatem habere videretur. Ab amicis 
unice dilectus, a doctissimo quoque reverent/* 
observatus, multis xlle honii Jkhilis occidil." 

The studentships at Cambridge for classical 
research have been awarded as follows: the 
Craven—of £200, for advanced study and 
research on the continent in the languages, 
literature, history, archaeology, or art of 
ancient Greece or Rome, or the comparative 
philology of the Indo-European languages, to 
Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet, of Trinity, for the 
second time; and the Prendergast—of £200, 
for the furtherance of study and research in 
the Greek language, literature, history philo¬ 
sophy, archaeology, and art—to Mr. F. A. C. 
Morrison, of Jesus. A grant of £40 from the 
Graven fund has also been made to Mr. F. R. 
Earp, of Sing’s. 

Mr, Goldwin Smith having declined the 
honorary degree offered him by the University 
of Toronto, in view of the attacks made /tfpon 
him, the senate has passed a resolution 
expressing its regret, and assuring him of its 
high appreciation of his distinguished services 
in the cause of education and the advancement 
of learning. In this connexion, we may men¬ 
tion that, in the last Convocation held at Oxford 
this term, the thanks of his old university were 
unanimously voted to the donors of a portrait 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, it was stated that the 
whole of the text of Grace Book A has been 
printed off, and the volume will be published 
as soon as the necessary work can be com¬ 
pleted ; also that, by the permission of the 
masters and fellows of Corpus Ohristi College, 
all the extant doenments of the gilds of Corpus 
Christi and St. Mary have been transcribed, 
and will be issued as one of the society’s pub¬ 
lications. ' 

The fifth Robert Boyle Lecture, whioh Prof. 

W. Ramsay delivered last month before the 
Oxford University Junior Scientific Club on 
“ The Position of Argon and Helium among 
the Metals,” has been published as a pamphlet 
by Mr. Henry Frowde. It was on this occasion 
that Prof. Ramsay announced the discovery 
that the rate of diffusion of helium is about IS 
per cent, too rapid. 

The University of London has given tb e 
degree of Doctor of Scienoe in experimental 
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rhymes—without examination, and solely on 
the special excellence of his thesis and other 
scientific writings—to Prof. Jagadish Chandra 
Basu, of the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The senate of Mason College, Birmingham, 
hare adopted a memorial to the Privy Council, 
vhich approves the taking of immediate steps 
to secure the foundation of a university for the 
Midlands, or (in the alternative) to seek admis¬ 
sion to Victoria University. 

We are asked to state that the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, will be dosed 
altogether from July 13 to 25. During the 
rest oi July and in August, the library will be 
open daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


TRANSLATION. 

HOMER. 

Hymn to Earth, the Mother of all. 

To Earth well-founded, of all things that live 
Most ancient mother, I this song will give. 

She doth her nurture upon all bestow, 

On land, in air, and in the sea below. 

With children and rich fruits, 0 thou divine, 

Ken thou dost gladden. Life to give is thine, 

And thine to take. Whom thou dost honour, he 
Blessed with great store of all good things shall be. 
Teemiol the com lands; in broad pastures roam 
large herds; and filled with wealth is every home. 
Just rulers in the city there will be, 

And beauteous dames, and full prosperity. 

Young lads wax lordly with joy’s waxing powers. 
The little maidens on the soft field-flowers 
In festive dances join, filch goddess, these 
Thy gilts to whom to horn ur thou dost please. 

All hail! O mother of the gods: hail! thou 
Spouse of the starry heaven, da thou endow, 

For meed of this my song, my minstrelsy 
With might, that shall all life make glad for me. 
And so fresh song will I attune In praise of thee. 

G. A. H. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. Edward A. Petherick— a name well- 
known in colonial bibliography—contributes 
to lhe Gentleman's Magazine for July an 
interesting article on the anonymons romance 
of the reign of James I., entitled “ Mundus 
I Alter et Idem.” This is generally attributed 
' (as by Warton and Hallam) to Bishop Hall, and 
t is included in three collected editions of bis 
works that have appeared during the present 
century. But a German authority (Blaufus) 
' has claimed it for Albericus Gentilis. His 
reason was that, in the two first editions of the 
' original Latin (printed at Frankfort in 1605 
[.'] and at Hanau in 1607) the name of 
, Albericus Gentilis ooonrs in the index as the 
person to whom one of the incidents occurs 
related by the author as happening to himself. 
Mr. Petherick further shows that a German 
) translation (Leipzig, 1612), whioh seems to 
have been unknown to Blaufus, expressly 
assigns the authorship to Alberions Gentilis. 
He also, from the Registers of Gray’s Inn, 
connects Gentilis both with the original German 
printer and with the Earl of Huntingdon, to 
whom the hook was dedicated. Nevertheless, 
curious as all this is, we confess that it 
does not convince us. Mr. Petherick has also 
. been able to unearth some fresh evidence from 
the first English translation entitled "The 
Discovery of a New World ” (1609). In the 
* British Museum copy of this there is a pre- 
1 liminary note from "I. H. the translator, unto 
1 IH. the author.” From another copy in his 
°*n possession, which contains a long address 
to the reader, Mr. Petherick proves that the 
translator is one John Healey, who was mixed 
i up with the Gunpowder Plot. We thus get, 
| « this early date, the authorship ascribed to 

< IH. (under whioh initials Bishop Hall used to 
*rito), and the author further described as 


“reverend.” It is also noteworthy that the 
preface to the original Latin is signed " Guliel- 
mus Knight,” who can he connected with 
Bishop Hall; and that the book was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1605, by John Porter, the 
Cambridge printer, who published other books 
of HaU’s. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Punctually with the turn of the quarter, the 
Clarendon Press has issued another section of 
the New English Dictionary, with the words 
from "diffluent” to "disburden,” edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. 

From the introductory note we learn that 
this section contains 1252 main words, with no 
less than 6828 illustrative quotations. Of the 
main words 942 are current and native or fully 
naturalised, while 267 are marked as obsolete, 
and 43 as alien or not fully naturalised. 

This section includes a large number of 
words formed with the Latin prefix die- and 
its variants di-, dif~. The article “ dis-” 
gives an aocount of the history of this prefix in 
its passage from Latin through French into 
English, with illustrations of such formations 
as are not treated as main words. Though 
originally proper to Latin and Romanic words, 
dis- has long been extended to native English 
words, and, indeed, to words from all sources, 
as in “disbelieve,” “disbench,” "disbosom,” 
" discoach,” “ distumpike.” AmoDg import¬ 
ant words containing this prefix, in one or 
other of its forms, Dr. Murray calls attention 
to “ diffuse,” “ digest,” “ dilapidate,” “ dilate,” 
“diligence,” “ dimension,” “diminish,” “din¬ 
ner,” “direct,” “disable,” “disallow,” “dis¬ 
aster,” “disband.” Words of scientific note 
are represented by “diffraction,” “diffusion,” 
“digit,” “dilemma,” “diluvial.” Historical 
interest attaches to “ digger ” (a peculiar 
sect of Levellers who, in 1649, adopted 
communistic principles as to land), “ dilet¬ 
tante” (first found in Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters), “dilligrout” (a kind of pottage, of 
which a mess was offered on the king’s coro¬ 
nation by the lord of the manor of Addington), 
“dimity” (the derivation of which from 
Damietta is doubtful), “ diocese ” (which was 
long spelt “ diocess,” especially in the Times), 
“diorama” (which dates from the invention 
of Daguerre and Bouton, exhibited in Regent’s 
Parkin 1823), “diplomatic” (in the sense of 
what relates to charters, &c.—where we observe 
a reference to the new readership at Oxford), 
“ directory ” (where the Post Office use seems 
to be derived from the ecclesiastical), “ dirge ” 
(from Dirige, the first word of the antiphon at 
mating in the Office for the Dead). The usual 
explanation of the phrase “ to dine with Duke 
Humphrey,” is doubted: in Edinburgh, the 
corresponding phrase was “ to dine with St. 
Giles and the Earl of Murray.” The propor¬ 
tion of native English and Teutonio words is 
larger than in the two preceding sections : they 
include (among others) the words “ dight,” 
“dike,” “dill,” “dim,” “din,” “ding,” 
“dingle” (of whioh the origin is uncertain), 
“ dip,” and “ dirt.” 

Finally, we may observe that two sections 
are promised for Ootober 1: another section of 
D, by Dr. Murray, and one of F, by Mr. Henry 
Bradley, who will before that date have taken 
up his permanent residence at Oxford. 


The University of Freiburg, whioh at present 
counts among its professors several eminent 
philologists, including Dr. F. Kluge, the author 
of the German Etymological Dictioeary, has 
given voice to the appreciation in which the 
new English Dictionary is held by German 
scholarship, by conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy honoris causa upon the editor-in¬ 


chief, Dr. Murray. In the letter intimating 
this, it is said: 

“ In offering ycu this degree our Faculty hag 
been as much determined by the grandeur of yonr 
lexicographical performance, as by the desire that 
German scholarship should in academical form 
bear public testimony to its admiration for your 
life-work. The unrivalled and unique organisation, 
the profound grasp of the individual problems of 
word history, and the comprehensive mastery of 
the nistory cf theEnglishlanguage as a great whole, 
will be in the future a model for us Germans, if we 
one day, after the completion of Grimm’s Worter- 
buch, turn our eyes to the plan of a ‘ New German 
Dictionary.’ The Faculty cherishes the wish that 
It may be granted to you to conduct your great 
undertaking to a happy conclusion, that the grand 
programme which you have elaborated aud carried 
out in the early letters will be continued on the 
same admirable scale in succeeding parts. It the 
concurrent voice of German scholarship gives you 
an assurance that you have hitherto realised your 
programme with a completeness beyond all antici¬ 
pation, we would fain address to you a hearty 
God speed ! for the continuation of your labours. 
We know what immense exertion, physical and 
mental, yon devote to the magnum opus ; and we 
earnestly wish that courage and strength and 
cheerfulness may remain with you undiminished 
for the work that still lies before you.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF BEES IN WAR. 

London : Jane SO, 1896. 

Man has employed elephants, horses, and 
dogs* to help him in warlike operations. Birds 
have been used to carry fire to the roofs of 
the houses in a besieged city; and there are 
at least two instances of the employment of 
bees against besiegers. 

When Lucullua was waging war against 
Mithridates, the consul detached a force of 
legionaries to attack Themiscyra, a town situate 
on the river Thermodon, in Pontus. Turrets 
were brought up, mounds were built, and, 
lastly, huge mines were made by the Romans. 
But the people of Themiscyra dug open these 
mines from above, and through the apertures 
cast down on the workmen bears and other 
wild beasts, and hives (or swarms) of bees. 
So, at least, says Appian (De hello Mithr. 98): 

Kal of Btpioicvpioi At As < As oufots opvTiemtt 

ApKTovt Tf Kal Onpta irrpa Kal <rp hrV pe\ur<rwr 
is rows ipyo^opirovs IvlflaWor. 

So far as regards the bees, there is a close 
parallel to this story in p. 68 of an Irish MS. 
preserved in the Bibliothtique Royale, Brussels, 
and marked 5301-20. The Irish tale tells how 
the Danes and Norwegians attacked Chester, 
which was defended by the Saxons and some 
Gaelio auxiliaries. The Danes are worsted by 
a stratagem; but the Norwegians, sheltered by 
hurdles, attempt to pieroe the walls of the 
town: 


1 As edh doi6nsad na Saxoin ^ na Gaoidhil 
sbhattar ettorra, cairge diomh6ra do lAcud anfias 
o ttrargraidls na cliatha na ccenn. As edh 
oronsad-sum ’na aighidh sin, colnmha m6n do 
bur form clfathaibh. As edh doronsad na Saxoin,^ 
xa ffoaradar do lioun 7 d’uisge ’b!b bb&ile do 
bur a cooiribh an bails 7 fluohadh forra a legan 
mullach In lucht ro bbfioi Ion a cUatbaibh, go ro 
zotna at lethar dibbh. As 6 freagra tugsad na 
.ooblonnaigh aiiein, eeichedh do ag&ouedh arna 
Liatbatbh anfiss. . . As edh doronsad na 8axoi», 
ach a rabha do cliebhaibh bech Jsta bbafie do 
aboiledh fo lucht na toglu, na ro leico dhoibh 

3 _h ra hlnman mt mbftfinh 


* As to the use of war-dogs by tho people of 
Colophon and Oaatabala (see Plin. Nat. Hut. viii. 
61), by the Hyrcani and Magnesiaua (see Aelian 
de Nat. Anim. vfi. 38), by the ancient Irish (see the 
Bodleian MS., Land 610, fo. 104* 1). 
t MS.». 
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*ga ttecoadb. Bo leigsiod iarttain don chathraigh 
7 rofagsad i.” 

Thus translated by O’Donovan (Annals of Ire¬ 
land, Three Fragments, Dublin, 1800, p. 205): 

“What the Saxons and the Gaeidhil who were 
among them did, was to throw down large rocks, 
by which they broke down the hurdles over their 
heads. What the others did to check this was, 
to place large po6ts under the hurdles. What the 
Saxons did next, was to put all the beer and water 
of the town into the cauldrons of the town, to boil 
them, and Bpill them down upon those who were 
under the hurdles, so that their ekius were peeled 
off. The remedy which the Lochlanna applied to 
this was to place hides outside on the hurdles. 
What the Saxons did next was, to throw down all 
the beehives in the town upon the besiegers, which 
prevented ttem from moving their lauds or legs 
from the number of bees which stung them. They 
afterwards desisted and left the city.” 

Apart from marks of length wrongly omitted 
or inserted, O’Donovan’s tsxt here needs the 
following corrections: for “i ccoirihh,” read 
“ accoiribh for “freagradb,” read “freagra 
for “ cliabh,” read “ oliabhaihh for “ mbech,” 
read “mbeacli for ‘ • iarthan ,”rtad“ iarttain.’’ 

Whitley Stokes. 


TIME TAKEN IN THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 

London: Jans 59, 1696. 

Till we find some authority for the number 
of days usually taken by pilgrims fo. 1 their 
journey from London to Canterbury in the 
fourteenth century, we should note all instances 
of the time that other travellers took. I do 
not recollect the following one being quoted of 
late years: 

1381. Canterbury to London in 1 day (Betnerc’s 
Froissart, i. 641, ed. 1812).—“The same daye that 
these vnhappy people of Kent were oomynge to 
London, there retourned fro Canterbury the 
kynges mother, princess of Wales, oomynge from 
her pylgrimage: she was in great ieopardy to haue 
ben lost, for these people came to her chare and 
delt rudely with her, whereof the good lady was 
in great doute lest (bey wolde haue done some 
vilany to her or to her damoeels; howbeit, g. d 
kept her, and she came in ate day fro Caunterbury to 
London, for she neuer durst tary by the waye : the 
same tymo kyrg Bicharde her son was at the 
towie of London ; there his mother founde hym.” 

A hundred years later, three citizens of 
Canterbury did the journey to London in two 
days, by getting fresh horses at Rochester, and 
taking boat—evidently with the tide—from 
Gravesend. As they came back they did the 
journey in one day, and again changed horses 
at Rochester. These citizens were Nicholas 
Sheldwych, William Bale, and Thomas Holt, 
with his servant. They went to London on a 
Friday, in 20 Edward IV., a.d. 1450-1, about 
an arbitration between the citizens of Canter¬ 
bury and the Monastery of St. Augustine; 
and they spent on that day and the next for 

“ 4 horses to Rochester . 4s. 

food for men and hones at Sitting- 

bourne .18d. 

drink at Rochester and 4 hones 

thenoe to Gravesend . 19Jd. 

drink and beds at Gravesend, and 

barge hire to London. 16d. 

2 hones for Nich. Sheldwych and 
his man from Gravesend to 
London. 2s.” 

On the Saturday fortnight they went back 
to Canterbury, and spent for 

“ Breakfast at BUlingrgate. 8d. 

hire of wherry to Gravesend, be¬ 
cause the barge ‘perivit ’ ... 2s. 

4 hones from Gravesend to 

Rochester.16d. 

drink there. Id. 

4 horses from Rochester to Canter¬ 
bury .2s. 8d. 

food Jor men and horses at Sitting- 

bturno .15jd. 


1 horse for Will. Bale from 
Boughton to Canterbury, be¬ 
cause his first hone was tired... 


On the Thursday following, the said Nich. 
Sheldwych, Will. Bale, Thomas Holt, and two 
servants started again, and took two days for 
their journey. They drew for 


“ Breakfast at Canterbury. 

4 horses to Rochester . 

drink and horse-food at Sitting- 

bourne .. . 

cupper and beds at Rochester 

Friday, for 

“ Bread, wines, beer, and fire 
horses from Rochester to London 
diink and horse-food at Hartford 


On the Wednesday week they came back, 
and spent for 

“ Breakfast (Christopher Eloock 

with them) . 8Jd. 

barge-hire and 2 ‘ clamldibus’ 

(? cloaks).12d. 

4 horses from Gravesend to 

Rochester. lfid. 

-Rochester to Canterbury and 

drink at. G. 21. 

Meal at SittiDgbourne at 4 p.m., 
and horse-food. 19d.” 

(Hist. MSS. Com. Report 9 (1883-4), pp. 134-5 ) 

I doubt whether Chaucer’s pilgrims travelled 
at this pace in 1386 or 1388; and certainly they 
had not any Wat Tyler rebels in Kent to hurry 
them along like Richard II.’s mother had. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


a Wallah of an earlier year, in a warnings*'-*- 2 ? 
addressed to the Wallahs of 1869 before theyr r-* 
came to India. _-v,* 

Your reviewer, after being good enough to arc & 
say that “ Alun Aheer” has a ring of its own,,.*® 
proceeds to extract a stanza which, correctly* _• vdc 
quoted, runs as follows : -w.w 

“ As to which is loved best—let the Tbikurreply, 

Whom your law and the bunneah have bled till r*'*® 
he’s dry: * 


Load os: Jon* it, If 96. 

The reviewer of my little book on The 
Transvaal and the Boers thinks it “a pity 
that the author should perpetuate so ridiculous 
a misquotation as ‘ crushed, cabined and 
confined.’ ” 

This appears to me to raise two questions 
of more than purely personal interest. In 
the first place, does the reviewer maintain 
that one has a right to make corrections of any 
kind in a verbatim quotation from another 
author ? For instance, Lamb and Landor 
both had a trick of quoting from memory, and 
often very inaccurately. But, if I extract a 
passage in which one of them has quoted 
another author incorrectly, is it not surely my 
duty to “ perpetuate ” the misquotation along 
with the rest? As I happened to want the 
passage from Mr. Theal, to which the reviewer 
takes exception, I certainly did not think I had 
any right, much less a duty, to alter its 
wording. Seoondly, what ground has the 
reviewer for calling “ crushed, cabined and 
oonfined ” a “ ridiculous misquotation ” ? The 
words do not appear within quotation marks, 
and it is surely fair to assume that Mr, Theal 
knows his Macbeth as well as my reviewer or 
myself. Allusion is not the same thing as 
quotation, and it is hardly needful to adduce 
instances to show that it is equally justifi¬ 
able. 

W. E. Garrett Fisher. 


wnorn your law ana tne Dunneau have bled till -t.- j* 
he’s dry; tz.1 i 

Ask the multitude, weary to death of the rote 
That cleanses and count* them and hounds them 
totchool; ..j*, 

Ask the trader taxed bare of the galas of a jear . 

If Siikitr is more gentle than Alun Aheer ! ” ’" _ 

Your reviewer, or your printer, gives the - 
second line a ring of false grammar by turning I 
“have bled” into “has bled,” and weakens - T - 
the ring of the fourth by substituting the 
feeble word “sends” for the more emphatio 1 ? — 
and vigorous “hounds.” A'iis 

Alec McMillan. j % di 
[The reviewer humbly apologises for his i: 
misquotations. ] , rj | 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON—A CORRECTION. 


London: June 17,1196. 

In a paragraph in your last issue you say ' 
that the election of Mr. Rivington to the vacant 
fellowship is understood to be due to the fact 
that he “is opposed to the soheme for re¬ 
organising the university as a local teaching, 
body.” Will you allow me to point out that* 
no such scheme is or has been brought forward ? 
If the word “ local” is omitted from the above 
sentence, it will probably accurately represent 
the difference between the majority who voted 
for Mr. Rivington and the minority who voted 
for Sir Joseph Lister. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


[We used the word “ local ” deliberately 
though our meaning would have been better 
expressed if we had put a comma between 
“local’’and "teaching.” What we intended 
to imply was that, under the proposed scheme, 
the University of London would necessarily 
acquire a local character, which it certainly 
does not at present possess.—E d. Academy ] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mondit, July 0, 5 p.ra. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

Tuesday, July 7, 3 p.m. Anglo-Russinn : "Explorations 
of Arctic Siberian Rivers,” by ('apt. Joseph \Viggin. 
Saturday, July ll,3.4op.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


8CIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


“DIVERS DITTIES.” 

London: Jane Si, 1896. 

Permit me to say a word or two with refer¬ 
ence to the second of the notices under heading 
‘ Two Volumes of Verse ” in the Academy of 
June 20. 

There is no poem called the “ Wallah of 
1869 ” in my Divers Ditties. And the words, 
“ Go Cultivate the Grub Street Muse,” &c., 
purport to be uttered, as the heading and 
tenor of the poem in which they occur suffi¬ 
ciently show, not by a Wallah of 1869, but by 


Outlines of Psychology. By 0. KLulpe. 
Translated from the German by E. B. 
Titchener. (Sonnenschein.) 

Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of 
Feeling. By Hiram M. Stanley. (Sonnen¬ 
schein.) 

More than thirty years elapsed between 
the original publication of Wundt’s 
Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, 
and its translation into English : two years 
sufficed to give us the English rendering 
of Kiilpe’s Outlines of Psychology, The 
growing internationalisation of thought is 
very striking; how has it reacted upon 
psychology as a Ecience ? 

Mr. Stanley observes that 

“psychology is marked off from all other 
science as distinct in subject and method. Its 
being so individual and subjective is the greatest 
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hindrance to its progress, tor science is verifiable 
knowledge; but how shall we have a method of 
toctdousneas verification ? A biologist announces 
I the discovery of a pineal eye in a certain embryo, 
tod straightway the fact may be verified by a 
holt of observers; but if a psychologist an¬ 
nounces that he has discovered a new mode of 
I consciousness, the verification is by no means 
I to easy. An introspective consensus is not im- 
poaible; but it requires exceptional gifts, and 
Wining in introspection. Before psychology 
esn reach any standing, a method of subjective 
verification must be formulated and adhered to, 
ts rigidly as corresponding verification is re¬ 
paired by objective science. The backwardness 
of psychology is in this most significant, that 
while a half-dozen recognised biologists may 
announce a certain fact, and it ui immediately 
accepted as scientific knowledge, no such action 
can occur in psychology.” 

It Mows that, while we now have a 
lumber of admirable monographs, there 
is, and can be, no classical psychology. 
Each nation, each school, each individual 
psychologist regards the subject differently. 
In one department, however, psychological 
1 method is making steady progress, and of 
this Prof. Kiilpe is admittedly one of the 
best exponents. 41 Outlines of Psychology, 
:1 based upon the Besults of Experimental 
' > Investigation,” is the full title of his work, 
and to this department he confines himself. 
He Introduction includes a brief historical 
if; sketch, pointing to Wundt as the master of 
ui- modem psychology, from his combination 
jif.'i of the experimental and psycho-physical 
methods, along with the comprehensive 
T discussion of all psychical facts, and his 
r :< ; foundation of the Leipsig Laboratory for 
’ systematic study of experimental. psychology 
r in 1879. There is also a bibliography of 
the best recent works and periodicals. 

The index of contents forms an admirable 
backbone to the book. The plan is dear 
t ;, and tangible. Elements of Consciousness, 
. Connexions of Conscious Elements, State of 
Consciousness, is the order in which Prof. 
i Kiilpe attacks the subject. 

( The elements of consciousness are sensa¬ 
tions—(«) peripherally, (J) centrally excited 
—and feeungs. A sensation is a simple 
amadous process in relations of dependence 
upon particular nerve organs, peripheral 
and central. It is not a solid substrate to 
which attributes are added, but can ealy be 
compared with other sensations in virtue 
of the attributes implied in it. Four 
attributes may be predicated of sensation: 
quality, intensity, duration, and extension. 
Quality and duration are indispensable for 
' every sensation; extension belongs to visual 
I and cutaneous sensations only; intensity 
I cannot be ascribed to sensations of sight. 
Sensible discrimination (Feohner)—i.e., oom- 
parisen—is our only instrument in the 
| analysis of sensations. 

I The classification of sensations is based 
> upon their relation to certain peripheral 
and central organs of the nervous 
system. Prof. Kiilpe holds this to be the 
only unequivocal prindple of class dis¬ 
tinction among sensations, and thus at 
the outset of his work adopts the. physio¬ 
logical standpoint. After stating the 
methods of peycho-phymoal measurement, 
there is an interesting section on stimulus 
and nervous excitation. With regard to 
“ ipecific energy,” Kiilpe insists that nerve 


fibres and their central terminations are 
physiologically indifferent structures, capa¬ 
ble of most diverse functions, their specific 
character being imposed on them by external 
or internal excitation. Cerebral localisation, 
too, is less the topography of certain sub¬ 
strates, as inevitable to a mass of sensations 
as the periphjeral organ related with them, 
than a functional association with certain 
areas, rendered normal by practice. 

Unfortunately, the same paragraph illus¬ 
trates the too often irresponsible character 
of psychology. One of the most serious 
hindrances to real progress in the science is 
that psychologists are apt to welcome any 
“new” fact tendered to them from the 
physiological side, and to make use of it in 
all conceivable applications. In the account 
of retinomotor action, as proposed by Engei- 
mann, we have a hypothesis whioh is perhaps 
true—perhaps, also, not true. Fick, at any 
rate, disputes it. And yet upon this slender 
thread Prof. Kiilpe does not hesitate to 
suspend four propositions: (1) the effect of 
inadequate stimulation upon the nerve 
stem; (2) the phenomena of after-sensation; 
(3) 44 primary " and 44 secondary ” sensations, 
on stimulating the peripheral organ; (4) 
centrally excited sensations, as hallucina¬ 
tions, &c. 

After dealing with each class of sensation 
—(a) on experimental evidence, (i) theo¬ 
retically, with a bibliographies! appendix 
to each section—Prof. Kiilpe passes to 
44 centrally excited sensations.” And, if it is 
fair to choosewhere the whole is so admirable, 
this chapter impresses one with the highest 
idea of the quality of the translation. In 
the original it was difficult to read, and 
prima facie less clear than other parts of 
the book. Prof. Titchener has removed 
most of the difficulties, making a few 
alterations in the text, and adding a new 
paragraph on the experimental methods of 
the investigation of memory and association. 
Generally speaking, we owe Prof. Titchener 
real recognition for the masterly manner in 
which he has translated this book. When 
will Wundt’s Physiologitche Psychology be 
equally accessible to English readers ? 

In his discussion of feeling, Kiilpe inolines 
to a central physiological theory, as explain¬ 
ing the facts of affective consciouBnees, the 
lack of difference between peripherally and 
centrally excited feelings, &c. Mejrnert and 

Wundtrepresentthetwoaspectsofthistheory. 
According to Meynert, the physiological 
equivalent of feeling is to be looked for in 
the variations of nutrition in the cerebral 
cortex; according to Wundt, pleasantness 
and unpleasantness arise from the reaction 
of apperception upon sensations. The latter 
appears to Kiilpe to present feweet difficulties. 
The conscious elements are classified accord¬ 
ing as their connexion is qualitative - fusion, 
or temporal, or spatial=colligation ( Ter- 
sckmelzungen and Verkntipfungen ): that is, if 
the connected elements are temporarily and 
spatially identical, but differ in quality, 
their connexion must be termed fusion; if 
they differ in duration or extension, colliga¬ 
tion. Under these headings are included the 
fusion of special sensations—auditory, visual, 
& c .—the psychological doctrine of time and 
space, and the connexion of sensations of 
differ ent senses, and of different cesses of 


elements (sensations and feelings). Fusion 
of the latter is denoted by the abstract 
terms emotion, impulse, moral, passion. 
Under the “state of consciousness” are 
included attention, will, sleep and dreams, 
hypnosis. 

Mr. Stanley’s book will probably appeal 
to a different circle. It is eminently read¬ 
able and suggestive. But the method is not 
scientific, nor is it likely to rank among the 
permanent contributions to psychological 
literature. The author’s theory is that pure 
pain constituted the primitive mind. He 
allows, indeed, that it is difficult to conceive 
of this bare undifferentiated pain, as original 
conscious act, it being so foreign to our own 
mental acts. Tet, even with this reservation, 
he throws a rather severe strain on the 
introspective method. 

There is, undeniably, much that oommends 
itself in the hypothesis that mind first reacted 
through pain, and not in any cognitive act, 
or pure sensation, of no immediate value 
for life. “Mind, like all other functions, 
must originate in some very simple and 
elementary form as demanded at some 
critical moment for the preservation of the 
organism.” 

Mr. Stanley pleads for restricting the 
term 44 feeling” to states of pleasure and 
pain, and for not including under it those 
states of consciousness in whioh neither is 
a dominant factor. He also, by the way, 
reckons feeling as 44 one element in tri¬ 
partite mind”—a view of consciousness 
which is to be deprecated. 

Frances A. Welby. 


TWO GRAMMARS OF ARAMAIC. 
Abriss des bibluchen Aramdisch; Qrammatik, 
nark Handschriften berichtigte Texte, Wiirter- 
buch. Von H. L. Strack. (Leipzig : Hinrichs.) 
The constant increase in the number of students 
of Syriac is an encouraging sign of the times. 
The discoveries in the library of St. Oatherine’s 
convent at Sinai are doubtless among the 
causes of this striking phenomenon, and we 
may expect further accessions to our store of 
early Christian records in Syriao whioh call for 
ftil fl t ft'nniri skilled interpreters. But not only 
the Eastern Aramaio, usually called Syriao, 
but the Western Aramaio represented in the 
Old Testament and the Targums needs the 
attention of theologians. And we may be 
grateful to Prof. Strack that he has provided so 
cheap and convenient and, above ail, accurate 
a sketch, which, within the short compass of 
forty-six pages, presents the beginner with the 
forms of the language and the chief grammati¬ 
cal rules, with the Biblical Aramaio in a text 
oritioally revised on the basis of four MSS. and 
a glossary. Footnotes (with various readings) 
are appended to the texts, and references to the 
best contemporary philological aids are not 
omitted; this of itself is a rare merit in an in¬ 
troductory grammar. We take this oppor¬ 
tunity of commending the Ohrestoasatay of 
passages from the Targums, also on the basis of 
a oollation of MSS. and early editions, which 
Prof. Merx contributed in 1888 to the 44 Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium,” then edited by Prof. 
Strack. 

« pobta Linguarum Orientalium.” — 
Kurzgefasste Qrammatik der biblisch-arcmditchen 
Sprache. Litteratur, Paradigmen, kritiach 
berichtigte Texte und Gloesar. Yon Karl 
Marti. (Berlin: Beuther und Beiohard. Lon¬ 
don: Williams & Norgate.) Not long after 
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Prof. H. L. 8track'* most excellent Abriss 
(which gives more than it promises, though less 
than the learned author would have wished to 
give) oomes Prof. Earl Marti’* Grammar of 
Biblical Aramaic, in the series of elementary 
handbooks published by Beuther & Beiohard. 
Into the controversy relative to the origin of 
the book it is not for us to enter: we find it 
impossible to believe that either the older or 
the younger scholar (Prof. 8track or Prof. 
Marti) should not have followed the strictest 
rules of fairness and courtesy. That the 
publishers should have found it necessary to 
append a notice justifying their own conduct 
is intelligible. Students will, at any rate, be 
grateful for this lucid and oompendioua Gram¬ 
mar, which, with Strack’s Abriss and Eautzach’s 
masterly—and, of course, indispensable—larger 
grammatical treatise, seems to complete the 
series of introductions to Biblical Aramaio. 
That obligations are expressed to other scholars 
is a pic- ;: of the care with which the present 
work nas been prepared. It is no mere com- 

S ilation, but represents the best knowledge of 
le time, and, in particular, has had the 
friendly revision of Prof. Socin of Leipzig. 
Other names mentioned are those of Bevan, 
Zimmem, and Andreas, representing Aramaic, 
Assyrian, and Old Persian scholarship respec¬ 
tively. From all these scholars valuable help 
has been had in the Glossary (see, among many 
others, the articles corresponding to the Author¬ 
ised Version’s Apharsaohites, Apharsathchites, 
Tarpelites, Tatnai, Shethar-boznai). The 
Grammar falls into three parts: (i.) on the mode 
of writing and pronouncing (including vocalisa¬ 
tion); (ii.) on the grammatical forms; (ill.) 
remarks on the syntax. This is followed by a 
carefully seleoted bibliographical list, by tables 
of the paradigms, and by an edition of the 
Aramaio texts in Daniel and Ezra, and the 
short Aramaic passages in Genesis xxxi. 47 
and Jeremiah x. 11. The work is completed 
by the Glossary already referred to. That the 
Aramaio portions of Ezra precede those of 
Daniel is justified by the corruptions which 
disfigure the text of the former. That the 
passages in Ezra are linguistically earlier than 
those in Daniel will, it is hoped, be dear to 
attentive students of the Glossary. There can 
be no question that for the purposes of the 
d ass-room Prof. Marti’* Grammar will be even 
more useful than Prof. Straok’s Abriss. We 
only wish that the two books could have been 
condensed into one, by the collaboration of the 
authors! For the shorter work has distinctive 
merits of its own, notably in the Aramaio 
texts, whioh appeal to a higher public than the 
tables of forms. 


SANSKRIT MSS. FROM CENTRAL 
ASIA. 

We quote the following] from the annua 
address ddivered to the Asiatic Sodety o 
Bengal by the president, Mr. A. Pedler, ii 
February last: 

“A statement of the parts and contents of th 
Bower MSS. was given in the presidential addrea 
of 1894. Part I. of the edition prepared by Dr 
HOernle under the orders of Government hac 
then been published. Since then, Part II., thi 
largest, has been published, iu two fasciculi. Thi 
completes about two-thirds of the total. Th< 
remainder, containing the tracts on divination anc 
sorcery, Dr. Hoernle hopes to be able to publist 
in the course of the current year. 

nnmbw of fragment* 
of Central Asian MSS. were received by Dr 
Hoernle through the Foreign Office. They haw 
beeb described in the Proceedings for May. 1895 
(See Academy, September 14, 1895.] Thei 
must have belonged to some eight or nine differed 
MoS., which were written some on palm-leave* 
bark ’ °H? era paper- The fonnei 
exhibit characters like those in the Bower MSS. 
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the latter, like those in the Weber M8S. [now at 
St Petersburg]. Though mere fragments, they 
may prove of importance from the palaeographic 
point of view, for which reason Dr. Hoernle hopes 
shortly to be able to publish selected specimens. 

“ In November last Dr. Hoernle also received a 
fourth instalment of Central Asian MSS., through 
the Foreign Office. The three others are the 
Bower MSS., the Weber MSS., and the fragments 
above-mentioned. Of this fourth instalment, no 
notioe has yet been made public, as Dr. Hoernle 
has not had sufficient leisure for careful exam¬ 
ination. It may, however, be mentioned that the 
MSS. consist of a number of large sheets of 
inscribed paper. The sheets are, in the main, of 
two sizes : namely, 11x8 and 11x2) inches. The 
larger sheets are inscribed on one side only; the 
sm al ler, as a rule, an both sides. The characters 
on the former, and most of those on the latter, are 
varieties of Nagari, approaching the Central *«i»n 
tope. On some of the sheets, however. Dr. Hoernle 
has noticed an entirely different class of characters, 
which have a curious resemblance to the early 
Mongol script, written in perpendicular lines 
or (it may be) native Arabic, written from right to 
left. This mixture of scripts in the MSS. would 
seem to point to a very early period for their 
writing, about the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest. The decipherment of their contents, 
for which there has not yet been time, may perhaps 
throw more light onthe subject. Whether the sheets 
form a connected work, or represent separate 
documents, it is also as yet impossible to say. 
They were reoeived in a very crumpled condition, 
and have to be first carefully flattened out and 
mounted before an attempt at reading can be 
made. They, as well as the fragments before 
mentioned, are said to have been dug out of the 
old ruins long since buried in mini near Kuchar. 
They were secured through the exertions of 
Captain 8. H. Godfrey, the British Joint-Oom- 
miasioner in Ladakh ; and Dr. Hoernle proposes 
to call them henceforth the * Godfrey MSST ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THK DERIVATION OF “ EBAL ” AND “ JANOAH.” 

Oxford: Jons 18, 1698. 

In support of Mr. G. B. Gray’s explanation 
of (Mount) Ebal, in the Academy, June 20, it 
should be added that Josephus {Ant. v. 1, 19) 
gives the name as HfirjAor {v.l. rsfiqAc»). In 
other words, if the text is correct, he recognises 
an e-vowel in the seoond syllable of the name. 
In Ant. iv. 8, 44, however, Niese’s text gives 
the strange form BouAtj. 

If from Mount Ebal I may pass to a 
more northerly locality, I would express the 
oonviotion that the Jenoam of the Flinders 
Petrie inscription (mentioned after Ashkelon 
and Gezer) is the Janoah of 2 Sings xv. 29, 
where it is introduced between Abel-beth- 
maaoah and Eedesh. Any one who has read 
Brugsoh’s History of Egypt, W. Max Muller’s 
Alien und Europa, or Prof. Sayce’s Patriarchal 
Palestine, will see at once how interesting this 
identification really is. W. Max Muller him¬ 
self, from a small-print note at the end of his 
book, is half indined to this view, though he 
does not clearly express it. Janoah, then, was 
an Israelitish frontier oity towards Tyre. Its 
riches allured Tiglath-pileser as they had long 
before allured Thothmes III. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Sotheran & Co. will shortly issue, 
in an edition limited to 250 copies, a monograph 
on the family of thrushes, upon which the late 
Henry Seebohm was engaged up to the time 
of his death, and which has been completed by 
Dr. Bowdler Sharpe. It will be illustrated 
with nearly 150 coloured plates. 

Dr. Albert Gunther, formerly of the 
Natural History Museum, has been elected 
president of the Iinnean Society, in succession 
to Mr, C, B. Clarke. 
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The Albert medal of the Society of ijrti l'.'l ^ r .- 
been awarded to Prof. David Edwr ^y. i 
Hughes ^ 

“ in recognition of the services he has rmdc % -_*■ 
to arts, ma nu f actures, and commerce, by)' 
numerous inventions in electricity and mag#etl 
especially the printing telegraph and »i» ’ • 
phone.” -a a a 

The June part of the Journal of the Cbemi •' 
Society prints the Hofmann Memorial Lech " JJ. 
delivered by Lord Playfair in 1893, taptl ^ a 
with contributions on Hofmann’s sc mil,.. 
work by Sir Frederick Abel, Dr. 1 r . l’,‘y, 
Perkin, and Prof. H. E. Armstrong, a d tw 
portraits of Hofmann—one from a phottgrap.' -jest? 
taken shortly before he left England, the otha.; \n ji 
from a heliogravure after the picture painte-1 by turn 
Angeli in 1890. '-c* *j 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. L. L. Forman, of Cornell Universit 
U.S.A., has compiled indices to Andocidi 
Lycurgus, and Dinarous, which will bs pul 
lished shortly by the Clarendon Press. 
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We must notioe together the two last 
bera of the Classical Review (David Nutt.) ...y 

The number for May opens with an axau- 7_ 
nation of the conditions under whioh t p 
“ Culex ” was written, replete with geographic r ' 
and legendary lore, by Prof. Bobinaon El 
After bringing together from recondite sour 'T~ x " 
the various myths—regarding Cadmus and HG'v' 
mione, the infernal world, an oracle of 1 r ‘ * 
dead, &c.—that are associated with the local ~"' 11 1 
of the poem, he then proceeds to give the 
reasonable theory of its authorship. r 

“Some such visitor [to Actlum, after the battk 
familiar with the “ Georgies,” perhaps (but a ' 
certainly) with the ‘Iliad ’—or again some chan "T 
settler in this district of Epirus, not impossibly a 
Greek trained in the language and poetry of Boa 
—may have planned an epyllion imitating the styl -t 
and ideas of Vergil. Into this he worked two a 
the most famous episodes in the * Georgies ’: tb 
happiness of a country life and the story o 
Orpheus and Eurydioe. The local legends Ian 
themselves to his plan; and he fixed the scene » 
his Vergilian epyllion in the Agave grove on th 
hanks of the Acheron—the same Acheron iron 
whioh Orpheus had, as tradition told, near]; 
regained his Eurydioe. The story once written, it 
remained to add a look oi genuiness, by dedicatinj 
the poem to the man who as Octavius had beet ■ _ 
Vergil’s early patron and was now as Auguetu T* 
master of the Bo man world. The introduction o. > 
Octavius’ name and the predominance of Vergiliat, 
motifs in the poem would combine with the reA^' b 
merits of the workmanship to give it circulation, 
and eventually to make it thought an actual wori -'- i 
of Vergil's youth." ~ty- 

Prof. Cook Wilson contributes an elaborat 
analysis of the passage in the “ Politics,” wher' ?l -- 
Aristotle classifies the arts of acquisitioi 
maintaining the intelligibility of tue text 
Under archaeology, Mr. J. Grafton Miln 
attempts, as against Furtwangler, a ne. 
restoration of the throne of Apollo at Amyclai 
as described by Pausanias. And we must nc 
omit to mention a set of Greek epigram* 
Watts’s allegorical pictures by Prof. <i. 

Warr. There are several important review! ^ 
In noticing Gilbert’s “Constitutional Antic’s, 
quities of Sparta and Athens,” Mr. R. 'V : L: 
Macan chiefly devotes himself to three points^' * i 
the weight to be attached to the 
noAirvla; the age of enrolment or of legs 
majority at Athens ; the composition a 7'; 1 
the grand jury of 6000 dikasts. Prof. V • 

M. _ Ramsay’s latest book on St. Paul 
reviewed by Mr. F. Bendall, who is unable i , 
accept the novel views there propounded as t. 1 
the history of the early Church. In connexio ''!^'. 
with Leaf and Bayfield’s edition of tl' 

“ Iliad," Mr. W. Q. F. Anderson contests tl 
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theory of Homeric armour which the 
i have adopted from BeioheL 
; Cm June number likewise opens with an 
iqortant article, by Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, 

, « the “provocatio militiae” and provincial 
*r. diction. The following are his oon- 

: iswos: 

■ 11 (tj That there was probably no enactment 
vending the Provocatio in the later period of the 
fcpiblic, bat that the rules observed with respect 
t niidiction over Boman citizens were a part of 
cm tntrj law. In consequence, a breach of these 
ida was not a specific crime, bat oould be 
pithed only by the extraordinary power of the 
teltia which knew no limits to the co n ception 
4 PerdueUio. 

1 “ (2) That the first positive enactment, enjoin - 
thg a penalty, was the Lex Jolla de Vi Publics, 
r. probably referred to extraordinary jurisdiction 
-political cases. Perhaps ordinary capital juris- 
fcaion orer Boman citizens was m the case of 
ntain crimes extended to all the provinces, and 
the right to exercise extraordinary jurisdiction 
Bias to here been recognised in certain cases in 
tie 1 public ’ provinces. 

" (3) There is no evidence for a universal appeal 
it Caesar, resting on a denial of the j uriadlction of 
d governors over Boman citizens, although there 
to have been some such appeal in certain 
'Met ham the Emperor’s delegatee." 

In view of a statement, by M. Chatelain—that 
> minuscule copy of an uncial MS. of Livy 
icowed that the later scribe had deliberately 
I inserted orthographical archaisms whioh were 
jut found in his original—Mr. W. M. Lindsay 
ibs taken the trouble to collate portions of the 
ninth century minuscule MS. of Livy in the 
Vatican. Hi. conclusion is that the fact 
starred by M. Chatelain is probably excep¬ 
tional, and that copyists generally deviate from 
their originals by substituting familiar rather 
than archaic forms: in short, "the principle 
vhich determines the orthography in our edi¬ 
tion) of Latin authors is not impugned.” Mr. 
1Y. Allen gives an aooount of the catalogues 
•f Greek MSS. in Italian libraries, of which so 
tiny have been appearing recently. Mr. R. 
klitelaw returns to the discussion of the 
*wal constructions in Greek with »4 ph- Mr. 
LD. Archer Hind reviews Cook’s “ Statisti¬ 
cs! Basis of Plato’s Ethics”; Prof. Robinson 
hha, a valuable contribution to the textual 
ritidsm of Catullus that has been published by 
■■’of. Sri of Turin; Mr. It. C. Seaton, 


“Empire of the Ptolemies”; Mr. 

( A Parnell, two German books on the 
-tythology of Arcadia and Laconia, and also a 
:?w edition of Preller’s “ Greek Mythology ” ; 
; _cof. Postgate, Mackail’e “ Latin Literature ” ; 
*r. A E. Brooke, Conybeare’s edition of the 
0* Vita Contemplative,” which he oalls 
"the most important contribution to the study 
> Philo that has appeared for some time ” ; 

Mr. E. Lake, Motor’s edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
catemmt.” 


IMPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

IhuBEiDoi Philological.— [Thursday, May 28.) 
?*• v E!au ii, president, in the chair.—Dr. Jackson 
*ti*pspo on Parmenides utpl fiats 122-125 
Prelltr, ed. vii. $ 100), of which the 
. b m abstract: L. 125, loser hpforfptsr, 
/} lUra pifitr, Is translated by Bitter 
eUer ''Twuiam neutri quidqnam cum altera 
? ua " lle ®V’ and this rendering appears to find 
seceptanoe. But, (1) ini obStrlptp pita 
V” uonld mean, not " since neither has any- 
^gconmou,” hut “ since Nothing (or Nothing- 
btto neither," “ since neither has 
•xiang (or Nothingness) in it.” (2) The im- 
Jrf* j®!?* “ cum altera ” have no equivalent 
.1.“S or «fnaL Does not Parmenides mean that 

elements “ %ht ” and “ night ” are equal in 

VrtuU® to the toot that, since neither has 
Nothingness) in it, they are both of 


them unchangeable and indestinctible P In other 
wards, the two elements upon which Parmenides 
builds his physical system resemble, not the 
elements of the Ionian*, which are capable of 
intrinsic modification (foAofwit); but those of 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists, which, 
themselves eternal and immutable, produce the 
variety of sensible things by putfs r* Sihxxa fb re. 
Compare Empedocles’ description of his elements, 
which are Tai r* lcirra sal fiAisa yirrar (87) 
and atr' (arty rain, ti hXXi |A«h> it iiorra ylvtrai 
HXXoSty &XXa ka! hre/tis, alii' ApoTa (94, 95) ; and 
at 86, aii S’ &xou« Xpywr oriXor oIk haarri\6r, 
observe the sarcastic reference to Parmenidee’ 
xirpor tpmr iwiur axarrjxby hxoiaar (112).—Dt. 
Postgate communicated a paper of emendations 
of the text of Phaedrns, baaed upon the recent 
text by L. Havet. I 5. 8. For quia sum fortis read 
tuque consorts (cf. Babxios, Fab. 67, At l[ laov 
xotvurhs). II. 4. 19. For the unmetrioal sese rsplsuit, 
sue expleuit seems an easier oorrection than se 
rsplcuit. II. 5. 16. For the unmetrioal “ iactans 
offieium corns ” we might read with the same sense 
“ i. come officiolum ” (for the metre cf. I. 8, 2). 
II. 8. 9,10. Placing a comma after data we may 
add ut after diet, and, reading excipient for 
excipiunt with Havet, avoid his awkward trans- 
poeition of the two lines. III. 17. 2. For 
“diui legerunt” Havet reads dii at; but “el 
di 1.” seems preferable. IV. 6. 2. “ Historia 
quorum in tabernis flngitur,” quorum is, of oourae, 
corrupt; but some gen. plural U required, cerdonum, 
ot perhaps autorum. IV. 7. 20. For imperisem, i.e. 
impium, read impiam. The reference is to the 
fable of Minos and Scylla (see especially Propertius 
3. 19 27 sq ) V. 7. 17 sqq. These eofrupt lines 
should be thus restored: u ut incipiehat Prlnoeps 
ad baculum ingredi j addudt pretio predbus, ut 
tantummodo | ipso ludurum oetenderet sese die 
(for ad baculum, compare Prop. 4. 2. 39). Appendix 
9. 1-4. As Havet shows, something must have 
fallen out after 1 1; then for “ UK parem,” read 
“ uni parem.” App. 13.15, 16. The prepositions 
p (=pro) and p (=per) have interchanged place*. 
Hence read not only “produxarat” with Bathe, 
but also “perspUAt.” 74.24. For “ artiore uinxit," 
read artior reuinxit rather than a. deuinxit (Banian). 
It. 28. mttlier must be corrupt; uirgo (op. v. 6) 
seems better than uidtsa. 29.1. " Procter uolan- 
tem,” read u props uolantem.” 

Historical.— [Thursday, June 18.) 

Bib M. E. Grawt Buff, president, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows: 
F. J. Gardiner, E. B. N. Mathews, J. 0. Elaom, 
and the Bev. John James.—A paper wae read by 
Mr. J. P. Wallis on "The Early Constitutional 
History of the American Colonies,” in which the 
growth of constitutional and part^ai- atary self- 
government was traced throughout the history of 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and other colonies and 
plantations, during the seventeenth century.—A 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. B. G. 
Marsden, B. Newton (bane, and Miss Ooman took 
part.—The society then adjourned to November 19. 


FINE ART. 

A CATALOGUE OF MR. WHISTLER’S 
LITHOGRAPHS. 

Although in artistic interest the lithographs of 
Mr. Whistler can never rival his etchings, one is 
glad to have an authoritative list of them, such 
as is to be found in the neat, charmingly printed 
volume, Mr. Whistler's Lithotpraplis, which 
Mr. T. R. Way—the artist whose practical con¬ 
nexion with lithography is well known—has 
just issued through Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 

The old French proverb, Qui s'excuse s’accuse, 
may possibly, be cited with reference to Mr. 
Way, who practically points out that, just as he 
has finished his catalogue, Mr. Whistler may be 
discovered busy in the production of new litho¬ 
graphs. Hereafter it may be someone’s pleasure 
to speak of these lithographs as “ undescribed ” 
—which, indeed, they naturally and inevitably 
will he, like certain of his etchings, not because 
of any peculiar rarity, but from the simple fact 


that they were done subsequently to the volume’ 
Mr. Way finds a precedent for his publication 
of the lithograph catalogue in Mr. Thomas's 
publication of a very early catalogue of Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings. But the precedents rather 
unfortunate, as Mr. Thomas’s catalogue has 
long been superseded—its entries chronicle only 
about a third of the etchings which Mr.Whistler 
has executed; and ever since the publication of 
another, larger, and later study of the great 
etcher, Mr. Whistler has continued to etch. 
That there will be any “finality,” as people 
say, about the present catalogue (is therefore 
very unlikely; yet, even as a partial record, it 
will always have value. 

From its pages the reader will learn—doubt¬ 
less to his great surprise—that Mr. Whistler 
has executed, by this time, a hundred and 
thirty drawings on the stone or upon that 
transfer paper which is now so much used. 
We wish that Mr. Way’s catalogue had been 
steadily chronological. It is chronological 
mainly, but not altogether. It appears that 
Mr. Whistler made no lithographs till 1878, 
and then straightway produced some of his 
very finest—the “Limehouse” (No. 4), the 
“Nocturne” (No. 5), and the “Early Morn¬ 
ing” (No. 7). The first two were issuod long 
after they were wrought, in the superior 
edition of thirty copies of the portfolio called 
“ Notes,” by the Goupil house. They are 
accordingly rare; but their rarity is, we 
imagine, greatly excelled by that of the 
“ Early Morning,” which has never been 
publicly issued at all. One or two of the finest 
things Mr. Whistler ever did in this medium— 
we speak, of course, of lithography—were 
issued in the Whirlwind at the price of a 
penny. We have said that none of the litho¬ 
graphs go back beyond 1878 ; but some of the 
etchings of the veteran and admirable artist 
with whose agreeable labour this book deals 
bear date 1857, and many of the finest of all 
were wrought in 1858 and 1859—in other 
words, nearly forty years ago. 

The lithographs, like the etchings, have 
nearly all of them singular freshness (“ Savoy 
Pigeons ’’—one of the latest—is, it is true, an 
exception to this rule); and we are far from 
lacking in due appreciation of their refined and 
personal quality, when we point out the obvious 
impossibility of their taking rank with the 
etchings. Lithography does but multiply an 
original drawing: it has no quality that is 
quite its own. The etched line, on the other 
hand—the bitten line—and even the work in 
dry-point, have their own special characteristics 
and virtues, which belong to no other art. 
Hence, to the impartial observer, the greater 

S reciousness of the etching. Yet are the 
thographs very delightful, in their lighter 
fashion, and we are grateful to Mr. Way for 
the care and loving-kindness of his record, of 
them. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN CRETE. 

ra.—MYCENAEAN DIKTA. 

Fhom the upland plain of Lasethi I followed 
onoe more the traces of the Mycenaean fortified 
way (described in the Academy, June 1, 1895, 
p. 469) across the ranges to the east, discover¬ 
ing new phrouria near its track in the Katharo 
basin. This military way (as already noticed) 
binds the hi ghlands of Western Dikta with the 
gre at primeval city of Goulas, which, like 
Myoenae itself, was the converging point of a 
prehistoric road system. This time I was able 
to trace along the early part of its oourae 
another road leading from the eastern gate of 
Goulas towards its natural port, St. Nikolaos, 
the later a«t4> rpbs Kapipa. This road, on enter¬ 
ing the eastern outworks of Goulas, follows the 
southern edge of the crater-like hollow that 
divides He two akropolisee, and finally enters 
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the northern of the two through a separate 
division of the same highly fortified quarter 
as the road from Lasethi. 

The traveller arriving from the port found him¬ 
self inaBubquadrangularenelosure, which appar¬ 
ently served as a kind of small agora, overlooked 
on the north by two square towers, between which 
the road seems to have ascended by a ramp to 
the upper steep of this citadel. On the 
southern side, this enclosure was flanked by a 
high terrace wall of roughly horizontal 
structure, the uppermost layer of which pro¬ 
jects so as to form a kind of parapet. This 
wall supports the emplacement of a megaron 
of superior construction, taken by Spratt—who 
Confounded Goulas with the ancient Olous 
(Elunda)—to be the temple of Britomartis. 
Above this, again, rises the southern akropolis 
height, while oelow, to the east, is a crater-like 
hollow onoe ocoupied by a distinct quarter of 
the oity. 

In the middle of the Agora itself, which 
thus forms the oentre of oivio interest, is a 
small oblong building with walls originally 
only breast-high, consisting of two tiers of 
large blocks, the upper of whioh shows exter¬ 
nally a projecting border, whioh reoalls on a 
smaller scale the parapet of the terrace wall. 
The entrance of this small enclosure has 
mortised slabs for the insertion of jambs on 
either side, and must have consisted of a door¬ 
way higher than the walls themselves, and 
which may, therefore, have served some sacral 
purpose. In front (of this is a large cistern or 
reservoir out out of the rook, and originally, no 
doubt, like other cisterns of Goulas, roofed in 
with the aid of limestone beams. Behind the 
building, about a dozen yards back, is a kind of 
stone-work recess or exedra. 

The appearance of this small low-walled 
building m so conspicuous a position, with 
the large reservoir in front of it, had greatly 
excited my curiosity during two previous 
visits to this site. Certain religious representa¬ 
tions on some reoently discovered rings and 
intaglios of Myoenaean date seem to throw 
fresh light on the matter. All these agree in 
exhibiting a votary or adorante before a 
hypaethral shrine containing one or more 
sacred trees—in some oases associated with 
“ baetyls ” or pillarsof stone, one of whioh, on a 
ring from Knusos, stands in the doorway of the 
enclosure, and takes the characteristic shape of 
the Aphrodite of Paphos. In the low-walled 
hypaethral building of Goulhs, with its loftier 
doorway and adjaoent tank, one is tempted to 
see a Mycenaean shrine of the same class—it 
maybe, of greater antiquity than the Cypriote 
sanctuary. 

But the subjeot of Goulas and its remains 
is too extensive for this brief sketch of travel. 
Following the north coast, past the Lyttian 
Minoa and Istron, I found, at a spot called 
Guraia, a pre-historio polichna, with remains of 
primitive houses adapted to later hovels, and 
traces of roads supported by Cyclopean 
masonry. Farther along the ooast, on a peak 
called Kastri, near Turioti, was an ancient 
settlement, with walls and houses of smaller 
(and unoemented) stones than the usual Myoe¬ 
naean, and which, from the abundant frag¬ 
ments of pithoi, with reliefs in a style 
approaching the proto-Corinthian, probably 
for the most part owed its construction to the 
eighth centner b.o. One of these reliefs 
showed an interesting figure of a Centaur 
brandishing a palm-tree, with another palm 
in front of him. Of the subterranean staircase 
here I have already spoken, and a recently 
discovered tholos tomb and Mycenaean gem 
showed that the beginnings at least of the 
settlement dated from a more remote period. 
The engraved gem is of good work, and repre¬ 
sents a “Myoenaean” man, clad in a loin¬ 
cloth, who has lassooed a large animal with 


ram-like horns, which he drags down with the 
aid of a dog. 

I will not here delay over the primeval and 
Hellenic remains of Eteia, Itanos, and Praesos, 
on which muoh new light has been thrown by 
the researches of the Italian archaeologist, 
Dr. Mariani. Among the limestone ranges 
between the site of Praesos and the Libyan 
Sea I attacked a more unexplored region. 
The upland valley of Zyro was evidently an 
important centre of Myoenaean habitation. At 
the south-east comer of the plain I found a 
group of pre-historio phrouria, on the 
Omaltta plan, the best preserved bearing 
the name Pyrgitles; and in a glen above, 
known from its two pools as Vri a ifwia, 
the same phenomenon repeated itself. One 
of the phrouria at this spot (called from a 
now non-existent wood VtA Sitro) may best 
be described, like some others of the olass, as an 
akropolis in embryo ; and here was found an 
interesting jasper seal withpictographic script, 
already referred to as presenting some Hittite 
affinities. 

The way to the coast led through a stupen¬ 
dous rock-chasm, opening below a head¬ 
land known at Kastri, the upper plateau of 
which was girt on its accessible sides by a wall 
of rough stones, while a tower of more carefully 
executed primitive masonry crowned its cul¬ 
minating point. On the lower part of the 
ooast, to the east, lay the Bite of the Greco- 
Roman Ampelos, known, from the abundant 
fragments of pottery with which it is strewn, as 
Pharmakokephali, “ Gallipot Head.” Beyond 
again, are earlier remains, foundations of primi¬ 
tive houses, and against the cliffs traces of 
troglodyte habitations. Parts of the cliff are 
fencedin with the remains of rough “Cyclopean” 
walls, the actual dwellings being artificial 
oaves excavated in the rock-wall itself, and still 
used to shelter goats. But what was peculiarly 
interesting was to find, side by side with one of 
these, a tholos tomb executed in the same man¬ 
ner. Here, too—as already noticed in the oase 
of the phrouria at Omales—the dead were pro¬ 
vided with their dwelling-place within the walls 
as well as the living. The plaoe is known as 

’ovt kbt(ovsUi rft ariiKcuos. 

Turning inland again, I entered a glen called 
Sirumadres, watered by a small stream of the 
same name, whioh was evidently the scene of 
on important “ Mycenaean ” settlement. 
Foundations of phrouria, or small fortified 
houses, were scattered throughout the valley, 
and the heights were tiered with the walls of 
ancient cultivation terraces. The oentre of the 
settlement was a larger castle or small 
akropolis, at the highest point. of which— 
nearest to the sea—were the remains of a small 
round tower. At the further end, perched on a 
high rook, was an oblong projecting bastion 
consisting of two towers, at the base of the 
huger of which I notioed a window-like open¬ 
ing with a massive lintel. On entering it I 
found that it gave access to a small beehive 
chamber. Here, too, as at Omales, in con¬ 
structing the fortress walls, future accommoda¬ 
tion for the dead had been distinctly kept in 
view. 

The glen was traversed by the remains of a 
Mycenaean road, with its usual “ Cyclopean ” 
supports, and at the point where the defile closed 
in was protected by a cross wall. The remains 
of habitations extended to the upper glen of 
Sphaka; and beyond this, at a plaoe oalled 
Aral, where the track debouches on the valley 
of Zakro, were the ruins of another prehistoric 
castle, now much destroyed. Above this, at 
Athropolitous, near Epano Zakro, I had 
already noticed an early akropolis during a 
previous journey; but fresh discoveries awaited 
me, in the shape of terra-cotta oxen and vases 
from the votive cave below. A. two-headed 
animal was of interest, in its relation to the 
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two-headed bronze figures of Greek and Italia 
deposits belonging to the Early Iron Age, b u 
the associated oxen and a pipkin of chamct-ei 
istic Mycenaean type pointed here to * 
earlier date. From the same neighbour L o 
I obtained some yet more primitive relic- i ; 
the shape of a stone oelt and chisel—the l»tw 
of haematite—a favourite material among t a 
Neolithic inhabitants of Crete. The old n in 
of haTfi<nti\tKus is still applied here to these pre 
historic implements. 

Traces of another Mycenaean way ore to !m 
seen traversing the high limestone ranges th-.t 
separate the valley of Zakro and Zyro, m: i 
remains of another early settlement at Sk*h .. 
Farther to the east opens the upland plan of 
Katalionl, in the oentre of which I notioed nri 
isolated hill known as St. Stavromgnoe, which 
seemed made for an early akropolis. Such, in 
fact, it proved to be, with remains of five wall eof 
rough polygonal blocks rising in terraces on iti 
less declivitous sides, and of a group of build 
inn on its uppermost platform of a more care¬ 
ful and quasi-horizontal construction. Tn< 
circuit walls were in places connected by cros ; 
walls. i 

Throughout the inner valleys of this part o 
the Siteia Province—at one time, for the ims 
part, included in the civic territory of Praesj ■ 
—Mycenaean gems are of specially frequm 
occurrence. Among those that I havecollec'a- . 
marine types, suoh as dolphins and outtleii 
(in one case a crab), alternated with stag' 
wild goats, and lions. Handled high-spoute 
vases (metallic in form, and recalling the tribut 
vases of the Kefa on Egyptian monument* 1 
were also common ; and one gem (obtained b; 
me at Zyro during an earlier journey) belong 
to a small but interesting class which sb * 
a dose parallel in design to the rel et 
of the Lion Gate at Mycenae. It repre- 
sents two lions heraldically opposed on 
either side of a column, the arcbi'-- - 
tonic character of whioh is clearly mnr l 
by the round beam-ends above the capital, but 
though we are thus led back to a gable-gr" 
the new evidenoe to whioh I have above aliu; d- 
—attesting the widespread prevalence of pillar , 
or “ baetyl" worship among the Myeena-wu 
—clothes the design with a deeply religi on 
significance. The lions and griffins seen on 
either side of these gable-pillars, the will- 
goats which, on a Mycenaean gem from Gju 1>=. 
take their plaoe as supporter* of a mure 
palm-tree-like column, are precisely the 
animals found in closest association with tie 
Myoenaean divinities. So, too, on other gems 
of the period—one of them from the site o f 
Oydonia—a male figure takes the place of > 
the column between the two lions; and hi < 
the probably later group discovered by Prof- - 
Ramsay at Arslan Kaia, in Phrygia, s rude 
effigy of Cybelc occurs in the same position. 
The equation of column and divinity could not 
be more clearly indioated. s 

Arthur 3. Evans. - 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have appointed Mr. 0. Pardon Ci^rke . 
to be director of me South Kensington Mcsemn, 
in succession to the late Dr. Middleton: "' r: - l,J 
Mr. A. B. Skinner succeeds Mr. Pardon Cl^ie 
as assistant director. 

Mb. Edward Arnold hopes to publish brfft*,,; 
the end of the present year an important v rk . 
on Old English Glasses, by Mr. Albert 
shome, F.S.A. After an introductory eh-irt-ei 
giving the history of glass-making in tuc-n' 
time and on the continent, he traces ' ■/ 
original documents the introduction of flic * rl 
into this country, and then describei Iron < 
actual specimens the various kinds of ' V! * rt ; 
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^"placed down to the end of last century. A 
, ;«nal chapter U devoted to drinks, wine, and 
..V’sriisl waters, from Anglo-Saxon times. The 
rork will be illustrated with upwards of fifty 
. ' ^iad plates, executed in lithography by Messrs. 

and with several hundred outline draw- 
I. iki in the text. 

a j The following exhibitions will open next 
iveek: (1) water-colours of the South Dowub, 
ic„ by the late H. G. Hine, vice-president of 
fce Boyal Institute of Painters in Water- 
kioci*; (2) a collection of water-colour 
livings, by Mr. Claude Hayes, illustrating 
kks, Surrey, and Suffolk—both at the Fine 
H Society’s; (3) pictures by Miss R. J. 
>igh and Miss Mabel Young, at Mr. 
freeman’s Gallery, in New Bond-street; and 
i) a collection of oil paintings by Prof, 
^ovanni Lombardo, representing Sicilian 
andscspesand Norman and Arab architecture, 
it 21, Baker-street, Portman-square. 

The exhibition of papyri and antiquities 
tad during last season’s work of the Egypt 
Floatation Fund, now on view at Burlington 
Hone in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
■luaries, wifi remain open until next Tuesday. 

* Wednesday of this week Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
lelirered a lecture, in the rooms of the Boyal 
|Society, on “The Recovery of Lost Treasures 

u; Id indent literature.” 
c- I Another exhibition of Egyptian antiquities, 
';!s which were discovered by Prof. Flinders Petrie 
faring his work last winter for the Egyptian 
" hsearch Account, will be held at University 
m College, dower-street, from July 6 to August 1. 
““F ‘ The council of the Society of Arts has 
’■ warded alver medals to Mr. Gleeson White, 
.1 ^ 1 m paper on “ The Poster and its Artistic 
j, Possibilities"; to Mr. William Buxton, for his 
} Bper on “The Palette of the Potter ” ; and to 
r George Simonds, for his paper on “ Bronze- 

in Europe.” 

vatu! Holbhook Gaskbll, of Woolton Wood, 
life m Liverpool, has presented to the National 
y- an important picture by William J. 
Mer, entitled “ Dredging on the Medway.” 
Its following bequests have been made to the 
^dlery: A picture by Charles Brooking (1723- 
dt), representing “A Calm at Sea, in the 
fyl® °f y»n de Vdde, bequeathed by the late 
wv. Bichard G. Maul ; and a number of small 
’jcrkj in oil, water-colour, and pastel, in- 
oding sketches by Wilkie, six miniatures, a 
rtrait by Downman, and a portrait in pastel 
f Mrs. Sidelong by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
jfqueatiied_ by the late Miss Julia Gordon, 
the following pictures have been purchased in 
Hadnd: Two small pictures by Francisco 
,0 / a ~" The Picnic” (La merienda campestre) 
ad “Ike Bewitched” (El hechizado por 
rerza), bought at the sale of the Duque de 
? u*- 8 - ection > ® half-length portrait 

: Isabel Lobo, wife of Don Antonio de 

creel, slio by Goya, from a private collection. 

9 s Briday next Messrs. Sotbeby will sell the 
ection of prints belonging to Sir Henry 
jim bury, which include some fine line engrav- 
pgs after Raphael, &c., and a number of 
■“gush portraits. 

Pbotographic Company has now 
RLJrJ— 0 “"^“ents of its set of eighty-four 
L-i reproducing the choicest pio- 

^srn theImperial Gallery at St. Petersburg, 

• , ff ^e Hermitage. The frontispiece is 
portrait of William II., Prince of 

a ^ ar ddn Conway has written 

‘-introduction to the English edition. 

^*/ ecen « n J. ee ** n 8 ®f the Academic des 
on P Belomon. Eeinach read a paper 

and the Illyrian 
mot nf Tr? 6 . S0 “8 llt to prove that the 
;. !w s _®° m . erl c fames was a wicker frame, 
ith leather and- ornamented with 
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nails and great discs of metal. The helmet 
thus restored is identical with one discovered 
in Carniola, and now in the Vienna Museum. 
Other striking resemblances between the anti¬ 
quities of Illyria and those of the Myoenaean 
or Homerio age justify a belief that the civili¬ 
sation of Myoenae was preserved—at least in 
part—on the coast of the Adriatic after it had 
disappeared in Greece proper about 1000 b.c. 


MU8IO. 

‘t TRISTAN" AND THE “ELIJAH.” 

“Tristan und Isolde” was performed at 
Covent Garden last Friday week; and the 
sombre music-drama, with its many allusions 
to death, seemed a not inappropriate prelude 
to the sad funeral scene of the following 
morning. And in another sense it was appro¬ 
priate. “ Tristan” forms the high-water mark 
of music-drama, and the work, therefore, called 
to mind all that the late impresario had done 
for music-drama in general, and for Wagner in 
particular. Mine. Albani was the Isolde, and 
acted with her usual ability and earnestness. 
Vocally, she was not equal to the first act, with 
its storm and stress ; but in the second she sang 
admirably. M. Jean de Reszke, as Tristan, 
was good in the first act, better in the 
second, and best of all in the third. His im¬ 
personation of the hero of the piece, if Tristan 
can be thus called, was one of his highest 
achievements. The great duet with Mme. Albani 
was a triumph of vocalisation; and though 
the acting did not always display requisite 
fervour, everything, at any rate, was done in 
the right spirit. M. Edouard de Beszke acted 
with dignity as King Marke, and proved more 
than satisfactory as vocalist. Mile. Meisslinger 
as Brangiine played her part intelligently. 
Mr. David Bispham, as the faithful Kurvenal, 
greatly distinguished himself. But whatever 
success was achieved by the dramatis personae 
was owing'in no small measure to the services 
of Signor Mancinelli and his orchestra. The 
conductor, in Wagner’s music, has always 
displayed intelligence of a high order ; yet we 
have often felt that, with his Italian nature, 
he did not quite enter into the spirit of the 
Teutonic tone-poet. All the more readily, 
therefore, do we acknowledge his really 
admirable rendering of the difficult “Tristan ” 
music. This production of Wagner’s work was 
altogether of an exceptional character, and 
will shed lustre on the closing weeks of the 
season. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the 
Wagner concerts were held at the Albert Hall. 
The composer was present, but his music was, 
at that tune, still of the future. The festival 
at an end, “Elijah” was announced in big 
letters, and probably then, as now, the 
oratorio filled the spacious hall. Once again 
have Wagner and Mendelssohn, who in their 
lives were somewhat divided, come into close 
contact. The performance of “ Tristan ” on the 
Friday evening was followed by a jubilee per¬ 
formance of “ Elijah ” at the Crystal Palace on 
the Saturday afternoon. The fashions of the 
musical world are constantly changing. To 
Bach, the fugue form was of prime importance ; 
to Beethoven, that of the sonata. But now the 
one is discarded, the other at best tolerated. 
Oratorio has almost ceased to exist, while the 
true music-drama, according to some, is as yet 
in its infancy. Yet, for a time, the present 
does not exclude the past. It is interesting 
to watch the growth of Wagnerism in the 
best sense of the word; for though the 
master may have occasionally erred in putting 
his theories into practice, they rest on a 
strong foundation. It is also pleasant to see . 
how some musicians cling to an oratorio I 
which in the days of their youth ranked as the ' 
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greatest of works of that class; and how 
othere who have no such early associations, 
but are not prejudiced, acknowledge that 
“ Elijah” still stands foremost among modem 
oratorios. The performance at the Palace was 
on the whole an impressive one. Mme. Albani, 
Miss Clara Butt, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley were the chief vocalists. Of three, 
nothing need be said. Miss Butt, a younger 
worker in the field of oratorio, deserves a word 
of praise for her excellent singing. She has a 
fine voice, and ought to make good use of it. 
Mr. A. Manns conducted with his usual ability 
and enthusiasm. J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi gave a second 
vocal recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, June 2.3, and achieved a brilliant 
success. Her programme included a posthu¬ 
mous air, “ Le Repentir,” by Gounod, a Bach 
Aria, Lieder by Schumann and Brahms, and 
some modem French songs. Mme. Marchesi 
has perfect command over her voice, and she 
seems able to adapt herself with wonderful ease 
to the various styles of composition. Herr 
Heinrich Kiefer was again the violoncellist. 

On Monday afternoon Herr Reiseuauer gave 
a pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall. His 
reading of the “ Appassionata ” showed intel¬ 
ligence and refinement, but it was not in any 
sense great. The best thing of the afternoon— 
not counting the Rubinstein and Liszt pieces— 
was undoubtedly the Chopin Barcarolle (Op. 60), 
interpreted with great feeling and delicacy; 
and the least satisfactory was Schubert’s “ Erl- 
konig.” The technique left much to desire, 
and the transcription was a kind of bowdlerised 
Liszt. 

Miss Hilda Stafylton gave a vocal recital 
at the Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
She has a mezzo-soprano voice of good quality, 
and she is apparently under good training. 
She sang the showy Cavatine from “Semi- 
ramis,” and with still better effect the fine 
Cavatine from Gluck’s “ Iphigdnie en Taurida.’’ 
M. P. Litta, a pianist from Brussels, opened 
the concert with Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques ” : but his reading of them, though 
presenting some good points, was not altogether 
Schumannesque. In three Chopin solos he 
was heard to better advantage, especially in 
the Nocturne in B (Op. 62), No. 2. The three 
brothers Walenn all made a favourable im¬ 
pression : Gerald, the violinist; Herbert, the 
’cellist; and Arthur, the vocalist. Mr. Henry 
J. Wood proved excellent at the piano. 
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EDWARD S TANFOR D'S LIST. 

TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 

Bedfordshire. By a. j. Fostbk, m a. 
Berkshire. By p. h. Diichiuld, m.a. 
Cambridgeshire. By E. Conybbab*, M.i. 
Channel Islands. By G. P. Bevan and B. N. 

WORTH. 

Cornwall, By W. H. Tbeqsllas. 

Derbyshire. By B. N. Wobth, f.g.8 . 

Devon, North. By B. N. Wokth, f.g.8 . 
Devon, South. By B. N. Worth, F.g.8 . 
Dorsetshire. By R. N. Worth, F.g.8 . 

English Lake District. By H. I. Jehkinson 
Gloucestershire. By R. N. Worth, F.G 8. 
Hampshire. By G. P. B»vajt and R. N. Worth. 
Hertfordshire. By A. J. Foster, m.a. 

Kent. By G. P. Brvah and R. N. Worth. 
London (Bound About). By the Re?, w. j. 

LOFTIE. 

Norfolk. By Walter Ryb. 

Somersetshire. By R. N. Worth, F.ti.8. 
Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L 8. 

Surrey. By G. P. Bulan and R. N. Worth 
Sussex. By G. F. Chahhbrs, F.B.A.8. 
Warwickshire. By G. P. Bevan, F.8,8. 
Wiltshire. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. 
Worcestershire. By R. N. Worth, F.g.8 . 

Wye (The) and its Neighbourhood By 

G. P. BEVAN and R. K WORTH. 7 

Yorkshire (East and North Hidings). By 

G. P. BEVAN and R. N. WORTH. “ ' * 

Yorkshire (West Biding). ByG. P. I by an, 

r.S.o. 1 

“ For the Iwlettrlan. homimaii, nn.l bicyclist .1 handy pocket miiile 
1» utmost in. l»|,cnsnWe. Mi. Sou,Ford |,' M estimatediftTiituiUon 
t-orreetly. ami. as far as wo can judg«% has made most on'iiit.nl>l>‘ nm 
TISI.IU NotI,jug cau 1* inoru oouvoiiioiit tlian ,l?e“ Jiumi IK 
little two-shilliDR couuty sern-s; the tyi.-, though clo-nv nriutJ2 
rlfjir and they arc.nearly a* light uutl twice as jnirtubli 
Mled cigar ewe. — Saturday Review. a iairiy 

REISSUE OF 

STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND MAPS. 

Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15a. 

ASIA: 

Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN 
ASIA. 

CAUUASIA, RUS8IAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, 
CHINESE EMPIRE, AND JAPAN. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. 

With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 

The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and 
price, are— 

AUSTRALASIA: 

Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW 

ZEALAND. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D. 

Vol. IL MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. 

GUILLEMAUD, M.D, 

AFRICA: 

Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 

A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.H. 

Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 

A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. 

"Tilt! new Ism. Of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Ucosranhv iiu.l 
/ U1 ' i. I", a tmlilication of great vuluc, and contains, in convenient 
form* the latest geographical result* of travel uud research «ule<iuatoly 
treats!. Not oulv fa the information accurate, but the form in which 
if «l.iiimlile,ana English geography may ^ 
Ur f 8UC V i vnc9, UHcful for educational purposes and for 

reference, aud pleasant to the general reader.” 

_ A thenaeum. June 13,1896. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Oockspur Strrbt, Chabino Gross, S.W. 

Geographer lo Her Mojestg the Queen . 
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JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS. 

THI COLOUR of Lin. aid other 

*“«?• ^ ^ICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, uniform 
“ tvTm.s F°? m “ „ and . The Rh y th “ of Life.” 3s. fid. net. 
■•riliaal,,0,1.1,...'.o’' ld ‘* tlDct of natural observation, a Hound, 

,a art. especially dramatic art. and 

a gift for phrase-making. \Voliud in her also strong traces of certain 
bl ‘f k ) hrousl ’ Stephenson and Lainl, to Sir 
i nomas lirowne. All this leads naturally to good writing Nothin* 

THE RHYTHM of LIFE, and other 

** o Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3e. 6d. net. 

WDlullVhc 1 IS? *r ,UcU K° f n ; l \ UTV and grace ; a woman of 

tsm.ilUriior e bound to *ay, has falsified my assertion tluit no 
temale writer of our time had attained true ‘distinction ' " • 

Jlr. Covkntky Patmokk in the Fortniohlly Review. 

POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

3a. 0d. net. r 9 

wi ‘!‘ * f uma 5 * "insular religious iulvn.ity; 

in7ts imp£n[ n ""‘^;o[LT verK-t *° ** “ *“•'"« 

THE WORKS of MAX BEERBOHM. 

With a Bibliography by JOHN LANE. Square Ifimo, 
is. bd. net. * 

H iu tlle e8snr9 fl r ‘* al Hn ' 1 *>hc! cleverness, a quaintness in 

“ c,Ws 11 Jrib “ 

_ j U9t hecn issued from Tim Bottler Head with 

a picface of admtrably Hiinulateil Kolemuity, uud a careful and ex* 
haustne hihliogmphy. The joke .is unstained with much spirit, ami as 
" OI H s abound in amusing 7.-. t!ie whole forms 

a most pleasing contribution to the literature of impertinence.*’ 

„„„„ RICHARD LB GALL1ENNE. 

PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 6a. net. [Just published. 

PROSE FAN0IE8. With Portrait of 

the Author by Wilson Steer. Fourth Edition. Grown 
8vo, purple cloth, 6k. net. 

u * of ciwr| " in mn« „ Df , 

. l.'Sn.rU iF^i ‘‘•'fr 0 wmctliiim more tliun hint of the 
Btuittr of l harlts Lamb—that perfect literary stutter, disjointing the 

- 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: a 

•• 2 vols., crown 8vo, 0s. net. 

two P, rctty v °himcs arc full of go.nl reading, 
ntfwhlf Ill | e W0 Va atl , e J n V t S 7 me ' ar 8cr tiigilts of criticism 

on what may be called on old-established reputations. 

Mr. Andri^y Ling it ^CostnofM/liit. 

and directly toThe pa 
judgment .'—Spcctalo 


«< | I4 „ _ _ .. , fllr - andri.w Lsxg in Casmoiptli*. 

MARCH HARES. By George Forth. 


7 -- —- RSVVAgV Ai 

Grown 8vo (Lane’s Library, Vol. I.), 3 k. 6d. net. 

„,l ,T,„.i ', ,a T, e . 01 1 "i < " r , ll . , ' rl ' ,J0 . k ‘‘ ' Man -' h Hares,’ the meu.tnnrm 
aduppd u (.TOrgelorth. and the puhlishins limua is Ttu Ih.ilcv 
,SI ,““b.'.7 ,.. ^' 1 ‘5I'_ wor . kl . k,l V w .» > hut wirnt the literary 
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yr'd-j^ uotTior It 
for «t e i^omeiu U t‘ dmiht.’-—‘fr'iwim’ h ° “ di » llu «“ iah “ d “» one eecm. 
nH;f < S n, V, '; Mr Hn ™'' 1 Frolwle is the author of the 

lletuL” (; : ! ) U e ^ wh,cU reco “tly apiwared from Tlio BotUcy 

GOLD. By Annie Linden. (Lane’s 

^ Library, Vol. H.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. net. ' 

. ' ron ] thc opening chapter to the closing of the story iu .lava there 

is scarcely a dull Png*. The reading is bright, the cliaracteruatiou 
re lined uud natural; we certainly recommend a perusal." 

HTiiteAfril Re view, 


NETS for the WIND. By Una Taylor. 

(Keynote* Series.) 3s. fid. net. 

IN HOMESPUN. By E. Nisbet. 

(Keynotes Series.) 3s. 6d. not. 

“Short us they arc, uud the longest occupies only thiity very short 
ages, they are really literature ’ in homespun,’ and hardly oontain a 

£Z stmpleand *•- i "Uh 

LIFE in ARCADIA. By J. S. Fletcher, 

Author of “ Tho Wonderful Wnpentakc.” With Title- 
page and 20 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. Crown 
8vo (Arcady Library, Vol. II.), Be. net. 

THE ASCENT of WOMAN. By Rov 

DEVEREUX. Crown 8vo (Eve’s Library, Vol. II.) 
3s.ua.net. * 

»i iVlfo fi“. ’V" 1 k ,' n '' ?' Joubt that ye have here a im.se style 
iigaim/tluitoV'i^y'Kugil^h^wuKjoMiviug vr'deat/."— I *'uiiui,’[ 111 ^ 

MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. 

EGKRTON CASTLE. Tauchnits Sine (Pierrot's 
Library, Vol. IL), 2». net. 

vileefie'"’ th’' 1 , !"™ r, , la '' 1 »" Old doeumet she cuul.l not he mole con- 
unuug. The characters are all strongly uceci.tuatcd. and the bonk 
has uoue of the fuults of the short novel. — Vanity Fan-. 

_ ^ NOW READY. 

LE ROMAN DU PRINCE OTTON. 

in French of R - L - STEVENSON’S 
of**™ by t EG , ERT0N OASTLE, Author 

of The Night of Scarthey,'* “La Bella and Others.” 
Consetiuencee,” &c. Cxown 8vo, 7s. (id. net. 

60 Copies on Large Paper, uniform with the Edinburgh 
Stevenson, 2la. net, 

THE SENTIMENTAL SEX. By 

GERTRUDE WARDEN. Crown 8vo (Lane’s Library) 
38. (xi. net. 


JARROL D & SONS* NEW NOVELS 

DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER HOTELS, 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 

I2mo, cloth gilt, 2 k. each; Paper covers. Is. 6d. each. 

VoLl.-GRAIMT ALLEN’S 

SENSATIONAL STOBY, 

THE JAWS OF DEATH. 

“ The whole thing is exceedingly well done; we recommend the first ^ 
of the ’Daffodil Library " ,f -Daity flews. 

line if ,'^Tn,°. f riwT t i h i i8 a pr , et . ty l**®® 6 ? f writing in the •ensafional 
J 1 "®* , It J s Overly told somewhat on the lines laid down by Poe when 
he undertook to show how to write a Black wood tale. Wc are broucrhl 
SirS°S l l»’i B ° gra,lually 1 10 the very edge of the catastrophe thf " 
n» 1 f M \ 18 . altn< *t before we are there. It is extremely _i 

creditable to Mr. Allen 8 invention.”—Daily Chronicle. J 

\\ e have greater novelists than Mr. Allen, but none who betf. i- 
understandb the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustain me 
interest. The Jaws of Death ’ ii a highly characteristic piece of work 
and will afford as fascina ting a half-hour’s reading as any one is Ukt 1 y - 
to get this season. — Publishers' Circular. " 

Vol. II.—READY IN A EE IF DA YS. 

5,000 Oopiea of the Second Volume, entitled 

SAPPHIRA OF THE STAGE. ^ 

By GEOBGE KNIGHT, 

Author of “ Dust in the Balance," 

And late Editor of “The Liverpool Porcupine.” 

NOW READY, FIRST VOLUME in 

THE “IMPRESSIONIST" SERIES, 

BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 

DUST IN THE BALANCE. 

By GEOBGE KNIGHT. . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. a 

Wilh Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housmao. - 

“Tlie style Is smooth nn.l succinct ; the sentiment human ur! r 
Rcuiunc 1 and altogether this is in it. kiuil one o( the l»»t sets ot elan 
sketches that have recently been published."— Scotsman. if; 

" - Mr - Kmght has published a varied series of studies each of which - ,. 
le marked by strong individuality and great charm."_ Star. 

London: JABBOLD ft SONS, 10 and 11, Wirwick 
Lane, E.C.; and of ail Bookaellere. 

WORKS BY DR. ALExTmAC LA REN Z 

Most Recast, crown 8vo, cloth, price 58., poet free. '• E 

the beatitudes, 

AND OTHER SERMONS . 

" r,r * Maclaren’s new volume) will bo received with special 
warmth, ae containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’a work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- '•’•'l 
failingly fresh.”— British Weekly. ^ 

U niform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. - ■> . 

OUBIST’S “ MUSTS,- P and (rtherlermons. 

Dr. Maclaren is onr ideal preacher .”—Expository Times. ~ • 
Masterly, beautiful, inapiriujc .”—Methodist Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING 0HBI8T. and other 

Sermons. ' ?* y 

“ The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”— Frteman. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16tli Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

" Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.’ —Methodist Recorder . 

THE WEAEIED CHRIST, and other 

8ermons. 

“ They Hhow the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the sarao exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which wc are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

TTL . Christian World Pulpit* 

PAUL S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

* For more than a quarter of a century be has held almost 

an michttHoiiffed position as the prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews or Dr. Maclaren’s church are iu the noe'j 
aud corners of the earth .”—Methodiei Times. 


Ci?: 


Lo.ydoit; ALEXANDER * SHEPHEABD, 
21 amp 22, Fl'iutivai, Strekt. E C. 


People’s Editiou, price fid., with Portrait. (Special to™* 
for quantities.) ' 1 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by £. A. V-» 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS o» 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

” E. A. V,’s Memoir of Mazsini is, we are viad to see, w* 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and rt* ( j 
ov everyone interested in the development and growth u» 
DemocMcy .”—Fall Mall Gazette. 

"In its new form it should have thousands of neW 
L readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


-——-— i( niucid. —■ tv ctriiy Dispatch. 
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PUBLISHED IN TWO SIZES. 

BY THE BIOHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

(i.) LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, forming an addi¬ 
tion! Volume to Mr. GLADSTONE S EDITION of 
BUTLER’S WORKS, with which it is uniform, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

(il) POPULAR EDITION, Long Primer Typo, crown 8vo, 
_cloth, price Is. 6d. 

STUDIES SUBSIDIARY to the WORKS 
of BISHOP BUTLER. 

I'art I., Chapters t.-Xl.-ON BUTLER. 

„ II., .. I.-V.—ON A FUTURE LIFE. 

Part JI., Chapters:—VI., Determinism.—VII.. Teleology.— 
VIII., Mimele.—IX., Mediation.—X., Probability as the 
Guide of Life. 

ALSO BV THK SAME EDITOR. 

In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

THE WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, 

D C.L., sometime Lord Bisliopof Durham. Divided into 
Sections, with Sectional Headings, au Index to each 
Vela me, and some Occasional Notes, also Prefatory 
Matter. 
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Vol. II., containing SERMONS, &c. 

THB OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

NSW SECTION, now ready, 4to, paper covers, 2s. Gd. 

A HEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

mi Ay on the materials collected by the Philological Society 

DIFFLUE*T~-DI8BURDEN. By Dr. Jambs A. H. Murray. 
with the assistinc i of many Scholars and Men of 8cionce- 


OATALOGUE8 

C^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soiio Sac are. 


B AEDEKER’S. & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


1 The undersigned being anxious to obtain 

COMPLETE SERIES, if possible, of the following 
PERIODICALS, hereby inrites OFFERS for the supply 
of same, vil ;— 

ARCHIV fUr SLAVlSCHE PHI DO LOUIE. 

1 BIBLIOTHEK dea LITTERARISCHEN VEREIN8 in 
STUTTGART. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Sul ark, London, W. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATeT 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AID 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 
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FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
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Catalogues on application . 
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Buchhandluns GUSTAV FOOK in Leipzig, 
Maraslngaste 4. a 


On application for one stamp. 

HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 

Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 

H. GREVEL & 00., 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

33, King Street, C-ovent Garden, W.C. 


T3EST BOOKS at BEST DISCOUNTS.— 

U All on view at nufdished at JONES A EVANS', 77, Queen 
Street, Chcapside. Art Books. Choice Edition*, the Kelmscott Press 
iKhueN, Ac., made special features, ccarce liooks hunted up and 
reported free. 

Bookbindings in every branch. Order* by post accompanied by 
remittance executed by leturti as far as possible. 


TPIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

l-' AUTHORS, including Dickons, Thackeray, tiever, Ainsworth ; 
Hook* illustrated bv O. and R. Cniikshauk. Phi*. Rowlandson, Leech, 
Ac. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale iu the World, 
t'ttalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Walter T. Spencer, 37, New Oxford Street-, London, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
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fivourahle terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGU E8 sent on application. 
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illustrated or oilier Publications, and specially-built- Machines far fast 
folding and covering 8, 16 , 2-1, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facllitiosnpon the premisesfor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “Africanism London.’ 1 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The TKrnKTDAt, EDUCATION BOARD la l.rcnarod to Recti™ 
APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of PRINCIPAL of the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL of ARTS ADd CRAFTS which it is proposed to 
open in October next. The general conduct of the School will be in 
hands of the Board's Art Advisers, Mr. G. Fmmpton, A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. R. Lethabv. The duties of the Principal *ill be to organise 
and direct the Classes under the general guidance of the Art Adviser*, 
to be generally retqxiusihle for the conduct of the School, and to teach 
aome branch of Art in its application to Architecture or the Craft*. 
The School will be both a Day and Evcuing School, and the Principal 
will lie expected to be present generally when the School isopen. It 
is proposed that the salary should be fixed at from £300 to £406 per 
annum, according to the dutius undertaken. 

Forms of application can lie obtained from the undersigned, and 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, Julv 14th. 

Wil Ga-nett, Secretary of the Board. 

13, Spring Garden*. S.W., 

1st July, 1*96. 


T ESSONS GIVEN in HEBKEW, 

-JU ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECT'S, as well 
os GERMAN. Pupils coached for the foreign Ph.D. Exam.—Apply, 
pRotKssuK, 123, Portsdown Rood, Maida Vale, W. 


. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1683, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Hons iu Preparation for Universities. Army, 4c.. on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £68 ncr annum (Sons of Clergy 
men, £Rf»); Day Bovs. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, July 29th and 30th.— Ret. T. F. Hobson, M.A..Warden. 


A RNOLD HOUSE. WALMER, KENT. 

-LJL -Mr. HENRY BOUB DILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen’s 
Coll . Oxford* PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for the Navy 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 


A LITERARUM 0LA8SI0ARUM 

DOCTOR of LEYDEN UNIVERSITY, able to speAk fluently 
French, German, and Modern Greek, not unacquainted with Englts". 
Italian, and Comparative Philology, seeks EM PLOYM ENT in Lug land 
at a College, University. Library, Museum, or a similar scientific 
establishment; is also williug to act as a Private Secretary.—Apply to 
N. D. H., care of Nygh 4 van Ditmar’s General Advertising Offices, 
Rotterdam. 



>™ ready. Part II.-FROM the SETTLEMENT to the 
DISRUPTION of tho KINGDOM. 

Estra fcitp. 8vo, stiff covers, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY for 

SCHOOLS. Bv the Rev. T. H. STOKOE, D.D., late 
Head Master of King's College School, London. 

Tart I.—FROM the CRKATION to the SETTLEMENT 
in PALESTINE. 2s. fld. 

Fart III.—FROM the DISRUPTION to the RETURN 
from CAPTIVITY. [Shortly. 

Full Clarendon Vtus Catalogues will be sent post free 
on application. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
"Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.G. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY 8ETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. 

By HENRY SErON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” Ao. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G- Masbet, A K.E. 

Grown 8to, 0s. 

OES'TI,EH’OMA V.-"Mr.HenrySeton Mnrriman Is surpassing himself in h-s story now faanlhg through LongrAih 1 ! 
Magazine, the period selected being that of the Indian Mutiny.” 

BR1GUT0X &0C1KTV, —“ Mr. Merriman’s ‘Flotsam’ Is one of the best stories of the IUdutri Mutiny we have ever 
read.” ——- 


LONGMANS, GREEN' & CO., Lokooh, New Yoke, Am) Bokuaic. 

Digitized by vjOOQ 1C 
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THEATRES. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, MAM'XF.LLE NITOUCHE ; 
Mis. May YohC-: Messrs. Robert Pateman, Joseph TapUy, 
Arthur Playfair, J. Willea. E. YV. Tarver, L. Mackinder : 
Misses Florence Levey, Florence Haydon, Delia Carlyle. 
Florrie Wilson, Winnie Carl. Preceded, at 8.16, by UNCLE 
THATCHER. ___ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.36, ROSEMARY. Mr. Charles 
U’vndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, -Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. J. Welch, Mr. J. 
Byron: Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, Mibb 
Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8.0. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE GEISHA: Mesilames 
Mane Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, Massey, 
Flopp, llamer, Davis, Yudall, Collette, Fraser, Herve, 
Fawcett, Cooke, and Letty Lind; Messrs. C. Haydon Collin, 
Lonis BradQcld, W. Philp, Huntloy Wright, Bantock, 
Ellison, RoBBe, and Harry Monkliouso. 


DUKE OF YORK'S THEATRE. 

This evening, at 8, the gat parisienne. 

Messrs. Lionel Ilignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Slovene, 
and W. H. Denny; Meadames Ada Reeve, Lillie Belmore, 
Violet Robinson, and Louie Freear.__ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, “THE GREATEST OF 

THESE --Mr. Kendal, Messrs. Nutcombc Gould. H. 

Kemble, Rodney Edgccumbe, Mies Nellie Campbell, Mias 
Frances Owen, Mrs. Charles Sennelt, and Mrs. Kendal. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Ncwton-Lindo, W. Heriot, Sydnoy Paxton, Farmer, 
Duncan Tovev, Keoves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick. Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mnry Allestree. Pre¬ 
ceded, at 8, by THE JOURNEY'S END. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EY’KNING, at 8.15, THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL. Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. William Farrcn, 
Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Edward Uighton, Mr. Cyril Mamie, Mr. 
Jack Robertson, Mr. Arthur Wood, Mr. Fred Thorne, -\lr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr. Charles Rock, Mr. Norman Forbes, 
Mr. Sydney Warden; Miss Rose Loclercq, Miss Henrietta 
Watson, Miss Sarah Brooke, Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS; 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud JeHries, and Company. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Comedy, THE NEW 
BARMAID: Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, Arthur 
Alexander, E. Dagnall, Joseph B. Montague, C. Wilford, 
J Thompson; Misses Lilian Mcnelly, Jennie Rogers, 
Maggie Hunt, Marie Saker, Ethel Gain, and Miss Lottie 
ColliD8. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GRIP OF IRON. Messrs. 
Fred Powell, A. E. Godfrey, East, Wheatman Carr, Liston, 
White; Misses F’lorence Nelson, East, Robertson, Arline, 
Townsend, &c. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, THE QUEEN'S PROCTOR. 
Mr. Arthur Bnurchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Kinghornc, Vibart, 
PermHin, Trcode, Bayntun, Kitts, Wood, and W. G. Elliot ; 
Misses Beardsley lious, Stewart, Daymar, and Miss Y'iolet 
Vanbrugh. At 8.15, KITTY CLIVE : Miss Ircno Vanbrugh. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0 sharp, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdamcs Annie Dirkens, Kate Phillips, Maggie Roberts, 
Birdio Sutherland, Nell Gwynne, the Sisters Johnston, and 
Lillian Mcnelly ; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Harrison Brock- 
back, C. P. Little, W. Clicesman, Cecil Lawrence, A. T. 
Hendon, and E. J. Lonnen. _ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8.30. THE PRISONER 


OF 


ZjENDA: Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, 
W. H. Vernon, Aliun Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. 
H. Day, Vincent Stemroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry 
Loraine, George P. Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles 
Glenney; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT : Messrs, 
George Giddens, Charles Sugdeu, W. Wyes, A. Fitzgerald, 
J. Carno, N. Doone, G. Danby, E. W. Thomas, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Pattie Browne, Edmund Phelps, 
Morton, Ac. At 8.18, PAPA'S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane. 
Mr. Farreu-Soutar. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

ih: I S T O IR, "ST 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


WITH -A. 


By HERBERT S. SKEAT8. 

CONTINTTATION TO 18©1, 

By CHARLES S. Ml ALL. 

Large crown 8ro, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 

m a TIME8.-“A C ? 0 a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, It is no doubt 

Cert jgj° londo'n 9 CARTERLY^REVIEW^—“It Is essenUal that^Dlssentert^and^Methodist^Churehmen “hould 
why they stand.apart.front ‘'“National Establish^ *. rate(lll ^ Mr . skeats and Mr. Miall lor the 

light wdilch they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England. 

“- PALL MALL G AZETTE —“ Readers will And here In a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily he found anywhere else.”___ . 

London : ALEXANDER k SHEPHEAUD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E .C. 

WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MAOLAREN. 

Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

^^^'‘‘T.'ndim'inislicd vigour'aVid uiidimmod brilliancy.”—/sdrpcMdDg. 


. Uniform with the abovo, price 5s. each, post tree. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ The work of ft niftier of pnlpit oratory.”- freeman. .. flnirtb »»—Christian L'.aUr. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit a Idre . P 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power. —Uethodmt Record . 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

. . . ..... . f i hpantifiil illustrations, the same exquisite il£e of language, 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt And beautn il Dr Maclaren s wo rks.'’ 

and the Bame direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to Una Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century he has held a ' r V,e?s oV tho^afth ''" mes! PU ’ Pit °” 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren a ohureli are in the nooks and corners of the cartn. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on 1 b very gre at. 


The volume Is Invaluable.'' 
Suiulay School Chronicle. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.O. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 

Edited by GEOHGE P> GOULD, M.A. 

“ Such a series o( books is imperatively needed. Wo strongly urge our ministers and teachers W utilise it to the 
Utmost .”—Baptist Magazine . 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, 1*. 4d. ; doth, 3s. 

I. —A NABAPTISM: From its Rl,e at “h£rd 9 heat h! Man8tor ' 152WM6 ‘ 

II. -HANSERD KNOLLYS, 

III—VAVASOR POWELL, 


A Minister and Witness of Jesus UbriBt, 1S95-1891. 
By JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 

The Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 

By DAY ID DAY Its. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAUD, Furnival Sirsit, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian mk, Ac. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
ine^Aotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
bv Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pcttie, R.A., W. W. 
Chiles*. R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, Ac., Ac 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Exam ples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


VfESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND ft 00., 

-U ART REPRODUCERS, 

A HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Ax* tb« ncl© r«pres*ntAtlvea In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
tb* well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
l*i 1'"^London Art Publishing Firms. A Urge Collection of Im- 
7-oroQiflatea aiwajs on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

M*«n.DRTJMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
It the mirket, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Autiquanans, Arrhneologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
a^i publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Ixtce Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Booh Illustrations , 
A rtist icA doertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Ofiees: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN,LONDON 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, Ob. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MABTYN KENNARD. 

WITH ILL U3TRA TIOX8. 

"The author has various theories, which he supports 
with mach argumentative force.”— People. 

Chatman & Hall, Limited, London. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

i PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd.. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.) 

CoBUias hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 3a per doten, ruled or plain. 


People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

A Memoir by E. A. V. 

With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI— 

M THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY ” 

AND 

11 THB DTTTIBS OF MAN” 

•' K. A. V.’a Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
ov everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEABD, Furaival St., London, E.O 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


DAFFODIL LIDRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 

U!mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; Paper covers. Is. 6d. each. 

VoLL-GRANT ALLEN’S 

SENSATIONAL STOEY, 

THE JAWS OF DEATH. 

(Sixth Thousand) 

“ The whole thing Is exceedingly well done; we recommend the first 
volume of the Daffodil Library. —Daily Actus. 

“ * The Jaws of Death ’ is a pretty piece of writing in the sensational 
line. It is cleverly told somewhat on the lines laid down by Poe when 
he undertook to show how to write a Black-wood tale. We are brought 
so smoothly, so gradually, to the very edge of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it is upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Allen’s invention ."—Daily Chronicle. 

••We have greater novelists than Mr. Allen, but none who bettor 
understands the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustaining 
interest. ‘The Jaws of Death’is a highly characteristic piece of work, 
and will afford as fascinating a half-hour’s reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers' Circular. 


Vol. II.—NOW READY. 

Vint 5,000 Oopiea of the Saoond Volume, 

entitled 

SAPPHIRA OF THE STAGE. 

By GEORGE KNIGHT, 

Author of " Dust In the Balance,” 

And late Editor of “The Liverpool Porcupine.” 


NOW READY, FIRST VOLUME in 

THE “IMPRESSIONIST" SERIES, 

BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 

DUST IN THE BALANCE. 

By GEORGE KNIGHT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

With Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housman. 
“The style is smooth and succinct i the sentiment human and 
genuine ; and altogether this is in its kind one of the best sets of short 
sketches that have recently been published.”—.Scotsman. 

•‘ Mr- Knight has published a varied series of studies, each of which 
is marked by strong individuality and great charm.”— Star. 

London: JARROLD & SONS. 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.; and of all Bookseller!. 


ESTABLISHED ISU. 

B ikkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildlngi, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperOENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

r TO b pe°r n CENT^oa CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

monthly balances, when not drawn below iGlOO. 

8TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purohaaed and fold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOE TWO OUINKAS FEB MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIVE SH ILL!NOB PEE MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK. ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free- 
FRANCI8 RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY’S LIFE. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 

SIR GEOFFREY 
PHIPPS HORNBY, 

O-.O.B. 

A Biography. 

By Mrs. FRED. EGERTON. 

With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16a. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONA MACLEAN" 

The FIRST EDITION was exhausted 
on day of publication. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Nov ready, at all Booksellers. 

FELLOW 

TRAVELLERS. 

By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
THE ROMISH SCHISM. 

Crown 8vo, 2e. 6d. 

“ A vigorous and no less trustworthy statement of the 

Case of Anglicanism versus Roman Catholicism.Meets a 

real and pressing need .”—Family Churchman. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“IN FURTHEST IND." 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S 

ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 

By SYDNEY 0. GRIER. 

Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Full of interest and brightly told.A picturesque story 

■nil of fresh scenes and interests.”— AtHnarum. 

“The story bcoomes of keon interest.Azim Bey la 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 

INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Logic in Princeton University. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. net. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 

Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 

London: 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fuknival Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

BALMORAL: 

A Romance of the Queen’s Country. 

By ALEXANDER ALLARDYOE, 

Author of “ The City of Sunshine,” " Earlscourt,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


D. STORRAR MELDRUM’S NEW BOOK 

GREY MANTLE AND 

GOLD FRINGE. 


By DAVID STORRAR MELD RDM, 

Author of “ The Story of Margr^del,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The stuff hero is excellent, and the author exhibits a 
se of character and a knowledge of emotion which go 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S Cambridge university press. 


LIST. ] 

NEW WORKS. 

MR. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF _ 

BICHARD BRINSLEY SHERI- < 

DAN. Including much information derived from New 
Sources. With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great 
Grandson, the MARQUESS of DUFFER1N and AVA, 
K.P., G.C.B. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, and 
other Illuatrationfl, 28s. i 

NOW READY. _ 

MY MUSICAL RECOLLEC 

TIONS. By WILHELM KUHE. In one vol., demy 
8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s. 

•* A delightful book, which will be read and enjoyed by j 
many, and which does not contain a dull page.” I 

Morning Post. 

44 The whole book is delightful reading.”— Tune*. 

NOW READY. 

A YOUNGER SON’S COOKERY 

BOOK. By A YOUNGER SON’S DAUGHTER. In 
one vol., large crown Hvo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

44 Housekeepers with modest establishments will find this 
book a boon and a blessing .”—Pall Mall Gazette.. 

“ The whole book is decidedly above the level of the 
ordinary cookery boo k.”— World. _ 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 

NOW READY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. By 

CLAUDE BRAY. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

THE QUICKSANDS of PAO- 

TOLUS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
44 The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” Ac. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the best-written novels of tho season. All the 
characters are clearly and sharply defined and complete.” 

I'all Mall Gazette,. 

“ I have followed this novel with a very particular in¬ 
terest. A8 a native I can vouch for the perfection of its 
atmosphere and for its truth to certain types.”— Vanity Fair. 

NOW READY. 

WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 

DUTTON, Author of “Thoorles,” 41 Jonathan Toms,” 
&c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

_ NOW READY. 

THE YOKE of FREEDOM. By 

CHARLES JAMES, Author of “At the Sign of the 
Ostrich,” “On Turnhara Green,” Ac. In one vol., 
_c rown 8 vo, 6s. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS. 

REMINISCENCES of W. P. PIETH, 

R.A. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Third 

Edition. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

R.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 0*. 

JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. 

By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. Second Edition. 

2 vote., domy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 20a. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 

ALFRED T. STORY. In demy 8vo, with Illustra¬ 
tions, 28 b. 

THE LIVES of PAINTERS. By John 

TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 

NOLLEEENS and his TIMES. By 

JOHN THOMAS SMITH. Edited by EDMUND 
GOSSE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and JOHN 

VAR LEY. By ALFRED THOMAS 8TORY, Author 
ol'‘ The Life of John Linnell.” Demy 8vo, lie. 

REMINISCENCES of CHARLES 

WEST COPE, R.A. By his Son, Rev. C. H. COPE, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, lGs. 

Biohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MISSAL of ST. AUGUSTINE’S 

ABBEY, CANTERBURY, with excerpts from the 
Antiphonary and Lectionary of the same Monastery. 
Edited, with an Introductory Monograph, from the MS. 
at Corpus Christi College, by MARTIN RULE, M.A. 
Royal Svo, 30s. 

C. SUETONI TRANQUILLI DIVUS 

AUGUSTUS. Edited, with Historical Introduction, 
Commentary, Appendices, and Indices, bv EVELYN' 
S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Follow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy Hvo, 10s. 

THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 

PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., late 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Vol. X. Demy 8vo, 26s. To be 
completed iu 13 Volumes. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 

LOXEY’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parts I. and II. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

REPORT of a CONFERENCE on 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, Convened by the Vico- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and held in 
the Senate House, Cambridge, April 21 and 22, lbl»8. 
Demy 8vo, Is. net. 

TEXTS AND STUDIES. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to BIBLICAL and 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. Edited by J. 
ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisiau Professor of 
Divinity. 

Vol. IV., No. 3. THE OLD LATIN and the ITALA. 
By F. C. BURKITT, M.A., of Trinity College. Demy 
Svo, 3s. net. _ 

CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D.. late 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 

MAMMALS. By R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHKRO. Litt.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 

THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 

1765-1805. By EDWARD CHANGING, Assistant- 
Professor of History in Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, with Maps, Gs. 

TIME'S.—“ Prof. Channing, of Harvard, has written a 
history of his country for which many Englishmen will be 
grateful to him, and all the more so that ho has been concise 

and lias not attempted too much.it is a true pleasure to 

read a book marked by so sincere a desire to be fair to 
friend and foe, countrymen and kin beyond the sea, ami to 
speak the truth without regard to so-called patriotic con¬ 
ventions. Tho value of the volume is increased by the 
maps, bibliographical notes, and constitutional documents 
in the appendices.” 

IRELAND, 1494-1868, with Two In- 

troductory Chapters. By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS, 
County Court Judge of the United Counties of Ros¬ 
common and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Crown Svo, with Map, 6s. 

TIMES.—“The author’s knowledge of his subject is 
based on extensive and independent study, and he grasps 
his materials firmly, and interprets them with judgment, 

moderation, and discretion There are, of course, many 

disputed points on which his judgment may fairly be onen 
to question : but the candid reader will not fail to do justice 
to his persistent endeavour to treat this difficult and thorny 
subject m a genuine historical spirit.” 

PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE P0R SCHOOLS. 

New Volume. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited, with In- 

troduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, bv A. W. 
, VERITY, M.A. Is. 6d. 

PITT PRESS SERIE8.—New Volumes. 

SCHILLER, WALLENSTEIN’S TOD. 

1 Edited by KARL H. BREUL, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. Gd. 

. GRIMM: Twenty Marchen from. 

Edited by W. RIPPMANN, M.A., Gonville and Cains 
College. 3a. 

’ HORACE. Odes. Book IV. Edited 

by J. GOW, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Is. Gd. 

, MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD 

CLIVE. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES. Is. 0d. 

London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
t Camdiudgk University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

MEMORIALS (Part I.), FAMILY and 

PERSONAL. 17(16-18«f,. Bv ROUNDELL PALMER, 
EARL of SELBORNE. With Portraits and Ulus- 
trations. 

TIMES. — 44 They abound in sources of general ami per* 

sonal interest.We shall await the sequel of these two 

volumes with no little interest.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 

and the CAUSES to WHICH IT IS DUE. Bv- the 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart.. M.r.. 
F.R.S., sc. 

DAILY XKH'S .—” Likely long to remain the recognised 
authority on the subject of which it treats.” 

A NEW NOVEL by MISS YONGE. 

THE RELEASE ; or, Caroline’s French 

Kindred. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE 44 Miss Yonge has l>een singularly 
true to the form and spirit of the time of her interesting 
tale; and tho historical setting is full without being 
heavy.” 

BY ROLF BOLDBEWOOD. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By 

ROLF BOLDRKWOOD. Second Edition, Revised. 
LITERARY WORLD .— 44 Rolf Boldrowood 1ms written 
such famous and deservedly popular books that everything 

he publishes demands attention.To such a* myself if. is 

a great treat, for it puts before one’s eyes the childhood of 
Victoria, the most enterprising and romantic of our 
Australian Colonies.” 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 

New Volume. 

MELINCOURT; or, Sir Oran Haut-ton. 

By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Illustrated by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. With an Introduction bv 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown Svo, 3s. <kl. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—Kew Volumes. 

THE POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS- 

WORTn. Yol. V. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
With Portrait and Vignette etched by H. MAN ESSE. 
Globe Svo, 5s. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE; 

By J. R. GREEN. Vol. VIII. (Concluding Volume.' 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 

16mo, 2s. fid. 

THE ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by OLIVIA ROSSETTI. 

GLOBE. —“A dainty and delightful little volume.” 

With Portrait, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

LAPSUS CALAMI, and other Verses- 

By JAMES KENNETH STEPHEN. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 

Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of tho 
World, for tho Year 1806. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. 
Revised after Official Returns. 

TIMES. —“ To say that the ‘Statesman’s Y’ear Book’ is 
up to date is to say nothing new, and to those who havo 
had occasion to consult its pages in past years, no higher 
commendation can bo given than that the 1808 Edition is 
fully worthy of its predecessors.” 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIOIUS 
JULY. 

Price 3s. 8d.; Annual Subscription, post free, llg. 
Contents :—Egyptian Fragments, by Dr. A. Nbudaffb— 
Some Remarks on Samaritan Literature and Religion, by 
A. Cowley—Tho Demonology of the New Testament. 
By F. C. Conybkarh— Poetry : Elijah’s Prayer, translated 
by Mrs. Henry Lucas; A Dirge for the Ninth of AD, 
Translated by Miss Nina Davis— The Talmndical Law of 
Agency, by the Rev. L. M. Simmons— Jehuda Bonsenyor 
and his Collection of Aphorisms, by Dr. M. Kavskrling— 
The Dietary Laws, from a Woman’s Point of View, by 
Frances A. Joseph— Critical Notices—Miscellanea. 

MACMILLAN & 00., Limited, London. 
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SATURDAY , JULY 11, 1896. life; of the light that irradiated it, as well 

v . as the shadow that enfolded it. This fuller 

JVo. 1262, JVew Hertet. revelation we have in the present volume. 

Tug Editor cannot undertake to return , or The distinction between this book and its 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected predecessors is indicated in its title. Miss 
. , Macleod called her previous wntings 

manuscript. “ romances ” and “ tales ”; the contents of 

Jt it particularly requested that all business this book she describes as “legendary 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, moralities.” Therein lies the difference. 
4r., may be addressed to the Publisher, The free play of fancy in the tales left the 
end not to the Editor. domain of the moralities untouched. The 

__ ' _ imagination in them was bold and brilliant, 

" " ~ but it exercised itself with possibilities in 

LITERATURE. nature rather than with the spiritual side of 

THE CELTIC revival. human life - There was an instinctive 

cronincr towards this spiritual side in 
The Washer of the Ford, andl other Legendary and The Mountain Lovers, but the 

Moralities. By Fiona external condition was one of gloom, and 

burgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues.) there was no clear irradiation from within. 
Miss Fiona Macleod is a prominent figure Here, with a more subjective treatment, we 
in the Oeltio revival. To some extent she have spiritual perceptions and suggestions, 
may be said to have originated it; to a large The title-piece very aptly forms the thres- 
extent she has contributed to its success, hold of the new departure, for it links the 


life; of the light that irradiated it, as well the holy Babe from his mother, and knows 
as the shadow that enfolded it. This fuller him to be the Prince of Peace. But to 
revelation we have in the present volume. attempt to give in a few words an idea of 
The distinction between this book and its this remarkable story of vision and dream- 
predecessors is indicated in its title. Miss of realised vision and embodied dream— 
Macleod called her previous writings is almost presumptuous. As well might 
“romances ” and “ tales ”; the contents of one make a picture of a rose, and invite a 
this book she describes as “legendary looker-on to inhale its fragrance and feel 
moralities.” Therein lies the difference, the soft velvet of its leaves “The Vi.l... 


the soft velvet of its leaves. “The Fisher 
of Men” and “ The Last Supper ” are also 


domain of the moralities untouched. The Christ myths, scarcely less beautiful t ha n 
imagination in them was bold and brilliant, “ Muime Chriosd,” and with a pathos in 
but it exercised itself with possibilities in their beauty which is peculiar to themselves, 
nature rather than with the spiritual side of The Christ in the first of them is the Man 
human life. There was an instinctive of Sorrows whose acquaintance with grief 
groping towards this spiritual side in makes his sympathy so divinely human. A 
Pharais and The Mountain Lovers, but the weary presence in a Shadowy (Hen, there 
external condition was one of gloom, and breathes from him a sweet assurance of 
there was no clear irradiation from within, fellowship in travail from which any other 
Here, with a more subjective treatment, we weary and waiting soul may take comfort, 
have spiritual perceptions and suggestions. In “ The Last Supper ” the weariness of 
The title-piece very aptly forms the three- the Christ is like a veil that falls away and 
hold of the new departure, for it links the leaves a face of joy revealed. The Supper 


extent she has contributed to its success, hold of the new departure, for it links the leaves a face of joy revealed. The Supper 
Her books make us acquainted with the old order and the new. There is all the in the huntsman’s booth in the shadowy 
Celt in his primitive and unsophisticated fierceness of the Gael in it, the passion of glen, as seen by the child whose eyes Iosa 
form. This, I believe, is the fourth of them, blood, the gloom, the fatalism; but on the kissed, would be like enchantment if one 
and, excellent as its predecessors were, it is other side there is the mystery of the unseen did not feel it to be so absolutely real. The 
unquestionably the best. Its superior merit world, a mystery which is expressed in hope Master and his disciples are there, and the 
is not due to any accident of subject or and reliance as well as in terror. It is both disciples weave with their shuttles, called 
treatment. It may well be the result of a pagan and a Christian mystery. The Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, fair and 
deeper knowledge, of more real experience, blood-guilty and sinful souls who come up wonderful shapes that go forth into the 


treatment. It may well be the result of a pagan and a Christian mystery. The 
deeper knowledge, of more real experience, blood-guilty and sinful souls who come up 
and of sympathies developed in a spiritual to the Washer of the Ford are cast into the world to bless it. 
direction. Evidently a Gael herself, a Celt water, to remain there till they are white; conception. Fron 
of the Celts, Miss Macleod has felt her way and then the Washer plays upon them with 


through the Celtic gloom, and the compara¬ 
tive twilight which relieves it, into the large 
atmosphere in which the Celtic imagination 
is capable of great achievements. “The 
Celtic gloom” is Miss Macleod’s own phrase. 
She uses it in the prologue, addressed to 
Mr. George Meredith, in her third volume, 
as expressing the prevailing note of Celtic 
life. Such a note it unquestionably was in 
her Pharais, a pathetic and beautiful story, 
which to many an English reader was 
a revelation of things undreamed of 
before in Highland life and character. 
But there was a sadness in the air 
and on the sea, a sadness which no 
tenderness of love could uplift from the 
hearts of the sorrowful actors in the story, 
and its very beauty intensified its pathos. 
One perceived the same prevailing note in 


her sword, and makes white dust of them 
with her feet. But the blind harper, who 


Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, fair and 
wonderful shapes that go forth into the 
world to bless it. Truly it is a beautiful 
conception. From this part of the book I 
take the only extract I can allow myself; 
it is from “ The Fisher of Men ” : 

“God sends the gloom upon the cloud, and 


comes with a song of peace, is bidden to there is rain: God sends the gloom upon the 
follow the bells of joy that were his tears hill, and there is mist: God sends the gloom 
and the song of the prayer that came out of upon the sun, and there is winter. It is God, 
his heart. For him the Washer of the Ford too < sends the gloom upon the soul, and there 
is a Mary Magdalen, and the ford is the change. The swallow knows when to lift up 
river of neace her wwg over a 8 am8t the shadow that creeps 

“ • „ .... ,. , , out of the north: the wild swan knows when 

The three moralities which immediately the smell of snow is behind the sun: the salmon, 
follow the title-piece Muime Chnosd, lone in the brown pool among the hills, hears 
“The Fisher of Men, and “The Last the deep sea, and ms tongue pants for salt, and 
Supper ”—are the pearls of the volume, his fins quiver, and he knows that his time is 

come, and that the sea calls. . . . How, 


velation of things undreamed of Supper ”—are the pearls of the volume, his fins quiver, and he knows 

» in Highland life and character, and in the present writer’s opinion are the come, and that the sea calls. 

But there was a sadness in the air finest things Miss Macleod has written, then, shall the soul not know when the change 

and on the sea, a sadness which no “Muime Chriosd” (the foster-mother of is nigh at last ? Is it a less thing than a reed, 

tenderness of love could uplift from the Christ) is her rendering of the legend of ^ l °h the yel + 

hearts of the sorrowful actors in the story, St. Bride (St. Bridget) of the Isles. The wbentht S^le has pwsed into th^ sky “and 
and its very beauty intensified its pathos, legend is a vague and meagre suggestion of the white bog-down wave grey and tattered 
One perceived the same prevailing note in a Mary of the Gael, who is held “ in uni- where the loneroid grows dark and pungent— 
The Mountain Lovers, though in that book versal honour and reverence ” as second which sees, and knows that the breath of the 
the joyous note of love that seeks and wins only to the Virgin herself. This the reader Death-Weaver at the Pole is fast faring along 
its own was a compensating presence. Here, learns from Miss Macleod’s brief prefatory the frozen norland peaks P It is more than a 
again, was a lavish amount of beauty. It note. Apparently there is nothing else to F eed > ifc j® more a “° e on . the ^Uls, ** 


was evident in the writing, in the power¬ 
ful nature sketches, and in the con¬ 


ception of the two lovers and the triumph dream. 


be learnt; save by some gift of insight into “ 1more ^ an a awaUow lifting her wing gainst 
the bodiless and unvo<£l land of Gaelic becoming of the shadow, it is more than a 
° swan drunken with the savour of the blue wine 

Such a gut is peculiarly Miss 0 f ^be waves when the green Arctic lawns are 


of their love. But the fatalism of the Celtic Macleod’s own, and this singularly beautiful white and still. It is more these, which 


gloom lies like a shadow across one’s recol- story is one of the fruits of it. Among 
lection of even these brighter things. The the Christ myths which the inspired imagina- 
talee in Miss Macleod’s next volume, The tions of many races have produced it is one 


has the Son of God for brother and is clothed 
with light. God doth not extinguish at the 
dark tomb what he hath litten in the dark 


Bin-Eater, were avowedly (with one or two of the loveliest. Miss Macleod’s St. Bridget womb.” 

exceptions) representative of the darker is a daughter of a Druid princess, and pre- I have left myself very little room for 
side of Celtic feeling. In power of treat- destined to immortal honour. Brought in any mention of the other parts of the book, 
ment, in the fierce imaginative realism of her childhood to Iona, her beauty and the though these remaining parts have their 
some of them, and the profound depth of spiritual charm about her work a magic special claims to notice. “The Three 
sadness or bitterness in others, they bore to which the fair things in nature are Marvels of Hy”—“Hy” being another 
fresh witness to the genius which by that ministers; she has ecstatic visitations and name for Iona—are very suggestive glimpses 
time most of her critics recognised in Miss experiences; Iona and her surroundings of that early Christianity of the Isles, the 
Macleod’s work. But some of us still looked there are marvellously exchanged for the crudeness of which was tempered by the 
to her for a fuller revelation of the Celt eastern Bethlehem, and the “byre” in Druid love of nature. St. Columba is the 
than she had yet given us—a revelation of which Joseph of Arimathea and Mary rest central figure in these pieces ; and Miss 
the glamour, as well as the gloom, in his for the night; and it is Bridget who receives Macleod gi ves us an impression of the 
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militant saint—hall pagan and persecutor 
as veil as monk and priest—which is 
probably as true as any, and is certainly 
picturesque and real. But the struggle 
between the dying paganism of the Isles 
and the new faith is nowhere so well shown 
as in “ The Annir-Ohoille.” Here we have 
the story of a young monk who enjoyed the 
favour of St. Oolum. He was an apt pupil; 
but he had a oomely person, a young man’s 
desires, and the gift of song. Oolum over¬ 
heard him singing some amatory verses, 
and doomed him to sackcloth, and dust upon 
his head. Afterwards, when the youth had 
again been heard singing of white hands 
and a honey mouth, Oolum sent him to the 
monk Molios, who, in the Holy Isle, oS 
Arran, had overcome his own sinful lusts by 
much mortification of the flesh. Under the 
guidance of Molios young Oathal developed 
so much piety that the good monk thought 
him fit for martyrdom, and proposed to send 
him to the Isle of Mist in the north, where 
the pagans had lately flayed a monk alive. 
But Oolum decided that Oathal should live, 
and should seek to win souls in Arran; 
and it was as he went to do this that he 
was smitten by the beauty of Ardanna. 
For her love he renounced his religion, and 
for his sin Molios caused him to be left to 
die in the hollow heart of a great oak. 
And die he did; but it was to find himself a 
denizen of the elfland of the woods, with an 
" annir-ohoille ” (a wood-nymph) for a 
fairy mate, and all the green delights of 
the earth for his enjoyment. The picture 
of these delights is one of the most charm¬ 
ing Miss Macleod gives us. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that she has any designs 
against the Christian faith. It is not 
pantheism or any other paganism that she 
teaohes, but that largeness of faith and 
affection which has room for the human 
and the divine, for the joy and beauty of 
life as well as for its more solemn aspira¬ 
tions. 

But this review must really end, and 
I will trust that it has gone far enough 
to sttraot readers to a book which I am 
myaelf loth to lay down. 

Georoe Cotterell. 


“ New Irish Library.’’ —Owen Roe O'Neill. 

By J. F. Taylor. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is good to see how steadily volume 
after volume is added to the “ New Irish 
Library” which Mr. Fisher Unwin is pub¬ 
lishing jointly with Messrs. Seely & Co., of 
Dublin. The books, admirably printed and 
charmingly bound, are a wonder of cheap¬ 
ness, ana, so far, stand high in literary 
quality. One of the latest of them is Mr. 
Taylor’s monograph on Owen Roe O’Neill. 
Verily, no great Irishman has called more 
loudly from the dust than this man for a 
biographer. He found years ago a poet in 
Thomas Davis, and there is probably not 
an Irishman living who does not know him 
through the stirring “ Lament ” which 
opens, 


“ Did they dare, did they dare, to slay Owen Boe 
O’Neill? 

Yes, they dew with poison him they feared to 
slay with steel! ” 


That is good rhetoric, but bad history. 


Mr. Taylor's merit is in having written 
good history about Owen Roe O’Neill. 

Mr. Taylor does not deal in rhetoric, he 
deals in facts. He is not quite so inspiriting 
as Thomas Davis, but he is far more con¬ 
vincing. He sometimes gives me the 
curious impression of writing dully of set 
purpose, with the aim of commanding 
credit, of putting himself at the vantage- 
point at which he puts an English witness 
on matters Irish of the period with which 
he is dealing, the seventeenth oentury. 
“ The Rev. George Crichton,” says Mr. 
Taylor, in words comically (or pathetically, 
as you view the matter) Irish, " is to be 
absolutely believed, as his words and con¬ 
duct show him to have been a pious but 
rather dull man.” Pious, but rather dull, 
is Mr. Taylor’s way of dismissing the 
dramatic charge brought against Cromwell 
by the nation in connexion with the sudden 
death of Owen Roe; and pious, but rather 
dull, is his manner of making many another 
concession in this volume. At times one 
asks oneself how much of Irishman there 
is in this writer with a Norman name. 
A statement like the following seems -made 
from an anti-Irish standpoint: “ Fennell 
was one of the tribe of persons, always too 
numerous in Ireland, who are devoured 
with zeal when there is no risk to be run.” 
Some of us who have been about the world 
a good deal have come to know that the 
tribe of persons devoured with zeal when 
there is no risk to be run is too numerous 
in every country. Mr. Taylor does well 
not to overrate his countrymen; but here 
he rushes into excess of humility. It is 
only fair to say that he does not do this 
often. The praiseworthy in his work far 
outweighs the blameworthy; and it is 
perhaps only because the good in it is of 
so high a quality, that one is disinclined to 
overlook the slightest flaw in it. Mr. Taylor, 
it will be noticed, tells an anecdote admir¬ 
ably. Why does he find space for only 
three anecdotes in his book ? He can write 
transparent English: why does he write 
pitch-dark Latin ? This is transparent 
English—“ Little scattered bodies of Scotch 
were splashed on the eastern seaboard of 
Antrim”; and this—“Ulster was still raw 
and red”; but this is pitch-dark Latin— 
“ religious rancour acerbated national ani¬ 
mosity.” He has drawn attention to extra¬ 
ordinary errata on p. 163 and p. 213. How 
has he overlooked the scarcely less singular 
lapses on pp. 10,11, and 113 ? His phrasing 
is, generally speaking, faultless; but ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule occur. Here is one of 
them: ‘ 1 Priests were again banned, churches 
were closed, schools suppressed, and educa¬ 
tion forbidden.” He is so learned, that one 
hesitates to believe that he spelt the word 
“inured” as that word is spelt in his 
description of the Ulster army under Owen 
Roe. He does not run riot in metaphors, 
whence the surprise, touched somewhat 
with dismay, which is experienced on 
coming across such wording as this: “ the 
baleful star of Strafford rose in m a l i gnant 
majesty, and overcast the whole land”; 
"he abated the extortionate demands of 
State officials who had been long grinding 
the faces of the poor.” He is wisely chary 
| of footnotes, but might have fitly thrown 


the light of a footnote on his phrase, 
“ great soholars like Peter Lombard,” in 
connexion with Irishmen of distinction in 
Flanders of the early seventeenth oentury. 
The "general”—and books published at 
popular prices are presumably published 
for the " general ”—knows only of one 
Peter Lombard, the famous schoolman of 
the twelfth century. This large section of 
the public, too, knows neither French nor 
Latin, and will cry out against the citing 
of passages in those languages, unaccom¬ 
panied by a translation of them into 
English. The long list of petty charges 
which I am bringing against Mr. Taylor 
closes here; but one charge, whioh is a 
grave one, has still to be brought against 
him. He has supplied his book with no 
index. This defect in a book incalculably 
increases the labour of students, and no 
student of Irish history should henceforth 
be without Mr. Taylor's book on Owen Roe 
O’Neill. It is not faultless, as has been 
sufficiently shown in the foregoing, but it 


is, taking it as a whole, one of the best 
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things in modern historical biography: so 
wise and temperate, so high and manly, 
and so learned is it. 

The purpose which Mr. Taylor had in 
writing this work was, we are told, "to 
show how the figure of O’Neill stands out 
against the darkness and disaster of his 
age.” This purpose is amply realised in 
the two hundred and odd pages in which 
we are made to see: first, Ireland in a 
oentury of subjection turning from the 
leader at home, Roger O’Moore, to the 
leader abroad, Owen Roe O’Neill. We are 
then given a picture of O’Neill as oom- 
mander of Spanish forces at the siege of 
Arras. The insurrection of 1641 is next 
dealt with, bravely and honestly, and the 
change worked on Owen Roe’s ooming to 
Ireland is set forth. Hereupon follows the 
chapter on the " Model of Government "—to 
wit, the new constitution for Ireland drafted 
by Darcy and Cusack in 1642. This chapter 
is, perhaps, the rioheet in matter for thought 
of any of the thirteen which make Mr. 
Taylor’s book. The Ulster army of O’Neill’s 
creation is next described in defeat and 
victory, the effects of the "ill-omened 
1 Ormond Cessation ’ ” are made dear, and 
we are carried on to the year 1645, in which 
Rinuccini arrived on the scene, and matters 
assumed a new face. The chapter dealing 
with the Papal Nuncio is as instructive as 
that dealing with the battle of Benburb is 
inspiriting. After this the darkness and 
disaster, against which the figure of O'Neill 
is represented as having stood out, become 
painfully evident. The description of ‘‘Owen 
Agonistes” is most sad reading, and the 
chapter which closes the little book, named 
tragically " The National Ruin," leaves the 
reader heart-heavy. The story told here in 
quiet prose is fateful as a Greek drama. 
A sense of impending tragedy will be with 
almost every reader of it from the first. 
The ominous words “ but now” occur with 
terrible frequency; midway in the story we 
come upon that numbing word “ clique,” 
and the phrases " dark ingratitude,” " black 
treachery,” “ the traitor at home,” kill 
every hope as we read on. The story i* 
that old story of Ireland, a house divided 
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against itself. Owen Roe has the right 
comment on it, in the right passionate 
words : “ I hold him to be no better than a 
devil who will make these distinctions, but 
call all Irish alike.” 

The book is in a manner offered to Irish 
readers. “ It is unfit,” says the author of 
it, “ that this heroic memory should perish 
from the mind of Ireland.” Right; but I 
would express a hope here that this book 
may find many English readers too. I am 
led to do so by having remarked that 
English books are curiously lacking in 
information regarding Owen Roe O’Neill. 
The greatest encyclopedia of this country is 
Marched in vain under the letter 0 for an 
account of O’Neill, and the person who 
thinks of looking for him under the letter 
T will find in the short account of Tyrone, 
u a place, only these words concerning him: 
"In 1645 the Parliamentary forces under 
General Munro were signally defeated by 
Owen Roe O’Neill at Benburb.” I submit 
with all deference that a general who 
succeeded in “ signally” defeating an army 
to formidable as was the Parliamentary 
army under Munro deserves that a full and 
particular account of him should be given 
in a compilation having the promising name 
of “Britannioa.” The great Scotch en¬ 
cyclopedia is fairer to the Irish O’s; and a 
people that has learnt to be thankful for 
small mercies will not refuse ita gratitude 
to the Edinburgh compilers who give to 
O'NeiH two words (that is precisely the 
snmber of them) before passing on to 
"Onion,” and giving to that vegetable 
close upon two thousand words. The 
O’Neill thus finding a place under the 
O s in Chambers is Hugh O’Neill. Some 
meagre data concerning him will be 
found in the short notice of Tyrone, to 
which reference is made in the two words 
mentioned above. Hugh O’Neill is not 
deemed worthy of a separate biographical 
account; but whereas he is remembered in 
the account of Tyrone, Owen Roe is not 
there remembered. This ignoring of Owen 
Boe is the more remarkable that he looms 
large in the paper on Ireland contributed 
to this encyclopedia by Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy, in collaboration with Prof. Mac- 
kinnon and Dr. Stokes. The scant attention 
given by the leading encyclopedists to 
prominent Irishmen is no doubt in a 
manner made good by careful attention 
bestowed in other directions ; but the thing 
in itself recalls to me Byron’s remark in 
connexion with a famous actress, who, it 
seems not unlikely, was of Owen Roe’s sib : 
“ Mias O’Neill I never saw, having made 
and kept a determination to see nothing 
which should divide or disturb my recol¬ 
lection of Siddons.” Very kind to— Siddons. 

The attitude of the encyclopedists towards 
Owen Roe reflects that of some leading 
historians. To touch here only on those 
whose works are on my shelves, I find some 
notable words on Roger More, and find 
much mention of Sir Fhelim O’Neill, 
hut no mention whatever of Owen Roe 
O'Neil], in Hume’s tropically coloured 
account of what, leaning on Sir John 
Temple, he called “ the Irish rebellion.” 
The movement thus designated, it may be 
as well to point out hers, Hume described 


with the aid of Whitelocke, admired for his 
skill in compiling history “ horn memory ” ; 
of Rush worth, the appropriately named ; of 
Carte, the obscure ; and of May, that 
interesting person who combined the calling 
of dramatist with historiographer. Macaulay 
in his History taking for his starting-point 
the reign of James n., it was obviously 
impossible for him to deal in it with this 
“ rebellion but in his Critical and Historical 
Essays, in which the range of subjects 
treated is encyclopedic, one discovers with 
some surprise that, although Macaulay deals 
with Ireland of the seventeenth century, 
doing so in a manner never to be forgotten 
and never to be forgiven, he has no mention 
of O’Moore, no mention of O’Neill, in 
connexion with what he calls the “ terrible 
explosion ” of 1640. O'Neill was not at 
this time in Ireland, or the excesses com¬ 
mitted might have been less in number and 
in fierceness. He was, however, at this 
time, and after it, the friend of those who 
were, not wholly without cause, the foes of 
England; and an historian dealing with that 
anger-filled period and omitting all mention 
of him presents a very curious spectacle to 
the mere Irish reader. I pass on to Green. 
This writer, in his oddly named “ Short ” 
History of the English People, which deals 
incidentally with the Scotch, the Welsh, 
and the Irish peoples, does not omit the 
mention of some notable Irishmen ; and, in 
treating of Ireland under Elizabeth—“ the 
wretched country ” is his significant para¬ 
phrase here for Ireland—he writes at some 
length of the O’Neills who were ancestors 
of Owen Roe, but Owen Roe himself is 
dismissed in three words. Disappointed in 
this matter, one looks through Green’s long 
list of “ battles,” and is anew brought 
to a stand. He gives a detailed account 
of Bannockburn, but bo does not men¬ 
tion Ballanabwee ; he tells us all he knows 
of Bensington, but is absolutely silent 
regarding Benburb. Brave conquerors are 
praised by brave defeated—Munro was of 
the panegyrists of O’Neill—and I confess 
myself at a loss to understand how the 
brave Englishman who does not blush to 
let his children know of Bannockburn and 
Bensington, where his victors were Scots 
and brother Englishmen, hushes up the 
story of Ballanabwee and Benburb, where 
his victors were Irishmen. Men belonging 
to so great a country as England can afford 
to be magnanimous, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is near at hand when the year¬ 
long interplay of history between this land 
and Ireland will be as fairly treated as that 
between it and Scotland. When that day 
has come the encyclopedias will be enriched 
by some articles and the histories by some 
paragraphs, while the over-taxed type¬ 
setter and over-taxed student will find 
matters adjusted by the curtailing of other 
articles and of other paragraphs. Till that 
time comes, he who would have a true 
perception of this interplay of history must 
possess himself of as many works as he 
shall find written in the fine temper of Mr. 
Taylor’s monograph on O’Neill. 

Elsa D’Esterke-Keeling. 


The Ascent of Woman, By Roy Devereux. 

(John Lane.) 

TnE reader who has paid any attention to 
the productions of the new group of women 
writers has probably discovered that, 
despite their multitudinous ineptitudes, 
they have frequently been interesting. 
Very few of them have produced anything 
in true perspective, and for the most part 
they have been content to perambulate in a 
somewhat prurient circle; but neither 
popular acceptance nor critical discrimina¬ 
tion have often called them dull. 

In The Ascent of Woman Mrs. Devereux, 
though she offends against a good many 
artistic canons, never fails to interest us. 
She has been less successful in her attempts 
to discuss the woman question than any of 
her sister essayists, and never once does she 
tell us anything new or pronounce con¬ 
sistently on her subject. This makes the 
book a very pleasant companion for an 
hour or two. 

The reader will certainly meet with one 
or two of the stock denunciations that a 
melancholy familiarity with the works of 
the new school has taught him to expect; 
but they are not insistent if we except the 
introduction, and this there is no reason he 
should read. This introduction, which is 
only twelve pages long, is quite dis¬ 
couraging. In it the author indulges in 
some very “tall talk ”; and the reviewer 
begins to brace himself for a pos¬ 
sibly arduous task, but be is agreeably 
disappointed. The book is divided into 
two parts : “ Of her life ” and “ Of her 
looks.” The first part discourses oleverly 
of the modern maid, and Mrs. Devereux 
is as epigrammatic and smart as possible. 
She tells us, in brilliant journalese, that 
the modern girl longs to work, but is 
nearly always too lazy ; that she hates men, 
and yet has reduced the “ science of 
sorcery ” to a fine art; and that if she does 
not marry she is still sufficiently human to 
regret it, while when she is married her one 
thought ie freedom. This may be, and 
very likely is, perfectly true; but it certainly 
occurs to us in reading it that it is un¬ 
necessary for the ladies who know all about 
the fm ie sihcle young woman to produce so 
many books on such a subject. The thing 
has been so much overdone that it has lost 
its psychological interest, and we are bored 
by aU this whittled down human nature. 
Mr. John Davidson sums up the position 
exactly when he says: 

“ Oh ! out sge-end Btyle perplexes, 

All our elders’ time has tamed. 

On our sleeves we wear our sexes, 

Our diseases, unashamed. 

“ Have we lost the mood romantic 
That was once our right by birth ? 

Lo ! the greenest girl is frantic 
With the woe of all the earth.’’ 

The style of this book is distinctive and 
flows easily, but one thing calls for the 
very strongest condemnation. The authoress 
has an unpleasant habit of finishing a 
passage with some familiar quotation from 
the Prayer-book, to point a paradox or 
give balance to a paragraph. On p. 66 
she has a quotation from Browning, which 
is, incorporated into the text with no 
quotation marks or signs that it is other 
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than original. These borrowings of phrases 
that catch the reader’s eye are cheap devices 
which are much better left to less clever 
writers than Mrs. Devereux. 

The second division of The Ascent of 
Woman is a series of essays on dress and 
adornment, and even to the male mind no 
more interesting manual of the toilet-table 
could be imagined. We are amused and 
pleased on every page; and whether the 
writer discourses on the oonduot of a shoe, 
the colour of a gown, or the arrangement of 
a hat, she is inimitable. It is easy to forget 
this is a “woman-question” book when 
reading this second part of it, especially 
when we meet with such a paragraph as the 
following: 

“ The point then arises of how muoh shoulder 
she shall show. This will depend, I opine, on 
how much she understands of the gentle art of 
fasoination. Women dress, it is true, primarily 
for the benefit of their own sex, but they adjust 
a decolletage for the edification of the other. 

“ She, however, who is really proficient in the 
science of sorcery will never commit the artistic 
crime of beginning her bodioe too late, having 
realised the important truth that men are not 
attracted so much by revelation as by sugges¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Lane has bound the book in a quaint 
green oolour, which is not inartistic, and, as 
we expect from him, has printed it on ex¬ 
cellent paper with excellent type. More¬ 
over, being curious to weigh it, I found it 
no heavier than some twelve ounces—an in¬ 
estimable boon. It is a pity more publishers 
do not follow Mr. Lane’s example. 

Hanger Gull. 


SPENSER, THE DISCIPLE OF CHAUCER. 
Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum 
m fingens in Eclogit “ The Shepheardes 
Calender ” versum heroicum renovarit ac 
refecerit. Par E.Legouis. (Paris: Masson.) 
Prof. Leoouis, of the University of Lyon, 
has very recently attracted the notice of all 
English scholars by a study of Wordsworth, 
remarkable enough to be hailed, in a weekly 
contemporary, as the most important con¬ 
tribution to Wordsworth criticism since the 
Biographia Literaria. In the present excel¬ 
lent study the same scholar has taken up and 
handled with admirable precision and acute¬ 
ness a portion of a question which all 
serious Spenser students must have felt to be 
more difficult than it seems: namely, what 
Spenser meant by calling himself a disciple 
of Chaucer. Seen from the vantage ground 
of the nineteenth century, his aims in poetry 
appear to have been wholly different. He 
cultivated allegory and pastoral; Chaucer, 
in his most characteristic work, drew men 
wad women, and the pastoral became 
English only with humanism. Modern 
Chaucer scholarship has indeed increased 
the difficulty of the question, or, rather, has 
for the first time forced us to admit that 
there is one by throwing this contrast into 
glaring relief. Our Chaucer has been 
brought so much nearer than ever before 
to Chaucer’s Chaucer, if not to “his 
Maker s ” Chaucer, that that very different 
personage Spenser’s Chaucer has become 
not only a ghost, but an ignored and un¬ 
recognised ghoBt, who finds the struggle 


for existence, even in the modest form of a 
figment, somewhat hard to maintain. The 
most palpable traits of him belong, there is 
no little doubt, to the region of metre. 
Prof. Palgrave some years ago dropped a 
hint, in an essay contributed to Dr. Grosart’s 
Spenser, that the “litting metre” of the 
second, fifth, and ninth Eclogues of the 
Calender might “ possibly have been em¬ 
ployed by Spenser under the impression ” 
that it was Chaucer’s heroic verse. But he 
reduced the conjecture to the level of a 
haphazard guess by adding the remark: 
“ It may, however, have been suggested to 
him by an ordinary ballad-metre, or by the 
French eight-syllabled line.” In an edition 
of the Calender published last year, the 
present writer independently showed that 
the verse of these Eclogues could be explained 
from Chaucer’s heroics read as the Eliza¬ 
bethans read them: that is, without the 
syllabic e. Prof. Legouis, who saw my 
edition only after his work was complete, 
has worked out this solution, independently 
reached by him, in far greater detail. To 
one element in the problem, however, we 
think he has allowed too little weight—the 
reaction of Spenser’s fine musical instinct 
upon the metrical scheme which he professed 
to adopt. Chaucer’s heroics, as the Eliza¬ 
bethans read them, as all men read them 
before Tyrwhitt, and most after, are pro- 
verbiallyharsh. A dull disciple would have 
imitated them in verses which no reading 
would have made anything else. But it is 
plain that, while the verses of these Eclogues 
present variations which can only be ex¬ 
plained from the immense variety of the 
Elizabethan-Chaucer verse, yet Spenser’s 
sense of melody is almost always to be 
detected, striving with the difficult material, 
doing its best to elicit music out of blunders. 
Thus, when M. Legouis quotes the opening 
six verses of the second Eclogue— 

“ Ah for pittie ! will rancke winters rage 
There bitter blasts never ginne tasswage,” &c.— 

regarding them as mutilated iambics, he 
seems to miss the four-beat rhythm which 
prevailed in Spenser’s ear throughout these 
Eologues, as M. Legouis elsewhere fully 
recognises. Besides this, the most important 
section of his dissertation, he has a valuable 
chapter on Spenser’s genuine five-foot iambic 
verse. He shows very clearly how great an 
advance this was upon the iambics of his 
day in flexibility and variety of pause, and 
makes it highly probable that in this point 
also Spenser was influenced by the similar 
qualities of the Chaucerian heroic, misread 
as it was. The dissertation is written in a 
Latin which rather suggests than evinces 
the expressive powers of the writer, evident 
in his own suppler and subtler idiom. It 
should be in the hands of all English 
scholars. 0. H. Herford. 


NEW NOVELS. 

His Honor and a Lady. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. (Macmillans.) 

Late in Life. By Alice Perrin. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett) 

The Eleventh Commandment. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. (Heinemann.) 
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Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Power of the Bog. By Rowland Grey. 
(Jarrold.) 

Hadjira. By Adalet. (Edward Arnold.) 
Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. By D. 8. 

Meldrum. (Blackwoods.) 

A Most Provoking Girl. By Margaret Moyes 
Black. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
A Feminine Conviction. By George St. 
George. (Archibald Constable.) 

A World Afloat. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Raphael Tuck.) 

His Honor and a Lady has almost everything 
to recommend it except its style, which, 
affected from the start, breaks out occasion¬ 
ally into excruciating smartnesses—John 
Oliver Hobbesian rather than Meredithian 
—such as 


“a light moustache, sufficiently well-curled 
and worldly, effectually prevented any tinge of 
asceticism which might otherwise have been 
characteristic, and placed Mr. Ancram among 
those who discussed Meredith, had an expen¬ 
sive taste in handicrafts, and subscribed to the 
Figaro Salon." 

Mrs. Cotes’s characters are limited in 
number, and, in spite of Mr. Ancram’s 
moustache, are well drawn. Her plot is 
simple, her byplay is natural and not 
ultra-comic, and her Anglo-Indian life is 
not too reminiscent of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. John Church is a very good 
specimen of the honest, dull, John 
Bullish Civil Servant, who is certain 
to rise high and to die of fever, vexation, 
overwork, and worry. His wife Judith is 
just what a good woman with a consider¬ 
able capacity for passion might be expected 
to become, when she makes an unsuitable, 
though not a bad, marriage. It is rather 
unfortunate that she should throw her heart 
away upon Lewis Ancram. No doubt she 
could hardly conceive of his descending to 
suoh a dirty trick as that of inspiring 
anonymous attacks upon the man whose 
personal friend he professes to be. But it 
is rather surprising that, with her quick 
insight into character, she does not perceive 
from the first that Ancram, in spite of his 
cleverness, his culture, and his genuine 
love of her as well as of himself, is a cad at 
bottom. She would thus have been saved 
the pain of rejecting him when he is free 
to offer marriage. Rhoda Daye is a 
delightfully drawn English girl; and 
her love affair with good, honest Philip 
Doyle, who makes an admirable foil to 
Ancram, is the best thing in the story. 
Mrs. Daye is, perhaps, the most tolerable 
match-making mother that has appeared 
in recent English fiction, and Mohendra 
Lai is a finished specimen of Babooism. 
Mrs. Cotes has a great future before her, iu 
spite of her style, which could easily be 
made simpler. 

There is, in effect, nothing to be said of 
Late in Life except that it is a straight¬ 
forward, conscientious performance in the 
way of an Anglo-Indian story. George 
Barr, surgeon-major in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Medical Service, is a Tom New- 
come—with a difference. He has the repu¬ 
tation of being stingy and close-fisted, 
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, .rea*. as a matter of fact, he spends his 
I ;«y in supporting a widowed sister 
, : her family. This sister, however, 

| h tor her second husband a wealthy 
i:: i,l enough to be her grandfather, 
j . s young fellow, Bertie Seton, dies 
s rge’a hands. So he goes home, 

I :! course becomes intimate with the 
: r, family. He falls in love with the 
: \ Ella, although she is engaged to 
' or man, while the plain Emily falls in 
v mth him. Mrs. Nina Compton, his 
: r, schemes in her harum-scarum 
- to bring about a marriage between 
:_c and Emily, and succeeds after Ella’s 
It will readily be believed that the 
rv i» full of complications of various 
. and these are certainly made the 
■t 'd. The contrast between the some- 
:t capricious Ella and the thoroughly 
and honest Emily—who ultimately 
i wan admirable wife— is well brought 
■ Fussy Nina Compton and her friend, 
- i bioua adventuress, Augusta Lady 
make good contrasts to the more 
nate pilgrims of the story. 

■ Eleventh Commandment is essentially 
story of a very bad squire who has 
La wife and a mistress, neither of whom 
f /<■:% and who ought to have married 
: d loving Hilda Lisle. He comes to her 
i -It at sixty, a gentle maniac. And so 

u»:i. justice descended to the practical for 
t In spite of yourself, you lay prone upon 
> -1 from which there was to be but one 
, and the words you spoke in that per- 
• m even tone of yours were destined to 
-■-r - He woman’s tenderness—again in 
of yourself.” 

it the book is also the story of a very 
■ • c client Kingsley an clergyman of the 
•of Knipe, who works and waits 
>• eutly for the woman he admires, and 
her when she is a widow. The 
- Commandment is a trifle too long, 
« sham gamekeeper incident has an 
' i.U look, and the squire’s brutalities 
' ■ ravings become tedious. As a story, 
Tpyer, it is distinctly above the average; 
almost all the characters—Beatrice and 
r two lovers more particularly—are well 
•f-sa. 

'h Robert Buchanan has, in Effie Hether- 
, succeeded in beating even his own 
sCto.ements in the way of “on horrors’ 
'’ horrors accumulating.” The realism 
! 'he story of the wretched heroine is worse 
'rsgio: it is positively repulsive. That 
! ' a ireature of passion and impulse as 
‘ e Hetherington should fall desperately 
s "T9 with a man of the ignoble, but 
L '• unattractive, type of Arthur Lamont, 
s-1 :Lat in spite of his being betrothed to 
y’ ,r ’«nd Lady Bell, is perhaps not im- 
'-ahle. That she should even give birth 
; a hild of whom Arthur Lamont is the 
•‘ er > is also not impossible. But that 
5: -T should select the house of another man 
a Scotchman—who has asked her in 
iirriage to give birth to the child in is 
t t 'R"’.ker incredible. Her dark, gloomy, 

4 ‘1 mvsteriouB—though, so far as she is 
1 fi srned, innocent—lover Douglas is far 
,,! ' l gey, in the sense of being too given 
■° and monotonous soliloquies. He 


softens somewhat, however, in the end 
under the influence of Eifle’s child, whom 
he adopts and brings up; and the close of 
the story, though sad and commonplace, is 
neither unreal nor inartistic. Yet in Effie 
Hetherington at the best there is far too 
much straining after impossible effects. 

Though not at all badly written, The 
Power «f the Bog is not quite satisfactory, 
at least if it be judged by the canons of 
modern realism. It ought to have been 
“intense,” and it is hardly even “strong,” 
even in the department of “ guilty passion.” 
Philippa Farrant, the imperfectly appre¬ 
ciated and unloving wife, and Adrian Sarel, 
the artist, ought to have managed an 
elopement before he dies of the rather 
unromantic, if also painful, disease of 
hydrophobia. The true power of the story 
is to be found in the description of North- 
bent Yicarage, with its inmates—the Rev. 
Jessop Millington, a gentleman and a 
scholar, good-looking and absent-minded; 
Miss Millington the second, 1 ‘ who had quick, 
shallow eyes that were always on the watch 
for the small failings of other people, a 
sallow complexion, and dark hair that 
suggested bandoline by its unnatural neat¬ 
ness”; and three curly-headed sons and four 
daughters. Beryl, one of these daughters— 
of the first Mrs. Millington—is a delight¬ 
ful (and delightfully sketched) girl, and it 
is, of course, the most natural thing in the 
world that she should attract the attention 
of Dr. Harold Buchanan, who is too poor 
at first to offer marriage, but not too 
poor to present her with a dainty pair of 
shoes — they are a wedding “ misfit ”— 
when she stands badly in need of them. 
The secondary story in The Power of the 
Bog is by far the best thing in it. 

The genuineness of Hadjira seems to be 
adequately vouched for. At all events, we 
are positively assured that it is “ the original 
work of a young Turkish lady, and that 
the MS. was written by her in English 
in her own handwriting, and neither the 
MS. nor the proofs have been subjected to 
any more correction than if the writer had 
been an Englishwoman.” This assurance 
being accepted, the most that need or can 
be said of Hadjira is that it is a simple 
story of family life, with the minimum of 
the amatory element, and that, if one may 
judge by it, Turkish sentimentality, apart 
from the harem system, is very much like 
English. The heroine is brought from 
Anatolia, and placed in the Constantinople 
household of Nasrullah Pacha, who is as 
mild a Turk as could well be imagined. 
There she arouses the quite honourable 
passion of Nafiz Bey, Nasrullah’s youngest 
son, and falls in love with him after the 
manner rather of Clarissa Harlowe than of 
a young Englishwoman of the present day. 
But she has to run the gauntlet of harem 
jealousies and other dangers, while Nafiz 
has to marry that stately beauty Attiye 
Hanem, before he can come to Hadjira as 
an amorous widower. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the story, although allusion 
is made to the last war between Russia 
and Turkey and the siege of Plevna. It 
flows very smoothly, however, and is quite 
readable. 


Mr. Meldrum shows himself even more 
a master of his very refined art in the 
studies of Fifeshire life and character, to 
which he has given the rather peculiar 
title of Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe, than he 
did in The Story of Margredel, although 
none of them has the pathetic and sustained 
interest of his first venture. They exhibit, 
too, his old defect—the want of that half 
animal vigour, possessing which, Mr. 
Crockett has gone forth conquering and 
to conquer. His men and women have 
reality and life, and more than the average 
amount of misery, but hardly enough of 
grit. As they stand, however, and judged 
by the standpoint of their author’s art, they 
are the most delicate, and, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Neil Munro’s, the most 
finished of all the sketches of the kind that 
have recently appeared. The one or two 
at the end of the book, especially “ The 
Colonist’s Story ” and “ A Royal Wed¬ 
ding” are rather disappointing, no doubt 
because Mr. Meldrum tries a kind of 
humour in which he is not at home. But 
in “ Rathillet,” which is half an idyll and 
half a tragedy, and in the intensely Hardyish 
“ The Touch of Spring,” and above all in 
“ The Laird of Inch,” he gets nearer to the 
heart of Scotland than any contemporary 
writer has done. No doubt if Mr. Meldrum 
were to deliberately manufacture happy 
endings he would be assured of greater 
popularity than he has yet attained. But 
it is to be hoped he will never allow the 
ideal of his art to become lower or less 
self-respecting than it is now. 

Miss Black belongs to the school of Annie 
Swan rather than of Mr. Barrie or Mr. 
Crockett. There is nothing specially fan¬ 
tastic in her plot or her characters, even 
although the young woman who justifies 
the title of this book, by turning the heads 
of all the young men that see her, is for 
a short time an actress. Somehow, too, 
one knows from the very first that any 
eccentricity she may give way to can be but 
temporary. It is not, however, from Mrs. 
Burnett Smith, or from any of the leaders of 
the present Scottish school of fiction, that 
Miss Black has learned to close her plot 
with what is really a tragedy. No doubt 
there is a certain recognition of the social 
“fitness of things” in the marriage of 
Nance Chalmers, who has blue blood as 
well as caprices, to Tom Oliphant, the 
young laird. But the true hero of the 
book is Nance’s champion and protector, a 
sort of compound of Kingsley’s Frank 
Harvey and Tom Thurnall, the Rev. John 
Todd, alias “Fechtin Jock.” He is much 
more decidedly a man of character than 
Tom ; and, but for the inevitable domi¬ 
nance of tragedy, Nance ought to have 
succumbed to him, instead of his succumb¬ 
ing to cholera. His death, indeed, enables 
Miss Black to prove that she has a com¬ 
mand of Scotch pathos, but the situations 
it creates are rather commonplace. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the strength of the story is to 
be found in the earlier portion, and in 
Nance’s experiences of the folk among 
whom her lot is cast daring her days of 
moral discipline. There is no touch of 
distinction in A Most Provoking Gtrl, but it 
is more than fairly readable. 
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There is plenty of “ stoical strength”—a 
trifle too much indeed—in A Feminine Con¬ 
viction, which is a very pathetic and, in 
the end, painful story of truth and justice 
embodied in woman. It opens “out West,” 
indeed, in too conventional a style, with a 
man who is down with hemorrhage, and 
talks slangily about Ms own death—“ I’ve 
got my walking papers; I guess I can’t 
hold out longer than another week ”—and 
his “ pard,” who smokes in a rocker at the 
bedside of the dying man, and reads “ a 
vilely printed bi-weekly called The Pioneer 
of Progress." But the story improves in 
every way when Hugh Neilson dies, and 
Jessie “the Just” goes to England to 
become a sort of general servant—without 
the uniform—in the house of her selfish 
and shallow-hearted sister. Jessie has her 
troubles, no doubt, which at the close 
become positively cruel. For shooting her 
drunken brother-in-law—from the American 
point of view, a quite justifiable act— 
she is condemned to penal servitude; and, 
although she is subsequently married quite 
happily, she has to go back to prison and 
to die in a madhouse. But she is a really 
remarkable study in moral earnestness and 
in the world’s injustice. Altogether, there 
is great promise in A Feminine Conviction. 

A World Afloat is hardly worthy of Mr. 
Hatton, even although the essential slight¬ 
ness of its plot is confessed to at the com¬ 
mencement. It is the story of an impostor 
who, on board an Atlantic liner, tries to 
pass himself off as a brother of the present 
Lord Derby. Folk of the kind who “ dearly 
love a lord ” are not quite so easily gulled 
as Mr. Hatton makes them out to be. Thin 
portion of the book, indeed, is tediously 
farcical; nor does Mr. Hatton make matters 
much better when he sets his swindler to 
try his hand at murder. He is undoubtedly 
more successful in his character-sketching 
than in his incidents. The American 
prima donna, whose piquancy is a mask for 
misery, who has “ a past,” and who achieves 
a measure of happiness through love that 
taken the form of self-sacrifice, is a good and 
careful study of an up-to-date St. Theresa. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Happy Tl anderer. By Percy Hemingway. 
(Elkin Mathews.) A certain responsibility lies 
with a reviewer when he ifl called upon to 
write a few words about the most recent offer¬ 
ing of song. With a sentence he can encour¬ 
age the singer to keep his hold upon the lyre; 
with a sentence he can cause him to go heavily 
all the day long; for, though there are some 
hidebound pipers who remain impervious to the 
forbidding conclusions of the critic, nm« 0 ut 
of every ten of those who would lisp of love 
and looks, or of tights and rouge, are suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to be highly elated or deeply 
dejected by the varying judgments of their 
reviewers. A question at once arises as to the 
best behaviour to be adopted in the case of Mr. 
Percy Hemingway. Shall he be advised to go 
straight along the road to poetry, or to take an 
abrupt turning in the direction of prose ? A 
hasty verdict would probably suggest the latter 
course; but in this author’s verse reasons can 
easily be found to justify the hope of his 
improvement. In The Happy Wanderer his 
success is small. He has printed much that 


is absolutely valueless; he has spent many an 
hour in elaborating sonnets, while still incapable 
of easy motion in even the simplest verse- 
form ; and he has treated both rhymes and 
images in a manner somewhat careless. At 
present the chief defect of his poems is their 
rigidity. They are all suffering from the 
cramp, and only too plainly discover the 
difficulties of Mr. Hemingway’s poetic gait. 
As soon as the author has acquired freedom of 
motion, he should turn his attention to divorc¬ 
ing the camera from the Muse. What is he 
doing with such barren photography as “By 
the Northumberland Arms ” i' 

“ Tartarean blackness ! moon and etirehine bright 
Blurred by a thousand chimneys’ murderous 
fumes; 

There a great warehouse through the darkness 
looms 

A hideous, half-seen monster of the night; 

Here a gaunt factory human souls entombs ; 

And down the dreary street to left and right 
The flickering gas-lamps shed a feeble light, 

And every alley poisonous stench exhumes. 

“ Noisos there are of waggons lumbering on, 

Of whips cracked over horses weak and lean, 
Children’s shrill voices, all their sweetness gone, 
Laughter of hungry men, at jests obscene. 
Hurled at a woman, drunken, pale, and wan, 
Striving to eam a kiss with smile unclean.’’ 

Although we have been unable to find in these 
pages any poem that is excellent from the first 
line to the last, we have come across occasional 
evidences of a more poetical Mr. Hemingway 
than the one presented in The Happy 
Wanderer. Encouraged by these signs of 
worth, we live in expectation of watching this 
author’s promise blossom into performance of 
the right sort. 

Poems. By Vincent O’Sullivan. (Elkin 
Mathews.) To turn suddenly from the rigid 
method of Mr. Percy Hemingway to the 
molten manner of Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan is to 
experience an extreme contrast. While the 
former walks stiffly along his chosen path, the 
latter proceeds gaily, careless of the exact 
route, and as full of variations as a bird’s 
movements in a hedge. It is easy to see that 
Mr. O’Sullivan sings because he must, for the 
signals of an impulsive nature are scattered 
broadcast over all his work. Again, it is just 
as easy to discover in him a happy-go-lucky 
disposition that cannot be bothered to search 
after small refinements; for were the author of 
Poems even moderately stirred by a desire to 
hunt and kill defects, he would certainly have 
visited with all due severity such technical slips 
and weakening repetitions as reveal themselves 
far too plentifully in this interesting volume. 
In another matter Mr. O'Sullivan treats us to 
bumps and bruises. He is fond of soaring, and 
also fond of rapid descents. Being primed for 
poetic adventures, we accept with gladness 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s offer of accommodation in 
his balloon; but his bad habit of letting his 
guests drop in such an emphatic manner 
makes us forget how discourteous it is to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth. By this 
time we have arrived at the end of 
our grumbling, and are now come to the 
point of hearty welcome. Despite his slip¬ 
shod moments, his eccentricities, and his direct 
imitation of poetic forerunners, Mr. O’ Sullivan 
abundantly proves by means of the best in this 
volume that the talent of poetry was among 
those counted out to him in the beginning. 
There is real achievement in Poems, not a mere 
suggestion of excellence to come; and it may 
well be that Mr. O’Sullivan will be able to 
supply lovers of poetry with many opportunities 
for pleasure when he shall teach himself that 
even a poet must sometimes be governed by 
bit and bridle. We quote the following piece 
for two reasons: firstly, to show the author 
working well; secondly, to substantiate our 


remark as to Mr. O’Sullivan’s indebtednew to 
his predecessors. “ According to Thy Mercy,” 
savours very markedly of George Herbert: 

“ I thought the people's worthless praise to win, 
Amid the gaping throngs to bear me proud ; 

I thought to hide my angry lust for sin. 

And sneer my virtue at the vacant crowd : 

But in my sorry lot 

(Who gazeth at himself must needs look low !) 
God was forgot. 

“ God, Who has watched my ways with loving 

zeal: 

Who once upon the cruel Jewry ground 
Was wounded sore that He my crimes might 
heal, 

And fell beneath His cross in bloody (wound, 
Saw all my foolish aim 

(At which I wot Saint Mary’s tears did flow!), 
And justice came. 

“ In bed at night I sweat and shake from fear, 

A devil sets me blazing with Hell-heat, 

Ruin, Remorse, and Shame come edging near, 
Their paces measured by my pulse’s beat: 

Soon will my sin, now mute, 

(Unless my God will turn aside the blow) 

Be all men's bruit. 

“ O God, have pity in this desperate hour ! 

See in what grief my aching soul is tost: 

Blind and a fool I was to doubt Thy power, 

Ah, blind to join the army of the lost I 
Take now my life, my breath, 

(If Thou wilt save because I sorrow so!) 

To serve till death.” 

A word of praise is due to the translations from 
Xanrof, Francois Coppee, Alfred Poussin, and 
Charles Baudelaire, whose metres have been 
respected by the translator. 

A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Hons man. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Because new bicycles and 
new poets are matters of daily occurrence, it 
frequently happens that a jaded public allows 
excellence to make its appeal unheard. If only 
it were necessary for every fresh singer to pro¬ 
vide himself with a material lyre, the dividends 
paid to their shareholders by oompanies devoted 
to the manufacture of these instruments would 
indeed be beyond the dreams of avarice. Sinoe 
the stream of song is so copious, it is obviously 
easy for a thing of poetic beauty to escape its 
deserved amount of observation; and it would 
be no hard task to draw up a list of books of 
verse which have failed in the last three or four 
years to attract the recognition due to their 
merits. It is muoh to be hoped that such a 
fate will not befall A Shropshire Lad, a book 
that has a hundred claims upon the love of all 
who are the sincere servants of Poetry. In 
these poems there is a voioe with a beautiful 
sound. It calls, and we are obliged to listen; 
it continues to speak, and we fear the moment 
when it will be silent. Mr. Housman has no 
more ambition to make his way into the cloud 
of mysticism than he has to waste his time and 
his tune in the musio-halls. It is his desire to 
keep close to flowers and the soil of their 
parentage. Life, love, and death make for him 
a trinity to be sung sweetly, purely, and rever¬ 
ently ; and while employing his heart upon such 
themes, uttering with bird-like unconsciousness 
strains that are the founders of our smiles and 
tears, he lets fall for our keeping exquisite frag¬ 
ments of unsullied song. In an extraordinary 
volume, not the least extraordinary feature is 
the abounding presence of verbal felicity. 
Arresting phrases are as numerous as sparrows 
in ivy at night; but not one of them con¬ 
vinces us that it has been manufactured, so 
easily does each fall into its place, so simple 
are the means by which the novel effect is 
procured. It may be asked whether Mr. 

, Housman is largely in the debt of any past or 
present king of rhyme. To such a question 
a sturdy negative must be returned. We 
suspect that Mr. Housman has read Under- 
■ woods and A Child's Garden of Verse with 
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t —nial attention, though this perusal has not 
c&aseda Stevensonian sediment of more than a 
fractional thickness to lie at the bottom of his 
»ng. When such a feast of good things has 
been spread for us, it is somewhat diffioult to 
make a selection for quotation. The two 
verses whioh we ohoose are not as beautiful as 
many in A Shropshire Lad, but they will serve 
to show our readers how good Mr. Housman’s 
second-best is: 

" Along the field as we came by 
A year ago, my love and I, 

The aspen over stile and stone 
Was firing to Itself alone. 

1 Oh, who are these that kiss and pass ? 

A country lover and his lass; 

Two lovers looking to be wed ; 

And time shall put them both to bed, 

Bat she shall lie with earth above, 

And he beside smother love.’ 

“ And sure enough beneath the tree 
There walks another love with me, 
and overhead the aspen heaves 
Its rainy-sounding silver leaves; 

And I spell nothing in their stir. 

But now perhaps they apeak to her, 

And plain for her to understand 
They talk about a time at hand 
When I shall sleep with clover clad, 

And she beside another lad.” 

In the last worse of “Reveille” the poet 
exclaims *. 

“ Breath’s a ware that will not keep.” 

He is a wise father who knows his own 
children; but Shakspere might claim the 
paternity of this line with never a show of 

hesitation. 


Sounds. By William Gay. (Bendigo, 
Victoria.) In this little volume there are only 
twenty-five sonnets. To ns it seems that the 
author has been wise to print this small number, 
for the task of confronting two or three 
hundred modern sonnets is one for whioh only 
a reviewer of iron physique is fitted. We 
cannot, of course, tell how many Mr. William 
Gay wrote before giving publicity to these 
sleet; but his moderation, as now perceived, 
endears ns to a poet who evidently thinks well 
before asking for judgment upon his exeroises 
in a favourite form. Too often we are com¬ 
pelled to stave off contemporary sonneteers 
with s few kindly and unheated generalities, 
anoe it is only possible to applaud their industry, 
or their clever manipulation of the rhymes, or 
their manifest expenditure of literary elbow- 
grease. In the case of Mr. Gay, however, we 
may desert the policy of soft answers, and 
ininlge in the satisfaction of praising his fine 
feeling and h« no less fine workmanship with 
reliant superlatives. There is room for a larger 
Tolnme from Mr. Gay; and we hope he will 
find it in his heart to give ns this before many 
months have passed away. 

Norman Gale. 


the most northern in the world. In the year 
1524 the runaway son of a Russian priest, one 
Trifon, built a hat on the shore of the 
Petschenga River, immediately to the east of 
the present boundary bet ween Norwegian Lap- 
land and Russia. The name of Trifon is cele¬ 
brated to-day throughout the Greek Church as 
.that of one of her greatest saints. Triton, like 
the thief on the cross, was not always a saint; 
but if he had sinned much his remorse proved 
genuine and fruitful in results. Tnfon was a 
statesman as well as a monk. He appealed to 
Ivan the Terrible to put the stamp of the Russian 
Czardom on the virgin forests and fjords 
abounding in fish to which Denmark was 
laying claim. The Czar, who was then in one 
of his fits of piety, gave over to Trifon’s 
monastery what was not his to give away— 
namely, the whole of the so-called debatable 
land from which both Norway and Russia 
claimed taxes, and whioh was parcelled 
out in 1826 for the first time. To properly 
appreciate Trifon as a pioneer of the Russian 
Empire, one must remember that this deed of 
nift (whioh has been preserved) is dated 1556, 
and that Archangel (which is considerably to 
the south) was first founded in 1584. A later 
ambassador from the monastery was not so 
fortunate, as he did not even obtain an audienoe 
with Ivan the Terrible, because the autocrat’s 
name was not written sufficiently large in the 
legate’s letter of complaint. The holy Trifon 
was far too muoh a man of the world to make 
blunders of that kind. This monastery 
developed into a very important centre of 
trade during the fifty years of its existence. 
It does not, the professor tellB us, appear to 
have had any influence on the education or 
civilisation of the Lapps. The monks baptized 
the heathen Lapps, so that they might be 
called Christians, but with doing that they 
were content. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA. 

Tht Monastery of Petschenga. By J. A. Friis. 
Translated by Hill Repp. (Elliot Stock.) The 
snthor of these sketches is a professor at the 
University of Christiania. He recently visited 
with tiro friends the shores of Russian Lapland, 
where the Petschenga River discharges itself 
into tiie Arctic Ocean. 

“ The district h— never yet been described, nor 
las it even been explored. The fisherman has not 
visited it. No pulled a line or trawled a 

net Across the lakes. No sportsman has been to 
these puts. The hares skip about and are as tame 
>• it they were in the Garden of Eden.’ ’ 

The professor made suoh good use of his time 
that, from historical and legendary sonroes, 
he hfm put together a delightful history of 
the rise and fall of the Pe t schen g a Monastery, 


‘ The priests of the Greek Church, even at the 
present day, take no trouble to teach the people. 
The Russian Lapps, therefore, as a rule, oannot 
even now either read or write, while among the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish Lapps there are 
bat few who cannot do both.” 

The monastery was destroyed by the Swedes 
on Christmas Eve, 1589; and, as it has never 
been rebuilt, the monastery of Solovetski, which 
stands on an island of the White Sea, is now 
the most northern in the world. In this brief 
notice we have not space to tell the pathetic 
story of Theodore and Annita. We must refer 
our readers to the professor's pages for this and 
other tales. This book deserves to be read both 
for its historical value and its literary charm. 
The English reader is under obligations to Mr. 
Hill Repp, for having placed within his reach 
these unassuming and fascinating sketohes of a 
remote and little-known land. 

Kiriak, or the Hat on Hen's Legs. By Count 
Sailhar. Translated by Mrs. Henry Sutherland- 
Edwards. (Dent.) To say that this story 
reminds yon of Undine is praise indeed, but not 
praise beyond its deserts. Kiriak, the orphan, is 
supposed to have been bitten by a mad wolf, and 
is banished to a hut in the clearing of a forest, 

‘ • The 8mall dealing Is surrounded by tall trees, 
standing amicably together, and gently waving 
their gleaming create. The right half of the 
meadow, too, la lit by the golden rays of suireet, 
while the left remains in shadow stretching into 
the ■wiraAim The whole is fragrant, bright, and 
tranquil; peaoeful and full of God’s bounty.” 

So day followed day till indement autumn 
came. “ From dawn until dawn the sad sky 
wept and the wind howled. The dense forest 
grew more terrible. Bare and gaunt like giant 
skeletons stood the trees. Their green tops had 
vanished, looking around the hut a grey net- 
I work of bare branches against the skyThus 
winter followed summer for ten years, and 


Kiriak grew to man’s estate. Nothing in the 
forest ever hurt him, until one day Unch Vlass 
left in his keeping a sum of money which he 
had begged as a pilgrim for the purpose of 
building a church. This hidden hoard proved 
to poor Kiriak the root of all evil. But Kiriak 
survived all the plots of his enemies, and, like 
Vlass, served the Lord his God. Mrs. Edwards 
has done her task to perfection. She has 
translated one of those rare stories that can he 
read with equal pleasure by young and old 
alike. 

Russian Portraits. By Melchior de Vogiie. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is a translation 
by MissElizibethL. Cary of gome "old notes 
written by the French Academician which 
appeared in periodicals ” about 1883. As they 
are not political, the notes have not lost their 
favour. The translator has done her task well 
and has preserved the charm of the author’s 
style. These stories illustrate the extraordinary 
extremes of Russian character, whioh (like their 
climate) varies from frozen numbness to 
frenzied heat. 

“ You know it, the national soup, you recall it 
with horror; everything is found in is—fish, vege¬ 
tables, herbB, beer, sour Cream, ioe, mustard, and 
what not, things excellent and things execrable. 
One can never know what a dip of the spoon may 
bring forth. It is the same with the Russian 
character.” 

The book is slight but interesting, and its 
perusal will while away a holiday afternoon 
pleasantly enough. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Henceforth Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. will be the publishers of all the works of 
Mr. William Morris, both verse and prose. 
They propose to issue shortly a cheap library 
edition of his poems, in ten volumes, of which 
*< The Earthly Paradise ” will fill four. 

Messrs. Hatchard, of Piccadilly, will pub¬ 
lish in the autumn, on behalf of the Invalid 
Children’s Association, a Christmas book of 
stories and poems, to be called The Children 8 
Hour, dedicated to the Duchess of York, and 
edited by Miss May Bateman. Among those who 
have promised contributions are Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Lady Lindsay, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. 
Meade, Miss Alice Corkran, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, and Mr. 
R. Le Gallienne. 

Under the title, England, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, Major Marriott, foraaerlv of the In¬ 
telligence Department in the Admiralty, is 
, preparing a volume which has a special interest 
, to view of the present campaign. It will be in 


to view of the present campaign. It will be in 
part based upon Major Wingate s well-known 
work on Mahdiam and the Sudan, and Major 
Wingate’s name will therefore appear as joint 
author; but all later sources of information 
will be used so as to bring the story up to date. 
After an Introduction there will .be chapters on 
Egypt and Nubia, the Sudan proper, the 
Mahdi, the outlying provinces, Khartum and 
the Relief Expedition, the Invasion of Egypt, 
the Khalifa’s Rule, and the Egyptian Army, 
while concluding ohapters willdeaL with recent 
events and the problems of the future. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hai£ will publish 
immediately Egypt under the British, by Mr. 
w F Wood, who undertakes to deal mainly 
with the personal aspect of the situation. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. wffl publish in the 
early autumn a memorial edition of the late 
SrsT Harriet Beeoher Stowe’s Unde Toms 
aibin, with upwards of 100 original illustra¬ 
tions by a Scandinavian artist, Jenny NyatcJrm- 
Stoopendaal. 
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Mb. T. Fisher Unwin’s announcements for 
next week include the following: Two Cam¬ 
paigns, by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, being an 
account of his experiences in Madagascar and 
Ashanti-land, as war correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph, and dealing incidentally with 
the good work of the London Missionary 
Society ; The Political Situation, being the 
substance of a lecture delivered at Kimberley 
in 1895, by Mr. C. S. Cronwright-Schreiner, 
husband of the author of “The Story of an 
African Farm,” and at that time a member of 
the Cape ministry; The Painter's Honeymoon, 
by Mrs. Mildred Shenstone, being the fifth 
volume in the series of “Little Novels”; 
Julian’s Vision, and other Poems, by Mr. F. w! 
Kingston, of Northampton; a cheap edition of 
Prof. Villari’s Life of Savonarola, translated by 
his wife; and a third edition of Major Sharp 
Hume’s recent book on The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth, 

David Nutt will publish immediately 
The Sword of Moses : an ancient book of magic, 
from a unique Hebrew MS. copied in the 
thirteenth century, and now edited for the first 
time by the Rev. Dr. Gaster, with introduction, 
translation, index of mystical names, and 
facsimile. 

Under the title of Power Locomotion on the 
Highway, Mr. Rhys. Jenkins, a member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, has compiled 
a guide, or alphabetical index, to the literature 
relating to traction engines and steam road 
rollers, and also to the propulsion of co mm on 
road carriages and velocipedes by steam and 
otter mechanical power, with a brief historical 
sketch. The book, of about seventy pages, 
will be published by Messrs. William Cate & 
Co. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for imme¬ 
diate publication a drama on the life of Francis 
of Assisi, entitled The Husband of Poverty, 
by Mr. H. Neville Maugham. The book will 
contain a hitherto unpublished portrait, and a 
facsimile of an early view of the town of Assisi 

Messrs. Service & Paton have established 
themselves as publishers at 5, Henrietta-street, 
Co vent-garden. They will be glad to heai 
from any authors with secular or religious MSS 
for publication. 

The Earl of Ashbumham has placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Modge, for disposal, the celebrated library 
of printed books and MSS. at Asbumham 
Place. The printed books will be sold by 
auction during next season, unless Messrs. 
Sotheby receive in the meantime an adequate 
ofter for the whole collection. The MSS. 
are not to be submitted to auction, but 

ttefr^ff ready 40 416114 priva4el y for 

nil NTr P A 6f !5 Ce t °n£ i8 history of the Horn- 
Book, Mr. Andrew Tuer said: “The writer 

has pestered countless people for information 
about the horn-book. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
™ J^Peoted, but to the point; he sail 
that he knew nothing at all about it.” In 
acknowledging a presentation copy of the 

author ^ WL 840 !? 6 haS now written to the 
fTf; . 1 thank you very much for your 
h^hly interesting gift It has already disabled 
me from repeating the confession which I ' 
formerly made, with perfect truth, but I hope 1 
not in the terms given in the preface, for they 1 
seem to convey disparagement; and it is a ; 
gross and vulgar error to disparage that which 
one does not know.” Witt regard to certain ( 
of g A«« 008 ? lade at a meeting of the Society , 
of Anfrquanes, ttat the facsimiles of horn- ’ 
■° 7 ^ e noa8ed in the covers of the History , 
might be sold by unscrupulous persons as 
onginals, Mr. Tuer has explained that they are , 
ear-marked in such a manner that to the l 
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■ initiated their recognition will always be a 

■ matter of certainty. 

! A memorial window, in honour of Philip 
Massinger, is to be unveiled to-day (Saturday) 
by Sir Walter Besant, in the new nave of St. 

; Saviour’s (St. Marie Overie), Southwark, in 
^ which church Massinger was buried. 

The following is a complete list of the pen¬ 
sions on the Civil List granted during the past 
year: Mrs. T. H. Huxley (£200), Mr. James 
i Hammond (£120), Mr. Oliver Heaviside (£120), 
Mme. Louisa Bodda-Pyne (£70), Edith Mary 
Lady Bamby (£70), Mrs. Fanny Hind (£70), 
Miss Hannah Elizabeth Morris (£25), Mia. 
Helen Frances Morris (£25), Miss Gertrude 
Morris (£25), Mrs. Samuel John Yarley (£50), 
Miss Anne Walbank Buckland (£80), Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Dobson (£25), Miss Mary 
Dobson (£25), Miss Julia Dobson (£25), Mrs. 
Margaret Anne Houghton (£50), Mr. J. S. 
Stuart Glennie (£100), and the Rev. Sir George 
William Cox (£120); total, £1200. 

UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On Monday, the Duke of Devonshire, as Lord 
President of the Council, introduced a bill 
into the House of Lords, “ to make further 
provision with respect to the University of 
London.” It constitutes a statutory Commis¬ 
sion, with powers to carry out the details of 
the scheme for a teaching university, recom¬ 
mended by Lord Cowper’s Commission. But, 
as compared with the Bill introduced last year 
by Lord Playfair, the Commissioners are 
specially directed to inquire into and have 
regard to the requirements of external as well 
as internal students; and a right of appeal to 
the _ Privy Council is given to any body or 
institution concerned. 

The memorial from members of the senate at 
Cambridge, against the proposal to admit women 
to membership of the university, has now 
received 1992 signatures. Another memorial, 
syKgRsting that women should receive some 
title not implying membership of the university, 
has received 1369 signatures, of which 1124 are 
common to the former memorial. 

The senate of Dublin University have resolved 
to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Drof. Harold Hollering, of Copenhagen, author 
of a history of British philosophy, in which he 
does justice to Bishop Berkeley. 

Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, has been elected Wilson travelling 
fellow in Aberdeen University for two years, 
beginning from September 15. Mr. Anderson is 
a graduate of Aberdeen with first class honours 
m classics, and has also been placed in the first 
class both in moderations and in Litt. Hum. at 
Oxford.. He has selected as his sphere of 
exploration Central and Eastern Asia Minor 
and Northern Syria. 

j The council of University College have in¬ 
stituted a new chair of pathological chemistry, 
to which they have appointed Dr. Vaughan 
Harley, who has been working in the college 
for the last three years as assistant to Prof. 
Victor Horsley. 

Mb. William Rippman, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, has been elected professor of 
German language and literature at Queen’s 
College, Harley-street, in succession to the 
Rev. C. Merk. 

Mr. Macdonald, keeper of the University 
Galleries at Oxford, has supplied the following 
report upon the fire, caused by lightning, on 
Tuesday last: 8 ° 

“The archaeological library of the Ashmolean and 
University Galleries, which is common to both, was 
struck last evening about half-past six, when the 
thunderstorm was at its height. The alarm was 
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given by some workmen in the yard adjoining, who 
state that they saw the building actually struck. 
The buildings were all locked up at the time. The 
caU was at once given to the volunteer fire bri¬ 
gade, and I and others immediately made our way 
to the library at the northern end of the galleries. 
We found the roof was on fire, and made the best 
possible use of the hand-pumps which are kept in the 
building, water being obtained from a large cistern 
which had been filled only a few days ago to meet 
such a contingency. The brigade were on the spot 
in an incredibly short space of time, as also were the 
police, and the valuable books were either covered 
up or removed while water was being played upon 
the burning roof. The room over which the fire was 
burning opened into the picture gallery, containing 
works by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Turner and the 
very valuable series of works by early Italian pain¬ 
ters, besides the recent Combe bequest.” 

We may quote here a passage from the 
Memorials of Lord Selbome, published this 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.: 

“ The activity of those who had been associated 
together in the Rambler [the short-lived rival of 
the Union Debating Society] found other employ¬ 
ment when that society was dissolved. An Oxford 
University Magazine was started under the editor¬ 
ship of Wall, a Bachelor of Arts and Chancellor’s 
Prizeman, who was afterwards a Fellow of Balliol 
and Professor of Logic. The chief contributors 
were Wickens, Faber, Sinclair, Giles (a first-class 
man of Corpus), Cardwell, and myself. We pub¬ 
lished altogether six numbers, batoning in March 
1834, and ending in the summer of 1835. This 
magazine contained at least two things which were 
worthy to be saved ' rom oblivion—a poem by 
Wickens (never fini-hed) on Joan of Arc, and a 
translation of ‘John Gilpin’ into Latin by Robert 
Sco t, afterwards Dean of Rochester, an admirable 
scholar, and a master of the particular sort of 
humour necessary for success in such an exercise. 
My own contributions were various in kind, ume 
in verse, some in prose: the verses better, perhaps, 
than the prose, which was for the most part puerile. 
In one of them I invented an Earl of Selbome, 
having then no sort of interest in or knowledge of 
Selbome, not hivfrg even read Gilbert White’s 
book, though I had, of course, heard of it ” (voL i., 
139, 140).” 

We may further venture to correct a curious 
misprint that occurs in a footnote on p. 117 
of the same volume. On taking his degree 
Boundell Palmer presented a book to his tutor, 
Thomas Short, well known to later generations 
of Trinity men. In this book he wrote an 
inscription, of which the first line is here 
printed— 

“Niso Rev. Thomae Short A.M.” 

For the vox nihili “niso ” read " viro.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

YOU AND I. 

You and I, and I and you, 

With none else hare we to do. 

“ Having you I lack for nought. 

You my dream and you my thought." 

“ Having you I nought can crave. 

You my king and you my slave.” 

“ Having you I fain would flee 
All folk else on earth that be.” 

“ Having you I fain would stay 
In a desert lone for aye.” 

You and I, and I and you, 

With none else have aught to do. 

Dora Cave. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for June has one paper of 
permanent value: Dr. Schechter’s description 
and translation of the fragment of the original 
text of Eccleaiasticua, found by him in a 
bundle of leaves of Hebrew MSS. brought 
from Palestine by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. 
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The fragment corresponds with chap. mix. 
15-xl. 6. That it is the original text (subject 
to the inevitable drawbacks from copyists, &c.) 
is placed beyond doubt by Mr. Schechter’s 
paper. His critical notes show the peculiar 
relation in which it stands to the Greek and 
Syriac versions. Sometimes it agrees with 
neither, omitting whole clauses found both in 
the Greek and in the Syriac, or offering new 
readings which have been misunderstood or 
misread by the translators. With this paper 
the reader will, of course, compare Dr. Dixon’s 
paper on the Oxford fragments of the same 
MS. in the Guardian for July 2. Profs. 
Ramsay and Sunday continue their interesting 
but rather lengthy debate on “ Paul’s Attitude 
towards Peter and James.” Popular exegetical 
and homiletical papers by the late Dr. Dale 
and Mr. Winterbotham, a fresh popular critical 
article on “ Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels,” and 
a sympathetic notice of the new edition of 
Robertson Smith’s “ Prophets of Israel ” and 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s “ Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,” voh v., should also be mentioned. 

Tub most important article in this month’s 
issue of the Expository Times is one by Canon 
Driver on Melchizedek, or, rather, on the fresh 
light which Prof. Sayce claims to have thrown 
on Melchizedek. In his eagerness to rehabitate 
Genesis xiv. as historical, Prof. Sayoe has leapt 
obstacles which to other critics appear insur¬ 
mountable. Canon Driver points out (1) that 
the translation of Ebed-Tob’s letter, on which 
he relies, is exceedingly questionable; (2) that 
the chasm of nine hundred years—according 
to his own chronology — which separates 
that letter from Melchizedek renders its 
evidence ineffectual. Among other articles we 
may notice “ St Luke's St. Mark,” by Mr. 
F. P. Badbam, the object of which is to prove 
that “ it was no shorter earlier St. Mark, no 
1 or-Marcus ’ that St. Luke employed, but our 
canonical St. Mark entire.” Mr. Badham gives 
tome twenty cases in which "portions of the 
Second Gospel, repeated in the Third, involve 
portions omitted”; and whatever exception 
may be taken to these instances separately, 
their cumulative force appears to be decisive. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for July touohes 
English critical and ecclesiastical studies at 
several points. In reviewing Schulten’s recent 
work on the Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament, Dr. Hellema has much to say of 
the necessity of answering the questions so 
clearly stated by Prof. Percy Gardner in his small 
book on “ The Origin of the Lord’s Sapper ” 
(Macmillans). A valuable paper on Biblical 
Aramaic (valuable because clear and addressed 
to the rank and file of scholars) is signed by 
the scholar seleoted by Cambridge to complete 
the editorial work of Prof. Robertson Smith 
on the new edition of Wright’B “ Comparative 
Semitic Grammar ” ; and Mr. Kramer gives a 
■very friendly notice of the Bishop of Ripon’s 
“lectures on Preaching.” Besides these papers, 
the student will find muoh to interest him in 
the reviews of books, and in Dr. Klap’s fifth 
paper on Agobard of Lyons. Mr. Lehmann’s 
essay on religion and civilisation in the Avesta 
is altogether too thin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BONAPARTE LIBRARY. 

Guildhall Library, E.C.: July 1, 1898. 

Will yon allow ns to state in your columns 
that we now wequire only about £2500 to com¬ 
plete the purchase of the Bonaparte Library ? 

The library consists of over 25,000 printed 
books and a large number of valuable MSS., 
the latter including an unique collection of 
Basque MSS. The original aim of the Prince 
in forming his library was to make an exhaus¬ 


tive collection of authorities and examples 
illustrating his own special studies: namely, 
the English, French, Italian and Spanish 
dialects, and the Basque language. In all 
these departments the library is particularly 
rich, and may, indeed, be said to be almost 
complete. The original purpose of the Prince 
was afterwards extended to include all the 
known languages of the world. 

In the choice of copies none but the best 
edition of each work was selected, and the 
excellent condition of the books adds muoh to 
their value; a large part of the whole collec- 
tion is also sumptuously bound. 

A catalogue, which, although only intended 
as a hand-list, occupies 718 quarto pages, was 
prepared by Mr. Victor Collins and printed in 
1894. 

The Corporation of London have promised 
to take charge of the library, in the event of 
its being offered for their acceptance, as an 
addition to the Guildhall Library; and they 
have agreed to a plan providing the necessary 
accommodation for its reception. 

The purchase money must be completed by 
the middle of August. If we fail to raise the 
amount by the day flxod, we understand that 
the library will be at once sold and dispersed, 
a grave loss to present and future students of 
a very interesting and important subject. 

Practically, we ought to see our way to the 
whole of the money by the middle of July. 
The liberal response which our private appeals 
have met with from City companies, firms, and 
individuals, encourage us to believe that a 
public appeal will produce the amount still 
wanting. Cheques may be sent to any of the 
undersigned: 

G. F. STEPNEY, Chairman of Committee. 

ALDENHAM, Treasurer. 

C. Welch, Honorary Secretary. 


A QUESTION OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 

London : July 4,1888. 

In a review published in the Academy 
to-day, Mr. Grant Allen commends a certain 
author for having had the courage to use in 
print the colloquial " are supposed to ” instead 
of " are supposed to do,” which, according to 
the critic, is what “ a fool would have written.” 
Mr. Allen asserts that in aotnal speech "no 
educated man, except, perhaps, a prig,” ever 
usee the longer form. Now I always do; not 
because I am a fool, an uneducated man, or a prig 
(whatever claim I may have on other grounds 
to any of these titles of dignity), but simply 
becanse in that part of England in which my 
early years were spent the ellipsis in question is, 
or was thirty years ago, absolutely foreign to 
the usage of educated and uneducated people 
alike—as much so as "I ain’t,” which many 
highly educated persons say, though I have not 
yet met with it in the writings of Mr. Allen. 
In my native speech the book-English sen¬ 
tence, " I should like to do so, but ...” 
might have been rendered colloquially by " I 
should like, but . . . ” or " I should like to do, 
but . . .” Mr. Allen’s favourite form, “ I 
should like to,” was for a long time blown 
to me only from its occurrence in American 
books. When I first heard it in conversation 
it was under circumstances that led me to 
regard it as a silly affeotation. Of course, I 
now hear it often enough, but I have not quite 
got over the feeling that there is something 
grotesque about it. I doubt whether it is so 
nearly universal among educated people, even of 
southern origin, as Mr. Allen’s supposes. 

It would be interesting to know in what 
part of England the practice of ending a 
sentence with the to of the infinitive first 
became common, and how far back it oan be 
traced. I suspect that its present wide ourrency 
is partly due to American influence, though its 


ultimate origin may perhaps be found in some 
English dialect. 

I agree with Mr. Allen to this extent, that I 
admit that terms of expression commonly 
regarded as merely oolloqnial may often with 
advantage be used in writing. Bnt to lay 
down a rule that nothing is to be admitted in 
writing which would be inappropriate in con¬ 
versation would be a new pedantry of a very 
mischievous kind. Fortunately Mr. Allen’s 
own practice is not governed by any such 
absurd rule. Literary English will always 
differ, and ought to differ, more or less in 
vocabulary and idiom from colloquial English, 
because the conditions of reading and those of 
conversation are not identical. 

Henry Bradley. 

[I confess that my own usage in conversation 
would be to adopt the “hanging to." For 
example, if some one were to ask me if I had 
been to see the new National Portrait Gallery, 
I should certainly reply, " Tes, and I advise 
you to.” 

As to the question of written style, it is 
surely all the difference between Johnson’s 
Rambler and Boswell’s Johnson, or between 
Thackeray and (say) Dickens.— Ed. Academy.] 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

London: July 6. IS98. 

At the present crisis the qneetion raised by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett is of considerable importance. 
There is clear evidence that Mr. Rivington was 
preferred by the members of Convocation on 
the ground of his opposition to the proposals 
of the Gresham Commissioners as contained in 
their report. This fact does not involve the 
inference that Mr. Rivington’s supporters are 
altogether opposed to the University becoming 
“ a teaching university.” Unfortunately, the 
expression " a teaching university ” is ambigu¬ 
ous. It may be used to describe institutions 
differing so widely as, for example, the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There can be no 
doubt that it was the latter which the founders 
of the London University had before their 
minds when they said that their aim was to 
establish a university "on an equality in all 
respects with the ancient universities.” It is 
thus evident that they intended the London 
University to become " a teaching university,” 
and not to remain in perpetuity * 1 a mere exam¬ 
ining board,” or even to become " an Imperial 
examining board,” which, I may say, the 
London University is not, and never has been, 
except in a somewhat shadowy sense, the 
number of candidates in the colonies being 
altogether insignificant. No doubt Convocation 
regards with disapproval the proposal to give, 
in opposition to the fundamental principles of 
the University, paramount influence to the 
teaohers in certain London colleges, which, so 
far as the principal faculty in the University, 
that of Arts, is concerned, have become 
practically unimportant. This fact gives reas m 
for regret, though for the ohief oanse, the 
abolition of tests at Oxford and Cambridge, 
neither the University nor the professors, nor 
the managing authorities of the oolleges, are 
responsible. It is impossible to believe that, in 
the respeot to whioh I have adverted, any of the 
schemes whioh have been proposed wonld 
afford any real benefit, or do anything to 
counterbalance the varied attractions whioh 

P resent themselves in the neighbourhood of the 
sis and the Cam. I heard the late Dean 
Stanley, on a publio occasion at University 
College, express the opinion that the students 
would prefer being at Oxford, if they were not 
kept out. Since then the barrier has been 
removed, and the Dean’s opinion abundantly 
justified. 
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Mr. Bennett would have been, no doubt, 
right if he had said that some prominent 
supporters of Mr. Bivington’s candidature are 
opposed to the (Tniversity assuming in any 
sense the functions of “a teaching university,” 
or becoming, as, in my judgment, it 
ought to become, the centre of intel¬ 
lectual life in rite metropolis. But I 
believe that the majority of Convocation 
would be decidedly in favour of the founders’ 
intention being in the main carried out. On 
a motion proposed by myself some time ago 
Convocation passed a resolution that, in any 
scheme for the re-organisation of the University, 
the founders' intentions should be kept steadily 
in view. But clearly this resolution was not 
regarded by the Commissioners. The realisa¬ 
tion of the founders’ intentions and the appoint¬ 
ment of University professors and lecturers for 
higher instruction and researoh, while it would 
raise the University in public esteem, would be 
more likely than any of the sixteen schemes of 
reform whioh have beeu proposed to promote 
the prosperity of the London colleges. 

With the important question relating to the 
provincial colleges, whose connexion with the 
University must be traced back to its founda¬ 
tion, but whioh it is now proposed to treat as 
mere “external” institutions, I cannot now 
deal. Neither can I discuss the so-called 
“ medical grievance,” whioh, if it has any real 
existence, will probably require separate prac¬ 
tical treatment. 

Thomas Tyler. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July IS, 5 p.m. British School at Athens: 
Annual Meeting. 

Wkditbsday, July 15, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute : Annual 
Meeting—Address by the President, Sir Q. G. Stokes. 


SGIENOE. 

BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

The Flora of the Alps. By A. W. Bennett. 
With 120 ooloured plates. In 2 vole. 
(Nimmo.) The position of the Alps gives that 
range of mountains unusual importance, alike 
for the collections of the field-botanist and for 
the apt dilations of naturalists who would like 
to discover the history of the past from the 
distribution of the present. 'If the Lusitanian 
and maritime elements of our own Flora are 
hardly to be found in Switzerland, still the 
Alps have the curious interest of bringing 
together and yet keeping apart the character¬ 
istic plants of the north ana of the south. The 
Flora of the Mediterranean basin and that of 
north-western Europe lie on the two slopes of 
the mountain-chain, while in the valley of the 
Bhone the alpine and the southern Floras 
actually meet. To account for the causes 
which have brought together all the species- 
more than 2000—which may be found in these 
varied situations, to explain why certain other 
plants have failed to find their way to stations 
whioh seem well-fitted for them, to indicate 
those curiously involved adaptations of organism 
to environment in whioh the mountain Flora 
abounds, and to discover the life-history of 
detached colonies and waning groups of alpine 

E lants—these are tasks enough to make a 
otanical examination of Switzerland no light 
matter. Ou the explanatory and evolutionary 
aspects of the subject Mr. Bennett contributes 
some valuable remarks in his Introduction. 
But most of the space in his two volumes is 
taken up by the classification and diagnosis of 
all the Swiss flowering plants and of the alpine 
species of the adjacent mountain districts 
of Italy, Austria, France, and the Pyrenees. 
It will be seen, then, that the scope of 
his work does not quite coincide with that 


of any other accessible to English readers. 
Gremli’s Flora of Switzerland, translated by 
Paitson, goes no further than Switzerland 
proper. Dalla-Torre’s Flora of the Alpt, which 
Mr. Bennett himself translated a few years 
ago, enumerates only mountain plants. It is, 
of oourse, these which impress the traveller 
most; it is these which, by the large size, 
bright colouring, or dense massing of the 
flowers, give suoh a special character to the 
countryside. But scientific thoroughness 
demands that the low-ground Flora shall be 
noticed, as well as the brilliant pinks and 
gentians, saxifrages and primulas of the high¬ 
lands. Mr. Bennett, accordingly, has wisely 
made his Swiss Flora a complete one. The 
key-arrangement which he gives is popular in 
structure and easily to be followed, and the 
whole book formB a valuable contribution to 
the intelligent enjoyment of a holiday in Swit¬ 
zerland. The plates are somewhat unequal 
in excellence and usefulness. The Leucoium 
vernum is good ; but it was hardly worth while 
to give illustrations of flowers tolerably 
common in Britain, as Silene acaulit or the 
Grass of Parnassus ; and the Soldanella alpina 
and Erinut alpinut are not easily recognisable 
from the plates. Here and there (as with the 
Edelweiss) the scientific name printed on the 
plate is not that to whioh Mr. Bennett's text 
gives the preference among synonyms. The 
thoughtfulness of the publishers has caused a 
few blank leaves to be bound in, which will be 
found convenient for the making of notes. 


“ Garden-Craft ” Series.— Plant-Breeding. 
Being Five Lectures on the Amelioration of 
Domestic Plants. By L. H. Bailey. (Mac¬ 
millans.) Gardening is an art that has always 
been practised largely by rule of thumb; and, 
to do the gardeners justice, their empirical 
procedure has answered very well. To it we 
owe the slow conquests over nature whioh have 
turned plums into a fruit worth eating, and 
enormously increased the bulk, weight, sweet¬ 
ness, and flavour of the gooseberry or the straw¬ 
berry. To it we owe our “florists’ flowers," 
and the enlarged and double blossoms which 
make our borders gay. But gardeners will 
not garden any the worse for understanding 
the theory of what they do. Indeed, knowledge 
of what can be done may suggest new develop¬ 
ments, and knowledge of what cannot be done 
may prevent much waste of labour. Perhaps 
when the limits of nature, or at least the limits 
of paying interference with nature, are under¬ 
stood, we may cease to look for blue dahlias, 
and may actually make something good out of 
a cultivated blackberry. Indeed, America has 
already made a certain progress toward the 
latter result; and Great Britain has varieties 
enough of the blackberry to offer for experi¬ 
mental treatment. Meantime, Mr. Bailey’s 
lectures lead off well a series of books on 
garden-craft, and promise to put an excellent 
foundation of scientific knowledge under the 

E ractice of our garden-craftsmen. It will not 
e Mr. Bailey’s fault if his reader fails to 
understand why the crossing of plants is good 
and what are its limits. His rules for plant¬ 
breeding are clear enough, and they are 
explained as well as laid down. The instruc¬ 
tions how to effect pollination, and thereby 
oross plants, are lucid and well illustrated from 
photographs. But why does Mr. Bailey write 
that “ it will probably never be possible to refer 
every variation to a distinct cause, for it is pro¬ 
bable that some of them have no antecedent.” 
This saying is enough to throw us all back into 
the wilderness of unscientific procedure. 




PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 






The third volume of the edition of the oom- -- ~ 
plete Works of R. Saadia, projected and begun 
by the late Joseph Derenbourg, has now 
appeared (Paris: Leroux), with the name of 
Hartwig Derenbourg added to that of his 
illustrious father on the title-page. It contains 
text and translation of the Arabic version of 
iBaiah, long known only from the MS. in the 
Pococke collection at Oxford, but now also from 
a MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationals. Future . 
commentaries on Ieaiah will profit by this 
definitive edition of a great production of early 
Jewish scholarship. 

Nob would it be fair to deny honourable 
mention to the twenty-sixth edition of that 
invaluable work, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 
which now, more than ever, deserves to he 
known as Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar based 
upon the earlier work of Gesenius. The 
Dumber of additions and corrections in this 
edition is extraordinary; and the mastery of 
the most important recent philological con- 
tributions implies an amount of patient and 
discriminating study, which deserves and will 
receive the grateful recognition of teaohen and 
students. In particular, the exoursus in section 
83d, on the present state of the inquiry into noun- . 
formations in Hebrew, will give great satisfac¬ 
tion, from its objective and impartial character. 

The fuller selection of passages will also be 
much appreciated. For this part of his work, . 
Prof. Kautzsch had prepared himself by the 
researches involved in the new German transla¬ 
tion of the Old Testament (1894), edited by 
himself. , 


We have pleasure in calling the reader’s 
attention to the fourth volume of the excellent 
series called Keilinschriftliche BMlothek, which : 
is edited by Prof. Schrader (Berlin: Beuther £ • 
Beiohard). It contains texts (transliterated and - 
translated) relative to the laws and customs of 
sooiety, and enables us to study the social 
development of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
during a period of more than 2000 years. The 
texts (largely from contract-tablets) oome 
mostly from the several Babylonian cities; 
some sue derived from Assyrian sources, and 
a few (the so-oalled Cappadocian docu¬ 
ments) from the neighbourhood of Eaisarieh. 
The latest texts belong to the period of the 
Seleucidae and the Arsacidae. Those English 
students who desire a nearer acquaintance with 
Babylonian and Assyrian archaeology, and 
especially those who have been at onoe attracted 
and disappointed by Prof. Sayoe’s treatment of 
a new and difficult subject, will commit them¬ 
selves with confidence to the guidance of that 
careful and indefatigable Assyriologist, Dr. 

F. E. Peiser. 
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Db. G. Beer’s treatise, Der Text det Buehet 
Hiob, Heft L, Eap. i.-xiv. (Marburg: Elwert) 
is a model in respect of the treatment of the 
ancient versions. Valuable contributions are 
also made to text-critioism and exegesis. The 
task of future oommentutors on the very diffi¬ 
cult Book of Job will be materially lightened 
by the labours of Dr. Beer, for the continua¬ 
tion of whose labours we shall eagerly look. 

Db. 8. A. Fries’ Den Israelitislca KvUent 
Centralisation (Upsala : Sohnltz) is the work of 
a young Swedish scholar. It is a contribution to 
the history of Israelitish religion, and is written 
from an “advanced” critical standpoint. The 
author’s reading is extensive, and his deter¬ 
mination not to follow his teachers blindly most 
laudable. 
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of vigorous mind and accurate philological 
training is devoting his leisure to a subject not 
leas worthy of attention, surely, than the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions; namely, the rediscovery of 
the true form and meaning of the most obscure 
or misunderstood portions of the records of 
Hebrew antiquity. That he is a disciple of 
Dohm and Wellhausen redounds to his credit. 
All the passages commented upon but one are 
from the Prophets; the exception is Ps. lxv. 
Very many of the notes are in a high degree 
stimulating and suggestive. The get-up of the 
be ok is excellent. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The conference to consider proposals for an 
ViVmational catalogue of scientific literature 
will bold its meetings next week at Burlington 
House. On Monday evening the president and 
council of the Boyal Society will give a recep¬ 
tion to meet the delegates ; and Dr. Ludwig 
llond will entertain them on Thursday after¬ 
noon at a garden party at his house in Regent’s 
Psk. The total number of delegates appointed 
It foreign and colonial governments is about 
forty. The representatives of England are— 
sir John Gorst (for the Government), and 
Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. Dr. Ludwig Moud, 
uid Prof. A. W. Rucker (for the Royal 
Society). 

Me. W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer Royal, 
has been elected a correspondent of the 
Aeadtmie des Sciences. 

At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
& William Dawson exhibited specimens and 
.sstem-slides illustrating the general form, 
arrangement of laminae, and distribution of 
tbe canals and tubuli in characteristic specimens 
of Eozoon canadense. He pointed out that an 
examination of these specimens and photographs 
might prevent mistakes likely to arise from the 
study of imperfect specimens, or from supposing 
that laminated rooks resembled Eozoon, and 
also that they exhibited additional peculiarities 
observed since the original publication of the 
description of Eozoon in the Quarterly Journal 
of the society in 1805. He did not wish to 
ester upon any argument as to the nature of 
ft:oon, but merely to show the appearance of 
the principal structures on which the conclusion 
that it was of animal origin had been based. 
He also pointed out that these structures might 
be misunderstood, when studied in imperfectly 
preserved specimens, and that the wonder was 
not that so many specimens were imperfect, but 
that any structure had been preserved. He 
also shortly noticed the growing probabilities 
in favour of the existence of a rich marine 
fauna in pre-Cambrian times, and some of the 
(braveries in this direction already made or in 
progress. _ _ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Aecharolooical Institute— ( Wednesday, July 1.) 
E. Green, Esq., hon. director, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. R. Mortimer contributed a paper on “ The 
‘ Killing * Pita of Goathland Moor,” between 
Scarborough and Whitby. These pits have been 
considered by several archaeologists, quoted by 
Mr. Mortimer, to be places of habitation; by 
Canon Atkinson and others as traces left by 
mediaeval iron-mining; and by some that they 
were pits from which material had been obtained 
for the kiln (a supposed derivation of the name 
“ killing ” pits), or for slabs of gritstone to form 
ride- and cover -stones of burial chambers, and also 
tor tta.be costa as ate to be found forming 
boundary stones on the moors, and having the cup 
markings upon, them of the Ancient British period. 
But it remained lor Mr. Mortimer to investigate 
the matter in a scientific i manner, and, by 
excavations, to determine that there was no 


evidence of their ever hftving been pit dwellings, 
nor was there any trace of ironstone having beon 
extracted from the pits examined, at least in any 
quantity. Mr. Mortimer, however, could give no 
theory for their existence beyond that they were 
quarries for stones. He entirely discarded the 
notion of their ever having been used as 
dwellings.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis read a paper on 
11 The Mosaic of Monnus at Treves,” which was 
discovered by workmen excavating for the 
foundations of the provincial museum in that city. 
The dimensions were 5 metres 69 centimetres in 
length and breadth. In addition to this square, 
there was an apse with an ornamental border, 
enclosing a space covered by aquatic plants. The 
mosaic is at present in a fragmentary condition, 
having suffered from a terrible conflagration, 
probably in the fifth century, when the bar¬ 
barians were devastating the Roman empire ; it 
seems also to have been pillaged in the middle 
ages for the sake of building materials. The 
representations in the quadrangular area may be 
divided into six classes : 1. In nine octagons a 

Muse instiucting a mortal. 2. In eight squares 
round the central octagon, busts of Greek and 
Roman poets and prose writers. 3. In eight 
squares further from the centre, busts of dramatic 
characters. 4. In pentagons at the four corners, 
the four seasons. 5. In twelve trapeziums, the 
Zodiacal signs. 6. In twelve squares above the 
pentagons and between the trapeziums, the months 
of the year. Of the octagons the best preserved 
are those containing Urania with Aratos, and 
Euterpe with Agnis. A coloured plate of the latter 
was exhibited, which was published in the Denk- 
miiler of the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute. Among the busts Ennius aid Hesiod 
are in a better condition than the rest. Autnmn 
appears riding on a panther; and we may infer 
from the analogy of similar compositions that each 
of the other seasons was mounted on a different 
animal. The months are represented by deities 
selected either from the resemblance of their names, 
e. g. Juno for June, or in accordance with the dates 
of their festivals. The mosaic is almost in lilu, 
having been only transferred from the soil in 
which it was discovered to the first storey of the 
Museum. 


Anolo-Russian Literary Society. —(Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, July 7.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair — 
Captain J. Wiggins read a paper, entitled “ My 
Explorations of Arctic Siberian Rivers.” Captain 
Wiggins said that it was now twenty-two years since 
he had commenced his first voyages to the Kara Sea, 
and the estuaries of the great rivers Yenesei and 
Obi. Merchants and capitalists, both in England 
and Siberia (Sidorov, Trapeznikov, Siboriakov), 
had gradually become convinced of the correctness 
of his assertion that the Kara Sea was open for the 
navigation of vessels especially adapted for this 
work, and if the Yenesei and Obi are navigable 
even during a short period of the year, it would 
create extensive trade relations between Europe 
and the whole of Asiatic Russia. The gigantic 
area comprised under the general term of “ Asiatic 
Russia” would be bronght into commercial 
relation with the rest of the world through the 
medium of the Immense network of waterways, 
all flowing (with the exception of the Amur) from 
south to north. Without entering into a descrip¬ 
tion of the maritime and riverine voyages which 
were undertaken by Russians in early times, in 
order to carry on trade with China, he would only 1 
give a narrative of the modern voyages undertaken' 
by himself and others. His first voyage was on 
the Duma, a yacht specially adapted for this work 
and maimed by a picked crew of the best Scotch 
whalers. He set sail from England on Jane 5, 
1874, and entered the Kara Sea through the Iron 
Gates on June 24, where the large quantity of 
ice he met with convinced him that he had arrived 
six weeks earlier than was necessary. The ice 
moved northwards owing to that waim current, 
the Gulf Stream, and the waters of the White Sea, 
the Pechora, and other rivers flowing into the Kara 
Sea through three stiaits, the Matovchkin Shar, 
the Iron Gates, and the Yngorsk Shar. The 
presence of this warm water was shown by ther- 
mometrioal observations made on the surface, and 
also its inner depths, in the vicinity of the Kara 


Gate, where the temperature was as much as 45" 
Fahr. Observations of the magnetic deviation of 
the compass proved a deviation of 30" to the east 
in the northern portions of the Kara 8ea. These 
observations wore made on the ice, some distance 
from the vessel, entirely outside of any influenoe 
the land might have had on the compass. The 
accuracy of the old Russian charts was confirmed 
in practice, and does credit to those Russian 
travellers or hydrographers who accomplished 
this task in those far distant days. The only 
exception is in the case of Dickson’s Island and 
Cape, which should have been marked more to the 
north. Aieries of soundings and measurements were 
made, so that navigators have now the benefit of 
corrected charts. During the whole course of the 
voyage, as far as 200 miles inside the Gulf of Obi, the 
depth was not less than six fathoms. This was the 
beginning of August, and everywhere the sea was 
free of ice. Having spent two months in the Kara 
8ea, he returned home with the conviction that it 
was accessible for navigation even further north 
than the mouth of the Yenesei. Captain Wiggins 
gave a general survey of the various expeditions— 
twenty-five in number—beginning from 1874, in 
which not less than thirty-seven different vessels 
have taken part, accomplishing voyages to the 
mouths of the Obi and the Yenesei, and also up 
these rivers. Though owing to his unavoidable 
absence in Brazil, he did not personally command 
some of these steamers, he, nevertheless, olaims 
them as connected with his English expedition, 
seeing that they were dispatched by the Anglo- 
Siberian Company, and commanded by his brother 
and his late mates in the Labrador. He enumerated 
the voyages made under his command, and was 
convinced that no shipwrecks were due to tho 
influence of the ice, but should be ascribed to fogs 
and other causes, which might be met during 
navigation in any other quarter of the globe. 
While dwelling on the accident of the stranding of 
the Stjernm, he expressed deep gratitude for tho 
speedy help which was rendered by the Russian 
Government in fitting out two search expeditions 
from Norway and Yeniseisk under the command 
of Captain Zaliffsky and Lieutenant Baron Miadal, 
manned by an English crew from thoir steamer 
jfinusinsi, accompanied by young Mr. Lloyd 
Verney, a passenger, who bravely volunteered to 
aid in the search, and also for tho pecuniary help 
of 5000 roubles sent to Archangel and Pechora 
by the Governor of Archangel for travelling ex¬ 
penses. Captain Wiggins said he also remembered 
with heartfelt thankfulness the exceedingly kind 
treatment of the representatives of the local ad¬ 
ministration during his journey from Ps chora to 
Archangel, where the Vice-Governor, Mr. Izvekof. 
and Admiral Vasiliev, Captain of the Port, vied 
with one another in their efforts to obtain for him 
and his crow (forty-nine in number) every possible 
comfort, the crew being fed and housed at the 
expense of the Russian Government. He also 
took this opportunity of expressing his gratitude 
to the head doctor and sisters of the Bed Cross of 
tho Archangel Hospital, for their unremitting care 
of the sick men. He wished also to extend these 
sentiments to the generous merchant Ivan Alexan¬ 
drovich KoBhevin, who saved their lives by con¬ 
ducting them acrosB the TundraB to the Pechora 
River from the place of the shipwreck (about 800 
versts), with the aid of the Samoyeds and their 
reindeer, he having great influence over the native 
tribes. He next enumerated the expeditions of 
Nordenskjold, Gardner, 8idorov, Sibiriakov, Baron 
Knoop, Trapeznikov, and German expeditious to 
Nadim. Not less than twenty-four expeditions, 
composed in all of thirty-seven vessels (of 
which five were sailing ships, quite unsuited to 
such Yoyages), safely traversed the Kara Sea with¬ 
out any misadventures or hindrances from ice. 
He paid a handsome tribute to the English 
sportsman, Mr. Leyburn Popham, for his liberality 
and enterprise in defraying the expenses of the 
two last expeditions under his own leader¬ 
ship. The trading vessels sailing on the Kara 
Sea during the past twenty years, including 
Norwegians and those which formed part of the 
above-named expeditions, number altogether 230. 
Steamers of ordinary construction should be con¬ 
voyed by a steam vessel of special type and build, 
for investigating the shape of the ice and indicating 
the course over the Kara Sea, and, in case of need, 
for affording necessary assistance. Up river the 
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fuel used on the steamers is wood, of which there 
is an abundant supply. An immense timber trade 
is in store for enterprising exporters. The natives 
are robust and superior to the Esquimaux. Rein¬ 
deer furnishes the Samoyeda with everything they 
need—food, clothing, shelter, and the means 
of transport. They purchase tea and other 
luxuries from the Russians, and altogether 
lead an independent and happy life. As a 
rule, the summers are fine, with an abundance 
of wild fruits and flowers, while tho winters 
are as clear as in Canada. With regard to gold- 
mining, the greater part of it was conducted in a 
very primitive manner, simply washing the earth 
in a shallow tray and letting the refuse escape. 
The lecturer was proud to recall that the late 
Emperor Alexander III. took a warm interest in 
this question of a Kara Sea passage, and marked 
his approval of past services by the bestowal of 
an imperial gift, which Captain Wiggins looks 
upon as a national one, and will place on loan in 
one of our museums. In reference to the grand 
Siberian railway, he said it would connect the 
Baltic ports with the Pacific Ocean, covering the 
immense distance of 7000 English mites. The 
construction of this railway complotos the railway 
belt round the world. The honour of forgiug this 
last link has fallen to the lot of Russia. The rail¬ 
way will create new life, by attracting population 
and developing tho industries and wants of the 
inhabitants. All bulky articles, Bueh as grain, 
timber, &c., requiring a cheap freight, would, as a 
natural consequence, be transported by the immense 
waterways of Siberia and iind an issue towards 
the sea. The case would be the same with tho 
Importation of machinery and other bulky articles. 
The wealth of the Siberian gold-mine owners is 
proverbial; therefore thoir capital, which is now 
lying semi-dormant, will circulate a thousand-fold, 
labour in this Eldorado being the only thing required. 
Looking seriously into this matter, it is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to prosecute vigorously this Kara Sea route to 
Siberia at once, so that it may work in con¬ 
junction with the railway. Beley would be no 
advantage in this matter, which has evidently been 
understood by the Imperial Ministry of Marine, 
under the administration af Admiral Tchihatchoff, 
as naval officers are dispatched thither annually 
for hydrographic work. It is desirable that the 
parties engaged should have at their disposal 
vessels of a special type, corresponding to the 
difficult and complex conditions of hydrographic 
work in these localities. When the majority of 
the straits and entrances to the rivers have been 
exactly determined and improved maps published, 
vessels from all European ports—Russian and 
foreign alike—will establish a lively trade and 
combine their efforts with those of the great 
Siberian railway to a mutual advantage. The 
present Emperor has deigned to retain the 
presidency of the committee for the construction 
of the Siberian railway, which indicates that ho 
will devote himeelf with especial zeal to this great 
international work. This example should serve 
as an encouragement to the activity of all 
Russians, commencing with Ministers who can 
call forth talent and capital, and thus quickly 
complete this great enterprise of our age. 
In conclusion, Captain Wiggins remarked that 
Miss Peel, who has written a book entitled Polar 
Gleams, giving the history of her voyage with Mr. 
and Mrs. James, accompanied the expedition in 
Mr. Popham’s arctic yacht Plmcathra to the port 
of Golchikha, at the entiance to the River Yenisei, 
returning to England via Archangel and the fiords 
of Norway in 1893. Mr. and Mrs. Vostratine, gold¬ 
mine owners, bom at Yeniseisk, made a circular 
wedding tour in the spring of 1891, from their 
native town. Proceeding overland by sledge 
during the winter, they visited Moscow, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Paris, and London; and joining the yacht 
lllencathra at Newcastle, continued their route 
with the late steamer Stjcrntn to the Yenisei, and 
finally up that river, 2500 miles, to the very door 
of their own charming house at Yeniseisk. Surely 
this sea route may now be considered as beiug 
open to the world, seeing that ladies of tender 
birth have accomplished with ease and pleasure 
that which has been the task of Captain Wiggins’s 
Ufe,voyaging by the Kara Sea route to Central 
Siberia.—A discussion followed, in which the 
ollowing took part: Mr. E. Delmar Morgan- 


Colonel Stewart, British Oonsul-Oeneral at Odessa; 
M.Vladimiroff, a Moscow banker, who had resided 
in Siberia ; and Mr. Wardroper, an engineer, 
who was taking out a steamer via the Kara Sea 
and the rivers for Lake Baikal. 


FINE ART. 

EARLY CHINESE SCULPTURE. 

La Sculpture stir Pierre en Chine av Temps 
des Deux Dynasties Han. Par Edouard 
Chavannes. Ouvrage public sous les 
auspices du Ministers de l’lnstruetion 
publique et des Beaux-Arts. (Paris: 
Ernest-Leroux.) 

France has always taken the lead in Chinese 
studies; and French governments, whether 
monarchical or republican, have never been 
backward in assisting Sinologists to bring 
out expensive works for which the demand 
must always be unremunerative. The Kussian 
Academy has of late years also issued some 
valuable archaeological publications under 
the auspices of an I Imperial Grand Duke ; 
but Eussia is much more closely interested 
in China from a practical point of view 
than France. England, official England, 
is as usual far in the rear. Not that 
Englishmen have not contributed their full 
share to achieving business-like results in 
8inological studies; but, as we all know, in 
England it is the custom to leave such 
things to private enterprise, or, at all events, 
to the initiative of private societies. It is 
greatly to the credit of the French Govern¬ 
ment that, notwithstanding a taxation per 
head almost double that of any other 
country, it can still, in these parlous days, 
find a little money to produce in liberal 
style such a purely artistic work as that of 
M. Chavannes. 

To most persons who have spent a career 
in China, the question of ancient Chinese 
architectural art will suggest analogies with 
the question of snakes in Iceland. While 
comparatively modem Western states have— 
not to go back to the Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Etruscan, and other evidences in ourmuseums 
—their coliseums, abbeys, castles, and what 
not, in the whole breadth of China one 
never sees any vestiges of hoary antiquity 
at all. With the single exception of an 
ancient pagoda (which from the mere.fact 
of its being a pagoda could not possibly 
have been more than about 1500 years old), 
stated to have been built a thousand years 
ago, and a few tombstones dating from the 
Sung and Mongol dynasties—our Norman 
times—the present writer, who has seen 
more of the interior of China than most 
Europeans, has never come across anything 
more antique than the tomb-vaults of cer¬ 
tain pre-Chinese savages. We have the 
celebrated Christian tablet of Si-an Fa, the 
Stone Drums of Peking, an inscription on 
the rocks at Chefoo ; and that is about all. 
South of the Yangtsze river, which was 
barely under even remote Chinese influence 
2000 years ago, of course we cannot expect 
to find artistic remains. As to the northern 
half, Europe itself has not been more 
devastated by destructive wars. As the 
Chinese poet says: 

“ Bones and stones! 

Cities ploughed into oblivion! 

! Where are the busy signs of men ? ” 


The object of M.'Chavannea’ work—which 
contains, besides eighty large pages of letter- 
press, no fewer than sixty-six full-sized 
estampagcs or rubbings, being reduced fac. 
similes of bas-reliefs—is to show that, 
previous to the introduction of Buddhistio 
and Indian influences in the first centuries 
of our era, the Chinese themselves had 
developed an art which, through crude, was 
promising and independent, owing nothing 
whatever to either India or the West. 
Previous to the time of Confucius, a number 
of imperial dynasties ruled part of North 
China. Of these we know about as much as of 
the ancient dynasties of Egyptand Babylonia, 
always minus the nuns, mummies, and in¬ 
scriptions, which ocularly prove what her 
scant histories only assert on paper for China. 
For several centuries previous to the time of 
the rivalry of the Eoman and Carthaginian 
republics, China was split up into a number 
of warring principalities, nominally subject 
to a feeble dynasty of central emperors. 
Then came the great conqueror, Ts'in 
Hwang-ti, who burnt the literature, killed 
the bookish men, completed the Great Wall, 
and did for disintegrating China in many 
respects what the first emperors did for 
quarrelsome Borne. Of all this ancient- 
period we have (subject to what has been 
said above) no remains whatever, in the 
shape of either buildings, inscriptions, tombs, 
or books. Then came the vigorous Han 
dynasty, which broke the power of the : 
Turko-Scythians, reorganised literature, in¬ 
troduced Buddhism, and opened communi¬ 
cations with the West. Boughly speaking, 
we may say that the Early and Later Han 
dynasties ruled together for 400 years: since 
then (a.d. 200) the combined Tartar dynasties 
have ruled the northern half of China quite 
as long as the combined Chinese dynasties; 
the Mongols ruled the whole of it, and the 
Manchu Tartars are still in possession. The 
history of the Han dynasties is just as easy 
to read now as it was then; in interest it 
has never been excelled; nor in warlike 
energy and administrative activity has any 
subsequent dynasty outshone that of Han, 
which may be fairly said to cover the 
Augustan and Antoninian eras of Chinese 
annals. 

The sculptures which form the subject of 
M. Chavannes’ admirable work were found 
in 8han Tung, the province in which Con¬ 
fucius was born. As our author tells us: 
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“ Les bas-reliefs conserves dans la province de 
Chan-tong sont presque tout ce qui nous reste 
de l’art antique ohinois ; cependent un monu¬ 
ment et plusieurs textes ecrits prouvent que cet 
art fut plus ancien et plus repandu qu’on ne 
serait tente de la croire tout d’abord.” 
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The Chinese literates themselves, beginning 
with the well-known Ou-yang Sin in the 
eleventh century, have not been idle in the 
matter; the latter, in a work on Ancient 
Inscriptions, speaks of the pillar of Wu 
Fan, which in his time bore the still visible 
date equivalent to 147 a.d. Wu Pan was 
military governor of Tun-hwang—a town 
still bearing that name, and lying to the 
north of Lob Nor—charged with the duty 
of “ turning the right flank ” of the Turko- 
Scythians. What makes this all the more 
interesting is that his monument derives the 
family from a Chinese emperor ? of a similar 
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. I family name, who many centuries before 
. i (rained victories over the same Turco- 
| Scythians. The Chinese antiquaries men- 
t:oa in 1805 the discovery at Barkul 
I of an inscription recording the victory 
' of 'Savernor P‘ei of Tun-hwang over the 
; ■ Tirko Scythians in 137 a.d., a few years 
‘ ' -iff >re Wu Pan received the appointment, 
lie latter also had to fight the nomads ; his 
ampaign was victorious, but so exhausting 
that he died at the age of thirty, in 145 a.d. 
Another monument has reference to his 
.Tindfather. These sculptures are to be 
found at the foot of the Wu-tseh Hill 
Wu Family Hill) about ten miles south of 
Kia-siang city, in Shan Tung province. 

” M. Ghavannes himself visited them in 1891 : 

“ Je me tronvai en presence d’un petit batiment 
•its grande apparence. ... A quelque distance 
, tu annt . . . se dressaient deux piliers de 
; perre. . . . Ce sont les deux montants d’une 
parte aujourd’hui disparue. . . . Je me trouve 
diosuue chambre unique, ou des dalles sculptees 
Kut encastrOes dans le mur; . . . d’autres 
pierres sont disposees sur le sol, de manicre ;i 
former presque un grand rectangle [He gives 
[ «plan of the whole]. . . . Les bas-reliefs sont 
. i arenas completement noirs, a la suite des 
: Eitubreux estampages qui en ont ete pris. . . . 

' ' Us persotmuges et les objets sont plans, mais 
ienlevent d'environ deux millimetres sur le 
■ . firement du fond. . . . Les ombres et les 
it l details sont marques au moyen de traits en 
v:’ creux.” 

Owing partly to the coarse grain of the 
sums, and partly to the somewhat primitive 
(kill of the artists, the attitudes of the 
litres are inferior to those which we see 
is Egyptian art of the same embossed 
Kyle; but fortunately for our compre¬ 
hension a small cartouche or title accom¬ 
panies each picture. The north face of the 
western pillar contains, in four rows, a 
horseman, a chariot, some official figures, 
animals and emblems, besides the inscrip¬ 
tion (still legible), giving the date and 
■ cost of the monument. The south face 
I of the same pillar shows ns still more 
dearly what the ancient official costumes 
vere like: of course the Chinese had no 
pigtails then; the carts are exactly the 
' »ame as those now plying in the streets of 
Peking. The three huge stones which 
form the walls of the chamber are covered 
with very remarkable scenes from Chinese 
history — conventional portraits of the 
emperors, spirited reproductions of well- 
known historical, court, and family events, 
kc., &c. In one instance the dutiful Ting 
Pan is represented setting np a piece of 
wood to represent his deceased father, in 
connexion with which M. Chavannes ob¬ 
serves:—“ Cette histoire merite d’etre re- 
marquee, oar il est fort rare qu’on parle 
d’idoles en Chine d une epoque anterieure 
au bouddhisme.” Bat were not the ancient 
sung as much “ idols ” as ancestral and 
funeral effigies? Again, one picture repre¬ 
sents a famous Turko-Scythian captive Kin 
Mihti (not Jeti) on his knees before a statue 
of his mother. The Chinese had captured 
a golden idol 'when Mihti’s father, the King 
of Hiu-t‘u (not Hieou-tch‘u), was defeated 
in 120 b.c. The Chinese historians, mixing 
this story with that of the Chinese 
peror who dreamt of a golden man in 
the West, and thus introduced Buddhism, 


have tried to infer from this incident that 1 
Buddhism had already found its way to 
China through the Tartars. But, as M. 
Chavannes justly points out, the fact of 
Mihti worshipping his mother’s effigy would 
tend to show that the golden idol was the 
image of Hiu-t‘u’s father ; in any case, “ le 
texte de l’historien ne justifie pas suffisam- 
ment l’hypothcse que des commentateura 
trop ingenieux ont formulae.” 

A century ago one Hwang I, of Hang¬ 
chow, visited these ruins and made some 
excavations. He discovered two stones, 
upon which were carved “ figures of 
good augury ”; he also transported to 
the college of the neighbouring city 
of Tsi-ning a very interesting stone, 
found in the neighbourhood, represent¬ 
ing the traditional visit of Confucius to 
the rival philosopher Lao-tsz. Since then 
various other Chinese have interested them¬ 
selves in the local “ museum,” and several 
other discoveries have been added. It is, 
however, more to our purpose to know what 
they are, than how they were found and 
grouped together. In connexion with the 
“ figures of good augury ” M. Chavannes 
explains: 

“Les ctres et les objets extraordinaires qui 
sont graves sur ces dalles sont consideres par 
les Chinois comme des presages de bonheur. 
Cette croyance est encore profondeinent 
enracinee dans le Celeste Empire; il y a quel- 
ques annees a peine, le vice-roi Li Hong-tekang 
adressait un rapport au trone pour l’informer 
gravement qu’uue tige de ble port&nt deux 
. pis avait pousse dans la province du Tcbe-li, 
et que ce prodige etait un gage de felicite pour 
l’empire.” 

But he omits to state that Li Hung-chang 
received an imperial “ wigging ” for his 
tomfoolery. The present writer, however, 
was at Tientsin in 1871-2 during certain 
floods, and went to see a “ sacred dragon ” 
which the same Li Hung-chang was ex¬ 
hibiting, under imperial patronage, in a 
temple : it was a dirty little snake or lizard 
about ten inches long, and it was supposed 
to have been dropped from heaven to take 
the floods away; it was called a kiao. 

Unfortunately the copy of M. Chavannes’ 
book in our hands is incomplete. The most 
interesting plate of all, No. XLIL, is lack¬ 
ing. The “ premier pierre,” as described 
in the letter-press, is also missing from the 
plates, though an unnumbered fragment of 
it is given. The second exhibits a horse, 
a square, a bear, a tree, a ring, a pentagon, 
a two-headed bird, a quadruped, &c., each 
with explanatory cartouche. Interesting 
questions regarding the date of the intro¬ 
duction of glass from Afghanistan, and the 
fur clothes presented by certain Tartar 
tribes are involved; but we have not space 
to discuss them here. 

As to the “ pierres des chambres an- 
terieures,” it being difficult to re-construct 
them, they are simply numbered. The first 
is supposed to represent fourteen of the 
disciples of Confucius. The second, nine¬ 
teen disciples and an official funeral pro¬ 
cession. The third, an official meeting in 
a pavilion, sacred tree, processions, &c. 
The fourth, some very spirited official 
scenes. The fifth consists of two parts, 
the second part, or pignon, forming the 


triangular portion just under the roof, like 
the top of the Parthenon, but insido instead 
of out. The figures in the pignon are very 
original; and while they recall in a way 
the winged bull and eagle-headed men of 
Assyria, they are finished in a unique style 
which, though equally suggesting scenes 
from Buddhist hells, quite exclude the 
supposition that the “art" (if such it can 
be called) was prompted by either India 
or the West. Then come a lively battle- 
scene over a bridge position, and a number 
of illustrations from history and family life, 
incidents in the life of a reigning duke, the 
attempted assassination of Ts’in Hwang-ti 
(a very favourite subject), women at food, 
foreshortened horsemen, &c. 

Plate xviii. gives a representation of the 
“ calendar plant,” concerning which M. 
Chavannes says : 

“ M. Terrien de Lacouperie a cru ponvoir 
etablir un rapprochement entre cette plante 
et les arbres qui sont represents par les artistes 
babylonieus; mais les arguments qu’il avance 
sont si vagues qu’ils echappent mi'tne a la dis¬ 
cussion.” 

Then he adds, with true French pithiness 
and wit: 

“ Entre I’arbuste du calendrier chinois et le 
dattier de la Babylonie il n’y a qu’un seul 
point commun, e’est qu’ils appartiennent tous 
deux au regne vegetal.” 

It appears that Prof. II. K. Douglas also 
recently published a short notice of the Wu 
Family Hill sculptures in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s</bttrn«/(vol.xviii.). Prof Douglas’s 
remarks are, however, based on the plates 
given in a Chinese work called the Ivin-shih 
Soh, or “ Inquiry into Brasses and Stones,” 
published by a Chinese in 1822. 

“ En depit des epigraphistes chinois, M. 
Douglas veut que cet arbre soit un obOlisque 
importd direetement d’Egypte. Il est aise de 
voir combien cet opinion est peu fondee; que 
viendrait faire l’aiguille de Cleoputre au milieu 
de ces scenes purement et exclusivement 
chinoises ? Et, d’autre part, n’est-il pas 
legitime de supposer, comme le font les savants 
du Celeste Empire, qu’apres les trois premiers 
arbres, l’artiste en a represents un quatrieme, 
consacrant ainsi tout le registre superieur au 
regne vegetal ? ” 

We are disposed to say in Prof. Douglas’ 
defence, “ The serpent tempted me.” The 
late Terrien de Lacouperie simply took the 
iSino-Babylonic world by storm. China¬ 
men knowing nothing of Babylonians, 
and Babylonians nothing of Chinese, the 
brilliant orientalist in question was enabled 
to “ get his word in ” before either side had 
time to ask whether he had reached the 
“ bottom rock ” of either subject—not to say 
of both. In our humble opinion, the whole 
of the Accado-Perso-Babylonian theories, 
as supposed to affect Chinese, no matter 
whether they touch the mythology, script, 
social life, or what else, must be dismissed 
from our minds as so much verbiage. 
Not that the Chinese may not be Hottentots 
in disguise—any real evidence going that or 
any other way must be carefully weighed ; 
but unless the evidence of their historical 
connexion with, not to say Hottentots and 
Aocadians, but much nearer tribes, can be 
brought forward in the shape of a con¬ 
tinuous historical chain, it is valueless and. 
even mischievous. 
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It would occupy too much space to 
ennumerate one by one the hundred or 
more subjects of the remaining plates. 
Suffice it to say that they are all essentially 
Chinese, in both subject and execution. 
Plate xxx. would appear to represent “ le 
royaume des airs and M. Chavannes 
quotes with approval the opinion of a 
Chinese author, that it may be intended for 
the semi-mythical kingdom of the “ Western 
Queen ” whom a Chinese Emperor is sup¬ 
posed to have once visited. To our mind it 
recalls some of the ethereal scenes treated 
in the celebrated poem Li Sao. 

One of the most interesting of the 
antiquities is the stone depicting the alleged 
visit of Confucius to Lao-tsz, found by 
Hwang I in 1780, near the Wu Family 
tombs, but placed by him in the College of 
Tsi-ning. It may be imagined that, as the 
very existence of Lao-tsz is almost a myth ; 
as the Taoists say he lived during the 
eleventh century before our era; and as 
the philosopher Chwang-tsz says Confucius 
(500 years subsequent to that), at the age 
of fifty-one, actually visited Lao-tsz, there 
is considerable uncertainty about the whole 
affair. But, at all events, M. Chavannes 
sums up for us in a few concise words, as only 
a Frenchman can, the leading differences 
between the two philosophical systems. 
Lao-tsz seems to have thought Confucius a 
fussy prig, and Confucius seems to have 
thought Lao-tsz a visionary humbug: 
“Confucius est un moralists qui se soucie peu 
de la metaphysique, et veut trouver un mobile 
et une regie des actions humaines dans la vie 
sociale elle-meme: il invite l’homme a ne pas 
s’inquieter des dieux, mais a remplir ses devoirs 
de bon pere de famille et de citoyen utile; 
comme Socrate, il a fait descendre la philosophic 
du ciel Bur la terre. Lao-tse soutient au con- 
traire que toute action est mauvaise par elle- 
meme; il faut renoncer a la vie politique et a la 
vie de famille, tuer en soi tout desir et toute 
affection, et, affranchi de tout ce qui constitue 
l’individualite, e’est-a-dire la limitation et 
l’imperfection de l’etre, s’identifier, par le non- 
agir, avec la raison universelle. C’est du haut 
des regions sereines oil l’elcve cet intellectualisme 
transcendent que Lao-tse raille et bafoue les 
philosophes qui, comme Confucius, non settle¬ 
ment ne condamnent pas l’activite, mais preten- 
dent en faire la raison ineme de l’existence en 
lui dormant pour but l’interet de la patrie et du 
genre humain.” 

The picture of Lao-tsz and Confucius with 
their carts is very characteristic. The sug¬ 
gestion that a third figure is a boy sweeping 
the way for them is confirmed by the fact 
that a similar boy is plainly depicted in 
Plate i. 

“ Outre les sculptures qui sont reunies au 
pied de la montagne Ou-tche, on ne trouve 
guere dans le Chan-tong qu’un soul groups 
important de bas-reliefs.” These are the 
eight stone blocks of the Hiao-t‘ang Hills, 
eighteen miles north-west of Fei-ch‘eng city. 
Like those above described, they are the 
debris of a family vault, but in this case 
dating from 130 a.i>. or thereabouts. The 
only other bas-reliefs known in the province 
are two, one of which also depicts Confucius’ 
visit to Lao-tsz, in Pao-ying city; and 
three, one of which shows us the Duke of 
Chou teaching his nephew the emperor how 
to govern, in the village of Liu-ts‘un in Kia- 
siang district; there are two other small 


ones in a neighbouring village. But other 
texts prove that there were formerly very 
many similar tombs. As to other provinces, 
there is a stone chamber in memory of an 
official at Ch'eng-tu, the capital of Sz-chuan 
province, dated about 150 b.c. The sub¬ 
jects and the treatment are much the same 
as those found in Shan Tung. In Shan 
Tung, moreover, bas-reliefs are mentioned 
in 100 a.d. in connexion with lay build¬ 
ings. Barbarians and winged dragons are 
described, suoh as correspond to some of the 
Wu family pictures. Moreover: 

“ Un monument unique atteste . . . que 
l’art de la sculpture sur pierre se repandit 
hors de la province de Chan-tong. On voit en 
effet dans la sous-prefecture de Tch'eng, qui 
est danB la province de Kan-sou, presque a la 
frontiere de Se-tch‘oan, une stile ou sont 
graves cinq objeta merveilleux de bon augure. 
. . . Ainsi, l’art de la sculpture sur pierre 
apparait en Chine des le 11° siecle avant notre 
ere ; il atteint son apogee au 11° sii cle de notre 
ere, et c’est dans le Chan-tong qu’il produit ses 
oeuvres les plus remarquables en decorant soit 
les palais des rois, soit les sepultures des gens 
riches.” 

But we must express our doubts about the 
acouracy of this view. Shan Tung escaped 
most of the Tartar ravages which over and 
over again reduced the more westerly cities, 
capitals included, to ashes. The Kitan 
Tartars, in the eleventh century, were the 
only ones who desolated parts of Shan 
Tung; whereas Huns, Turks, Ouigours, 
and native rebels alike frequently levelled 
to the ground Si-an, K‘ai-fung, and, in 
short, all the great cities of Shen Si, Shan 
Si, and Ho Nan. 

Such monuments as we have before us 
are, however, sufficiently interesting, in that 
they prove to us beyond a doubt that the 
art of sculpture in stone existed in China 
before she could have had any communica¬ 
tion with the West, for the semi-mythical 
journeys of the Emperor Muh in Tartar- 
land must not be viewed too seriously. 

“ Cette consideration enleve en effet tout 
fondement a la theorie de certains auteurs 
europdens qui ont pretendu que cet art etait 
une importation de 1’Occident. Puiaque cette 
theorie est ainsi reduite a l’etat de pure 
hypothese, y a-t-il du moins quelque raison 
d’admettre une pareille supposition ? 

“ On invoque la ressemblance qui, dit-on, doit 
frapper l’observateur entre les bas-reliefs de 
Chan-tong et certaines sculptures de l’Egypte 
ou de la Babylonie. M. Paleologue a deja fait 
justice de cet argument: ‘ Les caracteres com¬ 
mune,’ dit il, ‘ que presentent certaines figura¬ 
tions plastiques de ces deux civilisations, qui 
furent si eloignees dans le temps comme dans 
l’espace, proviennent de cette loi qui impose a 
tous les arts naissants les memes precedes et les 
memes conventions, parce que, dans son in¬ 
experience, l’esprit humain, il son eveil, est 
soumis aux memes conditions, a partout les 
mimes ressources et les memes exigences 
expressives.’ Cela est tellement vrai que si les 
uns oroient voir dans les bas-reliefs de Chan- 
tong des reminiscences de l’art chaldeen, M. 
Douglas y a manifestement aperi;u une inspira¬ 
tion egyptienne, il l’a mime si bien discemee 
qu’il a pris un arbre pour un obelisque. . . . 

Hi l’argument de ceux qui invoquent les 
caracteres extrinseques de l’ceuvre pour etablir 
la parente de l’art chinois avec l’art assyrien 
est sans valeur, on ne peut pas donner beauconp 
plus de credit a ceux qui se fondent sur les 
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caracteres intrinseques, e’est-a-dire sur la 
nature mime des sujets representes.” 

M. Chavannes goes on to explain how this 
feeble nascent art at last had to give way 
before the powerful inspiration coming 
from India. But this leads us further afield, 
and moreover we have not yet described 
the most interesting Hiao-t‘ang bas-reliefs. 

We must stop here, expressing our thanks 
to M. Chavannes, who is a Sinologist of the 
soundest quality, and recommend to thoee 
who are specially interested the study of his 
book for further information. 

E. H. Farkek. 

EGYPT EXP LOP AT ION FUND. 

We quote the following from the Times : 

“An exhibition was opened on July 1, at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, of the papyri and antiquities found in Egypt 
during last season’s work. The greater part of the 
papyri are domestic and social documents, such as 
contracts, letters, accounts, Ac., of various periods. 
Among the most interesting of them are an Imperial 
rescript of some emperor of the third century, a 
private letter of the Kmperor Hadrian's, a number 
of visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts in 
Latin. On a table by themselves are arranged a 
selection of literary papyri which will appealspeeially 
to the classical scholar. Here may be seon the most 
archaic Greek papyrus known, consisting of a 
fragment of a lost Greek tragedy. It is declared 
to he not later than 250 b.c., and may be even 
older. Of Homer there are many fragments. 
Ono, which is not later than the second cen¬ 
tury b.c., gives several variations from the received 
text, and it is thought to represent the author as 
he was before the revision by the Alexandrian 
grammarians. This fragment also contains a line 
that is not found in Homer's works as we have 
thorn, but is quoted by Plutarch as from them. 
Another important papyrus contains over seven 
hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the 
Iliad. It is not quite so long as the Harris Papyrus 
in the British Museum, but is about three centuries 
earlier. There are also a number of fragments of 
Demosthenes and other authors, known and un¬ 
known. One of the most curious exhibits is a 
portrait on papyrus, from Bacchiaa; it is no.invery 
good preservation, but the colours of two paintings 
on wood of the Graeco-Egyptian period, which are 
shown beside it, are remarkably bright. On the 
table in the middle of the room are arranged a 
number of interesting domestic objects in wood, 
found in houses at Ivaranis and Bacchias : such as 
locks, combs, a pair of scale?, together with dice 
(one loaded), an alabaster thimble, glass vossels, &c. 
Round the room are elaborate reproductions of 
drawings and hieroglyphs of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
found in the temple of Der-el-Bahari. There are 
also several thousand silver coins from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Uatl, and 
belonging to all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius.” 

“ In connexion with the exhibition, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth on Wednesday gave a lecture in the rooms 
of the Royal Society, on the ‘Recovery of Lost 
Treasures of Ancient Literature.’ After a short 
reference to the exhibits mentioned above, he said 
that the scraps of papyrus were not shown as being 
anything very extraordinary in themselves, bnt as 
an earnest of what might yet he expected from the 
wonderful laud of Egypt. He did not propose to 
go through the whole list of what might possibly be 
found ; but he would mention a few things which 
they did want, and which were most likely to turn 
up. Much that was lest was absolutely in the first 
rank. Sappho, for instance, was now only a name; 
but he had hopes that her works might be found in 
the ruins of a library, or in some girl’s tomb. Then 
there were the two comedians who occasionally beat 
Aristophanes in the sharpness of their satire and the 
brilliancy of their wit. In his opinion, nothing 
better could be found than a comedy of Eupolis or 
Cratinus. There wore also histories, such as that 
of Ephorus, that might be found, and many ecclesi¬ 
astical writings whose recovery was to be desired. 
Again, some lost works of authors they possessed 
might be unearthed—a lost comedy by Aristophanes, 
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;jcf other 1 Constitutions ’ of Aristotle or his treatise 
on the duties of a king, or the missing books of Livy. 
H»hsd no doubt that some day they would supply 
1 tie want of an early MS. of the New Testament 
v discovering an early papyrus in some Christian 
: : nb. Where were they to look for these things!' 
t j;y years ago no one would have said Egypt; hopes 
j T.uid rather have centred on the palaces or the 
'[ Masteries of the Levant, or in some surviving 
Mirat of the library of Alexandria. For himself 
: had little expectation of anything more being got 
■r.i those sources. But with regard to the possi- 
■ jtits of Egypt three circumstances ought to be re- 
altered. First, that writing materials there were 
irviheap; second, that whereas in other countries 
cements must be carefully looked after if they 
me to be preserved, in Egypt they might be 
v.-kted and yet be kept all right; and, third, that 
I-vpt after the Ptolemies was filled with rich 
firevka. It was in 1877 that a large find of papyri 
• ns made in the Fayum, and later Prof. Petrie made 
iiscovery of papyri in mummy cases. Digging 
1 a, not always dene by organised diggers, and 
lL*t lore one had to go to the dealers in order to 
‘.iin papyri. The system was bad, but a good deal 
. jld shill bo got from them. The idea of digging 
;:r papyri occurred to Mr. Grenfell; and accordingly 
h. and the lecturer, having obtained a concession, 

• .’in work on two mounds in the Fayum. The 
obtained at the second and more remote of 
fcst, Kom-el-Q itl, were most satisfactory, scarcely 
i iiy passing without something being discovered. 
I:.y were not yet done with the Fayum, many of 
: ■ mounds being only scratched on the top, if not 
i aouched. These ought to he thoroughly worked ; 
l si when the B'ayum was finished with, there were 
1 'oy places in the Nile Valley that would repay 
! -Lialion." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IBS LATE WILLIAM DYCE, R.A. 

4, Ckejne-oourt, Chelsea: July 4,1896. 

I am writing a Life of my father, the late 
Wuism Dyce, R.A., and am anxious to secure 
sil the possible materials available to aid me in 
its task. May I ask whether any of your 
Rriers have letters of his, or any correspond- 
mce relative to his work ? If they have, I 
•hould be extremely obliged if they could 
brward the same to me. I would at onoe have 
copies made of them and return the originals 
ritkmt delay. James Stirling Dyce. 


XOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tub whole of Lord Leighton’s studies for his 
%cre pictures and decorative works, num- 
1*™? some hundreds, covering his entire 
'wring life, from his student days in Rome to 
'■u week in which he died, have been purchased 
the Pine Art Society, and will form their 
principal autumn exhibition. 

Mp.. J. J, Tti.oii has now ready for issue, 
'-'cough Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the second 
kume of his great work, reproducing the wall 
Inwings and monuments of El Kab, in Upper 
■■- it- The former volume dealt with the 
*t chamber of Paheri; the present one will 
co! with the tomb of Sebsknekht, in the style 
the old Empire, and possibly of the Hyksos 
i'-riod. It will be illustrated with eleven 
' loured plates, and with a plan and architec- 
t :r.il details by Mr. Somers Clarke. The 
cfen is limited to one hundred copies. 

Thb Burns exhibition—of portraits, relics, 
“oh, MS3., &c.— will open on Wednesday 
wxt at Glasgow, in the galleries of the Royal 
blaagow Institute of the Fine Arts, and will 
fernain open until the end of October. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to the 
Bntrsh School at Athens will be held at 22, 
■ul>marie-street on Monday next, at 3 pin., 
Mr. John Morley in the chair. The 
r‘i>ort of the managing committee and of the 
'iirector will be read, and the officers elected for 
if ensuing session. All members of the 
■“Weak Society are invited to attend. 


At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Theodore Reinach read a paper 
on the Law of Elis, inscribed on bronze, which 
was found at Olympia. Contrary to the opinion 
of its German editors, he interprets it as an 
enactment against the practice of human sacri¬ 
fice, imposing a heavy pecuniary penalty not 
only upon the guilty individual, but also upon 
his country and clan. As the inscription dates 
from about 600 n.c., it would thus attest the 
long persistence of this savage custom among 
the Greeks. 


THE STAGE. 

THE PERFORMANCE OF “ DOCTOR I'Al'STUS.” 

Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus” was per¬ 
formed twice last week under the auspices 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society and its 
honorary secretary, Mr. Arthur Dillon, and 
under the skilled and studious direction of 
Mr. William Poel, to whose efforts we may 
claim, we think, to have been among the 
first, years ago, to give attentive and re¬ 
spectful hearing. He is now more generally 
recognised; and accordingly we have the 
less hesitation in speaking with complete 
frankness of the character of the “enter¬ 
tainment ”—or we ought rather, perhaps, to 
say, of the “ study ”—that he offered. Yet 
the performance of the “ Doctor Faustus ” 
was entertaining, too, decidedly, over and 
above the fulfilment of its more serious mis¬ 
sion. The interest of “ Doctor Faustus ” is 
really chiefly historical. As an acting play, 
it stands half way between the miracle plays 
and the fully Hedged drama of human 
interest and of normal character. As a 
literary performance it is interesting now 
chiefly as one of lea originea —Marlowe’s 
speech led the way to greater speech 
from others. The value of such a revival 
as that of last week is, therefore, chiefly 
antiquarian; and we cannot imagine literary 
work of “ Doctor Faustus’s ” order constitut¬ 
ing adequate food for any but those to whom 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are more real than the century in which our 
lot is cast. For ourselves, we prefer to live 
with the varied and vivid interests of the 
present day—in presence of a humanity 
much more subtle, and, notwithstanding the 
stupidities of merely popular writing, apt 
to be depicted with much greater subtlety 
of literary art. But the academical student 
may well be suffered to find his satisfaction 
in burrowing in the past. There is even, 
it may be, just now as little fashion for the 
archaic in literature as for the archaic in 
pictorial art. And to the demands of such 
a fashion, a revival like that of the “ Doctor 
Faustus”—in which the “mighty line” of 
Marlowe is, after all, singularly infrequent 
—may agreeably and curiously minister. 
If comparisons have to be made between 
Marlowe and the genius that immediately 
followed him—between his powerful, yet 
rudimentary, presentation of character and 
fate, and Shakspere’s “ boundless, cloud¬ 
less, human view ”—they are marie ad¬ 
mirably in a single epigram of Mr. AVilliam 
Watson’s, in which the poet tells us how, 
“ when Marlowe’s page I close,” he opens 
Shakspere’s, to find there, after the rougher, 
noisier note, 

Tbe slow curve of the gradual violin.” 


We do not ourselves profess to be critics 
of the niceties of a stage performance so 
unusual in aim as this of Marlowe’s play ; 
but it was evident that they had bestowed 
upon them any amount of intelligent and 
loving care. And though the piece is not 
one which we (scarcoly “ grounded ” for 
lack of human matter of our own day to 
interest us) should rush to see a second 
time, yet there was nothing tedious in 
beholding it — although it is indeed ap¬ 
palling to think what might have been our 
experience had such a play been presented 
without the thoughtful art of the society 
which addresses itself to the reconstitution 
of the dramatic past. 

In several places in the press great 
stress has been laid, we see, upon the 
“ amateurishness ” of the performers, and, 
we think, hardly with justice. If they had 
defects—as they undoubtedly had—they 
had likewise conspicuous and unconven¬ 
tional merits. There were several imagina¬ 
tive touches. It is rather invidious, in such 
a case as this, to single out particular 
actors and actressos ; but the impersonation 
of the Seven Deadly Sins was in many 
instances good. Mr. Howard looked and 
spoke well the comparatively small part of 
Wagner. Mr. Mannering threw himself 
completely into the fortunes of Faustus, 
and only wanted a variety of utterance—a 
change of key, which he would do well to 
acquire. The mincing and colloquial up- 
to-date professional young actress who 
turns her back to the audience, and mum¬ 
bles “ naturally,” as if words were nothing 
—the young person whom we have so often 
sent to take a lesson of Mrs. Kendal— 
would have a good deal to learn from the 
way in which Miss Riddell as the Chorus 
spoke her lines, with the clearness, the 
respect, and the intelligence that was due 
to them. In a word—considering what 
the resources of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society are—the quaint piece, so fossili- 
ferous in its interest, was presented well. 
Nearly all the arts had been requisitioned 
successfully to help in the presentation; 
and not least in effectiveness was the 
assistance given by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsoh 
and Mr. William Yinning in the matter of 
music. Thin hut telling strains proceeding 
from a gallery helped the illusion that we 
were indeed in Marlowe’s very day. 

Frederick Wedmoue. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Eric Mackay’s four-act play, entitled 
“ Robespierre,” on which he has beeu for some 
time engaged, will be produced simultaneously 
in London and New York during the autumn 
season. 

The Warden of Trinity College! Melbourne, 
tells us that at tbe first performance of Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Strafford” by the students, on Friday, 
May 22, no less than a thousand people paid 
3s. each to hear the play. The performance 
“ was most successful in every way ; and the 
action of the piece was followed with breathless 
interest.” At the opening of Act III., sc. ii., 
the students who played Strafford's followers 
introduced four stanzas of a Cavalier song from 
Chappell’s Popular Music (ii. 428-9), mockingly 
describing the tastes and wishes of the Puritans 
[ of the period. 
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With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Cs. 
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No. 1263, New Series, 
hi Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

I! is particularly requested that all business 
litters regarding the supply of the paper, 
my be addressed to the Publiaher, 
nd not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

,'TRiUSS AND RENAN IN THEIR CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE. 

JtuqeuMte Jlriefe von David Friedrich 
Strains. Horausgegeben und erlaiitert 
ion Eduard Zeller. (Bonn: Emil Strauss; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) 
bother and Sister: A Memoir and the 
Letters of Ernest and Henrietta Renan. 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. (Heine- 
mann) 

Tiis volume edited by Prof. Zeller contains 
letters selected from a much larger mass 
of correspondence. The first letter was 
nitten in 1830, when Strauss was twenty¬ 
mo; the last is dated February 4, 1874, a 
f«* days before his death. Most of them 
sre addressed to intimate friends, and lay 
lure the iomost thought and feelings of the 
celebrated critic with characteristic frank¬ 
ness. Although remarkably free from their 
prejudices, Strauss represented in many 
*iys the South German race from which 
he sprang. The Swabians are difficult of 
approach , surly, and very apt ( to take 
oicnce; but they are remarkable for the 
strerg h and fidelity of their affections. 
Tor this particular Swabian the ideal life 
»oa!d have been the position of a university 
teacher, such as was occupied by his great 
cuter F. C. Bahr or by his friends Zeller 
sad Vischer, relieving erudite investigations 
*ith artistic dilettantism and the enjoyment 
'■f domestic felicity. But the “ Life of 
•esua” ruined bis academic career at the 
^tset, and his still more unfortunate 
marriage with a brilliant opera star left 
“ lm > after four years of wedded life, a 
separated husband at the age of thirty-nine. 
™f- Roller, with perhaps unnecessary 
reserve, has refrained from printing any- 
tLag that could throw light on the domestic 
utsstrophe, unless we may count as such an 
•miJental n ferenca on the husband’s part 
‘o considerations of personal honour which 
^sde a separation imperatively necessary. 
As the cu-tody of the two children, whom 
ce tenderly loved, was given to Strauss, the 
ciief fault could not have been on hiB side. 
L many it may seem quite natural that a 
“tion apparently so ill-assorted should be 
of shert duration. How could the beautiful 
adored Agnes Schebest make herself 
in the society of a studious recluse ? 
Mme. Strauss made a very good 
Uausmutter ” ; she had no great passion 
for society ; and, after all, the two had more 
interests in common than is the case with 
:f 5 ‘ Gnman couples of the same class, 
trohably the difficulty was an incom¬ 
patibility of temper, which would have 
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revealed itself in any circumstances what¬ 
ever. 

An English reader finds it hard to under¬ 
stand why the Leben Jesu caused 6ueh a 
scandal in Germany, and led to the practical 
exclusion of its author from the only univer¬ 
sities where thought is supposed to be per¬ 
fectly free. To our possibly dense under¬ 
standings Strauss seems to have believed as 
much as Hegel or Schleiermacher; and his 
historical criticism was in some ways less 
destructive than that of Baur and Zeller. 
Primarily, indeed, his object was not to 
destroy the credibility of the Gospels, but 
to explain how the miraculous narratives 
came into existence. For this purpose he 
devised the mythical theory—a theory more 
often talked about than understood. It 
merely amounts to saying that the Messiah 
of popular Jewish imagination was ex¬ 
pected to work miracles similar to, hut more 
wonderful than, those attributed to the 
divinely commissioned teachers whose do¬ 
ings are recorded in Old Testament history; 
and that those who recognised their expected 
Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth were inevit¬ 
ably lod to credit Him with the performance 
of such mighty works. This seems quite as 
reverent an explanation as the “ rational¬ 
istic ” theory, according to which the so- 
called miracles were natural occurrences 
interpreted in a supernaturalistic sense; and 
much more reverent than the Tubingen 
theory, that miracles were freely invented in 
order to illustrate or to enforce the various 
dogmatic tendencies which divided the early 
Church. 

Strauss suffered most from his best 
qualities—his fearless, stubborn honesty and 
his lucid, elegant style. He always knew 
his own mind thoroughly, he wished others 
to know it, and he had the art, rare in 
Germany, of making them know it. He 
had a true passion for literary form, and 
his letters are beautifully written. Hence 
his first work quickly made its way beyond 
academical circles, and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of many who previously had no idea 
of the profound breach which separated 
the conclusions long arrived at by scholars 
from the faith of the unlearned. Hence, 
we may suppose, the first impulse of the 
university authorities was to cover up the 
breach as quickly as possible, and to dis¬ 
own all responsibility for the opinions of 
this very compromising young man. Baur 
in particular seems to have missed no 
opportunity for publicly dissociating him¬ 
self from the author of the Leben Jesu — 
an unfriendliness which Strauss warmly 
resented, although he uever let it interfere 
with his admiration and respect for the 
patriarch of the Tubingen school. LoDg after¬ 
wards, in his closing years, he had to suffer 
from another desertion of the same kind. In 
his work on “ The Old Faith and the New,” 
speaking for himself and his philosophical 
associates, he asked, “ Are we Christians ? ’’ 
and answered in the negative. Not one of 
his old friends seems to have hacked him 
up in this disclaimer; and, indeed, had they 
wished to support him, we have reason to 
think that, iu spite of the boasted intellec¬ 
tual freedom of Germany, insuperable 
difficulties would have been put in the way 
of getting their articles printed. 


As a politician, Strauss Bhowed a sagacity 
and moderation which are quite surprising 
when we consider how few opportunities 
were given him for forming a sound judg¬ 
ment on public affairs. It will tell against 
him with some that he looked on democracy 
with hate and dread ; but his apprehensions 
were fully justified by the events of 1818-9. 
However bad the established regime might 
be, the South German populace, with its 
combination of red republicanism, clerical¬ 
ism, and Austrian proclivities, seemed 
unlikely to develop anything hatter; and 
the line taken by his friend Yischer, who 
sat on the left in the Frankfurt Parliament, 
impressed him as that of an impracticable 
dreamer. But, though an aristocrat, Strauss 
was no conservative. He saw, as Carlyle 
tellingly put it, that “Germany must become 
honourably Prussian or go to swift anni¬ 
hilation.” He sided with Prussia even in 
1866 ; he warmly welcomed the new Empire ; 
and the last words of his last letter are, “ I 
congratulate you on the opening of the 
Reichstag to-morrow ! Our petty troubles 
vanish in comparison with such vital interests 
as these ” (p. 676). 

Some English names turn up in the 
correspondence. Dr. Brabant, the supposed 
original of George Eliot’s Casaubon, is 
found reading English and theology with 
Strauss at Stuttgart in 1889 ; that is to say, 
they read such works as Charles Hennell’s 
“ Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Chris¬ 
tianity ” in English, and then discussed 
them in German—a language which, to 
judge from a specimen of hie conversation 
quoted by Strauss, Dr. Brabant spoke with 
more fluency than correctness (p. 88). Of 
George Eliot herself we get one pleasing 
glimpse. Stopping with Lewes at Munich 
in July, 1888, they heard that Strauss was 
there, and went to see him. He was not at 
home. Next morning he called, and found 
her alone. He describes her as “ the reverse 
of beautiful, but with a face that is almost 
transparent and full of expression, an ex¬ 
pression rather of feeling (Gemiith) than of 
intellect.” As he was leaving, she said in 
her affectionate way, “ When you came into 
the room I was so delighted that I couldn’t 
speak.” Her German was still imperfect, 
for she phrased it, “ gar nlcht konnte 
sprechen.” “ There is,” observes Strauss, 
“ a sort of mystical marriage between a man 
and the lady who translates him ” (p. 395). 
But he never seems to have heard that his 
spiritual wife afterwards became the greatest 
novelist in Europe. Her account of the 
interview is that she 

“had a quarter of an hour's chat with him 
alone, and was very agreeably impressed by 
him. He looked much more serene and his 
face had a far sweeter expression than when I 
saw him in that dumb way at Cologne. He 
speaks with very choice words, like a man 
strictly truthful in the use of language.” 

When our Princess Alice sought the 
acquaintance of Strauss, his first impulse 
was to excuse himself; but finally, out of 
deference to her as a lady, he yielded, and 
found himself most agreeably impressed by 
her simple, fresh, ingenuous manner. His 
opinion of Prince Albert had always been 
high, and was raised still further by the 
[ confidences of the Princess. Her papa, 
Digitized by vjUUv Lv^ 
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she said, had enlightened her about religious 
matters, having been himself enlightened 
by Bretschneider (p. 495). Subsequently 
she listens to him reading out his Voltaire 
with a patience and steady attention which 
would have been “ most remarkable in any 
lady, and are particularly so in a princess ” 
(p. 510). He also read out to her por¬ 
tions of the second “Life of Jesus.” 
He is much disappointed with Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, and supposes that the 
German translation must be to blame 
for the faults of style, until the “ graziosa 
principessa” assures him that they are 
equally conspicuous in the English original 
(p. 527). Presented by her to the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, he is 
delighted with that noble pair, and rejoices 
(too prematurely) at the thought that the 
future destinies of the empire will be en¬ 
trusted to their keeping. Cheered on his 
death-bed by a kind message from the 
Crown Princess, he writes: 

“I knew that after the hours we had spent 
together her sister could never be wholly 
estranged from me; but that she had received 
more than a fugitive impression from me was 
something that I had not ventured to expect ” 
(p. 553). 

The volume entitled Brother and Sister 
contains a translation of the little biography 
of Henriette Henan, written soon after her 
death by Ernest Renan, and originally 
printed for private circulation only, followed 
by the letters that passed between the two 
down to December, 1845. Lady Mary 
Loyd has a much finer sense of style than 
most translators : her version is generally 
accurate, and can be read with pleasure. 
Still some quite unaccountable errors have 
been let pass. In the very first sentence 
we find something about a furrow left on 
a book—a mixed metaphor of which Renan 
could not have boen guilty. And, in fact, 
he says nothing about a book: his words 
are “ au sein de l’infini.” He is severe 
enough on private schools, but he does not 
say that “ the niggardliness inevitable in 
private institutions is almost invariably 
countenanced by the proprietors for the sake 
of the paltry gain it brings” (pp. 17, 18), 
but that those establishments are themselves 
kept up for the sake of a petty profit. The 
sum advanced by Henriette to her brother 
was not “twelve thousand,” but twelve 
hundred francs, and the English equivalent 
of it is not forty-four pounds, but forty-eight 
pounds (p. 24). “ La foi precise au sym¬ 
bols ” does not mean “ precise faith in 
religious symbolism,” but in the creed 
(p. 29). “ Virtue was in her eyes an austere 
endeavour, a deliberate effort” (p. 34). On 
the cmtrary, Renan says it was not that. 

It may be philosophically true that “matter 
is not because it has no separate existence ” 
(p. 66), but Renan does not give that as his 
reason. He says it does not exist (in the 
absolute sense), “ puisqu’elle n’est pas une,” 
because it is not unified, being, as he 
suggests, made up of atoms. The letters 
are better done; but Lady Mary should 
not have foisted the dreadful American¬ 
ism “ write me ” (p. 79) on such a 
a master of pure prose as Renan; nor 
should such a critic have been made to pro¬ 
nounce Malebranche “ undoubtedly the finest 


thinker that ever existed” (p. 103), even at 
the beginning of his philosophical studies, 
when the word in the original is not 
“ penseur ” but “ reveur.” 

All educated English readers are by this 
time quite familiar with the general outline 
of Henriette’s story. The years of poverty 
and hardship at Treguier; the years of 
heart-breaking separation when the sister 
was a governess in Poland and the brother 
was immured in a seminary; the emanci¬ 
pation from Catholicism worked out inde¬ 
pendently by each of these noble intellects 
without the knowledge of the other; the 
years of close companionship in Paris, 
interrupted by the jealous anguish that 
Ernest’s engagement to Mdlle. Cornelie 
Scheffer inflicted on his sister’s heart; and 
the closing months of happiness in Palestine, 
leading up to their last and eternal separation 
—these things are already classic, they have 
become a portion of the literature that will 
live for ever; they belong to the Acta 
Sanctorum of the only universal Church. 
As to the letters, they have that interest 
which must always attach itself to an 
exchange of innocent confidences between 
two minds of such delicacy and distinction. 
Reading them one understands Michelet’s 
proud claim for the French people that they 
form the aristocracy of the human race. 
No other national character offers when at 
its best such a combination of intellectualism 
with good taste, of tenderness with dignity, 
of high-toned disinterestedness with un- 
unpretentious ease. But in these particular 
letters the sense of humour so common in 
France is sadly wanting. Henriette never 
had any; and with Ernest it was at first in 
complete abeyance. Besides he was, as he 
tells us himself, never a good letter-writer. 
It was only when he addressed the public 
that his style attained the matchless sim¬ 
plicity and grace, which have placed him at 
the very head of the greatest prose literature 
the world has seen since the pen fell from 
Plato's dying hand. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT EGYPT. 

Egypt under the British. By H. F. Wood. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. By 
H. D. Traill. (John Lane.) 

The Case of John Bull in Egypt, the 
Transvaal, Venezuela. By G. Montbard. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The first two of these books have some 
obvious merits. Mr. Wood is concise and 
business-like; Mr. Traill shows, as might be 
expected, certain finer qualities and a com¬ 
mand of excellent English. Yet it is hard 
to feel grateful to either author; something 
of their petulance taints the reviewer who 
is anxious to deal with a great problem 
soberly. The fact is, that affairs in Egypt 
have got to a stage when mere partisanship 
becomes almost an impertinence. A real 
wish to grasp the problem tightly, as one 
might a cluster of stinging nettles, makes the 
gatherer impatient. A zealous advocate is 
often an enormous nuisance : there are occa¬ 
sions when the “ other side ” of the question 
is what we want to hear. And the Egyptian 


difficulty is a case in point; for England 
has said her say, and is sure of her argu¬ 
ments. But the “ other side” has a right to 
be heard; and while its counsel addresses the 
court the plaintiff’s advocate is content, or 
should be, to nurse his papers or scribble 
an occasional note on the back sheet of his 
brief. There are too many aggressive j uniors 
engaged, and every one of them insists 
upon making a speech. Arguments which 
have real value lose much by frequent and 
ill-timed repetition. The good cause may 
fail of a verdict through the bumptious 
forwardness of its many supporters. Had 
Mr. Wood or Mr. Traill anything new to 
tell us, their voices were pleasant enough 
hearing; but the insistence on old fallacies, 
the blatant reassertion of indifferent truths, 
does grievous harm. 

Mr. Traill knows next to nothing, speak¬ 
ing from the hints he gives in his pages, 
of Egypt. Apparently his idea of getting 
a true knowledge of the question is to ask 
a British officer certain questions, and to be 
content with the inevitable answers. The 
sight of an English soldier sends him into 
ecstasies; a robber raid makes him flatulent 
with wordy horror and indignation. That 
so clever, so witty, a mau should be 
easily deceived is more than unfortunate. 
Had he restrained his impetuous enthu¬ 
siasm a little, we should have been spared 
the pain of having to gaze at him in pitying 
amazement. Surely he cannot imagine that 
the gossip of a handful of officers, weary 
of inactivity ; that a journey up the Nile in 
a Cook steamboat makes him a superior 
authority. Yet such seems to be the case. 
His obiter dicta are astounding and amusing. 
Vainly one seeks ths shadow of an argument 
to corroborate the most trifling. It is right 
that Englishmen should be proud of them¬ 
selves ; but, after a boisterous series of 
unnecessary self-paid compliments, the lau¬ 
dation becomes rather nauseous. After all, 
there is another view of the question, and 
one can only wearily hope that it may be 
stated lees tediously. The sights Mr. Traill 
saw are those any tourist may see, though • 
few can command so faoile and graceful 
a style; indeed, his descriptions are alto¬ 
gether admirable. His book, therefore, has 
real and unusual merit. But why spoil 
a description of ths palm-trees at sunset by 
smearing over it a varnish of politic); why 
eulogise the Sphinx if you are going to 
talk unreasoning bunkum for a peroration! 
And the worst of it is that the average 
person will stick to the varnish ai.d repeat 
the nonsense, ignoring the poetry and truth. 

Mr. Wood adopts a different method, 
though his conclusions are every bit as 
illogical and peremptory. He does not 
descend to the feeble blunders of Mr. 
Traill, whose description of the Khedive is 
an unhappy exhibition of fatuity and 
prejudice; but he argues seriously in a 
circle, and having arrived in Egypt with a 
conclusion in his pocket is determined to 
Snd convenient promises. Through page 
after page, lightened by no grace of style 
or touch of humour, the same old story 
is stolidly repeated. What Mr. Traill 
learned from ambitious young officers Mr. 
Wood gathered from pushing commercial 
travellers. But there is this difference in 
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their narratives, that whereas the soldiers 
were unanimous the gentlemen of commerce 
were not. Of course those representing 
British houses expressed emphatically the 
same opinion, and their views were echoed 
by certain Greeks and Germans. But the 
French held another and very different 
conclusion. Mr. Wood, Boeing the dilemma, 
evaded it by making his opponents talk sheer 
nonsense. Doubtless he will convince, by 
this ingenious device, a good many stay-at- 
home readers. I do not think he will satisfy 
those who know something of Egypt. A 
dispute between two great nations can 
never be settled by irresponsible ver¬ 
dicts delivered in a barrack-room or the 
smoking divan of an Alexandrian hotel. 
Our two authors had an excellent chance 
of telling us something worth hearing, 
of guiding us to some sort of a conclu¬ 
sion not wholly useless. They have 
deliberately rejected the opportunity, and 
written words that can only be prompted 
by a nervous and miserably short-sighted 
patriotism. Nervous, because their loud 
and continuous voices strive to drown a 
rejoinder; short-sighted, because they do not 
understand towards what grave dangers 
such an attitude may lead us. Fortunately 
neither book is likely to secure a wide 
audience ; and it is pleasant to remember 
that far abler critics, in some sense our 
official spokesmen, like Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Fraser Bae, adopt a method more 
seemly and courteous. Mr. Traill and Mr. 
Wood reveal their true motive too glaringly. 
It is in their view a splendid thing for 
England that she should stay in Egypt; as 
an afterthought, they strive to show that it 
is good for the Egyptians. Now, herein 
lies the whole gist of the matter. If it is 
good for the Egyptians, if they have pros¬ 
pered and are happy under our rule, then 
are we justified in our action. But if, as 
commercial gentlemen and soldiers seem to 
think, it ia mainly to our own profit, so that 
medals may be won and Manchester calico 
sold, a different conclusion will possibly 
commend itself to those who respect a 
promise and have retentive memories. 

Two facts have been ignored by both 
writers; and they are facts so evident, one 
would almost blame a blind man for not 
seeing them. Moreover it is impossible to 
understand, in the minutest degree, the 
problem of “ England in Egypt ” without 
taking them into the reckoning. To 
begin with, it is ridiculously easy to be 
witty at the expense of France. To 
make your Frenchman an excitable 
southerner, illogical and full of words, 
is childishly farcical. At best, it will 
only deceive the unthinking or complacent. 
There are foolish Frenchmen, of course. 
There are also a great many foolish English¬ 
men. But it is not merely frothy Gascons 
who are opposed to British policy in the 
Near East. A considerable number of wise 
and able statesmen have given some 
decidedly adverse opinions, and been at 
pains to substantiate them by unusually 
able arguments. In literature, science, and 
art, on the battlefield and in the study, the 
first nations of Europe are France and 
England. No peoples have done so much 
for human progress, none have sacrificed 


themselves so readily for the world’s benefit. 
And because both nations are proud and 
masterful and honourable, they are sensitive 
when accnsed of bad faith. But it is the 
business of every man on both sides of the 
Channel to try conscientiously to under¬ 
stand differences, to recognise true merit 
and hardly acquired rights. Now it is 
obvious to any one who has been five 
minutes in Egypt that French influence and 
French genius have had much to do with the 
prosperity of the Khedive’s subjects. A 
small knowledge of Egyptian history during 
the last century makes the phenomenon 
easy to understand. I believe, firmly, that 
it is to England Egypt owes the deeper 
debt; but common sense tells me that there 
are other creditors—France the chief. To 
laugh at French claims, at French re¬ 
minders of unfulfilled promises, at French 
pride and French jealousy, is possibly a 
charming after-dinner amusement. But 
seriously to mock at a brave and worthy 
rival in the public square is neither good 
manners nor good politics. A compromise 
of some sort will have to be arranged, and 
Mr. Traill and the like will not make the 
task any easier. We cannot afford to 
quarrel with a great people to please a 
few soldiers and some rather dunderheaded 
commercial travellers. 

The second omission, an equally serious 
oversight, that strikes anyone not wholly 
ignorant of Egypt, is the scant reference 
to the Greek invasion. No lesser term 
adequately describes the flood of Levantines 
and Hellenes continually pouring into the 
Nile valley. The writer who has done most 
justice to this curious and dangerous move¬ 
ment is the late Francis Adams. He saw clearly 
that the important question was not whether 
England or France should hold Egypt, but 
whether the Greek influence was to be 
tolerated. A very peremptory negative was 
his answer to that query, and rightly. In 
every village and town the Greeks settle, 
living by usury and the vending of poisonous 
spirits. Every day their grip on the lower 
classes becomes tighter. Very little can be 
said in their favour. They work hard 
enough, but their labours are evil. They 
are vicious, shifty, heartless. Some day 
their horrible influence will be realised by 
the governing powers, and the problem that 
will face the dilatory politicians is unpleasant 
and dangerous. The fellahin have suffered 
considerably in times past, their backs sore 
from the lash, their feet weary from forced 
labour: Turkish pachas in the provinces 
and extravagant princes iu Cairo have stolen 
their piastres, seized their crops, sold their 
daughters and their wives. The peasantry 
of no country has a sadder history. For a 
time they have been unmolested and happy. 
But a tyranny more terrible than any they or 
their fathers knew threatens their children, 
if the army of tavern keepers and money¬ 
lenders is not speedily defeated. 

Mr. Montbard’s little book is, he tells 
us, “the fantasy of an artist plunging 
for once into the politics of the hour.” The 
method adopted is ingenious and amusing. 
John Bull and France discuss various inter¬ 
national problems while sipping whiskey 
and sherry “on Shepheard’s balcony.” The 


debate is long and amicable, though their 
frankness at times is refreshingly startling. 
Mr. Montbard is not nearly so magnificently 
patriotic and philanthropic as Messrs. Traill 
and Wood : he is an accomplished jester 
with a knack of quoting unpalatable truths. 
Many of the more serious arguments that 
do duty so repeatedly in the first two books, 
he cleverly refutes in half a dozen lines. 
There is no nonsense and no puritanic self- 
righteousness about his attitude; he is 
rigorously fair, and his Mr. John Bull states 
the English case a great deal better ia these 
pages than he is allowed to do in those of 
the two English writers. It would do Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Traill an extreme amount of 
benefit if they would condescsnd to study 
The Case of John Bull. Naturally Francs is 
allowed to get the better of the argument, 
but the result only amuses; for she and her 
neighbour go off, as they should do, arm in 
arm to luncheon, the best of friends. 

Percy Addi.esuaw. 


Wild Justice. By Margaret L. Woods. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.). 

If, as some hold, the true object of imagina¬ 
tive literature is to cheer and please, this 
little book of Mrs. Woods must be held a 
failure: it cannot possibly cheer, and the 
man that was pleased with it, in the ordinary 
sense, could read King Lear with a light 
heart. But if, on the other hand, imagina¬ 
tive literature has to show us depths of 
depair as well as heights of hope, then 
there are passages ia this book which take 
high rank. 

The scene is laid on an island off the 
Welsh coast, early in this century ; but it 
is difficult not to think that the real origin 
of the poem was a grim case of parricide 
which occurred a few years ago, in which 
brutalised and oppressed sons treacherously 
slew a most detestable father. The scene 
of the play is, indeed, far from that of the 
crime, and the circumstances are greatly 
altered ; none the less, we cannot but 
think that Mrs. Woods had the real case in 
her mind. However this may be, the gloom 
of the play is a darkness that may be felt. 
Gwyllim and his wife, with four children— 
Owain, a cripple; Nelto and Shonnin, 
otherwise Ellen and John ; and a baby— 
are living, at Ty Mawr, a life to which hell 
would be a paradise. Gwyllim is brutal, 
drunkeD, unfaithful, but masterfill enough 
to domineer over the neighbourhood, in¬ 
cluding the vicar. Mrs. Gwyllim is half 
mad with terror and heart-break ; Owain, a 
cripple through his father’s violence, can 
only sit in his wheel-chair, plot against his 
father, and goad the others to the “ wild 
justice of revenge.” Nelto is longing for 
love and the brightness of the world; 
Shonnin, for escape from the domestic 
horrors and for the world of books. But 
the plot devised by Owain, whereby the 
father is to be lured into a quicksand, fiuds 
acceptance with Nelto and the mother, 
while Shonnin at the last moment tries to 
thwart it. Eventually Nelto and Shimon 
are drowned in their respective attempts ; 
and the mother and the cripple are left, 
looking out on the world of paters, face to 
fafeiviththeirBiu. 
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It is a terrible story. That it is quite 
artistically presented cannot, perhaps, be 
maintained; a play in which every character 
is either a brute, a cynic, or a coward, is 
not a mirror of nature. But 0 wain and Nelto 
are strangely real, and the longing of the 
latter for freedom is deeply pathetic, in spite 
of her cynicism. An Italian, captain of a 
coasting vessel, has made what he probably 
calls love to her. Nelto tells the story to 
her mother: 

“ Mrs. OwyUim: ‘ What sort of man is ho ? 
Did he make you an offer ? ’ 

“Nelto: ‘He is handsome, I suppose. He 
offered—to take me away with him. ... He 
said I was too fine a girl and sang too sweetly 
to be buried alive in this horrible country.’ 

“ Mr». OwyUim: ‘Did he offer you marriage?’ 

“ Nelto : ‘ He did not mention it. He told me 
he adored me, and that Italy was beautiful 
as Paradise. ... I liked him at first. I 
should have gone if he had not made love to 
me; that was intolerable.’” 

But the girl’s own longing to get away 
into the bright world reads like a bit of 
Browning: 

“ So little makes me glad. 

Freeh flowers, ripe strawberries, the first floe day, 
8et my blood capering. There in the brown dusk, 
t'uder the orange moou, out ot dim warmth 
Music will flutter and fall, a crowded thrumming 
Of mellow strings laughter o’ertakes ; the curve 
Of the marbled quays and palaces hangs hushed 
In a tranelucency, half sky, half sea. 

The stars drown under them. ’ 

And the creepy ballad which Nelto sings, 
by snatches, throughout the play is enough 
to haunt one’s dreams (p. 18): 

“ In tho deid of the n>ght, the moon shining 
brightly, 

From her tomb by the church the mother rose 
whitely. 

By the bridge o’er tho stream, np the path 
through the meadow. 

Like a bird, like a gleam, through the wind, 
through the shadow, 

She ran, while the devil looked out from her 
tomb. 

He smiles ’twixt the cherubim facet and wings, 

And winds her long hair round his finger for 
rings. 

Boom ! boom 1 boom ! 

From the tower in tho silence there sounds the 
great belt. 

* I am thinking what price,’ said the devil from 
Hell.” 

That Wild Jmtice is a poem altogether well 
shaped or artistically presented I do not 
affirm ; but of its strange power there can 
be no doubt. To read it is to wander round 
the Fountain of Tears, and find no solace 
there— 

KXau^iruv iwictTwrot 
nrjyal KaTttrfMjKiuriw, ou5* tvi arayuv. 

E. D. A. Mousuead. 


TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

The Labour Question in Britain. By Paul de 
Bousiers. With a Preface by Henri de 
Tourville. Translated by F. L. D. Iler- 
bertson. (Macmillans.) 

Life and Labour of the People in London. 
Edited by Charles Booth. Yol. YII. 
(Macmillans ) 

M. de Bousier’s volume is a notable con¬ 
tribution to the rapidly increasing class 
of books dealing with industrial life and 
organisation. It is especially interesting as 
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the work of a foreign observer, who brings 
to his task of investigation not only the 
zeal and discrimination necessary for the 
collection of important facts, but also the 
sympathetic attitude of mind, which, though 
indispensable for their due interpretation, 
is not invariably manifested by writers who 
undertake similar inquiries in countries not 
their own. The difficulty of getting rid of 
all prejudice and misconception, arising 
partly from differences of education and 
partly from essential divergencies in national 
character, is, indeed, too often underrated. 
Even the most resolute fairness in foreign 
writers does not always compensate for the 
absence of that instinctive grasp of the 
national character and environment only to 
be looked for in the native-born observer. 

An interesting passage in the thoughtful 
and suggestive preface, contributed by M. 
de Tourville, speaks of the astonishment of 
his countrymen 

“ at the sight of this people [/.e., the English] — 
believed by its neighbours to be rather boorish, 
neither refined nor well-instructed, and but 
summarily educated—coming to the front every¬ 
where; not by force of arms .... but by 
persistent, prompt, daring, and intelligent 
action in every direction .... the natural 
outcome of the individual organisation, which 
to a French eye seems so incomplete” (p. xii.). 

It was apparently with a view to read this 
riddle, and to draw from its solution lessons 
useful for the industrial development of 
France, that M. de Bousiere set about his 
task. It is not very long before the author 
reveals in what direction he conceives that 
solution to lie. In the prevailing character¬ 
istics of seriousness, self-reliance, and self- 
control among English workers, in the 
dependence upon individual initiative rather 
than upon State action, in the wide 
prevalence among capable workmen of the 
desire to rise, and, finally, in the intensely 
practical view of education as a preparation 
for the conflicts of life, M. de Bousiers finds 
the chief contrasts with French conditions, 
which go far to explain English industrial 
supremacy. 

The plan of the book illustrates the 
French love of clear and logical arrange¬ 
ment. Starting with the idea of the general 
evolution of industry from the most primi¬ 
tive forms of manual labour to highly 
developed machinery, the author first deals 
with such survivals of the old system as 
continue to be practised without the assist¬ 
ance of any motive power and in small 
workshops, passing next to trades, such as 
the extraction of coal, which, though prac¬ 
tised with simple tools, are organised and 
developed by modern methods, and thence 
to those highly developed industries organ¬ 
ised in great factories, and carried on more 
and more by machinery. The first inquiry 
is, in some respects, the most interesting of 
the three, as explaining the continued exist¬ 
ence of an old type doomed to disappearance, 
but so far protected by a specialism which 
may at any time disappear in the progress 
of invention. M. de Bousiers is not inclined 
to regret the decay of these small indus¬ 
tries, and has little sympathy with 

“ those generous dreamers who see the general 
solution of the Labour Question in the owner- 
i ship of the means of production by the workers. 


Suppose an upheaval of society brought about 
this condition of things . .. the outcome would 
be a gigantic sweating system” (p. 113)— 


a conclusion to which he is lei by his 
observation of the small workshops of East 
London. 

One of the most interesting points elabor¬ 
ated by M. de Bousiers is the groiriog 
despecialisation of the workers —a tendency 
in which he finds nothing to regret. The 
introduction of machinery, it is true, rednoee 
the need of technical skill and dexterity 
in the workman; but, on the other hand, 
the due care and superintendence of deli¬ 
cate and complicated mechanical operations 
require a much higher degree of general 
intelligence, and a greater power of adapta¬ 
tion to varying conditions. Under the old 
system a man became by constant practice 
a highly efficient machine; under modem 
conditions he may become a workman 
whose intelligence and experience enable 
him to pass readily from his own trade to 
any related one, and therefore protect him, 
in great measure, from the irregularity of 
employment, which is the greatest danger 
that can beset the worker. 

It is not hard to gather that the author 
is, if not an enthusiast for, at least a strong 
believer in, the efficiency of individualistic 
action in the solving of the Labour Question. 
He has no sympathy with Socialism or 
Collectivism in any of their forms, and this 
in spite of the very keen interest he dis¬ 
plays in the work of trade anions. To such 
agencies, and to the increased efficiency of 
the workers, he is inclined to trust, rather 
than to that State intervention with which 
he considers Englishmen ao capable of 
dispensing. 

The book is, on the whole, careful and 
accurate. Now and then M. de Bousiers 
seems somewhat hasty in his conclusions. 
The enthusiastic belief in Free Trade which 
he attributes to us seems a little oat of 
place at a time like the present, when many 
of us are inclined rather to defend it as the 
less of two evils than to preach it as a new 
gospel. 8urely, too, it is inaccurate to 
speak of the House of Commons as 
“originally only the representatives of the 
interests of industry and commerce asserting 
themselves against the agricultural interest 
which was then dominated by feudalism. As 
the agricultural interest freed itself from feu¬ 
dalism, the representatives of the counties 
were added to those of the burghs, and later on 
intellectual labour sent a contingent” (p. 373). 
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Eepresentatives of the counties — the ' • 

“ Knights of the Shire ’’—were summoned V s 
to Parliament before, not after, the repre- ; q: 
sentative citizens and burgesses. ‘ 

These, however are trifling inaccuracies, ■< 
and the book may be recommended, no less 
to the general reader than to the student of 
economics, as an able, though not perhaps V*' 
exhaustive, inquiry into the condition of the fc ^ 
English industrial classes. It is, besides, [ 
eminently readable, a fact for which some tv:, 
credit is certainly due to Mrs. Herbertson’s 1 
careful and conscientious translation. ■( 

Mr. Charles Booth and his coadjutors 't, 
continue in the seventh volume of Life and , 
Labour of the People their industrial analysis ; 
of the population of London. The first two v j, 
sections <$l) the book deal with trades b.; 
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engaged in the supply of dress, and food 
and drink; dealers and clerks form the 
subiect of the third section, locomotion of 
the fourth; while the fifth, under the head 
f *' Labour,” investigates the condition of 
dock labourers, coal and gas workers, ware¬ 
housemen, &c. The general reader will 
possibly find most to interest him in the 
section dealing with locomotion, but all 
portions of the book exhibit the clearness 
of statement and painstaking accuracy 
which we are accustomed to expect from 
Mr. Booth. Beta Oldham. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Ac liiidle Ring. By Justin McCarthy. In 
J voIs. (Chatto & Windus.) 
rr •-U Sin. By Martin J. Pritchard, 
lieinemann.) 

Tv L-ub. By XL. (Innes.) 

/'■ - Sacrifice of Fools. By B. Manifold 
Craig. (John Lane.) 

lhrun Scarim. By Esme Stuart. (Jarrold.) 
' C o* Pemberton. By Florence M. 8. 

Scott. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

I'a.IT y’i Woman. By Humphrey James. 
I iaher Unwin.) 

J E ng and a Few Rules. By B. W. 
Chambers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

V; ■ . or. Virtue Eewarded. By the 
Author of “ Muggleton College.” (Archi- 
ba’d Constable.) 

. (VC* Read. By Dick Donovan. Chatto 
.V Windus.) 

X i o r will begrudge Mr. Justin McCarthy 
i .raise for the qualities of either industry or 
versatility. In the midst of his biographical 
vi other labours, he has found time to 
throw off, as it were, another of those 
Lhghtful efforts in fiction which, whatever 
■' eer theme, are pretty sure to please. The 
L,i't*Ur Ring is not a sensational story, such 
as we had not long ago from the same pen: 
10 e: rmous fortunes are at stake, and no 
murderous villains figure in its pages, the 
worst character in this respect being only 
r :e 1 to an attempt at murder by a 
genuine bit of jealousy evoked by his own 
wife. Nor is it a novel of the society type: 
it might be more fitly described as of the 
hotel and private fiat kind, most of the in- 
iJenis occurring between a few individuals 
at meeting-places of that sort. The ring 
v; t o t; furnishes its name to the book is 
peeked up in the Bois de Boulogne by a 
.i i (warded lover and broken-hearted young 
! r l jq clubman, Jim Conrad, who weaves 
a : e netful romance around the cryptographic 
Liters engraved on its outside. Its real 
story becomes known to him through an 
a< oalntance casually made at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris with Mrs. Morefield, her 
■Lu:_: iter Gertrude, and their friend Miss 
i.ieua Vine. But Mr. McCarthy never 
writes without introducing something novel 
an 1 original; and here in these pages we are 
made acquainted with a wonderful syndicate 
of three, whose business it is to act as 
•am; a Is for the great speculative lions of 
Lu.houyy by scouring the world in search 
of openings for the investment of capital. 


“In old days,” said Sir Francis Rose, the 
leader of this dauntless three, “when a dis¬ 
coverer found out a new promise of wealth in 
some far-off region, he annexed it for his king 
or he sold it to his king. Now, the plan,” 
as Sir Francis pointed out in eloquent and 
glowing terms, “ was to sell the discovery to a 
capitalist, or to a syndicate of capitalists, and 
let the capitalists annex it or exhaust it for 
themselves.” 

Everything reads pleasantly and ends 
pleasantly, though many readers will be 
inclined to think that Jim Conrad, with 
his five hundred a year and lazy aspira¬ 
tions after success in authorship, is but 
an idle and good-for-little hero after all, 
and not half worthy of the wife he 
wins; nor will they believe in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the resolution which he and his 
wife agree upon forming, “ that he shall not 
live a useless life— that he shall be ‘ not a 
shadow among shadows, but a man among 
men.’ ” 

One is hardly likely to go far wrong in 
predicting that Without Sin will attract 
abundant notice, on account not only of the 
daring conception which forms its basis, 
but of the skilful way in which a delicate 
subject is handled, and the general air of 
possibility which is thrown around a series 
of events in themselves wildly improbable. 
Few things are further from the expectation 
of the average Jew of the present day, 
perhaps, than the advent upon earth of 
Isaiah’s “ Emanuel.” Yet one can imagine 
a highly sensitive and imaginative child, 
whose face bears a remarkable resemblance 
to a striking Madonna portrait hanging in 
the gallery of her grandfather, a Jewish 
dealer, becoming deeply absorbed in theories 
regarding the fulfilment of prophecy. She 
is an orphan and an heiress, and on 
growing up to womanhood is persuaded to 
sit to a rising young artist as a model 
for a Madonna. Mr. Eliot Mayne is 

not a painter endowed with much moral 
restraint; and when his model, who, 
owing to her chaperon being unavoidably 
detained, comes on one occasion alone to 
his studio, and faints during the sitting, 
her susceptible companion locks the door, 
and, coming back to where the young lady 
was extended senseless on a couch, “ gazed 
on her till the impulse grew too strong, 
and, bending down, caught the fair face 
between his two hot palms, and kissed the 
girl long and passionately on the lips.” 
When, some time afterwards, Miss Mary 
Levinge notices a change in her condition, 
utterly inexplicable to her upon any com¬ 
monplace theories, it is not inconceivable 
that, being of an impressionable and 
hysterical nature, and peculiarly open to 
mystical influences, she should solve the 
roblem for herself by deciding, amid exu- 
erance of rapturous joy, that she is the 
pure virgin who is destined at length to 
give forth a Messiah to Israel. There is 
something indescribably pathetic in the 
situation here produced and its sequel; 
the reader is placed in the position of a 
Greek of old watching the fortunes of an 
Agamemnon or Oedipus displayed upon the 
stage, fully cognisant of the real truth and 
of -the inevitable termination, but spell¬ 
bound by the sympathy cunningly enlisted 


by the artist at every fresh phase of emotion. 
Too much can scarcely be said in praise of 
Mr. Pritchard’s treatment of his subject. 
Besides its main theme, the book abounds 
in descriptions, often very entertaining, of 
Jewish life. 

Hunting-grounds adaptable for stories of 
stirring adventure become gradually scarcer 
with the spread of civilisation ; and it is not 
a matter for wonder that the vaguely under¬ 
stood problems of Russian social and poli¬ 
tical life should form a tempting basis for 
plots to novelists. The Limb is another 
addition to the number of books of this sort 
that have lately appeared; and it may be 
said at once that, in point of vivid descrip¬ 
tion and startling artistic effects, the narra¬ 
tive must be accorded a mark of high 
distinction. Curiously enough, the present 
novel, though entirely differing in type 
from Without Sin, which has just been 
noticed, is also largely concerned with the 
supposed advent of a Messiah, or Jewish 
deliverer, in the person of one Michael 
Bavouna, a youth of reputed Jewish origin, 
and endowed with vocal powers of marvel¬ 
lous excellence, who, having been practically 
adopted by a Russian prince, has aroused 
considerable curiosity in 8t. Petersburg 
society. In order to serve the purposes of 
General P/astchoff, an old ruffian of a 
peculiarly brutal type, but high in favour 
at Court, we find his confederate, Count 
Sczyfowicz, exercising mesmeric or hypnotic 
influences upon Bavouna, who forthwith, 
in obedience to the “ suggestions ” made to 
him, proceeds to pose as the Messiah. The 
object of it all is to effect a Jewish rising 
in his favour throughout Russia, in order to 
furnish Prastchoff with a plausible pretext 
for exterminating the whole population of 
Hebrew residents throughout the empire. 
It is a pity that the hypnotism business 
should have bsen introduced: in other 
respects the events of the novel are fairly 
probable, and the writer appears to have a 
considerable knowledge of his subject. 

It is possible to preach a capital sermon 
through the pages of a novel, and The 
Sacrifice of Fools is an excellent instancs in 
point. The teaching meant to be conveyed 
by the narrative is best explained in the 
writer’s own words: 

“There are sacrifices in all lives. We sacrifice 
to our own pride and obstinacy ; to a false idea 
of the virtue of consistency; to vows rashly 
taken; to remorse for vows broken ; to 
revenge, to jealousy, to love and hate and 
fear. When the offering is for what is good, 
the cost of the sacrifice is little felt; the desired 
joy is bom into the world, and the pain is 
remembered no more. But when our gift is 
laid upon the altar of selfishness, or so that our 
enemy may waste and be consumed, we, the 
priests, are fools, and our offering is the 
sacrifice thereof.” 

The history that follows is an illustration of 
the disastrous sacrifices made on the altais 
of pride, obstinacy, and revenge. Salome 
Rutherglen marries Ferdinand Mmtanaro, 
in defiance of her mother, and simply 
because the latter has given no roasou for 
opposition to the match, for sho does not 
love the man in the least. Mrs. Rutherglen 
is dressing tfbF breakfast, when Salome 
comes to wish her good-bye, and not 
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believing tbat her daughter can be in 
earnest in her resolve to contract a for¬ 
bidden marriage, enunciates a vow — to 
which she rigidly adheres for years after¬ 
wards—never to complete her toilet until 
her daughter comes to help her. Ferdinand, 
who inherits a taint of insanity from his 
father, is persuaded into marrying Salome 
by his mother, in pursuance of an elaborate 
scheme of revenge entertained by the latter 
against Mrs. Rutherglen. All the main 
incidents of the story take place in India, 
and are largely concerned with myths 
regarding Hanuman, the Monkey God. 
Colonel Craig sticks throughout to the 
illustration of his text, and he has certainly 
succeeded in writing a remarkable novel. 

There is fun, and froth, and amusement 
throughout the pages of llarum Scarum, 
a brilliant little family sketch. Sir Evas 
Dove, a good-natured English country 
gentleman, and his wife, an austere person¬ 
age who rules the household with a rod of 
iron, receive into their house an orphan and 
penniless niece, born and reared in the 
Australian bush, whose straightforward 
plainness of speech and entire contempt of 
all conventionalities keep Lady Dove in a 
continual state of despairing indignation, 
though the girl is a prime favourite with 
nearly everyone else. Most of the book is 
occupied with humorous incidents, in which 
Toney Whitburn, the heroine, is the princi¬ 
pal figure; at the end we have an exhibition 
of heroic devotion on her part during a 
fever epidemic, and the book closes upon 
her as an heiress instead of any longer a 
poor relation. 

Gwladys Pemhrton is a prettily written 
and rather pathetic tale of a handsome and 
clever younger daughter, who has formed 
ideas of her own, and is apt to shock people 
of a conventional turn by the original 
nature of her remarks. There is little or 
nothing of any love-story in these pages; 
and, as in the case of Harum Scarum, the 
principal interest centres in a scene of un¬ 
selfish devotion, when scarlet fever breaks 
out in a Welsh village. The book is mainly 
to be recommended for its character por¬ 
traits : the Welsh doctor, Mr. Meredith the 
vicar, his two children, and Gwladys herself 
are all careful and pleasing studies. 

No doubt Paddy's Woman will be voted 
charming by those who know something of 
the domestic life of the Irish poor, and who 
are moved to laughter or acquiescent appre¬ 
ciation by a series of disconnected episodes 
of village life, the spelling throughout being 
representative of Irish brogue. Mr. James 
is apparently well fitted for his task, and no 
one will deny him the possession of an 
intimate knowledge of the scenes and 
persons he describes. We can only express 
a fear lest there may not be sufficient per¬ 
sons capable of being interested in the Pats, 
the Mickeys, and the Biddys, with which his 
stories abound, to compensate him for the 
labour of chronicling their conversations. 

In A Any and a Few Pukes we have a 
political extravaganza, descending at times to 
almost buffoonery. Stephen Steen, of New 
York, who has purchased a property in the 
Caspian Mountains, is vieited by Theobald, 


the bibulous ex-king of Bozaovia, recently 
expelled by his subjects; accompanying him 
are the Dukes of Taxil and Babu, whose 
drinking propensities rival those of their 
master. An invasion of Boznovia is planned 
for the purpose of reinstating Theobald, but 
the whole scheme is frustrated by the adroit¬ 
ness of the Princess Silvia, who afterwards 
marries Steen. All this is a farcical sort of 
parody on the little feuds and wars of the 
newly created Danubian principalities. Mr. 
Chambers seems to have a gift for taking 
up a political crisis and caricaturing it. 
Allowing for all absurdities, the book is 
well written and amusing. 

The story of Mr. James Howson, of 
Nensford, seems intended to be a com¬ 
mentary on the fact that religious pro¬ 
fessions are not always associated with 
moral rectitude. Brought up on strictly 
pious principles, and highly successful as a 
local preacher, this young draper’s assistant, 
who in process of time rises to be mayor of 
his adopted town, has not altogether an 
unblemished record. He has no scruple in 
throwing over, when in prosperity, the 
domestic servant to whom he was engaged 
in humbler days, and towards the end of 
his career we find bigamy and embezzlement 
coming pretty easy to him. There is a great 
deal of quiet irony in James; or, Virtue 
Rewarded, but it is by no means a thrilling 
or powerful story. 

A volume of detective stories entitled 
Riddles Read is neither better nor worse than 
those which have so often proceeded from 
the same author’s pen. Of the eight stories 
contained in the book, we may select 
“ Trapped ” and “ The estrange Story of 
some State Papers ” as entitled to special 
commendation; but all are pleasant reading. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME ICELANDIC BOOKS. 

Saga Ola ft Kernings Tryggvasonar er ritaSi 
Odilr munez (310 am. 4to). En gammel 
norak bearbeidelse af Odd Snorresccns paa 
latin skrevne S. om. K.O.T. Edited for the 
Norake Hiatoriske Kilde-skrift-fond, by P. 
Groth. (Christiania.) The editor of this care¬ 
ful print-facsimile of a notable work has pre¬ 
fixed to his text an introductory easay, in which, 
after an exhaustive analysis of the orthography 
of the MS., he maintains: (1) that it was written 
in Norway or by a Norwegian scribe; (2) that it 
was written in the first half of the thirteenth 
century ; (3) that it is a direct translation from 
a Latin original; (4) that the author of the 
Latin was Odd, monk of Thingeyre, not earlier 
than 1185. He has gone into the problem of 
the relations of Odd’s work to Snorre’s and 
others. As a writer who had before him Are 
and Sremund’s historical writings, and who is 
used by the oompiler of Agrip and by Snorre 
himself, it is important to have the best edition 
possible of the best MS. The present volume, 
with the 1853 edition of the Stockholm MS. 
18, and the fragment, gives the whole of the 
existing materials, and is indispensable to the 
Scandinavian scholar. 

“Arna MaQNAEAN Fund.” —Forelcesninger 
over Oldnordiske Skjaldekvad. By Konrad Gis- 
lason. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel.) 
Printed at the Isafold Press at Reykjavik, and 
edited by Dr. Bjorn M, Olsen (who has added 
good indices). This forms the first of a series of 
the late Konrad Gislason’s posthumous works, 


set of lectures given in 1879, 1883, and 1881 1 

on Snorre’s Hattatal, Sturla’s Hrynhenda and ' 
Hrafnsmal, Einar’s Vellekla, and that poem of v 
his wrongly ascribed to Steinn Herdisarson, and 
known as Rekstefja. These texts are commented 
on word by word, in a conservative spirit, 
which in the case of the Sturlings’ poetry does 
not hinder interpretation, but in face of the 
very corrupt Vellekla seems often helpless. 
There seems hardly enough new and valuable 
matter in this commentary to j ustify its appear- - 
ance in this sumptuous form, though one can -* 
understand that it was useful to the class that ' 
followed it, when orally delivered. To the 
scholar, as an example of the outcome of tradi- t; 
tional interpretation, it will have its use, though t- 
it is by no means adequate in the treatment of d 
really difficult texts. si 

Historisk-topografiake Skrifter om Norge og 
norske Lunds-dele forfatlede i Norge i det lG' 1 ' _ - 

Aarhundredc. Edited for the Norske hiatoriske • - 
Kilde-skrift-fond by Dr. Gustav Storm. 
(Christiania.) A volume of considerable ■: 
interest, edited, with masterly skill, by Dr. G. 
Storm. It contains (1) Master Absolom Peders- 
son Beyer’s tract on the kingdom of Norway, — 
written in 1367, and never before wholly pub- - 
lished. Master Absalom had studied in Cjpen- -- 
hagen (1544-49) and Wittenberg (1549-51), and ,.. 
he cites his classics—Q. Curtius, Pliny, Aristotle, 
Pomponius, Mela, &o.—but probably was not a ~ 

Greek scholar. He cites Saxo, Mayor, Sebastian, 
Munster, Crantzius, Paradinus, Gians Magnus, 
and Blondus Flavius in editions that date from 
1513 to 1550. He knew Mattis Storsson’s ver¬ 
sion of the King's Sagas, according to Kringlt, 'x 
and MSS. of Tryggwasan Saga (perhaps 
Bergsbuk), Hakon Hakonsson’s Saga, Annales 
Regii (Claussen, and the Saga at a later date), 
and various legal documents and collections, . 
among which is aletterofOliverosdeMontesquie, 

Earl of Sarpsborg, to one Jacobus Senes- .* 
callus regni Scottse, &o., “ hoc idem nobis sig- 
nificatur quod Norvegia non est adhuo ita 
debellicata ut vestris se permittat urgeri >. 
calcaribus,” and a note of the will of Biorn 
Ellingson of Bierkaro, who, among other 1 
bequests gave “to Lady Ingeborg EUing’s ■ '-] 
daughter, besides estate ini and, a gold belt which 
the high and mighty King Edward of England < 
gave him ” (in reality, it was the Lady Gyrid, 
his brother’s daughter, to whom Longshanks's 9 1 
belt came). He quotes Thomas’s rimes, which 
Lord Bacon knew, of the “ Black flot aff 
Norna.” He gives an account of the various 
products, animal and vegetable and mineral, 
of this country, of its buildings andinstitutions, , 
of the nobility and prelates, and royal person- , j 
ages. In fact, the work resembles those of 
Smith and Harrison on the condition of Eng- -x 
land in the sixteenth century. (2) A tract : »i 
written “long before 1565,” but after the 
Lutheran movement had begun, upon the town 
and bishopric of Hammer, by one well : ^ 
acquainted from his youth with the place and 
its associations and able to consult the epis- 
copal archives. (3) A tract on the town of i'j 
Agershuus, written after 1580 and before 1388, : j 
in Frederick the Second’s later yeirs. (4) A 
description of Nomedal, written in 1597 by a ’-3 
well-read priest of Danish extraction in Nance, ‘t 
especially interesting for its references to the *1 
fisheries. (5) A description of Lofoten, ^ 
Yestraallen, Annenes, Rost, and Verriien, ^ 
written in 1591 by Erik Hansson Schoa- ^ 
nebol, sheriff in the district. It is a ^ 
suitable piece of prose, and full of good t 
accounts of fishing, fowling, whaling, and , 
the cod-liver oil trade. 6. A tract on Finmark ^ 
written between 1570-90 by a priest of the l 
district. He tells how “ Norsk, Dutch, Danish, ? 
Hollanders, and Scots, and many other kinds of jj 
folk,” came here for the fishery. He describes V 
the different kinds of Finns — the Sea- -l 
Finns and the Mountain - Finns “whom ^ 
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men call Laps, who are also Gjd’s crea- Mutiny, “The Touchstone of Peril.” It will parts of volumes, besides maps and pieces of 
turee, made by God after His own likeness.” be entitled The Hand of Blood from its subject, music; while the number of newspapers pub- 
Theae tracts were well worth printing, not only dealing with an Indian form of obligation, by lished in the United Kingdom and received 
for geographers (from their many topographic which a debtor is held responsible at the cost under the Copyright Act was 3098, comprising 
indications) or local historians, but also for of a life. 200,016 single issues. ’ F s 

their economic details and numerous observa- Mr , Fisiier Unwin also announces a volume —_ 

fiois of scienbfic beanng. They are admirably of verg6) b Mr> Alfred B Morris entitled 

edited and supplied with excellent notes and i> assing Thouqhtt. UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

indices; and there is a pleasant flavour about __ __ n _ ,, Tir „ , , . , , 

the vernacular style of these sixteenth century Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published • ° f a® 1 * 8 * 08 ’ re f ently 

Norwegians that recalls the quality of our own l hls week a new edition of the late J. Dykes instituted in McGill University, Montreal, as a 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


t he vernacular style of these sixteenth century 


Norwegians that recalls the quality of our own i -■ - ----- - ----— -— ± _, ,, . . -■ , -■ — 

Elizabethans in its earnest simplicity. Master Campbells Life of Co eridge with a memoir of »tep toward. the^^tension and re-organi 


Absolom, in talking about Bergen trade, made a 
remark worth quoting : 


• 1 There are many that say 


the English 


the author by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Two new volumes of verse will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately : Ultima Thule, 


had an emporium or counter (which has its name and other Poems, by Mr. Arthur J. O’Connell; 
from a Latin word, which is called eunctor and and A Trip into Fairyland, by Mr. John 


sign idea the same as to dwell or abide, because 
they have franchise to remain in a certain place 
and u e trade) here in Bergen before the Dutch 
[Germane] got their franchise from the kings. This 


Morgan. 

The forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain the following 

Artinlao • PritioK Chviofianitir ** Vm A/T — 


n not true, for the English have never had any counter articles: “Early British Christianity,” by Mr. 
out here io Norway, but they have sailed here and F. Haverfield ; “The Origin of the Turks,” by 
wed trade in the same manner as other chapmen Mr. E. H. Parker; “Canon Law in England,” 


‘ Cromwell 


of other places and realms, and had their sailing by Prof. Maitland; and “Cromwell 
hitter to Bergen and lain with their ships out in Mazarin in 1632,” by Dr. S. B. Gardiner, 
front of Hollander street, which men then calkd 

Englishmen-Btieet.” Me. E. S. Purcell, who is engaged 

Storm notes that the name Hollander-street is biography of Mr. Ambrose Philipps De 
at least as old as 1518. the Ro “ an Cathoh “ wri er and advocate c 


Mr. E. S. Purcell, who is engaged on a 
biography of Mr. Ambrose Philipps De Lisle, 
the Roman Catholic writer and advocate of re- 


sation of the faculty of Arts, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Frank Carter, of 
Balliol College, now an assistant master at St. 
Paul’s School. 

Dr. G. H. Emmott, who is now professor 
of Roman law and comparative jurisprudence at 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed 
to the Queen Victoria chair of law at University 
College, Liverpool, vacant by the transfer of 
Prof. Edward Jenks to the readership in Eng¬ 
lish law at Oxford. 

It has been proposed that some token of 
esteem be presented to Prof. N. Story- 
Maekelyne in recognition of his distinguished 
services to mineralogical science, and to com¬ 
memorate his long connexion with the 
University of Oxford. The presentation is 


NOTES 


NEWS. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a Life of Fridrjof Nansen, written by two of 
bis countrymen, Prof. W. C. Brogger and 
Nordabl Rolf ten, and translated by Mr. 
William Archer. Chapters are contributed by 


union, has received a letter from Mr. Glad- intended to take the form, if possible, of a 
stone, in which he says : portrait, and it is believed that contributions 

“ I am very glad that, after having been charged exceeding £2 in amount will ba sufficient 
with a task of almost hopeless intrinsic difficulty, *or the purpose. A number of men of science, 
you are now to have one altogether simple and both at home and on the continent, have 
straightforward. It is hardly possible, I think, to already promised their support. Contribu- 

concflivfl thfi flfun rtf t.wn men hnt.h nf f.ViAm ninna finnfl will La rwAitrcfl Kv Pr/n' "A TT H-rorm r»v 


Nordabl Rolfsen, and translated by Mr. and devoted, who differed more in character than 
William Archer. Chapters are contributed by Manning and Da Lisle. My recollections of De 

specialists, on his work as a biologist, on the ^ ° “ re far T T re 1/ T a ? 1 ty ; but \ hcy ?7 ol . Te J ““ 

V _ ■' _.__ ,, - _ n _ difficulty. I should call him an Israelite indeed 

scientific importance of his crossing of Green- -L. m ___ V/*™ 


scien tific importance of bis crossing of Green¬ 
land, and on the history and conditions of 
Arctic exploration. The volume will also 
contain a poem by Bjornstjern Bjornson, a 
number of illustrations from photographs and 
original drawings, and three coloured maps. 

Mr. John Murray will publish in the 
autumn a posthumous book by the late Mrs. 
Randle Charles, known as the author of “ The 


Ton will be very welcome 


conceive the case of two men, both of them pious lions will be received by Froi. A. H. Green, or 
and devoted, who differed more in character than Prof. H. A. Miers, University Museum, 
Manning and De Lisle. My recollections of De Oxford. 

Lisle are far more scanty, but they Involve no , . ,, i 

difficulty. I should call him an Israelite indeed Rr ‘ Franz Muncker, well known in this 
in whom was no guile. Sou will be very welcome country by his work on Wagner, has been 
to them in due time.” appointed professor ordinarius of modem 

German literature at the University of Munich. 
The Queen has been pleased to accept a copy Hitherto he only occupied there the post of 
of Mr. W. A. Bsilhe-Grohman s new work, professor extraordinarius. 

Sport in the Alps, which contains many refer- _ _ ,, _ , 

ences to the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. Dr. Thomas Morison Legcie has been 

appointed professor of hygiene at Bedford 
The Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who College, London, 
so actively promotes the spread of Goethe A BILL has been introduced into Parliament 
hterature, has been pleased to accept from for HQ excbaDge of patronage between the 


of Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman’s new work, 
Sport in the Alps, which contains many refer¬ 
ences to the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 


autumn a posthumous book by the late Mrs. The Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who College, Londoii. 

Randle Charles known a* the author of “ The so actively promotes the spread of Goethe A BILL ba8 been introduced into Parliament 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.” It will be entitled literature, has been pleased to accept from for HQ excba e of peonage between the 

Our Seven Homes, and gives an account of her Prof. Buchheim copies of his editions of Crown and the University of Edinburgh. It is 
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opinions. 

ATessrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish shortly two more volumes in their series 
of • * County Histories of Scotland ” : Dumfries- 
ih ire a nd Galloway, by Sir Herbert Maxwell; 
and Atoray and Nairn, by Sheriff Rampini. 


On Thursday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
two small but interesting collections of MSS. 
One of these, described as the property of a 
grandson of the sixth Earl of Oxford, includes 


curators of patronage in the University to the 
chair of natural history. 

The Romanes Lecture which Bishop Creigh¬ 
ton delivered at Oxford last month, on “ The 
English National Character,” has been pub- 
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of the Coke and the Man of Lawe on horseback, 
within painted and illuminated borders. The 


ago, it is full of wit and anecdote. Here is his 
report of what an informant told him of the 


Wb quote some statistics from the annual 


the workshops: 

“The German took out a note-book, and immersed 
himself in long calculations. The Frenchman 
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and also of academical discipline. Boating is 
represented by a set of Greek hexameters, 
signed 2, celebrating the recent success of the 
eight on the river; and by reminisoences of 
just sixty years ago, when it seems that two 
colleges sometimes clubbed together to make 
up an eight, and 

*' the old construction of a solid gangway down 
tho centre enabled the cox to stand near the bow, 
ram bis boathook into the lock gates, and run 
down treadmill fashion to his seat, thus securing 
a good impetus tor the start.” 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The last two numbers of the Indian Magazine 
(Archibald Constable) have contained a list of 
all the natives of India residing in England, 
almost all for study. The total is just 300; 
and there are 30 women in addition, mostly 
Bengalis or Parsis. As compared with former 
lists, the notable feature is the increase in 
Mahomedans—from the Punjab and Behar. 
It may be remembered that the only Indian 
who passed for the Civil Service last year was 
a Mahomedan. Madras is still very poorly 
represented, as also are the North-Western 
Provinces. Among native states, the propor¬ 
tion from Baroda aud Kathiawar is remarkable. 
Cambridge seems much more attractive than 
Oxford; but the great majority are in London, 
reading for the Bar. It may, however, be 
observed that, out of less than a dozen Baroda 
students, two studying agriculture, one iB 
studying music, one engineeriug, one banking, 
one watch-making, one cabinet-making, and 
one pottery. 

Tin: July number of the Journal of the 
Maha'bodhi Society (London : Theosophical 
Publishiug Society) contains a report of an 
interesting meeting that was held in Calcutta 
on May 20, to commemorate the birthday of 
Gautama Buddha. Several Englishmen were 
present, including Dr. L. A. Waddell; and 
passages were recited in English from Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” and from 
Dr. Paul Carus’s “ Gospel of Buddha.” But 
the most notable feature of the meeting was 
the large number of Hindus who were present. 
One of them, Babu Narendra Nath Sen, took 
the chair, and gave an address in English, in 
which he claimed Buddha as a Hindu of 
Hindus, and the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. 
A similar address was delivered in Bengali by 
the Bev. Gaur Govind Eoy, the minister of the 
New Dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Among the Hindus present, we notice the 
names of a few Brahmins, such as Mukharji 
and ChattaTji; but the majority seem to belong 
to the Kayasth or writer caste, represented by 
the influential families of Mitra, Sen, Basu, 
Datta, &c. That influential Hindu paper, the 
Indian Mirror , warmly supports the movement 
for a reconciliation between Buddhism and 
orthodox Hinduism. 

Dr. L. A. Waddell has written a letter to 
the Englishman of Calcutta, in which he claims 
to have identified the site of Kapilavastu, the 
traditional birthplace of Gautama Buddha. 
His arguments are mainly based upon the geo¬ 
graphical statements of the seventh-century 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, as corroborated 
by the narrative of a Tibetan Lama, who also 
visited the spot a century or so ago. But the 
crucial argument is derived from the recent 
discovery, by Dr. A. Fiihrer, of an Asoka pillar 
in the Nepal Tarai, as recorded at the time in 
the Academy. As Dr. Waddell quotes from 
Dr. Fiihrer’s report, though without mention¬ 
ing his name, it may be as well to cite here Dr. 
Fii brer’s own description (written just a year 
ago) of the ruins: 

“ A short distance from the western embankment 
of the lake on which the Edict pillar stands are 


vast brick ruins stretching away for about half a 
mile in the direction of the snow-clad bills of 
Nepal. Among the heaps of ruins, the Stupa of 
Konagamana’s Nirvana is clearly discernible, the 
base of its hemispherical dome being about 101 
feet in diameter, and its present height still 30 
feet. The terrace, or procession path, is 9 feet 
wide, with a height of 14 feet from the ground. 
On all sides are ruined monasteries, fallen columns, 
and broken sculpture. It is to be hoped that the 
Nepalese Darbar will not withhold its sanction to 
a through exploration of these vast ruins, and 
especially to an excavation of the great brick 
Stupa of Konagamana’s Nirvana, which un¬ 
doubtedly is the oldest extant Buddhist monument 
in India.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HEART, MY HEART! 

Heart, my heart! so fond to lingjr, 

Come away ! 

Once with beckoning flogor 
Sweetly once she bad thee stay : 

Once what heavenly bliss was thine, 

All her love, and pouted like wine 1 
Come, O come ! make no delay 
Hers ate those bright looks she gave thee, 
Hera alone ! 

What can lingering save thee i’ 

This sweet touch, or that soft tone P 
Love no tearful claim can make: 

Hers to give and hers to take : 

Yes, the kisses all her own. 

O, the wealth that back she closes ! 

Lips divine ! 

Cheeks, my only roses : 

Eyes that Hesperus outshine ! 

All her sweetness takes she home : 

Back into my bosom come. 

Heart, my heart 1 for thou art mine. 

Out, alas 1 I do remember; 

Hers thou art! 

Given some fond December 
Never from her breast to part. 

Bitter, bitter is thy lot, 

To be hers that loves thee not, 

Mine no longer, breaking heart. 

M. Ghose. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We welcome this as a varied and interesting 
number of the Antiquary. Not one of the 
papers is a mere compilation: all of them 
show a genuine interest in the subject treated 
of. The Notes of the Month, with which the 
number opens, are especially good, and will be 
of great service in future days. We would 
especially draw attention to the notice of a 
report by Mr. L. A. Selby Bigge, one of the 
Assistant Charity Commissioners, on an ancient 
charity near Oxford known as St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. It was originally founded by Henry I. 
for lepers. The management of this trust has 
been in the hands of Oriel College for some 
centuries. To speak with all charity, we are 
bound to say that the rule of the college has 
not been efficient. Both sides of the question 
are given here. It would not be fair on our part 
to give an opinion on the case until it has been, 
as we trust it will be, settled by a court of law. 
Mr. Sidney H. Hollands contributes an in¬ 
teresting and well-illustratedpaper on “The 
Extinct Iron Industry of the Weald of Sussex.” 
Much of his information is quite un¬ 
known, except to a very few specialists. The 
engravings of the old fire-backs are noteworthy. 
When the Eoyal Archaeological Institute met 
in that neighbourhood some years ago many of 
these interesting objects were exhibited, one 
of which was of the fourteenth or early fif¬ 
teenth century. Several of the others, though 
later, had great artistic merit. We have seen 
one which had been turned over and used as a 
flag at the door of a Lincolnshire cottage, 
wmch bore the arms of Hickman impaling 


Nevil, with the date 1658. We believe 
it to have been of Sussex manufac¬ 
ture. Another we once saw in York¬ 
shire had on it a representation of the 
sacrifice of Abraham. The Kev. Dr. J. T. 
Fowler continues his Account-book of Wray, 
the Bipon tradesman. Many of the entries are 
worthy of note. In 1604 the Lammas assizes 
for the county of York were held at Bipon as 
the Plague seems to have prevailed in the 
capital city. Of prisoners there “was convict 
and executed 20 & mo.” Miss Peacock 
contributes some account of the court-rolls of 
the manors of Bottesford and Scotter, two 
villages in the North of Lincolnshire. The 
memoir of the late Canon James Baine is the 
best account of that good man and very 
learned antiquary that we have as yet seen. 

The new part of Transactions of the Essex 
Archaeological Society (Colchester: Wiles) con¬ 
tains an exceptional number of valuable articles. 
Mr. J. Horace Bound proves from original 
documents the ancient connexion between 
Hornchurch priory and the Hospice on Mont 
St. Bernard. Mr. H. Laver describes a Boman 
pottery kiln found last year at Shoeburyness; 
and also traces the outward trench of Wylden- 
hay, locally known as Gryme’s Dyke, which, 
he believes to be the landward defence of the 
British city of Camulodunum. The Bev. H. L. 
Elliot attempts to clear up—partly from 
documents and partly from heraldic insignia 
—the pedigree of the family of Fitz Lewes, of 
West Horndon, some of whose brasses (of the 
fifteenth century) are in the church of Ingrave. 
Finally, we may mention that Mr. W. C. 
Walker continues his list of field names from 
the tithe awards, dealing with fifty-seven, 
parishes in the hundred of Beacontree, Chafford, 
aud Barstable, with the liberty of Havering. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

KYNASTON’S “ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA." 

Ionian : Jaljr 14, 1896. 

Since F. G. Waldron, in 1796, attempted 
to publish, in monthly instalments, Sir Francis 
Kynaston’s Latin M8. translation (with an 
elaborate commentary) of the Troiltis and 
Cressida, students of Chaucer have been in¬ 
different, as it seems, to the fate of a MS. 
collection which previous generations of the 
learned had had very much in mind. The 
specimen notes published by Waldron 
show that Kynaston’s Commentary, which 
Urry had consulted, and which Tyrwhitt 
would doubtless have been glad to use and to 
acknowledge, deserves the attention of the 
Chaucer Society: at all events, the _ MS. 
should be recovered and its value rightly 
estimated. I hope, therefore, that readers of 
the Academy may assist in finding the present 
hiding-place of the Kynaston-Waldron MS. of 
the Troilus and Cressida. 

James W. Bright. 


THE WYKEnAMICAL “ SCOH.” 

LrnStm: Ju'y 11,189S. 

So far as we know, the use of the word 
“scob” for a large box is peculiar to Win¬ 
chester College, though we fear that even there 
it is now obsolete. 

According to Wrench’s Winchester Word-Book 
(1891), a scob is defined as “an oak box with a 
double lid, set at the angles of the squares of 
wooden benches in School. It is used as desk 
and bookcase.” When School —that is to say, 
the big schoolroom—was disused a few years 
ago, we believe that all the scobs were per¬ 
mitted to pass into the hands of the college 
carpenter, from whom some of them have been 
ransomed by old Wykehamists. 
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The popular etymology of “ scob”—as given, 
for example, in Mansfield’s School-Life at 
Winchester College (third ed., 1893)—is that the 
word is simply “box” spelt backwards 
phonetically. Wrench rightly doubts this, and 
suggests—with not much better reason—that 
the word has probably been transferred from 
the box to the bench on which it stands: 
French, escobeau ; Latin, scabellum. 

This last conjecture is proved to be wrong by 
the discovery that it is an old English word for 
box, without any reference to a bench. 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edmund 
and St. Thomas, Sarum, recently published as 
the first volume of the Wilts iteeord Society 
(Salisbury : Bennett), the word occurs several 
times as a synonym for chest or coffer. The 
volume consists of some 100 closely printed 
pages, without an index (except of proper 
names); and we cannot pretend to have read 
it exhaustively. Our attention was called to 
the word by a statement in tho Introduction, 
by the late Mrs. C. B. Straton, which does not 
seem to have caught the eye of the Bishop of 
Salisbury (himself an old Wykehamist), who 
supplies a prefatory note. She says (p. xv.) 
that “many of the altars had a skob, with 
a lock and key to hold their ornaments and 
books.” 

Here are four examples that we have noticed. 
Under date 1409— 

“ davum pro paiva skobbe In vestibalo ” (p. 13); 
1481 — 

“ a lyttll key to the scobbe by fore the Bood 
Awt’ for the kepjug’ of a portuofse ordeynid to 
the vac of the morowmas prest ” (p. 363); 

1521 — 

“a lake to the sextena scuba ” (p. 65 , ; 

1550— 

“Jt’ sold’ to Xpfifer tucker a skobbo y dl we 
Beceyved thtrfor xxd ” (p. 91); 

“ of a tayler for an old skobbe viijd ” («4). 

The last date, it will be observed, is in the 
reign of Edward VI., when the high altar was 
pulled down, and the church—like School— 
was dismantled. We have not observed any 
later use of the word. 

Possibly Mr. Edward Peacock, or some other 
antiquary learned in ecclesiastical inventories, 
may be able to cite other examples of “scob.” 
Or perhaps Prof. Wright may turn it up among 
his vast collections for the Dialect Dictionary. 
It is not a far cry from Winchester to Salisbury; 
and at present we are strongly disposed to 
regard the word as dialectal. 

J. S. C. 


“A_ST AMERICAN PIRATE ”—HIS REPLY. 

Portland, Maine: Jans to, 1898. 

“ Adding insult to injury ” was very far from 
my thought in sending Mr. Lionel Johnson a 
copy of The Growth of Love issued in my 
“ English Beprint Series.” A copy sent Mr. 
Bobert Bridges at the same date did not give 
offence ; neither did he retain the book and 
rush ioto print denouncing me as a footpad, 
who, having stolen his watch, sought to condone 
the act by extolling its merits as a timepiece. 
No, he did not do this; he wrote me instead: 

“ Thauk you for tending me a copy of your 
edi'imof my poem. I think I fully appreciate 
the compliment ot the publication, and I hope you 
will tell it In America.” 

1 may add that when I reprinted Mr. George 
Meredith’8 Modtrn Love, in this same series, I 
was also favoured with his very cordial thanks. 

It is quite true that I gave a facsimile of Mr. 
Darnel's emblem, simply as a curious modem 
example of the punmog device once common 
wuh Old World printers. Others have repro¬ 
duced it, why should I stay my hand ? 


As for Mr. Andrew Lang, I have prepared an 
open letter to this gentleman, which will 
presently go into type. I will not repeat here 
what I have said there. 

To the statement that “ the most finished and 
fastidious writer will always fiud something to 
correct and recast before gathering his 
magazine work into a book,” I flatly deny 
the truth of aDy such assumption. It may 
be so with Mr. Lionel Johnson, “young and 
immature ” as he insists he was, and, for 
ought I know, is ; but it assuredly was not so 
with such an one as the late Mr. Pater, whose 
“ Child in the House ” stands to-day as origin¬ 
ally printed in Macmillan's some eighteen years 
ago. I will not weary Academy readers with 
other instances ; it would be an affront to their 
intelligence to do so. 

Mr. Lionel Johnson is at some pains to 
develop a plea of self-depreciation— a plea 
strangely out of keeping with his practice. 
For, from this very same essay of his which I 
prefixed to The Growth of Love' (see “The 
Poems of Mr, Bridges: A Brief and General 
Consideration,” in The Century Guild Hobby 
Horse for October, 1891), now considered by him 
to be “ full of crudities,” he does not hesitate 
to “ convey,” or rather foist, into the first 
chapter of his book, The Art of Thomas 
Hardy, f somo five pages of the text, without so 
much as saying “by your leave” to himself! 
Whoever will compare The Art of Thomas 
Hardy, pp. 5-10 inclusive, with the Hobby 
Horse article will not fail to apprehend the 
force of my remarks. 

These things being thus, it might not seem a 
piece of “ incomparable impertinence ” to desire 
an opinion on the gentle art of stealing from 
one’s own productions. How, say you, Sirs, is 
young Master Johnson guilty or not guilty ? 
And if guilty, as it would appear he is, what 
penalty should be adjudged an act of so unlaw¬ 
fully and awfully converting to his later use 
and behoof an entire parterre of purple patches, 
within a year and a day of their first taking 
root ? 

The defence of “An American Pirate ” here 
rests its case. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

London: July 19, lti'L 

An old editor myself, I should not have 
ventured to criticise your editorial dictum in 
the explanation you give of the phrase “a 
teaching university”; but perhaps I may be 
allowed a few words in reply to Mr. Tyler’s 
letter. 

When Mr. Tyler wrote his letter, he had 
probably not seen the bill which was intro¬ 
duced last week into the House of Lords by the 
Government for the reform of the University; 
or he would have seen that his fears are 
groundless, that it would give “paramount 
influence to the teachers in certain London 
colleges.” The bill has been drawn up on the 
lines of the one which was introduced into the 
last Parliament by Lord Playfair, and has 
received the approval of that section of the 
graduates who supported Sir Joseph Lister at 
the recent election. So far from the Uni¬ 
versity “acquiring a local character,” if the 
new constitution is passed, the rights and 

* For the very good reason that it embodied the 
most complete notice of Mr. Bridges’s poetry then 
kaown to me. That the editor of the Hobby Horst 
printed a lot of juvenile rubbish is a reflection on 
his judgment that I, for one, refuse to accopt. 

t Lapse of time cannot be offered in extenua¬ 
tion of this rather wholesome “ lift.” The “ Essay 
on Bridges” was printed, as above stated, in 
October, 1891 ; the final proofs ot tho Hardy 
volume were passed upon in 1892, though its 
publication was delayed qntll 1894. 


interests of non - collegiate candidates for 
degrees are seduously safeguarded by the bill. 
It will still be a “University of London” in 
the sense that its offices will be in the metro¬ 
polis, and the largest portion of its examina¬ 
tions will be conducted there—but in co other 
sense; and in that sense it is now, and always 
has been, a local body. 

There is one point on which I am glad to 
conclude from Mr. Tyler’s letter, that we shall 
be fighting side by side ; and that is, in 
opposiug the proposed establishment in the 
University of a faculty of theology, which is 
undoubtedly in opposition to the “ founders’ 
intentions,” for which Mr. Tyler has a jealous 
regard. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


A QUESTION OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 

Nutfleld, Surrey : Jaly 11, 1393. 

Mr. Grant Allen might have cited higher 
authority than that of modern colloquial¬ 
ism for the practice of “ throwing pre¬ 
positions away from the verb to the end of the 
sentence.” Walter Savage Landor, in his 
Imaginary Conversation between Dr. Johnson 
and Horne Tooke, makes the former say: 

“ Doubtless you think it as elegant to close a 
membir of a sentence or the sentence itself with 
of, agaiust, in, for, as to writo ‘ with which to 
conteud,’ ‘of which to spsak,’ ‘against which to 
write,’ &c.” 

To which Horne Tooke replies : 

“ Not only as elegant, but much more. It 
is strictly idiomatical; it avoids an unnecessary 
word; and it is countenanced by tho purest 
writers of Greece. I would rather close a sentence 
thus: ‘ There is nobody to contend with ’ than 
‘ There is nobody with whom to contend.’ Even 
the French formerly were not shocked at closing a 
sentence with arte, although little accordant with 
their language.” 

C. L. Pirkis. 


A Pro I ST HE NTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sati'KDAV, July 25, 3.15 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Antichrist Legend. A Chapter in 
Folklore Englished from the German of 
Wilhelm Bousset. By A. H. Keane. 
(Henry.) 

All honour to the expert iu folklore who 
has traced Antichrist’s genealogy back to 
the palaeolithic age—back, through the 
dragon myth of Babylon, to a primeval 
crocodile on the banks of the Euphrates ! 

If, indeed, it were the eternal universal 
problem of evil that Herr Bousset had 
taken in hand, then one would have but 
slight grounds to quarrel with him for 
going back far and for glancing round 
widely; but as Antichrist is only a 
manifestation of evil in one particular form, 
the historical origin of which can be traced 
clearly and definitely to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Judaea in the year 168 b c., Herr 
Bousset’s lengthy but somewhat defective 
genealogy appears unnecessary. His 
absorption in primitive dragon myths has 
led him to overlook more important matter 
that is less distant. 

In the year 108 b.c. Antiochus Epiphanes 
appalled all pious Jews by setting up an 
idol altar, “ the abomination of desola¬ 
tion,” in the His personal 

ostentation (“magnifying himself above 
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every god,” “ speaking great words 
against the Most High,” “ standing up 
against the Prince of princes ”) caused 
him to be regarded as the adversary of 
Jehovah above all who had ever desecrated 
the sanctuary before, and his struggle with 
Jehovah assumed a direct personal character. 
He was almost Anti-God. Then came the 
great prophet of the Maccabaean revolt, 
recounting the desecration under the form 
of prophecy, consoling the persecuted with 
promises that within three and a half years 
the tyrant would be destroyed, and that then 
an everlasting world-wide kingdom would 
be given to the saints. Antiochus passed 
away, but the everlasting world-wide king¬ 
dom of the saints was still as far off as 
ever; and so it happened that a generation 
or two later the whole passage was, as we 
find it in the New Testament, bodily trans¬ 
ferred to the future. 

Another development took place with 
regard to the tyrant’s downfall. The saints 
of Israel who would vanquish him and 
receive the kingdom had been represented 
by the prophet under the form of “ a son of 
man ” ; and this expression, as we see from 
the Book of Enoch, was very soon after 
understood Messianically. Thus the tyrant 
and the Messiah were brought face to 
face, and the former becomes Antichrist. 
Another development may be noted, too, 
as to that expression “ the abomination 
of desolation” originally referring to the 
idol altar. Was it not natural to under¬ 
stand it rather of an image—an image of 
the tyrant. Between Antiochus with his 
Jovian titles and the Jupiter to whom the 
altar was erected there was room for some 
confusion. And one can understand what 
point would be given to such an idea by 
Caligula’s famous attempt to erect his own 
statue in the Temple. 

Such, then, were some of the chief in¬ 
gredients of the idea of Antichrist; and by 
disregarding them, and by interpreting the 
New Testament references (Matt. xxiv. 15, 
2 Thessalonians ii., Revelation) without the 
light that they afford, Herr Bousset some¬ 
times perplexes us sadly. He notices, 
perhaps accurately, that the scene of the 
activity of the Two Witnesses (Rev. xi.) is 
not Rome, but Jerusalem, and that in 
2 Thessalonians it is the Jews in particular 
—those who have rejected Christ—that are 
to be deluded by Antichrist’s pretensions. 
But when he goes on to dig a great gulf 
between the idea of Antichrist as supported 
by the Jews and the idea as a Roman 
emperor—Nero redivivus —it seems to us 
that he goes astray owing to inattention 
to the prototype. Antiochus reigned in 
Antioch, but was none the less Jehovah’s 
adversary in Jerusalem; and though we 
now think of him chiefly in his r6le as a 
persecutor of the Jews, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that there was another and altogether 
different aspect of the affair—“ He made a 
firm covenant with many.” 

It is perhaps ungrateful to dwell so long 
on the one really weak point in a most 
interesting book. Herr Bousset, with 
thoroughly German care and conscientious¬ 
ness, has collated almost every Patristic 
and Rabbinical passage bearing on the 
matter in hand, and the comparison leads 
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to most valuable results. At first, indeed, 
one feels fatigued with what seem to be 
merely flamboyant developments, or re¬ 
adaptations to later circumstances, of simple 
Scriptural texts. But further investigation 
puts us on the alert. Herr Bousset proves 
that the Scriptural references to Antichrist 
are flashes from a much larger tradition, 
and that the Patristic passages really to some 
extent reproduce this larger tradition. For 
example, those Two Witnesses—whose 
function in Rev. xi. is so obscure and 
limited—they ought to check the gTeat 
apostasy, to induce some number to re¬ 
pentance. And those Christian Jews flying 
to the wilderness in Rev. xii. are demon¬ 
strably the counterpart of earlier fugitives, 
purely Jewish, and merely anxious to 
observe the law. Herr Bousset casts his 
net so widely, including even those very 
recently published Apocalypses of Zephan- 
iah and Elijah, that it is with considerable 
surprise that one notices his oversight! of 
the “ Assumption of Moses.” In the flight 
of Taxo and his companions Herr Bousset 
would have found a pre-Christian analogy 
to the flight of Rev. xii. And the identifi¬ 
cation of Moses with “ my messenger ” 
(Malachi iii. 1) would have saved him from 
his amazement at the apparition of Moses 
by the side of Elias in Rev. xi. 

As we close the book, full of interest in 
the subject, and of gratitude to the author, 
the Babylonian dragon stamped on the 
cover reminds us again that there is a 
creature to-day, beautiful and useful, but 
requiring to have its horns capped and its 
talons clipped. Its name is Folklore. 

F. P. Badham. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE BASQUE PROVERBS OF 1596. 

Hotel La Ibtrie, GHjon, Aatarlu : July 9,1836. 

The Academy was pleased to make mention 
of my little yellow leaflet intended to be a 
useful supplement to the edition published last 
March of the only known copy of the (mostly 
Bizcayan) proverbs printed at Pamplona (in 
Basque iruita — “good town”) three hundred 
years ago for an anonymous collector. In that 
Index to the verbal forms the printer, or I, 
omitted “ez lemayo” (p. 40). Copies of it 
may be had on application to myself. 

As for the precious book itself, the Press has 
not yet done justice to Mr. W. J. Van Eys for 
his trouble in giving us a new edition. Con¬ 
tinued study only enhances its importance. 
But this Bascologist is incorrect when he 
says in the preface that “ il est entierement in- 
connu; personne jusqu’ici n’en a jamais fait 
mention.” The book, as I myself pointed out 
to Mr. Van Eys in December, 1894, or January, 
1895, was described by Larramendi in the sup¬ 
plement to his Dictionary (San Sebastian, 1745), 
though he had only seen the imperfect copy 
forwarded to him by that elegant Basque 
author Cardaberaz. All that is connected with 
so mysterious a volume, adding so many words 
to our Basque vocabulary, which are only new 
because they are so old, must, of course, be 
interesting. 

For that reason I venture to announce that I 
omitted from my collection of Basque inscrip¬ 
tions—for mentioning which my thanks are again 
due to the Academy, and to which I am pre¬ 
paring a supplement of some length and value— 
the Basque inscription on the shield of the older 
castleof Butroninthe forest, an hour’s walk from 


the railway station of Urduliz, or six quarters 
of an hour from that of Plencia, in Bizcaya, 
for the simple reason that I had merely heard 
of it. About a fortnight ago, however, I went 
once more to the place, with M. Felix Bufnoir, 
a Frenchman who possesses a wonder¬ 
fully idiomatic knowledge of Eoglish. 
By the castle, which is not yet finished, 
there is an outhouse in which there is 
a visitors' book. In this I copied the three 
proverbs of 1596 (pp. IS, 26, 54, of the 
Genevan reprint) which mention the castle. In 
that room I saw the old coat of arms with the 
date 1603, and the following inscription in two 
lines: 

“MVXiCA AREUIOCAZ AQVICA bVTROE CELAXQOA 
DA OROC D 

AQViE QARAiANAQO ERIA QORDEAGO.” 

Some of these letters, which are all strung 
together without punctuation, and five of 
which are above the line without any apparent 
reason, are filled up with a substance only a 
little blacker than the surface of the stone. A 
good photograph and a good squeeze of it would 
be of service to archaeologists and Bascophiles. 
Well! taking the Q'b in this inscription for O's, 
reading arerioacaz instead of areriocaz, and 
Celangna da Bntroe for bVTlloE CELAXGOA DA, 
we have in this inscription two of the Pompilona 
(“ Pompey’s good town”) proverbs—namely. 
No. 93, p. 18, translated “ Que tal es Butron 
todos lo saben," and No. 268, p. 38, translated 
“ Muxica adentalladas con los enemigos.” 
Muxiea, be it noted, is- dike English 
“peach,” which translates it—a corruption 
of Latin persica, German pfirtich. The 
other words in the inscription on the 
heraldic stone may be divided either thus— 
“garai ah ago eria gordeago ” = “ by how 
much higher so much safer the country ” (pais 
in Portuguese often means “ town ”), or 
"garaian nago eria gordeago" = “I dwell 
on the height; the country better guarded ” 
(« in Spanish represents nn of Latin). Garde 
is translated gitardar in these very proverbs— 
p. 44 : eria — erria. The owner of Butron 
Castle in 1603 must have known the book 
discovered by Mr. Van Eys at Darmstadt in 
1894. E. 8. Dodgsox. 


LAO Tztr AXD CONFUCIUS. 

Aberdeen: Julf 11, 1S96. 

With reference to Mr. Parker’s article in the 
Academy of July 11, I beg to point out that 
there is absolutely no authority for placing 
LaoTzu (or Lao-tsz) in the eleventh century 
B.o. His life covered the greater portion of 
the sixth century B c. 

Again, on the alleged meeting between the 
two great Chinese philosophers, Mr. Parker 
writes: “. . . .as the philosopher Chwang- 
tsz says, Confucius, at the age of fifty-one, 
actually visited Lao-tsz.” Unfortunately, 
Chuang Tzii (or Chwang-tsz) never did make 
the statement thus fathered upon him. The 
passages in which Lao Tzii and Confucius are 
made to bandy words belong, beyond all possi¬ 
bility of doubt, to the domain of forgery and 
pious fraud. 

Herbert A. Giles. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual long excursion of the Geologists 
Association will be held duriug the week that 
begins on July 27. The scene is West Somer¬ 
set and North Devon, the headquarters being 
first at Taunton and afterwards at Barnstaple. 
The directors are Dr. Hicks (president of the 
Geological Society), the Rev. H. II. Winwood, 
and Mr. J. G. Hamling. On the first day, the 
party will drive along;sthe eastern side of the 
Quantocks, through Nether Stowey to Halve; 
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and the programme does not disdain to say that 
" the country passed through is most pic¬ 
turesque, and is, moreover, interesting from its 
associations with Coleridge and Wordsworth.” 
On the following day, the sea-cliff between 
Blue Anchor and Watchet will be examined, 
where Prof. Boyd Dawkins some years ago 
made his discovery of the teeth of Hypsiprym- 
nopsis Khaeticus. On Thursday and Friday, 
visits will be paid to Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, 
Woolacombe, Morte Point, and Braunton. 

We understand that the next instalment of 
the “ System of Medicine,” which Prof. Clifford 
Allbutt is editing for Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., will deal with Gynaecology, and will 
appear in the course of September. Dr. 
Playfair is associated with Prof. Allbutt as 
editor of this volume, which, though uniform 
with the system, will be complete in itself. 
Toe second volume of the “System of 
Medicine ” proper may be expeoted by the end 
of the year. 

Dr. J. Norman Collie, for some time 
assistant to Prof. Armstrong at University 
College, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society. 

The Society of Arts has awarded silver medals 
to Mr. W. J. Dibdin for his paper on “ Stand¬ 
ards of Light,” read during the last session; 
to Mr. A. A. Campbell Swin'.on, for his paper 
on “ Bontgen’s Photography of the Invisible ”; 
to Dr. D. Morris, for his paper on “ The 
Bahamas Sisal Industry ” ; and to Mr. E. W. 
Moir, for his paper on “ Tunnelling by Com¬ 
pressed Air.” 

The scientific and practical research depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Institute has recently 
received important additions to its resources 
from two City Companies. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company has contributed a second donation of 
£1000 to the special funds of that department, 
to be applied to the extension of its laboratories 
and to their better equipment. The Salters’ 
Company has established a research fellowship 
of the value of £150 per annum, in connexion 
with the scientific department, tenable by 
chemists qualified to undertake the investiga¬ 
tion of new or little known natural products 
received from the colonies and Iudia. 

The July number of Science Progress contains 
an article by Dr. John Beddoe, entitled “ Selec¬ 
tion in Man.” The problem which he sets 
himself to discuss is, whether there is any 
definite evidence for changes in race-type as 
indicated by complexion or colour. First, with 
regard to ancient history, he inclines to think 
that, “ though selective agencies in the warm 
Mediterranean region are on the whole adverse 
to the perpetuation of the blond type, they are 
Dot so everywhere or in very high degree.” 
Turning to the northern countries, he is of 
opinion that, while the modern Norsemen are 
more generally blond than their ancestors, the 
modem Dish are less so. The ascertained facts 
respecting the connexion between complexion 
snd liability to disease seem to be too doubtful 
to support any definite conclusion. But there 
is a consensus of evidence— from Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Italy—tending to show 
that the urban population is darker than 
the rural, the predominance of dark eyes 
being still larger than the predominance of 
dirk hair. This predominance of a dark type 
in towns Dr. Beddoe is disposed to attribute, 
net to the direct influence of the environment, 
but to some kind of natural or social selection. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

VTb quote from the July number of th 
Clast,cal RevUw (David Nutt) the followini 
* v of T rof, W. Gardner Hale, announcing 
the discovery of s new MS. of Catullus : 

ave recently found In the Vatican Library i 


MS. of Catullus of high importance, hidden under 
a false number. The true one is Ott. 1829. The 
MS. is cli arly, at the least, next to O and O in 
rank, and in all probability is of the same rank— 
in other words, it is probably, like O and G, an 
independent copy of the last [? lost] Verona MS. 
Its style would indicate tbe last psrc of the four¬ 
teenth century or the early years of the fifteenth. 
It promises to be of great service, not only in con¬ 
firming 0 and G where they agree, and giving a 
‘ casting vote ’ where they disagree; but also in 
throwing light upon the relationships of other 
MSS , and upon tho history of the marginal and 
interlinear variants in various MSS. 

“There have been, as in tho c»fo of G, not a 
few erasures and changes ; but in the majority of 
instances the original reading can be made out 
with certainty. 

“ I have for some time been engaged In collating 
the MS. ; and the results, together with a discus¬ 
sion of a number of points of interest, will appear 
in the folloaing [ ? comiog] winter in vol. i. of 
the Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Borne. At my request, the Vatican will 
publish a complete facsimile, which will appear at 
the same time with my collation.’’ 


FINE ART. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN CRETE. 

IV.—ABOVE THE LIBYAN SEA. 

Athmole&n Museum, Oxford : July 7, 1896. 
TnE mountainous region that lies between the 
site of Praesos and the summit of the Aphendi 
Vouno, the highest point of the Eastern Dikta, 
has hitherto borne little archaeological fruit. 
Two years since, indeed, I had seen some Myce¬ 
naean vases and the remains of aclay sarcophagus 
of the hut-shapedclassnear the mill-stream that 
runs past the hamlet of Dromili, and had found 
some primitive foundations on a height above 
called Anginara. A renewed exploration of the 
neighbourhood has now led to some more im¬ 
portant results. 

At a spot called H. Theoduros a plat¬ 
form of rock juts out towards the stream, 
which once formed the akropolis of a con¬ 
siderable Mycenaean settlement. At the 
extreme point were the remains of a round 
tower, which had apparently protected the 
entrance gate, and below this a bastion of the 
wall seemed to have enclosed a tholos tomb. 
Tbe westsideofthe akropolis was protected by a 
natural cliff; but below this were walls again 
parallel with the stream, within which, according 
to the peasants, many tombs had been found. 
A zigzag staircase cut in the rock led down 
on this side to the stream, beyond which an 
ancient road led, past further “ Cyclopean ” 
foundations, by a rocky incline, strewn with 
fragments of ancient pottery, to a cave, now 
built up as a cattle shelter, in which, 
according to the native account, many clay 
vessels had been found. Between this and the 
gorge of a tributary stream, that joins the other 
below the hamlet of Dromili, I noticed another 
Mycenaean road, running in a north-east direc¬ 
tion, with supporting walls of rough masonry— 
in one place so conspicuous that I at first sight 
mistook it for the remains of another akropolis. 

At a point above the confluence of the 
streams were the remains of another early 
phrourion and an oA unov or threshing-floor, 
which, though partly patched up in later times, 
had every appearance of having owed its 
original construction to the same primeval 
hands. This is not the first time that I have 
noticed the juxtaposition of ancient threshing- 
floors of the kind with Mycenaean remains in 
Crete ; and the better-constructed of these, with 
their double circle of roughly faced slabs set on 
end—the interspaces between the two rings 
being filled with earth or rabble—and with a 
narrow entrance opening on the central paved 
area, certainly present a singular resemblance 
in their general form to the circle above the 


shaft-graves at Mycenae—the so-called agora 
of Behliemann. Is it possible that, for pur¬ 
poses of concealment, a royal threshing-floor 
(which need never have been actually used) was 
in the later days of Mycenae constructed above 
the graves ? Personal observation of the circle 
at Mycenae leads me to the conclusion that it 
had once been paved like the a\di,a, some of 
the paving-slabs being still in situ near the 
margin. 

Traversing a watershed to the west, I found 
myself successively in the village basins of 
Pefko and Grias, in both of which Mycenaean 
gems are found. Beyond the latter wag an 
isolated height, with foundations of a primitive 
castle; and beyond again, in the magnificent 
defile of Stravodoxari, a better preserved 
phrourion. Stravodoxari itself, which from the 
beauty of its position may be described as the 
“pearl of Dikta,” appears to occupy the site of 
a Myoenaean town. On the way between this 
village and the sea the path leads under a 
waterfall pouring over an overhanging cliff, to 
whose clefts cling fig-trees—the sacred trees, 
par excellence, of Mycenaean Crete. 

The abiding sanctity of the spot is attested by 
a little church stowed away at the foot of the 
cliff, and half hidden by the cascade; but the 
‘ ‘ Sacred Rock ” for which I was bound— 
Hierapytna, the later Greek Hierapetra, now 
Girapetra—was still three hours distant. It 
may be observed that jietra in the latter form 
of this name seems to be merely the classical 
Greek translation of the earlier pydna (a 
name common to Crete, Macedonia, and the 
Troad), being applied, as Strabo informs [us, 
to a \i<pos of the Trojan Ida. It is hard, 
however, to recognise any prominent natural 
feature in the low-lying position of Girapetra 
and its vast ruin-field of Roman date. The 
neighbouring hold of Larisa —a name that 
leads us into the same region of comparisons— 
later merged in Hierapytna, and which gave 
its name to the surrounding plain, is more 
easily recognisable. It cannot well be other 
than the height about half-ao-hour distant 
inland from Girapetra, now occupied fcy the 
village of Kedrie, a rich storehouse of Myce¬ 
naean relics. Among other objects found on 
this site besides lentoid gems and a beautiful 
“ pictographic ” seal of red cornelian, were the 
contents of a Mycenaean tomb, among which 
wag a painted double bowl of an altogether 
unknown type. 

A succession of primitive jihrouria along the 
route which leads from Girapetra to Meseleri— 
the ancient Oleros — shows the great an¬ 
tiquity of this line of communication between 
the southern and northern coast, which it 
reaches near the site of Minoa. From the 
ruiDs of Oleros, which are of Roman date, my 
own course led me west along the watershed, 
with a view of both seas, aud thus, by the 
sequestered glen of H. Nikolaos (where again 
were foundations of “Cyclopean” homes), to 
the deep valley of Kalamafka. Here the 
sight of some recently found Mycenaean vases 
led me to explore a rocky peak (known as 
Kastelo), which towers above the village. It 
proved to be a primeval akropolis, or peak- 
castle, which, however, being defended on 
three sides by precipitous cliff, needed little 
artificial fortification. There was, nevertheless, 
one stupendous fragment of primitive masonry 
barring a gap in the rock ramparts; and, judg¬ 
ing from several early relics brought me from 
the site—including a primitive steatite seal 
with quasi-linear characters, and a bronza 
figure, cornelian gem, and gold pendant of 
Mycenaean date—this seems to be a pro¬ 
lific find-spot for early remains. Near the 
summit of this limestone stronghold wa9 a 
small opening in the rock, formerly 
closed by a door of carved Byzantine wood¬ 
work, leading down to a cave chapel, of which 
the altar alone was artificial—dedicated to the 
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Holy Cross, the successor, majr be, of some 
earlier an-iconic object of worship. About half 
an hour below the peak of Kelamafka, on a 
rocky ridge overlooking the stream, are the 
remains of another akropolis called Palaeo- 
kestro, tho upper area of which is strewn with 
the remains of early pottery, among which I 
noticed a fragment of a clay sarcophagus with 
part of a dolphin painted on it. The subject 
recurs on the lid of another sepulchral chest of 
the same kind found near Rethymno, and is 
well biown on Mycenaean vases. 

From this site to the peak stronghold 
above Kalamafka the remains were practically 
continuous. At an intermediate vantage point, 
supplied by a promontory between the main 
valley and a side gully, was what may best be 
described as a third akropolis, barred at the 
point by a cross wall, but containing several 
distinct phrouria, or fortified enclosures, within 
one of which lay an architectural fragment of 
great interest. It was part of the upper 
extremity of a small fluted column (about 
•155 mill, in diameter) of grey Cretan marble, 
in one piece with part of the swell of its 
capital. Though in a mutilated condition, it 
presented features distinct from the Doric type. 
There was no trace of 1/u.dvTts or encircling 
channels, and the rounded ends of the flutings 
slightly overlapped on to the spring of the echinus. 
The associations in which it lay, the parallel¬ 
ism of the latter feature with the ky motion of 
the half-capital from the “Grave of Atreus, 1 ’ 
show that we have here for the first time an 
example of a Mycenaean fluted column, and 
also another and important link between the 
Mycenaean and Doric styles. 

The remains of ancient cultivated terraces, 
extending high up the mountains on either 
side far beyond the limits of any later hus¬ 
bandry, bear additional witness to the com¬ 
parative populousness of this Cretan region in 
prehistoric times. Crossing the range westward, 
I descended into the valley of Malles, preserv¬ 
ing the name of the ancient Malta, the actual 
site of which (fixed by an inscription discovered 
here by Prof. Halbherr) lies in a rooky ravine 
near the village of Christos. Such remains as 
are now visible date mostly from Mycenaean 
times, and more isolated “Cyclopean ” phrouria 
abound in the neighbouring heights. Above, 
nearer the heart of Lasethi, is a spot called 
Selakonos, where votive double-axes and other 
broDze weapons are frequently brought to 
light. Lover down the valley a surprise 
awaited me, curiously illustrative of the imper¬ 
fect imformation possessed by the outside 
world regarding Cretan geography. The 
valley which, according to Spratt’s map, runs 
continuously to the sea, suddenly draws in 
—near the rich deposit of soapstone described 
in a preceding letter—and the Sarakina stream 
disappears in a swallow-hole to re-emerge on 
the other side of a cross range that blocks the 
further course of the valley. 

At Arvi—the ancient scene of the oult of 
Z?us Arbics — further along the southern 
coast, was a still more striking natural phenom¬ 
enon. This sequestered glen is apparently 
quite cut off by a limestone range from the 
inland basin cf Amira, with its abundant 
springs. The main stream, however, which 
represents the collected waters of Amira, re¬ 
appeared hunying towards the sea; and on 
approaching the small rock-set monastery, 
which maintains the sacred traditions of the 
spot, the mystery was explained by the sight 
of a marvellously narrow cleft, not more than 
ten feet wide, cutting sheer through the 
mountain wall, along the bottom of which the 
stream passed almost on a level. The truly 
miraculous aspect of the chasm well explains 
the ancient sanctity of the spot. On a height 
above, to the east of the cleft, are the remains 
of a pre-historio hold, while below numerous 


remains of ancient interments and other traces 
of early habitation have been found. Steatite 
vases occur, some of very primitive type, and 
going back to XHth Dynasty Egyptian models; 
while a small square tablet of this material, 
with four feel and a single raised cup in the centre, 
recently brought to light here, affords a close 
parallel to the inscribed “ Table of Offerings ” 
from the Diktaean cave. Among other minor 
relics derived from a tomb were fragments of a 
Mycenaean bronze-sword, and beads of 
amethyst, yellow crystal, and amber, an 
evidence of early commerce with the North. 

Near the sea are some slight ruins of a Greco- 
Roman settlement, a sepulchral inscription 
from which I copied; and there, too, was found 
the sarcophagus with a Dionysiac progress now 
at Cambridge. Further west, again, the rock 
horn of Keraton rises to a height of about 2000 
feet. On three sides it is defended by precipitous 
cliffs; but the northern steep, made com¬ 
paratively accessible by an abutting ridge, was 
terraced by several lines of primitive walls, of 
which not more than the lower courses remain. 

The “ Cyclopean ” foundations extended to the 
rock platform which forms the summit of the 
peak, where are also to bs seen the better pre¬ 
served ruins of a medieval watch-tower, still 
known as ViglO ; this, indeed, had been already 
noted by earlier travellers, who, however, had 
curiously overlooked the primitive and more 
extensive remains. Of Hellenic relics—at least 
of the historical period—I could find no trace ; 
but the abundant fragments of early pottery 
that strewed the steep, some of them as usual 
belonging to painted larnakes or sepulchral 
chests, showed that this had been a considerable 
Mycenaean settlement. That a town should 
ever have been planted on this limestone steep, 
the immediate surroundings of which consist of 
a wilderness of bare schistose hills, is only 
explained by the commanding position. 

The view from the summit platform is 
magnificent, embracing the whole southern 
coast of Crete from the headlands near 
Girapetra to the ranges of Sudzuro and the 
offshoots of Ida, while below is the mouth of 
the largest of the Cretan rivers, the 
Anapodhari. 

The neighbouring remains of Viano, the 
ancient Biencos, in its well-watered basin, are 
better known. It was here that ancient 
tradition located the struggle of Arcs with Otos 
and Ephialtes. Commanding the lower course 
of the Anapodhari to the west is the height of 
Kastelli, the Venetian Gas tel Belvedere, with 
remains of a considerable Byzantine castle. 
Within are two small churches with frescoes still 
clinging to their walls, and earlier foundations 
of uncemented masonry, but of smaller blocks 
than those usual in the pre-historio period. A 
dedication to Artemis that I copied, and 
other known sepulchral inscriptions, attest 
Hellenic occupation of the site, and some frag¬ 
ments of early painted pottery show that the 
settlement at least goes back to the Geometrical 
period of Cretan art. This is possibly—as has 
been suggested—the site of Priansos, the 
maritime relations of which would be suffi¬ 
ciently explained by a harbour-town in Sudzuro. 

Rumours of beehive tombs led me to the 
Mohammedan village of Legortino, on a penin¬ 
sular height to the north of the Anapodhari, 
whioh proved to lie on the site of a consider¬ 
able Mycenaean town, with remains of circuit 
and cross walls and other foundations extending 
to the neighbouring hills. The comparatively 
late character of some of the masonry, a few 
fragments of Greco-Roman sculpture, and a 
Corinthian capital in a ruined Byzantine 
church, show that the settlement continued 
into classical times. But the tholoi with their 
entrance passages or dromoi excavated in the 
indurated clay of the hillside were, as their 
contents showed, of good Mycenaean period. , 

Digitized 


Among other interesting relics several perfect 
larnakes had been obtained from these, one of 
which was of interest from its painted designs. 
The oblong chest itself was adorned with 
irregular network pattern, while the lid 
showed a succession of waterfowl, executed 
in a rustic style of art. One of these 
holds a worm in its beak, while another is seen 
darting after a butterfly. A waterplant seen 
in front of one bird broadens out slightly to a 
flat top and suggests a degeneration of the 
Egyptian lotos; the butterfly is of conventional 
Egyptian form, and the motive of the duck 
pursuing it clearly betrays a reminiscence on 
the part of the local Cretan artist of a familiar 
incident of the XVIIIth Dynasty Nile pieces. 
There can be little doubt that a whole series of 
riverside motives that appear in Mycenaean 
art are due to the same Egyptian source. I 
have already ventured to suggest a similar 
parentage for the waterfowls and plants on the 
larnax from Anoja Messaritika, published by 
Prof. Halbherr, and have traced the intrusion 
of the same elements on the well-known vase 
from Pitano in the Aeolid, where waterfowl, 
butterflies, with other incongruous animal 
forms, are introduced between the tentacles of 
an “Aegean” sepia, which has given rise to 
thetoo ingenious “barnacle theory.” In another 
form the same Nile-bank cycle of designs may 
be traced in the spotted bulls and the lotus- 
like plants on a painted fragment from Mycenae 
( Myk. f'asen. 423). In other words, the same 
Nilotic origin, generally recognised in the case 
of the certain examples of Mycenaean metal¬ 
work, such as the dagger-blade with the duck¬ 
hunting ichneumons, must also be detected— 
often, it is true, much modified and blended 
with other elements—on the whole series of 
ceramic paintings. Among these, the designs 
on the larnakes, at any rate, r. fleet the local 
schools of Cretan art. 

This pictorial influence of XVIIIth Dynasty 
Egypt on the Mycenaean population of con¬ 
temporary Crete finds its counterpart in the far 
earlier borrowing from the same source, as seen 
in the spiral and other designs of the most 
primitive class of Cretan sealstones, and in the 
typical forms of steatite vessels, such as those 
found so abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Arvi, which take us back to the third millen¬ 
nium before our era and to the day s of the 
XHth Dynasty. This accumulating evidence 
of early intercourse with the Nile Valley cannot 
certainly surprise the traveller fresh from ex¬ 
ploring site after site of primeval cities which 
once looked forth from thesouthem spurs of Dikta 
far across the Libyan Sea, and whose road¬ 
steads, given a favourable wiud, are within 
forty hours’ sail of the Delta. 

At the Monastery of Hagios Georgios, across 
the hills to the north of Legortino—where I 
must close this short sketch of travel—a sight 
awaited me which vividly brought home 
another geographical relation of this central 
island, and one which should never be left out 
of account in considering its ancient history. 
Outside the monastery gates was a group of 
Arabs from Benghazi soliciting Christian alms. 
Like many of their poor co-religionists, they 
had come over in small trading vessels from 
the Tripoli coast, to spend the summer in seek¬ 
ing alms from village to village, for the most 
part in the Mohammedan districts of Crete. The 
close commercial relations of Crete with Cyrene 
in classical times are attested by the abundant 
discovery throughout the island of Cyrenaean 
coins. The more ancient connexion with the 
Libyan tribes still awaits illustration. 

Arthur J. Evans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COLL INGHAM RUNES. 

Marburg: July 13, 1993. 

In an article published by Prof. George 
Hempl in the June number of Modern Lani/nnt/e 
Notes (pp.. 348-352) the author takes exception 
to the photographs of the Oollingham Cross in 
my Northumbrische Runcnsteinc (pi. v,, tigs. 13 
and 14). In fact, the left side is —almost— 
“ perfectly black,” as I say myself (l.c., p. 20), 
the fault lying partly at least at the photo¬ 
grapher's door. But I cannot admit that the 
light side is “ illegible.” It is certainly not 
so legible as in Hempl’s figure {l.c., p. 350), 
hut hardly less so than on the original. 

Hempl, who for his reading and figure relies 
on Haigh and Stephens, concludes that the first 
two runes on the right are therunes for a and n. 
Judging from the original—from my rub¬ 
bings and photographs—I take them to be 
<e and r. Hempl himself sees in my photo¬ 
graph “ the two distinct black strokes of the 
first rune on the right (which make it look like 
•e rather than a) ” ; but to get rid of them he 
declares that they “ are evidently the work of 
the retoucher’s pencil or of accidental scratches 
cn the negative.” They are neither the one 
nor the other. English readers interested in 
the question may easily convince themselves by 
examining the original. But that is not the 
only way of proving the case. I have made a 
few rubbings of the whole of the inscription 
by means of wet paper and a brush slightly 
blackened with black lead. One of these I 
have just had photographed on a pretty large 
scale, and shall be happy to forward a copy to 
snyone who will apply to me for that purpose. 
It will then be seen that “ this exceedingly 
raluable inscription,” as Prof. Hempl calls it, 
is by no means so certainly connected with 
King Oswin of Deira (ol. Col) as Haigh, 
Stephens, and Hempl wish it to be. 

Wilhelm Yietor. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Hr. W. T. Spencer, of New Oxford-street, 
announces for publication, early in August, 
f'ruikshank'B Portraits of Himself, by Mr. 
George -Soames Layard, author of the Life of 
Charles Keene. The book will contain between 
thirty and forty illustrations, many of which 
have never before been published. A special 
edition will also have a photogravure of the 
portrait by Sir W. Boxall. 

Sir Owen- Tudor Burne, of the India 
Council, has been elected chairman of the 
council of the Society of Arts for the coming 
pear, in succession to Sir Bichard Webster. 

There is now on view, in the corporation 
art gallery at Carlisle, a loan exhibition of oil- 
paintings and water-colour drawings by Sam 
Bough, the well-known Edinburgh artist, who 
sag bora at Carlisle in 1S22, though his family 
vere of Somersetshire origin. The total number 
of examples of his work that have been brought 
together is no less than 184; and the catalogue 
is illustrated with an excellent portrait, en- 
rraved from a photograph. 

Messrs. Henry Toll & Co., of Pinsbury- 
pavement, will publish in the autumn a photo¬ 
gravure of Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s picture in the 
present exhibition of the Boyal Academy, 
entitled “ Crippled but Unconquered,” which 
represents an incident in the battle of Tra- 
ta. 1 gar. 

Thy. following are some of the recent acqui- 
svUjus at the 8outh Kensington Museum; 

rsgmeuts of a silk velvet cope, enriched with 
®^ Ter ^read, probably made for an 
“ the time of Shah 
i wards the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 


tury ; a carpet from the Mosque at Ardebil, 
dated a.h. 946 (1540 A, n.); and portions of 
"Verdura tapestries from an old house at Hun¬ 
tingdon. 

The annual Congress of Archaeological 
Societies wa9 held last week in the room of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House ; 
Sir John Evans in the chair. There were also 
present Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Dr. Round, Mr. L. Gomme, Dr. 
J. T. Fowler, Chancellor Ferguson, and Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen. The congress resolved to take 
steps to obtain subscriptions for the publication 
of an index of papers in the various archaeolo¬ 
gical transactions from 1670 to 1891, the MS. 
of which had been offered by Mr. Gomme. 
Nearly 8000 copies of the report on a photo¬ 
graphic survey of England have been dis¬ 
tributed. A supplemental list of printed 
and transcribed parish registers has been 
prepared, and will be almost immediately 
issued. About sixty registers have been 
printed and 240 transcribed since the issue of 
the report of 1892. The congress resolved that 
it was desirable that some public control should 
be exercised over the treatment of such ancient 
buildings as may be classed as historical monu¬ 
ments. The meeting approved a circular 
to municipal corporations and County Councils, 
calling their attention to the importance of 
preserving and calendaring their ancient docu¬ 
ments of all sorts and all old insiguia of office. 
A discussion took place, introduced by Mr. 
Gomme, on the importance of forming 
catalogues of the portraits in the various 
counties. Mr. Stanley Leighton, and Dr. 
Bound supported the proposal; and Mr. Lionel 
Oust, the keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery, expressed his approval of the scheme, 
and undertook to draw up a schedule to assist 
the various societies in carrying out the work. 
Mr. Micklethwaite read a paper on the ground 
plans of churches. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, a letter was read from M. Heuzey 
at Constantinople, stating that the latest series 
of Chaldaean tablets discovered by M. du Sarzac 
at Tello belong in great part to a most im¬ 
portant historical epoch, that of Sargon I. and 
Nararu-sim. M. Thureau - Dangin, who is 
attached to the mission of M. Heuzey, has 
recognised on several fragments dates relating 
to the expeditions of Sargon into the land of 
Elam and the western regions bordering on the 
Mediterranean. This contemporary evidence 
tends to confirm the historical character of the 
text known as the “ Prophecies of Sargon.” 


MUSIC. 

CARL LOEWE. 

A concert was given by Mr. Henschel last 
Friday week at the German Embassy, in aid of 
the fund for the erection of a monument to 
Carl Loewe in his native place, Loebejuen, near 
Ilalle. In the development of the art ballad 
this composer rendered signal service ; and it is 
therefore fitting that the centenary of his 
birth should be duly commemorated. So far 
as posthumous fame is conoerned, Loewe was 
unfortunate in hiring as contemporary Franz 
8chubert, his junior by one year. It may 
be true that in dramatic conception and form 
Loewe’s ballads generally are more satisfactory 
than those of Schubert; it may be that with 
the former, words and music were often more 
evenly balanced—that musical inspiration was 
always kept within proper bounds. And yet, 
though the lips may acknowledge the great 
merits of Loewe, the heart turns to Schubert, 
whose weaknesses, inequalities, are excused— 
nay, forgotten—when his heaven-born melodies 
and his bewitching harmonies are once heard. 


Then, again, although Schubert often wrote as 
his musical spirit moved him, he has left many 
songs in which form and contents are perfectly 
suited the one to the other. It is therefore 
difficult to render proper justice to Loewe. His 
principal predecessors in song and ballad were 
Reichardt and Zumsteeg; and as compared 
with these Loewe certainly shows a great 
advance lyrically, and especially dramatically. 
Again, his earnest attempt to make his ballads, 
as it were, small music dramas marks him out 
as a remarkable predecessor of Wagner. Both 
composers reflected on their art. When 
Schubert achieved perfection he was guided 
apparently by instinct; and, like Mozart, he 
could not explain how his wonders were 
achieved. Loewe accomplished much ; his 
songs are in many ways interesting; and the 
efforts now being made by Mr. A. B. Bach, 
Mr. Henschel, and a few others to obtain 
proper recognition for him deserve all sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement. Enthusiasm, how¬ 
ever, tends to lead men too far. Zeal 
for Loewe cannot blind true musicians to 
the fact that Schubert and later song com¬ 
posers threw Loewe into a shade from which 
he will never totally emerge. It was not 
that deep shade into which Mozirt threw the 
opera writers of his day, or Haydn and 
Mozart the instrumental compositions of their 
more popular contemporaries. Schubert re¬ 
mained conqueror ; but the interest in Loewe, 
as with HaBse, Vanhall, aud others, is not 
merely an historical one. The true spirit 
which reigns in his music, its charm and poetry, 
still make it welcome; while the Vulkslied 
element by which it is so strongly marked, 
not, however, always presented in sufficiently 
ideal form, is one which ought to endear it to 
many. The greatest service which admirers 
can render to Loewe is to leave him to speak 
for himself. Mr. Hensohel’s intense admira¬ 
tion for Schubert will always enable him 
to distinguish between the two composers. 
Mr. A. B. Bach has put himself forward as a 
champion of Loewe ; and though he is too 
competent a musician and too intelligent a 
thicker not to perceive his weaknesses as 
well as his strong points, yet, like a clever 
portrait-painter, he is somewhat inclined to 
minimise the one and maximise the other. 
A whole programme of Loewe’s music, as 
a rule, is a mistake ; at the concert under 
notice it was, however, quite justifiable. And, 
moreover, it was admirably drawn up. The 
music included “ Erlkcioig ” and “ Heinrich 
der Vogler,” admirably BUDg by Mr. Henschel; 
and “Archibald Douglas” and “PriDz 
Eugen,” effectively interpreted by Mr. David 
Bispham. Mrs. Henschel and Miss Fanny 
Kreuz sang two graceful duets, and Miss 
Gondar and jMr. H. G. Bailey, ballads. Two 
movements, Larghetto and Finale, from a 
pianoforte Trio, well interpreted by Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Messrs. Maurice Sons and 
Mr. P. Ludwig were attractive, more espe¬ 
cially the spirited and ably written Finale. 
Two “ Schottische Bihler” for clarinet and 
pianoforte proved rather tame, yet Miss Davies 
and Mr. G. A. Clinton played well. 

J. S. Siieplock. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of “The Sowers,” &o. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. MASSEY, A R.E. 

Crown 8vo, Gs. 

aENTLEWOMAX .—'" Mr. Henry Setnn Merriman is surpassing himself in his story now running through Longman's 


Magazine, the period selectoil being that of the Indian Mutiny.' 

J 1 BIC.IITOX SOCIETY.— ‘‘Mr. Merriman's ‘Flotsam’ is one of the best stories of the Indian Mutiny we have 
ever read.” _ __ 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS. 

Messrs. L0NQMAN8, GREEN & CO. are now issuing a Cheaper Edition of 
theLiBRARY EDITION of Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price Gj. each, viz : 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vole., 6a. each. 

THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON. 6s. 

THE DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 6s. 

THE STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, and the Fall of the Niblnngs. 6s. 
POEMS by the WAY, and LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of Pharamond. 


A Morality. 

THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into English Verse. 6s. 
THE JENEIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English Verse. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT delivered at Oxford 

1SD2-3 By JAMBS A. FROUDE, late Regius Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, Os. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRER, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. New and Choaper Edition. Crown 8vo, fa. Cd. 


THE GAS and OIL ENGINE. By Dugald Clerk, Associate 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the Chemical Society. Member of the Royal Institution, 
Fellow of the Institute of Patent Agents. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, los. 


ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other Sacred Poems. By George 

WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “The Soul’s Enquiries Answered,’’ &c. Fourth Edition 
16ino, 2s. Cd. __ 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.-^ Volumes. 

THE GBEVILLE MEKOIB3. 

A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE IV., KING 

__ - __- . „ r-, e~i TV onuirir T P rr.amn.ll> Plnvlr rvf nnilTWMI- 


FV#U*VJkinU V* UAAV --—■ -- 

WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vole., crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. each. (Vols. I.-III. now ready.) 


THE STRANGE CASE of DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE ; 

with other FABLES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, Si. Cd. 

... T 1 ,; S volume contains the Fables which 01 i.jinaUy appeared in Longman’s Magazine for August and September, 189., 


THE “FALCON” on the BALTIC: a Coasting Voyage from 

Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. By E. F. KNIGHT. With Map and 11 Illustration!! by 
Arthur Shephard. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 43.—JULY.—Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


MEMORIALS (Part I.), 
FAMILY and PERSONAL, 


1# ^EAItLY BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. By F. Haver 

FIELD. 

THE ORIGIN of the TURKS. By E. H. Parker. 
CANON LAW in ENGLAND. Part I. By Professor 
Maitland, LL.D. 

CROMWELL and MAZARIN in 1652. By S. R. 
GARDINER, D.C.L. 


2. Notts and Documents —'The Problem of the Hundred. By 
;• I E. Jknks— Vacarius-Mantuanus. By F. Likurkmann— 


1706-1865. 

By ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL of SELBORNE. 

With Portraits and Hlustrations. 

TIMES.— 11 They abound in sources of general and per¬ 
sonal interest.Wo shall await the sequel of these two 

volumes with no little interest.” __ 


The Barons do Mauley. By C. L. Kingsfokd— An Un¬ 
published Notice of the Battle of Lewes. By J. b. 
Gilson— Reformation Changes in a City Parish. By 
the Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson— A Jacobite at «ne Court ot 
Hanover. By J. F. Chance. , 

3. Reviews of Boohs —t. Correspondence— 5. Notices of Periodicals 
— 6. List of Recent Historical Publications, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 377. 


1. —MANNING and the CATHOLIC REACTION of our 

TIMES. 

2. -THF. NEW SCOTTISH NOVELISTS. 

3. —SHERIDAN. 

4. —THE UNIVERSITIES of the MIDDLE AGES, 
fi.—THE COUNTESS KRASINSKA’S DIARY. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 

7. —GARDENS and GARDEN CRAFT. 

8. —THE GOVERNMENT of FRANCE SINCE IH'rt. 

9. —HISTORY nnd Ihe NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

GALLERY. 

10. —EGYPT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LE3LIE 
STEPHEN. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a 

Narrative of the Events of liis Life. By JAMES 
DYKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait._ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 


and the CAUSES to WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., Ac. 

TIMES .—“ A distinctly valuable contribution to a large 
and important subject.”_ _ 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

MICHAEL and his LOST ANGEL: a 


Play, in Five Acte. Ry HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of “The Tempter.”_ 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World, for the Year H38. Edited by J. SCOrf 
KELITE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. 
Revised after Otlicial Returns. Crown 8vo, 10s. 84. 


Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The CHILD, its SPIRITUAL NATURE. 

By HENRY KING LEWIS, Compiler of ‘‘Songs for 
Little Singers in the Sunday School and Home." 


Crown 8vo, Gs. 

A FIRST BOOK of JURISPRUDENCE 

for STUDENTS of the COMMON LAW. Hy Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, Ac. 


MA.C1IILLA.N & 00., Limitsd, LONDON. 


Now Rf.adt, 8ro, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 367 .—Contents. 

-SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 

-DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. 

-THE HARDEN. 

-DEMOCRATIC FINANCE. 

-LF.TTER9 of EDWARD PITZGERALD. 

-NEW METHODS of HISTORICAL ENQUIRY, 
-CL AUDI AN. 

-OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 

-THE PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF. 

-DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

-THE FRENCH iu MADAGASCAR. (With a Mai*.) 
-THE CITIZENSHIP of the BRITISH NOBILITY. 


John MrnR.iv, Albemarle Street. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, clot-li, price Is. 6d. post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lcctnres on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 

Co NT k NT!: — I. Our Historic Principle: the L mty. Auto¬ 
nomy, nud Continuity of the Church It. Our Root is 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III. laith Demands 
a Church—hut Catholic, not Monopolist. IV. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 
V. and VI. The History of our Spiritual Principle. 


Crown 8vo, Dlustrntcd, price 2a. Od. 

WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 

Tamnirn A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
j o GREKNHOUGH, M.A. By Mra. JOHN JAMl.S 
SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, price Is. Od., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET¬ 

INGS. By J. HUNT COOKE. 

“ A clear and concise manual for all public speaker^. 

Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, price 3s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

nf ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited nnd 
Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. Containing 
over 5"« Beautiful and Suggestive Illustrations Mith 
a Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subject.. 

.. preachers and teachers will he glad to have, in numerate 
compass, these gems from the great 
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obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

• LONDON. 


ATORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, 

id CLERKENWEI.L, LONDON, E.C. 

The Governing Body Invite APPLICATIONS for the following 

A ppointments ■ _ 

HEAD of the ARTISTIC CRAFTS DEPARTMENT. Salary £230 

Pe HEAD"TEACHER In the DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL. 

Salary £100 per annum. _„__ 

TW O ASSISTANT TEACHERS in the DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
SCHOOL. Salaries £9o per annum each. 

All the alxivc appointments will date from 1st October, 1996. but the 
successful Candidates for the first-named appointments will be re¬ 
quired iu the meantime to advise the Principal with respect to 
equipment and organisation. , 

Applications for nny of the appointments are to be sent in to tho 
Principal n<»t later than 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 28th July, 1896. 

The conditions of appointment and forms of application may be 
obtained by written applieation, addressed to the undersigned at 
the Northampton Institute, St. John Street Road, Clerkeuwell, 
London, EX'. r, Mullinecx Walmslet, D.Sc., Principal. 

CATALOGUES 

LfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

1- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 0 0., 87, Sono Sqoakx. 

DAEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

JL> TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37, Souo Square, Londox, W. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

■JJNIYERSITY of GLASGOW. 

THE ADAM SMITH CHAIR OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow, conjointly with 
the respective Representatives of the Merchants House, Trades House, 
aud Chamber of Commerce of the City of Glasgow, will early in the 
month of October proceed to APPOINT a PRuFEoSOR to the above 
Chair. , . . . , 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from October 
next, from which date the ap|K)iutmcnt will take effect. 

The salary of the Chair is fixed hy Ordinance No. 149 at £600 per 
nnuum, subject to Section VIII., Sun-sections (2) and (3) of Ordinance 
No. afl. The Chair has no official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made «*/ vitmn ulUculpum, and carries with it 
the right t<> a pension on conditions prescribed hy Ordinance. . 

Each applicant must lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty-five copies of his application, 
nu*l twentv-flvo copies of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on 
or before Tuesday, 15th September, 1896. 

At .ax E. Clapper-ton, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 

91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

rjTHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

APPLICATIONS aro invited for tho PROFESSORSHIP of 
MODERN HISTORY, and ENGLISH LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, which will become vacant on December 31st, 1*96. 
Stipend £300 with half the olass fees.—Further particular* from the 

RcGlbTRAB. 

On application for one stamp. 

rpHE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 

X Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 

H. QRBVBL & 00., 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

33, King 8treet, Covent Garden, W.C. 

TTOLIDAY TUITION.-The TEACHERS’ 

XI GUILD REGISTRY DEPARTMENT has on its books a 
number of highly qualified PRIVATE TUTORS in all subjects, and 
also University Graduates, Undergraduates, and others, who would 
undertake HOLIDAY TUTORSHIPS, resident, visiting, and travel- 
ling.—Apply to the Keuis rah (W. II. Frickor, M.A., Oxon ), at the 
Offices of the Guild, 74, Gower Street, W.C. Hours for interviews. 3 to 

5 daily, except Thursdays. (Scholastic Agency Work of all kinds.) 

T3EST BOOKS at BEST DISCOUNTS.— 

13 All on view as published at JONES A EVANS*. 77, Queen 
Street Cheapside. Art Books. Choice Editions, the kelinscutt Pres* 
Issues* Ac., made special features. Scarce Books hunted up and 

reported free. ^ , 

Bookbindings in every branch. Orders by post accompanied by 
remittance executed by return os far as possible. 

JJOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, a 8C1EXCE and MATHEMATICAL MASTER (Second 
Master). Commencing salary, £100. Applications, statiug age, 
qualifications and teaching experience, together with copies of six 
recent Testimonials, to bo sent to the undersigned, by Saturday, i 
the 8th day of August, 1896. _ __ _ 

E. M. Evans, 

Clerk to the 8chool Governors, Holywell. 

•CURST EDITIONS of MODERN 

Jj AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Book* illustrated bv G. aud R. Cruikshank. Phiz. Knwlandson, Leetli, 
Ac The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale hi the \\ . >rld. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on apphcation. Bj*oks Bought. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, « X. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN B00K8. 

ri P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VJT. ftn d BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Wert 23rd Street. New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., delire to call the 
attention ol tho READING PUBLIC to tho excellent (ncilitie. 
presented by their Branch Honso In London tor filling, ontho most 
(irournble term., ordera for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOG U ES lent on application. 

QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

O OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sous iu Preparation for Universities. Army, *c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guinea*. Classical and Modem sides- 
Scholarships, July 29th and 30th.-R«v. T. F. Hobson. M.A.. Warden 

A RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 

JA- -Mr HENRY BOURDILLON, B.A.. late Scholar of Queen’s 
Coll Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from tight to fourteen (or tho Navy 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

JN Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON^ Limited, 

and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, B C Machjneg for pr iuting 
have specially-built R°t-ary * specially-built Machine*forfast 
lllnstratcd or oth * r Vpag?Jo“risal. at one operation, 

folding and covering 8. 18,-4. or J- page o N — 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 

^"paoiUtVes upon the promises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 

and Publishing Departments conducted London" 

Telephone 83121. Telegraph Africanism, Londo . 

IXYESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 
1YJL apt bepbodttobbs, 

U. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives In Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, o(Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publisliing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platee always on view 

Process Blocks for tho purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND A CO. supply the obeapeet and beet Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians. Archmologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., <ke.,at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

0 ces: 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN,LONDON 

-r t^hons given in Hebrew, 

L E a1 ABIC. SYRIAC, and other BJMtnCB *g» 

Paos Kasonfi^i. Portsdown l Road, , Malda Vale? VL 

fTHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

X PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd ,80, Leadenhall Street, 

1 London. E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom- Sixpence eaoh, Bs. per dozen, mien or plain. 

Digitized by V^iOOQLC 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contexts fob AUGUST, 1H90. 

I. A DEVOTEE. By Mis. Cnoi#OHn«if,7, Author of 
“ Diana Tempest," Ac. Chaps. I.—IV. 

II. LORD BRAMWELL. 

III. A DAY in GOA. 

IV. A RUSSIAN “NEW WOMAN.” 

V. MATTHEW PRIOR. 

VI. BICETRE. 

VII. THE GUESTS of the WOLFMASTER. 

VIII. LITERARY LADIES. 

IX. THE BONDAGE of GEORGE BERKLEY. 

X. BUTTERFLY YEARS. 

XI. LIMITATIONS. Cnive. XIII., XIV. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


lleady on Tuesday next, 

OUT of the WORKHOUSE 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 

Author of “ Britomart,” Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, Ob, 


NOW READY. 

THE YOKE of FREEDOM. By 

CHARLES JAMES, Author of “On Turnham Green,” 
Ac. In one vol., crown Svo, Gs. 


NOW READY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. By 

CLAUDE BRAY. In ono vol,, crown 8vo, Gs. 


NOW READY. 

THE QUICKSANDS of PAC- 

TOLUS. By H. AXNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
“ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” Ac. In ono vol., 
crown Svo, Gs. 

“ One of the best-written novels of the season. All the 
characters arc clearly and sharply defined ami complete.” 
t I'nil Mall Gazette, 

“ I have followed this novel with a very particular in¬ 
terest. As a native I can vouch for the perfection of its 
atmosphere and for its truth to certain types.”— Vanity Fair. 


NOW READY. 

WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 

DUTTON, Author of “Theories,” “Jonathan Toms,” 
Ac. In one vol., crown Svo, 0s. 

'Thoroughly well written and entiroly interesting.” 

_ Daily Chronicle . 

NOW READY. 

THE MAN WHO Disap¬ 
peared. By RIVINGTON FYKE. In ono vol., 
crown 8vo, 6 b. 

“ Told so simply and straightforwardly os to hold the 
reader s interest to the end .”—Pall Mall GaztUe. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINETEENTH VOLUME, 

ANNE HEREFORD 

(Forty-fifth Thousand), 

H NOW READY. 

In red cloth, prriid lettered on Bide, similar to the 
8s. 0d. Edition, 2 b. Gd. 

In green cloth, gold lotterod on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 

To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Scries. 


Biohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Iler Majesty the Queen, 



ARTHUR B07D HOUGHTON. 

A Selection from his Work in Black and White. Printed 
for the most part from the Original Wood-blocks. 
With an Introductory Essay by LAURENCE HOUS- 
MAN. Medium Ho, 15 b. net. 

“ Houghton’s vivid imagination, together with his extra¬ 
ordinary skill in the management of his black and white 
spaces, and the beauty of his individual figures, mark him 
out as an artist of mil importance, and so good a series of 
reproductions of his work deserve a cordial welcome.” 

Times. 

GREENLAND IGE FIELDS and 
LIFE in the NORTH ATLANTIC. 

With a New Discussion of the Onuses of an Ice 
Age. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT and WARREN 
UPHAM. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

“ A welcome addition to the literature of the great ice- 
world ,”—Morning Post. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 

A New Edition in G vols. The Original Text Restored. 
With about 30 Portraits. With Notes and Introduction 
by ARTHUR WAUGH. Vols. I., II., III., and IV., 
fcap. 8vo, Gs. each. 

“ If Mr. Waugh continues as he has begun, ho will present 
the world with the most agreeable ami useful edition of 
* Johnson’s Lives ’ that has yet been issued.”— Athenaeum. 

“ A very tasteful edition.”— Guardian, 

NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

INTRODUCTION TO SOOIOLOOT. 

By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Largo post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE 

ART OF MUSIC. 

By C. HUBERT H. PARRY, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
Cantab., Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s.; also in cloth, gilt 
top, price Gs. __ 

PATEBNOSTER HOUSE, CHASING OBOSS 
BOAD, LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; hand-made paper, 5a. 

The Husband of Poverty: 

A Drama of the Life of Francis of *««!»< 

By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

The Four Stories of 

the Nibelungen Ring. 

RHINE-GOLD. | SIEGFRIED. 

THE VALKYRIE. I THE DUSK ol the GODS. 

By A. L. WATSON. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown Svo, cloth, Sg. 

Poems on Love and Nature 

By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A. 

CONTBHTS. 

SPRING IDYLLS. I MISfE LL ANBO U S 
SONGS and LYtUCS. POEMS. 

LOVE SONNETS. SONNETS. 

AMY ROBSART. EPIGRAMS. 


In crown 8ro, cloth, price 3e. Od. 

Ultima Thule , and other Poems. 

By ARTHUR J. O'CONNELL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Iona: a Romance of the West . 

By CHRI8TABEL SCOTT, 

Author of “ Sketches from Nature." 

" Iona is the name of the heroine of this romance in blank 
verse. The story is told in simple and even graceful 
language.’*— Glasgow Herald. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patihnobtbr Bow, 
London, E 0. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers'. 

NEW GROUND IN NORWAY: 

BINGEBIKE—TELE MAR KEN—S.STERSDALEN. 

By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ The Best Tour in Norway.” 

With 68 Illustrations from Original Photographs by Panl Lange, and a Map. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10a. 6d. 

“Certainly to judge from Mr. Goodman’s pages, and from the very striking photographs with which they are illus- 
trated, ordinary travellers in search of the picturesque are not likely to neglect South Norway much longer.”— Times. 

“ A capital book. There is nothing of the guide-book in its style, but it is full of information as to the less frequented 
parts of Southern Norway.”— I’ull Mall Gazette. _ 


London: GEORGE NEWNE9, Limited. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 516 pages, 107 a! 8 vo, with oomplete Index of Names, doth bevelled, 

price 30f. net. 

DEVONSHIRE WILLS: 

A Collection of Annotated Testamentary Abstracts, together with the Family History and 
Genealogy of many of the most Ancient Gentle Houses of the West of England. 

By CHARLES WORTH V, 

Formerly of H. St. 82 rid Jl'gt., and sometime Principal Assistant to the late Somerset Herald in Ordinary. 
Author of “ Devonshire Parishes,” “ Practical Heraldry ,” 


London: BEMB03E & SON'S, Limited, 23, Old Bailey; and Lksby. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS, 

Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 

“ Such a scries of books is imperatively needed. Wo strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 
Utmost.” —Baptist Magazine, 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper oovers, Is, 44.; doth, 2s. 

I.—ANABAPTISM • From its Rise at Zwickau to its JTall at MQnstor, 1521-1538. 

11—HANSERD KNOLLYS, 

III.—VAVASOR POWELL, 


By RICHARD HEATH. 

A Minister and Witness of Jesus Christ, 159S-1691. 
By JAMES CULB08S, D.D. 

Tho Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 

By DAVID DAVIES. 


London j ALEX AN DEB £ SHBPHEARD, Furxital Stu*t, E.O. 

Digitized by VJl lv_ 
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Tub Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ye., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

MISS ROSSETTI AND MRS. ALEXANDER. 

New Poems. By Christina Rossetti. Hitherto 
unpublished or uncollected. Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. (Macmillans.) 
The Rossetti Birthday Book. Edited by 
Olivia Rossetti. (Macmillans.) 

Poems. By Cecil Frances Alexander 
(C. F. A). Edited, with a Preface, 
ly William Alexander, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. 
(Macmillans.) 

If the partial temporary eclipse, which is 
overshadowing the fame of Mrs. Browning, 
should ever come upon the fame of Miss 
Rossetti, it will be for a very different 
reason. Mrs. Browning’s faults of work¬ 
manship, her sometimes restless and spas¬ 
modic manner, her lapses into melodrama 
and turbidity, though more than counter¬ 
balanced by her distinguished excellencies, 
are yet grievous obstacles to her hopes of a 
foremost place among the poets of this 
century. But Miss Rossetti, artist through 
and through, mistress of her craft, faultless 
in tone and taste, completely conscious of 
lor powers and of their extent, may suffer 
avhile, in coming generations which knew 
Ler not, from the intensely personal limita¬ 
tions, the wonderfully individual intentions 
A her Uranian Muse. Doubtless her poems, 
cow comprised in thr<* collected volumes, 
include many a piece of airy fantasy, many 
» laughing lyric, many a poem born of 
external circumstance; but her character¬ 
ise greatness lies in her most intimate, 
most severe, most passionate and sacred 
poems: in the work which sets her in the 
company of Herbert, Yaughan, the converted 
I'jnne, Crashaw, Father Southwell, the 
iisina Herrick, Cardinal Newman. And 
by this it is not meant that her obviously 
and ostensibly sacred poems are alone her 
greatest : many others, poems of meditation 
x of passioD, with no distinct Christian cry 
a them, stand side by side with the poems 
brine and devout. Her fair and stern 
b.iloeophy of life, which never fails to draw 
to itself her choicest powers of art, is that 
*hieh marks out her poetry for distinction 
and for admiration. Her more external 
vork, with its gaieties and beautiful 
imaginings, is full of delights, but a thing 
less high and moving. 


1 Views of the unveiled heaven alone forth bring 
Prophet* who cinnot sing 

in chiming numbers will not run : 
from David until Dante, now, 

Acdnow since him.” ' 

hii^u»Ttioi m . 0re himself disproving 
* true though in the main it be; 


and Miss Rossetti supplies a second instance 
to the contrary. Profoundly spiritual, or 
rather mystical, as is the art of Dante 
Rossetti: steeped in the beauty, filled with 
the wonder, of Catholic faith; yet there is not 
in his poems, nor in his pictures, the intense 
conviction of a personal experienced belief. 
Their excellence is that of a creative sym¬ 
pathy. The Church, with her hierarchy of 
Saints, her ritual genius, her richness of 
appeal, was to him, as his work shows him, 
only an artist: a maker and possessor of the 
most mysterious beauty in the world. But 
Miss Rossetti, in her sacred poems, brings 
together all the elements of art’s excellence 
acd of a Christian’s faith. Their chief note, 
their unique interest and delight, is a tender¬ 
ness in them, a tremulous and wistful beauty 
of adoration, rising and passing, at times, 
into something like a very joyous adoration 
of friend by friend. Sed quid invenientibus.' 
we think : this is more than imagination, it 
is nothing else than vision. And with this 
sense of attaining and perceptive faith comes 
a further sense, of absolute reality: Dante, 
Bunyan, Swedenborg, are not those con¬ 
vincing in the circumstance of their visions ? 
The Paradisal imageries, crowns, palms, 
flames, all the “ furniture of heaven,” 
become to us in her poetry as real, visible, 
tangible, as altars upon earth; the golden 
trumpets and harps, the multitudinous music 
of the Saints and Angels, riDg through the 
triumphing chaunts of her later verse. But 
it is a lyrical, a momentary power, which 
torches the heart of mystery, sings it, and 
falls silent; not the prolonged utterance of 
a pilgrim travelling the far-off land. And 
the fervour lacks no humility ; it is always 
tromulous, always wistful, with the loDging 
cry in it of Vaughan : 

“ O how I long to travel back, 

And (read again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more re*ch that plain, 
Where first I left that glorious train ; 

From whence tV enlightened spirit sees 
That thady City of Palm trees ! ” 


Emily Bronii ; tolls us how Catherine Earn- 
shaw, dreaming herself in Heaven, was 
homesick for earth, and would not cease 
till the angels cast her down again. These 
poems have the homesickness for Heaven, 
amid an infinitely strong desire to endure 
the exile and the dereliction. And from this 
longing, that makes the verse quiver and 
thrill, springs another affection : that merry 
appropriation of the Holy Child, with all 
the holy hospitalities of Christmas; the 
spirit, more delicately refined, of medieval 
carollers and minstrels, who expressed in 
good, simple, wholesome ways the full 
theological purport of the Incarnation—the 
true Humanity, the true Divinity, the two 
Natures in the one Person. These poems, 
a whole succession of them, follow the year 
of the Church, changing from tone to tone : 
not, in the more mild and obvious fashion 
of Keble, discoursing pretty or persuasive 
thoughts, sermons in verse, daintily touched, 
but with the more profound interior sym¬ 
pathy, the more learned mysticism, of the 
greatest Latin hymns. The succession of 
poems becomes a tragedy, lyric upon lyric 
developing the sweet and bitter theme : the 
lilies and the thorns, the incense and the 
' ointment, the tears and the jubilation, the 


prostrate penitent and the redeemed in glory, 
all do their part, helping forward the ritual 
of Christian life, adorning the times and 
seasons of meditation. And this, without 
any artifice, any forced treatment of ideal 
feeling : it is as natural in its beauty and in 
its rare effect as the loveliness of the Fiontti. 
In all the simplicity, there is the mystically 
enamoured spirit of true theology, that 
flaming faith and love of Saints. It is a 
little hard in England to realise that spirit: 
to seo, in its playful grace, its devout' 
familiarity, anything but a quaint irrever¬ 
ence. Few poets, may be, would now dare 
to write like Southwell, the young Jesuit 
martyr. Witness these lines from a Christmas 
song: 

“ His chilling cold doth heat require, 

Come, seraphim, in lieu of fire ; 

This little ark no cover hath, 

Let cherubs’ wings his body swathe ; 

Come, Baphael, this babe must cat, 
l’rovide our little Toby meat.” 

Many of us would shrink from that 
“ grotesque realism ” of faith; and yet, it 
was that intimacy of love and faith which 
sustained the young priest through perilous 
trials unto a ghastly death. In truth, here 
is no decorous, no discreet respectability of 
carriage towards divine things: it is the 
very foolishness and madness of devotion, 
the mark of Saints. And the severer poems 
of Miss Rossetti, solemn with the solemnity 
of the “Four Last Things,” are no less 
alien from the average English attitude. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward has told us how, when 
his famous father averred that man’s atti¬ 
tude towards God must necessarily be one 
of abjection, a friend replied, “ Not abject; 
certainly it should he deferential, but not 
abject.” A delightful, a characteristic via 
media ! Miss Rossetti has not this diplo¬ 
matic courtesy towards the Eternal, and 
some of her poems are aweful with the awe- 
fulness of the “De Profundis” or the “Dies 
Irae.” In her three hundred sacred poems 
we find all possible tones of feeling and 
thought. There are poems with a homely, 
carolling air about them, in their grace and 
sweetness, as though they were ( salva 
reverentia), the nursery songs of Heaven. 
There are poems, metrically and imagina¬ 
tively marvellous, surging and sweeping 
forward with a splendour of movement to 
their victorious, their exultant close, as 
though they were the national hymns of 
Heaven. There are poems, as I have said, 
which are the very dirges and burdens 
of earth: in Crashaw’s phrase, they are a 
“ pathetical descant upon the plain song of 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa ”: they hold the 
austere and solemnising sorrow of the world. 
And of all, those are the most lovely and 
divine which remind us of Izaak Walton’s 
words, where ho writes concerning Herbert 
and his poems: 

“ He seems to rejoice in the thoughts of that 
word Jesus, and say, that the adding these 
words, my Master, to it, and the often repetition 
of them, seemed to perfume his mind, and leave 
an oriental fragrancy in his very breath.” 

I have dwelled upon this side of Miss 
Rossetti’s incomparable work, because in 
these “ New Poems ” the divine are by far 
the finest and the most welcome. We may 
have doubts here and there about the 
editor’* decision to publish some of the 
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other poems, full of interest as they are; 
but these poems have all their writer’s 
perfection of religious and poetical power. 
The others, some seven or eight of whioh 
have, by a natural oversight, been re¬ 
published here, though already published 
in previous volumes, date from Miss 
Bossetti’s girlhood to within a few years of 
her death. They show her style in process 
of formation, but not her imaginative bent 
and tendency: that, from first to last, set 
firmly in the same one direction, toward 
iyrioal intensity, whether in brief dramatic 
story, in song of bright or solemn musio, in 
pieces of pondering contemplation, above 
all, in sonnets massive, poignant, most 
memorable. Her sonnets have, far beyond 
most, that singleness of a dominant emotion, 
piercingly felt and craving expression, joined 
to a rich magnificence of strict rhythm, 
which is the sonnet’s perfect praise. The 
editor’s preface and notes, Dante Bossetti’s 
drawing of his sister, with other features 
of the book, add not a little to its welcome; 
and though there be here some poems, 
perhaps too tentative or slight for publica¬ 
tion, there is nothing to distress us, nothing 
that shows us Miss Bossetti growing, 
as Keats and Shelley grew from vile 
poetasters to superb poets. From this 
we are preserved, or rather from anything 
remotely resembling this, not only by the 
editor’s fraternal piety, but by his fine 
critical instinct. 

A word of thanks must be given to the 
Birthday Book, compiled with care and 
judgment by another relative, Miss Olivia 
Bossetti: admirers of the poetess who desire 
a Birthday Book should be greatly grateful 
to the compiler. 

The poems of the late Mrs. Alexander, 
wife of the Protestant Primate of Ireland, 
still better known as the Bishop of Derry, 
and himself, as Mr. Arnold says in his 
Littert, a man of genius, have been collected 
and edited in one volume by Dr. Alexander. 
They well deserve it: always finely sincere, 
sometimes finely turned, they are, in their 
sober measure, poems of distinction. Mrs. 
Alexander is best known by her hymns: 
“There is a green hill far away,” “The 
roseate hues of early dawn,” “Once in 
royal David’s city,” “All things bright 
and beautiful,” “ When wounded sore 
the stricken heart,” “ We are but little 
children weak ”—these and more are 
familiar throughout the Anglican Church, 
and show a notable gift for a most difficult 
branch of verse. Other poems, as the 
“ Burial of Moses,” display a greater 
imagination and strength, well controlled 
by a firm judgment and a severe taste. 
Mrs. Alexander, as the touching preface 
tells us, admired the poetry of Mr. Arnold ; 
and in certain of her own poems she caught 
his beautiful and delicate austerity, his 
refined reticence, his clear and stately 
aocent. Thus, the poem upon a friend’s 
death.at Suez, while fashioned ia the metre, 
and in part echoing the strain, of Mr. 
Arnold’s “ Summer Night,” written upon a 
like motive, is not an imitation, but a 
variant. The whole book, which is of con¬ 
siderable length, contains nothing that does 
pot move its r9ader to admiration of an 


accomplished writer, and yet more to rever¬ 
ence for an high and spiritual nature. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Women in JEnglieh Life, from Medieval to 

Modern Times. By Georgians Hill. 

(Bentley.) 

The object of this book is, in the words of 
the authoress, “ to show the place which 
women have held in our national life, from 
the days when what we call the 8axon raoe 
was dominant in Eogland down to the 
present time.” 

The subject is unquestionably an interest¬ 
ing one, and it has hardly before been 
treated of as a separate and continuous 
whole, though probably nearly all the facts 
contained in these volumes might be found 
scattered about various modem works. 
Mrs. Hill commences with “ Women in the 
Days of Feudalism,” and passes on to the 
period after the Benaissance, and then to 
“Life in the Last Century,” and, lastly, 
treats of “ Women in the Victorian Era.” 

The arrangement of the chapters is not, 
however, in all parts strictly chronological; 
for in speaking of the “ political influence 
of women,” though the topic is not started 
till the beginning of the second volume, the 
writer goes back to earlier times than she 
has mentioned anywhere else. In this section 
she has fallen into some singular historical 
errors when she informs us that 

“ it is to the queen of Henry I., Matilda of 
Scotland, that England is said to owe the first 
parliaments held under the Norman dynasty. 
Her share in the governance of the kingdom 
seems to have been considerable, and it was 
exerted in the best interests of the people. 
While favouring the restoration of the Saxon 
forms of legislature, she urged on the passing 
of other reforms. It was a rude age, and there 
was little help for the weak against oppression 
and insult by the strong. Matilda thought of 
her own sex, of the unprotected wives and 
daughters of the Saxons in the presence of an 
insolent alien aristocracy, and she exerted her¬ 
self to get laws passed which should save 
Englishwomen from the insults of the Normans.” 

One would like to know the authority for 
these remarkable statements. They are 
certainly not to be found in Bishop Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History. Does Mrs. Hill 
really mean by “ parliament ” a representa¬ 
tive body, and suppose that any such assem¬ 
bly existed in the reign of Henry I. ? There 
is no reason whatever to believe that he made 
any change at Ml in the composition of the 
national council. He did, indeed, take some 
measures to ensure the regular holding of the 
ancient local courts which had been inter¬ 
mitted under the tyranny of his brother, and 
it may be some confused recollection of this 
which has suggested the notion about “ the 
restoration of the Saxon forms of legisla¬ 
ture ”; but there is no reason to suppose that 
his wife had anything to do with the matter. 
The supposed laws for the protection of 
Englishwomen against Normans are also 
imaginary; and, indeed, there is no mention 
in the genuine documents of the reign of 
any general legal distinction between the 
two races, whioh all the evidence tends 
to show, were fast becoming fused together. 
To be sure, Mrs. Hill’s mistake is hardly 
so amazing as that of the author ol a recent 


university prize essay, who gravely quotes 
the False Decretals as authorities for the 
history of Christianity in the second century! 

The public activity of women in England 
dates further back than we might be dis¬ 
posed to think. Our authoress thus records 
a striking incident of a ladies’ petition in 
the fifteenth century: 

“ It was in this period that a remarkable step 
was taken among women of the middle class— 
a step which shows that their interest in public 
affairs was very keen. A number of oity dames 
drew up a petition to Parliament and presented 
it in person. It was not the stimulus of private 
interest or the sharp spur of national calamity 
that sent them to the doors of the Legislature. 
It is a significant fact that it was an affront 
offered to a woman whioh stirred the citizens’ 
wives to action in the year 1429, when that 
unfortunate kinglet, the puppet of his party, 
Henry VI. was nominally reigniog. The Duke 
of Gloucester’s matrimonial concerns were 
creating a good deal of agitation. He had 
put away his wife, the Countess Jaqueline of 
Hainault, and set in her place Eleanor Cobham. 
The good citizenesses were full of righteous 
wrath. They resolved to present a remonstrance 
to the House of Lords. These oity dames, who 
probably were not very facile with their pen, 
who bad no newspapers to read, no clubs or 
societies at which to discuss public matters, 
who were doubtless muoh occupied with the 
affairs of their households, were so moved 
by the iniquity being perpetrated upon one 
of their own Bex, that they could not for¬ 
bear taking action. They were all women of 
the thriving, comfortable, middle class, as 
the description implies, 1 stout women,’ and 
‘ well apparalled,’ whose husbands would be 
citizens of good standing. Or, perhaps, some 
of them were women trading on their own 
account, as was not uncommon in those times. 
They felt as all good citizenesses Bhould, that 
they had part and lot in the affairs of the king¬ 
dom ; and did not think it ‘ going out of their 
sphere ’ to express their opinion on a matter of 
the gravest import. But it was a bold thing 
to interfere in the affairs of a peer of the realm, 
one of royal blood, and to go up in person to 
the House of Lords, especially for petitioners 
who by their rank and connexions could not 
command special attention, who had neither 
husbands, brothers, nor friends in the august 
assembly to which they appealed. The personal 
element, whioh was so manifest in the political 
women of the eighteenth oentury, was absent.” 

The effects of the final disappearance of 
feudalism on the position of women were 
considerable; and in the sixteenth century 
women may almost be said to have reached 
a degree of “emancipation,” from which 
they afterwards fell back and did not attain 
again till the nineteenth. Foreign observers 
were struck with the great amount of social 
freedom enjoyed by the sex. A Dutch 
traveller writes: 

“Wives are not kept so strictly as they are 
in Spain or elsewhere. Nor are they shut up, 
but they have the free management of the 
house or housekeeping. They go to market to 
buy what they like best to eat. They are well 
dressed, fond of taking it easy, and commonly 
leave the care of household matters and 
drudgery to their servants. They sit before 
their doors, decked out in fine clothes, in order 
to see and be seen by the passers-by. In all 
banquets and feasts they are shown the greatest 
honour. They are placed at the upper end of 
the table, where they are first served; at the 
lower end they help the men. All the rest of 
the time they employ in riding, in playng at 
i cards or otherwise, in visiting their friends fig 
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keeping company, conversing with their equals 
(whom they term gossips), and their neigh¬ 
bours, and making merry with them at chud- 
hirths, christenings, ohnrchings, and funerals; 
and all this with the permission and knowledge 
of their husbands, as snoh is the custom.” 

The high standard of female education in 
this century, limited as the class was among 
which it prevailed, has often been noticed. 

“There was no affectation of ignorance 
among the learned women of the sixteenth 
century. Learning among women was held in 
esteem. It was not thought unfeminine to 
tpeak good Latin, write correct Greek, or 
translate from Hebrew. Unusual and extra¬ 
ordinary, it was undoubtedly deemed for 
women to show fine scholarship, but it was an 
unusual and extraordinary merit. The absurd 
notion that the acquisition of knowledge or 
intellectual ability are things to be ashamed 
of was one of the base products of eighteenth 
century sentimentalism.” 

The authoress compares the female scholars 
of this period with their modern successors, 
rather to the disadvantage of the latter. 

“ The curriculum is more varied in the 
present day, but the study is not more profound 
than in the sixteenth century. The modern 
girl graduate reads her Plato—with the help of 
the best notes, as did Lady Jane Grey, but 
without the notes. To Lady Jane Grey Plato 
was a delightful recreation; to the Girton girl 
Plato is one of the authors she has to get up 
for the approaching examination.” 

The seventeenth century is characterised 
on the whole by a decided retrogression in 
the position of women. The civil wars 
were, however, by no means lacking in their 
heroines on each side, whose names are 
familiar enough. More obscure individuals 
of the same sex were not without their part 
in the struggle, and the City dames in 1643 
teemed to be desirous of emulating the 
action of their predecessors of 1429 by 
appearing publicly in the capacity of 
petitioners to Parliament. On this occasion 
they were not roused by the wrongs of 
an individual, but were ambitious of play¬ 
ing the part of mediators in the national 
itrife. The burden of their petition was 
in favour of peace; and not being satisfied 
with the answer they received, they “ cry’d 
oat the louder at the door of the House of 
Commons, ‘ Give os these traitors that are 
against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces. Give us that dog Pym.’ ” They were 
at last forcibly dispersed in a somewhat 
nngallant fashion: 

“ Ten of Waller’s troopers, having his colours 
in their hats, came to pass by the women, 
who would needs have the soldiers’ colours out 
of their hats, and took away the ribbons from 
two of them, and call’d them Waller’s dogs. 
Whereupon they drew their swords, and laid 
cm some of them flatways; but seeing that 
would not keep them off at last out them over 
the hands and faces, and one woman lost her 
nose. As soon as the rest saw blood drawn 
they ran away from the Parliament House and 
scattered themselves in the places adjaoent. 
And about an hour after the house was up, a 
troop of horse came and eudgell’d such as 
stood. with their canes and dispersed them.” 

Mrs. Hill has fallen into an anachronism 
in speaking of another petition, which she 
tells us was “ in the first year of the Pro¬ 
tectorate presented to the Commons by 
tradesmen s wives, praying for a redress of 


grievances.” Yet afterwards she says that 
“ Pym was chosen as spokesman by the 
Commons,” and seems surprised that 
“ although there was no longer a king upon 
the throne, Pym speaks as if he still had a 
sovereign to whom he owed obedience.” 
Immediately afterwards we read: “A 
few years later, in Ootober 1651, the 
women are petitioning the government 
again.” There seems to be here displayed 
a strange ignorance both of the chronology 
of the Puritan revolution and of the con¬ 
stitutional forms under which the movement 
was carried on in its early stages. Crom¬ 
well did not become Protector till the end of 
1653, consequently the date of October 
1651, instead of being later, was more than 
two years before. Still less could Pym, 
who died in 1643, have done anything “ in 
the first year of the Protectorate.” It is 
evident that the petition to which he replied 
as the spokesman of the Commons must 
have been presented, like the one previously 
mentioned, in the early part of the Civil 
War. If the author had studied the con¬ 
temporary records of the period more 
closely, she would not have been astonished 
that the parliamentary leader should speak 
of the King as still in possession of his 
authority; for the well-known legal fiction 
adopted on the side of the Parliament was 
that they were maintaining the constitu¬ 
tional powers of the sovereign against the 
evil advisers who controlled his person, 
and all their formal documents were issued 
in the name of “ King and Parliament.” 

If the general standard of female oulture 
had somewhat declined in the seventeenth 
century, it reached a still lower level in the 
eighteenth. The political influence of women 
in some directions was, however, now greater 
than it had ever been. The most famous of 
the lady politic’ ans of this century was the 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose exploits on 
behalf of Fox at the Westminster election 
of 1784 must have involved a larger amount 
of arduous labour than that of the most 
energetio modern canvasser, considering the 
length of a contest in those days: 

“ The Duchess of Devonshire was the last as 
she was the most notable of the female poli¬ 
ticians of the eighteenth century—the type of 
the great lady whose social rank was a measure 
of her political interest. The immense influence 
wielded by the Duchess was more due to her 
personal oharms and the energy of her dis¬ 
position than to her place in society. No 
successor has dimmed her lustre. She held au 
unique position. Since her day the Whig party 
has not been fortunate enough to have in 
coalition on its behalf a great beauty and a 
statesman of European fame.” 

Mrs. Hill describes with sympathy the 
great change in the position of women 
which the present century has witnessed: 

“The conception of woman’s place in society 
has undergone a process of remaking in this 
century. Even those who advocate keeping 
woman in what is called her ‘ sphere ’ have 
admitted into that sphere many things that 
would have amazed their predecessors. The 
change has been forced on by outward cir¬ 
cumstances as well as by a remodelling of 
thought, or, rather, the mental aspect has been 
largely determined by physical conditions. The 
immense growth of the population, and the 
exoess of the female portion, have altered the 
point of view for both men and women.” 


In her concluding chapter the authoress 
treats of “The Claim for Political Equality,” 
of which she is evidently an advocate. She 
regards it as 

“ really the basis of all efforts to improve the 
position of women; for it is a claim that 
women should be treated as responsible, inde¬ 
pendent beings, with duties to society and the 
State—duties which should carry the same 
recognition and privileges as in the oase of 
men. . . . The demand in all cases is the same 
—namely, that other things being equal, sex 
shall not be a disqualification, whether the 
demand is one for education, employment, or 
political privilege." 

Mrs. Hill does not profess to deal with 
the objections to female suffrage, and she 
appears decidedly too sanguine as to the 
prospects of its early realisation. Even in 
this country it cannot be said to have gained 
ground of late years, and on the continent 
there is hardly any appreciable movement 
in its favour. 

K. Seymour Long. 


Reflections and Commenti: i860 — i895. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. (Archibald 
Constable.) 

It would have been a thousand pities if, 
when triviality and unevenness so generally 
disqualify the products of literary oppor¬ 
tunism for presentment in a permanent 
form, this collection o£ articles contributed 
during the last thirty years to the New 
York Nation had not been reprinted, as an 
example, if no more, of what periodical 
literature might yet do to regenerate the 
decayed art of essay-writing. These are 
essays suggested, for the most part, by 
events of passing interest, by occasional 
topics of discussion in the United States, 
but raised above the level of their casual 
inspiration by a rare power of seizing upon 
elements of enduring and universal concern; 
and the volume, while it treats of subjects 
so manifold as to resist all classification, 
receives cohesion from its unity of intention 
and soholarlike consistency of style. A 
sober and judicious spirit governs the 
expression of Mr. Godkin’s opinions, even 
where they appear to have been formed by 
prejudice; and both the charm and the 
value of all he has to say are enhanced 
by large and imaginative sympathies, 
by breadth of view, and by a sense, so 
to speak, of historical solidarity. These 
qualities are particularly appreciable in 
articles which, like those on the “ Survival 
of Types," on the “ Comparative Morality 
of Nations,” and on “ Living in Europe and 
going to it,” deal with questions of more or 
less international interest. Mr. Godkin dis¬ 
cusses in a spirit equally removed from 
cosmopolitanism and from . insularity the 
growing tendency of Americans who visit 
Europe to stay there until they lose all 
interest in their own country. Neither the 
cause nor the remedy is far to seek. 11 No 
country,” says Mr. Godkin, “retains the 
hearty affection of its educated class which 
does not feed its imagination.” The great 
advantage of Europe over America in this 
respect is that Europe has a long history, 
and America h history so short that its in- 
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cidents are becoming almost ridiculous 
through rhetorical over-use. 

“ Unluckily, history cannot be made to 
order. It is the product of ages. The proper 
substitute for it, as well as for the spectacular 
effects of monarchy, in new democratic societies, 
is perfection. There is no way in which we 
can here kindle the imaginations of the large 
body of men aud women to whom we are every 
year giving an increasingly high education, so 
well as by iiuieh in the things we undertake 
to do. . . . The largeness of the country, 
and the rapidity of its growth, and the com¬ 
paratively low condition of foreign nations in 
respect to freedom, which roused people in 
Fourth-of-July orations forty years ago, have, 
like the historical reminiscences, lost their 
magic; and the material prosperity is now 
associated in people’s minds with so much 
moral corruption that the mention of it pro¬ 
duces in some of the best of us a feeling not far 
removed from nausea. Nothing will do so much 
to rouse the old enthusiasm as the spectacle 
of the pure working of our administrative 
machinery, of able and independent judges, 
a learned and upright bar, a respectable and 
purified custom-house, an enlightened and 
efficient Treasury, and a painstaking post- 
office.” 

The essay from which this passage is quoted 
contains more wisdom, perhaps, than any¬ 
thing else in the book. Two articles on 
Huxley, exposing the irrelevance and pre¬ 
sumption of some of the attacks made upon 
him by clerical opponents in America, and 
another on “ The Role of the Universities 
in Politics,” display a characteristic of Mr. 
Godkin’s, valuable in proportion as it is 
rare amoDg writers who take quidquid agunt 
homines for their province. He has an 
exact knowledge of the limits of special 
subjects, and profound respect for special 
training. It is this which makes him an 
admirer of the Prussian militarism—not 
at all any sympathy with the “strong 
man theory,” as an article on Carlyle’s 
political influence will show. Once his 
enthusiasm for science and freedom of 
thought betrays him into disregard of facts. 
“ We simply say,” he remarks in one place, 
“ that there are no Catholic scientific men 
of any note, and never will be if the 
Catholic clergy can help it.” Only a very 
strong prejudice against Rome, surely, 
could make Mr. Godkin forget the names of 
Claude Bernard and of Pasteur, men whose 
piety and whose eminence, one would have 
thought, were equally unquestionable. The 
instance is worth notice, as the author is 
elsewhere conspicuously accurate and fair- 
minded. 

None of these articles are essentially 
political. Several of them are reflections 
on American social life, which will probably 
be found not the least interesting in the book 
by Cisatlantic readers. Many are written 
in lighter mood. “ The Evolution of the 
Summer Resort” is a charming little 
essay recalling certain pages of Stevenson’s 
Silverado Squatters; and Mr. Godkin writes 
on the “ Odium philologicum,” and on the 
manners and morals of the kitchen, with a 
quiet gaiety which belongs to him. He 
illustrates both the theory and the practice 
of the ridiculous in his treatment of what 
is called the comic-paper question—the 
problem hi'herto unsolved in America of 
producing a really successful equivalent of 
Punch. 


Almost all the essays are exceptionally 
attractive in form. The English of Re¬ 
flections and Comments is correct and luminous: 
not the barbarous Anglistic still popularly 
supposed in England to be universal among 
American writers, but an idiom which 
betrays a fine appreciation of the literary 
traditions of the language, and might lead 
one to guess that, in particular, the great 
essayists of the early nineteenth century have 
not been without influence upon the author. 
There are in his moat eloquent passages a 
vigour and rhythm and a keen sense of 
the idiomatic which suggest De Quineey, 
though no doubt Mr. Godkin has not lie 
Quincey’s brilliancy, nor, for that matter, 
his asperity. A return to tradition in this 
sort of writing is to be very heartily 
welcomed ; and the superiority of Refections 
and Comments in this respect will be in the 
eyes of those who care greatly for good 
literature a commendation even stronger 
than the insight, the patience, and the in¬ 
formation which a thoughtful American has 
brought to bear upon subjects the most 
varied and the most fruitful. 

P. Y. Ecci.es. 


A NEW HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Histoire de It Langue et de la Litter at ure 
franchises, des Origines d {1)00. Publics 
sous la direction de L. Petit de Julleviile. 
(Paris: Armand Colin.) 

The first parts have appeared of what 
promises to be a most important work, and 
one that was urgently needed ; for, in spite 
of the large number of histories of French 
literature, there is none that is satisfactory 
throughout. When the Benedictines began 
the enormous Histoire littcraire in 1737, 
they recognised, just as M. de Julleville 
does to-day, that it is impossible for any 
scholar, however distinguished, to do full 
justice to all the periods of a national 
literature. The inestimable advantage of 
having an account of a subject based on 
first-hand knowledge throughout, is of 
sufficient importance to outweigh the minor 
disadvantages that are more or less inherent 
in all works of collaboration. Besides, these 
disadvantages, which resolve themselves 
principally into inequality of merit and 
diversity of treatment, can be reduced to 
a minimum by a skilful editor; and such | 
a one we certainly have in M. de Julleville. 
It is, of course, highly probable that some 
of the chapters of the present work will be 
less successful than others; but, even in 
the case of the least satisfactory among 
them, we may be sure of a high standard 
of excellence being attained. To begin 
with, only scholars of repute have been 
admitted into the ranks of the contributors ; 
and, as a further precaution, each of 
these writers has been assigned a task for 
which he had shown himself to be specially 
fitted by previous work. Thus, to take only 
the middle ages (beyond which period no 
details have as yet been furnished), tho 
editor himself will treat the Drama, M. 
Gautier the National Epos, M. Jeanroy the 
Chansons, M. Sudre the Fables and Roman 
de Rtnard, M. Bedier the Fabliaux, &•:. In 
order so far as possible to obviate tho other 
difficulty—that of diversity of treatment— 
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the editor and his fellow-labourers appear ». 
to have come to a thorough understand- '< 
ing as to the general scope and spirit of t 
the work. The old-fashioned “apprecia- 
tions,” which are so apt to degenerate into ij 
a string of merely subjective remarks, with- a 
out scientific value, will not be allowed to ii 
swallow up the bulk of the text, as is so M 
often the case. We are promised a goodly 
array of facts throwing light on the sur¬ 
roundings in which the works were con¬ 
ceived and written, which is certainly 
preferable to that other method, which , ] 
revels principally in dates and lists of 
names. _ ,, 

While the Histoire littiraire aims at giving T 
some account of every item of the literature 
produced in France, the editor of the -l 
present work has decided to omit the Latin 
literature altogether, besides everything M 
that is merely worthless repetition and ^ 
imitation of what has gone before. By , ' 
carefully mapping out his scheme into 110 _ 

chapters and eight volumes, it was possible 
for him to promise the completion of the -! 
enterprise by the year 1900, as opposed to -m 
the 159 years and 31 volumes which it has ^ 
taken for the Histoire littcraire to reach the 
fourteenth century. - 

This is the first scientific history of 
French literature intended for the general l;i 
student in which the middle ages come x 
in for their due share of attention; for the - 
Histoire littcraire, just alluded to, will be, .[ 
when it is finished, above all a work r . 
of reference for the specialist, while , 
M. Gaston Paris’ invaluable manual of 
medieval literature was never intended to 
be more than a rapid sketch, complete in .[ 
itself. There is, of course, no dearth of 
books that deal in a perfunctory and stereo- /■ 
typed way with the middle ages—a period, 
that is, assumed to have produced the Roland, *; 

Roman de la Rose, Roman de Renard, and one 
or two other works—before plunging into 
the sixteenth century; but such efforts are ^ 
productive of more harm than good. M. . * 
Gaston Paris has introduced the two ^ 
volumes that are to deal with this hitherto 
neglected period in a manner that is alto¬ 
gether above criticism. Such general ‘ 

remarks as are here given on the divergent ‘ 
and similar qualities of old and modern 
French literature, and on the social as [ 

opposed to the individual vein that runs 
through both these sections, are apt, in 
ordinary hands, to be vague, unsatisfactory, * 
and misleading ; but in the present case they 
must bo treated with the respect due to such 
a master of detail. 

Another novel feature, and one that 
deserves to be generally imitated, is the 
combination of the history of the literaturo 
with chapters on the history of the language, 
the latter having been entrusted to M. 
Brunot. In the same way that a history of 
music must necessarily contain some account 
of the instruments themselves, in order to 
explain, in a measure, the technical differ¬ 
ences existing, say, between the pianoforte 
works of Scarlatti and Schumann, so, too, 
a history of French literature should show 
how it was that the tongue used by Yille- 
hardouin came to develop into the powerful 
instrument by means of which Hugo and 
Renan produced their great effects. 
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We may add that there is to be a biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of each ohapter, containing 
the titles of all the best ■works that have 
appeared on the subject, while a series of 
beautifully executed plates—representing, 
in the case of the middle ages, portions 
of MSS. done in colour—will add to the 
general attractiveness of the scheme. 

H. Oelsner. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The City. By Frederic Carrel. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

Hearts do not Break. By Charles George 
Harper. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Nepheli. By Francis William Bourdillon. 
(George Bedway.) 

The Disappearance of George Drijfell. By 
James Fayn. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Braes o' Balquhidder, By Douglas 
Aytoun. (Alexander Gardner.) 

The Vigil. By Charles Montague. (Archi¬ 
bald Constable.) 

In Homespun. By E. Nesbit. (John Lane.) 
The Ebbing of the Tide, By Louis Becke. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Georye’s Mother. By Stephen Crane. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

With in the four-mile radius, numerous 
worlds rotate: worlds composed of human 
atoms whirling round their own appointed 
ion, whether it be the political, the com¬ 
mercial, the artistio, the literary, the social, 
or one of the host of planets sufficiently 
potent to attract a following. Not the least 
interesting nor the least complex of these 
systems is that centred in the city, whither 
daily, in tens of thousands, flock those who, 
in lesser or greater degree, join in the 
worship of Mammon. Mr. Frederic Carrel, 
in The City , attempts to depict one section 
of this composite world: that section, 
namely, wherein the passion for gold has 
swept all others before it. The subject is 
fall of possibilities; but power of a high 
order is requisite to trace with understanding 
the workings of the demon of speculation— 
to show how he sets his ignoble mark on 
men and women who, perhaps, start life 
with honest intentions, but later come to 
regard honour as a stumbling-block, gene¬ 
rosity as an effete fad, and self-interest as the 
guiding principle in all things. Undoubtedly, 
the author has made himself acquainted 
with many of the details of the unlovely 
struggle which, day by day, is waged with 
increasing fury. The unscrupulous com¬ 
pany promoter, the Hebrew capitalist who 
manipulates markets and creates “ corners,” 
the slave of "the tape,” and the sponsor 
of bogus foreign loans, are laboriously 
sketched. Each character, however, lacks 
the touch neoessary to make it human: all 
are but puppets moved arbitrarily to suit 
very obvious requirements, and the structure 
of the book is mechanical. The hero and 
heroine, too, might with advantage have 
allowed the body of the suicide to rest in 
the grave a few hours, at least, before they 
began their love-making. Despite these 
shortcomings, The City will prove popular, 
especially among the large speculating 


publio, whose appetite will be whetted, 
their interest increased, by these readable 
exposures. 

If the scramble for wealth, as some¬ 
times unscrupulously practised on the Stock 
Exchange, in the bucket shop, or in the 
office of the professional company-monger, 
presents human nature in an unattractive 
form, Mr. Charles G. Harper, in Hearts do 
not Break , seeks to reveal still greater 
depths of meanness—that is, if he is to be 
taken seriously, and unless this be done the 
book is destitute of point. The reader is 
introduced to the members of the Euterpe 
Olub—pseudo-poets, artists, and journalists, 
whose sole claim to distinction lies in each 
one’s exaggerated opinion of his own 
powers, or in his ability to find some needy 
artist willing to permit his work to be 
signed by an Euterpian, for the members 
are possessed of very easy morals. The 
authors of both these books disclaim any 
attempt to portray actual people or to depict 
real events. It may be remarked, however, 
that a certain swindler named Jonas Balfe, 
arrested in Buenos Ayres, is mentioned in 
The City, while many well-known men of 
letters and artists are alluded to, in somewhat 
questionable taste, by Mr. Harper, and the 
Pioneer Olub is spoken of as " that home of 
strange women, and seething centre of cor¬ 
ruption, whence proceed malarial theories 
and studies in morbid pathology, miscalled 
novels.” In conception and treatment, 
Hearts do not Break accords with the style, 
which includes coined words such as "be¬ 
slavered ” and “ fellow-feminines.” 

Mr. Francis William Bourdillon is known 
as the author of Sursum Corda and other 
volumes of verse; and even if this were 
not so, the critic might hazard safely that 
the too highly wrought story of Nepheli 
was the work of one more accustomed to 
write verse than prose. The central idea, 
treated with considerable skill, is that 
of a super-sensuous rapprochement between 
Nephele Delisle and Endymion Gerard: a 
bond as mysterious as it was potent, one 
which drew them together before they met, 
and finally, because of adverse circumstance, 
ended in the death of the girl. The vehicle 
of mutual expression was music; and the 
incidents connected with the Impassioned 
Sonata—a joint composition into which was 
woven the threads of their lives—occupies 
a large portion of the book. As a whole, 
Nepheli u well conceived, the subject aptly 
treated; but the sustained tension and the 
laok of reserve mar the effect. Too much 
stress is laid on the " ethereal diaphanous 
spirit-essence ” of the love, on the wander¬ 
ing of the two souls in " starry ways,” in 
“ a new found paradise, strange, immortal, 
undesoribed.” Briefly, if half the adjectives 
were deleted, Nepheli would be a stronger 
book. 

In pleasantly discursive fashion Mr. James 
Payn tells of The Disappearance of George 
Drijfell in a fashion quite different, for 
example, from that which Mr. Oonan Doyle, 
to whom the book is dedicated, would have 
adopted. The title and the prominent 
incidents suggest a sensational story; but 
the author prefers to proceed quietly, 
weaving in some love episodes at Cambridge 


and the journalistic experiences of a young 
undergraduate by the way. When, early 
in the book, the reader learns, on the 
testimony of a doctor, that George Driffell 
is a man of great intelligence, and " that he 
seems capable of such possibilities,” he is 
prepared for startling developments. Is he 
not bound to take heed of these strange 
words from a medical authority? The 
denoiiment is not to be foreseen until the 
narrative is well advanced ; and even when 
it comes, the sinner remains unpunished. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Douglas 
Aytoun is well-intentioned. He describes 
enthusiastically and at great length many 
Scottish scenes; he sketches two Scots at 
least whose names are held in honour. 
Judged as a romance, however, The Braes 
o' Balquhidder is weak. The plot, slender 
and emaciated in any case, is almost im¬ 
possible to follow amid the long descriptive 
passages, better fitted for a guide-book 
than for a novel, especially when the esti¬ 
mated acreage and measurement of lochs is 
set down without reason, and whole pages 
are devoted to historical reminiscences. The 
Bhadowy characters, too, have a tantalising 
habit of uttering commonplace phrases, 
which the author frequently puts in double 
inverted commas—whether in order to em¬ 
phasise or to excuse is not clear. The hero 
is a man "standing well on to nearly six 
feet,” but his mental capacities are well on to 
nearly those of an innocent; "Scott—the 
Wizard,” we are told, "conjured forth (if 
he did not actually create) the beauties of 
Scotland ”; and much more information of 
a like kind is tendered. 

In The Vigil Mr. Charles Montague 
relates the story of Umkonto, a Zulu 
Kaffir, as that well-proportioned savage 
told it to him one night when, because of 
the menacing cry of the hyena and the 
wailing of the jackals, they two had to 
watch by the camp fire. If the author is 
to be credited, the subjects of Cetywayo, 
even before our invasion of his territory, 
have little to learn of us in the way of 
wooiDg. The love-passages between the 
native hero and heroine contain many coy 
sayings, such as : " Do you hate me ? ” 
“ Ask my father.” “ What' I am to ask 
your father whether you hate me or no?” 
(Is the grammatical error common to the 
Kaffir tongue ? ) “ She gave a little laugh. 

I took her hand and felt it tremble in mine.” 
Thereafter, “ we poured out our whole 
hearts to each other in that little hollow by 
the river”—a proceeding which is popu¬ 
larly supposed to be confined to highly 
oivilised countries. In Zululand, as well as 
in Eogland, it would appear, " the country 
is overrun with young men having nothing 
to do but go about drinking beer and 
making eyes at the girls”; moreover, 
there, as here, the love-sick swain is wont 
to say, "But, I tell you I do love. It has 
possessed my whole nature.” Notwith¬ 
standing its unconvincing sentimentality, 
the book possesses several pleasant features; 
and the full-page illustrations by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick are characteristic. 

Under the appropriate title In Homespun 
E, Nesbit publishes ton episodes of couth- 
couptry peasant life, which she has sought 
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to express in the language of the people 
themselves—the dialect of South Kent and 
Sussex. Though the author cannot be 
said to have fulfilled her aim in this respect, 
the style is simple, quaint, and, at times, 
picturesque. Without striking originality 
of either subject or treatment, the tales 
have qualities, here of pathos and there of 
sincerity, which commend them to the 
reader; she conveys, too, something of that 
quiet charm that we associate with Wealden 
scenery. 

Mr. Louis Becke, in a series of twenty-one 
strange tales, presents a very vivid picture 
of the Pacific Isles, on one of which it seems 
he has lived. Brief as are the descriptive 
passages, they give a sense of the isolation, 
the luxuriant beauty, the peace which, even 
in time of storm, broods over those remote 
isles. In marked contrast to the nature- 
note of the volume, are the incidents 
treated. Crude passions are unmasked: 
bloodshed, secret murder, rapine and crime 
of the most revolting kind are perpetrated 
by native and European alike. Here, 
where the voice of Nana wit, the cave-god, 
still roars as he fashions for himself a new 
sanctuary in the rocks, where Tuarangi, the 
god of the skies, is yet worshipped, there 
is incessant warfare, endless struggle for 
supremacy between man and man. The 
directness of method, the simplicity of 
language, and the care with which un¬ 
essentials are discarded give strength and 
freshness to the work. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Becke named his volume The 
Ebbing of the Tide, a title which does 
not do credit to the originality of the 
book. 

George's Mother, despite certain marked 
defects, is a strong study of life among the 
poor of an American city. Every line in 
the drawing of Mrs. Keloey’s character is 
carefully thought out, each serves to in¬ 
tensify the vivid impression which we gain 
of her. The picture of this lone woman, 
who worships her son as only a mother can— 
who, in the evening, watches for his return 
from work with all the keen expectancy 
of a sweetheart; who is quietly content 
even when George is surly or silent; 
who anticipates the time when her son 
shall become “ a white and looming 
king among men ”; whose whole life is 
sacrificed to his well-being, and who dies 
believing in him against the evidence of 
her own senses—is invested with all the 
pathos of real life. George is less satis¬ 
factorily portrayed. It is hard to think 
of him as one who dreamed “ of the in¬ 
definite woman and the fragrance of roses 
that came from her hair,” “ of the chariot 
of pink clouds coming for him.” In several 
places the author permits his ready pen to 
run away with him, notably in the scene 
where the temporarily penitent George 
accompanies his mother to a prayer-meeting. 
In the circumstances, surely it is too much 
to say that, because the old lady insisted on 
marching slowly up the aisle to a foremost 
place, “ he felt he could have assassinated 
her,” and “ his hands were to him like 
monstrous swollen hideB.” 

Frank Hinder . 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus. Edited, 
with Historical Introduction, Commentary, 
Appendices, and Indices, by E. S. Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Teachers of 
Greek and Latin have frequent occasion to 
observe that something seems to have gone out 
of our system, and to have left our lads less 
interested in their reading than they used to be. 
Of course it was always hard to make boys 
work—it would be a bad day for England when 
it ceased to be so; but, when they did work, 
even the idle boys appear to have recognised 
formerly that they were reading about human 
beings. They saw human nature in what they 
read, they appreciated character and picked up 
bits of wisdom which recurred to them in later 
life. But now the whole thing seems to lack 
reality, and therefore interest. The boys seem 
to be reading about lifeless abstractions, and 
nothing is too absurd to be a possible translation. 
Without going so far as some critics do, and 
affirming that we have lost the secret of educa¬ 
tion, we suspect that harm has been done by 
the disappearance of Latin comedy and of ancient 
biography from the regular currioulum. Even 
if Plutarch was read in English, it was a great 
thing to have him read at all; and Plautus never 
lets his readers be dull or “ blink the facts of 
life.” If well taught, biography is, we fancy, 
one of the best introductions to the age with 
which it deals; and a boy who was taken in¬ 
telligently through the Julius or the Augustus 
of Suetonius would learn all sorts of useful 
things, even if not a single date was taught 
him about the potestas tribunicia, and even if 
his teacher had constantly to say, “ You musn’t 
copy that in Latin prose.” This is why we 
welcome warmly Mr. Shuckburgh’s excellent 
edition of Suetonius’ Life of Divus Augustus, 
and why we shall presently try to extend its 
usefulness by one or two suggestions. We 
should have liked the book even fuller in 
elucidation and illustration: its text might be 
made a peg for even more explanatory matter, for 
Suetonius touches all sides of Boman life. But 
we are well content with it as it is. The minute 
and life-like portrait of Augustus makes itself 
understood ; and a first lesson in the criticism 
of evidence will be learned by the student who 
tries to find in the good-natured emperor the 
inexorable sharer in the proscriptions. Perhaps 
the youth was less guilty than our authorities 
tell us: whose reputation did Boman gossip 
ever spare? But, at all events, as we read 
through the Life, the recollection of the early 
chapters grows faint. What does stick in the 
memory is the picture of the poor old man, 
suffering where he felt most keenly, in the 
honour of his house; surviving his friends and 
trusty counsellors, and trying to draw his 
family around him over a harmless game of 
dice, ytpoyrtKis. We hope for his sake that those 
“Blowjaws” of Tiberius did sometimes relax 
into a smile, and that even Julia played with 
her father at par impar with not too bad a 
grace. Mr. Shuckburgh follows in the main 
the readings of Both, and adds by a very happy 
thought the entire text of Augustus’ auto¬ 
biography, the Monumentum Ancyranum. The 
notes, which are fuller and meant for more 
mature students than the recently published 
edition of Mr. Peck, elucidate with peculiar 
care constitutional and military questions. 
The list of modem writers on the life or institu¬ 
tions of Augustus oddly omits the unfinished 
work of Y. Gardthausen. We made the follow¬ 
ing memoranda in reading the commentary: 
(1) The Latin style of Suetonius is analysed 
shortly in the preface, but the notes do not 
always point out peculiarities. The irregular 
build of a sentence inc. 25 ( Dona militaria ) has 
escaped observation. We suspect the intrusion 
of a gloss. (2) Beferences, even to pages of 


the book itself, are not very accurately printed. 
Planous and Silius were consuls in 13 A D., not 
B.c. (o. 101). The reference to Mommsen on 
p. 87 should ba to the Stautsrecht, 3. 492, note 
1 (ed. 1). (3) P. 130 (note) gives a wrong sense 
to the use of prosecutus in the Nero, o. 34. (4) 
The word betizare in o. 87 might get a kind of 
illustration from Catullus 67. 21: see Prof. Ellis’s 
note there. (5) P. 163 confuses the toga picta 
with the tunica palmata. (6) In c. 90 the 
emperor tonitrua infirmius expavtscebat. This 
might well be illustrated from Horace (8.1.9.71), 
Sum paulo infirmior, about religious scruples. 
(7) C. 97. Augustus, on his last voyage, puts 
to sea at night—surely not “for the sake of 
coolness,” when 8uetonius himself says it was 
ad occasionem aurae. (8) C. 98, Vietnam Capreis 
insulam Apragopolim appellabat, “ the neigh¬ 
bouring island Capreae ” : this is surely im¬ 
possible. 

Euripides: Ion. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix. By C. 8. Jerram. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Several causes 
have contributed to raise interest in the Ion of 
late years. Few Greek plays, if any, are more 
interesting to the archaeologist. Or. Yerrall’s 
edition and essay, with its revolutionary 
suggestions as to Euripides’ real intention in 
the play; Mr. Bayfield’s labours, and now 
those of Mr. Jerram; the selection of the 
drama for the Cambridge classical stage a few 
years back—all these show a rising barometer, 
so to speak, for Euripides in general and the 
Ion in particular. The recent investigations of 
Delphi by the French school will probably 
make the interest keener yet. It is not, of 
course, in every respect a play very well 
adapted for the “ upper and middle forms ” 
which Mr. Jerram has in view; on the other 
hand, its unfitness has been absurdly ex¬ 
aggerated. The pathos of Creusa’s position 
quite puts out of sight the uncomfortable back¬ 
ground of her story. We do not quite agree 
with Mr. Jerram (Introd., p. x.) that only 
Ion and Creusa have any “ distinctive 
features ” of character. Xuthus, the Pythia, 
the Paedagogus, as well as Hermes and Athena, 
seem quite as lifelike as the secondary characters 
in a Greek drama commonly are. Mr. Jerram 
says it is “ a drama of plot rather than of charac¬ 
ter.” Doubtlesstheplotisexoeedingly subtle and 
ingenious; none the less, we should Bay that 

lot and character are very well blended. Mr. 

erram’s introduction is well written, and the 
historical position of Delphi aptly and con¬ 
cisely described; the notes also are sufficiently 
full without being pedantically elaborate. 
Here and there we notice a kind of hastiness 
in the style of them: e.g., on 1. 195, it is 
explained that the torch [mv6v) was “ used to 
cauterise the necks of the Hydra after they 
were cut off.” Can you cut off a neck ? and, 
if you could, would you cauterise what was 
cut off, instead of what remained ? So again, 
on 11. 223, 224, an unwary reader would suppose 
that, in Aeech. Eum., 1. 48, the Pythia had 
seen no real Furies but only sculptures. Mr. 
Jerram knows better—but his words would 
mislead a schoolboy. On 1. 286, «#»? • rl ripq ; 
we think the emendation of Dr. Verrall— tim? • 
t( Main is soexceedingly probable that it should 
have been mentioned in the note. But, on the 
whole, the notes are good, and seldom super¬ 
fluous; perhaps those on 11. 891, 899, 970, 975, 
9S5 (last clause), 1016, 1061, are exceptions. 

“Horace.” — Od., Book IV. and Carmen 
Saeculare. By James Gow, Litt.D. (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press.) This is another 
instalment of an edition on the same lines as 
Sidgwick’s Vergil. The introduction contains, 
after a biography of Horaoe, an analysis of his 
metres (p. xxviii, &o.) and a collection of 
passages in whioh he has imitated or translated 
Greek poetry (pp. xxxviii. sqq.). The most 
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, interesting emendations adopted are (Od. ii., 
1,49) loque for the M88. Teque and the uiually 
adopted Tuque— a very plausible emendation, 
due to Mr. Gow himself, io as monosyllable 
being supported by Catnllns 61; Exsilit for 
ecenit or exitt, in Od. iv.,L 65—due to Rutilius 
Numatianus, a fifth century poet; dotium for 
rf arfmm, in Od. xiii., 1. 21—due to Prof. A. 
t Palmer. The notes are mostly short and to 
the point: like those of Page’s edition, they 
i are largely indebted to Wickham. As speci¬ 
mens, we might select that on p. 37, on 
“qualem . . alitem,” and that on p. 38, on 
i "abubere”: they supply sufficient help with¬ 
out undue facilitation. There should, how¬ 
ever, be an index; nor do we like the plan— 
i f ,g., onp. 38, 1. 21—of giving references to an 

edition of Odet, bk. i., which the boy may 
not have, as an explanation. If the book is 
published separately, the explanation should 
be repeated. 

Nutae Crilicae ad Platonis de Bepublica Libros. 
i l Pare Prior (Libb. I.-Y.) Scripsit J. L. Y. 

t ' Hartman. (Hagae Co mi turn : apud Martinum 

< Xijhoff.) The author has conferred a real 
i service on all scholars interested in the Republic. 
i In some 160 pages he has made what seems to 
i be a complete collection of all the suggestions 
i hitherto offered for dealing with the text of 
i the first half of the book. Besides giving the 
i | views of editors, he has also got together 
t the scattered criticisms of three or four dozen 
» other scholars, and probably nothing of the 

i smallest value has been said on the textual 

i; oriticism of the Republic which is not referred 

a to in his pages. Nor has he simply stated what 

suggestions have been made. He has also 
flammed and passed judgment upon 
; them, and supplemented them by a good many 

[, suggestions of his own. This is all, of 

i course, done vary briefly, within the limits 

[, ' he set himself; but the information 

s ' badly needed to be collected, sand the book 

!f | will be extremely useful to Platonic scholars, 

i. especially when the second part of it has 

i j appeared. It shows how much need there is 

l of a new and properly revised text. The 

i , Republic has in this respect been singularly 

s unfortunate ; for Schanz in his fragmentary, 

>nd apparently now discontinued, “Platonis 
i , Opera” has not touohed it, and the recent 

( ’ ’ text of Jowett and Campbell is hopelessly in 

wear of the last twenty-five years’ work. 
Prof. Campbell would make very few changes 
. I >ud Jowett would make none at all. Hart¬ 

man (who is not to be confused with his 
better known countryman and namesake, J. J. 
t Hartman) admits the need of emendation 

t in very many passages, and himself contributes 

to it, mostly in small points and in the way of 
- excisions. His criticisms are impartial and 
independent, showing good scholarship and 
i competent judgment, though a fuller examin¬ 
ation of many passages is required than he has 
! epacefor. We may quote his opinion of the 
| last English edition : 

"Gum non auderent a Parlsini A scripturis ne 
digit um qnidem tranaversnm discedere, argutiis 
vel cerdsaimas correctiones »<f»u trofuTTiKus refutare 
coacti stmt. Debetur tamen Oampbellio maxima 
gratia propter diligentissime oonfectam Parlsini 
A collationem . . . . et perdoctas aliquot notas 
explicationeeque in vol. ii. et iii congestas.” 

He is surely mistaken in attributing an English 
translation of the Republic to Mr. W. L. 
Newman, the editor of the Politic). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Cowden Clabke — the daughter of Vin¬ 
cent Novello and widow of Charles Lamb’s 
young friend, and herself known as the author 
oftheConcordance to Shakspere— has written 
reminiscences, which will he published by 
l 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under the title of 
My Long Life. Mrs. Cowden Clarke was born 
in 1809, and lived on intimate terms with 
several generations of men of letters and 
musicians. Her later years have been spent 
at Genoa, in the house where her brother, 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello, the music publisher, 
died last week. 

Mb. Jacobs and Mr. Batten will again 
join forces this winter in a child’s book, to be 
published by Mr. David Nutt. It will be 
entitled The Book of Wonder Voyages , and will 
contain examples of the story-telling of ancient 
Greece, ancient Ireland, and medieval Arabia. 

Mb. John Murray announces a new 
volume of his “ County Handbooks,” dealing 
with Warwickshire , with special chapters on 
Kenilworth, Leamington, &o. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, by one of his 
descendants, who is known as the author of 
“ The Life of a Prig.” 

Mb. H. D. Lowry, author of “ Women’s 
Tragedies,” has arranged with Mr. John Lane 
for the publication, shortly before Christmas, 
of a volume of stories about a child and a man, 
her friend, entitled Make-Believe. The book 
will be illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson, 
who last year illustrated Stevenson’s Child's 
Garden of Verses. 

The second volume of The Centenary Burns, 
edited by Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. 
Henderson, will be published by Messrs. 
Jack, of Edinburgh, in the beginning of 
next month. Embracing the posthumous 
poems, it will include eight pieoes printed for 
the first time from the original MSS., and 
several others which have not been printed in 
any earlier collected edition. Important addi¬ 
tions and ohanges have also been made in other 
parts of the text. The bibliographical and 
critical notes oover 180 pages. 

Mb. H. Snowden Ward and Mrs. Ward, 
joint editors of the Photogram, propose to issue 
early in August a volume entitled “ Shaks- 
pere’s Town and Times,” consisting of over 
120 illustrations, with descriptive letterpress. 
Many of the subjects have never before been 
reproduced by photography. The book will be 
published 'by Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, of 
F arringdon-avenue. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschbin & Co. propose 
to publish by subscription an index to the 
marriages in the Gentleman's Magazine, from its 
foundation by Edward Cave in January, 1731, 
to the dose of its existence as a source of 
historical information in Deoember, 1868. The 
compiler is Mr. Henry Farrar, who has already 
edited a similar index to the obituary and bio¬ 
graphical notices for the early period, to 1780. 
His method is to reproduce the original entries, 
with date and reference to page, adding identi¬ 
fications of his own wherever neoessary. The 
MS. is now ready for press, and printing will 
begin as soon as a sufficient number of sub¬ 
scribers have sent in their names. The mode of 
publication will be in five parts, of which the 
first can be ready by October. 

Prof. Thomas Powel, of University College, 
Cardiff, bas now sent to press the photographic 
facsimile of the Welsh Psalter printed by 
Bishop Morgan in 1588, which he announced 
some time ago. He has added a oollation 
of the text of the Psalms as they appear 
in Morgan’s better-known Bible, showing 
numerous variations in spelUng, punctuation, 
&c.; and also a reproduction of the unique 
leaf of errata, whioh is found in the oopy of 
the Bible presented by the translator to the 
library of Westminster Abbey. The volume 
will further be illustrated with a view of 
Morgan’s birthplace, facsimiles of his hand¬ 


writing, and reproductions of the title-pages of 
subsequent editions. It will be issued to sub¬ 
scribers through Mr. C. J. Clark, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. A. P. Marsden, will publish next 
week the fifth and sixth volumes of the 
“ Pocket County Companion,” compiled by 
Mr. Robert Dodwell, dealing with Devonshire 
and Norfolk. 

On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of duplicates from the library of the 
Earl of Crawford, and also of a selection from 
the French library of Lord Ashburton. The 
latter comprises a number of rare satirical and 
facetious tracts relating to events in France 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh¬ 
teenth centimes, many of which were privately 
printed or suppressed. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The National Review for August will contain 
an article by Mr. George Meredith on Mrs. 
Meynell’s Essays. 

A new story, by the author of “ Diana 
Tempest,” will begin in the August number of 

Temple Bar. 

The forthcoming number of Cosmopolis will 
contain: in French—a short story by M. Henri 
Lavedau, a further instalment of the Tour- 
geneff correspondence, an article on “Tunis 
and French Colonisation,” by M. Joseph 
Chailley-Bert; and an essay on “ Current 
English Literature,” by M. Augustin Filon; 
in German—a short story of adventure, “ In 
the School of Life,” by Herr Max Burckhard ; 
an essay on “Scandinavian Poets,” by von 
Andreas Salome; and a paper on “Women’s 
Suffrage,” by Frau Helene Lange. 

The Antiquary for August will contain an 
illustrated article on “ Early Mechanical Car¬ 
riages,” by Mr. Rhys Jenkins; an extract 
from “ A Diary of a Visit to London in 1795 ” ; 
and antiquarian notes on the Cardiff Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The summer meeting of University Exten¬ 
sion students is to be held this year at Cam¬ 
bridge, from July 30 to August 24. The 
inaugural gathering will be held on the 
evening of Thursday next, when Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity, will welcome the students 
and deliver a lecture on “William Pitt the 
Son.” The following courses have been 
arranged: on “The Influence of Greece and 
Rome on Modern Life,” by Prof. Jebb, Prof. 
Waldstein, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Grant; on “Studies in Connexion with the 
Early History of English Poetry,” by Mr. 
Gollancz, Mr. Alfred Nutt, and Mr. Churton 
Collins; on “ Studies in the History of 
Europe,” by Mr. Headlam and Mr. Rose; and 
on “Evolution,” by Mr. Marr, Mr. Parkyn, 
Prof. Haddon, and Dr. Roberts. Among those 
who will give single lectures are the Dean of 
Ely, Prof. Macalister, Dr. Cunningham, Mr. 
J. W. Clark, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Mr. Pattison Muir, and Mr. A. W. 
Olayden. A special feature of this meeting is 
the educational section. A series of short 
courses and single lectures have been arranged 
specially with a view to teachers. There will 
be oourses on “ The Scientific Study of Chil¬ 
dren”; on “ The First Principles of Education, 
illustrated by the Teaching of Herbert and 
Arnold of Rugby”; on “The Application of 
Principles to Practioe,” with illustrative de¬ 
monstration lessons; and on “Social Science 
and Education,” together with single lectures 
on a variety of educational topics by Sir 
J. Q. Fitch, Mr. Afthajr Sidgwick, Mr. Oscar 
Digitized by VjOOy LC 
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Browning, Dr. J. J. Findlay. Mr. H. Holman, 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, and Dr. Warner. Prof. 
Rein, of Jena, will also deliver a coarse in 
German on “The Science of Teaching, with 
special reference to Herbert.” 


OBITUARY. 


It is with much regret that we record the 
' death of Charles Dickens the Younger—as he 


No. 1 is in the possession of a farmer named 
Murphy, of Ballyeightragh, near Teampull 
Geal. It was found in the bed of a stream 
either on this townland or the adjacent one of 


was proud to sign himself the eldest son of Kuockanvrogeen West, close to the ancient 


The council of the Association for the 
Education of Women in Oxford has decided, 
pending the revival of the agitation for con- 


i - 1 • 1 . inuvvawu i i vaouu »' uov| uiuou w navi wuuicuv 

. .. the great novelist. For several months past ceme tery of Kilfountain. The stone is a flag, 
for the bus health had sadly broken down. A visit to 5 ft 10 ^ long and bearg a legible tho h 

nfiP.lflACl. PinrrhtnTi gcmaurnar roctnran nim • mif. uTfor . . . . ° ° . . 


Brighton somewhat restored him; but after 
returning to his house in West Kensington he 


worn inscription, running up the right angle 
pending the revival ot tne agitation tor con- returning to his house m West nensington ne and over the top as follows ■ 
ferring the B.A. degree on women, to issue had a relapse, and he died there on Monday, 

certificates to those of its students who have July 20. He was in the sixtieth year of his maqiliag maqi erca 

complied with certain conditions of examina- a ge, having been bora in January, 1837, while I am indebted to Mr. Curran, the national 

tion and residence. They will be of three kinds, Pickwick was still appearing in monthly parts, schoolmaster of Ventry, for first directing me 

but it will be essential for all that residence It seems that he was originally intended for to this stone. Before the first m are some 

shall have been kept in Oxford and a class business, and for a considerable time he was indefinite marks; but thev are natural, not 
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July 20. He was in the sixtieth year of his maqiliag maqi euca 

age, having been born in January, 1837, while I am indebted to Mr. Curran, the national 
Pickwick was still appearing in monthly parts, schoolmaster of Ventry, for first directing me 
It seems that he was originally intended for to this stone. Before the first m are some 


obtained in an Oxford honour examination. 
The first will be given for the strict B.A. course 


partner in the printing firm of Dickens & artificial—at least, not Oghamic. 

Evans, of Fetter-lane. But he always took a No. 2 was discovered in a ditch near the 
direct interest in literature. During his parish schoolhouse of Dingle, and is preserved 
father’s lifetime he assisted him in editing by Mr. D’Arcy, the master of the school, who 
Household Words; and almost to the last he kindly allowed me to examine it. It is the top 


with full residence. The second will be given direct interest in literature. During his 
for a oourse approved by the counoil of the father’s lifetime he assisted him in editing 


association as an alternative to the degree Household Words', and almost to the last he 
course: three examinations will be obligatory retained his connexion with All the Year Round. 
and twelve terms’ residence, but there will be Perhaps his name is best known for the excel- 
no limits of standing. For the third eight lent little Dictionaries, or guide-books, which 


terms’ residence will be sufficient, and an inter- he oompiled for London, the Thames, Oxford, 
mediate examination will not be required. and Cambridge. He edited an autobiograph- 

_ _ . .. . , ... , ,, ioal memoir of Charles Mathews (1879), and a 

The University .Defence Association mud the ,.: ubilee edi tion” of Pickwick (1886), with 
Gresham Commissioners Scheme (1894) Amend- m J ugtra tions of the placeg re f er red to and a few 
ment Committee have issued a statement of explanatory notes at the end of each ohapter. 
their objections to the bill constituting a g tjb more recently he wrote biographical and 
statutory Commission for the reform of the bibliographical introductions for a series of his 


University of London, lneir conclusions are father v g works, wh i 0 h Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
as follows: have just been publishing, in thirteen volumes, 

“ (1) That they do not oppose but support the with reproductions of the original illustrations. 


Their conclusions are 


establishment of a local or teaching university for 
London. 

"(2) That they object to the scheme promoted 
by the bill, because it seeks to establish a local 
university by destroying the essential character¬ 
istics of the imperial work of the preeent Uni- 
vereity. 

“ (3) And this, although a local university 
might be established apart from the present 
University without injury to that work. 

“(4) That if effect is given to the scheme, pro¬ 


of a pillar; the rest of the stone has not 
yet been found, though Mr. D’Arcy is keeping 
a careful watch for it. The inscription is clear 
in every score so far as it goes, and runs: 

E 

-ft. - rvTORIGAS. 

[. ma<ylj 

Against these additions I regret to have to 
set the following losses : 

1. A second stone, found at Ballyeightragh, 
but broken for building material before a 
transcript could be made. 

2. The precious stone at Ballywiheen, which 
has been wantonly broken into three pieoes. 
One of these (the top fragment with the con¬ 
cluding letters tos) I failed to find; another 
is lyiDg on the wall of the Oathair na gcat ; 
the third, bearing the name togittacc, is in 
situ. 

3. The stone at Clonsharagh, which I have 
found from personal inspection to be devoid of 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. LX^be^T^Ume toto Tin 

In the Boletin ot the Real Academia de la situ. 

Historia for June, Roque Chabas prints a 3. The stone at Clonsharagh, which I have 
truce between Jaime II. of Aragon and Don found from personal inspection to be devoid of 
Juan Manuel in 1296, relating to the districts Ogham markings: the strokes which have been 


of Elche and Murcia. Rodriguez Villa con' 
tinues, with no loss of interest, the publica 


vision will still have to be made for the work of the tion of the correspondence of Ferdinand the 
present University, which is wholly different in Catholic with his Ambassador at Rome. We 
kind from that which can be done by the external bave the demand for a cardinal’s hat for 


taken for such are merely natural weather- 
marks. 

R. A. 8. Macalisteb. 


Convocation, entitled under the subsisting charter T “ 25 ®* A dminUhTtor and Govei^r of Bwans^ek Bvotory: July IT, ISM. 

^■£&SS±t. Oommtaion eraoded » £2£T YKftfc £ 

the terms of ita reference in recommending pro- mistrust of his son-in-law, justifies his own Oxford, at the age o s • f hv 

cedore by bill instead of by charter, and that pro- conduct, and accuses the nobility of Castille of country was then absolutely untouc J 
cedure by bill overrides the charters granted so stirring up strife between the kings for their those American influences upon wmen . 
lately as 1863 and 1878, and the rights of Convoca- own advantage; to them is due the imprison- Henry Bradley would fall back to explain tne 
tion under them, although, by universal consent, ment 0 f j uana . Other letters treat of his wide area now covered by the to symbolic 

an imperial work of great value is being done ^dence in Naples, and his action in Italy, of the infinitive. To me this idiom appeal 

under these charters mid public utility demands Marfa gi veg qualified praise to Gomez’ with all the force of early association. I rejoice 

the maintenance of that work. ««TTist/ww nf Vim" Narciso Heroueta and in the use of it, and am glad to see it recognised 

•‘(7) That the Oxford and Cambridge Com- History ot Vigo. JNarciso ttergueta ana , ’ The fol f ow j ng {„ quoted from 

missions afford no precedent in favour of either Padre F.Fita print documents conceromg the m Utwrtuw. ine, louowing u quo 
the soheme or the bill, as ii shown by the acoom- Jews of Albeldia, in the Rioja, of the thirteenth 9 7 8® . , 

panying memorandum dealing with that subject.” century, and of the Bishop of Oalahorra, to “ He was not only indolent, he was opposed to 

whom they were tributary. A critical ap- the acquisition of knowledge through the medium 
Db. Edwin Gbuebeb, late reader in Roman preciation of Carlos III. will form the con- of books, and would say: ‘ But I don’t want 
law at Oxford, has been appointed professor of elusion of Manuel Danvila’s great work on this to ! 

Roman law and jurisprudence in the university reign. His fault is declared to be his too I well know that it is exceedingly strange; but 
of Munich. arreat subserviency to French politics and ideas, this knowledge is to me intellectual only, and 


Ximenes. Ferdinand in 1505 styles himself 
“ King of Aragon, of the two Sicilies, of 


cedore by bill instead of by charter, and that pro¬ 
cedure by bill overrides the charters granted so 
lately as 1863 and 1878, and the rights of Convoca¬ 
tion under them, although, by universal consent, 
an imperial work of great value is being done 


“ (7) That the Oxford and Cambridge Com¬ 
missions afford no precedent in favour of either 
the soheme or the bill, as ii shown by the accom¬ 
panying memorandum dealing with that subject.” 


those American influences upon which Mr. 
Henry Bradley would fall back to explain the 
wide area now covered by the “ to ” symbolic 
of the infinitive. To me this idiom appeals 
with all the force of early association. I rejoice 
in the use of it, and am glad to see it recognised 


of Munich. great subserviency to French politics and ideas, this knowledge is to me intellectual only, and 

s ttuvrvst Papppp WdSnbnrfrh has whioh led - amon ? other evU ®> the disa8tr o u9 gotten by dint of linguistic study. The idiom 

Mb. 8. Hbnbest Capper, of Edinburgh, has with England. Maria Fabi4 has a itself is part of my native inheritance. Many 

been appointed to the newly founded Macdonald ]Qftble revie £ of Habler . g W ork on the years ag^ when this idiom was debated in the 

chair of architecture m the Mao Gill University, beginningg of g ) avery in America, in which he jourahU, I recollect that the battle raged 

Monirea . corrects the author on several points. Some around those lines of Dr. Watts: 

- new Roman inscriptions are discussed by „ let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

r\ T) rn TXT A T TTE’DC'E* X^adr© rlta. Vft. Cl^A Tvafh mado tfimm ert • 


Montreal. 


journals, I recollect that the 
around those lines of Dr. Watts: 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


9 KINGS V. 18. 

* 1 Whin I am forced in Rimmon’s house to stand, 
And I in Rimmon’s house bow down my head, 
What time my master leaneth on my hand, 

Be this thing In thy servant pardoned.” 

Thus long ago the 8yrian captain prayed ; 

And, it may be, thus some pray now, when (hey 
To creeds out-worn expedient worship pay. 

G, A* H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED CORKAG UINET OGHAMS. 

Dingle: July 10, J898. lferleefosd: July It, 1695. 

There are two Ogham stones in this barony, “ I did not go, though I meant to.” That 
the existence of which I have learnt only sinoe the style of expression thus exemplified, whion 
here, though both have been known, many consider as defensible on the score or 
at least locally, for some time. verbal economy, was bom of the slovenliness 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them to; 

Let bears and lions growl and flgbt, 

For ’tie their nature to [? too.].” 

J. Earle. 
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of vulgar speech is hardly open to denial. At 
the same time, there seems to be ground for 
the surmise that, to some who have, otherwise 
than as mere imitators, latterly ventured it ,in 
literature, it may have appeared, on insufficient 
reflection, to be justified by certain locutions, 
legitimate and illegitimate, like those seen in 
the following quotations: 

1636 Anon., trans. Jean Desmarets ie Saint 
Sortin's Ariana, 122: ‘ I intreated Aristides and 
An ana to give leave that I might returns to 
fnccDur you, which they were very willing to.’ 
Hid , 218: 1 Having enquir’d of me all he had a 
minds to, I satisfied him with the most respect I 
could.’ 

1671. H. M , trans. Colloquies of Erasmus, 
519 : ‘ Well, Curio, enquire what thou hast a mind 
to. lest thou be not suitable to thy name.’ 

1685. Charles Williams, trans. Le Payer ic 
Bcutigni's Trusts and Zelic, 207 : ‘Since you believe 
it not requisite that you repulse your self, let’s 
essay what our Patience will be able to.' 

1701. Jeremy Collier, trans. The Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus his Conversation with himself ', etc., 246: 
‘And look you, continues he, how those Gypsies 
manage the People that came iu first, and lead 
them, whither they have a mind to.’ 

1711. Lord Holesworth, trans. Francis Hot - 
min’s Franco-Gallia (1721), 124: ‘I tax as much 
os I have a mind to.' 

1716. Myles Davies, Athenac Britannicae, iii., 
Critical Hnton/, 46: ‘The Primitive Christian 
Writers doubtless understand Scripture as well as 
any modern Arian can pretend to.’ 

1719. Da Foe, Robinson Crusoe (1840), i., 33: 

1 Going no oftener in to the shore than we were 
obliged to, for fresh water,’ etc. 

1720. Barnard Mandeville, Free Thoughts on 
Religion, etc. (1729), 322: ‘ There are a thousand 
artful ways by which subtle orators may pre¬ 
possess men, raise their pity, anger, jealousy, or 
any passion they have a mind to,’ etc. 

1722. Eliza Haywood, The British Recluse, 78: 

‘ I wou’d take nothing but what X was compell’d 
to ’ 1744. Ead., The Female Spectator (1748), i., 

189 : • Our sex has the privilege of saying what¬ 
ever we have a mind to.’ 

1751. Anon., trans. The Female Foundling, ii., 
114 : ‘ He granted my Bequest, both for myself 
and my Friend, which he was as willing is as I to 
desire him.’ 

1756. William Toldervy, The History of Two 
Orphans, i., 131: ‘I never had . . . any in¬ 
tention of doing any thing for him more than I 
am obliged to, as being executor of his father.’ 

Let us now turn to authors of this century : 

1823. Bobert Southey, Letters (1856), iii., 385 : 

* Certain it is that I compose much more slowly 
than I was wont to, when younger.’ 

1826, 1828, 1833. B. H. Fronde, Remains 
(1838), i., 204, 229, 322: ‘ I feel to understand 
places in the Psalms in a way I never nsed to.’ ‘ I 
feel quite differently from what I ever used to.’ 

‘ People now talk In a way which promises more 
than the old notions used to.’ 

1836. Charles Dickens, Flays and Poems (1882), 
L, 187 : ‘You may laugh, if yon want to very 
much, John.’ 

1839. Anon., in Miss Caroline Fox’s Memoriss of 
Old Friends (1882;, 38: ‘ You may keep it; I don’t 
expect to.’ 

1st-2. Charles Whitehead, Richard Savage 
(13-15), II., vi., 240: ‘ I was determined I’d tell you 
of if one of these days; and now I mean to.’ 

1853. Charles Beade, Christie Johnstone, 97: 

‘ It is my firm belief she cried nearly twice as 
much as Bhe really wanted to.’ 

1866. _ Lord Strangford, A Selection, etc. 
(I860;, ii., 319 : ‘As for human beings outside of 
them, I never see any, and don’t want to.’ 

1*71. Mr- John Buskin, Fore Clavigera, No. 
iv , iO: ‘The only satisfaction I have for my 
money is knowing that nobody else can look at it; 
and. it nobody else wanted to, I shouldn’t even 
hwi that.’ 

1*76 George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, i., 115: 
Papa and mamma and Aunt Davilow all wish her 
not to.’ 


to. In that work, Yol. v., 240, Mr. Buskin 
spoke of himself as “ a man who, for twenty 
years, has not written a word without testing 
it syllable by syllable.” But did he also test the 
soundness of the rule, sanctioned by the best 
usage, which condemns slipshod ellipses P 

Iu the United States, to a much greater 
extent than in Great Britain, the diction of 
books, particularly those of a lighter cast, 
represents that of ordinary conversation. And 
hence, almost without doubt, has arisen the 
hasty belief that the phraseology under notice 
was originally an Americanism. Yet, as its 
history, what is there to forbid the idea that 
it has crept up, alike on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to the educated from the uneducated ? 
No less current, among the common people 
here, was it in 1859, when I first came to 
England, than it is at the present time. 

Instead of to, in sentences similar to those 
which have been cited from Mr Buskin and 
others, there often occurs it, in writings of the 
last century and of this: 

1784. William Cowper, letter, July 19: ‘ I have 
not answered him, neither do I intend it.’ 

18.33. Thomas Moore, in Memoirs, Journal, etc 
(1853;, iv., 212 : ‘ Hobhouse had aektd him to go 
in one of the mourning coaches; but he did not 
intend it.’ 

F. H. 


“AN AMERICAN PIRATE.” 

King’s Head, Windsor Forest: July 18,1898. 

Mr. Mosher’s letter deserves a short answer. 

1. That some gentlemen take no exception 
to his proceedings does not justify him in 
victimising and insulting those who do. 

2. The few pages of my essay upon Mr. 
Bridges, which I have transferred, with omis¬ 
sions and alterations, to the first chapter of my 
book upon Mr. Hardy, contain a number of 
critical first principles, somewhat elaborately 
set forth, which it was a crude and ill-con 
sidered thing to publish in a brief essay, I 
find fault with that essay, not for anything 
that it says, but for its errors of proportion 
and arrangement: the errors most incident to 
novices in the art of composition. 

3. Doubtless, Mr. Pater’s “Child in the 
House” appears in his Miscellaneous Studies 
as it originally appeared in a magazine. Mr. 
Pater’s lamented death is reason enough for 
that, Miscellaneous Studies being a posthumous 
volume, not prepared for publication by the 
author. Bat that Mr. Pater was a sedulous 
reviser of his magazine work is a fact obvious 
to his readers, and familiar to his friends. 
And the “ Child in the House ” is a work not 
of Mr. Pater’s youth, but of his prime. 

4. Mr. Mosher’s jocose impertinences cannot 
gloss over the fact that to reprint an author’s 
work—good, bad, or indifferent—without per¬ 
mission is an aot of discourtesy and injustice. 
And now I have done with Mr. Mosher. 

Lionel Johnson. 


8CIENCE. 

Movement. By E. J. Marey. Translated 
by Eric Pritchard. With Two Hundred 
Illustrations. (Heinemann.) 

It is now a commonplace of educated men 
that the physical universe can be completely 
described in terms of matter and motion. 
From the earliest days of science, people 
have paid most attention to the properties 
of matter in living animals: indeed, it is 
only of late years that zoologists have 
abandoned the tradition of Aristotle and 
Pliny, that these alone were worthy of 
Clavigera offers eight quotations par- careful study. The various movement of 
***** *° 010 0118 just given from it, as regards I animals was passed over as unimportant, 


and common experience was contemptuously 
left to distinguish between the flying and 
walking and creeping things. Occasionally 
differences in this respect became cere¬ 
monially important, as in early religions. 
Physiology, which deals with the internal 
motions of an organism, is a quite recent 
birth, and still more recent is the idea that 
the movements of the organism as a whole 
are deserving of as careful study as any 
other detail of its life-history. 

Among the foremost exponents of this new 
view is Prof. Marey, whose treatise on Animal 
Mechanism has long been known as one of 
the most interesting volumes in the “ Inter¬ 
national Science Series.” That work, how¬ 
ever, was published more than twenty years 
ago; and since then Prof. Marey has made 
many advances in the exactitude of his 
methods of study. The great development 
of instantaneous photography has furnished 
him with an almost ideal means of carry¬ 
ing out his researches, and the American 
Mr. Muybridge has devised admirable ways 
of applying it, while Mr. Edison has 
familiarised the world of exhibitions with 
the visual reproduction of animal motions 
in a fashion adapted to more leisurely study 
than can be given to them in the open air. 
The subject is a very fascinating one, if only 
by reason of its clear indication of the im¬ 
perfect comprehension which the eye alone 
gives us of some of the most ordinary 
movements. Besides this, science has pro¬ 
fited considerably by Prof. Marey’s patient 
and ingenious labours. It has abandoned 
the old motion of the “crab-catching and 
beetle-pinning” school of ziology—that an 
animal was only ready for examination 
when it had been safely chloroformed into 
immobility, and all the admirable con¬ 
trivances called into play by the thousand 
needs of active life had become silent and 
unanswerable riddles. Among the ques¬ 
tions that we now ask ourselves about the 
mystery of life, none is more interesting 
than that of the constant adaptation of means 
to end which results in the many move¬ 
ments of a bird, or fly, or horse; and Mr. 
Pritchard has done good service to all 
those who do not read French easily in 
producing his clear, though occasionally 
Blipshod, version of Le Mouvement in its 
present handy and well-illustrated form. 
j.Ths earlier part of Prof. Marey’s book 
consists in a full and fairly exact descrip¬ 
tion of the application of the graphic method 
to the registering of animal motion. Every 
one nowadays is familiar with the prin¬ 
ciple of the process, if only through the 
barometer and thermometer curves pub¬ 
lished in some of the daily papers, where 
both space and time are represented by 
straight lines, and the whole diagram gives 
a faithful record of continuous motion. 
The movements of any point in a living 
body are of course much more complex than 
those of the extremity of a mercury column, 
only free to move up and down in its tube, 
and the diagrams are consequently more 
difficult to interpret when the tip of a bird’s 
wing or the hand of a fencer is under 
consideration, but the principle is exaotly 
the same. A practical difficulty, indeed, 
arises in the fact that a tracing point cannot 
!Be attached to a bild’s wing as easily as to 
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financial position has enabled the committee to 
make substantial additions to the School library. In 
this respect, as in others, the director has had con¬ 
tinually in view the possibility of establishing even 
closer relations than have hitherto existed between 
the various Schools and with the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, so that in the end they might con¬ 
stitute a kind of international archaeological 
university. On the recommendation of Mr. Smith, 
the island of Melos was adopted as a site for 
excavation, and work was begun about the middle 
of March, and carried on steadily until the end of 
May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results. 
Attention was mainly devoted to four sites: 
(1) Klima, on the coast, below the ancient city of 
Melos; (2) Trypeti, a village above the city, where 
the excavators lived during their stay on the 
island, and where some Dipylon tombs were 
opened and fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century n.c, which 
yielded a really beautiful series of ornaments in 
gold and silver; (3) Tramythia, near Klima, 
where, among other things, was found a mosaic 
pavement which, for completeness and for beauty 
of design and colouring, compares favourably with 
any that had previously been found in Greece; 
and (4) Phylakopi, where undoubted traces of a 
Mycenaean city have been discovered which should 
amply repay further investigation Of these eitss 
Klima alone was disappointing. Mr. Smith him¬ 
self directed the work in Melos for the first few 
weeks, with the help of Mr. Mackenzie ; and when 
he returned to Athens to be present during the 
Olympic games, and at the time when English 
visitors were chiefly to be expected, Mr. Bosanquet, 
who had meanwhile been in charge at Athens, 
came out with Mr. Clark to assume the direction 
of the work in Melos, which was, however, again 
visited by Mr. Smith before his return to England. 
Mr Fletcher and Mr. Kitson also assisted in 
Melos, as did Mr. Wedd, fellow, and Mr. 
Hemingway, scholar, of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, who were out for a time about Easter. 
But, besides the excavations in Melos, the director 
was enabled also, through the generosity of two 
friends, who placed a sum of money at his private 
disposal, and through the courtesy of the Greek 
authorities, to undertake for the first time some 
excavations in Athens itself. In the choice of the 
site and in other practical details throughout the 
work Mr Smith was advised by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
whose knowledge of Athenian topography and 
experience in excavation in and about the ancient 
city are unrivalled. The site selected, and for 
which the director, after long negotiations with the 
proprietor, obtained the necessary permission, was 
a plotof open ground south-west of the Olympieion, 
on the opposite b»nk of the Ilissos. Here there 
is a plateau between two hills, which, in Dr. 
Borpfeld’e view, seemed likely to be the site of the 
Kynosargee, with its gymnasium and its shrine 
of Herakles. At any rate, under a mass of later 
work, traces have been found of a large building, 
which, in extent and construction, might well be 
a gymnasium. In working over the ground 
upwards of eighty tombs were found, mostly of 
the geometric period. These excavations yielded 
many fragments of geometric vases, sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions, part of a very fine stele of the early part 
of the fourth century b c., and fragments of a 
large early Attic amphora, which is an important 
monument for the history of vases of a period 
which is as yet but little represented. In an 
adjoining field were found remains of a Boman 
colonnade, and also an impor-ant water-conduit, 
which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium 
of the time of Hadrian. Cordial thanks were due 
to Mr. Theodore Bent, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. C. W. Mitchell, and also to Dr. Dorpfeld 
for his invaluable aid as an adviser. Mr. Smith 
has succeeded in maintaining cordial relations 
with the other foreign Schools in Athens, and 
received valuable assistance from the French, 
German, and American Schools. It is only right 
M. Oavvadias, the Greek Ephor 
General of Antiquities, has shown every readiness 
wi8h “ ot tho director. .The first 
a » n ?! r attractive annual, describing 
nhriatma. j 8cllool > W4S issued soon after 
financial a'otil? baen V01 7 weU received. The 
that of ics'wrli 11 °f tte School, though still below 
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amount to over £860 per annum—about double 
those of the previous year. Over £1300 of dona¬ 
tions has been invested, and the School now 
possesses a permanent income of £60 per annum 
The Government grant of £500 per annum for five 
years is on the estimates now before the House ot 
Commons, and the committee believe that they 
may thus confidently reckon upon an annual 
income of £1400 for some years to come. Of this 
it is estimated that about £1000 will be required 
for the current expenses of tho school (including 
studentships) leaving about £400 per annum for 
excavations. Turning to capital accouut, the 
committee acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of 
the following liberal donations since the issue 
of the last report : Dr. Abercrombie, £10; Prof. 
By water, £25; Mrs. By water, £10 10s.; Mr. E. H. 
Egerton, £10 ; the Greek Play Committee at Cam¬ 
bridge, £25; the Olothworkers’ Company, £100; 
Mr. A. Harris, £20; the late Baron Hirsch, £100 ; 
Mr. 0. E. Johnston £10; Lord Loch, £5; the 
Misses Monk, £5; Messrs. Rothschild & Sons, 
£250; the Master of St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, £31 IOj. ; the late Mrs. Edwin Waterhouse, 
£25; and Mr. A. P. Whately, £10; as well as the 
following special donations to the library: Mr. 
A. G. Bather, £5; Miss Oruddas, £3; Mr. V. 
Corbett, £2 ; Mies Dabis, £4; Mr. Cecil Smith, 
£20; Mrs. Cecil Smith, £10; Mr. J. E 8mith, £5 ; 
and Mr J. E. Taylor,£10. Some valuable books have 
been given by Sir Wollaston Franks, Mr Bent, 
and others, while Miss Yule has kindly given two 
exhibition cases to hold a few antiquities to form 
the nucleus of a School museum. There is one 
development to which the committee attach great 
importance. Ever since the School was first 
opened, in 1880, it h3s been contemplated that 
when funds allowed, and when the School was 
established on a firm basis, the director’s house, 
with the School library, should be supplemented 
by students’ quarters in or near the School. The 
managing committee believe that the time has now 
come for carrying out this iutention, and have 
therefore decided to invite subscription towards a 
special building fund for the purpose. The com¬ 
mittee have ascertained that a suitable house 
could be bought for between £800 and £900, 
and in order to cover the farther expenses of 
furnishing, &c., they desire to raise not 
less than £1200 They earnestly commend 
this scheme to the generous support of all 
friends of the School.—Mr. Morley, in moving 
the adoption of the report, apologised for his 
presumption in so doing in a circle of archaeologists 
and fcbolars. He was not, however, in so bad a 
plight as the professor of the university of Louvain 
described by Goldsmith, when he was visited by a 
philosophic vagabond, who expressed hopes of 
making a living by teaching Greek. The professor 
said he had never learnt Greek, and had never 
missed it; he had obtained a doctor’s cap and 
gown without Greek; 10,000 florins a year without 
Greek; and had a good appetite equally without 
Greek. Thanks to Oxford and other places, he 
was not in so destitute a condition, and he knew 
of no greater spiritual refreshment than the read¬ 
ing of Greek masterpieces. He congratulated the 
School on the excellent work which it had accom¬ 
plished, and it seemed clear that the School had 
never before bad so satisfactory a meeting. Their 
resources were modest—too modest as compared, 
for example, with the £3100 a year of the French 
School, which had, in addition, received a special 
grant of £30,000 ; the £2400 of the Germans, to 
whom also the Government had made the noble 
contribution of £40,000 for the excavations at 
Olympia; and the United States School, whioh 
enjoyed £2000 a year. The British School had 
only a precarious revenue of £1400, of which, for 
the first time, a Government grant formed part. 
It was true that the £500 a year from the Treasury 
was only promised for five years ; but it would be 
the fault of the School it that grant were not 
continued. It was clear the School was doing its 
best on its modest resources. It was at first eight 
matter of surprise that Oxford and Cambridge did 
so little for the work; but when he was at 
Oxford the other day the Public Orator, in a 
humorous speech -not without its dark passages 
—had shown that the universities, in consequence 
of their large dependence on land, could never 
count on a clear balance, and were the suitable 
objects of pity rather than of envy. A more 


hopeful outlook was some of the South African 
millionaires. The Prime Minister, the other day, 
in reference to quite another subject, suggested 
that these OroestiBes of the South might be induced 
to relieve Great Britain of some of her obligations 
in another part of Africa. That was a fertile 
suggestion quite outside the political region ; and 
if the managers of the School diplomatically 
approached some of thote gentlemen the School 
might soon find itself in clover. At the British 
Museum the other day he had been admiring the 
results of the Turner bequest in the work carried 
on in Cyprus. It would be an excellent experi¬ 
ment to make some of those wealthy persons 
realise how valuable a work might be done in a 
special field by a gift of what to them would be a 
moderate amount. But in that, as in other fields 
of human activity, it was not money only, but men 
of ardonr and enthusiasm who were needed One 
of the most memorable workers in the whole field 
of Hellenic archaeology had just disappeared in 
the person of Prof. Ernst Ouriius. This was not 
the occasion, nor was be the man, to weigh the 
relative greatness of Thirl wall and Grote and 
Ourtius. An eminent Frenchmen had laid down 
the canon that in literature and art one Bhould 
have preferences, but not exclusions; and ia one 
respect or another one might place each of these 
great writers above his fellows. Then there was 
Finlay, of whom Prof. Freeman bad said that he 
had made the greatest contribution to historical 
literature since Gibbon Doubtless the greatest of 
Ourtius’s achievements in Greek archaeology was 
tho exploration of Olympia, where, by bis insight, 
his perseverance, and his ardent zeal, he had 
brought to light in priceless quality and quantity 
what Prof. Jebb called the salvage ot ceniuries of 
ruin. Both Freeman and Stanley had, each in 
bis characteristic manner, dwelt on the importance 
of the historian's seeing the places ot whicn be 
wrote ; and the Provost ot Queen's had pointed 
out that those students who had Ieirat in the 
school of actual exploration were able to 
impart a life and reality to this work which were 
missing in that of others. He was not sure 
whether the philoeophic depth and moral wisdom 
of the great Greek writers were not as clearly 
realised by the student at home as by the travel¬ 
ling scholar. But there could be no doubt that 
archaeological discovery shed a marvellous light 
upon the history and social life of the ancient 
world. Its value, for example, in the field of 
ancient religion was admirably illu»trated in Mr. 
Farnell’s recent book on The Culte of Greek Sta’ee, 
and still more so, perhaps, in the far-reaching 
speculations of Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough. The 
work which the School was doing was, he felt 
convinced, contribuliog greatly to the stores of 
human knowledge, and gave a great stimulus to 
the efforts of human thought; and cir/ied on as it 
was wonid add to the renown of this country in 
the domain of art and letters.—Sir John Evans 
seconded the motion, which was carried.—Mr. 
Cecil Smith then gave an acoount ia detail of the 
work of the School. 


Victor! a Institutb. —(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
July 15 ) 

Sir G. Gabribl Stokbs, president, in the chair.— 
Among the members present were the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Kelvin, Sir J. W. Dawson, Sir 
Sidney Shippard, Sir H. Barkly, Sir J. Fayrer, and 
Mr. W. Crookes.—The report, read by ihe hon. 
secretary (Captain F. Petrie), described the objects 
as tending to unite cultured minds in the investi¬ 
gation of qnestioos of philosophy or science, 
especially where such are alleged to bear on the 
received truths of Holy Writ, in order that hasty 
conclusions on either hand may not be uied to the 
hindrance of science or religion. The number of 
members had risen to 1500, of whom one-third 
were resident abroad. Among its losses the 
Institute had to regret the death of M. Pasteur, who 
had been a firm supporter. Among those who had 
contributed to the subjects discussed during the 
session were Sir J. W. Dawson, Profs. Oleland, 
Oalderwood, Hull, F/iiz Hommel, Sayce and 
Macloskie.—After the report had been read, Sir 
George Stokes gave an address on the Boatgen 
rays, and described at considerable length the 
work which led up to Boutgen's discovery. 
Referring to the fact notice! by Lenard, that the 
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cathode rajs could pass through aluminium, he 
said he did not think that they did so in a manner 
analogous to the passage of light through glass. 
Supposing the cathode rajs to be, strictly speaking, 
not rays, but streams of molecules, he suggested 
that an electrical action took place through the 
aluminium resembling what electrolysis was on 
one theory supposed to bo. The molecules, being 
highly charged with electricity, might set in motion 
on the other side of the aluminium wall other 
molecules similarly charged. Sir George Stokes 
then proceeded to discuss the nature of the 
Bontgen rays. They had their origin in the part 
of a Orookes tube opposite the cathode, but they 
were not cathode rays. That they could pass 
through substances opaque to ordinary light did not 
prove they were not ot the same nature as light. 
Light was regarded as consisting of transversal 
vibrations propagated in the luminiferous ether. 
Supposing X rays to consist of a process in the 
ether, were the vibrations giving rise to them 
transversal or longitudinal P They differed from 
ordinary light in several ways; but if phenomena 
of polarisation could be obtained from them, that 
would prove them to consist of transversal vibra¬ 
tions. Many experiments had been made to get 
such phenomena, but most had failed. One or 
two investigators thought they had been success¬ 
ful. If that were so, we might affirm that the X 
rays were due to transversal vibrations of the 
luminiferous ether. The absence of diffraction 
and interference phenomena was explicable on the 
supposition that the vibrations were of an exceed¬ 
ingly high order of frequency.—Lord Kelvin, in 
proposing a vote of thanks (which was seconded 
by Sir J. W. Lawson), said he had listened with 
satisfaction and comfort to Sir George Stokes, 
and his faith had been strengthened by what he 
had heard. Sir George declared for transversal 
vibrations, and he himself felt fortified in accept¬ 
ing that view. Not, however, that the fact was 
absolutely demonstrated, but there was great 
probability of that conclusion being true.—Dr 
Gerard Smith contributed to the interest of 
the address by showing illustrations of the effect 
of the rays. 


FINE ART. 

INDIAN NUMISMATICS. 

We quote the following from the annual address 
of the president (Mr. A. Pedler) of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal: 

“As usual a very large number of coins, about 
2200, have passed through Dr. Hoemle's hands 
in the course of the past year. 

“ Most cf them, 1953 coins, were sent under the 
Treasure-Trove Act, and reports on them wero 
published in our Proceedingt for April, 1895. 
Among them, one hoard, consisting of 548 copper 
coins, was particularly noteworthy, as the coins 
belong to a type hitherto quite unknown, and seem 
to he crude imitations of the ancient coinage of 
the Indo-8cytbian king Kanishka, current in the 
earliest cent uiies of the Christian era. They were 
found in Puri, and must be of very great age. 
Another hoard consisted of 892 square coins of the 
pre-Moghul Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa. 
Among these were two puzzling coins of a certain 
Muhammad : his identity is not known. 

“ Among the coins sent to Dr. Hoernle by private 
collectors for examination were found four very 
remarkable copper coins which have been noticed 
in our Proceedings for May, 1895. Two are coins of 
the Indo-8cythian king Kadphises II., and the 
other two of the Indo-Bactrian or Indo-Parthian 
king Abdagases. Both sets exhibit a unique 
feature : those of Kadphises show a new Bactrian 
legend, while thoee of Abdagases show the only 
instance hitherto discovered of the Bactrian (or 
Kharoshtri) script running from left to right. 

“ Of the little known and understood coins of 
Assam, Mr. E. A. Gait has published several speci¬ 
mens and descriptions. He was the first to read the 
hitherto undecipherable legends on the old Ahom 
coins of Assam. 

“ An important paper on the coins of the 
Musalman kings of Ma’abar, in Southern India, 
was published by Mr. 0. J. Bogers in our Journal ; 
also another on Moghul copper coins. The 
copper coinage of the early Moghul emperors 


of India, especially of Akbar, was one of 
enormous extent. Though much written about, 
they still present points—in respect of weights, 
types, mints, &c.—that require clearing up. Dr. 
W. Vost has made contributions on these points 
in two important papers in our Journal for 1895, iu 
one of which he determines the site of the old 
mint Dogam. 

“ The Indian Antiquary contains two interesting 
papers, by Messrs. T. M. Hangachari and T. 
tjemkachari, on some inedited coins of the kings 
of Vijayanagar and on Indo-Daniah coins. 

“ Ttte Vienna Oriental Journal for 1894 contains 
a paper by Prof. Buhler, which discusses some 
difficulties in Kharoshtri inscriptions on the Indo- 
Greek coins. 

“ One of the most important contributions to 
Indian numismatics is the late Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s book on ‘ The Coins of Medieval 
India,’ from the seventh century down to the 
Muhammadan conquest. It forms a worthy com¬ 
panion to his recently published book on ‘ The 
Coins of Ancient India.’ 

“ Very useful contributions also are Mr. 0. J. 
Bodgers’s catalogues, of which two have appeared. 
One is the Catalogue of the Coins in the Lahore 
MuEeum, in four parts; the other is the second 
part of the Indian Museum Catalogue. Mr. 
Rodgers has also nearly completed a catalogue of 
the coins in our possession. In connexion with 
these catalogues, Mr. Bodgers's li tie book on 
‘ Coin-collecting in Northern India ’ may also be 
mentioned, which gives much information and 
many useful hints to anyone interested in making 
a collection of Indian coins.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MYCENAEAN FLUTED COLUMNS. 

Ashmolesn Majeum: July 19,1880. 

In my letter from Crete in the last number 
of the Academy I notice a statement which 
requires rectification. 

The fluting on the column at Kalamafka 
is really well authenticated on Mycenaean art. 
The second tholos tomb at Mycenae shows the 
lower part of a fluted half column, and the 
type is further illustrated by some ivory frag¬ 
ments. One is tempted to trace the origin of 
this fluted type to the Egyptian colnmn formed 
of bundles of reeds, through the intermediate 
type discovered by Prof. Petrie at Tell-el- 
Atnarna, in which the reeds, instead of being as 
elsewhere, grouped in bundles, are “ uniformly 
ranged round, and eaoh treated angularly with 
an edge outside.” If this bs so, the iudyns of 
the Doric column are literally a survival of the 
thongs or oords which—as the Egyptian proto¬ 
type shows—hound together at intervals the 
bundles of reeds. 

. Arthur J. Evans. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., painter of 
historical and military pictures, has been 
elected a full member of the Koyal Academy. 

The copyright of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s 
picture of “ Kiohard Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Lady Anne,” now on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, has been acquired by the Art 
Union of London. The picture is to he etched 
by M. Leopold Flameng. 

The annual exhibition of works of students 
in schools of art for the national competition, 
and also a retrospective exhibition of prize 
works for the last twelve years, will open next 
week at the South Kensington Museum, and 
will remain open until the end of August. 

TnE late Baroness Llanover has bequeathed 
to the trustees of the British Museum a cabinet 
and its stand, with ten large volumes containing 
the unique collections of plants aDd flowers 
from nature by Mary Granville (Mrs. Delaney), 
whioh it was.the express wish of George III. 
should be preserved in the British Museum as 
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a standard work of art unparalleled for accuracy 
of drawing, form, and perspective, as well as 
colouring, truth of outline, and close 
resemblance to nature, to be placed with ths 
collection of rare prints and drawings and not 
with those of botanic specimens. She has 
also bequeathed to the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery a portrait of Mrs. Delaney by 
Opie, with a frame designed after her death 
by Horace Walpole for her surviving friend 
the Countess of Bute ; and a portrait of Ann 
Granville (Mrs d’Ewes), painted from life by 
Mrs. Delaney. 

The July number of Scientific Progress con¬ 
tains what we presume to be an introductory 
article on “Prehistoric Man iu the Eastern 
Mediterranean,” by Mr. J. L. Myres, of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford. He hero summarises, 
in a series of closely reasoned paragraphs, all 
the evidence which recent archaeological 
evidence has supplied for reconstructing the 
civilisation known as Mykenaoan. A useful 
bibliography is appended. In a subsequent 
article ho proposes to discuss the ethnological 
position of the race, or races, who originated 
and overthrew this civilisation, and their 
relationship with the historic inhabitants of 
the same area. Three points upon which he 
lays stress are: (l) the importance of pottery, 
as preserving the best evidence both of per¬ 
manence and of changes in type of civilisation ; 
(2) the extension of Mykenaean civilisation of 
a decadent type, and therefore of a later date, 
in Sicily and Italy, and even so far as Halstatt 
in tlio Tyrol; and (3) the sudden collapse of 
the Mykenaean civilisation, as roughly coinci¬ 
dent with the first appearance of iron in 
common use in the Levant. We may quote 
what Mr. Myres says about the changes in the 
types of pottery : 

“It has been already indicated, firstly, tha 
throughout the Eastern Mediterranean—in fact 
throughout the whole range of the Mediterranean 
early bronze culture—the indigeneous system of 
decoration is instinctively rectilinear and geome¬ 
trical ; secondly, that in the Cydadie area and in tha 
middle bronze age a quite irreconcileable and purely 
naturalistic and quite heterogeneous impulso appears; 
and, thirdly, that the fully formed Mykenaean style, 
when it appears, is, in spite of its far superior tech¬ 
nical skill and elegance, already beginning to stag¬ 
nate in many departments—the gem-engraving und 
modelling developing last, and retaining their vigour 
and elasticity latest, whereas the ceramic decoration, 
which appears in its noblest form at Thera and at 
Kamarats.is the first to exhibit tho conventional and 
mechanical repetition of a shrinking assortment of 
motives. We may now add, fourthly, that this failure 
of originality permitted of a recrudescence of tho rec¬ 
tilinear instinct which, though overwhelmed for the 
time by the naturalistic and curvilinear principles, 
had co-existed with them throughout; and that both 
floral and spiral motives, once allowed to repeat 
themselves without reference to their models, are 
transformed automatically into the latticod triangles 
and meanders, which are the commonplaco3 of 
rectilinear design. 

“At this point the survey must close; for now,on 
geometrically engraved tripods and geometric illy 
painted vases, appear Hellenic inscriptions in alpha¬ 
betic characters. Borrowed Oriental and especially 
Assyrianising motives intrude themselves into the 
panels of the rectilinear ornament, and attempts are 
made, however ineffectual, to represent first animal 
and then human forms.” 


THE STAGE. 

MR. GORDON CRAIG IN “ HAMLET .” 

Mr. Gordon Craig produced “ Hamlet ” at 
tho Parkhurst Theatre on Monday last. Such 
a production is not an everyday occurrence, 
and the magnitude of the undertaking must 
always present great difficulties to aotor »ud 
critic alike. 
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Although the Parkhurst Theatre ia at 
Holloway, Holloway is a part of London, and 
Mr. Craig’s is a London production ; for any¬ 
one can get to the very doors of his theatre by 
spending threepence in omnibus fares. Mr. 
Gordon Craig has been seen and liked in the 
provinces as “ Hamlet,’’ but town folk have 
only watched him play rather colourless parts 
at the Lyceum. This new venture of his has 
excited considerable interest in the places 
where people talk about art. 

Mr. Craig has conscientiously laboured to 
make himself a fine artist: his acting on Mon¬ 
day told us that, for it was a more finished 
and delicate picture than we had hoped for 
from so young a man. Nevertheless, though 
he was subtle and polished, with a complete 
ease and breadth of manner, in the first 
few scenes we were disappointed—there was no 
more in his acting than this mastery of tech¬ 
nique. Even on the battlements—a scene per¬ 
fectly staged and with that oopper-green sky 
that sometimes comes at early dawn—he was 
unconvincing. We did not seem to be knowing 
Hamlet better, or to be taking a more personal 
interest in the man: we saw him as merely an 
epicure in emotions. But as it is a truth that 
a man’s philosophy is the formula of his per¬ 
sonality, so when Hamlet had been with us a 
little longer, and we had listened to that wild 
biting wit of his, we liked Mr. Craig much 
better. As the play went on, it became more 
and more apparent that we were watching 
something very good indeed; and when the 
curtain fell we realised that Mr. Craig is not 
only a clever and successful actor, but that he 
is a great artist. 

In one scene especially was^he convincing, and 
a scene perhaps of less scope than some others 
—the burial of Ophelia. After all the sombre 
draperies of that dark castle of Elsinore, with 
the cloud of murder hanging over it, the contrast 
of the freeh green leaves and the little churoh 
affects an audience by the sheer mechanism of 
the thing; but allowing for that, we have never 
seen anything better done. The grave-digger, 
Mr. T. Eeynolds, was excellent; and Mr. Craig 
played the scene with a tenderness we do not 
often meet with on the boards of an English 
theatre. 

Miss Lucy Wilson as Ophelia was entirely 
charming, though she played unevenly, rising 
to a high level of artistic achievement in the 
mad scene, but not acting with anything like 
her full power in the easier episodes. We 
shall often meet with Miss Wilson in a year or 
two. It was an effective idea of hers to dress 
Ophelia in black. 

Mr. Craig is doubly to be congratulated, as 
be produced and managed, as well as acted 
in, the play. One word of caution must 
temper this congratulation. Mr. Craig should 
remember in all his studies that, in his efforts to 
avoid the turnpike roads of thought, there is 
always the danger of being lost in those too 
fascinating by-ways which lead to places 
where art becomes choked by attitude. 

Banger Gull. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Beethoven and hit Nine Symphonies. By Sir 
George Grove. (Novello.) 

The author, in a short preface, refers to his 
work as “a humble endeavour to convey to 
others tbe method in which an amateur has 
obtained much pleasure and profit out of works 
which in their own line are as great as Shak- 
spere’s plays.” The term “amateur” is fre¬ 
quently used in a disparaging sense, and the 
superficial and often inexact knowledge which 


many persons have of music may well account 
for this. Sir George Grove is an amateur in 
the proper sense of the term : he is a lover of 
music, and, pre-eminently, of the music of 
Beethoven. With the master's Symphonies he 
is thoroughly familiar; while to knowledge he 
adds enthusiasm; The analyses of those works, 
in the Crystal Palace and other programme 
books, signed with a plain “ G.” are known all 
over the world. They form, indeed, the ground¬ 
work of the volume under notice; but there 
are all kinds of additions—historical, biographi¬ 
cal, and critical—as valuable as they are inter¬ 
esting. The author could easily have made his 
work longer, yet, so far as we are aware, nothing 
of importance has been left unsaid : the book 
will form part of every musician’s library, by 
the side of Jahn, Nottebohm, and Thayer. 

The title of the volume deserves note: it is 
not “ The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven,” 
but “Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies.” 
In the case of Mozart and Haydn, it would no 
doubt be interesting to know more than we do 
at present of the circumstances under which 
they wrote their works, of the sources whence 
they drew inspiration. Yet in listening to their 
music we do not “crave” for a clue; we are 
satisfied with the musical thoughts and their 
developments, exhibited in clear, logical form. 
With Beethoven there is all this, but something 
more—the man speaks to us as strongly as the 
musician. The Third Symphony is not mere 
music written in a heroic style, but the out¬ 
come of strong personal conviction. Napoleon 
was only the outward cause which prompted 
the composer to express in tones his own 
thoughts and feelings. This Symphony ia a 
stately sermon on heroism, not mere portrait 
or mood painting. Then, again, the humour 
of Beethoven, which in his early works 
only showed itself occasionally, gradually 
became more prominent and of altogether 
rougher character, at times not unmixed with 
bitterness. In this we have a true reflection of 
the change which came over the composer. In 
early life he was sociable and, like Mozart, 
disposed to merriment. The growing infirmity 
of deafness, however, caused him to withdraw 
more and more from intercourse with his 
friends, while the apparently inevitable friction 
between a genius conscious of his worth and 
a matter-of-fact world gradually soured his 
temper. The loud “Polyphemus” shouts in 
the Finale of the .Seventh Symphony, the 
violent contrasts in that of the Eighth, call for 
something more than musical explanation. And 
seeing that, with exception of the “ Pastoral ” 
and the “ Eroica,” Beethoven has given us 
no due to his meaning, it is natural that we 
should study, so far as possible, the cause 
as well as the effect of those tragedies 
in tones. The immediate cause can rarely 
be found. Sir George seems to have come 
venr near it in accounting for the beauty 
and tenderness of the Fourth and the tragic 
character of much of the Fifth. The character¬ 
istic personality of the man helps, however, in 
a general way towards an understanding of his 
music. The master himself declared that he 
always worked to a picture in his mind; and it 
would indeed be interesting had he carried out 
the intention which he once entertained, of 
indicating the poetical contents of his works. 
“ All painting in instrumental music, if pushed 
too far, is a failure.” Thus wrote Beethoven 
in one of his sketch-books ; and his programmes, 
had he indicated them, would, like his music, 
have been kept within wise limits. 

Our author calls attention to Beethoven’s 
fondness for “ framing his principal subjects in 
the notes of the common chord,” also to the 
scale character of others. The composer’s 
intimate acquaintance with the fugues of 
Baoh will probably aooount, in no small 
measure, for such methods. Of subjects 
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based on the common chord, those of the 
first movements of the “ Eroica ” and 
the “ Choral ” are, perhaps, the most striking. 
The character and strength of Beethoven’s 
principal subjects explain to a large extent 
the powerful impression which his music makes. 
8ir George and other writers allude, and 
rightly, to the skill Beethoven displayed in the 
art of development; but the secret of bis power 
lay rather in the selection of thematic material 
which would not only bear scientific treatment, 
but would actually be enhanced by it. Some 
modern composers—and skilful ones too—seem 
to forget that fact; of living masters Brahms 
in this respect has, perhaps, followed most 
closely in the footsteps of his great predecessor. 
The allusion to the character of Beethoven’s 
themes suggested this comment. We do not 
for a moment mean to imply that Sir 
George lays undue stress on the master’s 
workmanship. 

A book on Beethoven’s Symphonies would, 
of oourse, be incomplete without allusion to the 
criticisms passed on those works at the time of 
their production, and later on. What Weber, 
Spohr, and other distinguished men said has 
often been quoted, and their harsh comments 
on this or that movement will always create 
surprise. And yet history has often shown how 
little a great man is able to appreciate the 
merits of his contemporaries: his own in¬ 
dividuality probably prevents him seeing that 
of others. In the case, however, of Spohr 
surprise is not unnatural, for was not he one 
of the earliest to recognise the coming great¬ 
ness of Wagner? The first three movements 
of the Choral he declared, “ in spite of occa¬ 
sional flashes of genius, inferior to any of the 
previous eight Symphonies.” The Finale he 
found “ monstrous and tasteless.” 

Much abuse has been lavished upon profes¬ 
sional oritics, and, no doubt, in oertain cases 
they thoroughly deserve it: some are incom¬ 
petent, others prejudiced. Yet even the best, 
by the very nature, perhaps, of their profession, 
find it difficult, not to say impossible, to 
perceive the real import of any new manifesta¬ 
tion ; in proportion as it differs from the 
past, a cautious attitude seems necessary. 
Sir George himself, commenting on an early 
and unfavourable notice of the “ Eroica,” 
remarks that “ allowance must be made for 
those who were hearing so original a work for 
the first time.” Some German oritics, however, 
showed due, if not full, appreciation _ of the 
rising master. Among these we do not include 
Hoffmann’s famous notice of the C minor—“a 


burning welcome, full of admiration, respect, 
and sympathy ”; for his words were dictated to 
him by imagination rather than by intellect. 
The remarks of William Ayrton in the Bar- 
monicon on some of the Beethoven Symphonies do 
not say much for his judgment or penetration; 
yet that critic, while acknowledging Ayrton’s 
failure to understand Beethoven, speiuts of him 
as “a good musician, and in many respects 
liberal and advanced for his time.” He 
thought the Ninth Symphony, with omission of 
the repeats and removal of the chorus, might 
“ be put into a produceable form.” 

Sir George refers in his preface to the pro¬ 
posal he made in 1891, to have facsimiles made 
of the autographs of the Beethoven Sym¬ 
phonies, and it is indeed to be hoped that the 
scheme, warmly received at the time, will 
shortly be carried into effect. And may we also 
hope that in the next edition of his valuable 
and interesting book an index will be added ? 
Under the “List of Symphonies,” before 
ohap. i. the day of Beethoven’s death is given 
as March 24, instead of March 26. How this 
error crept in is almost incomprehensible ; for 
surely there is no one living who knows the 
correct date better than Sir George Grove. 

£. S. ShxdlocH. 
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No. 1265, New Seriet. 

Thk Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
Utters regarding the sup-ply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche.”— 
Yol. XI. The Case of Wagner; Nietzsche 
contra Wagner; The Twilight of the Idols; 
the Antichrist. Yol. YUI. Thus spake 
Zarathustra: a Book for All and None. 
(Henry.) 

These two volumes are the earliest instal¬ 
ments of an English translation of the 
collected works of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
“ issued under the supervision of the 
Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumburg.” Such a 
translation it was on many accounts desir¬ 
able to see undertaken by competent hands. 
Report of Nietzsche on this side of the 
Channel has been heard now and again; 
but of knowledge, as distinct from notoriety, 
there is no great amount. Perhaps the 
majority of such English readers as take 
interest in these matters have gained their 
acquaintance with him, and their estimate 
ot his ideas, from the chapter devoted to 
him in Max Nordau’s Degeneration. But 
Nordau’s account of the literary heretics of 
the nineteenth century, though a fairly 
clever piece of journalistic work, is not 
inspired by the sympathy or intelligence 
which are indispensable if critical sketches 
of remarkable persons are to rise above the 
level of caricatures. It may be very likely 
true that there is a lack of proportion and 
completeness in each and all of the writers 
end artists Nordau analyses. But when 
the critic’s perspective is, to say the least, 
e> arbitrary, and his horizon as contracted, 
aa were in some respects the aims and 
methods of his “subjects,” the result of 
hie demonstration can hardly serve the 
larger interests either of truth or of 
utility. Meanwhile, the English public has 
only itself to blame if it does not set 
beside his pictures of Ibsen or Tolstoi the 
available versions of the works of these 
poets. It may still perhaps plead excuse if 
it accepts his travesties as an adequate 
presentation of subtle and ingenious essay¬ 
ists like Maurice Bands. And it is therefore 
eminently desirable that English readers 
should at length have an opportunity of 
making so much way to contact with 
Nietzsche as a good translation can afford. 

For the reputation of Nietzsche is cer- 
tainly a European actuality. He does not, 
of course, touch the masses as directly as does 
8 great dramatist or novelist. His audience, 
if fit, is scanty. But he touches those who 
are, or who ere long will be, in touch with 
the multitude. He has struck notes and 
awakened ideas which the purveyors of the 
literary market find it for their interest to 
transmit in various forms to the masses. 
It may be that his influence is but the story 
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of a day; it may be that he is not “ of the 
centre,” and the “ inlooks and outlooks ” 
which he opens up may turn out to be 
largely in the direction of nothingness, not 
in the line of true progress. All the more 
reason that the tide should be taken at the 
full. Even on the lowest rating, his person¬ 
ality and his utterances are a striking and 
occasionally a magnificent spectacle. And 
it will not wait for its beholder. Whether 
the phenomenon be called degeneration, or 
decadence, or fn-de-siicle- ism, or by any other 
equally meaningless and convenient name, 
it seems as if the world to-day moved with 
more feverish change than it did even half 
a century ago ; and it is hazardous for 
us to wait till time has passed its later 
verdict before we have Nietzsche translated. 
He has said severe things of England. He 
clearly thinks us even deafer to his lessons 
than, in fits of lover’s rage, he is prone 
to describe his Germans as showing them¬ 
selves : he does not credit even London with 
any appreciative hearers Of his message 
such as he descries in Paris or New York, 
Copenhagen or Petersburg. England is for 
him the home of cant and superstition. 
“ In it many thousand copies of Comaro’s 
book [on diet] are still annually printed ” 
(xi. 134). England has not yet surmised 
that there is any problem in morality 
(xi. 168). Immersed as we are in that 
“ contemptible species of well-being dreamt 
of by shop-keepers, Christians, cows, women, 
Englishmen, and other democrats,” we may 
probably gain something by the questionings 
of this enfant terrible. 

Something, a good deal in fact, depends 
on how the translation is accomplished. 
And Nietzsche, even in German, is not 
always, or indeed often, easy reading. He 
is an adept in allusivaness and insinuations 
pro and contra. He makes liberal use of 
that prerogative of coining strange terms 
which is affected by some of the leaders of 
literature, and plays subtly and gaily, as a 
poet-philologist, with the assonances and 
analogies of names. He assumes you into 
his confidence as a friend, pours into your 
ear, like “ the bright-eyed mariner” to one 
who “ cannot choose but hear,” the best 
secrets of his head and heart, through the 
abrupt turns and winding sweeps of a 
dialogue between the two, or rather the 
two-and-twenty, selves that struggle for 
victory within him; and when he sees 
from your eye that you are nowhere 
even among the two-and-twenty, he 
vanishes in the midst of a clause, leaving 
you to settle it for yourself, with a maze 
of marks of interrogation. He has gone 
faster than you can follow, and turned out 
of sight, though several zig-zags in his 
labyrinth, before you have made your first 
orientation. He is an Unzeitgemiisser, stand¬ 
ing aloof from the times, and not merely 
from the present, but from all— a wanderer 
and nomad in philosophy — and even 
from the shadow that dogs the wanderer’s 
steps: a fighter—for truth, perhaps—but 
always a fighter, even against his own dis¬ 
coveries : a born follower of Lessing, in so 
far as he knows that a truth which is given 
ready-finished is no genuine truth: a hermit 
of the present, and a man, or rather a more 
than man, a “ superhuman,” of the future. 


It is no wonder that he mocks you with the 
cynicism of a “ book for all and none ” ; or 
that he is proud of having given this genera¬ 
tion its hardest book, even if he also pro¬ 
nounces it to be its best. 

Of the two volumes here under review, 
that on Wagner, &c., vol. xi., vol. viii. of 
the German), is a very creditable rendering 
by Mr. Thomas Common. It is not, of 
course, free from mistakes, or disputable 
equivalents: what translation is ? Still, 
from it one can gather fairly well what 
Nietzsche meant; and it is laudably 
idiomatic. It may be doubted, however, 
whether he meant to say of Wagner’s 
music that “ it does not produce sweat ” 
(p. 6), or that “ France could no longer 
dispense with so much healthfulness ” 
(p. 44— the “ with” is superfluous). “ Noble 
civilisation ” has not the true ring of Vor- 
nehme Cultur (p. 161), and “ historical ” will 
not quite do for Welthistorisch in p. 291 {if. 
p. 294). “Which one desires” (p. 204) 
would run better “which one resolves to 
have”: and there is obscurity in “put in 
ban” (p. 244) and “state of exigency” 
(p. 207). It may be suggested, perhaps, 
that, if we remember that “ Dei Antichrist ” 
is professedly the first book of a treatise of 
which books ii. and iii. were respectively to 
be entitled “The Freethinker” and “The 
Immoralist,” its proper equivalent is “ the 
Antichristian.” Still, on the whole, vol. xi. 
is a piece of careful and commendable 
work. 

One can scarcely say as much for vol. viii. 
(vol. vi. of the German), which is said to be 
“ translated by Alexander Tille.” It is 
difficult for anyone who knows Dr. Tille to 
think that he can be directly responsible for 
the whole of this performance. Something 
may, no doubt, be allowed for insufficient 
intimacy with English idiom; but in places 
the result actually achieved suggests a 
beginner wrestling with the tools provided 
by a very elementary dictionary, and often 
worsted by them. Even the eccentricities of 
Nietzsche’s style hardly explain some of 
these uncouthnesses. To be literal is de¬ 
sirable ; it is good to be picturesque; but 
the first duty of a translator is to present 
his author as intelligibly as may be in the 
new language. We in English have lost 
our inflections, and it is no use trying to 
arrange words as if we had them still. 
Some of the mistakes are so recurrent as to 
suggest a fixed idea. For German Lust 
can not be equated to English “ lust ”; nor 
is “perceive” a suitable substitute for 
erkennen ; nor is German Art well rendered 
by “ kin." The reader who is not aware of 
this will possibly wonder if Schopenhauer 
is alive again in Nietzsche when he reads 
“ Life is a well of lust ” (p. 135); and the 
statement, “ I love him who liveth to per¬ 
ceive ” (p. 8) will scarcely explain itself. 
Who of the uninitiated would guess what is 
meant by enigmas such as “ Once Zara¬ 
thustra threw his spell beyond man, like 
all backworldsmen ” (p. 33); “ The State 
is called the coldest ot all cold monsters ” 
(p. 63); “In finding out and being 
silent the friend shall be master ” 
(p. 74); “ Verily after writing rabble 
badly smelleth all yesterday and to-day” 
(p. 136); “ We are the proper pair of good- 
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for-evil things, and good-for-good things ” 
(p. 358) ? In the titles of sections: “ giving 
virtue ” means virtue which makes gifts or 
is generous; “ august” should be sublime; 
and “ human ” should be read for “ manly ” 
prudence. It is a strange anatomy which 
turns Bauch into “ womb,” Nieren into “in¬ 
testines,” and Leil into “ stomach.” Neither 
a Fund nor a Widersacher is quite a “ fiend": 
nor are “ mercy ” and “ pity ” the same as 
compassion. But it would be tiresome to 
correct all slips. Fortunately they leave the 
main body of the genuine Nietzsche behind 
uninjured. 

It will be remarked that, in the order of 
its publication, the translation reverses the 
chronological sequence of the works. There 
are good reasons for doing so. If you wish 
to arrive by one step at the characteristic 
picture of Nietzsche which appeals most 
forcibly to the world, perhaps you cannot do 
better than select the “ Zarathustra ” and 
the “ Antichrist ” volumes. The latter is 
a fine specimen of the invective of the 
Vebermensch (who is not exactly the “Ur- 
mensch,” though a Times leader lately put 
it so)—one seems in it to hear Nietzsche 
wishing, like Caligula, that all his enemies 
had only a single neck. The great ccrase z 
1’in funs of last century has not lost its 
emphasis, perhaps, iu his closing words : 

‘‘ I call Christianity the one great curse, the 
one great intestine depravity, the one great 
instinct for revenge, for which no expedient is 
sufficiently poisonous, stealthy, underground, 
mean—I call it the one immortal blemish of 
humanity.” 

By 1888 his friends and allies of 1871 looked 
deceivers or apostates; and they share in 
the condemnation cast upon all whom, from 
Luther downwards, Nietzsche accused of 
helping to thwart that effort of emancipation 
which he saw typified in the Renaissance. 
It is thus that he turns with ferocity upon 
his old idol, Richard Wagner. There was a 
time when Nietzsche called Wagner’s in¬ 
novations an effort to penetrate beyond 
class divisions and conventionalities into the 
one elemental life, from which art draws its 
best springs of encouragement and stimula¬ 
tion for humanity struggling onwards and 
upwards. But with ttie revelation that 
came in “ Parsifal,” he seemed to see that 
this had been a delusion : that Wagner had 
capitulated to the sorceress of the mystic 
Babylon—taken in a larger than the 
Protestant sense—which bids sacrifice of 
intelligence, death to the passions, and resig¬ 
nation of the wili-to-life, which is the will- 
to-power. Wagner had, he felt, made music 
a Circe, a narcotic, a spring of death, and 
not of life. And yet, as in the denunciation 
of Christianity, so here it is not all a 
monotone of abuse. Wagner has gifts of 
technique ; and if he fails, it is because he 
has chosen to be a play-actor, instead of a 
ministrant to the higher life of the yet 
unborn. So even in the outburst upon 
historic Christianity, there are a few 
pages showing sympathetic intuition of the 
phenomenon at its source. 

The interest of the Thus Spahs Zara¬ 
thustra —which is not, as very casual in¬ 
spection has suggested, a treatise on the 
old Iranian religion—is different. It is an 
attempt which Nietzsche has made in the 


fetters of quasi-archaic language, and in 
imitation of that mixture of incident and 
parable, marvel and discourse, which is 
frequent in the scriptures of all nations, 
to present the gospels and the oracles 
of the peculiar “ task ” with which he 
believed himself charged. The attempt is 
Blmost fore-doomed to but partial success. 
The greatest prophets have rarely had time 
or taste to linger over and reproduce in 
literary form the sound of their own mes¬ 
sage : when they have so done, it was 
only on the lowest levels of prophecy, 
where tradition and practical needs 
spoke more loudly than the voice of 
the spirit. And though Nietzsche, as 
we are told, threw off each of the first 
three parts in a ten days’ spell of writing, 
such simulation of the spirit’s blasts is but 
a poor thing. Still, there are passages of 
beauty in the strange chant, and much that 
many of us would do well to ponder. 
Especially to ponder and ruminate. We 
shall unquestionably find much that is 
paradoxical, much that we can prematurely 
throw aside as not of value, and much, as 
in other scriptures, that we can twist to our 
own undoing. It will be easy to rest and 
be thankful on certain steps of that long 
stair which leads from man as he is and 
was, to man as he might be—man the 
“ superhuman.” It will be comparatively 
easy to pose as Imherc Men when ; for there 
are many sorts of such advanced thinkers, 
devotees of free religiosity, exact scientists, 
and the like, even utilitarians, evolutionists, 
and “ sanctified ” agnostics. But not with 
all these stages between the first man—an 
exile in the outer courts of the temple of 
an other-world god—and the last man— 
claiming and enacting his own right (which 
is his own task) to divinity—not with all 
such is Nietzsche equally well satisfied : 

“Not for you do I (says Zarathustra) wait in 
these mountains. Ye have come unto me 
merely as omens that higher ones are on the 
way to me. Ye are not beautiful and well¬ 
born enough for me. There is hidden mob 
even within you " (pp. 4VO, 421). 

The editor of this volume has spoken of 
one of these advanced ideas—the artificial 
selection of the human species,« la Frederick 
William’s grenadiers—as “ almost the lead¬ 
ing motive ” of the Zarathustra. It can 
only be the besetting cloud of a private 
“fad” which excuses such a misconception. 
And when it is suggested that Prince 
Piickler-Muskau is a " higher human ” on 
Nietzsche’s lines, we are reminded of the 
scene when Zarathustra, who has slipped 
out into the fresh air from his cave 
where all these products of progress have 
gathered, says to his familiars (the eagle 
and the serpent): “ Tell me, animals of 
mine, can it be that these higher humans, 
one and all, do not smell well ? Oh ! for 
pure smells about me ! ” Nietzsche’s safe¬ 
guard and glory is a delicate perception 
which revolts at anything gross, vulgar, 
heavy, luscious. There may be storm and 
waste, abyss and war, in his haunts ; but 
there is nothing mean, foul, petty. There 
are no close or carrion odours : and, as we 
have heard, that is much to be thankful for, 
in a yesterday and to-day which smells too 
often of the scribbling mob. Nietzsche ; is 
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impatient of idealisms and of the name 
idealist, not perhaps without reason, when 
words are smudged by ignoble use; but one 
cannot afford to throw these words away, 
and till a better has taken their place we 
may venture to style him a hard and 
romehm idealist. 

Yet, after all, though these two volumes 
are among his maturest, it does injustice to 
him when we thus rush to the climax with¬ 
out watching its gradual elevation. The 
“ Birth of Tragedy ” of 1872 and the 
studies on Strauss, Schopenhauer, &c., which 
were written about the same time, are in¬ 
valuable documents of his fundamental 
ideals. A later group of collected aphorisms 
shows him engaged with the problem of 
the origin of morals, and of the place of 
moral estimates in the scheme of reality. 
The majority of his work is critical of other 
systems, not of their ideas, be it added, as 
they stand recorded in the pages of the 
great individualities who father them, but 
as the composite accretious of analogous 
thoughts and feelings which shelter 
themselves behind these names. Thus 
when he attacks Kant, it is not the 
Kant of certain texts between 1781 and 
1790, but the set of ideas and apprecia¬ 
tions which tradition has built into the so- 
called Kantian dogma. He deals, in short, 
with recognised types of opinion behind the 
historical personages who have become 
eponymous heroes to the blend of their 
own ideas with the mass of contemporary 
thought. And this, though it may not find 
favour with the student of texts, is far from 
unimportant in relation to the general 
interests of mental life. 

A reasoned unity of thought it would be 
difficult to dif cover in Nietzsche. His is a 
mind brimming with antitheses, and one 
can only describe him by paradoxes. If 
you call him, as we have done, an idealist, 
it must be added that he proves it best by 
his realistic or even materialistic unveiling 
of the pura naturalia of life. He is proud 
to proclaim himself an atheist, for whom 
God is dead ; and yet his very central pur¬ 
pose is to manifest Godhead in increasing 
amplitude. “ Morality and religion belong 
entirely to the psychology of error ” is his 
cry ; but it means apparently that religion 
and morality must get rid of certain mis¬ 
conceptions if they are to perform their 
highest work and realise their true function. 
All talk about willing and producing some¬ 
thing new he declares to be waste of 
wind ; and yet “ Willing delivereth ” aDd 
the only salvation is in the creative man, 
who is no transmitter. Nietzsche is one 
who cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Hre is the spirit of negative dialectic 
which presses the dogmatist from corner 
to corner. He believed himself confronted 
by what he called an age of decadence , 
of descending life, in which the primeval 
instincts had lost their innocence and sure- 
ness, and were sickbed over by excess 
of consciousness. A series of disasters, 
of which the victories of Christendom and 
of democracy were not the least, bad, he 
thought, given the reins of the world into 
the hands of the weakly and the sickly. 
He dreamed of a golden age of primal 
heroes, when instinct :yas one con fident 
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life; and that dream grew out of a poetised 
reminiscence of the medieval conflict between 
the ideals of Asgard and the newer visions 
of the white Christ. He dreamed again of 
a golden future when a dominant Will would 
triumph over the discord of the impulses. 
But the will to what ? It sounds as if it were 
a will to greater fulness of being. But it 
is only the Amor f<iti ; the willing of what 
is and was. The ultimate secret on which 
Nietzsche’s system rests—the truth from 
which he shrinks with horror—is the doctrine 
of the eternal recurrence : 

“ All things return eternally, and we ourselves 
with them ; we have been there infinite times 
already, and all things with ns. There is a 
great year of becoming, a monster of a great 
year. In every great year we are like unto 
ourselves, in the greatest and also in the least. 
Souls are as mortal as bodies. But the knot 
of causes returns in which I am twined: it 
will create me again. I myself belong unto the 
causes of eternal recurrence.” 

But of this dark doctrine and of its inter¬ 
pretation this is not the place to speak. It 
is not necessary to call it, with Nietzsche’s 
editor, an unreasonable speculation and 
a grand illusion; but it is a significant 
symptom how impossible it is even for the 
most modern among us to tear up the 
ancient roots of his being. The “ teacher 
of the eternal recurrence ” is fast in Plato¬ 
nism, and in the mystic deeps at its base. 
“It is a pity,” the conscientious intellec- 
tualist will say. But the metaphysical 
need seems ineradicable in humanity. “ It 
is a metaphysical faith, after all,” says 
Nietzsche in The Gay Science (§ 344), 

11 on which our faith in science rests: we 
modems who know, we godless ones and anti- 
metapbysicians, take our fire too, after all, from 
the conflagration kindled by a faith which 
counts its age by thousands of years, that 
Christian faith which was also the faith of 
Plato, that God is truth, that truth is divine.” 

W. Wallace. 


“Foreign Statesmen." — Richelieu. By R. 

Lodge, (Macmillans.) 

A little book in size, not in importance. 
Scarce more than two hundred pages—just 
handy for wedging up the biography shelf, 
where those half-dozen bloated volumes 
which record the Life and Letters of the late 
esteemed Yicar of Little Sotwell seem to 
stand rather loose—perhaps some day, when 
we have a spare half-hour, we will take it 
down and look into it. So say those who 
weigh biography by the pound—professional 
sympathisers, party zealots, and what are 
called “sorrowing friends”; and rightly, 
for in their eyes biography is not a record, 
but a tribute to the dead and a trophy to 
the living: a mammoth “ Life ” is a life 
indeed. But, after all, the Yicar was only 
a blameless parson, and Little Sotwoll— 
nay, the Cathedral Close, the University, 
even Lambeth itself—is not exactly the 
wide, wide world. Not one of your lesser 
lights will shine on if diffused—concentrate 
it into a little spark. A few generations 
and no Christian eye will ever again explore 
those goodly tomes which would fain pre¬ 
serve the memory of our revered Pueey. 
For Churchmen Borne tiny abridgment will 
be provided ; for outsiders a few respectful 


lines in the Ecclesiastical History. But then 
more, much more than now, in their complex 
artificial world wili men of all faiths and 
schools prize each line and word of those few 
rare pages in which the sweet simplicity 
of Walton has portrayed once for all the 
Anglican saint. In the tender reverence of 
a new world Bishop Ken will long survive, 
a beautiful figure seen very far oil in some 
golden age of faith, yet strangely familiar 
to the latest of men by that which in him 
was so true, so wholesome, so Eoglish. 
Yes, the greatest biographies are perhaps 
the shortest. Such are Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets. Boswell wrote memoirs, not 
biography. True, some highly typical or 
abnormal private lives may bear detailed 
treatment, but the result is, if successful, a 
novel founded on fact. The public lives of 
the great men who have made history, 
when treated exhaustively, become history, 
not biography—practically the history of 
the period, only grouped round the hero as 
a centre ; which, if he really was a centre, 
a Napoleon or a Charles V., is very well; 
but not if he was a Maseena or a Corn¬ 
wallis. Nigh eighteen years of European 
history are dominated by the figure of 
Richelieu, vet one small volume may suffice 
for him. The model biography will neglect 
no step in the hero’s career, will trace and 
criticise his work, yvill select a few, a very 
few, private details and anecdotes to illus¬ 
trate his character, will carefully detail the 
part he took in the drama ; but of the his¬ 
tory of the times only such a judicious 
skeleton will be presented as is needed to 
refresh the memory of the student. All this 
Prof. Lodge does, and does excellently, with 
admirable judgment, method, and sense of 
proportion. It may be said that he has 
had no lack of materials in the voluminous 
and still growing Richelieu literature, but 
this very wealth of authorities made his 
task all the harder. While compress¬ 
ing into a small space a vast amount 
of valuable and memorable matter, he has 
given it a perfectly individual and consistent 
form. The work is a true biographical 
essay, and by no means a compilation or 
abridgment. A grand subject, carefully 
and adequately treated, it needs no minute 
comment. 

There are a few slight slips of the pen to 
be corrected. Thus (p. 140) La Valletta is 
called an “opponent ” of the Cardinal, and 
(p. 88) Gaston appears as the “ heir appar¬ 
ent,” though the whole intrigue turns on 
his presumptive claims. And is not “ har¬ 
bour of Blavet” a misreading of port du 
Placet 9 The Blavet is a river with L’Orient 
at its mouth, and the tide running np 
beyond Hennebout. But these are trifles. 
Perhaps Prof. Lodge is at his beBt in his 
Introductory Chapter, where he marshals 
the events of a long period in quite a 
masterly manner. Indeed, throughout he 
reduces the military and diplomatic history 
to its lowest terms, yet nothing is slurred 
over or omitted. All is clear and intelligible, 
even that terribly confusing Vatelline 
business. 

On two points I should be disposed to go 
somewhat further than the Professor. First, 
in his somewhat reserved approval of the 
execution of Montmorency, which seems to 


me a perfectly defensible act of high policy; 
and, again, where he minimises the influence 
of Father Joseph. Richelieu, like other 
great men, perhaps needed a formal confi¬ 
dant. Du Tremblay was able, conscientious, 
and secret. His advice was no doubt often 
asked, and on certain topics which he had 
made his own sometimes taken; but I doubt 
that he ever influenced the Cardinal, save as 
a trusty and consoling old friend. Not 
improbably many of their famous secret 
conferences were simply professional gossips 
between two ecclesiastics, for the “ grey 
cardinal ” was a zealous Church revivalist, 
and the “ red cardinal,” though he led 
armies and made treaties, was all the time 
consciously a prelate. This ecclesiastical 
side of his character and position is not lost 
sight of by Prof. Lodge. The legendary 
Richelieu of Da Yigny and Hugo has little 
in common with the zealous, reforming 
Bishop of Lu(;on, or the author of the 
Instruction du Chretien , a manual of ortho¬ 
doxy which ran through thirty editions. 
But what the great man really was neither 
Prof. Lodge, nor M. d’Avenel, nor M. 
Hanotaux (should he go on trying) can tell 
us. He can hardly be said to have revealed 
himself. He impressed his contemporaries 
profoundly, but it is difficult to harmonise 
their conflicting portraits of him. Clearly 
he was of all Frenchmen the supreme 
business man—so far, at least, we are safe. 
Prof. Lodge does not commit himself to any 
detailed fancy portrait, and all he says may 
be fairly accepted. Still better, indeed 
quite admirable, is his comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of the Cardinal’s domestic policy in 
chap, viii., nor is that on ecclesiastical 
affairs much less valuable. 

It would be pleasant to single out and 
dwell on many points we have marked in 
the book, for somehow Prof. Lodge, with 
all his precision and downrightness, has the 
gift of suggestion; but we must refrain. 
The work has merit of the first order : it is 
solid, sound, and will wear. Beyond that, it 
is thoroughly interesting; and, if the phrase 
be not too light, we would add entertaining. 

E. PCRCELL. 


Prose Fancies. Second Series. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. (John Lane.) 


Anything less of a book than this collection 
of reprinted pieces would be hard to find— 
even to-day. No one spirit, no single 
temperament, pervades the whole: the 
matter is not of a piece. But it can at 
least be said that all those moods which Mr. 
Le Gallienne is in the habit of exhibiting 
to his public are well represented. To quote 
himself, these 

“Forty thousand words! 

Forty thousand teura— 

All out o£ two sad eyes " 


comprise specimens of each kind of work he 
has done—tender prose poems reminiscent 
of the admirable Booh Bills , as in “ A 
Seventh - Storey Heaven,” “ About the 
Securities,” and “ A Seaport in the Moon ” ; 
true fancies, as in “ The Burial of Romeo 
and Juliet”; readable examples of his 
journalism, “ The Book in Yellow ” and 
“Spring by Parcel,Poet’’; chapters sup* 
Digitize by VjOOvLv^ 
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piementary to The Religion of a Literary 
Man; and a rather unfair proportion of 
that kind of writing which it is always a 
surprise—to the present writer at least—to 
see Mr. Le Gallienne producing. There is a 
sense, of course, in which one good page, 
one good line even, justifies a volume ; but 
that consideration apart, we cannot help 
wondering whether the publication of a 
collection containing so much matter below 
Mr. Le Gallienne's own high standard was 
well advised. Popular favour is not always 
easy to retain, as more than one author, 
producing book after book, has recently 
discovered. 

But, doubtless, the reader who has any 
real care at all for letters will excuse will¬ 
ingly enough those pages which are news¬ 
paper matter only, for the sake of the half 
dozen essays and fantasies where high 
success has been achieved. It was a sure 
instinct which prompted the author to 
lead off with “ A Seventh-Storey Heaven,” 
full of beautiful and tender touches, of in¬ 
sight, and of that peculiar quality of wit 
which Mr. Le Gallienne is almost alone in 
cultivating. His “heaven ” of the Poet is 
evidently in Liverpool: 

“ It lies aside from the great exchange, which 
looks like a scene from Romeo and Juliet in the 
moonlight, from the town-hall from whose 
clocked and gilded cupola ring sweet chimes at 
midnight, and whence, throned above the city, a 
golden Britannia, in the sight of all men is 
seen visibly ruling the waves—while in the 
square below the death of Nelson is played all 
day in stone, with a frieze of his noble words 
above the pedestal: ‘ England expects ’! What 
an influence that stirring challenge has yet 
upon the hearts of men may be seen by anyone 
who will study the faces of the busy, imagina¬ 
tive cotton-brokers, who, in the thronged and 
humming mornings, sell what they have never 
seen to a customer they will never see.” 

It was a cheap paradise (“indeed, our 
paradises, if we only knew, are always 
cheap enough; it is our halls that are so 
expensive,” Mr. Le Gallienne remarks) in 
the seventh storey of a building devoted to 
ship-brokers and commission-agents. There 
Love and Beauty built their nest, and 
thence, hand in hand, lovers indeed, would 
they sally forth to buy the materials for 
their little feasts: 

“ O, those hams with their honest shining faces, 
polished like mahogany—and the man inside so 
happy all day, slicing them with those wonder¬ 
ful long knives (which, of course, the superior 
class pf reader has never seen), worn away to 
a veritable thread, a mere wire, but keen as 
Excalibur.” 

The whole paper has that same intimatei 
appealing charm. One feels the note of 
biography—a note less acceptable in some 
of the other papers. One more quotation we 
must make room for, even though it crowds 
out another, not dissimilar, I had wanted to 
give from “ Death and Two Friends ”: 

“ When at last the little feast grew near its 
end, Love and Beauty would smoke their 
cigarettes together; and it was a favourite 
trick of theirs to lower the lamp a moment, so 
that they might see the stars rush down upon 
them through the skylight which hung above 
their table. It gave them a sense of great 
sentinels, far away out in the lonely universe, 
standing guard over them, seemed to say that 
their love was safe in the tender keeping of 


great forces. They were poor, but then they 
had the stars and the flowers and the great 
poets for their servants and friends; and, best 
of all, they had each other. Do you call that 
being poor ? ” 

It is a far cry from this atmosphere of 
young love to the scene of “Variations 
upon Whitebait,” a gorgeous restaurant 
with marble pillars, where the very waiters 
falls in love — an unpleasant idea this, 
surely ?—with the Poet’s companion. The 
writer’s mood has changed indeed. And it 
changes again in “ Spring by Parcel Post,” 
which is notable mainly for a singularly dis¬ 
agreeable picture of spring in a Surrey 
garden. 

“ The big Dutoh hyacinths are already shame¬ 
lessly enceinte with their buxom waxen blooms, 
so fat and fragrant—one is already delivered of 
a fine blossom. Well, that is a fine baby, to be 
sure! say the other hyacinths, with babes no 
Isbs bonny under their own green aprons—all 
waiting for the doctor sun.” 

“ After all its talk, science has done little 
more than correct the misprints of religion ” 
is the one good (though fallacious) phrase in 
those papers in which Mr. Le Gallienne girds 
at scientific men and their work, on the 
ground that, now they have reduced fhe 
mystery of life to a question of carbon 
compounds they are satisfied ! We have 
had the same thing before from the same 
pen, and it was not worthy of iteration. In 
“ The Fallacy of a Nation,” the poet turns 
politician. For his own reputation we 
should advise that paper be left uncut. 

Gbant Richabds. 


Johnson's Lives of the Poets. A New Edition, 
with Notes and Introduction by Arthur 
Waugh. In 6 vols. Vol. HI. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

The third volume of Mr. Waugh’s charming 
edition of Johnson’s Lives contains the 
biographies of Addison and Prior, as well 
as those of a number of writers who are 
read, if at all, only by the most conscientious 
students, and who are remembered by the 
general reader chiefly on aocount of their 
inclusion in Johnson’s series, or because of 
their connexion with their greater contem¬ 
poraries. Edmund Smith or Neale, known 
as “ Bag Smith,” Duke, King, Sprat, 
Sheffield, would have been forgotten long 
ago but for their occurrence in Johnson’s 
Poets ; while Halifax, Parnell, Garth, and 
Hughes have their chief interest from their 
connexion with Addison, Pope, Swift, and 
the other Olympians of the Augustan age. 

The notes in this volume seem on the 
whole more judiciously frequent, and more 
to the point, than in the first volume of the 
issue; and, while they do not lead the 
general reader into the pleasant by paths 
that tempt the student, they afford him all, 
or nearly all, the information really neces¬ 
sary to understand the text. 

Mr. Waugh rightly calls attention to 
two points connected with Addison which 
nearly all the biographers have overlooked, 
but to which I had alluded in my own 
edition of Johnson's Life of Addison. The 
biographers usually tell us that in 1699 
Addison received a pension of £300 a year 
from the Crown. This is, for instance, Mr. 


Courthope’s way of putting the matter, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s. It is, however, 
hardly a correct way. The pension, accord¬ 
ing to the memorial presented by Addison 
to King George I. (a copy of which in the 
poet’s handwriting still exists), was only 
paid for one year. He tells the new King 
“ that your memorialist was sent from the 
university by King William, in order to travel 
and qualify himself to serve His Majesty, by 
which means he was diverted from making his 
fortune in any other way. That the King 
allowed him an annual pension for this end, 
but His Majesty dying in the first year of this 
his allowance, and the pension being dis¬ 
continued, your memorialist pursued his travels 
upon his own expense for above three years.” 

If all this is correct, we must infer, as Miss 
Aikin remarks, either that the pension was 
not granted in 1699, or that it was greatly 
in arrear, for King William died in the 
March of 1702. But in the “ Bohn Standard 
Library” edition of Addison we are told 
that the late Mr. Bohn searched for and 
failed to find any official record of a pension 
of £300, while he did find a record of a 
royal grant of £200, dated June 1, 1699. 
Supposing this to be correct, it almost 
looks as though Addison, through mis¬ 
apprehension, or for some less excusable 
reason, had represented what was intended 
to be a single payment as the first instal¬ 
ment of a pension, and petitioned the new 
King to continue a provision which had only 
failed owing to the death of William HI. 

On March 14, 1718, Addison resigned 
his post as Secretary of State, receiving, as 
most of his biographers (again including 
Mr. Courthope and Mr. Leslie Stephen) 
state, a pension of £1500 a year. The 
warrant, dated four days after his resigna¬ 
tion, is, however, for £1600, as Mr. Waugh, 
perhaps following my own hint, rightly 
notices. Addison retained his £500 a year 
as keeper of the Irish Records in Birming¬ 
ham’s Tower, “though,” said Swift, “Ml 
the records there are not worth half-a- 
crown either for curiosity or use ” ; and he 
had just received an enormous grant of 
£3000 from the secret service money, as 
well as a royal grant of 1000 ounces of 
silver plate. The Whigs of those days 
well imew how to reward their faithful 
adherents. 

In his notes on Prior, Mr. Waugh makes 
a judicious use of the information furnished 
by Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. G. A. 
Aitken. It is curious that so much un¬ 
certainty should still hang over the birth¬ 
place of one who was so well known a figure 
in the literary and political world of his 
day. The editor tells us that “ Chloe ” was 
one Bessy Cox. This is the lady whom 
Arbuthnot describes in one of his letters as 
a “ brimstone bitch that keeps an alehouse 
in Long Acre.” In another letter, also 
quoted by Cunningham, he says that Mrs. 
Cox claimed only to be Prior’s Emma, while 
“ she owned that Flanders Jane was his 
Chloe.” This must have been a mistake of 
Arbuthnot, since Prior, in the opening 
lines of “ Henry and Emma,” tells us that 
it was at the desire of Chloe that he 
modernised “ The Nut-Brown Maid.” 

“ No longer shall the Nut-brown Maid be old; 

Though since her youth three hundred yean 
have roll’d: 
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At thy desire she shall again be rais’d; 

And her reviving charms in lasting verse be 
prais’d.” 

If the whole passage is not entirely imagi¬ 
nary, which is indeed quite possible, the 
“ little ale-house keeper’s wife ” could 
hardly have been so degraded as the other 
biographers of Prior have supposed. A 
I woman who could appreciate the delightful 
picture of woman’s faith and love and self- 
sacrifice presented in the old ballad could 
hardly have been simply “a despicable 
drab,” as Johnson calls her. 

The other Lives in the volume, as I have 
said, are not likely to interest the ordinary 
reader. Spratt has some importance as the 
biographer and historian, though none as a 
poet. Pope called him “ a worse Cowley.” 
Mr. Waugh does not refer to the fact that 
Johnson suppressed without comment the 
scandalous story told by Pope about the 
share borne by Spratt in the death of his 
friend. 

“ They had been together to see a neighbour 
of Cowley’s, who (according to the fashion of 
those times) made them too weloome. They did 
not set out for their walk home till it was too 
late ; and had drank so deep, that they lay out 
, in the fields all night. This gave Cowley the 
fever that oarried him off. The parish still 
talks of the drunken Dean.” 

Johnson must have seen this tale in Spence, 
but characteristically enough omits all refer¬ 
ence to it. 

There is no need to linger longer over 
this fresh instalment of Johnson’s master¬ 
piece. Suffice it to say that Mr. Waugh 
and his publishers have done all in their 
power to render this new edition delightful. 

Frederick Byland. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Two Women and a Man. By Ellam Fenwick 
Allan. (Walter Scott.) 

J/y Little Lady Anne. By Mrs. Egerton 
Castle. (John Lane.) 

The Jam of Death. By Grant Allen. 

(Jarrold.) 

Worth While. By E. F. Montresor. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

The Dream Charlotte. By M. Betbam- 

Edwards. (A. & C. Blaok.) 

The Silk of Kine. By L. McManus. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Kate Grenville. By Lord Monk b well. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

The World and a Man. By Z. Z. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Ma. Allan’s “ society sketch ” busies itself, 
as the title hints, with a problem that has 
often proved effective in the hands of a 
skilful novelist. But Two Women and a Man 
is the work of a raw amateur, loosely con¬ 
structed, clumsily written. Some of the 
characters are less wooden than others, but 
all the “smart” people are uncommonly 
vulgar and slangy. The one really refined 
person in the story is a good deal of a prig. 

Mrs. Castle writes with some elegance and 
skilL She tells a pathetic, though rather 


morbid, story cleverly. But for all her 
ability it never gets at the heart of the 
reader. Perhaps this cleverness of the 
writer’s is too evident: one sees the strings 
by which the puppets are worked. Care, 
even unusual labour, seems to have been 
devoted to her task; and the result is, cer¬ 
tainly, pleasant for the moment. But 
because the art that conceals art is not 
Mrs. Castle’s, merely the vaguest memories 
of the story remain five minutes after the 
book is finished. There lingers only sur¬ 
prise at the patient and conscientious 
capacity of the writer. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s new story is a good one 
of an unambitious kind, also it is admirably 
written. The grim adventure with the China¬ 
man in the chamber of horrors is an excellent 
bit of blood-curdling narrative, the arrival 
of the grand piano at Cooper’s Pike is an 
incident humorous in itself and humorously 
told. It would be hard on this industrious 
author to do more than hint at the good 
things, for the tale is very short. 

Probably there never was a time when so 
many books were published that command, 
even from the most reluctant, the verdict 
“ dexterous.” For the most part these 
volumes are unpleasant, needlessly nasty, 
aggressively futile. They reveal no know 
ledge of types of human nature studied 
sanely and cleanly. A phase, a mood, are 
well enough portrayed. The phase is usually 
dirty, the mood sickly, the result hysterical. 
The quiet excellence of Miss Montresor’s 
little book may likely enough cause it to 
lie unnoticed among its shrieking com¬ 
panions. There is, none the less, more of 
art and literature in her two short sketches 
than one is likely to meet with again in a 
hurry. The title-story is full of humour of 
the tenderer sort, a humour nearly akin to 
tears. The second story, though hardly so 
good, is far from being poor or common¬ 
place. The author of Worth While may 
easily despise mifi-e notorious rivals. If 
inferior work, gaudily bedraped, gets all 
the encores, in the shape of many editions, 
I cannot think she will greatly care. Such 
work as hers only comes, as the proverb has 
it, by prayer and fasting. And she will 
receive ungrudging praise from those who 
revere sterling merit, respect labour at once 
unobtrusive, competent, sincere. 

Tales of the French Bevolution are by no 
means a novelty. They come often, and they 
vary from each other in but slight par¬ 
ticulars. Miss Betham-Edwards, choosing 
that much bewritten period, has managed to 
complete a story that is more original than 
its fellows. The bloodier, noisier, revolution 
works itself out far away from her Norman 
peasants. She seeks to relate how the vast 
changes in Paris and the great cities affected 
the lives and thoughts of these simple folk. 
The story moves along slowly : there is little 
plot, joys and sorrows are of the humblest. 
The vague unrest, the fear of far off horrors 
half understood, the troublesome enthusiasm 
of the letters received by the heroine from 
her foster sister Charlotte Cord ay, the shock 
caused by the rumour of the great crime, 
condemned yet secretly applauded, are in¬ 
terpreted surely and felicitously. 


Historical novels are seldom satisfactory. 
Only Westward Ho ! and a few others create 
the appropriate atmosphere. To write of 
doublet or shield, to record strange oaths, 
does not make the characters other than men 
of to-day, whether they profess to fight with 
Charlemagne or bend the knee to Elizabeth 
the Virgin. This hybrid form of fiction, 
however, has an undoubted, if curious, 
fascination for both authors and readers. 
Unheeded is the protest that pure fiction, 
real history, is more profitable and more 
entertaining. Mr. McManus has chosen a 
picturesque period, that of Ireland overrun 
by Cromwell’s soldiers. He can write 
vigorously, and takes us through many a 
rough adventure at a swinging pace. The 
Silk of Kine is, on the whole, palatable even 
to him who prefers his history and his fiction 
served on separate dishes. 

The story Lord Monkswell repeats has 
been told over and over again since novels 
were first invented. All the same, the lost 
will, the rightful heir, the dishonest attorney, 
have some go left in them still. Nor would 
it be fair to examine too closely the plot; for, 
as the title reminds us, the book is chiefly a 
study of a girl’s character. Kate Grenville 
is an attractive young woman, who can be 
angry on occasion, is often wilful and head¬ 
strong, and therefore not insipidly angelic. 
Of the other characters there is but little to 
say, except that they are unimportant. The 
book is not strong, but makes a pleasant 
impression. 

The World and a Man is a sad and sordid 
history—a history of high ideals dwindling 
to selfishness, of brave dreams leading to 
hideous realities. Fortunately, in one sense, 
the reader is able to witness the long, slowly 
revealed tragedy without his emotions being 
too deeply stirred, for the personages—Luke, 
the principal, especially—are wholly unsym¬ 
pathetic ; his self-communings are so smug, 
his pleasures so cynically enjoyed, his 
troubles so mercenary. When, one by 
one, the ideals that cover his youth like 
a garment slip away, the real man revealed 
to us forfeits our respect. If we cannot 
hate, at least we cannot pity him. The 
powerful story, for powerful it is, speaks 
but half a truth. All life is not prompted 
by the meaner motives, all human beings 
are not such as Z. Z. depicts. Luke must 
have known some good men and women, 
yet we never hear of his meeting with any. 
Even in commercial life, if the author would 
only believe it, are to be found many 
honourable gentlemen; and it is this refusal 
to regard the excellent side of the world, 
to lighten his pages with a touch of 
pleasanter truths, that diminishes the value 
of The World and a Man. The tragedy is 
too sombre. Life is a hard, a disgusting 
episode for many; for others it is something 
very different. The greatest novelist seizes 
on the gigantic contrast. To make the story 
all sunshine or all shadow—no matter if 
the writing is remarkable, the observation 
within adopted limits keen as here—is to 
prevent that complete achievement whioh 
a few masterful novelists like Z. Z. have it 
in their power to attain. 
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VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Behind the Arras. By Bliss Carman. (Elkin 
Mathews.) That professing lover of poetry who 
shall be unable to detect special reasons for 
pleasure in Behind the Arras will indeed be 
strangely constituted. We oan quite imagine 
that many will be found to whom this pack¬ 
age of symbolism and interrogation will not 
appeal with any particular force; but we refuse 
to believe that a single devoted follower of 
song, whatever his objection to Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s attitude may be, will feel anything 
but delighted by several of the complete poems 
in this volume, and especially by the half- 
dozen notable passages which cannot fail to 
command the attention of all who are properly 
prepared to enjoy what is fine and true in 
poetry. In Behind the Arras we have Mr. 
Bliss Carman trying his eyes in an attempt to 
pierce the mysteries which make up the world. 
His book teems with questions, with wonder- 
ings, with surmises. Who ? How ? Why ? 
Here we all are, scrambling over the face of 
the earth like ants in their peculiar patch; 
and all that we are allowed to behold is a brief 
incident, midway between the unseen from 
which we arrived and the unseen to which 
we are bound to depart. The contemplation 
of this miracle may well stir a poet into speech; 
and when such marked powers as those under 
the control of Mr. Bliss Carman are employed 
as notes of interrogation, comment, and specu¬ 
lation, the result is sure to be a distinct gain to 
the onlooker. Whether the author considers 
the Almighty as a great juggler using men 
and women as the materials for his legerde¬ 
main, or as the driver of an express steaming 
in the direction of a new world, he never fails 
to convince ns of his steadfast reverence, just 
as he never spends himself upon a theme with¬ 
out leaving it the richer by some beauty of 
thought or expression. Take for proof “ Hack 
and Hew ”: 

“ Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
In the earlier earth than now ; 

One at his right hand, one at his left, 

To obey as he taught them how. 

“ And Hack was blind and Hew was dumb,' 

But both had the wild, wild heart; 

And God’s calm will was their burning will, 

And the gist of their toil was art. 

M They made the moon and the belted stars, 

They set the sun to ride ; 

They loosed the girdle and veil of the sea, 

The wind and the purple tide. 

“ Both flower and beast beneath their hands 
To beauty and speed outgrew— 

The furious fumbling hand of Hack 
And the glorying hand of Hew. 

“ Then, fire and clay, they fashioned a man, 

And painted him rosy brown; 

And God himself blew hard in his eyes : 

‘ Let them burn till they smoulder down ! ’ 

“ And ‘ There ! ’ said Hack, and ‘ There! ’ thought 
Hew, 

• We’ll rest, for our toil is done.’ 

But ‘ Hay,’ the Master Workman said, 

‘ For your toil is juBt begun. 

“ * And ye who served me of old as God 
Shall serve me anew as man. 

Till I compass the dream that is in my heart, 
And perfect the vaster plan.’ 

“ And still the craftsman over his craft, 

In the vague white light of dawn. 

With God’s calm will for his burning will, 

While the mounting day comes on, 

“ Teaming, wind-swift, indolent, wild, 

Toils with these shadowy two— 

The faltering restless hand of Hack, 

And the tireless hand of Hew.” 

So far we have been concerned with the admir¬ 
able side of Mr. Bliss Carman’s accomplishment. 
We may now spend a few moments in pressing 
home the truth that there is no rose without a 


thorn, though it is in our hearts to spend as 
short a time as possible in this occupation. It 
would appear that the writer under review has 
an inclination to be attracted by the least 
worthy characteristic of Mr. Francis Thompson 
—his craving for outlandish words. Mr. 
Thompson has hurt the feelings of many of his 
best friends by reason of this vagary. Surely 
Mr. Bliss Carman will not make a similar 
mistake. We notice with regret a few absurd¬ 
ities of language in Behind the Arras. There 
are some bad illustrations of defective rhythm 
in this book, as well as signs that the evil spirit 
of improper longitude is besetting the author; 
but such small blemishes oan easily be forgiven, 
when we remember the abundance of good 
things contained in these pages. 

Orchids. By T. Wratislaw. (Leonard 
Smithers.) Orchids com«s as a surprise and a 
disappointment to us. In the young poet’s 
milk-tooth stage it is natural for him to assert 
those powers of imitation which are part of 
man’s heritage; but when he has come to riper 
years, his friends expect him to subdue his 
appetite for mimicry, and begin the task of 
being original. If, however, their waiting 
always has no better reward than a fresh col¬ 
lection of more or less able imitations of another 
poet’s style, they have some grounds for con¬ 
cluding that their trust has been misplaced. It 
would be obviously unfair to take Mr. Theodore 
Wratislaw too seriously; for he has chosen to 
show himself to the public in a character no 
more important than that of an understudy to 
the most illustrious of those who sing of rouge 
and tights and dishevelled loves. But yet it is 
not quite easy to stifle a feeling of regret when 
even a slender measure of verse-making ability 
is squandered in a manner so uninspirit¬ 
ing. Mr. Wratislaw belongs to those young 
gentlemen who yearn to be regarded as 
naughty. Century after century, year after 
year, this same spirit plays pranks among 
such as are easily caught by its chaff; 
and yet each fresh congregation of would-be 
Don Juans believes itself to be a body of 
pioneers. In this delusion lies their sole claim 
to be amusing ; for, indeed, it is amusing to 
watch them bowing and scraping before an 
antique idol as if it were a new god. An 
additional opportunity for njerriment is supplied 
by the fact that, while they strike this ante¬ 
diluvian pose, they scoff at their neighbours for 
being conventional. Among folk of this sort 
Mr. Wratislaw appears to be very much at 
home. He has borrowed their pretences, their 
pen-and-ink conquests of the eternal feminine, 
their paper misbehaviours, their itch for button¬ 
holing the public so as to reveal their lack of 
refinement, their cackle of sins and perfumes, 
and their method of writing verses. As a 
result he shares their remarkably limited cir¬ 
culation. Mr. Wratislaw frankly admits that 
he hates the flowers of wood and field, which is 
his roundabout way of advertising the fact 
that Nature declined to make him a real poet. 
Here are a couple of verses from “ Orchids.” 

“ Bathed in your clamorous orchestra of hues. 

The palette of your perfumes, let me sleep 
While your mesmeric presences diffuse 
Weird dreams: and then bizarre sweet rhymes 
shall creep 

“ Forth from my brain and slowly form and make 
Bweet poems as a weaving spider spins, 

A shrine of loves that laugh and swoon and 
ache, 

A temple of coloured sorrows and perfumed 
sins! ” 

Perhaps we were wrong to accuse Mr. Wratislaw 
of a want of originality. After all, it is not 
everybody who can bathe in an orchestra of 
hues or a palette of perfumes. It must be 
particularly difficult to bathe in a palette. At 
such a feat imagination may well boggle. 


With the Tide, and Other Poems. By Eleanor 
Foster. (Gay & Bird.) Miss Eleanor Foster 
should have hastened more slowly. Scattered 
here and there in the pages which go to make 
up With the Tide are verses and lines of a 
pleasing kind, though it is not possible to 
select any one poem as an example of complete 
success on the part of the authoress. The 
proper hour for Miss Eleanor Foster’s appear¬ 
ance in publio as a singer of songs sufficiently 
meritorious to win attention has not yet struck, 
nor is she yet prepared for its sounding. All 
that can be said of her work at present is that 
it gives promise of surpassing the performance 
now in front of us. Miss Foster is not with¬ 
out pretty ideas and fluency with which to put 
them forward, but she is unfortunately content 
to let pass workmanship of a sort quite un¬ 
worthy of her. She needs to treat herself 
severely; to detect (the task is easy) the trite 
and obvious in her output, to Bay nothing 
of the repetition of other poets’ felicities; and 
to massacre the innocents among her rhyming 
offspring without listening to the persuasion of 
parental love. 

The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By Sophie 
Jewett. (Macmillans.) A chivalrous reviewer 
may well complain of his misfortune when he 
finds himself confronted by the pipings of two 
ladies, neither of whom appears to be markedly 
fit for the task of charming her hearers by 
means of song. Though wishful to set down 
nothing but what proceeds directly from the 
dictation of candour, a critic is often given the 
discredit of being actuated by motives of the 
worst sort if he so much as hint that his 
neighbour’s lyrics reveal to him no particular 
value. Because of this frequent fate we never 
feel happy when we find it necessary to pass 
an unfavourable verdict upon any of the multi¬ 
tudinous band of contemporary poets and 
poetesses, viewing with an especially sour look 
the need to disappoint laciies by heaping 
up objections to their verses. After this 
rather threatening commencement, Mrs. Jewett 
may have braced herself for severities quite 
out of the common. We hope so, for 
then the true state of affairs will prove of an 
alleviating character. The Pilgrim is a far 
better book than With the Tide. Indeed, we 
should not compare them at all, were it not for 
the fact that they suffer so evidently from the 
same fault. To Mrs. Jewett we may give the 
same advice as we gave to Miss Foster: let 
her imitate the slaying tactics of Herod. In 
a poetic family the first-bom is often the 
fittest for the knife. If Mrs. Jewett had 
been severer with her children, sacrificing 
the weak, saving the strong alive, she would 
have stood forth as a wiser parent. It may 
now be said in a generous maimer that Mrs. 
Jewett has not a few valuable qualities as a 
poetess. Whatever metre she has employed in 
The Pilgrim is a proof of her technical ability ; 
for she is always the mistress of her material. 
her ear is true ; and she respects the language 
in which she works. Occasionally we come 
upon a passage whioh delights by means of its 
spiritual significance and its goodly garment of 
words. Seeing that this high performance is 
possible, need Mrs. Jewett wonder if we com¬ 
plain when she falls below her best P We 
quote the whole of ‘‘A Journey,” a poem 
which shows how easily the authoress oan 
express her ideas in verse: 

“ Uprose the Day when Night lay dead, 

She turned not back to kiss his cheek, 

But o’er the sombre eastern peak 

She soared, and touched ii into red. 

“ Her strong wings scattered mist and cloud, 
As swiftly towards the highest blue. 
Unhindered, radiant, she flew. 

She sang for joy; she laughed aloud. 
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“ 4 The midmost heaven,’ she cried, ‘is mine ! 
The midmost heaven and half the earth. 

A million joys I bring to birth, 

Upon a million lovers shine ! 

44 4 1 paint the grape, I gild the corn, 

1 float the lilies on the lake, 

1 ret athrill in field and brake 
Fine strains o( tiny flute and hom. 

44 4 Ah, it is sweet,’ she Baid, and passed, 
Exulting still, down the sheer slope 
Of afternoon. Her heart of hope 
Went with her, dauntless, till, at last, 

44 Upon the far low-lying range 

Of hills, she spread a crimson cloud; 

From the pale mists she tore a shroud. 
And, sinking, faint with teute of change, 

44 She seemed to see a face bend o’er 
With kind, familiar eyes. She said : 

* (Jan it be you I left for dead P 
Can it be Night P ’ and spoke no more. 

44 Night wrapped her in his mantle gray; 

He ki-eed the quivering lips that slept; 

He bowed his silver head and wept— 

* liow could she know, my love, my Day ? ’ ” 

A special word of praise is the due of the 
j-jeui which supplies the volume with a title. 

In Clover and Heather. By Wallace Bruce. 
(Blackwoods.) Mr. Wallace Bruce is good 
company. It is evident that he has no jot of 
sympathy with those who think it fine to scoff 
at open-air joys; for his pages are devoted to 
praise of life that is clean and simple, to songs 
of birds, and to chatter of streams. Mr. Bruce 
tan be vigorous or tender as occasion demands. 
He can stir his hearers into action or can 
please them with softer songs. In the whole 
of this cheery volume there is Dot a single poem 
which does not ring ont as the sincere utterance 
of one whose life is dedicated to searching for, 
and directing others to, the best. In Clover 
and Heather is the work of a hearty, tuneful, 
and reverent stager, and as such may be com¬ 
mended without reserve. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son will pub¬ 
lish immediately The Letters and Speeches of 
the late Earl of Pembroke, illustrated with por¬ 
traits. 

Mr. Georoe Allen will publish early in 
October The Story of my Life, by Mr. Augustus 
J. C. Hare, in three volumes, illustrated with 
photogravure plates and many woodcuts. The 
book contains reminiscences and anecdotes of 
Sir Walter Scott. Shelley, Lady Blessington, 
Landor, Lord Houghton, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Buskin, Tennyson, and the Brownings. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish by 
subscription an important work on The Castles 
of England : their Story and Structure, by Sir 
James D. Mackenzie, of whioh the Queen has 
accepted the dedication. It will be in two 
volumes, with photogravure plates, ground- 
plans, and other illustrations. The aim of the 
author has been to produce a trustworthy 
account of every fortress and castellated build¬ 
ing—some six hundred in number—whioh has 
been erected in England between the Conquest 
and the reign of Henry VIII., including the 
block-honses built on the southern ooast by 
that monarch. 

Mr. John Lane has in preparation, to be 
issued in September, an important historical 
work on the administration of the Boyal Navy 
by Mr. M. Oppenheim, some portions of which 
have already appeared in the English Historical 
Review.' The first volume, to be issned at once, 
deals with the subject as far as the end of the 
Commonwealth, and, although oomplete in 
itself, is to he followed by others treating of 
the subsequent period. It will have as the 


principal illustrations two hand-ooloured fac¬ 
similes of contemporary drawings, which have 
not before been published. 

Mr. Arthur Dasent, the chronicler of 
St. James's Square, is now writing a companion 
volume on Mayfair, which will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the course of 
next year. For several years past he has 
devoted himself to investigating original records 
relating to the West End. 

Of the four volumes of Mr. William Wallace’s 
new edition of Chambers’s Life and Works of 
Robert Rums, the third will appear imme¬ 
diately. It contains nearly thirty letters, which 
appear now for the first time in any Life of the 
poet, some of them throwing light on a contro¬ 
versy Bums had during the Ellisland period 
with the London Newsman. Fresh information 
is also given as to many of the personages 
mentioned in the poems aud letters. 

Mr. John Murray announces two popular 
Alpine Guides by Mr. Edward Whymper—one 
treating of Chamonix and the Range of Mont 
Blanc, the other of Zermatt and the Matterhorn — 
each with maps and upwards of sixty illustra¬ 
tions. We may add that Messrs. Henry Young 
& Sons, of Liverpool, are the publishers of a 
series of eighteen Alpine photographs, by Mr. 
Whymper, dealing with the same regions. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a new book, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, entitled Ben Ammi, being the story of 
the life of Lazarus of Bethany, told (reputedly) 
by himself. 

A SERIES of popular volumes dealing with 
the whole range of sports and athletics, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Max Pemberton, 
is to be commenced in the antumn by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co. Each subject will be dealt 
with by an expert— Rugby Football, for instance, 
the first of the series, being treated by Mr. B. 
Fletcher Robinson. Ice Sports, Cycling, Fishing, 
&c., will follow at brief intervals. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hat.l announce the 
immediate publication of a new series of 
popular fiction, to be called “ Books for 
Bicyclists,’’ in shilling volumes, each with a 
frontispiece by Mr. A. Birkenruth. The two 
first issues will be Two on a Tandem, by Mr. 
Charles James; and On the Down Grade, by 
Miss Winifred Graham. 

An Historical Sketch of Armenia and the 
Armenians in Ancient and Modem Times, by an 
Old Indian, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The work will contain a supplemental chapter 
on recent events, and a map of the country. 

The serial rights of Mrs. Macquoid’s new 
story, Lois Ercott, have been purchased by the 
Northern Newspaper Syndicate, who will prob¬ 
ably commence publishing it in the spring of 
next year. The scene of the novel is laid in 
England, Belgium, and France, and the heroine 
is an actress. 

The Hon. Mrs. Henniker has been elected 
president of the Society of Women Journalists, 
in succession to Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes). 

At the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
8ociety, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday next, the following papers will be 
read: 44 Russia and the Coronation at Moscow,” 
by Canon Rawnsley; and “The History of 
Ancient Coronations in Russia,” by Mr. E. 
Delmar Morgan. 

Mr. Robertson, president of the Canadian 
Copyright Association, is now on his way to 
this country in order to confer with Mr. Hall 
Caine and other members of the Authors’ 
Society on the question of Canadian copyright. 

A committee has been formed in Paris, under 
the presidency of M. Stephane Mallarme, for 


the election of a monument to Paul Verlaine. 
The English representative of the oommittee is 
Mr. Arthur Symons, to whom subscriptions 
may be sent, at the office of the Savoy, Arundel - 
street, Strand. 

Messrs. Sotiieby were to sell on Friday of 
this week a paper-knife formerly belonging to 
Coleridge. It is of mother-o’-pearl and ormulu, 
with the initials S. T. C. and the date 1822 on 
a silver shield inlaid in the handle. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. G. F. Stout, the editor of Mind, has 
been appointed to the Anderson lectureship iu 
comparative psychology at Aberdeen. 

Dr. Gregory Foster, of the University of 
London, has been appointed professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Bedford College. 

The Rev. J. S. Treacher has resigned the 
keepership of the Hope collection of engravings 
at Oxford, to which office he was appointed as 
long ago as 1803. 

The college committee of the English 
Presby'erian Church, to whom the question 
was referred by the synod, have decided that 
their new theological college to be established 
at Cambridge shall be called Westminster 
College. 

The University Library Syndicate at Cam¬ 
bridge, in their annual report, refer to tho 
death of two friends and benefactors of the 
library—Prof Cayley, who had served several 
years on the syndicate, and who, when the 
Hancock building was finished, gave a 
generous donation which covered the cost of all 
the book-cases in the MS. room; and 
Sir Thomas Francis Wade, whoso gift of a 
collection of Chinese literature in 1S8G, which 
was subsequently added to, entitles him to be 
enrolled among the benefactors of the library. 
Cases have been put np in the Hancock building 
to contain philological periodicals and the 
Bensly collection. The Sandars collection has 
been placed in the MS. room. Among the 
presents recorded are sixty-two Oriental MSS., 
collected by the late Prof. Bensly, by Mrs. 
Bensly. Miss Cecilia Lushington has presented 
a selection of books on Egyptology from the 
library of the late Edmund Lushington, honor¬ 
ary fellow of Trinity, and professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. A selection of 
books from the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Griffiths, of St. John’s College, have been 
presented by his executors. Fifty-four volumes 
of transcripts, &c., made for the late Prof. 
Seeley have been presented by the Syndics of the 
Press. A want that has been long felt has been 
supplied by the issue of a short guide to the 
libiary by Mr. C. E. Sayle, of St. John’s. It 
includes an acconnt of all the MSS., printed 
books, &c., at present exhibited in the show 
cases. 

The technical education board connected 
with the London County Council has promised 
annual grants of £1300 to University College 
and £1000 to King’s College, and a contribu¬ 
tion of £300 to the cost of providing facilities 
for technical education at Bedford College. 

The results of the L.L.A. examination at 
St. Andrews, which was held at seventy-nine 
different centres in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Franoe, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Roumauia, Bermuda, India, Queensland, Natal, 
Cape Colony, and the United States of America, 
on June 2, 3, and 4, have just been issued. It 
appears that 923 candidates entered for exam¬ 
ination this year (as compared with 917 in 
1895, and 926 in 1894), of whom 108 
have completed the number of subjects 
required for the diploma; 271 candidates 
entered this year for the first time; and, from 
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the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 3880 
candidates in all have entered. 

A correspondent of the New York Nation 
points out that the ten candidates who received 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Harvard 
at the recent commencement belonged to the 
following denominations: one Baptist, three 
Congregationalists, two Methodists, one Pres¬ 
byterian, and three Unitarians. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TRIOLETS. 

In the Orchard. 

A wealth of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet, 

Falls in the golden light 
A wealth of blossoms white. 

While yet ’tis day, my sweet, 

Forget that there is night. 

A wealth of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet. 

Love, be not overwife, 

Just live and love to-day. 

My love lies in thine eyes. 

Love be not overwise, 

While suus shine warm in May 
Forget the rainy skies. 

Love, be not overwise, 

Just live and love to-day. 

We sing love’s old sweet song, 

Let come what will to-morrow. 
FoTget all thought of wrong, 

We sing love’s old sweet song. 

Forget there can be sorrow, 

Love, love, the whole day long: 

We sing love’s old sweet song, 

Let come what will to-morrow. 

E. Barker. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The third and fourth quarterly parts of the 
Altpreussieche Monatschrift for 1895 (Kcinigs- 
berg: Beyer) are occupied chiefly with topics 
of local and provincial interest. The earlier 
(double number, 5,6) contains a paper by C. 
Beckherrn dealing with the Appellations of 
the Burgwalls (ancient earthworks) in East 
Prussia, and the Pillbergs (artificial castle- 
mounds) in Samland, with other associated 
lore—one by M. Perlbach on the translator of 
the chronicle of Wigand of Marburg, and one 
by A. Treichel, giving a continuation (twelfth 
paper) of his Folklore from the Plant-world, 
especially of West Prussia. In the last part 
(double number, 7, 8) appear the following: 
an article by L. Neubaur on Leon Gomperz, a 
forgotten poet and litterateur of the end of the 
eighteenth century; a further note on the 
song Krambambuli, by A. Treichel; an account 
by P. Karge of the travels in 1438 (through 
the lands of the Teutonic order) of the Russian 
delegate to the Council of Florence; communi¬ 
cations concerning certain old Burgwalls, &c., 
by M. Toeppen; and regesta of selected 
documents from the Dohna archives at Lauck 
(fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), with notes 
by G. Conrad. Besides the usual reviews, 
reports, and current news, these parts contain 
the concluding instalments of the Italienische 
Beitrdge (Italian contributions to the history of 
the province of East Prussia), edited by H. 
Ehrenberg from the archives of the Vatican 
(forming a separate work of xxxix.-212 pp. 
8vo); and the Kant-bibliography, by R. Reicke, 
for the years 1890-94 (58 pp.)—a valuable list, 
not merely of works directly bearing on Kant, 
but including all treatises, &c., dealing with 
allied and cognate subjects. Of more local con¬ 
cern is the Altpreuesische Bibliographic for 
1894, contained in a supplement of sixty-six 
pages. 


We have also to hand the first two quarters 
of the current year. Heft (1,2) has the follow¬ 
ing papers: the Jesuits’ School at Graudenz 
(statistics of studies and pupils about 1742), by 
K. Froelich ; the baptismal register kept at 
Tolminkemen (1743-80) by its pastor, Chr. 
Donalitius, a Lithuanian poet (full of pious 
notes, and unsatisfactory village morals); a 
pleasant lecture on Ernest Meyer, professor of 
botany and poet at Kunigsberg, by Prof. 
Zaddach; Hans Weinrich and the beginnings 
of printing at Konigsberg, with the aunals of 
the press up to 1527, by P. Schwenke; and an 
essay by Dr. Zweck, accounting for the course 
of the Deime, the stream which conveys part 
of the waters of the Pregel to the Kurisches 
Haff. Ileft 3, 4, besides some further details 
from the parish books of Donalitius, includes 
two contemporary reports on the occupation of 
the town of Elbing by Brandenburg in 1698 
(communicated by M. Toeppen); a bibliography 
of works referring to the history of Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia, by K. Lohmeyer; and a 
review by G. H. Sehone of Kant’s position in 
geographical science, which does not estimate 
it very highly, holding his Naturgeschichte dee 
Himmels to be his most significant contribution, 
and allowing him only a certain receptivity in 
regard to physical geography, and what Ratzel 
has called anthropo-geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY OF SOME FRAGMENTS OF ORIGEN’S 
HEXAFLA. 

Christ Chnrob, Oxford: July 19,1896. 

A young Italian scholar, Giovanni Mercati, 
has had the good fortune to discover recently 
in a palimpsest of the Ambrosian library, at 
Milan, some considerable fragments of the 
continuous text of the Hexapla of the Psalms, 
which before was known only from detached 
quotations (as collected in Field’s edition). 

The text, which is of the tenth century, is 
arranged, as it was by Origen himself, in five 
parallel columns, containing respectively the 
Hebrew in Greek letters, and the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachns, LXX., and Theodotion ; 
the Hebrew text itself (which originally formed 
the first column) being omitted, on acoount, 
probably, of the difficulty of transcription 
by scribes acquainted only with the Greek 
characters. The portions which have been 
thus recovered are Ps. xvii. (= Heb. xviii.) 
26-48; xxvii. 6-9; xxviii. 1-3; xxix.; xxx. 
1-10, 20-25; xxxi. 6-11; xxxiv. 1,2, 13-28; 
xxxvi. 1-5; xlv.; xlviii. 1-6, 11-15; lxxxviii. 
26-53. 

The interest of this discovery is two-fold. 
Firstly, it gives us on a larger scale than we 
possessed before the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew as it was heard by Origen in the 
third century a.d. Secondly, it gives us a 
number of continuous passages in the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachns, and Theodotion, such 
as we had before (except in the case of Theo- 
dotion’s version of Daniel) only in isolated verses. 
The value of this, especially in the case of the 
two more independent and original versions of 
Aquila and Symmachus, will readily be seen to 
be considerable. In a note on the subject in 
the Rendiconti del reale istituto Lombardo di Sc. 
e Lett. (1896) Ceriani has published the first 
four verses of Psalm xlv. (Hebrew xlvi.), and 
the entire group of fragments will be edited by 
Dr. Mercati with as little delay as possible. 

The other discovery was made by Dr. 
Mercati while studying patristic commentaries 
on the Psalms, for the purpose of illustrating 
the new fragments of the Hexapla from any 
hexaplar quotations which they might contain. 
He was led in this way to examine a celebrated 
Irish MS. in the same library at Milan, whioh 
had been edited in part (for the sake of the 


Irish glosses contained in it) by Prof. Asooli; 
and as the result of his investigations he 
ascertained beyond reach of doubt that it con¬ 
tained a Latin translation in slightly abridged 
form of the Commentary on the Psalms by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

This Commentary was previously known only 
from scattered quotations preserved in the 
Fathers (<•/. Migue, lxvi. 647-696), and partly 
also in a Syriac MS.* But these, as Dr. 
Mercati shows by examples, are such as to 
leave no question as to the correctness of his 
conclusion. The translation, he is disposed to 
think, was made in the fifth century. Other 
extracts of it the same scholar has also found 
to be preserved in a MS. at Turin. 

The edition of the Commentary which Dr. 
Mercati contemplates will embrace all that is 
contained in the Milan and Turin MSS. (includ¬ 
ing 1400 hitherto unpublished lines), together 
with the Latin, Greek, and Syriac passages pre¬ 
served elsewhere, arranged in parallel columns. 
Meanwhile, those who desire further particulars, 
either on the Hexapla fragments or on Theodore’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, may be referred to 
a brochure of twenty-four pages just published 
by Dr. Mercati, under the title D'un palimp- 
setto Ambrosiano continente i Salmi eeapli e di 
un’ antica versione latino del commentario perduto 
di Teodoru di Mopsuestia al Salterio (Torino, 
1896). Dr. Salvatore Minocchi, the author of a 
very meritorious edition of the Psalms in Italian, 
was, I believe, the first to make these discoveries 
public, in the Rivista Bibliographiea Italiana, 
whioh he has recently founded (voL L, May 25, 
1896, p. 95); but naturally fuller particulars are 
contained in Dr. Mercati’s own brochure. 

S. R. Driver. 


A NOTE ON THE BOOK OF MULLING. 

Bar, oo. Dublin: July U, 1896. 

The Book of Mulling is an eighth or ninth 
century MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Its principal contents are a Latin 
copy of the Gospels; but at the end of St. 
Matthew there is an office of the visitation of 
the sick, which has been edited by Mr. Warren 
(Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 
171), and at the end of St. John are two docu¬ 
ments—a liturgical fragment and a circular 
device—which have recently been published by 
the Rev. H. J. Lawlor, with an able and 
learned commentary, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1894-1895. 
The liturgical fragment contains the common 
Old Irish expressions conrici “ usque ad ” (lit. 
" donee attingas ”) and corici dead “ usque ad 
finem.” The circular device (foL 94 b ) —whioh 
Mr. Olden conjectures to be a plan of St. 
Mulling’s monastery—contains eight lines of 
writing, whioh, so far as they are legible, are 
wholly in the Old Irish language. They mention 
the crosses of the Evangelists, of the Major 
Prophets, of the Holy Ghost, and of Christ 
with His Apostles; and to indioate the relative 
position of these crosses, Irish local adverbs— 
such as aniar “ from the west,” aniardes “from 
the south-west,” aniarth[if]aid “from the 
north-west ”—have been used by the draughts¬ 
man. The third line of the writing within 
the circles is transcribed by Mr. Lawlor as 

cniglnfomicts 

editorial gibberish, which he wisely abstains 
from translating. 

The M3, has here: 

aaingleib anti as 

that is, “with angels from above”—the in¬ 
verted c standing, as usual, for the preposi¬ 
tion con. 

Whitley Stokes. 


* Bee Bacthgen, in the Zntsehr.fir aUtestamentlich« 
Wtssensehaft, 1885, p. 53*101. 
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1 TWO PUZZLES EM SKELTON. 

; July S3, 1896. 

One of my friends, who has a morbid interest 
in John Skelton, recently asked me whether I 
could throw any light on the interpretation of 
two cryptographic passages in the writings of 
that extraordinary windbag. Although I do 
not think the illustration of Skelton is worthy 
of any great expenditure of labour, a ohildish 
j fondness for puzzles has tempted me to try 
I whether I could make anything of the pas- 
( sages in question. I think I have succeeded; 
possibly my solution may have been anticipated, 
but I am not aware that any explanation has 
been published. 

One of the passages occurs in “ The Qar- 
I lands of Laurell,” after line 750 in Dyce’s 
edition. Skelton indicates the name of one of 
his enemies by the following cipher: 

, 17. 4. 7. 2. 17. 5. 18. 

I 18. 19. 1. 19. 8. 5. 12. 

> The other passage is in “Ware the Hauke,” 
1 between the lines numbered by Dyce 239 and 
240, and is as follows : 

> “ Slcculo lutueris eat colo buraara 
Nixphedras niaarum caniuter tuntantes 
RaterpUa Natabrian umsudus itnugenus. 

’ 18.10. 2. 11. 19. 4. 13. 3. 3. 1. teualet. 

1' Chartula stct, prccor, haec nullo temeranda 
f petuloo: 

Hos rapiet numeros non homo sed mala bos. 
t Ex parte rem chart ae adverts aperte, pone Musam 
Aiethusaun hanc.” 


i The numerical ciphers, I think, are trans- 
I parent enough. Skelton denotes the conso- 
I nsnts by the numbers marking their places in 
the alphabet, and the vowels by the numbers 
j 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The three figures 2, 3, 4, have 
thus a twofold value : they may either mean b, 
c, d, or E, i, o respectively. 

) The name of Skelton’s enemy is therefore 
it rogerus stathum. Whether this person is 
| ’ otherwise known I have not ascertained. The 
' other cipher reads skeltonica; but I suspect 
i that Skelton has inadvertently written a 3 for 
D a 4, and that the ciphers with the four succeed- 
* mg letters are to be read Skeltonida vatem, 

( which is elsewhere the Laureate’s way of 
Latinising himself in the accusative. The rest 

I of the first four lines is anagrammatio: the 
syllables of all the long words are transposed 
(without any other inversion), and after each 
word two, three, or four unmeaning letters are 
added to mislead the decipherer. The first 
four lines, therefore, yield the following 
I hexameters: 

1 “ Sic, velut est Arabum phenix avis unica tantnm, 
Terra Biitanna suum gennit Skeltonida vatem.” 

The distich is certainly eminently Skeltonioal, 
both in its Latinity and in its sentiment. 
Whether any anagram Inrks in the last three 
| lines of the passage, and whether there is any 
meaning in the inserted syllables culo, ris, colo, 
i ram, drat, rum, Ur, Us, plas, an, dus, nus, let, 

1 are questions which I gladly leave to the 
I future editor of Skelton, 
f Henry Bradley. 


" EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH.” 

London: July*5,1898. 

*l May I beg the favour of a little space for the 
I correction of certain statements which appear 
/in the notice of my book, Egypt Under the 
l British, reviewed in the Academy of July 18 P 
(l The reviewer says: “Mr. Wood . . . . 
having arrived in Egypt with a conclusion in 
his pocket, determined to find convenient 
premises.’’ I did not arrive in Egypt with any 
f conclusion in my pocket, and I did not look 
' for any convenient premiss. I was merely 


a collector of evidenoe. It is no fault of mine 
if, wherever I went, except in most (not all) 
French circles, I encountered pro-British 
advocates. 

The reviewer writes: “The French held 
another and very different conclusion. Mr. 
Wood, seeing the dilemma, evaded it by making 
his opponents talk sheer nonsense.” I detected 
no such dilemma as is described, and conse¬ 
quently expended no efforts in its evasion ; I 
had no “ opponents ” ; and I did not “ make ” 
anybody talk anything. There were wit¬ 
nesses to these conversations. Where I found 
conflicting views, I stated them; and if the 
testimony had gone wholesale against the pro- 
British case, I should have stated that, instead 
of the contrary. 

Your readers are informed by the reviewer 

that “ what Mr.-learned from ambitious 

young officers, Mr. Wood gathered from push¬ 
ing commercial travellers.” I am pleased, but 
not astonished, to hear that what I learnt from 
commercial travellers (among numerous other 
persons) coincides with what was gathered by 
someone else from ambitious young officers. 
But my comment upon this sentence is that it 
implies that the evidence presented in my volume 
was restricted to the single source mentioned. 
Dr. Nimr, the Syrian editor of the daily Cairo 
Mokattam ; Dr. Sarruf, the Syrian editor of the 
monthly Arabic magazine published at Cairo ; 
M. Kyriacopoulo, the Egyptian proprietor and 
editor of the daily Pr ogres ; the Sheikh Ali 
Youssef, editor of the leading Opposition daily 
journal printed in Arabic—these are not com¬ 
mercial travellers. Nor are the members of 
the cosmopolitan resident business community, 
nor the various British officials, who alike pre¬ 
ferred that their names should not be published, 
but who would not object, I feel sure, to my 
placing their names before you, in confidence, as 
a proof of good faith. The Sheikh Ah Youssef 
expounded to me the anti-British case from the 
standpoint of the native opposition. 

When the reviewer sums up, “ It would do 

Mr. Wood and Mr.-an extreme amount of 

benefit if they would condescend to study The 
Case of John Bull, by M. Montbard,” he is 
unaware that, having been domiciled in France 
since 1884, I have for years past been familiar 
with the matter which I find in M. Montbard’s 
book. 


H. F. Wood. 


the wykehamical “scob.” 

fi alia bury : July 84, 1896. 

I can supply a later use of the word in Salis¬ 
bury than in 1550, though its spelling has 
altered. There is an entry, in the accounts of 
the clerk of the works of Salisbury Cathedral, 
in the year 1612, as follows : 

“ For a new key and mending the lock of the Cobb 
where the song books are kept.” 

I sent a note of this to the Wykehamist, which 
was printed in No. 310 (March 1895, p. 90). 

The New English Dictionary, which deals fully 
with the word “ Cob,” does not include this 
use. 

C. W. Holgate. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Aug. I, 3 p.m. Anglo-Russiun : “ Russia and the 
Coronation at Moscow,” by Canon Rawnsloy ; “The 
History of Ancient Coronations in Russia,” by Mr. 
E. Delmar Morgan. 


SCIENCE. 

“ The Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania.” — Cunei¬ 
form Texts. Yol. I., Part 2. By H. Y. 
Hilprecht. (Philadelphia: MacCalla & 
Co.) 

It is not very long ago since I had the 
pleasure of reviewing in the Academy the 
first part of the highly valuable series of 
cuneiform texts which are among the 
chiefest spoils of the American excavating 
expeditions to Babylonia. And now, the 
editor, Prof. Hilprecht, has given us a 
second instalment of the work, with fifty 
more beautifully executed plates. We 
cannot be too grateful for the rapidity with 
which these important documents are being 
put into the hands of scholars—a rapidity, 
however, which has involved no sacrifice 
of accuracy, though it may be feared that 
it implied a severe strain upon the health 
and eyesight of the editor. 

The American excavations, which have 
been carried on by the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Niffer or Nuffar, the 
ancient Nipur in Northern Babylonia, have 
now extended over a space of eight years, 
and have laid bare a considerable part of 
the ruined sanctuary of E-kur, the old 
temple of Bel. The persistency and 
success with which they have been con¬ 
ducted have been largely due to the 
devotion of Mr. Haynes, who, in spite 
of a pestiferous atmosphere and Beduin 
raids, has remained steadily at his post, 
excavating the masses of debris inch by 
inch, and carefully examining, surveying, 
and photographing all that has been found. 
And the results which Prof. Hilprecht has 
to lay before us are truly sensational. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to look 
upon Sargon of Akkad and his son, Naram- 
8m—those founders of a great Semitic 
empire about 3800 b.c.— as belonging to 
“ the grey dawn” of history, even though 
recent discoveries have shown that the art 
of their days was highly advanced—in fact, 
like the art of early Egypt, more highly 
advanced and lifelike than the art of a later 
time. But “ the grey dawn ” of history iB a 
phrase no longer applicable to the Baby¬ 
lonian conquerors of Syria and Northern 
Arabia. Sargon and Naram-Sin built on a 
large scale at Nipur; and while the 4000 
years which elapsed from this time down to 
that when the temple of Nipur ceased to be 
inhabited measure only eleven metres of 
accumulated debris, the rubbish of ruined 
buildings of older date which lie below the 
great brick platform of Naram-Sinis as much 
as 9 25 metres in thickness. Centuries before 
Sargon and Naram-Sin Nipur was already 
the seat of a venerable sanctuary, and 
Babylonian culture and civilisation were 
already spread through the Asiatic world. 

The inscriptions discovered at Niffer have 
enabled Prof. Hilprecht to throw some light 
on this remote period in the history of 
civilised man. We have a vision of pre- 
Semitic Babylonia, Kengi as it was then 
termed, of which a certain En-sagsag-ana 
called himself the “lord.” Its religious 
centre was the great temple of Nipur, dedi¬ 
cated to the god Mul-lil, whom the Semites 
afterwards turned into a Bel. Then we 
DigiTizeaoy VJUUVLk. 
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hear of wars with Kish, which seems to have 
stood on the northern frontier of Babylonia. 
At one time the King of Kish was brought 
a prisoner to Nipur, at another time Nipur 
itself foil under his dominion. The King of 
Kish was king also of “ the people of the 
Land of the Bow,” mentioned on the monu¬ 
ments discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tello, 
where some of the earliest records yet found 
celebrate the great victory gained over them 
by the Sumerian princes of Babylonia. But 
a time came when Lugal-zaggisi, the son of 
Ukus, the patesi or High Priest of the Land 
of the Bow, conquered Kengi and formed an 
empire which extended, so he tells us, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediteranean. Its 
capital was Erech, which may then have 
received its title of “the city” par excellence. 
The restoration of the long inscription of 
Lugal-zaggisi, in 142 lines, by piecing 
together a number of small fragments, is an 
achievement of which Prof. Hilprecht may 
be proud. 

“ The Land of the Bow ” he identifies 
with Harran in Mesopotamia, resting his 
belief mainly on the fact that the site of 
Harran resembles a bow. Here, however, 

I cannot follow him. In “ the people of the 
Land of the Bow ” I should rather see the 
Beduin, the Sutc of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
called Sati or Sittiu, the “ archers,” by the 
Egyptians. Whatever may have been their 
origin, however, their yoke was finally 
shaken off by the Sumerians; and on the 
stela of the Vultures discovered at Tello 
we can still behold the bodies of their 
slaughtered warriors left on the battle¬ 
field for the birds to devour. 

At a little later date, according to Prof. 
Hilprecht, a new dynasty arose in Baby¬ 
lonia, under Lugal-kigubnidudu, the capital 
of which was at Ur. Next came the age of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, and then, a thousand 
years after, a second dynasty of Ur, at the 
head of which were Ur-Bau or Ur-Gur and 
his son Dungi. Under this second dynasty 
of Ur, Syria and Palestine obeyed—at all 
events at times—the rule of the Babylonian 
kings. It was followed by the dynasty to 
which Khammurabi, the Amrapbel of 
Genesis, belonged, which made Babylon 
for the first time the capital of a united 
Babylonia, and seems to have come origi¬ 
nally from Southern Arabia. 

The earlier inscriptions discovered at 
Nipur are bringing us appreciably near the 
pictorial beginnings of the cuneiform system 
of writing. They are also casting light upon 
its development, and upon the part severally 
played in its formation by the Sumerians 
and the Semites. But, perhaps, the most 
important result of the new discoveries 
is the light they throw on the early history 
of the Semitic languages. When we re¬ 
member the length of centuries during 
which their speakers were in contact with 
the Sumerian possessors of a higher culture 
and a system of writing, it becomes evident 
that the line between what was primitively 
Semitic and non-Semitic can no longer be 
fixed with the same certainty as before. We 
can no longer be sure that a particular 
idiom or word, or even grammatical form, 
hitherto supposed to be distinctly Semitic, 
was not Sumerian in origin. There must 
have been a long-continued borrowing and 


i 


adaptation on both sides, and it will be 
many years, if ever, before the details of 
the process can be fully made out. Mean¬ 
while, however, Prof. Hommel’s theory of a 
mixed Chaldean language, partly Sumerian 
and partly Semitic in derivation, which was 
carried in prehistoric days to the banks of 
the Nile, has received a striking confirma¬ 
tion. The existence of such a mixed lan¬ 
guage is necessitated by the historical and 
geographical facts which have come to light, 
and it would find a parallel in modern 
English. The Chaldean historian Berossos 
was right when he said that Babylonia in 
the first age of its history was the home of 
“ various races.” A. H. Sayce. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE 
CONFERENCE. 

Tjie following are the principal resolutions 
adopted at the conference that was recently 
held, under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
to consider the preparation and publication of 
an international catalogue of scientific litera¬ 
ture : 

• • • • 

“ 12. That it is desirable to compile and publish 
by means of some international organisation a 
complete catalogue of scientific literature, arranged 
according both to subject-matter and to authors' 
names. 

“13. That in preparing such a catalogue regard 
shall, in the first instance, be had to the require¬ 
ments of scientific investigators, to the end that 
these may. by means of the catalogue, find out 
most easily what has been published concerning 
any particular subject of inquiry. 

“ 14. That the administration of such a cata¬ 
logue be entrusted to a representative body, 
hereinafter called the International Council, the 
members of which shall be chosen as hereinafter 
provided. 

“ 15. That the final editing and the publication 
of tne catalogue be entrusted to an organisation, 
hereinafter called the Central International Bureau, 
under the direction of the International Council. 

“ 16. That any country which shall declare its 
willingness to undertake the task Bhall be entrusted 
with the duty of collecting, provisionally classi¬ 
fying, and transmitting to the Central Bureau, in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Inter¬ 
national Council, all the entries belonging to tho 
scientific literature of that country. 

“ 17. That in indexing according to subject- 
matter regard shall be had, not only to the title 
(of a paper or book), but also to the nature of the 
contents. 

“ 18. That tho catalogue shall comprise all 
published original contrioutions to the branches 
of science hereinalter mentioned, whether ap¬ 
pearing in periodicals or in the publications of 
societies, or as independent pamphlets, memoirs, 
or books. 

» • • * 

“ 20. That in each country the system of col¬ 
lecting and preparing material for the catalogue 
shall be subject to the approval of the Inter¬ 
national Council. 

“21. That in judging whether a publication is 
to be considered as a contribution to science 
suitable for entry in the catalogue, regard shall be 
had to its contents, irrespective of the channel 
through which it is published. 

“ 22 That the Central Bureau shall issue the 
catalogue in the form of ‘slips' or 'cards,' the 
details of the cards to be hereafter determined, 
and the issue to take place as promptly as possi¬ 
ble. Cards corresponding to any one or more 
branches of science, or to Htctions of such sciences, 
shall be supplied separately at the discretion and 
under the direction of the Central Bureau. 

“ 23. That the Central Bureau shall also issue 
the catalogue in book form from time to time, the 
entries being classified according to the rules to be 
[ hereafter determined. 

I " That the issue in the book form shall be in 
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parts corresponding to the several branches of [' 
science, the several parts being supplied separately, ’, 
at the discretion and under the direction of the , 
Central Bureau. 

“ 24. That the Central Bureau be located in / 
London :: 

“25. That a contribution to science for the ;i 

purposes of the catalogue be considered to mean J 

a contribution to the mathematical, physical, or 
natural sciences, such as, for example, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, mathematical and physical 
geography, zoology, anatomy, physiology, general 
and experimental pathology, experimental psycho- - 
logy and anthropology, to the exclusion of what 
»-« sometimes called the applied sciences—the ■" 
limits of the several sciences to be determined u . 
hereafter. -i 

“ 26. That the Royal 8oclety be requested to ; 
form a committee to study all questions relating to 
the catalogue referred to it by the Conference, or 
remaining undecided at the close of the present 
sittings of tho Conference, and to report thereon * 
to tho governments concerned. -■ 

• • * * 

“28 The Conference being unable to accept 
any of the systems of classification recently pro¬ 
posed, remits the study of classifications to the 
committee of organisation. T 

“ 29. That English be the language of the two *■: 
catalogues, authors’ nam?B and titles being given c. 
only in the original languages except when these 
belong to a category to be determined by the 
International Council. 

“30 That it be left to the committee (of the ' 
Royal Society) to suggest such details as will 
render the catalogue of the greatest possible use to 
those unfamiliar with English. '■ 

“ 31. That it is desirable that the Royal Society - 
should be informed, at a date not later than 
January 1, 1898, what steps (if any) are being 
taken, or are likely to be taken, In the countries .. 
whose governments are represented at the Confer- i 
once, towards establishing organisations for the 
purpose of securing the end had in view in Resolu¬ 
tion 16. 

• • * » 

“33. That January 1, 1890, be fixed as the date 
of the beginning of the catalogue." , 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The third International Congress of Psycho¬ 
logy will be held during next week at Munich, in 
the rooms of the Royal University. The formal ' 
opening will take place on Tuesday morning, - 
with an address by the president. Prof. Stump f, 
of Berlin; the vice-president is Prof. Lipps, of 
Munich. The committee includes the following 
English names: Dr. A. Bain, Prof. Ferrier, .. 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Schafer, Prof. H. ' 
Sidgwick, Prof. James Sully, and Dr. Ward; 1 
while America will be represented by Prof. 
Baldwin of Princeton, Prof. Donaldson of 
Chicago, Prof. Fullerton of Philadelphia, Prof. ' 
Stanley-Hall of Worcester, Prof. James of ' 
Harvard, and Profs. Witmer and Newbold of : 
Philadelphia. The congress will meet in five ’ 
sections: (l) psycho-physiology, including the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain and of 
the sense-organs, and psycho-physics—in which 
thirty-four papers are promised; (2) psychology 
of the normal individual, including the scope, 
methods, and resources of psychology, and the 
theory of knowledge—thirty-seven papers ; (3) 
psycho-pathology, including a discussion on , 
heredity and genius, hysteria, alternating con- ■> 
sciousness, mental suggestion, and hallucina¬ 
tions—twenty-seven papers; (4) psychology of 
sleep, hypnotism, telepathy, and mind-reading ' 
—thirty-two papers; and (5) comparative pay- 
chology, including the psychical functions of 
children and animals, ethnography, and lan¬ 
guage—twenty-four papers. The languages 
that may be used at the coBgress are German, 
French, English, and Italian. Women are 
admitted as members on the same conditions as 
men; and we understand that Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick has promised to read a paper. There 
by 
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will also be an exhibition of psycho-physical 
apparatus in the Physical Institute of the uni¬ 
versity. 

Ix this connexion, we may mention that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to 
publish a Dictionary of Psychology and Philo¬ 
sophy, under the general editorship of Prof. 
J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University. Tho 
scheme of the work is that definitions shall be 
combined with historical explanations, and that 
the bibliographical part shall be very full. All 
the articles will be signed. Among those who 
have promised to contribute are: Prof. 
Andrew Seth, of Edinburgh; Prof. B. Adamson, 
of Glasgow; Prof. W. R. Sorley, of Aberdeen; 
Prof. John Dewey, of Chicago; Prof. Josiah 
Boyce, of Harvard; Prof. J. M. Cattell, of 
Columbia; Prof. E. B. Tiohener, of Cornell; 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, of Wisconsin; and Dr. 
Benjamin Band. 


'J 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

With a view, if possible, to raising the 
balance required—about £2500—by August 12 
for the purchase of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s 
Library for the Guildhall, it is proposed to 
divide the library into various sections, in the 
hope that six donors may be found to identify 
their names with these important divisions of 
the collections. The classes are: (1) Basque, 
713 works, £300; (2) Languedoc, Troubadour 
tODgues, 1310 works, £550; (3) Italian and 
dialects, 928 works, £550; (4) Spanish and 
dialects with Portuguese, 762 works, £300; 
(5) Gaelic and Cymric, 1335 works, £650; and 
(0) English and dialects, 1713 works, £700. 

We have received the first volume of the 
“ Biblioteea Selecta de Autores Yascongados ” 
(San Sebastian), entitled Poesia Euskara, with 
a prologue in Spanish by D. Benito Jarnar. 
The text is Basque without note or translation. 
Many pieces are given from recent authors; and 
thus the little volume, a 16mo of 187 pages, 
serves as a supplement to the larger works of 
F r. Michel, Salaberry, and Manterola. The 
price is two pesetas (francs), and the series will 
form a cheap and convenient collection of 
Basque texts. 


\ REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

♦ Palestine Exploration Fund. —(Annu l General 
! Meeting, Tueeday, July 14 ) 


interesting character, which had resulted in 
throwing a flood of light on the conditions 
of the Holy City during the period covered 
by the Crusaders’ occupation of it. Since the 
last annual meeting 227 subscribers had been 
added to their list, and 131 removed through death 
and other causes. While the committee had to 
record with regret the death of Lord Leighton, 
who had been a member of the general committee 
since 1875, they had the pleasure cf proposing 
as members of the general committee the Earl of 
Northbrook, the Dean of Windsor, the Rev. hr. 
Ryle (Huleean professor of divinity at Cambridge), 
and Mr. Gray Hill. In order to carry out the 
objects of the fund effectively a considerable 
increase in its income was necessary, otherwise the 
excavations at Jerusalem would have to bt sus¬ 
pended.— Sir Charles Wilson moved the adoption of 
tbe report. Speaking as one who had done some ex¬ 
cavation himself, he remarked that he could realise 
the difficulties and dangers with which Dr. Bliss 
had had to contend; and he must say that that gen¬ 
tleman had done his work in a very successful 
manner, and, what was important to the society, 
in a very cheap manner.—Canon Dalton seconded 
the motion, and the report was adopted. 


FINE ART. 

BRITISH MUSEUM EXCAVATIONS IN 
CYPRUS. 

We quote the following from the Times : 

“The first instalment of antiquities, consisting 
chiefly of gold ornaments, from the excavations 
now proceeding in Cyprus has reached the British 
Museum, and been placed in the Room of Gold 
Urnaments and Gems. These objects belong 
exclusively to what is known as the Mycenaean 
stage of Greek art, and may be of considerable 
importance in determining the period of time to 
which that peculiar and striking phase of artistic 
activity is to be assigned. The site of the dis¬ 
covery is some distance from the modem village 
of Enkomi and about two miles from tbe ruins of 
Halamis. It was the site of an ancient cemetery, 
which possibly had belonged to the original 
settlement of Greek colonists led thither, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, by Toucer after the Trojan War. 

“Among the objects in gold is a handsome 
finger-ring, on which is engraved in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs a dedication to the goddess Mut. 
That ring must have been made in Egypt, and it 
is for Egyptian archaeologists to settle finally its 
date. At present the opinion seems to be in 
favour of a late date, somewhere nesr 700 n c , or 
even later. Beside this ring, and obtained from 
tbe same tomb, are several massstve gold pins, or 
peronae, such as were used by Greek women in 
early times for fastening their garments on the 
shoulders. Thebe pins, with tneir long sharp 
points and heavy handles, resembling in appear- 
auce a stiletto, recall the story related by Hero¬ 
dotus (V. 87) in connexion with a battle which 
had taken place between Athens and Aegina Of 
the Athenians only one returned. He was be¬ 
sieged by the women whose husbands had been 
in the battle, each one demanding what had 
become of her bmband and pressing him to tell 
with tho points of their peronae, till ac last he also 
succumbed. On that account the Athenians 
passed a law that women were no longer to wear 
those dangerous pins. Herodotus gives no date 
for the battle. His object in telling the story 
was to explain a change of costume iu Athens, 
when the woollen garments which required these 
pins had given place to linen which did not require 
them. Tbe battle may even have been a subse¬ 
quent invention to account for that change. We 
get nearer to historical ground, when we observe 
peronae of precisely tt o same shape as those now 
round worn by two of the figures on a celebrated 
Greek vase in Florence, known a« the FraD(,ois 
vase, the date of which must fall in the sixth 
century b.c. The subject of the vase picture is 
mythological, and it is conceivable that the 
painter introduced a detail of costume which 
cad gone out of use before his day. But possi¬ 
bilities of that kind are not supported by the 
great mass of artistic remains from Greece. It 
will be safer to assume that these peronae had 


continued in use down to the time of the Fran- 
<pis vase, however long before then the first 
introduction of them in precisely this shape took 
place. 

“ From an artistic point of view the place of 
honour belongs to two ivory carvings, about three 
inches square, representing, the one a lion attack¬ 
ing a bull, the other a man slaying a gryphon. 
The gryphon, haviDg the body of a lion with the 
wings and head of an eagle, is thrown upon its 
hind legs, and is about to receive the deadly 
thrust from the short sword of the man Tbe 
expression of tear iu the animal, its tail between 
its legs, its gnat wings drooping, and its beak 
half open, is very finely indicated. Tbe gryphon- 
slayer has an Oriental appearance, from the short 
embroidered kilt which ho wtars. And this is 
the more carious, because on one of the ivory 
reliefs found by sir H. Layard at Nirarud thete 
is just such another group, though less artistic 
in execution and not so well preserved. Hitherto 
it hai been supposed that the ivories from 
Nimrud were the voik of Phoenician artists, 
from whom they had been imported into Assyria. 
But all that is efrtain on this point is that they 
are the productions of a race which had a know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian and of Assyrian art, and had 
also the skill to imitate tbe work of these 
countries. We are told that the palace at Nimrud, 
in the ruins of which Layard’a ivories were 
found, lasted from 850-700 b.c., bo that wo have a 
clear limit of time within which the newly found 
Cyprus ivories would also be expected to fall. 
The group of a lion attacking a bull is very 
grandly composed, with none of the realism which 
we find in the bulls on the gold cups of Vaphio 
now iu Athens, but with more style. It is to be 
noticed that the bull is of the Carian breed, 
having a hump : and this is a circumstance which 
will be welcome to those archaeologists who regard 
the whole of the so-called Mycenaean antiquities 
as the work of those Oarians whose name appears 
as a proverb for danger in the oldest remains of 
Greek literature. A passage of Homer speaks of 
Carian women whose occupation was to stain 
ivory. We may add that several of the ivories 
from these excavations, including a casket carved 
with hunting scenes which recall the Assyrian 
friezes, have not yet reached the Museum, but are 
shortly expected with the pottery and other 
objects. 

“ Most of tbe tombs had been rilled in ancient 
times in search t.f gold, the pottery alone being 
left. There was no appearance of their having 
ever b 'in used for muteimeuts. The objects 
found were too consistently the same to admit of 
any theory of that kind. Only one tomb of 
importance had escaped intact It contained a 
considerable numberof articles in gold, including 
the massive pins and the finger-ring with 
hieroglyphs already mentioned. Within it 
was also found a porcelain va>e, in the shape 
of a female head surmounted by a cylin¬ 
drical cup. Vases of porcelain obtained from 
Mycenaean sites are usually of au Egyptian 
character, real or imitated. But in this cate the 
face is distinctly Greek, though more or less rude 
in execution. The shape of the vate is also pecu¬ 
liarly Gretk, exc -pt that it has no handle. It is 
the addition of a handle that gives the final touch 
to tho Greek vases of this class in the bixth ceututy 
b c The Cyprus specimen may therefore be 
aesigm d to an earlier stage in tbe creation of this 
type. In this same ternb were found a necklace 
of grid beads, a number of gold earrings, and 
several bands of thin gold on which are stamped 
patterns of the Mycenae kind, from all which may 
be gathered that the poople to whom this cemetery 
belonged had enjoyed much wealth in their day, 
iu singular contrast to the poverty of the in¬ 
habitants of the present village near by. In the 
small series of engraved g.ms one specimen is 
remarkable for its material—lapis-lazuli. Bet iu 
gold. In the large collection ot Mycenaean gems 
in the British Mmeum obtained from other sites 
there is no instance ot this material; and possibly 
that again may furnish an argument for a com¬ 
paratively late date fi r the new Cyprus antiquities 
—bay about the eighth century n c. For a long 
time the current opinion was that tho Mycenaean 
civilisation had beta swept away by tho Dorian 
invabion of Gieece about 1000 b.c , alter which 
there r had followed a blank of about three een- 


J Glaishbr, Esq., chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee, in the chair.—Lord Amherst of Hackney, 
iu a letter to Sir Charles Wilson, which was read 
to the meeting, explained that he was unable to 
keep his engagement to occupy the chair on that 
•I occasion, as he was only just recovering from a 
second return of the malarial fever of which he 
had so severe an attack in Jerusalem last year. 
' \ He desired to bear testimony to the great skill 
| with which Dr. Bliss had carried out hta excava- 
- tions for the society, and also to tbe good work 
which had been done for them by the Sirdar of 
tbe Egyptian Army (Sir Herbert Kitchener), who 
was a member of their committee. They must, of 
course, take full advantage of the extent ion of 
their firman to continue the work on which they 
were now engaged, and, therefore, he doubted if 
there would oe much money over for any other 
undertaking. He hoped, however, the members 
r would bear in mind that there was a most inter- 

1 eating portion of the country south ot the Dead 
Sea yet unsutveyed; and, perhaps, if an oppor¬ 
tunity offered to get this done, a special subscription 
for tbe purpose might be raised. Lord Amherst 
sent a donation of £25 to the work of the fund. 
—The report of the executive committee, which 
was submitted by Mr George Armstrong (acting 
secretary), stated that the chief work of the year 
had been the excavations at Jerusalem by Dr. 
Bliss. In addition, their veteran explorer, Herr 
von Schick, had panned investigations of a very 

\ 
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turies. That was the answer to most difficulties. 
Oi late, however, the Dorian invasion appears to 
have fallen out of favour. There is a growing 
readiness to accept a direct continuity between 
the Mycenaean and the early Greek art of the 
seventh century n.c 

“ Several of the tombs were square in shape, and 
built of squared stones jointed in the archaic 
manner, covered in on the top by two large slabs, 
and having a regular doorway towards which a 
dromos or passage led down. But the greater 
number were simply sutk down into the rock, with 
no regard for regularity of shape except in the 
form of the doorway, which was usually made of 
squared stones forming the two jambs and lintel, 
with a heavy slab for the door itself. As the 
tombs lie for the most part deep under the 
surface, it has been no small labour and cost to 
clear them. 

“ Hitherto the expenses arising from the excava¬ 
tions in Cyprus, in this and in the last two years, 
have been borne by a fund bequeathed to the 
Museum in 1892 by the late Miss E. T. Turner. 
But unfortunately that generous bequest is likely 
to be soon exhausted. 

4 ‘ The excavations at Enkomi were begun towards 
the end of March last by Dr. A. 8. Murray, the 
keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and were superintended by him 
till the end of April He expresses great in¬ 
debtedness to the English officials in the island. 
Since he left, it has been decided to go on with 
the woTk on that site ; and Mr. Arthur Smith, a 
Museum official who has already had experience 
of excavating in Cyprus, has been sent out to 
superintend.” 


CORR ESPONDENCE. 

ROMANO-BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN ROMAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Cl rut Church, Oxford: July 18,1898. 

Romano-British place-names rarely occur on 
Homan inscriptions; and I may perhaps be 
permitted to mention an instance which has 
recently come in my way, and to make a con¬ 
jecture about another. 

1. A milestone, originally (so far as I can 
make out) found near Neath in Glamorgan, 
and now in the possession of the Rev. R. W. 
Gordon, of Nottage Court, bears inscriptions 
belonging to three emperors: one illegible, one 
Gordian, the third Diocletian. This latter is 
not very well preserved, but the following 
letters seemed to me certain when I saw the 
stone : 

IM * * | DIO | CLETI | ANO | MARI | * * * *. 

The inscription is plainly incomplete, and mari 
seems to stand for Mariduno — i.e., Carmarthen, 
the furthest westerly post on the road which 
passed Neath. 

2. A milestone found at Kenchester, near 
Hereford, and now preserved in the Free 
Library at the latter town, reads : 

IMPC | MAR-AYR | NVMORIAN | O | RPCD. 

The last line is slightly damaged, and has been 
much disputed, chiefly because it was thought 
to be meaningless. It may, however, denote 
r(es)p(ublica) c(ivilatis) D(obiinnrum): compare 
RPG on a tile from Glevum (Gloucester). In 
that case central Herefordshire was in the land 
of the Dobuni, not of the Silures. 

F. Haveriteld. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.. has bfpn appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce a com¬ 
panion work to ‘‘The Queen’s London,” to be 
called Pictorial England and Wales. The mode 
of publication is in eleven monthly parts, each 
containing thirty-two pages of pictures, repro¬ 


duced from copyright photographs, which have 
been retouched by the artist’s brush, so as to 
exhibit the proper effects of light and shade. 
The first part will be ready by the end of 
August. 

Estate duty has been paid on £318,402 as 
the value of the personal estate of the late 
Edward Armitage, R.A., who died at 
Tunbridge Wells, on May 24, aged 79. Mr. 
Armitage bequeathed to the executors £10,000 
in trust for such charitable institutions and 
hospitals as they may select; hut the Con¬ 
sumption Hospital at Ventnor and the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund are most largely to benefit 
by this bequest. 

Last Saturday the prizes were awarded to 
the lady students in the art division of the 
Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, 
Science, and Literature. During the day an 
exhibition of pictures and other works of the 
art classes was open for inspection. Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, Mr. A. Hacker, and Mr. Basil 
Bradley acted as judges. The scholarship in 
art for the student who in the estimation of the 
judges had executed the best work was 
awarded to Miss A. M. Page, who was also 
successful in winning the silver medal for the 
best painting from life, as well as certificates 
for design (illustrative art), and drawing from 
the antique. The silver medal for a drawing 
from life was allotted to Miss M. J. Streatfleld, 
who also won the certificate for painting from 
life. Two silver medals fell to Miss Nina 
Rothey, one for a water-colour study of horses 
and the other for the best painting from the 
costumed figure. Miss T. 8. Cochrane won the 
certificate for drawing from life. Miss M. 
Perceval that for design (applied art), Miss M. 
Pumeaux that for water-colour drawing, and 
Miss Dorothy Selous that for painting from the 
costumed figure. The prize given by the 
Students’ Sketch Club for the best study pro¬ 
duced in the first stage at the classes was 
awarded to Miss E. A. Penfold. 

The family of the late W. H. Waddington 
have agreed to sell to the French Government 
for 500,000 francs (£20,000) his fiue collection 
of coins, which pecuniary losses prevented him 
from bequeathing to it, as he originally 
intended. 

At a recent, meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach exhibited 
a photograph of a magnificent eagle of marble, 
which was discovered at Rome in 1752. At 
one time in the collection of Horace Walpole, 
it is now preserved at Gosford House, the 
London residence of the Earl of Wemyss. 


THE STAGE. 

THE SEASON AT THE THEATRES. 

It is to be feared the theatre has given us 
of late but little which it is either profitable 
or entertaining to discuss. A few years 
ago, that which became almost a move¬ 
ment. “ the theatrical revival,” held out a 
promise of great things; and, even now 
indeed, comparing the regular stage of to¬ 
day with the regular stage of a quarter of 
a century ago, one sees in some respects 
progress—progress, I mean, even in serious 
art, which is quite another matter from 
progress in social consideration or in 
pecuniary receipts, or in the gorgeousness 
of scenic display, though the differ¬ 
ence is, I fear, a difference which too 
many an actor and actor-manager fails to 
appreciate. The ensemble of the perform¬ 
ance is now undoubtedly more delicate and 


- —-— ■ 

harmonious than was the case a generation I 
since. Men play more neatly into each I 
other’s hands. And the grossly inoompetent y 
are, as a rule, banished; and people are J: 
better dressed; and the inexpressibly con- I. 
ventional has been, in a measure, got rid of. k 
The general level of acting, in modern 1 
comedy at least, has certainly been raised. s 
But beyond these things, what is our 4? 
gain? The desire for great actors, and * 
yet more, perhaps, for neat actresses, has 
not produced the supply of them. Nor— i 

allowing fully for the presence of certain 
really gifted writers for the theatres, 
such as Mr. Grundy, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. 
Jones—can it be said that any large propor¬ 
tion of the best imaginative work comceived V 
and executed in our day is wrough-t with * 
any view to the stage. No! Here and there j 
the novel writer may be tempted by the bait of < 
a money reward, greater than is afforded by 'j 
“the booksellers,” to leave the narrative i 
for the dialogue form—the book lor the j 
play. But, in taking to the play, it is not .■ 
only the narrative form, with all its elasticity, > 
that the story writer has to leave, .and the 
dialogue form with all its rigidity (its • 
rigidity, I mean, when it is continuous) 
that he has to assume; but, over and above , 
all this, he enters into a world of firmly set , 
conventions, of artificial needs, of incom- , 
patible requirements, of difficulties, in fine, i 
which, since they are so many absolute # 
drawbacks to his art, it is no part of the V 
genuine artist to encounter and vainly j 
grapple with, but rather his best business l 
to evade and to retire from. ' 

“Yet what great writers,” it may be < 
answered me at once, “ have been content to f 
be dramatists! ” Yes, indeed, what great { 
ones, from Shakspere to Sheridan! But 
they did not write their parts under the I 
domination of the actor demanding to be ' 
satisfied. And—with the constant change | 
of place permitted to the drama of that 
day — they did not write their pieces 
under the domination of the metteur-en- 
serne, who, having furnished you with j 
an elaborate drawing-room, expects that * 
every crisis of your heroine’s life shall 
pass, from this time forth, within its i 
precincts. We have, as I have said before, 
certain interesting and admirable play- I 
wrights; but, more and more, I think, 
until the conditions of the theatre shall 
again change, will the serious artist in 
literature tend to confine himself to the less 
promiscuous and less disabling publicity of 
the printed page—the story which can be 
read, and, if the work be fine, re-read in 
quietude, addressed deliberately to its own J 
higher andience, never burdened by the ‘ 
need of appeal to the grossness of a gallery 
or the Philistinism of the upper boxes, or 
(for that also happens too often) to the 
opulent and somnolent stupidity of the 
stalls. 

What has the season that is just now 
over given ns at the theatres? In the 
matter of actors, what prominent performers 
have risen above their accustomed level ? 
Several of our great players have been 
continuously absent. Sir Henry Irving has 
been absent, Miss Ellen Terry absent, Miss 
Marion Terry very little seen. Mr. Hare, the 
Meissonier of acting—the man the curious 
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finish of whose art gives importance to 
little things—has been absent. Mrs. Kendal, 
for years the enkindling and splendid in¬ 
terpreter of the biggest and most natural 
of human emotions—she, too, has been 
chiefly away. Until quite lately we have 
had to go at all events to Brighton, if 
not to Manchester or Hull, to see her in her 
last new part—Mr. Sydney Grundy’s “ The 
Greatest of These.” In town, what has 
there been, over any long period? Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, I admit, has more than 
held his own at the Criterion. Not only as 
actor, but as manager, has he this year 
notably distinguished himself, his latest 
claim on our gratitude, if the conventional 
phrase is to be employed, having been the 
production of a piece that is whimsical but 
healthy, unorthodox in method but fresh 
and happy in spirit—the “ Rosemary ” of 
Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Carson. 

And if Mr. Wyndham has more than held 
his own, to his own at all events—from 
which he has long been, so far as London 
is concerned, ridiculously dispossessed—to 
his own has Mr. Wilson Barrett returned. 
I am not puzzled or surprised in the 
slightest degree at the success of “ The Sign 
of the Cross” at the Lyric. I am only 
puzzled at this phenomenon—that it has 
brought upon the author-actor the jibes and 
the reproaches of many, well versed in 
stage-craft, whom one would have expected 
would by this time have wearied of the 
problem-play, of the study in pessimism, and 
the study in cynicism, and would have wel¬ 
comed the return to a romantic drama in 
which it is not everybody who is burdened 
with a grimy past, and in which the dictates 
of conscience are still recognised as a living 
force. To some critical writers, whom one 
is authorised to respect, it seems on this 
occasion to have been an unforgivable 
offence that along with a noble moral 
there was vouchsafed a brilliant spectacle, 
in which, in fitting illustration of the Rome 
of the Caesars, the attractions of feminine 
humanity were not overlooked. But, leavin g 
disputes aside, let it be recognised that in 
“ The Sign of the Cross ” Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has effectually re-asserted himself 
as an actor of authority, of marked and 
potent individuality, of conspicuous merits, 
and likewise of certain attendant deficiencies 
—the perhaps inevitable difauU of the 
qualite «—and that the piece, moreover, 
which we owe to his initiative and his 
authorship has given occasion not only for 
here and there a success in a strong “ char¬ 
acter part,” such as that of Mr. Madeay in 
Nero, but for the welcoming of an actress 
of high beauty and distinguished charm, 
Mias Maud Jeffries, to whom so many of the 
nilet in our poetic drama should henceforth 
be open. 

What more has the season given us? 
Among that which is really interesting, it 
behoves us to chronicle the very notable 
advance, not indeed in intelligence (for that 
was never possible), but in command of 
the means of dramatic expression, of Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, who, in “A Woman’s 
Reason ” at the Shaftesbury, played with 
subtle feeling and with faultless judgment 
and dexterity the great part of the wife. In 
the same piece—and not in this piece only, 


but also by his Hotspur in Mr. Tree’s 
ingenious, well-planned revival of “ Henry 
the Fourth ”—Mr. Lewis Waller confirmed 
himself in the good opinion of the admirers 
of his strong and sympathetic and un- 
mannered art; and, in a character-part, 
Mr. Kemble reached the perfection of the 
unctuous, and delicately indicated that little 
measure of hypocrisy or humbug which may 
be traced, by careful analysts, in the hearts 
of very worthy persons. Then, again, we 
have had in Miss Olga Nethersole’s short¬ 
lived “ Carmen ” an exhibition of justified 
audacity, of artistic realism. And, in a 
single day’s revival of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
it was shown us how excellent can be the 
Romeo of a very young woman, when the 
young woman is Miss Esme Beringer, and 
how extremely and surely promising is the 
Juliet of her sister, who, as the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, was justly noted as a child. 

In certain other respects the season has 
been barren, or, when not barren, dis¬ 
appointing in many of its fruits. Mr. 
Willard, manly, convincing, thoroughly 
dramatic—and with a pleasant vein of 
whimsical humour besides—might possibly 
have exhibited himself in more characters, 
or in characters of greater novelty. In Mr. 
Jones’s piece, Mr. Willard’s character was 
not really the strong point of a production 
abounding, as usual, in proofs of Mr. Jones’s 
quick observation and witty portraiture. 
More than one fashionable theatre has been 
for the most part abandoned to the adapta¬ 
tion of popular novels of the moment—to 
the more or less ineffective, though in¬ 
genious, dramatisation of romances which, 
it may be, have not “ come to stay.” And 
at the Lyceum, in the absence of the leading 
figure of the English stage, almost the 
latest work—under a management very 
enterprising, and exhibiting, one is glad to 
report, not a little of the taste which is a 
tradition of the house—has been the pre¬ 
sentation of adaptations from foreign sources. 
In one of these adaptations—a piece in 
which the vigour of Mr. John Davidson 
remained, if much of the peculiar grace 
of M. Coppee had inevitably to vanish— 
Mr. Forbes Robertson was picturesque in 
bearing and satisfactory in diction, while it 
pleased two favourite and clever actresses, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and the eminently 
sympathetic Miss Winifred Emery, to travel 
somewhat beyond the lines that nature has 
marked out as the limit of their real suc¬ 
cesses. I do not know that it is necessary to 
say anything more about the theatre. No 
one has found us yet the new comedienne of 
whom we stand in need—or the new poet. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

From Messrs. Cocks & Co.: 

Recitation Music. Series. Nos. 6 and 7. Music 
by Stanley Hawley. Schubert, Schumann, and 
Liszt, and more recent composers, have tried 
their hand at this peculiar mixture of tone and 
word, though not one of them seems to have 
regarded it as a form of art worthy of more 
than passing attention. The result of such 
mixture may not be altogether satisfactory, yet 
with taste and skill many pleasing effects may 


be obtained, and in some of these realism has 
an important share. Mr. Stanley Hawley’s 
efforts claim notice and praise. He has 
managed, somewhat after the Wagner method, 
to give interest, meaning, and continuity to 
his music without making these too prominent. 
The poem of No. 6 is “ Curfew must not ring 
to-night,” by Rosa H. Thorpe ; that of No. 7, 
Poo’s “ Raven.” 

Four Vocal Duets. Words by Mark Ambient; 
music by Franco Leoni. The “ Vanity Fair ” 
and “Tittle Tattle” are clever and caustic; 
the music expresses well, and in unpretentious 
style, the sentiment of the words. The other 
two numbers, of very different character, are 
also pleasing. Some illustrations by Chris. 
Hammond form an additional attraction. 

Mtthod for the Mandoline. By Richard 
Harrison. This instrument, ever popular in 
the sunny South, is destined, so at least asserts 
Mr, Harrison in his preface, “ to occupy a 
prominent position in English society.” He 
may be—probably is—right. Anyhow, in this 
“ Method ” he gives all necessary rules, hints, 
and exercises for those who wish to learn to 
play it. A concise history of the mandoline, 
from the earliest time down to the present, is 
added. Among the great composers who wrote 
for the instrument were Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. Verdi has written an accompani¬ 
ment to the serenade in “Otello,” and Boito, 
too, has made use of the instrument in his 
“ Metistofeles.” 

The Recital Series. Edited by Edwin H. 
Lem are. Nos. 8 and 9. This collection of 
original organ compositions maintains its 
interest. No. 8 contains a well-written and 
effective “Grand Choeur” by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins. No. 9 contains an Andantino and 
Finale by Mr. W. Wolstenholme. The music 
reveals the composer who has something to say, 
and who knows how to say it. A quiet, 
graceful “ Elegy ” for organ, by E. H. Lemore, 
also deserves mention. 

Foglie d’Album. By Dr. Arrigo Bocchi. We 
have here four short pieces for the pianoforte, 
fresh, quaint, and characteristic : the “ Marion- 
nette Espagnole ” is a little gem. 

From Mr. Joseph Williams : 

The Hour of Mystery and Under your Window. 
Two clever and charming songs by Mme. 
Chaminade: the first quiet and pensive, the 
second light and graceful. 

The Broken Flower, The Time of Rose j, and 
To the Night. Three songs by F. H. Cowen, 
written in the composer’s best style. The 
harmonic skill shown in the accompaniments 
deserves special note. A word of praise may 
also be added for the selection of poems : the 
first is by Mrs. Hemaus, the second by Tom 
Hood, the third by Shelley. Many song com¬ 
posers of the present day seem to think that 
any words provided they rhyme will suffice. 
Mr. Cowen’s songs have German translation as 
well as English text. 

Songs of the Upper 'Thames. Words by William 
Mackay; music by Florian Pascal. Light little 
poems telling of the oft-sung beauties of the 
Thames, of hardy rowers, and of fair ladies, are 
here set to melodious and characteristic music. 

Scandinavian Sketches. For pianoforte. By F. 
Pascal. It is a pleasure to meet with music 
so fresh, so dainty, so original. Of the six 
numbers, not a single one is uninteresting. 
No. 2, an “ Allegro Giocoso,” and No. 4, 
“ Moderato,” however, seem to us the gems of 
the collection. There is plenty of Scandinavian 
colour in the music, but it is laid on with a 
skilful hand—that is to say, it is always of good 
effect. 
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AND SEASIDE. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 

Uniformly bound, each :'n Ono Volume, 
crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

SIR GOPFHKY’S GRAND-DAUGHI’ERS. 
HASH, I.VNDHl’RST. 

LOVER OR FRIF.ND! 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

WOOED ANI) MARRIED. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA UKATIICOTE’S TRIAL. 
HK.RTOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCI.E MAX. 

WEE WIFIB. 

FOR LILIAS. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

“ GOD'S FOOL.” 

THE sin of joost avelingii. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

By MARY OHOLMONDELEY. 

DIANA TEMPEST. 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 

By MARY LINSKILL. 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

IS EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

T ALES of the NORTH BIDING. 
CLEVEDEN. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 

A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGn. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

ALAS ! 

“DOCTOR CUPID." 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 

ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

SE.YFOItTH. 

THROAVN TOGETHER, 


By L. DOUGALL 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, Os. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

j 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

WITH ILLU3THA TW.Xi. 

“The author has various theories, which ho supports 
with much argumentative force.”— People. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth , 68., at all Book¬ 
sellers* and Railway Bookstalls in Town or Country. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Stre at 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MAGLAREN 


Most Recent, crown 8vo, clotb, price 5s., post freo. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

AND OTHER 8ERUOXS. 

“ Dr.Mftclaren’s new volume will he received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maelaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh .”—British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

“ Dr. Maclarcn ia our idoal preacher .”—Expository Times. 
“Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Jfccorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The work of a master of pulpit oratory ."—Freeman. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, aad loth Chapters ol' the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power .”—Methodist Becorder. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
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Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPITEARD, 

21 and 22, Fuknival Street, E 0. 


JARROL D & S ONS’ NEW NOVELS 

NOW RlvYDT, crown Svo, art linen, gilt top, 6a. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 

(Authorised Edition). 

By MAXJBUS JOXAI, 

Author of “ Eves like the Sea,” “ Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” 
“ Midst the Wild Carpathians.” “ In Love with the 
Czarina.” 

Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 
Author of “ S >ui3 Irish Bmuties of the Last Century,” &o. 
With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from. Dr. Jokat. 

•‘•Click Diamonds’ is n remarkable tun-el. It has nil the in- 
evit d.l. m ss of a tn- .it drama, ami the author is master at once of the 
pathetic, tiie Kr-.tes.j-io.iind the terrible. From beginning to end of the 
itory th.- re i-ier’s interest is kept at the keenest pitch. The thrilliu* 
account of tiie rescue ot an entombed working party and the magma- 
cent de*ici ipti«»n of a mine on fire, and the daring way in winch the 
h-ro masters tip* Haines, stand out in the mind its extraordinarily 
viiid and forceful p issages .”—itnivDe Ada rti*e,r. 

•• If is a powerful sfu ly of life almost cruel.in the frankness with 
which it reveals fh - brut ilil.v incidental to life under the circum¬ 
stances described.”— )’*»rkshire Post. 

*• \ p >»erful imagination plays ahc.it the scenes and characters 
which lie depicts on Ins brilliant canvas *s of Hungarian life. Tiny 
are true fothespirit of human nature and of Hungarian character,and 
they are the product* of i vigorous intellect und of a warm heart 
Tie- tale is alive with life and with thrilling incident above an l 
1 k*|ow grouud. Scotsman. 

DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 
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12 mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each: Paper covers. Is. 6d. each. 
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By GEORGE KNIGHT, 

Author of “ Dust in the Balance,” 

And late Editor of ‘‘The Liverpool Porcupine.” 
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Tiie Aberdeen Free Press says : “A fantastic piece of writing... ..The 
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the interest is unfailingly sustained." 
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Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Dr. Robert Chambers’s 

LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
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LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS OX IRELAND. 

“ Cambridge Historical Series.”— Ireland. 

By W. O’Connor Morris. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

Ulster as It Is. By Thomas Macknight, In 

2 toIs. (Macmillans.) 

Judge O’Connor Morris in his Ireland has 
maintained the deservedly high reputation 
of the series to which the book belongs. As 
an educational treatise, it is admirable for 
conciseness of expression, clearness of state¬ 
ment, and broadness of view. The authorities 
have been selected with care and discrimi¬ 
nation ; and the manner in which they are 
summarised under the periods to which they 
refer will lighten the labour and economise 
the time of many a student. 

Until comparatively recent times the 
study of Irish history was all but neglected. 
Historians to make it interesting were 
wanting. History, like other branches of 
literature, could not flourish in a land per¬ 
petually disturbed by political upheavals. 
In history either indiscriminate praise or 
blame defeats its end, by reducing the 
subject, in either case, to similar depths of 
deadly dulness and unreality. The Emmet 
or the Wolfe Tone of an Irish patriot’s 
imagination is as unreal, from the super¬ 
fluity of his supposed virtues, as the Lord 
Clare, the Major Sirr, or the Francis 
Higgons depicted by the same patriot in 
a full armour of unrighteousness : in the 
former case one suspects the genuineness of 
the virtue, and in the latter one looks beneath 
the surface for that humanity which is the 
common lot of all—even of the worst sinners. 
Perhaps the defects of Irish histories might 
be roughly expressed by saying that they 
have been written oftener by patriots and 
by politicians than by men of letters. Such 
defects have, however, been remedied of 
late ; and to the study of Irish history there 
have been brought minds capable of con¬ 
sidering debatable questions calmly and 
without prejudice, and good work has been 
accomplished. To such this little book is 
a valuable addition. 

Of course, the most vital and important 
part of Irish history is the study of the 
Eoglieh in Ireland, and why Ireland for 
centuries received little or no benefit from 
free institutions and a most poifect aifd 
highly developed system of laws. Judge 
O'Connor Morris begins at the root of the 
whole matter, when he points out that 
Ireland was, from her geographical posi¬ 
tion, out of the way of the civilising influence 
of tho Iloman Empire. “The blending of 
the ideas of Rome with those of the old 


Aryan communities,” which conditioned the 
rest of Europe, scarcely affected Ireland. 
“ The loose supremacy of the Hy-Nialls 
went on; but it does not seem to have 
acquired strength, or to have possessed the 
character of a real monarchy.” 

Thus, while what we moderns call civilisa¬ 
tion progressed in other parts of Europe 
with leaps and bounds, Ireland had made 
no perceptible progress. So that, until the 
time of Elizabeth, a most highly cultured 
people, whose system of government and 
laws left very little to be desired, and 
whose literary appreciation must have sur¬ 
passed that of our own time, found a strange 
people beside them, whom they thought to 
govern by the laws and institutions slowly 
formed around themselves. From their 
point of view these people were barbarians 
and savages, and they tried to effect upon 
them at once the work of centuries. 
The result was disastrous. The gentle 
Spenser, who thought very kindly of Ire¬ 
land, left the country with ruined fortunes 
and a broken heart. To try to superimpose 
English laws and English customs upon a 
people just merging out of a nomadic 
existence was like trying to put a new 
patch into an old garment. Ireland had 
never known government in the modem 
sense at all, had never been rulod by one 
supreme ruler: government, as known in 
England, was wholly unsuited to her at 
that time. But these difficulties were such 
as time might have mended. The English 
who settled in Ireland lost by degrees their 
old prejudices against the natives, and 
ended by becoming “more Irish than the 
Irish themselves.” There is little doubt 
that the two peoples would ultimately have 
been united, had not an event occurred 
in the history of the world, which made 
mankind hate one another with a pious 
hatred, and which not only divided Ire- 
laud in her aims and sympathies from 
England, but has made unity seemingly 
impossible even between Fair Head and 
Cape Clear. That event was the Reforma¬ 
tion, which found favour in England while 
it failed almost completely in Ireland 
England was fervently Protestant, Ireland 
devotedly Catholic ; and the English in Ire¬ 
land long tried to rule the Catholic majority 
of that country by a Protestant minority. 
The English are no more to be blamed for 
this than those excellent persons are to be 
blamed who try in our own time to educate 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Chinamen 
into the ethics of modern Christianity. But 
tho gulf of religious prejudice kept on 
widening. In the Tudor times Catholic 
“recusants” were excluded from certain 
offices of State. The persecution was “ rather 
teasing than real but, in Puritan times, 
it grew to formidable dimensions, and the 
seeds of religious hate and prejudice were 
sown so deeply that none can tell when thoy 
shall cease to bear evil fruit. 

Irish history is, at best, a melancholy 
story, but to one who will examine it 
calmly and without prejudics it is interest¬ 
ing and useful. The mistakes of our fore¬ 
fathers should not set us cavilling, and 
abusing them with the air of the superior 
person, but should ba to us as lights to 
guide into safer courses. How enormous 


have been the crimes, errors, misunder¬ 
standings, and follies of England and of 
Ireland in the past! Let us look for another 
and a happier phase of history in the future. 

This book sets one reflecting, and that is 
perhaps as high praise as can be given to a 
book of its kind. If things had happened 
otherwise in Irish history, at times when 
the thing that did happen hung upon the 
balance, how different the future might 
have been ? If, for example, Wolfe Tone’s 
French allies had landed at Bantry Bay, 
would the horrors of the French Revolution 
have spread to Ireland, or even farther? 
Why the Catholic peasantry of Ireland 
should have been at this time hostile to the 
French invaders does, at first thought, seem 
strange; and Judge O’Connor Morris, in this 
instance, seems to have overlooked the true 
cause. The French Republic had set aside 
the Catholic religion, for what Carlyle de¬ 
scribes as “Mumbo-jumboism.” The horrors 
perpetrated in the name of Liberty in France 
were well-known in Ireland, and French 
Atheism was denounced from pulpit and 
altar. When Wolfe Tone had linked 
himself with France, he had no longer 
the people of Ireland at his back. This is 
why the French Lieutenant and six men 
who landed at Bantry were immediately 
taken prisoners by the country people. 
When the enemy had been beaten back by 
the winds, the New Cork Evening Post of 
December 29, 1790, expressed the feelings 
of the whole Irish nation in these words: 

“ Tho hand of the Supreme Being, whose 
existence these infidels deny, has been plainly 
exerted in our favour; and in this it is par¬ 
ticularly to be observed that on the eve of the 
Festival of the Christian Religion this provi¬ 
dential gale, so fatal to the enemies of all 
religion and of all order, first began to blow, 
and its horrors hourly increased.” 

“One sentiment and one principle pervaded 
all ranks: general detestation and abhorrence 
of the invaders, and most determined resolution 
to oppose their progress in every possible and 
eff-.ctual manner.” 

Mr. Macknight’s book resembles that 
which has been just glanced at in one 
particular only—namely, that it also is on 
Ireland. In every other respect no two 
books could be more unlike. The former 
is as condensed as the latter is expanded. 
The whole subject-matter of Ulster as It Is 
might very easily have been fitted into one 
volume, with no loss whatsoever. A few 
examples of unnecessary prolixity may be 
given, in which the brackets are our own : 

“ But there is still much [that is desirable] to 
be done ” (i. 6). 

“The Northern Whig Club was first estab¬ 
lished in the year 1790. That club [as its 
name implied] was Whig.” 

“ Ulstermen, by their training and their 
associations, have in many parts of the [widely 
extended] British Empire. . . 

Nevertheless there is much instruction to 
be gained in these volumes about the 
stirring and eventful times in Irish history 
between 1866 and 1894. The warring 
elemonts, seemingly so trivial and yet so 
closely connected with human nature, which 
divide Irishmen from Irishmen can be here 
examined, with the consciousness that they 
are truly land faithfully described. 
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The intense hatred of the Ulster Pro¬ 
testant for anything even suggestive of 
Catholicism is illustrated by some pointed 
anecdotes. One can imagine an Englishman 
smiling with incredulity at the following: 

«' \ somewhat officious inspector found fault 
with a fanner of the County Down for having 
his name on his cart in ordinary writing letters. 

«My man,’ he said, ‘ you must know that these 
letters are very difficult to read; you should 
have the name painted in Roman letters. The 
farmer took the rebuke in dogged silence until 
the word ‘Roman’ was pronounced. As a 
zealous Protestant he then felt himself insulted, 
and, turning round on the county official, 
exclaimed, with his eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, 

‘ To hell with the Pope! ’ ” 

But while such anecdotes are amusing and 
instructive, there is surely no necessity to 
stop to explain to the reader that “such 
curses could never do the least harm to the 
Pope, nor even be known to him in the old 
imperial city on the seven hills.” 

The fact is, that Mr. Macknight, though 
an honest and clever man, has some of 
those painful mental habits which make for 
boredom ; and one of these is the repetition 
of details which any person of ordinary 
intelligence might reasonably be expected 
to know. Thisfailing isillustrated—although 
the point of it has evidently not been noticed 
by the narrator—in a story of an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone, who, although his 
detractors have accused him of being the 
one man in the world most ignorant of the 
Irish question, must, at least, be supposed 
to have had some instruction in the ele¬ 
mentary geography of the British islands. 

Scene : a Study. Mr. Gladstone is sitting 
at the window having afternoon tea. Mr. 
Macknight is sitting beside him. A long con¬ 
versation about Edmund Burke, Home Rule, 
Ulster, and things in general has just taken 
place, and Mr. Gladstone’s politeness is struggling 
hard against his weariness. 

Mr. Macknight: “ In introducing your 
Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone, you stated 
that the sixty miles of sea rolling between the 
two countries increased the difficulties of 
governing Ireland. If you come to the coast 
of Down, near Belfast, yon will find that there 
are only twenty miles of sea between Scotland 
and Ireland ; and if you go further up, by the 
coast of Antrim, you will see that Ulster is 
only separated by eleven nautical miles from 
Scotland.” 

Mr. Gladstone (pulling himself together 
with an effort): “Ah! Have another cup of 
tea.” 

There is something very pathetic in the 
too hopeful expression of opinion given by 
poor Cardwell to a friend shortly after he 
had left the Irish administration: 

“I found two questions perplexing all Irish 
Governments. The one was the education 
question: I settled that. The other was the 
land question: I settled that. Then there is the 
Church question; I was not long enough in my 
Irish office to settle that.” 

Ulster as It Is will remain a useful and in¬ 
structive record of “ Ulster as it was ” when 
the present shall have faded into the past. 

George Newcomen. 


Dante, Petrarch, Camoens. CXXIY. Sonnets. 
Translated by Richard Garnett. (John 
Lane.) 

These translations are fully worthy of Dr. 
Garnett’s high poetio reputation. That 
they altogether avoid the bane that besets 
translators—the foreign order, the forced 
inversion, the ambiguous diction, to one 
unacquainted with the original, of such 
passages as (Dante, Sonnet v., p. 9): 

“ The like 

Worketh in woman excellence of man 

cannot be affirmed. It is the penalty of 
knowing other languages as well as Dr, 
Garnett does that makes 

“ E eimil face in donna uomo valente ” 

slip into English which is less clear to the 
English reader than it seems to the trans¬ 
lator. But the book as a whole is an 
admirable and refined piece of work, cal¬ 
culated to raise a strong desire to read the 
originals : the present writer, for instance, 
would give much to be able to read in the 
original the sonnets of Camoens which are 
here translated. 

Twenty sonnets of Dante, sixty-four of 
Petrarch, forty of Camoens, make up the 
volume. Readers of the Academy will doubt¬ 
less like to see a specimen of each. Here 
is one of the first, in translating which Dr. 
Garnett has a formidable rival, Rossetti: 

“ Guido and Lapo, well it were might we 
By spells be spirited away and pent 
In ship the stress of airy element 
Should solely urge at our desire's decree— 

So that not 6torm or like adversity 
To our delight should move impediment. 

But we might voyage aye in sweet consent, 
More and more joying in our amity. 

And there might Vanna be, and Bice too ; 

And her who thiity for her number had, 
Thither the gentle wizard should enforce; 

And of nought else than Dove would we discourse: 
And might each lady be content and glad, 

As I believe that I should be, and you.” 

It is beautiful; but I think it bewrays itself 
as a translation, and a modern one, where 
Rossetti’s does not. Take, for instance, the 
first four lines of the latter: 


11 Guido, I wish that Lapo, thou, and I, 

Could be by spells convryed, as it were now, 
Upon a barque, with all the winds that blow 
Across all seas at our good will to hie.” 


This is simple and natural, and does not 
show the effect of modern influences as 
Dr. Garnett’s verses do: it might be 
original poem, while the second and third 
lines of Dr. Garnett’s show a kind of 
forcing, and reveal themselves as a transla¬ 
tion. Something of the same sort may be 
said of such phrases as (Sonnet xvi., p. 20) 
“to innermost of city,” and (Sonnet xvii., 
p. 21) “ The spirit peregrine.” But much 
worse flaws than these might be forgiven to 
the writer of the beautiful versions of 
Sonnets ix., x,, xi., pp. 13-15. 

The versions of Petrarch are, many of 
them, of extreme beauty. Let me adduce 
as a specimen that numbered 124, in the 
“ In Yita di Madonna Laura,” beginning 
Per mezz ’ i hosshi (p. 53). 


Through wild Inhospitable woods I rove, 

Where fear attends even on the soldier’s way, 
Dreadless of ill: for nought can mo affray 
Saving that Sun which shines by light of Love: 


And chant, as idly carolling I move, 

Her, whom not Heaven itself can keep away, 
Borne in my eyes ; and ladies I survey 
Encircling her, who oaks and beeches prove. 

Her voice iu sighing breeze and rustling bough 
And leaf I seem to hear, and birds, and rills 
Murmuring the while they slip through grassy 
green. 

Rarely have silences end lonely thrills 
Of overshadowing forests pleased as now, 

Except for my own Sun too little seen.” 

It is almost as good, almost as unforgettable, 
as the original. And this charm of touch 
constantly reappears— eg., on p. 87, Sonnet 
liii: 

“ Viewing obscurity the hills efface 

Where thy regard made splendour for a space, 
And thy last flight was taken to the skies.” 

Or again, p. 78, Sonnet xxiv: 

“ The clustering lockt, with golden glory fraught; 
The sudden-shiniDg smile, as angel's mirth, 
Wonted to make a paradise on earth: 

Are now a little duet, that feels not aught.” 

Poca polvere son, che nulla sente. It is the old 
sad commonplace; but, since Aeschylus, 
perhaps Petrarch and Tennyson have given 
it the most melodious echo. 

“ What singles my Camoens from the rest? ” 
asks Dr. Garnett, in the fine sonnet prefixed 
(p. 99) to his versions of the poet of 
Portugal; and he gives for answer that 
Camoens has added fire to the sonnet: 

“ The perfect form perturbing not in sugbt, 

But teaching how the iligtat might fierier ba. 
Tagus yet pealeth with the passion caught 
From tho wild cry he fluDg across the sea.” 

This must needs raise our expectations high 
as we turn to the poet himself. It is, per¬ 
haps, inevitable that such praise should lead 
to a little disappointment. Judging by the 
English versions, one would say that not 
fire—though fire there is—but heartache, 
was the predominant characteristic of the 
poet. (The sonnet on p. 121 is so suggestive 
of a certain passage in Childe Harold that 
one is tempted to think that Byron, perhaps 
in his Lusitanian wanderings, had made 
acquaintance with the poetry of Camoens.) 
Here (p. 109) is one to the Tagus itself—a 
poem “as sad as night,” but more medita¬ 
tive than fiery: 

“ Tagus, with countenance how different 

We saw and see, and are and have been seen ! 
Troubled thy waters now, forlorn my mien; 
Thee clear have I beheld, thou me content. 

Tby change is work of tempests, whose decent 
RobB thy bright current of Its silvery sheen; 
Mine of the brow that, clouded or serene, 
Apportions me my bliss or discontent. 

As we are thus participant in woe, 

Would that we were so in all Onega, and as 

So^eimultaneom joy might feel ! but no ! 
Flower-fostering spring shall lcok and see no 
stain 

In thy clear mirror, but I canuot know 
If what I was I e'er shall be again.” 

Perhaps the sonnet that most nearly 
justifies Dr. Garnett’s description is that on 
p. 133. The thought has a Shaksperean 
touch about it, and so has the language in 
which it is here rendered by the translator : 

“ Most fair and foul of all tby company, 

Brimmed to the full with pity and with pain. 
Long as love's memories on earth remain, 

Sad morning, held be thou in memoiy ! . . . 

The woids of anguish thou alone didst hear 
Words that might freeze the nether flame, 
and buy 

Respite for shades accuret from torment 

Jed by Ogle 
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The translations are full of force and 
poetry. I should be inclined to conjecture, 
from his renderings of the three poets, that 
Petrarch is nearest to the translator’s heart. 

E. D. A. Morskead. 


“famous scots.” 

Thomas Carlyle. By Hector 0. Macpherson. 
Allan Ramsay. By Oliphant Smeaton. 

Join Knox. By A. Taylor Innes. 

Hugh Miller. By W. Keith Leask. 

Robert Burns. By Gabriel Setoun. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
The appearance of a series of short bio¬ 
graphies of eminent Scotsmen is no doubt 
a manifestation of the spirit of the age, 
which has already given us “ English Men 
of Letters,” “ English Men of Action,” 
“Twelve English Statesmen,” and what 
not. Such manifestations have their bad 
as well as their good side. No doubt they 
chime in with the vulgar but inaccurate 
rendering of the old association between 
running and reading. But they also en¬ 
courage two tendencies — to convert bio¬ 
graphy into partisan pamphleteering, and 
to regard accuracy in matters of detail as 
altogether unimportant. Both tendencies 
are exhibited in these biographies of 
“ Famous Scots.” 

Of the first, Mr. Leask’s Life of Hugh 
Miller is a positively painful example. It 
is little better than a belated tract—not 
belated, however, in fervour—in support of 
the “Disruption” which resulted in the 
formation of the Free Church of Scotland 
in 1843. Here is an example : Mr. Leask 
is referring to the necessity for starting an 
organ of the Evangelical or Free Church 
party : 

“ To the very last,” he says, “ the indecision 
and the ignorance as to the state of the country 
shown by Lord Aberdeen were but the natural 
results of his holding his ecclesiastical conscience 
in fee from such men as Robertson of Ellon, 
Pauli of Tullynessle, and Pirie of Dyce— 
these bucolic personages, ‘ like full-blown peony- 
rcses glistening after a shower,’ whose triple 
and conjunct capacity, joined to that of their 
master, might have been cut, to borrow the 
eulogy of Sir James Mackintosh upon Burke, 
out of the humblestof tneir rivals and never have 
been missed. It was really high time that 
something should be done when Lord Medwyn 
could pose as an ecclesiastical scholar by a 
few garbled quotations from Beza, professing 
to set in their true light the views held by the 
Reformers upon patronage; and when these 
very extracts, together with the copious errors 
of the press, had been worked up by Robertson 
of Ellon, to be quoted by Lord Aberdeen third 
hand as an embodiment of oracular learning 
and wisdom! ” 

This is heavily jocose and essentially pro¬ 
vincial journalism at the best; but Mr. 
Leask keeps repeating these offensive 
assaults on dead men who cannot defend 
themselves. Yet he can write more than 
passably; and if he could have kept his 
Free Church fanaticism out of his memorial, 
might have produced a readable book. For 
the story of Hugh Miller as a self-made 
Scotsman of the second class, a painstaking 
and. sincere controversialist, and an eloquent 
expositor of geology suffused with theological 


fervour, was worth telling in a quietly effec¬ 
tive fashion. 

Mr. Taylor Innes, who has written the 
volume on John Knox, is as pronounced 
a partisan as Mr. Leask ; but he is an older 
literarv hand, and he has a larger subject 
than Hugh Miller to display his pamphle¬ 
teering power upon. Yet one has no diffi¬ 
culty in gathering from the general tone 
of Mr. Inaes’s book that he regards the 
Free Church, with its “ spiritual independ¬ 
ence,” as the true successor of that which 
was organised, if not positively founded, by 
John Knox. Thus, speaking of the Con¬ 
fession and its publication in Edinburgh, 
we are told: 

“ It wag the birthday of a people. For not in 
that assembly alone, and within the dim walls 
of the old Parliament House of Edinburgh, 
was that faith confessed and those vows made. 
Everywhere tbe Scottish burgess aud the 
Scottish peasant felt himself called to deal 
individually aud immediately with Christianity 
and the divine; and everywhere the contact 
was ennobling. . . . Wherever he dwelt, ‘ in 
our towns and places reformed,’ he was already 
a member of a self-governing republic, a 
republic within the Scottish State, but not of 
it, and subject to an invisible kiDg.” 

It is not difficult, on reading this and 
similar passages in Mr. Innes’s volume, to 
discover the thin end of the wedge of spiri¬ 
tual independence. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Innes, while above all things a Free 
Churchman, is not one quite exclusively. 
Hie book is that of a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
and who found, therefore, no special diffi¬ 
culty in utilising the fresh information that 
has been recently obtained about Knox by 
Dr. Hume Brown and others. In this 
respect, indeed, Mr. Innes’s is tho ablest 
of the five volumes of biography which have 
appeared in the “ Famous Scots” series. 

The three other volumes are studies rather 
than biographies. Of the three, the most 
exhaustive is Mr. Macpherson’s Carlyle, the 
most sympathetic is Gabriel Setouu’s Burns. 
The only fault which can be found with 
Mr. Macpherson is that he has taken no 
special pains to amplify and rectify Froude’s 
biography. Why, for example, should he 
not have told us that Carlyle, although—as 
Mr. Innes delights to tell—“ the son of a 
Burgher mason,” was yet educated in 
theology, at the Divinity Hall of the 
Church of Scotland ? It indicates a silent 
change of standpoints worth recording. 
Possibly, too, Mr. Macpherson would have 
done well to point out Froude’s error in 
representing Carlyle and Jane Welsh as 
having been married in church. Regarded, 
however, as a study based on Froude’s 
work—supplemented and tempered by the 
much more genial reminiscences of Emeritus 
Professor Masson—Mr. Macpherson’s book 
is in every way admirable. It is written 
with force and lucidity. However much Mr. 
Macpherson may have been impressed by 
Carlyle’s dogmas, especially upon ethics, he 
has not permitted his style to be demoralised 
by “the Annandale vernacular.” As for 
his views upon Carlyle’s “ Message to Man¬ 
kind,” they are fairly summed up in these 
closing sentences: 

“If Carlyle had no final message for mankind, 


if he brought no gospel of glad tidings, he 
nevertheless did a work which was as import¬ 
ant as it was pressing. In the form of a 
modem John the Baptist, the Chelsea prophet, 
with not a little of the wilderness atmosphere 
about him, preached in grimly defiant mood to 
a pleasure-loving generation the great doctrines 
which lie at the root of all religions—the 
doctrines of repentance, righteousness, and 
retribution.” 

Gabriel Setoun’s volume illustrates the 
second tendency which is encouraged by the 
production of volumes belonging to such a 
series as “ Famous Scots.” He is impatient 
of biographical details, and appears to be 
under the impression that we should 
understand Burns better if we could 
cut him adrift from “uninteresting” 
events, surroundings, and contemporaries. 
But the note of Burns was intensity; 
to him there was nothing either in 
nature or in man that was common and 
unclean. Whatever, therefore, was in¬ 
teresting to Burns should be interesting to 
his biographers, or their work must be 
incomplete. Unless, indeed, such details 
have ample justice done to them, it is 
impossible to form an estimate of Burns’s 
character as a man, or of his work as 
a poet. Passing from this, I confess to 
being disappointed with Gabriel Setoun’s 
work on one ground, though on one only. 
He seems to me to write like a “ kindly 
Scot ” who has got up Burns, rather than 
like a man who speaks from the fulness 
of knowledge. Hence he too frequently 
breaks out into conventional comments like: 

“ Driven almost to madness by the faithlessness 
of Jean Armour, he rends himself in a whirl¬ 
wind of passion, and seeks sympathy and 
solace in the love of Mary Campbell. What a 
situation for a novelist! This is just how the 
story-teller would have made his hero act; seat 
him with bleeding heart to seek consolation in 
a new love. For novelists make a study of 
the vagaries of love, and know that hearts are 
caught in the rebound.” 

Occasionally, too, one would prefer definite 
facts to vague ejaculation. Thus, if it was 
worth saying at all that Burns “ was so poor 
that, even after accepting a situation in 
Jamaica, he had not money to pay his 
passage,” it was also worth stating what 
was the situation he accepted, and how he 
came to think of Jamaica at all. I observe 
further one or two slips in matters of fact 
and quotation—such as “ dinner’d wi’ a 
laird”—instead of “ lord”—taken from the 
poem in which Burns described his meeting 
with Lord Daer. These, however, are small 
matters. Gabriel Setoun’s estimate of Burns 
is sane and—where his life is concerned— 
generous. He does not make too much of 
“vices,” the explanation of which has yet, 
perhaps, to be given. 

“ All very well was it for a literary-minded 
lawyer to patronise his wig-maker by inviting 
him to drink a dish of tea with his family or to 
crack a bottle with him over Jacobite plots or 
the latest poems of Swift or Pope; but to give 
him his daughter in marriage, that was alto¬ 
gether another question. Mrs. Grundy was 
quite as awe-inspiring a dame then as now.” 

In this pleasantly superficial style does Mr. 
Oliphant Smeaton prattle out the uneventful 
story of Allan Ramsay^ Probably this is 
how it should be told, and Mr. Smeaton is 
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never tedious or irritating. Yet occasionally 
one sighs tor profounder criticism than 

“Though his verse lacked the dainty finish of 
Herrick and Daller, the brilliant facet-like 
sparkle of Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace, the 
tender grace of Sedley, and the half-cynical, 
half-regretful, but wholly piquant, epicureanism 
of Rochester and Denham, yet Ramsay had a 
charm all his own.” 

By the way, is Mr. Smeaton not somewhat 
too confident when he speaks without reser¬ 
vation ot a certain “ noble panegyric ” on 
Ramsay as Burns’s? Probably it was by 
Burns; all the internal evidence tends to the 
encouragement of that belief. But it cannot 
be said with such certainty that he wrote 
the pastoral, as, for example, that he wrote 
“ Tam o’ Shanter.” 

William Wallace. 


Adventures in Criticism. By A. T. Quiller- 

Couch. (Cassells.) 

A selection of literary causories by “ Cl.,” 
reprinted from the Speaker, will recall to 
readers of that journal their Saturday or 
Sunday pleasures of the last five years. It 
is sure of a welcome from the larger public, 
which reads the romances headed by the 
same popular initial; and the genial, per¬ 
sonal tone of the book will increase the 
friendship between writer and readers. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch complains, in one of 
his papers, of “ a certain confusion in the 
Kingsley family with regard to the funda¬ 
mental divisions of literature,” when he 
finds a nephew of Charles Kingsley classify¬ 
ing his ancle’s fiction as “ one novel pure 
and simple,” “ historical novels,” and 
“ signs of the times.” It would argue a 
similar confusion were I to attempt seriously 
to assign a place in literature to a book of 
this kind. The fundamental divisions are 
too deep for it. If it fell among them, the 
last “ adventure ” might be a disappearance 
in a chasm. The classics of journalism, the 
weekly papers of an Addison, a Johnson, a 
Sainte-Beuve, have more body and con¬ 
sistency in them, more of the universal. 
They are big enough to lie across a gap 
between the great boulders, and add their 
weight to the growing mass of a national 
prose. These papers do not pretend to do 
any such thing. They are a medley of 
essays on poets and novelists of the past, 
and of comments on new publications and 
topics of the day. They are written, in¬ 
deed, to advocate, as occasion offers, cer¬ 
tain excellent principles of literature : the 
proper place of selection, the observance of 
“the rules of the game,” the Horatian 
precept sibi conslet, are favourite topics. 
But they are not made texts for literary 
sermons. The papers are exceedingly plea¬ 
sant reading, and that is quite justification 
enough for their reappearance in this un¬ 
pretending form. 

The circumstances of their composition 
explain a few slight flaws which are only 
noticed in reading them consecutively. 
Certain remarks and quotations are repeated 
rather often, and Mr. T. E. Brown is set 
up in too many of the later essays in the 
book as a standard of perfection in various 
branches of literature. A little trick of 
writing fragments of verse as if they were 


prose ceases after a time to be funny. But 
the style in general is so pleasant, modest, 
witty, and good-tempered, that it provokes 
no quarrels, even in a controversy with a 
Scotchman about the respective merits of 
Burns and Scott. It is curious that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch should have supposed that his 
quotation from Samuel Daniel could have 
any effect upon an enthusiastic admirer of 
“ Scots wha hae.” When the temptation to 
“ heave a brick ” at Kingsley, Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Cambridge poets, or the “ pur- 
lled style” of Mr. Wright, biographer of 
Defoe, is irresistible, the attack is never spite¬ 
ful. There is “ malice,” but no malicious¬ 
ness. Q.’s epigrams are more inclined to be 
flippant than cynical. He describes the 
“Hundred Best Books” competition as 
“the first serious attempt to introduce a 
decimal system into England.” He is a 
clever parodist; but his most sustained 
effort, the Baconian essay “Of seasonable 
numbers ” Christmas annuals) is less 
successful than shorter passages, such as 
the description of Brompton Iioad in the 
manner of Jefferies for the benefit of ruetics. 
There are many Aristotelian touches in the 
book, but a passage from the paper on 
“Trilby” is particularly good. Speaking 
of hypnotism he says : 

“ An experience is not human in the proper 
artistic tense (with which alone we are con¬ 
cerned) merely because it has befallen a man or 
a woman. There was an Irishman, the other 
day, who through mere inadvertence cut off his 
own head with a scythe. But the story is 
rather inhuman than not.” 

That is not parody, but a very apt applica¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s own dry humour to a 
serious argument. 

Campbell Dodgson. 


Christ's Hospital: Recollections of Lamb, 

Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. Edited by 

E. Brimley Johnson. (George Alien.) 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s book will attract 
all who care for the three famous Christ’s 
Hospital boys whose names are associated 
on the title-page; and the first is one of 
the best-loved, while the second was among 
the most gifted of all English men of 
letters. It is in all externals a beautiful 
volume. Printing, paper, and illustrations 
are alike excellent. It was, moreover, a 
happy idea to join together the three cele¬ 
brated alumni of the school, so nearly con¬ 
temporary in their school life, and all 
distinguished as writers within the same 
generation. 

It follows necessarily from the plan that 
there is not much in the book that is abso¬ 
lutely fresh. The body of it consists of 
extracts from the works of the three 
writors named, the principle of selection 
being that they all relate, more or less 
directly, to the Hospital. Sometimes, it 
is true, the principle is strained. Thus, 
Coleridge’s “ Frost at Midnight,” though 
it contains one or two references to his 
own experiences at school, and records his 
determination that the infant Hartley should 
not be so reared, “ pent ’mid clusters dim,” 
is, nevertheless, hardly a poem that can bo 
described as relating to Christ’s Hospital. 
A more obvious reason can be assigned 


for the presence here of the extract from the 
Biographia Literaria, of Lamb’s “ Recollec¬ 
tions of Christ’s Hospital ” and “ Christ’s 
Hospital Five and Twenty Years Ago,” 
and of Leigh Hunt’s account of his own 
schooldays. These are far from being 
recondite pieces of literature; but their 
juxtaposition brings out, sometimes the 
likeness, sometimes the singular difference, 
of the views of the writers with regard to 
the same persons and institutions. All three 
agree remarkably in their account of the 
spirit and influence of the Hospital, and 
of the general character of the boys. 
Coleridge and Leigh Hunt differ as remark¬ 
ably with regard to the character of the 
upper grammar-master Boyer. The latter, 
indeed, plainly expresses his belief that 
Coleridge in the Biographia Literaria only 
gives his exoterical opinion, and that his 
esoterical opinion was something very dif¬ 
ferent. On the other hand, Leigh Hunt him¬ 
self quotes an expression of Boyer's, “ that 
sensible fool, Colleridge,” which suggests 
that Boyer was not quite so commonplace 
aB his critic thought him. It is only fair to 
add that Hunt describes the master as, on 
this occasion, “ inspired by his subject with 
an eloquence beyond himself.” 

The most purely charming parts of the 
letterpress of this volume are the two essays 
of Lamb; and, familiar as they are, no one 
will object to seeing them once more in 
such a handsome form. The illustrations 
sprinkled through it have the double merit 
of being well executed and of really eluci¬ 
dating, and sometimes correcting, the text. 
It is, for example, interesting to learn, both 
from the drawing and from the editor’s 
note, that Lamb’s pitched leathern beer- 
jack was really a wooden jack. The notes 
appended are short; and, if not often novel 
in their matter, they are always unpre¬ 
tentious. The introduction gives an account 
of “the order and manner of the erection.” 
The main facts were known before; but 
there is sometimes a quaint piquancy in 
the antique form of expression. Here, for 
example, is something which has the appear¬ 
ance of a new cause of death: “ A number 
of children being taken from the dunghill, 
when they came to sweet and clean keeping 
and to a pure diet, died downright.” Even 
cleanliness, it would seem, is a thing not to 
be too suddenly indulged in. 

Hugh Walker. 


A CARTULARY OE THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS. 

Cartulaire General de V Ordre des Hospitallers 

de S. Jean de Jerusalem fHOO—1310 J. 

Par J. Delaville le Roulx. Tome I. 

(Paris: Leroux). 

The Order of the Knights Hospitallers of 
Jerusalem has had many chroniclers— 
writers who have told of the devotion of its 
members to the sick, of its military glory, 
wealth and power, and of its reverses; and 
others, again, who have printed selections 
from its records and thus illustrated the 
inner history of the brotherhood. The 
spirit of modern research requires more than 
this, and has moved M. Delaville le Roulx 
to devote his energies for some years past 
to the thorough elucidation of the| original 
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sources of historical material belonging to 
this great military order, dear to his heart 
as a Frenchman from its origin and charac¬ 
teristics. Already favourably known by 
several excellent monographs on the sub¬ 
ject, he here lays before us the first volume 
of his magnum opus, a cartulary which should 
print the full text of all the principal docu¬ 
ments of the Order now existing. These 
are taken, first, from the central archives at 
Malta, where the records of many centuries 
are carefully preserved, some going back 
to Rhodian, and even to the Palestinian, 
periods of the Order’s history ; second, from 
tha archives of the various grand priories 
in the eight Langues or divisions of the 
Order which were spread over Europe. 
The present instalment brings the work 
from 1099 down to 1200 ad., and contains 
1129 documents (a few of which are given in 
analysis, to avoid repetition); the continua¬ 
tion to which the author now limits himself 
will end with 1310 a d., the dates thus 
covering the period of the 200 years’ settle¬ 
ment in the Holy Land. 

A chronological order is adopted, irre¬ 
spective of locality or source of the document, 
and the method of selection is generous. 
For this early period little has been excluded 
save title-deeds pertaining to property 
previously to its coming into possession of 
the order; the grants giving possession are 
of course here. Each text is accompanied 
by a short analysis and bibliographic indi¬ 
cations, with occasional annotations. 

The introduction is a special feature of 
the work, full of necessary information 
hardly elsewhere to be found gathered 
together, not only as to the organisation of 
the Order, but as to the origin, extent, and 
history of the different Langues. This is 
in each case preliminary to careful and 
detailed descriptions of the contents of the 
archives in Malta and in every Langue, to 
which are added references to other places 
whither records of the Hospitallers have 
strayed. The whole forms a body of 
historical material of the first rank, which 
Tedounda to the credit of the able archivist 
who has planned and so far carried it out, 
containing much incidentally of interest to 
the social and comparative student beyond 
its main scope. We trust that the author 
may receive the support due to h's sumptuous 
work in the homo of the once important 
English Langue of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Lucy Toclmin Smith. 


NEW NOVELS. 

lord Hever. By Percy Hulburd. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley ) 

Rediriva. By Marian Comyn. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Sin of Hagar. By Helen Mathers. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Lindsay's Girl. By Mr?. Herbert Martin. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Wardlaws. By E. Rentoul Eiler. 
(Smith, Eider & Co.) 

In Bays of Strife. By E. Tolland. (White.) 

The Carrisford Tablets. By John Wilson. 

(Elliot Stock.) 


A Bride-Elect. By Theo Douglas. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

A Stolen Mask. By Roma White. (Innes.) 

The World is Round, By Louise Mack. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mn. Hulhurd’s other books are unknown 
to us, hut in addition to freshness and 
originality, there is a sense of reserve power 
in Lord Merer which pleases us greatly. 
Lord Hever is a fine creation; and if the 
author never did anything else, his present 
story would deserve permanent fame were 
it but for its leading character alone. Lord 
Hever is one of those men who in times of 
trouble are worth half a dozen; accord¬ 
ingly, we find that rich and poor alike 
were eager for his advice and guidance in 
perplexity. What gives a greater pathos to 
his benevolent deeds is the fact that, while 
he is doing all this good work—without 
apparently a cloud upon his own horizon— 
he is all the time fighting the noblest of 
moral battles. The girl whom he has loved 
in his youth, and who has married a dis¬ 
graceful member of his own class, is plunged 
into the deepest grief and suffering through 
the cruelty of her husband. Lord Hever has 
only to lift up his finger, and she would go 
with him to the ends of the earth. The 
temptation comes when he sees how easily he 
could release her from her thraldom; but he 
resists it, and his high moral influence suffices 
to keep both her and himself upon the right 
path. Several of the other characters are 
excellently drawn, and altogether we have 
no hesitation in saying that any one who 
reads this story will gather both pleasure 
and profit from it. It has the true ring, 
amid so much that is meretricious and false 
in the literature of the day. 

In Rediriva we have the story of an ill- 
assorted marriage, and a lover with two 
strings to his bow. Rediviva Lady Conyers, 
was the daughter of a poor clergyman with 
a large family. She accepted Sir Denis 
Conyers in order to escape the sordid cares 
of poverty. He was much older than her¬ 
self, and a cynic into the bargain; while 
she really loved his relative and heir, Yal 
Conyers, an artist. Yal, on the other hand, 
had given his youthful affections to pretty 
Mildred Marquand, and was engaged to 
marry her, when Lady Conyers (meta¬ 
phorically speaking) threw herself at him. 
For one brief moment she had the bliss of 
being folded in his arms, but was given to 
understand that it must never occur again. 
Yet there is a good deal of scheming and 
counter-scheming before Lady Conyers gives 
up the chase, and the impressionable artist 
marries Mildred. A couple of subsidiary 
lovers are Pamela, Rediviva’s sister, and 
Oliver Lawson the schoolmaster. Lawson 
was bitten with Socialistic doctrines, and 
thought of becoming a street orator, but 
bis views were not strong enough to overcome 
his savings of £300. There are several well- 
drawn scenes in the book, and the general 
interest in it never flags. 

The central figure in The Sin of Hagar is 
a brilliant and striking girl, who manages 
to wreck the happiuess of a number of 
decent people beforo she puts an end to her 
own existence. Yet Hagar Gregorias was 


more sinned against than sinning. She 
had been brought up as the slavish com¬ 
panion of her father—a cold, brutal, devotee 
of science—who had destroyed her finer 
sensibilities by making her the victim of 
his hypnotic experiments. Life became 
unbearable to her; and after putting the 
old villain out of the way, she entered upon 
a series of hypnotic experiments of her own 
in order to secure the love of Will Cassilis, 
and to lure him from the affections of his 
young wife. Hagar, and a lover of 
Cassilis’s wife, Blake Trelawny, are very 
strong characters, and it is long since Mrs. 
Reeves has written anything so vigorous as 
this account of their experiences. One 
cannot say that the story is altogether 
pleasant, and yet it is unquestionably very 
powerful. 

The force of heredity is emphasised in 
more than one of the characters in Mrs. 
Herbert Martin’s novel, Lindsay's Girl. The 
girl herself, Yalentine Lindsay, is a strong, 
healthy, robust individuality, whom it takes 
a good deal to daunt, but even she is over¬ 
come when she learns for the first time the 
painful secret of her birth. Her guardian, 
Lord St. George, is a noble kind of fellow, 
who has passed his word to the gentlemanly 
reprobate Lindsay to look after his girl 
after his death. This he does conscientiously, 
though he is a good deal occupied with 
philanthropic work in tho East End of 
London. St. George has always loved 
Valentine, but he is quite prepared to efface 
himself in order to secure her happiness. 
It is a long time before the heroine discovers 
the actual truth; but we are glad when she 
does so, otherwise the lives of two persons 
evidently meant for each other would have 
been utterly spoilt. The story is extremely 
interesting, and its glimpses of everyday 
life in the society of the period are very tru9 
to fact. 

Though The Wardlaws is not so well and 
compactly put together as Miss Rentoul 
Esler’s previous novels, it is, nevertheless, 
an excellent piece of literary composition. 
There is not quite the same distinction 
about it that was noticeable in The Way 
of Transgressors ; though there is some¬ 
thing both tragic and pathetic in this life- 
history of the last two representatives of 
an ancient Irish race. Wardlaw the elder, 
one of whose ancestors was at the Battle of 
Hastings, gradually lost the last remnant 
of his patrimony, the castle and estates 
having gone long before, and finally he dies 
of a broken heart. His daughter is driven 
to open a small shop in the Wardlands, a 
portion of the hereditary property of the 
family. By-and-by her young brother— 
separated from her in years by a generation 
—grows up and begins to make his way in 
the world. For a time he prospers greatly 
as a stockbroker, marries, and has children. 
Then business misfortunes fall thick and 
fast upon him, until in despair he takes his 
own life. His father had gone the pace as 
a bosom friend of the Prince Regent, and 
the pride of the race at length finds its grave 
with his unfortunate son. The sketch of the 
little waif Padeen is most touching, and, 
indeed, there are many portions of tho book 
which_are linsfcud^irtry (1¥ and feeling. 
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The persecution of the French Huguenots, 
from 1666 to 1685, forms the groundwork 
of Mr. Yolland’s In Days of Strife. This 
narrative of fact and fiction from a refugee’s 
history is creditably written, but it is too 
ainful to read. “ Horrors upon horrors’ 
ead accumulate ”; and while it is impossible 
not to admire the noble firmness of the male 
and female characters under their appalling 
sufferings, we feel that the record would 
have been more supportable as a history 
than as a novel. But the pictures of the 
period are well drawn, and we follow with 
interest the fortunes of Daniel de Regnier 
and the devoted Anne. It is surprising to 
reflect that only two centuries separate these 
times of bloody oppression from our own, 
and we cannot help feeling a sensation 
of thankfulness that our lot is cast in a 
period of complete religious and political 
freedom. 

Another addition has been made to the 
class of antiquarian romance in The Carris- 
ford Tablets, which sins against the proba¬ 
bilities less than most of them. The author 
is evidently well versed in the early Jewish 
and Babylonian history; but as a story- 
writer he lacks the vivifying personal in¬ 
fluence, and the love passages of his work 
— such as there are — do not suffice to 
carry off its dry weight of learning. The 
tablets are supposed to have been discovered 
on English soil by a Dr. Pennant and a 
Mr. Wyndhurst; and they purport to record 
the voyages and adventures of Simran the 
Babylonian, especially on his mission of 
search to the tin mines of Albion, 1325-50 
b.c. —or as the dates ought to read on the 
title-page 1350-25. Contemporary Israel- 
itish and Egyptian history is well utilised, 
and there is an absence of those anachron¬ 
isms which so frequently disfigure works of 
this character. The hero, Simran, passes 
through many vicissitudes in Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece, and Albion, but his adven¬ 
tures seem to close somewhat abruptly. 
However, this book is a complete change 
from the ordinary fiction in vogue, and 
doubtless will be welcomed by a certain 
class of readers. 

By no means destitute of power, A Bride 
Elect is yet an unpleasant book, from its 
subject. Barbara Alleyne is beloved by 
two men—one named Redworth, old enough 
to be her grandfather, and the other a 
bright, handsome young fellow named Dick 
Sudeleigh. Dick wins the day, but Barbara 
disappears most mysteriously immediately 
before the wedding. Not a trace or clue 
remains of her, and suspicion of murder 
falls upon her companion Janie, who also 
loved Dick Sudeleigh. It is not until near 
the end of the story that the mystery 
is unravelled, and Barbara’s death is 
traced to Redworth, who also ends by 
taking his own life. Redworth is an 
alchemist or necromancer, who has studied 
all the ancient lore relating to magic and 
tte Egyptian methods of embalming. We 
shall not explain the extraordinary results 
to which his scientific experiments lead, but 
the reader will find them sufficiently startling 
to keep his interest thoroughly alive to the 
very end of this strange history. 


If Miss Roma White is a new writer, 
she is certainly one from whom something 
considerable may be expected in the future. 
A Stolen Mask is able to challenge atten¬ 
tion, and to maintain it, and such faults of 
style as it may reveal are easy of remedy. 
The great thing is that power and freshness 
are there. The career of the aspiring 
actress Lois Aylmer is not always a pleasant 
one ; and the author is apparently well 
acquainted with the seamy side of the pro¬ 
fession, for the humours and peculiarities 
of country companies are cleverly hit off. 
There is a good deal of striving after the 
epigrammatic, and the danger will be lest 
this should spoil the writer’s faoility for 
telling her story well. But no one could 
read this volume without feeling that in 
smartness and go it is far ahead of many of 
the works of fiction of the time. 

There is a decided touch of originality in 
The World is Round, which forms the first 
volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series of 
“ Little Novels.” The sketch of Jean, the 
writer, and her two lovers, is clever, and the 
death of one of the latter is described 
with natural pathos. Mis9 Mack should be 
heard from again. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Roman See in the Early Church. By 
William Bright, D.D. (Longmans.) The 
“Other Studies in Church History,” five in 
number, which occupy the Becond half of 
Canon Bright’s volume, are admirable essays of 
the sort the author has already given us in his 
Waymarks in Church History. We are some¬ 
what puzzled to explain why we find them such 
good reading. The style is in no respect 
noticeable, unless it be by an effort of style 
that our attention is continually retained for 
the matter rather than for the manner of our 
author. The paper on “ The English Church 
in the Beign of Elizabeth ” is a typical instance. 
The religious history of Elizabeth’s reign has 
not yet been written exhaustively or with 
authority. Canon Dixon disappoints and 
disconcerts his readers by stopping with the 
death of Mary. We are therefore specially 
interested in Dr. Bright’s essay. His know¬ 
ledge of the whole period—of the men, of the 
books, of the controversies—is first hand. His 
literary faculty is not so fine or so vigorous as 
Canon Dixon’s, but his judgment is sounder. 
Canon Dixon gives the impression that all his 
learning is arrayed in his pages. Canon Bright, 
on the other hand, summarises and organises : 
his sense of proportion and perspective con¬ 
tinually restrains him. The pleasure we 
experience in reading him is continual, because 
always he is explaining what is obscure and 
readjusting what is out of order: but it is quite 
a different pleasure from that other one of 
losing your way in your author and rejoicing 
in his waywardness or his passion. We find 
our way always in Canon Bright’s work: he 
is candid, scholarly, judioial. The elaborate 
essay against Mr. Bivington’s The Primitive 
Ch arch and the See of Peter must not be classed 
with its shorter companions. Its patient and 
accurate learning, its careful arrangement, its 
conspicuous candour, are obvious; but unless 
we are specially interested in Mr. Bivington’s 
book—unless, in fact, we are in doubt whether 
“the primitive Church looked np to and obeyed 
the Bishop of Borne as a veritable Pope”—we 
shall find the essay tedious. Because Canon 
Bright thinks Mr. Bivington’s book “ the most 


untrustworthy presentation of a great period 
of history which has ever come under the 
writer's notice” he traverses its ground in 
detail, and in twenty successive sections, 
coming down to the fourth Oeneral Council, 
examines the position in the primitive and early 
Church of the head of the Boman see. In 
footnotes he deals more especially with Mr. 
Bivington’s faults of omission and commission, 
contending that he is a Danton among contro¬ 
versialists, with the principle “ De Vaudace, 
encore de Vaudace, toujours de Vaudace l ” The 
task is done with a strenuous care that makes 
us wonder whether Canon Bright’s antagonist is 
a foeman quite worthy of his steel. An exam¬ 
ination, constructive rather than destructive, 
into the causes of the rise cf the Papal power, 
and its historical significance and use, would 
have been more interesting to the general 
reader, and more permanent as a memorial of 
the varied gifts of the Begius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Outlines of Church History. By Budolf Sohm. 
Translated by Miss May Sinclair. (Macmillans.) 
Prof. Sohm’s Kirchenyeschichte im Grundriss 
appeared first as a series of short essays in a 
magazine. It was published as a whole in 
1887, and is now in its eighth German edition, 
having received from year to year various 
additions, compressions, and modifications at 
the hands of its author. Prof. Gwatkin’s pre¬ 
face, therefore, is hardly needed to recommend 
it to the intelligent reader; but he sums up its 
distinctive merits tersely and accurately by 
telling us that it combines “a lawyer’s pre¬ 
cision and a historian’s insight into the meaning 
of events with a philosopher’s sense of the 
unity of history and a Christian’s conviction 
that the Kingdom of God is spiritual.” The 
chief advantage to be gained by the English 
student from the book is that it enables him to 
survey Church history in its broad outlines 
from a German point of view, and thus to 
estimate in a measure his own English prepos¬ 
sessions and prejudices. But Prof. Sohm is a 
writer and thinker of unusual power and sug¬ 
gestiveness. His chapter on the Prankish 
Empire, his summary of the influence and 
the work of St. Augustine, illustrate admirably 
his originality and his philosophic grasp. His 
own particular subject is ecclesiastical law, 
and all the sections dealing with this province 
are of special authority. Prof. Sohm’s style is 
distinguished by breadth and vigour. It is very 
difficult to translate literally, but Miss Sinclair 
has executed her work ably and conscientiously. 
Every student of Church history ought to read 
the volume. 

Leaders of Thought in the English Church. By 
W. M. Sinclair, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Why does Archdeacon Sinclair begin his series 
of able and incisive sketches not earlier than 
Cranmer ? Many who will sympathise with 
him in his wish to “ bring us back to the wise 
and wholesome standpoint of Holy Scripture, 
the early Fathers, and the English Beforma- 
tion,” will yet insist that the English Church 
does not begin in Henry VIII.’s reign, any more 
than the English nation. There are great and 
typical figures in the English Church of earlier 
centuries, whose life and work and thought con¬ 
tained in embryo all that has sinoe developed 
from them. Dr. Sinclair must compose Yol. I. 
of his work: this is only the second volume. 
But, taking it as we find it, it is refreshing 
and vigorous. The portraits are clear cut; 
character is firmly seized and aptly presented ; 
there is no fumbling in the Archdeacon’s handi¬ 
work. Although he makes no pretence to 
original research, and quotes freely from his 
authorities, his judgment is always his own, 
strongly felt and clearly conceived. His mind 
is vigorous and self-reliant rather than subtle, 
.but it maintains always a steady grip on the 
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main facts of character and history. Of the 
twelve biographies we prefer on the whole the 
first and the last, those on Cranmer and Tait. 
There is perhaps a certain resemblance in the 
characters portrayed. Both men were recon¬ 
cilers and mediators, and with both also Dr. 
Sinclair is very fully in sympathy. The sketch 
of “Newman, the founder ofTractarianism,” is 
interesting, but cold. The Archdeacon makes 
no attempt to disguise his own views: the 
volume is essentially an assertion of them. He 
is invariably honest and courteous in his treat¬ 
ment of leaders with whose teaching he is not 
in accord ; but, just because he is honest, he is 
unsympathetic and unemphatic. The sketch of 
Laud, for instance, has no such pulse of admira¬ 
tion in its pages as beats in the account of 
Butler. It would be unfair to criticise the 
twelve names chosen, because no two minds 
could be expected to agree in their choice of 
the twelve leaders of thought in the English 
Church since Henry YIII.’s reign. Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s choice is in the main judicious. 

Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History. By Henry Gee and William John 
Hardy. (Macmillans.) The assurance of the 
Bishop of Oxford, that “ this is a book which 
will, and indeed must, be received as a great 
boon by English Churchmen,” is scarcely 
needed. A glance at the list of the documents 
printed and a little testing of the accuracy of 
their editing will convince us that the volume 
will be found indispensable by students. The 
book opens with the British signatories at the 
Council at Arles, 314 A.D., and finishes with 
the Act of Settlement, 1700. Between these 
dates 124 documents are given, carefully dated, 
with a running analysis of their contents in 
the margin, and a short historical note prefixed 
to each. Latin and French documents are 
translated, and the spelling of the English ones 
is modernised. The translation is executed 
with admirable scholarship, and the editing is 
in every way satisfactory. It is not always 
clear in the translated documents what lan¬ 
guage the original is in. Letters might with 
advantage be used to indicate this. 

The Attitude of the Church to Some of the 
Social Problems of Town Life. By the Rev. 
W. Moore Ede. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) We are delighted that the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1895 deal with social questions, 
and are delivered by a man whose acquaintance 
with his subject is practical as well as theoret¬ 
ical. The Bishop of Durham introduces the 
volume with a characteristic “prefatory note.” 
Of the four lectures printed, the first three are 
full of matter thoroughly digested and arranged, 
and of comment which is wise, informed, and 
interesting. Canon Moore Ede is neither dull nor 
stupid. His own interest in the problem of the 
unemployed and of the homes of the people is 
keen and practical, and he keeps the attention 
of his reader from first to last. Lecture iv., on 
“The Attitude of the Church towards the 
Vices of our Towns,” is scrappy and inade¬ 
quate. The subject is not treated with either 
thoroughness or originality. It would have 
been better to limit the subject of the lecture 
to intemperance only, and deal with gambling 
ind prostitution in separate papers. But it is 
.he thoroughness of the earlier lectures which 
makes ns dissatisfied with the last. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

?HE first volume of the work on France upon 
which Mr. J. E. C. Bodley has been occupied 
Sr the last six years is to appear in the autumn. 
It was originally undertaken, at the request of 
-'lessrs. Macmillan, with the intention of doing 
tor France what Mr. Bryce has done for the 


United States in his American Commonwealth; 
but the task has been found much more con¬ 
siderable than was anticipated. Mr. Bodley’s 
first volume will deal with the Revolution and 
modern Franco, the constitution, the legislature, 
and the administrative and judicial systems. 
The second and third parts, to appear in rapid 
succession, will treat of the Church, education, 
social and labour questions, external relations, 
and the provinces. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a book 
on The Navy and the Nation, written by Mr. 
J. R. ThurBtield and Col. Sir George 8ydenham 
Clarke, R.E. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will begin in 
October the publication of a centenary edition 
of the works of Thomas Carlyle, in thirty large 
crown octavo volumes, under the editorship of 
Mr. H. D. Traill. It will be printed from the 
last text that was revised and amended by the 
author, and will also contain several essays that 
have not hitherto been republished, as well as 
additional portraits and plates. 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland has nearly 
finished the third and concluding volume of 
his work on The Legend of Perseus, dealing 
particularly with the rescue of Andromeda, 
and discussing the origin and diffusion of the 
myth as a whole. It will be published by Mr. 
David Nutt in the coming autumn season. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will shortly issue 
a new story by Edna Lyall, entitled The Auto¬ 
biography of a Truth, which will form a 
companion volume to her “ Autobiography of 
a Slander.” The motif of the story is the recent 
trouble in Armenia; and though the characters 
depicted are, of course, fictitious, the incidents 
are far from being imaginary. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press a 
novel by a new writer, to be entitled Nancy 
Noon, which is defcribed as an attempt to 
exhibit, in a dramatic form, the irony and 
humour of social life. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son announce 
The Younger Sons' Cookery Book, by a Younger 
Son’s Daughter. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate will publish 
in the autumn a little book by Mr. Horace 
Seal, author of “State Interference,” entitled 
The Science of Status, an attempt to place 
upon a scientific basis what the author calls 
“Axialogy.” By determining the various 
factors of each status, Mr. Seal hopes to con¬ 
tribute towards settling the question of the 
fundamental inequalities inherent in various 
occupations, professions, and callings, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Mr. Leonard Smithers will publish early 
in October a new poem by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
entitled Amoris Vtctimn. 

Mr. John Daniel Leader, F.S.A., author 
of "Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity,” has 
undertaken to prepare an historical work on 
the Burgery or Town Trust of Sheffield, an 
ancient institution of freemen, dating from the 
charter of Thomas Lord Furnival, just six 
hundred years ago. This trust still possesses 
landed estates, which are administered in the 
interest of the inhabitants; but it never 
developed into a municipal corporation. Mr. 
Leader proposes to print the original charter of 
1297, the accounts and minutes in full from 
1565 to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and a list of all who have held the office of 
town trustee since 1685. The book will be 
published by subscription at the office of the 
Sheffield Independent. 

Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son propose to 
issue a pictorial edition of The Manchester 


Man, by Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, which first 
appeared twenty years ago. It will be illustrated 
with a series of drawings prepared by Mr. 
Hedley Fitton from old prints and maps belong¬ 
ing to the authoress, and also with a reproduc¬ 
tion of the engravings by Mr. Charles Green 
which accompanied the book on the occasion of 
its original publication in serial form. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce a cheap 
re-issue, in twenty monthly parts, of The Story 
of Africa and its Explorers, edited—and in 
great part written—by the late Dr. Robert 
Brown, with the original illustrations. 

Mr. James Gairdner has reprinted from 
Archaeologia (Nichols) a paper which he 
recently read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on “The Battle of Bosworth.” It is based 
upon oareful investigations on the spot, and is 
illustrated with a sketch-map. Mr. Gairdner 
does not altogether agree with the opinions of 
Sir James Ramsay, which is not surprising 
when we consider that our only authority for 
the incidents of the fight is Polydore Virgil, 
who arrived in England about eighteen years 
afterwards. He does, however, manage to 
reproduce a fairly consistent narrative of 
events, and he makes at least two new points. 
One of these is that Henry of Riobmond used 
cannons of different calibre, as is proved by 
the balls that have been dug up on Ambien 
Hill ; and he goes on to suggest that these 
cannons were probably brought from Tam- 
worth Castle. His other point is his identifi¬ 
cation of the actual spot where Richard was 
killed. According to a contemporary report 
sent to York, this was “ at a place called 
Saudeford, within the shire of Leicester.” 
Now, there is no hamlet of that name in the 
neighbourhood. But Mr. Gairdner argues that 
the spot must have been where an old road, 
called the Sand Road to this day, crosses a 
little brook, where the fight was thickest. But 
it must be admitted that the little eminence, 
still called Crown Hill—where the crown that 
fell from Richard’s head is said to have been 
placed on Henry’s by Lord Stanley—is a good 
distance off. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The Temple Magazine is the title of a new 
illustrated sixpenny monthly for home reading 
which is to appear in September, under the 
editorship of Mr. F. A. Atkins and Mr. Silas 
E. Hocking. It will contain stories by Ian 
Maclaren, S. R. Crockett, A. T. Quiller Couch, 
Mary Wilkins, Gilbert Parker, Walter Ray¬ 
mond, 8. Baring Gould, Jane Barlow, &c.; 
ten articles by Dean Farrar, entitled “ Men 
I Have Known: Reminiscences and Appre¬ 
ciations,” giving his personal recollections 
of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Lowell, Kingsley, Lord Lytton, Huxley, 
Darwin, Tyndall, Macaulay, &c.; and other 
contributions by the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. 
Parker, Dr. Stalker, &c. In the first number 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking will begin a new serial 
story; Mr. Haweis will write on “Marie 
Corelli as I Know Her ”; and Mr. Gladstone 
will take part in a discussion of the gambling 
question. 

A new periodical is shortly to appear under 
the title of the Book World. It will be issued 
by Messrs. William Andrews & Co., under the 
editorship of Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. 

A new magazine, called the Avenue, devoted 
to co-operation, education, and social progress, 
is announced to appear in October. Two 
special features will be the illustrations and 
international notes. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Edinburgh conferred the 
following honorary degrees, at the summer 
graduation ceremony, held last Saturday : that 
of D.D. on Canon Gore (of Westminster) and 
the Rev. W. Miller (Principal of the Christian 
College, Madras); and that of LL.D. on Sir 
Charles Elliott (late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal), Prof. Francis A. Walker (of Boston, 
Massachusetts), and Sir Dietrich Brandis (late 
Inspector-General of Forests in India). 

The Rev. G. C. Bell, headmaster of Marl¬ 
borough, has been elected to an honorary 
fellowship at Worcester College, Oxford, of 
whioh he was formerly a fellow. 

The class-list just issued in the school of 
Literae Humaniores (otherwise “Greats”) at 
Oxford is notable for the success of Wadham, 
which has obtained no less than four firsts out 
of twenty-eight. Balliol comes next with 
three; while Merton, New College, Queen’s, 
and Trinity have two each. 

Dr. A. 8. Lea, of Caius, has resigned the 
university lectureship at Cambridge in advanced 
physiology. 

Mr. Augustine Biurell has been elected to 
the Quain chair of law at University College, 
vacant by Mr. T. Raleigh’s appointment to the 
registrarship of the Privy Council. 

Dr. Burney Yeo bas been elected professor 
of the principles and practice of medicine at 
King's College, in succession to Dr. Lionel 
Beale, who has resigned that appointment after 
a long term of service. 

Applications are invited, before September 
15, for the newly founded Adam Smith chair 
of political economy at Glasgow. The salary 
is £600 a year. 

Prof. G. B. Mathews has resigned the 
ohair of mathematics in the University College 
of North Wales, at Bangor, in order to be able 
to devote more time to study and research. 

The chair of modern history and English at 
the Yorkshire College, Lseds, will become 
vacant at the end of the present year. 

At the MoGill University, Montreal, Dr. J. 
Bonsall Porter, of Columbia College, New 
York, has been elected to the newly founded 
Macdonald chair of mining and metallurgy; 
and Mr. Herbert W. Umney, of Bath, has 
been appointed assistant professor of civil 
engineering. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 have made the following 
appointments to science research scholarships, 
for the year 1896, on the recommendation of 
the authorities of the respective universities 
and colleges. The scholarships are of the 
value of £150 a year, and are ordinarily tenable 
for two years (subject to a satisfactory report 
at the end of the first year) in any university 
at home and abroad, or in some other institu¬ 
tion approved by the Commissioners. The 
scholars are to devote themselves exclusively 
to study and research in some branch of 
science, the extension of which is im¬ 
portant to the industries of the country: 
University of Glasgow, William Craig Hen¬ 
derson; University of Aberdeen, Alexander 
Ogg; Mason College, Birmingham, Thomas 
Slater Price; University College, Bristol, Emily 
Comber Fortey; Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
Harry Medforth Dawson ; University College, 
Liverpool, Henry Edward Annett; University 
College, London, Joseph Ernest Petavel; 
Owens College, Manchester, John Lea* hart 
Heinke; Durham College of Science, New- 
csstle-on-Tyne, John Armstrong Smythe; 
University College, Nottingham, George Black¬ 
ford Bryan; University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, Spencer William Richardson; 
University College of North Wales, Bangor, 


David Williams; Queen’s College, Galway, 
John Henry; University of -Toronto, A. M. 
8cott; Dalbourie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Douglas McIntosh ; University of New 
Zealand, John Angus Erskine. 

The address which Dr. W. Peterson, principal 
of McGill University, delivered last March 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New 
York, bas been published as a pamphlet by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The subject is “ The 
Relations of the English-speaking Races.” He 
mentions the interesting fact that the inaugura¬ 
tion of his own work at Montreal “was wit¬ 
nessed by the head of your oldest and wealthiest 
and most influential foundation—President 
Eliot of Harvard.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE ELGIN MARBLES. 

I. 

False Parii lied. Fairest of all was she, 

Wnose fairest temple evor wrought with bands 
Crowned the Acropolis. Despoiled it stinds, 

Its statue of great gold and ivory 
The pirate's pillage from a foreign soa. 

Wone pirate he whore thieving title brands 
Its Pnidian marbles borne to distant lands, 

Fair relics of fair vanished deity. 

N *y. say not so. Had not Athene first. 

With all her musos, fled the ravaged she re ? 
When Greece bowed bondslave to the Turk accurst, 
The goddess went where art had gone before. 
When cannon battorod frieze and pediment 
From England Pallas for her treasures sent. 

it. 

In low relief about the shaded wall 
The mighty eculptor cut, in stately friez >, 

The grave assembly of great deities, 

Before whose dais, in Jove’s council hall, 

The chosen maidens bear the peplos, all 
Purfled with griffins, owls, and olive trees, 

To deck Athene with its broideries, 

In high Panathenaic festival. 

In guarded temple, prisoned and unwed, 

Long months apart from home and love they 
wrought, 

Weaving the Tyrian dye and golden thread. 

So sweet to serve her, with her robe they brought 
A silver cup, their gift of grateful praise 
For loveless youth and toilsome nights and days 

in. 

Forth came the sculptor from the temple shade, 
And carved against the glowing Attic tun 
A manlier story for his Parthenon. 

O’eT thirty metopes tbo battle swayed ; 

’ Twlxt thirty triglyphs beardless warriors made 
Brave contest, and brave conquest lightly won,- 
And drave the Centaurs, when the fight was douo, 
Back to the dimness of their forest glade. 

Chiron is dead, the days forgot when he 
Taught Theseus how to bend hia stripling bow. 
The boy is man and leads the Lapithae ; 

To death and darkness the old masters go. 

And let them go ! Why lingers outworn Truth, 
When wiser Wisdom arms her eager youth ? 

William Hayes Ward. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for August is a noticeable 
number, not so much for Konig’s exposition 
of his opinions on the history and method of 
Pentateucbal criticism, for this scholar’s strong 
self-confidence leads to considerable self- 
isolation. Prof. Konig, moreover, is so well 
known by his various works that scholars may 
grudge the time required for plodding through 
his valuable, but necessarily dull, artiole. That 
the linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch 
do afford a trustworthy basis for critical con¬ 
clusions will hardly be a matter of doubt to 


many readers of the Expositor, though they 
may doubt whether Prof Konig is complete 
enough in his collection of facts. Prof. 
Margoliouth (with whom no one has any 
longer any important difference on oritical or 
theological grounds) gives critical remarks on 
the fragment of the Hebrew Ecelesiasticus 
edited by Mr. Scheehter. The principal point 
in it is the fight which he maintains for the 
view that Ecelesiasticus was written in metre. 
The material at his disposal is as yet limited, 
but he treats it with the greatest skill; 
and considering that the interests not merely of 
the criticism of Siracb, but of that of other 
even more important books are at stake, and 
that emphatic statements will probably soon be 
made that theories of Hebrew metre are hence¬ 
forth extinguished, we welcome this brave 
adventure of Prof. Margoliouth. Mr. Johns 
proposes a new and plausible derivation of 
“ Purim,” which he traces to the Assyrian 
purer, “ term of office ”; and explains the native 
Babylonian feast, from which the Feast of 
Purim seems to be derived, as, on its civil 
side, the feast of the accession of magistrates 
to their office. Mr. Inge considers the mystical 
elementin St. Paul’s theology, and Mr. Barmby 
the meaning of “righteousness of God” in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Dr. Bruce continues 
his bright series of papers on the Synoptic 
pictures of Jesus; and Prof. Barnett gives 
lucid notices of some recent books on the 
Old Testament. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

We quote from the annual report of the curator s 
the following description of the principal 
acquisitions during the past year:— 

“ Chief donations of MSS. —Mr. Jeese Hawotth, of 
Bowdon, Cheshire, received the thanks of Convoca¬ 
tion for presenting forty-one Greek fragments of the 
Ptolemaic period diicovered (like the fine Homeric 
papyrus which he gave in 1888) by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie. The fragments, almost all of which lave 
been described (with many autotypes) by Prof. 
Mabaffy in the ninth volume of ‘ Cunningham 
Memoirs’ published by the Royal Irish Academy, 
consist mainly of taxing-accounts and other agricul¬ 
tural documents of the third century n c There are 
also two wills of the year 237 b.c. But for above the 
rest iuinteredstand a couple of fragments of Piato’s 
Laches, containing part of five columns of pp 190 B- 
192 B. These two fragments abound in epigraphic 
and semi-epigrapbic forms; and there is reason to 
suppose thorn even earlier than the celebrated 
“ Curse of Artemhla,’ hitherto regarded as the 
oldest known Greek papyrus: they can In any case 
scarcely be later than the fourth century n c , and 
may even (so far as we at present know) have been 
written in Plato’s own lifetime. 

“The Rev. A. 0. Headlam gave various frag¬ 
ments of linen containing hieratic writing, together 
with two Coptic writing-tablets, three Optic 
pectoral tablets, and various MS. fragments (chiefly 
Coptic) from Fgypt. 

‘ 1 From the executors of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hallatn, of Ardwick, Manchester, and late 
secretary of the English Dialect Society, were 
received tho entire body of Mr. Hallam'B clialbct- 
cnlieetioBB. These consisted of eighty, two volumes cf 
MS. notebooks, together withagreat mass of papers 
which are being arranged, and a large number of 
printed volumes; all of tho latter which weie mer r 
duplicates of copies already in the library being 
re'urnrd to the executors. 

“ And Dr. S.B. Gardinerpresentod seven volumes 
cf notes by himself on tho Thomasson Civil War 
tracts 

Chief donations of printed books. —Under the will 
of the late John Power Hicks, the library received 
a collection of seventy-five volumes purchased by 
his father at the sale of John Philip Kemble, and 
bearing the celebrated actor’s arm9 and name 
on their binding. They were accompanied by a 
plaster bust of Kemble. It may be added that the 
most conaidMable collection of playbills the library 
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porsessee was presented some years ago by Hr. 

Hicks. 

‘‘Among the single works given the following 
may be mentioned as having some special value : 
By Jr he Danish Minister oi Public Worship Bud 
Education: 'Daoske Tufstens-Kirker,’ 2 vols , 
by Dr. Jacob Helms and Prof. H. Btorck. By 
Count Ahlcfeldt - Laurvig : * Af Geheimeraad 

Di-lev Ahlefeldts Memoirer Dagbogsoptegneiser 
og Brevb<J>/er udgivne . . . ved Louis Bobe.’ By 
Dr Edwin Freehtleld : ‘ The account books of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew Exchange in the City 
of London 1596-1698,’ edited by himself. By 
Mr John James Hope-Jobnstone, of Baehills, 
Lockerbie : ‘ The Annandale family book of the 
.! ohnetones, earls and marquises of Annandale, by 
Sir William Fraser,’ 2 vols., with many illustra¬ 
tions. By Mrs. Kamsay of Kildalton: 1 The book 
cf Islay.’ edited by G. Gregory Smith. By Mr. 0. 
L. Shadwell: Part II. (Concerning the Church of 
Se Mary the Virgin) of his Catalogue of muni¬ 
ments of Oriel College (twelve copies only printed). 

“ Oriel College presented about eighty pr.vate 
acts of Parliament, 165 pieces of music of the last 
century, and much miscellaneous matter. Con¬ 
siderable miscellaneous donations were also 
re eived from Mr. W. Bliss, the Bev. E. Marshall, 
Prof. F. Max M tiller, Mr. Edward Peacock, Mr. 
G. R. Scott, and Mr. W. R. Sims. 

“ Purchase of AfSS. —The following isanumerical 
record of the volumes of MSS. bought: English, 
•30; Latin, 2; Arabic, 1; Hebrew, 2 ; Telugu, 1; 
Burmese, 2 ; Batak, 3; Turkish, 1—total, 62. 

“ Among them the following may be particularly 
noted : Forrest’s autograph of bis lengthy poem 
in ballad royal, entitled 1 The hystory of Joseph 
the chaisto,’ completed in 1569. The author had 
been chaplain to Queen Mary. Documents relating 
to Oxfordshire, seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. Statutes of Merton College and various 
memoranda relating to its history, written about 
1‘,10. Christ Church Latin compositions, written 
abrut 1632-8. Christ Church verses and speeches, 
written about 1663. The autograph original of 
Tanner's Scriptores. The autograph originals of 
two volumes of Southey's minor poems, of a novel 
called Harold, written in 1791, aud of 1 An 
improbable tale,’ &&, written in 1792. A volume 
of eighty-four fiuo paintings of Indian deities in 
their shrines, with Telugu descriptions. The 
proverbs of Abu Kasim el Zamakshari. 

“ In addition to the volumes purchased, a large 
number of papyrus and vellum fragments were 
bought. The chief of these was the great revenue 
papyrus (in thirty-four glazed sheets) ol Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphos, discovered by Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
the text of which has since been published, with 
numerous facsimiles, by the Clarendon Press, 
under the editorship of Mr. B. P. Grenfell and 
Prof. Mabaffy. The date of the papyrus is about 
259-258 B.c. 

“Among other papyrus-fragments acquired 
from Mr. Grenfell were a few very small pieces 
vfiich the librarian fonnd to be part of tho 
Homeric lexicon attributed to Apollonius the 
Sophist. They fitted together and give parts of 
forty-seven lines, most of the lacunae in which it 
was possible to supply with approximate certainty. 
The result was to show that, where the single MS. 
of tbe printed text of Apollonius (admittedly both 
interpolated and abbreviated) contains only two 
Homeric quotations, the original text contained at 
kaat nine, and that tbe original order of the words 
was alphabetical only as regards the first two 
letters. The fragments may be assigned to (he 
first century a d. 

“A small Greek uncial vellum fragment may 
«I‘o be mentioned. On one side appears to bo 
AMAPT . . flN HMflN AK[0]T2ANTE2 AE A1XAPH- 
2AN ( = J X sgrj(rae) XAPAN MAirAA[HN] (= ictyaKrir); 
on the o'ht-r EII[aI] 2AN (= tWav): EI2 TOT[2] 
nOAA3 MOT AAITONTE2 ( = \4yovres) : EAEH2HN 
( = rror): HMA2: AOTAAI ( = So?\«) TOT 0T 
KA1 0AIPAIWN (~ecpiw uv) : . . . HKOT. . . . 
Tbe librarian believes this to be a fragment of 
some Apocryphal Acts, possibly those of Leucius 
Charinus, or which only a few extracts have 
survived. The fragment is certainly not earlier 
than the sixth century, and may be much later. 

“ Tnere was also purchased the late Prof. West¬ 
wood’s very extensive collection of rubbings of 
ancient atone monuments, chiefly Welsh, Scottish, 
and Irish. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HORACE WALPOLE AND HI8 EDITORS. 

Darner Wool, Backs : July 15,1695. 
The following notes are in continuation of 
those already contributed to the Academy 
(December 28, 1895; May 9, 1896). 

In a letter from Horace Walpole to the Earl 
of Strafford (No. 1386 in vol. v. of Cunning¬ 
ham’s ed. 1891), dated September 24, 1773, 
occurs the following sentence: “ Lady Mary 
Coke, I fear, is in cbace of a Dulcineus that she 
will never meet.” In a note inserted in the 
text of this letter, Cunningham conjectures that 
the “Dulcineus” of whom Lady Mary Coke 
was in pursuit was the Duke of York. Edward 
Augustus, Duke of York, however, to whom 
she was attached, as Mr. Austin Dobson relates 
in his essay on Lady Mary Coke ( Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes, 2nd series, p. 230), died 
at Monaco in 1767; while in 1773, the date of 
the letter in question, there was no Duke of 
York, Prince Frederick, the second son of 
George III,, not having received that title 
until 1784. In 1773 Lady Mary was travelling 
on the Continent; the allusion is, no doubt, to 
her fondness for crowned heads in general, to 
which Walpole more than once refers (vol. v., 
p. 245 ; vol. vi., pp. 5, 21, 41, &o.), and not to 
a penchant on her part for any particular 
individual. 

In letter 1693 (vol. vii., pp. 8, 9), to the 
Countess of Ossory, dated November 13, 1777, 
several paragraphs appear to be misplaced. In 
one of these Walpole says: “I will let the 
‘ Strawberries ’ know the honour you intended 
them; but, alas! they go into Yorkshire on 
Wednesday for two months.” “The Straw¬ 
berries ” is a familiar name used by Walpole 
for the Miss Berrys, But his acquaintance 
with them did not, upon his own showing, 
begin until the winter of 1787-8 (letter 2449, 
vol. ix., p. 151), so that this passage must have 
been written later than that date. The journey 
into Yorkshire to which he alludes was for the 
purpose of a visit to their grandmother, and 
took place in 1789.* 

In another paragraph Walpole mentions a 
certain Mme. d’Andelot as being in Eugland; 
from the way in which he speaks of her it is 
evident that she was known both to himself 
and to Lady Ossory. But what seems to be 
the first mention of Mme. d’Andelot appears in 
letter 2084, vol. viii., p. 110, dated November 
15, 1781, where she is described as being lady- 
in-waiting to Mme. Eiisabeth, the sister of 
Louis XVI. 

It is evident from the above considerations 
that these paragraphs must have been written 
subsequently to the date of Walpole’s first 
acquaintance with the Miss Berrys—t.e., later 
than the winter of 1787-8, and that conse¬ 
quently they are misplaced by some twelve 
years. This error was due in the first place to 
Vernon Smith, the original editor of the Letters 
to Lady Ossory (2 vols. 8vo, 1848); and it has 
been perpetuated by Cunningham, who has 
simply reprinted these letters from Vernon 
Smith’s edition. 

Letter 2462 (vol. ix., p. 176) to Lady 
Ossory is also misplaced, being assigned, 
by implication, by Cunningham to a date 
between February 25 and March 30, 1789, In 
this letter Walpole refers to his recovery from 
the effects of a recent fall. This accident 
occurred at Strawberry Hdl at the end of 
June, 1789, as appears from his own account in 
a letter to Miss Mary Berry (dated June 30, 
1789). He says: 

“On Saturday se'nuight, going to open the glass 

* It is true that the Miss Berrys were also in 
Yorkshire in the previous year; but there is no 
trace of Walpole’s having corresponded with them, 
as he did on this occasion, nor does ho make any 
mention of them in the (letters of that year to 
other correspondents. 


case in the Tribune, my foot caught in the carpet, 
and I fell with my whole weight (si weight </ a) 
against the comer of the marble altar, on my side, 
aud bruised the muscles so badly that for two 
days I could not move without screaming. I am 
convinced I should have broken a rib but that I 
fell on the cavity whence two of my ribs were 
removed, that are gone to Yorkshire.” 

The playful allusion in this letter and in that 
to Lady Ossory to “ the two [ribs] that are 
gone to Yorkshire ” refers, of course, to the 
Miss Berrys, who, as has been pointed out 
above, went into Yorkshire on a visit in June, 
1789. It is evident that the fall took place 
after the departure of the Miss Berrys for 
Yorkshire— i.e., at the end of June, 1789. The 
letter to Lady Ossory should therefore be 
placed either immediately before or immediately 
after tbe letter to Miss Berry quoted above. 
Walpole makes a farther allusion to this same 
fall in another letter (2470, July 1, 1789, vol. 
ix., p, 185) to Lady Ossory, and in one (2471, 
vol. ix., p. 187) to Miss Hannah More, dated 
July 2, 1789. He had a second serious fall at 
Hampton Court in September of the same year, 
to which he refers in letter 2492 (dated Sep¬ 
tember 13, 1789) to Lady Ossory, and also in a 
letter of the same date to Miss Mary Berry, 
published in Miss Berry's Journal (London, 
1865). The latter is not included among the 
correspondence given by Cunningham, nor does 
it appear in the “ Additions ” printed at the end 
of vol. ix. (1891), Both these mishaps are referred 
to in a subsequent letter (September 26, 1789) 
to Lady Ossory, in which Walpole speaks of 
“ my two late falls.’’ 

Helen Toynbee. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN HOWE. 

Highgarth, Glouceiter: July 18,1396. 
Looking through some papers of my late 
father, I have found what appears to be a 
genuine autograph letter from John Howe. It 
is written in a small, neat handwriting upon 
rough paper, stained with water; and being 
unfinished at the bottom of the page it is 
continued and concluded in the margin, as was 
the fashion of the time. There is nothing to 
show to whom it was addressed. Probably it 
had no superscription, because it was packed up 
in the parcel containing the papers to which it 
relates. I append a copy, iu the hope that 
some readers of the Academy may be able to 
throw some light on the point. The writer’s 
“ father Hughes ” is, of course, his father-in- 
law, George Hughes, B.D., who held the living 
of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and was ejected 
by Commissioners in August, 1662, “ a week,” 
says Culamy, “ before the fatal Bartholomew.” 
I have not been able to discover how the letter 
came into my father’s hands. 

E. Sidney Hahtland. 

“ Rbvbrrnd Sc dear S b , —J have at length 
perused yc r papers to my very great content & 
satisfaction; & do here return j m w h my hearty 
thanks for yc r happy labiJ herein : and doubt not 
but the church of God when it comes to injoy j* 
benefit of them (as J know it will bee farre from 
you to go about to defraud it of what may prove 
so good an expedient (and J y lnk y° only one) 
to extricate it out of y n,c many perplexing 
difficulties yorough w h it is striving forwards 
towards a reformation) will find cause to thanke 
you too, & to blesse j 1 God for you who did in so 
much mercy (as J trust) guide you to this under¬ 
taking. The only ying to mee wherein it seemes 
to want evidence, is its applicablenesse to y« la r (P) 
case about baptisms; you grant that tbe Oate- 
ebumeus baptizata (viz: who were baptized in 
infancy, yea & in a sense the non-baptizats too) 
are w^iu y« church (w h J tbinke is by no meanes 
to bee denyed) & that some privileges do belong 
to y m upon j‘- score: how how will it appeare 
that this priviledgo belongs not to j m to have 
their children baptized, AT y*J_have children before 
they are coflrmed (as is y« oomon caee w h us) they 
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being y«: baptized: & as yet retaining that 
station in the church w h they had by yeir baptieme, 
yough y e J' nev r reach’t unto y° ord r of y° eon- 
flrmate? The main objection y nt J could ev r 
frame to my selfe in j" busiuee (& J thinke J 
mentioned it to you when J received yo r pap 3 from 
you) lies thus. 

“ W“ a person is capable of being bimselfe 
baptized then is hee capable ot intitling his child 
to baptisms. 

“But a person is capable of being himselfe 
baptized before his confirmation. _ 

T. before his conflrmatn hee is capable 
of intitling his child to baptisme. 

“ Something J have also had in my youghts to 
returns to it. But J shall desire you to thinke of 
y e clearest solutn you can, & when wee meet 
wee shall compare c r youghts about it. 

“J shew’dyo r papers to my fay r Hughes before 
his depture hence, hee told mee hee did agree 
to every thing in yem except the applicant of 
Heb. 6. 2. (w h hee understands in a farre different 
sense) & professes to like the designs of y° whole 
exceeding well, by w h J guesse that hee does not 
suppose any ying therein to ly against y° practice 
of generall-infant-baptisme among us. & ye re- 
fore J could wish it were a little more directly 
pointed} 1 ’ way, yough J yinke some of yo r coroll¬ 
aries (notwhstaudiog j° forsmenioned objectn) are 
so levelled as to take away y® foundatn of it w u 
yet possibly may bee lesre obvious to such 
as are unacquainted w h y° intendm 1 of )° writer. 
J sh*U not trouble you far> r at present but comit 
you & yc r labc r * to the blessing of y° Lord, & 
in him remains. 

“ Yo r very affectionate, yough unworthy, broy r 
in y° work of Christ, 


“Tort 11 : Aug -56.” 


" John Howb. 


“TIIE SINGED CAT” IN CHAUCER. 

Cambridge: July 2«, 1898. 

One of the Wife of Bath’s invectives refers 
to the singeing of a cat. The lines are these 
(Group D, 348): 

“ Thou seydest this, that I was lyk a cat; 

For who so wolde Benge a cattes skin, 

'lhan wolde the cat wel dwellen in his in ; 
And it the cattes skin be slyk and gay, 

She wol nat dwells in house half a day.” 

And then the lady complains because her 
husband told her that she was herself much 
like such a cat. 

The parallel passage is in Let Contes Moral- 
set de Nicole Bozon (Paris, 1889, p. 74). 

“ Tin homme se pleint a son veiein qe sa chat ne 
vout demorer a meison. • Non P * fet l’autre ; 
* escourtez sa cowe, e copes les orailles, e broilles 
la peel, e ele demorra a meison.’ 

“Auxintvous di des femmes; affolez fussent, 
lour cowes escourtez ou lour chiefs amenusez e 
lour vestures detcolourez, ne serreient donqe taunt 
boutees ne de la gent tant desirres.” 

The Latin original of this fable is given in 
the notes (p. 253). 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“ WRITE HE WHEN YOU HAVE LEISURE.” 

Mulesford: July as, 1898. 

Instances of the kind of construction here 
seen are found in the subjoined quotations: 

1611. Abp. Ussher, Letters, etc. (1686), 15. 

And, at your coming, forget not to bring for me 
a Bible, in Octavo, of the new Translation, well 
bound (for my ordinary use), together with Mr. 
James and Mr. Cook’s Books you wrote me of.’ 

1763 Miss Elizabeth Carter, in Memoirs, etc., 
by Pennington (ed. 1816), i., 356 ‘I writ you 
from Amsterdam,’ etc. 

1774. Thomas Hutchinson, Diary and Letters 
(1883), i, 97. * I wrote you some time ago.’ 

1775. James Harris, in Letters of the First Earl 


of Malmesbury, etc. (1870), i., 327. ‘ I write you 
from this plaro.’ 

1776. Anon., The Maiden Aunt, ii , 174. ‘Dear 
amiable girl, write Lucy, ease the heart of this 
affectionate friend ’ 

1784. Robert Bage, Barham Downs, ii , 123,134 
‘ I write my housekeeper to prepare for your recep¬ 
tion ’ ‘ This post I have wrote old Whitaker.' 

1788. Anon., Ditinterestei Love, i., 17. ‘I 
write them [Sir William and my mother] this 
post..’ 

1793. Mrs. Eliza Parsons, Woman at she should 
be, i , 39. ‘ I will not write your cruel father ’till I 

hear from you.’ Also ibid , i,, 48, 245; ii , 35, 
100; ill., 204; iv., 113. 

1796 Robert Bage, Hermsprong, ch. 78. ‘I 
wri'e my aunt and friend , to entreat their pardon.’ 

179M. W. Scott, in Dr. T. Beddoes’s Contribu¬ 
tions to Physical and Medical Knowledge (1799), 429+. 

‘ Since I wrote you last, we hive made a good many 
trials of the nitrous acid bath.’ 

1803. John Moore, in Memoirs, etc., of Thomas 
Moore (1853;, i., 131. ‘ Your uncle Joice wrote you 
yesterday.’ 

1852 L< rd Brougham, in Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (1884), 1., 349. ‘I was 
going to write you, when your letter came, to tell 
you,’ etc. 

“ He whispered me,” instead of “ he whispered 
to me,” was, for centuries, good English, and, 
if quite obsolete, has become so only recently. 
There, and likewise in the locution illustrated 
above, the peculiarity is the employment of the 
single-worded dative where, the direct object 
of the governing verb being unexpressed, it 
denotes “ to.” Il rtfe me a letter, where, as well, 
to is understood, is no less correct than is the 
same demand, or request, where for is under¬ 
stood. 

With respect to such a phrase as that which 
heads this note, it is enough to say, for those 
who stand in need of practical guidance, that 
it has long been disapproved by good stylists. 
To find it countenanced by so old a writer as 
Archbishop Ussher, by the learned Elizabeth 
Carter, and by the eminently critical author of 
Hermes, is of no importance, except as matter 
of history. For the rest, very wide of the 
mark is a reviewer in last week’s Academy, who, 
drawing his bow at a venture, stigmatizes it as 
a “ dreadful Americanism.” Neither is it now, 
nor was it ever, an Americanism, “dreadful” 
or otherwise. In our day it is chiefly a 
commercialism; and, even colloquially, is no 
more favoured, in America, by persons of any 
pretensions to taste, than it is in Great Britain. 

F. H. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE PSALMS. 

London: August 1,1‘9S. 

In connexion with the remarks of Prof. 
Driver in this week’s Academy, referring to Dr. 
Mercati’s discovery of the hitherto unknown 
Latin version of Theodore of Mopsnestia’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, it may be of 
interest to note—as pointed out by Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, in the Thinker (vol. iii., p. 497), in 
noticing an article by Prof. Douglas Bruce 
upon “ The Immediate and Ultimate Source of 
the Rubrics and Introductions to the Psalms 
in the Paris Psalter ”—that the Argumenta of 
the voluminous commentary entitled In Psal- 
rnorum Librum Exegesis, formerly ascribed to 
Bede, portions of which are similar to the 
Anglo-Saxon Rubrics of the Paris Psalter, are 
almost certainly derived from the Commentary 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Joseph Offord, Jun. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Aug. 10, 1 p.m. Botanic: Anniversary Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Naturalist. By 
the late W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. (George 
Redway.) Like so many men as they grow 
old, the late Prof. W. Williamson (not to be 
confounded with Prof. A. Williamson, the 
chemist) amused himself by writing a dis¬ 
cursive autobiography. His widow completed 
it, and has succeeded in bringing a worthy 
personality before lovers of Yorkshire and 
geology. From bis earliest childhood the 
Professor was a devoted biologist, and thought 
no journey too long to enable him to 
explore a fresh geological wonder. His account 
of a visit of this kind to a fossil tree in Arran 
Forest is a specimen of that eager zeal which 
consumed him on behalf of his favourite science. 
Springing from a humble station and at first 
frequently straitened by narrow means, like so 
many other North Country worthies,Williamson, 
upheld by atruewoman’slove.perseveringly made 
his way to a foremost position in botanical and 
geological science. He was Professor of Botany 
at Owen’s College, Manchester, for forty-one 
years, and made hosts of friends both at home 
and on the continent. Prosperity came at last, 
as such perseverance deserved ; and Williamson 
was able to build himself a house, and delight 
in the charms of a large garden, scientifically 
planted after his own heart with the rarer 
cryptogams, marrileas, orchids, saracenias and 
the like, abundantly sufficient to provide speci¬ 
mens for dissection and microscopic study. 
Williamson’s life is another contribution to 
Self Help. The bibliography of his published 
works occupies here some dozen pages, and is a 
mute witness to his industry. There are some 
pleasant peeps at Dalton and other scientific 
men of note in these pages. Naturally the 
book is here and there a trifle egotistical; but it 
is a becoming memorial of one of England’s 
self-made men, and will benefit all readers as an 
incentive to honest work. Williamson died last 
year, aged seventy-nine. 

Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Model¬ 
ling. By Montagu Browne. (A. & C. Black.) 
This portly volume, dedicated to Sir W. H. 
Flower, bears eloquent testimony to the 
acknowledged skilfulness of its author in taxi¬ 
dermy and all other branches of “ setting np ” 
specimens for mnseums and the like. As enrator 
of the Leicester Corporation Museum, Mr. 
Browne enjoys every facility for stuffing and 
casting natural history objects. It is likely, 
therefore, from his knowledge of taxidermy 
that this book will long remain the standard 
authority on the subject. The uninitiated will 
wonder at the long list of books on the 
taxidermist’s art which Mr. Browne has col¬ 
lected in an appendix, and yet in England at 
least the introduction of natural pose and 
artistic ornament in a case of stuffed birds only 
dates from the last half century. Some will 
remember Mr. Hancock’s falcons at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, which at once revolutionised 
taxidermy. People could then see for them¬ 
selves the difference between birds set up by 
a careful student of nature and those which 
followed traditional, Btiff and conventional 
grouping. It need hardly be said that Mr. 
Browne recognises in every page the need of 
loving study of nature before attempting to 
preserve any of the lower animals. There is 
the widest possible difference between the 
specimens in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, and those turned out by the 
ordinary provincial bird-stuffer. Mr. Browne 
not only explains the different processes of 
modelling and taxidermy, but he also gives 
the receipts for all the cements, soaps, powders, 
and the like which he employ He teaches 
to set np beetles as well as tigers and elephants. 
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Young naturalists may be warned that arsenical 
soap is by no means free from danger if exten¬ 
sively used. Non-poisonous soaps take its place 
in Mr. Browne’s practice. Where men used 
to stuff he now recommends casting instead, 
especially in the case of fish. Frank Buckland 
was also of this opinion, and was very skilful 
in the art. Certainly few monstrosities are 
worse than the stuffed fish to be seen in many 
country houses. Anglers can have their captures 
cast with much greater appearance of nature; 
and it may be hoped that an end is speedily 
coming to the caricatures of fish as set up by 
most taxidermists. Paper processes are now 
highly recommended. The thoroughness of this 
book is admirable. Larvae, reptiles, fungi, 
flowers, blossoms, and many more natural objects 
may be reproduced in much of their native 
beauty by following its directions. The illus¬ 
trations are numerous and to the point. Mr. 
Browne’s volume is simply indispensable to all 
modellers, casters, and the like, and is a credit¬ 
able piece of work in itself. 


The Evolution of Bird Song. By C. A. 
Witch ell. (A. & C. Black.) Like Halitherses, 
Mr. Witchell exceeds all bis co-mates “ in 
knowing birds and speaking from them the 
words of fate.” His ingenious speculations 
deserve much commendation, and show that 
La small labour has been spent upon them, 
even if they are somewhat crude and fanciful 
at times. Any lover of birds, however, will be 
grateful for Mr. Witchell’s s.iggestions and 
theories, even if he smiles at the conclusions to 
which they are supposed to lead. Thus, not 
everyone has considered whether brightly 
coloured birds and singing birds have been 
developed from common types, or the reason 
wby sirging birds are small. Mr. Witchell 
shall answer the latter question in order to 
show the character of his thoughtful book : 


“It i< probable,” ho says, “that the Insesscr.e 
and vast numbers of pre-existing species have 
always been of arboreal habits, and have been thus 
dependent on tbe voice for a means of intercom¬ 
munication when at seme little distance apart, and 
especially for a means of announcing the approach 
ot an enemy through tbe thick foliage in which so 
many of the Innsctivores spend most of their time. 
Consequently their voices, and simultaneously 
their hearing, would have been gradually de¬ 
veloped, and the latter feature . . . would 
have become at once delicate, critical, and 
accurate, both in males and in females; and the 
latter would therefore have been competent to 
detect, and perhaps liable to have been attracted 
by, any abnormal powers of melodious utterance 
in their tuitors.” 


Heredity plays a great part in Mr. Witchell’s 
researches among birds, which, after all, is only 
natural, as most plain persons acknowledge 
that young birds inherit the characteristics of 
their parents. His plan is to assume a hypo¬ 
thesis on the first occurrence of voice in any 
bird, and then to estimate the influence of 
combat, distress cries, call notes, and the 
like. The purposes of imitation are also 

discussed, the music of bird song and 
variation in bird voices. It will be seen 
that a student of birds must needs profit by 
th> se ingenious and praiseworthy speculations, 
occasionally the reasoning is hazy, as when an 
observer “ heard the ory of the lapwiDg uttered 
by yt ung birds of that species while in their 
sle’.ls. There could have been no mistake 
ab ut tbe matter, for the eggs containing the 
birds bad then been removed to” a 
neighbouring house. Gilbert White used to 
nctios tbe note in which owls hooted. These 
researches of Mr. Witchell demand much leisure 
and a nice ear, but they appreciably increase 
tbe delights of the country, and may be com¬ 
mended to the notice of all lovers of birds. 

highest degree interesting. 
^■ r ' Witchell a transcripts of musio sung by 


blackbirds, thrushes, and skylarks conclude a 
charming volume. 

Domestic Science Readers. By Vincent T. 
Murche. With a Preface by Mrs. E. M. 
Burgwin. (Macmillans.) These little books 
are put together to meet the requirements of 
the Education Department in the class subject 
of domestic economy as laid down in the Code 
for 1896. Mr. Murche has already published 
several volumes on object lessons and the like, 
while Mrs. Burgwin is instructress under the 
London School Board. Their united experience 
has resulted in these two excellent reading- 
books. Technical names are avoided and the 
pupil led gradually onwards. Each lesson is 
furnished with a short analysis, which is a 
useful feature, for both child and teacher. 
Perhaps there are too many “ Yes, dears,” and 
“ No, dears,” in the dialogues by which in¬ 
formation is conveyed. “ The poetry being 
original,” it is claimed that “ tbe teacher and 
pupil will turn to it with freshness.” It is 
only fair to say that, for the poetry of domestic 
economy, these verses are well enough; but 
the following is not very lucid, even for a 
fairy-tale: 

“ Oh, how much I longed to see 
Feasting over, no one knew; 

Those grand, stately folks around me, 
Bobby dear, were not like you.” 

These books carefully avoid cramming children 
with too many facts, the common fault of so 
many Readers, and will oertainly be used with 
profit in any school which may try them. 

Animal Life Readers. (Bell.) This series of 
little books, intended to teach kindness to 
animals, is published by Messrs. Bell for the 
Humanitarian League. Four excellent volumes 
are Tuppy, the Story of a Donkey, which has 
long been a favourite; and three compilations 
on The Friendship of Animals, by Miss 
CarriDgton; Nature’s Wonders, by the same 
lady; and Featherland, by G. Manville Fenn. 
These titles tell their own tale. The books are 
cheap, well printed and illustrated, and 
admirably suited for parish libraries and school 
use. They cannot but delight all who love 
animals or birds, and are well calculated to 
soften the lot of domestic animals. As such, a 
large circulation may be hoped for them. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Glotlologia. By Prof. Giacomo de Gregorio. 
(Milan: Hoepli.) This is one of the many 
excellent manuals which the firm of Messrs. 
Hoepli is engaged in publishing. We do not 
know of any work in which so clear, full, 
accurate, and at the same time handy and 
compact an account of the science of language 
is given as the little book which Prof, de 
Gregorio has just written. It begins with a 
description of Glottology, or the science of 
language, and of the various views that have 
been held in regard to it, its founders and chief 
representatives being passed, one by one, 
under review from Leibnitz and Hervas down 
to Brugmann and Regnaud. Then we have 
chapters on phonology, and on the roots and 
origin of language, where the author shows 
that he belongs to what may be oalled the 
conservative school; and the volume ends with 
a morphological classification of language, and 
brief notices of the chief families of speech. A 
most useful bibliography is prefixed to the 
work, of which we should be glad to see an 
Euglish translation. 

PhonHique historique et comparee du Sanscrit 
et du /.end. By Paul Regnaud. (Paris : 
Masson.) This is Prot. Reguaud’s latest appeal 
on behalf of his theory of the origin and 
growth of the grammatical forms in Indo- 
European speech; and, like his other appeals on 


behalf of it, the book contains no mere assertion 
of abstract principles, but is a systematic and 
conscientious comparison of Sanskrit and Zend 
phonology, based on extensive catalogues of 
words. As is well known, Prof. Regnaud is an 
unbeliever in the theory of agglntination,which 
was adopted, or rather adapted, from the 
Hindu grammarians by Bopp and his followers, 
in order to explain the origin of the Indo- 
European suffixes. In place of it, to use his 
own words, Prof. Regnaud “ substitutes a 
theory of the extension of the primitive forms 
by an analogical development of suffixes, called 
into action by phonetic decay, which, by multi¬ 
plying the forms of language, has provided 
new instruments for the expression of the rela¬ 
tions of grammar and the growth of gram¬ 
matical functions.” Phonetic changes are thus 
admitted, which the more “orthodox” school 
of comparative philologists, with their “ im¬ 
mutable ” phonetic laws, pronounce to be im¬ 
possible. To this Prof. Regnaud replies, that 
they are not only possible, but can be proved 
by numerous examples to have actually taken 
place. Prof. Regnaud is a good scholar, well 
acquainted with the most recent glottological 
literature, and it remains for his opponents to 
disprove his arguments and facts. Hitherto 
they seem to have shrunk from doing so. 


THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE 
WESTERN PANJAR. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the Rev. Trevor Bomford, of the 
Church Missionary Society at Multan, read 
‘ 'Rough Notes on the Grammar of the Language 
spoken in the Western Panjab.” The paper 
is printed in full in the Journal of the Society 
(Vol. LXIV., Part I., No. 4), where it fills 
forty-six pages. We must be content here to 
quote the remarks made at the time of reading 
by the philological secretary (Dr. G. A. 
Grierson): 

“ I wish to draw special atten'ion to these Notes, 
as one of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of the Judo-Aryan vernaculars which 
has appeared during the past decade. Its impor¬ 
tance lies not only in the value of the grammar, as 
illustrating an imperfectly known language, but as 
supplying a missing link which completes a chain 
of evidence materially affecting the hitherto accepted 
theories regaiding the classification of the mod'rn 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

“ The points of similarity whi 'h exist between 
the Kashmiri and Sindhi languages have been noticed 
incidentally by Prof. Biihler, and by the present 
speaker, but it has not been easy to explain satisfac¬ 
torily the evident relationship that exists between 
them; for till Mr. Bomford’s “ Rough Notes ” were 
received, the territories in which these two languages 
were spoken were believed to be separated by many 
hundred miles of country, inhabited by a people 
speaking a totally difforent language—Panjabi. 
There was no historical or territorial connexion 
between these two widely separated but closely 
connected languages. 

“Mr. Bomford's ‘Rough Notes’ have changed all 
this. We have hitherto known a so-called dialect 
of Panjabi called Multani, which has been well 
illustrated by the late Mr. E. O'Brien’s Multani 
Vocabulary. This has hitherto been localised in 
the south of the Punjab, round Multan, in the 
districts bordering on Sindh ; and, as it bore many 
close points of resemblance to Sindhi, it was 
assumed, on the information then available, to he a 
sort of border dialect, through which Sindhi merged 
into Papjabi. Mr. Bomford now shows that what 
has hitherto been called Multani, from the place 
where it was first observed, is not a border lan¬ 
guage between Sindhi and Panjabi at all. It is the 
language of the Panjab west of (roughly speaking) 
the Jhelam till it reaches the Pushtu spoken west 
of the Indus. Panjabi has hitherto been measured 
by the standard of Amritsar, a town some forty 
miles east of Lahore, midway between the Ravi and 
the Satlaj; and our grammars, dictionaries, and 
literature have been based entirely on the language 
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of the east of the Panjab. The grammars stated— 
and it was known as a general fact—that the lan¬ 
guage of the west of the Panjab differed from that 
of the east; but few attempts, till Mr. Bom ford 
undertook the task, were made to investigate the 
points of difference, and it was too readily assumed 
that Panjabi had two dialects—a standard and a 
western. Mr. Bomford's grammar shows that this 
is not true, that western Panjabi can in no sense 
be called a dialect of standard Panjabi, but is 
altogether a distinct language, closely connected 
with, and farming the link between, Sindhi and 
Kashmiri. 

‘I These three languages—Sindhi, Western Pan¬ 
jabi, and Kashmiri—can now be classed as forming 
a north-western family of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
markedly differing from what has hitherto been 
called the Western—but must now be called the 
Central — family, and having curiously intimate 
relations with the eastern language of Assam, and 
with the Aryan languages spoken in the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

“ This interesting fact opens out wide ethnologi¬ 
cal questions, on which I am now engaged; and I 
hope, at an early date, to be able to place the result 
of my researches before the Society.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Botanic Society will ba held in the Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Monday next, at 1 p.m. 

At the last quarterly meeting, or Comitia, 
of the Royal College of Physicians, a portrait 
in oils of Dr. Revell Reynolds, physician in 
ordinary to George III., and a former eensor, 
registrar, and elect of the college; and a silver 
bowl, the gift of Sir William Jenner to Sir 
Russell Reynolds, were received from Lady 
Reynolds—both bequeathed to the college by 
the late president, the bowl being for the use 
of the Fellows’ Club. A gift of £1000 wag also 
received from Captain Edward W. Williams, 
to oommemorate the late Dr. Francis Bisset 
Hawking—presented by Dr. Theodore Williams. 

Me. R. C. Trigger, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, has been elected president of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The naturalists of the Marine Biological 
Association have recently been paying particu¬ 
lar attention to the question of the collection of 
fishery statistics, and an important report on 
the subject has just been received by the 
counoil of the association. In this report an 
account is first given of the statistics at present 
collected and published by the Board of 
Trade relating to sea fisheries in England. It 
is pointed out that the methods at present 
adopted for collecting the statistics are not such 
as to give confidence in the accuracy of the 
returns, while their inadequacy in plan and 
extent cannot be questioned. The defects 
upon which emphasis is principally laid are 
the want of sufficient discrimination between 
the species of fish landed, the lack of all informa¬ 
tion as to the locality of capture of the fish, 
and the fact that no attempt is made to 
distinguish between the products of different 
methods of fishing. Various suggestions are 
made as to the methods by which the statistics 
could be improved, and it is maintained that 
the only really satisfactory course would be to 
require the master of each fishing vessel to 
supply the Board of Trade with correct returns 
of the fish caught and of the locality of their 
capture. In the case of the larger vessels, at 
any rate, such records already exist and are 
supplied by the master to his owners. All that 
is required is that copies of these records 
should be furnished to the proper officers, so 
that the information may be utilised for the 
general benefit of the public and of the 
fishing industry. The report will be published, 
in full, in the forthcoming number' of the i 
Journal of the association. > 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society fob ths Protection of Ancisxt Btildinos. 

(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, July 15 ) 

Loro Balcabbbs in the chair —It was stated in 
the annual report, which was read by the secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Thackeray Turner), that public interest 
in ancient buildings had greatly increased of late 
years. After a long period of neglect the public, 
some fifty years ago, awoko to the value of ancient 
buildings. In the opinion of the society, a noble 
field lay before architects in repairing and uphold¬ 
ing instead of restoring churches. In the work 
of restoration, evidence of time, of att, and of 
human striving was often replaced by something 
as blank as the newest church in the newest 
suburb If the few remaining unrestored churches 
were to be left, the public must not be satisfied 
with the vague statements which were often put 
forth, to the effect that the restoration of a build¬ 
ing would ba carried out on the moat conservative 
lines, and that no objects of interest would be 
destroyed, but must refuse to contribute if the 
specification included anything beyond necessary 
repair. It was further stated in the report that 
the iucomo of the society during last year amounted 
to only £295, besides an additional sum of £59 19s. 
raised by special dona* ions for the purpose 
of liquidating the deficiency of the previous 
year.—The chairman, In moving the adoption of 
the report, pointed out that during the last year 
specisl cffortB had been made to extend the work 
of tho society. He thought that one of the 
functions of the society should be to teach the 
clergy of this country the fact that, in order to 
bring up a church to the parochial requirements of 
the locality, It was wholly unnecessary to destroy 
a work of art. He referred to the partial destruc¬ 
tion of the ancient church at Leigh, in Wiltshire, 
as a case in point, and said it was true that there 
were other societies doing work analogous with 
their own, and he wished them every possible 
success. There were, however, many persons pro¬ 
foundly interested in questions of art and archae- 
ology, who belonged to no soc ety whatever, and 
who, apart from their personal influence, took no 
share in the work of arresting the hand of the 
vandal. He appealed to those interested persons 
to join the society and strengthen its hands. 
While doing much good and useful work the 
society had made some enemies, but that was 
brand to be the case where good was to be done. 
The great principle of the society was in effect 
that, where there was a great and beautiful work of 
art, it should be regarded as a trust, and those 
to whom it belonged should act as curators ; 
for it was to the interest of the country that 
snob things should be preserved in their integrity.— 
Mr. Hallsm Murray, having seconded the motion, 
the report and balance-sheet were adop'ed.—Mr. 
Somers Clarke then read a paper on “The Pre¬ 
servation of Coptic Antiquities iu Egypt.’’ 


FINE ART. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT KERTCH. 

Drsvnodi Yuzhnoi Rossii; dvie Kerchenskia 
Katakombi a’freskami, &c. Izstiedovanie 
Yuliana Kulakovskago. (St. Petersburg : 
Published by the Imperial Archaeological 
Commission.) 

In this handsome volume Prof. Kulakovski 
of Kiev gives an account of his labours as 
an excavator at Kertch, under the direction 
of the Russian Government. We are afraid 
that, owing to its being written in the 
Russian language, the work will not have 
so wide a circulation as it is entitled to 
enjoy, and, therefore, we wish to make it 
known to English readers. 

Tho word catacomb which has crept into 
use among the Russians with reference to 
these burial places is rightly censured by 
the Professor, as they more correctly 
resemble the sepulchral chambers of the 
Etruscans. Such a receptacle of the dead 


is called by the Germans a grabkammer. Of 
these tombs eight are ornamented with 
frescoes, which really belong to classical 
art, although such as ie found in its 
latest phases. By the style of the letters 
the Professor is inclined to assign the in¬ 
scriptions to the third or fourth century a d. 
In order to justify his opinion, he goes at 
some length into the history of wall- 
painting among the ancients, the origin of 
which ie traced to Alexandria. This was 
certainly a great centre of their production, 
but we hear of them before the Alexandrine 
period. Prof. Percy Gardner has pointed out 
the story of the treatment of Agatharchus 
the painter by Alcibiades, as narrated in 
Andocidet contra Alcibiadem (17. ed. Bekker). 
Alcibiades having persuaded Agatharchus 
to accompany him home, forcibly detained 
him to ornament his house, although Aga- 
tharcus stoutly declared that he had some 
commissions of the kind to execute for 
other people. This story shows that the 
decoration of walls was in vogue at Athens. 
The frescoes at Kertch exhibit the tradi¬ 
tions of classical antiquity, and somewhat 
remind us of those to be seen in the house 
of Germanicus on the Palatine. 

One of the longest inscriptions found is 
that in the tomb of a certain Sorak: it is 
very legible, being in large uncial charac¬ 
ters, some of which are painted ia black 
and some in purple colours. Of this 
an excellent facsimile is given. Sorak, 
whom Prof. Kulakovski thinks from his 
name to have been a Sarmatian, herein 
states that the tomb was made by himself, 
and that no previous tenant’s bones were 
ejected from it. He therefore intreate that 
he may be allowed to rest in peace, and 
utters a Shaksperian curse upon the man 
who shall disturb his bones. Sorak appears 
to have been a 8lkH>v irpaKTwp: i s , a man 
whose business it was to see that people paid 
the fines to which they had been condemned 
in court. We learn from a note that an 
inscription very like the present one has 
been found at Cairo. The custom of plunder¬ 
ing graves, as is well known, was very 
common in antiquity. When the Romans 
colonised Corinth, great quantities of vases 
were taken from the graves and exported to 
Rome, where they were called vtupoKoplvOia .— 
as Strabo tells us. 

The Professor enters at some length into 
a discussion of what is meant by the family 
group, which is so commonly represented in 
these sepulchral chambers. The husband 
is seen reclining, the wife sitting in an arm¬ 
chair, and close by there is a table with cups, 
the husband also being represented with a 
cup in his hand. On each side is an 
attendant, a male by the husband, and a 
female by the wife Stephani the archaeo¬ 
logist, who, it will be remembered, said 
some curious things about the finds at 
Mycenae, considered that this kind of paint¬ 
ing represented a drinking scene. Borrow¬ 
ing an expression quoted in Plato’s Republic, 
he said ’.hat the ancients looked up in the 
enjoyment of men in the other world as 
p.i6tj ahoy lot. Prof. Kulakovski takes a great 
deal of trouble to show that the man repre¬ 
sented really holds a vessel for libation; 
and in all the paintings the cup is of the 
same: kind. The fact it became the 
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custom to treat the dead as heroes, so that 
they might be conceived as enjoying a more 
pleasing existence in the afterworld than 
we find represented in the Homeric poems. 
A tomb, as Prof. Kulakovski points out, 
was frequently called rjpipov. It is to be 
observed also that the man is never repre¬ 
sented as eating, but always as if about to 
drink. The vessel appears to be a patera, 
or perhaps that which was called in Latin 
timpulum. Festus says: “ Simpulum vas 
parvulum non dissimile cyatho quo vinum 
in sacrificiis libabatur.” According to Prof. 
Kulakovski, children are sometimes intro¬ 
duced, in order to give a more simple char¬ 
acter to the representation, and to remove 
i t s strictly ritualistic tone. He also d escribes 
the costumes of the persons introduced. 
Sorak, if it be a portrait of him, as seems 
probable, wears avufapiScs. 

An appendix gives an account of the 
Christian tomb which Prof. Kulakovski 
explored in 1895. Here were found in¬ 
scribed in Greek portions of Psalm xc. 
The orthography of this inscription throws 
light upon its date, and the representation 
of a cross corresponds exactly to one to 
be found in a church at Ravenna, of 
the date 449 a.d. With other indications 
to assist him to form an opinion, Prof. Kula¬ 
kovski does not think that this tomb can be 
later than the fifth century. 

To this handsome book, a monument of 
the Professor’s erudition and labour, thirteen 
large plates are added, many of them 
coloured. There are also many wood-cuts 
in the body of the work. We can only hope 
that it may speedily find a translator to 
introduce it more generally to the English 
reader. 

W. R. Morfill. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


gold object, engraved with the figure of a deer, 
which has hitherto been wrongly described as 
a bull. The object was found in the Pelopon- 
nese, near Amyclae, and belonged ‘in the last 
century to Caylus. M. Eeinach gave his 
reasons for placing it, not with the art of 
Persia, but with the most interesting class of 
Mycenaean art. 

We quote the following “ Notes from 
Corinth ” from the new number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology. They are 
there extracted from two letters of Prof. 
Richardson and Prof. Wheeler, dated Athens, 
May 27 ; 

“ We have found the theatre, and have un¬ 
covered enough to be quito turo of it. It is badly 
broken up ; but we have plain lines of ascending 
Bteps in three different places, converging to a 
point below. The steps are in some cases deeply 
worn by footpiints. Wo cannot uncover the 
whole theatre this year, since it lies ten or fifteen 
feet under ground. The importance of the dis¬ 
covery of the theatre lies in its being, as you will 
remember from Pausanias, the key to much of the 
topography of Corinth. We teem to be already 
near to a temple in our work around the upper 
part of the carta, since we have found there some 
fifty more or less broken archaic terra-cotta 
figurines, apparently anathemata. One is complete, 
a female divinity, resembling Aphrcdite rather 
than Athena, whose temple we should expect to 
find here irpbs rtf Otarptfi. ... I do not know 
that we could have asked for a more satisfactory 
close of our first campaign at Corinth than that 
which we now have. 1 have repeatedly said to 
myself and others in answer to the question, what 
form of success I would choose for tnis year, ‘ To 
find the theatre.* . . . R. B. R.” 

“ The discovery of a magnificent Greek tloa or 
passage-way, oi something ol the kind, east of the 
temple is also a brilliant thing, and brings m 
certainly near to the agora. ... I am con¬ 
fident that this is altogether the most important 
contribution made by any American excavations to 
archaeological and topographical knowledge. Up 
to date Corinth was a blank, so far as any know¬ 
ledge of its topography was concerned. Now 
that a fixed point is established, Pausanias can be 
read with some hope of interpretation. . . . 
B.I. W.” 


are often dry; here, however, the part-writing 
is smooth and flowing, and the anthem 
generally broad and effective. 

QuarUtt (Bohm). Yon W. H. Speer. (Berlin: 
Simrock; London: A. Lengnick.) This 
Quartet for strings, dedicated to Mr. R. Gom- 
pertz, is a composition of considerable merit. 
It shows clearness of form and skilful treat¬ 
ment of subject-matter, features which deserve 
due. recognition. What, however, best pleases 
us is the freshness and modesty of the music. 
Mr. Speer has taken the classical masters as his 
guides, and he is evidently anxious at times 
lest he should wander too far from the beaten 
track. This bridling of his imagination will, 
however, only strengthen the individuality 
which he possesses. The work deserves high 
praise; and Mr. Chappell might find a place 
for it in his repertoire. 

Seeks Lieder and Oesiinge. Yon H. Ferdinand 
Kufferath. Op. 48. (Berlin: Simrock.) The 
composer of this collection of songs shows feel¬ 
ing, taste, and skill. The music may claim 
kinship with that of Schubert and also of 
Wagner; this, however, does not in any way 
detract from its merit. The harmonies and 
rhythms are often elaborate, but they are 
always appropriate: each song is clear and 
simple in form. They are all good, but the 
numbers most to our liking are the expressive 
“ Bitte,” poem by Lenau; the quiet “ Wiegen- 
lied,” with its delicate accompaniment; and 
the “ Gottes Treue,” which has both breadth 
and intensity. The accompaniments to Ml the 
songs, admirably written, are full of interesting 
details, which show thought and careful work¬ 
manship. There are German and French words 
to each song; in some of them the well-known 
name of M. Maurice Kufferath appears, as 
French translator, under that oi the author of 
the poem. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
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The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have received from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
as a further gift, a fine portrait of the 
late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., painted by Mr. 
Watts in 1881. The trustees have also acquired 
Ly purchase a portrait of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, by W. Hoare, R.A., formerly in the 
collection ot Viscount Bridport, and engraved 
in Ledge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages', a 
portrait of Thomas Fiatman, the poet, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely; and a selection of drawings 
by the late George Richmond, R.A., including 
portraits of Earl Canning, Viscount Hill, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Canon 
Liddon, Archbishop Longley, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Cardinal Newman, Dr. Pusey, Sir 
Gilbert Soott, and Samuel Wilberforce as 
Bishop of Oxfcrd. 

Mr Howley Palmer, one of the governors 
of St. Paul’s School, has given a commission to 
Mr. Hamo Thomycroft for a statue of Dean 
Colet in bronze, to be placed in front of the 
school. 

Ait illustrated volume, by Mr. C. Arundel 
Parker, entitled An Account of the Ancient Crosses 
at Gosforth in Cumberland, will be published by 

Mr. Klliot Stock immediately. 

A second, international art exhibition will be 
held at Venice next year, under the presidency 
of the mayor (Signor Grimani), from April 22 
to the end of October. 

T ^ T . e recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach exhibited a 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

.In English Series of Original Songs. Edited 
by J. R. Courtenay Gale and Charlton T. Speer. 
(Weekes.) English musio is making progress: 
the merits of certain operas, symphonies, songs, 
though made iu England, are recognised abroad. 
This new series, if it fulfil the promise which 
the first numbers give, will help to extend 
interest in home productions. The following 
compoeers have already contributed songs: 
Sir A. Mackenzie, Dr. Villiers Stanford, and 
Messrs. G. J. Bennett, Myles Foster, and 
Arthur Somervell. The numbers may vary 
in importance, but they are all of interest, and 
represent the various composers at their best. 
Our song literature offers, unfortunately, many 
examples of sentimental, silly pieces; we are 
therefore glad to find that the editors have 
accepted only music wedded to good words. 

We give Thee thanks, 0 Lord Qod Almighty. 
Anthem for eight voices. By Ebeuezer Prout. 
Op. 29. (Augener.) This anthem, composed 
for the choir of Trinity College Chapel, 
Dublin, and dedicated to its precentor, the 
Rev. J. P. Mabaffy, was written shortly 
after the degree of Doctor of Music was con¬ 
ferred upon the composer. In the music full 
display is made of the aits of counterpoint and 
fugue, as if to prove that he was truly doctor. 
No proof was actually needed, for Prof. I’rout’s 
theoretical writings offer sufficient testimony to 
his ability. Compositions of a scholastio kind 


FROST THE REEOItilATIOX TO ISr.l. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH A CO.xrrXTA TION TO 1SU1, 

By CHARLES 8. MI ALL. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 

success/’— I.itProry IT arid. 

“ The leading members of all denominations will do well 
to get hold of this publication .”—South Wales Daily Mews. 

London: Alexander & SHErnuAitD, Fumival Street, E.C. 
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104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 
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TNVO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimnm 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK.— NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

WOMAN UNDER the ENGLISH LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present Time. By 

ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 

“ An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of women from the landing of the Saxons to the present time. The author divides his work into four chronological 
parts, showing the various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and concise .*’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne Elliot, Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “ The Winning of May,” 

" Michael Gaunt,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice M. Diehl, Author of “ The Garden of Eden,” “ Passion’s 

Puppets,” “A Woman’s Whim,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ ‘A Cornish Maid ’ has but to be opened to be read with eager interest from the first page to tho last. The plot is most ingenious.”— Truth. 


VAL, a Story of the Tivy-side. By Judith Vandeleur. 2 vols. 


[Heady August 14/A. 


HEB POINT of VIEW. By G. M 

(Mrs. Baillio Roynolds). Second Edition. 


THE WOOING of FORTUNE. 

CRESS WELL. Second Edition. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

Robins WON by WAITING. By Edna LyaU. 

A PAGAN SOUL- By Louis Vintras- 
A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, and other 

Stories. By ELEANOR HOLMES. 


A GIRL of YESTERDAY. 

NEWTON. Second Edition. 


By Henry 
By Urs. F. Hay 


HARLOW’S IDEAL and OTHER STORIES. 

By Mrs. FORRESTER. 

EGERIA. By Lily Thlcknesse. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Edna Lyall 
LADY POLLY. By Louis Vintras. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edua Lyall. 
DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall. 

MY LADY. By Mrs. 


TOO LATE REPENTED By Mrs-Forrester 
’TWIXT WILL and WILL NOT. By Jessie 

M. NICHOLSON. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN- By Edna LyaU 
By Mrs HansBlack- 


MY LORD and 

FORRESTER. 

DR GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. 

FARJEON. 


By B. L. 


IN a NEW WORLD. 

WOOD. 

WE TWO By Edna LyaU. 

SOPHY. By Violet Fane 

THE DEATH SHIP. By Clark RusseU. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS- By Edna LyaU. 

By the Author of 


PLAIN SPEAKING 

“JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Each Wo.k complete in 1 vol 
Gilbert, Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 

Forr, &c. 

BY THE AUTHOR 


FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS. 

price 5s. (any of which can be had separately), bound, and illustrated by Sir J. 


Holman Hunt, Leech, Pointer, Birkkt Foster, Texxikl, Sandys, J. Lahlett 

OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHrS ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR 

NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 
THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life In the Colony. 


A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

OF “SAM SLICK.” 

TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIBD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE of IRVING. 


MAC DONALD. 

A LE D FORRES. 
SIR GTBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A ROSE in JUNE. 

PHtEBE JUNIOR. 

It was a LOVER and hla LASS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 

Crown 870 , uniformly bound, bevelled boards, 
each 3a. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 

I By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS- By Mabel Hart- 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and other Tales- 

Bv Mia. CRAIK. 

i MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; Or, Passages 

in the Life of a Jacobite's Daughter. By M. E. LE 
CLKRC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL. 

NINETTE By the Author of “Vera,’’ 

“ Blue Roses,” &c. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs- Alexander- 
ONE REASON WHY By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAH ME NOUSIE By G- ManvUle Fenn- 
THE IDES of MARCH By G M Robins - 
PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 

WHITBY. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. 

JANET. By Mrs- Oliphant. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT- By M E Le 

| CLERC. 

IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH By 

1 BEATRICE WHITBY. 

! MISS BOUVERIE- By Mrs Molesworth 
I FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME By 

I MABEL HART. 

THE WINNING of MAY- By Anne EUiot - 
SIR ANTHONY- By Adeline Sergeant- 
; THUNDBRBOLT. By the Rev- J- Middleton 

MACDONALO. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER By 

I BEATRICE WHITBY. 

ROBERT CARROLL By M E Le Olerc 
THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE By Mrs 

VENN. 

BROTHER GABRIEL By M- Betham- 

EDWARDS. 

A MATTER of SKILL By Beatrice Whitby 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN- By Mrs 

CRAIK. 

A LIFE for a LIFE By Mrs Oraik 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE By Mrs- Cra'k 
A NOBLE LIFE By Mrs Oraik. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM- By Mrs Oraik 
A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs Craik- 
MISTRESS and MAID- By Mrs Oraik 
YOUNG MRS JARDINE. By Mrs Oraik. 

[August 20 th. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
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value of £7.7 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
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T^RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

-D ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

Burlington House. London, W. 
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at LIVERPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 
President-Elect— Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., 
President of the Royal Society. 

Information about Lodgings and Hotels may be obtained from the 
Local Secubtahik*. Liverpool. 

_ G, O ntrnwi, Assistant General Secr etary. 

jgRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 

EVENING OPENING ON WEEK-DAYS. 
EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Bloomsbury, will again be OPEN to the Public in th« EVENING, j 
from 3 to 10 o’clock, ou and after MONDAY, Ac gist 17th. j 

E. MArson Thompson, I 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. ! 
British Museum, llth August, 1896. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 

A completely Now Series of tlio Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 

A Selection of the Works of these Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 

ALBERT DURER. 

A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies aro in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copjierplates. 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 

WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOO It FT- 
Including the “Blessed Damozel,” “Proserpine,” 
“ The Lamp of Momory,” “ Venus’s Lookirg Glass,” 
“Wine of Circe,” Jtc., &o. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS¬ 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 80 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the Hole representatives in Great Britain of 
1TEBR II AN FST A ENGL, of Munich, 
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loading Loudon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of lm 
port ant Platen always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND ACO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
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and publication of Parochial aud Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS Designs # 
Lacs Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Rook Illustrations % 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac. ,<Lc.,ata moderate cost t 
8n«clmen« and price list nn Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 
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aud Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street. E.C-, 
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Illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding aud coverings, ]«. 24, or 32-page Journals at ouo operation. 
Advice aud assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 

^ Facilities upon the premisesfor EditorialOffices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone65121. Telegraph “Africanism London.’ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

NOW READY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. 

By CLAUDE BRAY. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story is strikingly forceful and direct, and shows 
an ability that entitles Mr. Bray to rank high with those 
writers who have made English historical periods the 
groundwork of romance of a more or less fanciful order.’* 

4 Literary World. 


NOW READY. 

OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 

Author of “ Britomart,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is pleasantly written, and is always both 
healthy and interesting.”— 8cotema». 


NOW READY. 

THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 

Author of “ On Turnham Green,” Ac. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. 

By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 

THE QUICKSANDS of PAC 

TOLTJS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
“ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,’* Ac. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6g. 

“ Mr. Vachell is a powerful delineator of character. He 
has impressed each of his creations with a distinct and 
recognisable personality. Besides this, his story is good, 
his local colouring fresh and vivid, his ethics sound.” 

Guardian. 


NOW READY. 

WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 

DUTTON, Author of “Theories,” “Jonathan Toms,” 
Ac. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Few beginning this novel will lay it down till they turn 
the last page .”—Pall MaU Gazette. 

“Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

THE MAN WHO DISAP- 

PEARED. By RIVINGTON PYKE. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A clever tale of mystery, with a certain grim humour 
in the telling.”— 8aturaay Review. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MBS. HENRY WOOD. 

THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 

DENE HOLLOW 

(Forty-fifth Thousand), 

18 NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to tho 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Btories in the Series. 


EIOHARD Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
I’ablishors in Ordinary to Her ty tlie Queen. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL: 

A Sequel to “Esoteric Buddhism.’ 

By A. P. SINNETT, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Philosophy of Relief; or, Law in Christian 

Theology. By the Duke of Argyll. 

(John Murray.) 

In the Preface to this work the Duke of 
Argyll favours us with some autobiographi¬ 
cal details. Among other circumstances it 
is mentioned that he has never been at 
either school or college, and is often pain¬ 
fully conscious of the many losses resulting 
from that privation. I may observe that 
his readers, too, are made painfully con¬ 
scious of them also by the presence in his 
writings of a certain tone which is not that 
of Eton and Oxford, the tone of one who 
has never learned to express his own 
opinions with modesty, or to treat the 
opinions of those who differ from him with 
respect—were it only to the extent of quot¬ 
ing them with ordinary accuracy. We hear, 
however, that the education which the Duke 
received had its counterbalancing advan¬ 
tages : 

“ My father’s horror of slovenly workmanship 
in mechanics has served me in good stead. I 
have been led to the same horror of it in the 
workmanship of the intellect—in the manage¬ 
ment of the reason—and especially in the use 
of langnage ” (p. xvi.). 

I felt greatly cheered by this announce¬ 
ment, which seemed to promise that, if 
I could not anticipate the pleasure of agree¬ 
ing with the Duke’s philosophical opinions, 
at least I might expect a lesson in the rare 
art of careful composition and of logical 
reasoning, so that the time spent in reading 
this bulky volume would not be altogether 
thrown away. But as the Platonic Socrates 
says, in reference to a greater than the 
Bake of Argyll, “ from what a height of 
hope to what a depth of disappointment did 
I fall! ” A few pages brought me to a 
description of the power of mind in nature 
over the physical forces as "ubiquitous and 
omnipresent,” a pleonasm of which no good 
writer could be guilty. A few lines further 
on I was pulled up by the information that 
‘‘in the mystery—in our profound ignor¬ 
ance—of the seat and of the methods of 
that mind we are put in full possession of 
a real, substantial and stimulating subject 
of inquiry ” (p. 22). Waiving the objec¬ 
tion that there can be no mystery about the 
seat of what is everywhere, the grammar of 
this sentence seems to imply that our 
ignorance is the subject of inquiry, while 
the obvious sense of it is that the seat and 
methods of the alleged mind are the sub¬ 
ject—a subject of which, let me observe, 
we are not “ put in possession ” by our 
ignorance, but by our curiosity. On 
the next page a certain conviction of 


the Duke’s makes it " impossible to think 
or speak of religion, as it is now so common 
to speak of it, as a product of the human 
mind—a structure of imaginative thought 
developed out of an advancing culture.” 
Here, in the first place, there is a palpable 
confusion between a belief or sentiment and 
its object. True or false, religion must be a 
product of the human mind, just as surely 
as a plant is a product of the soil in which 
it springs up; and it would be perfectly 
accurate for the firmest believer in the 
objective reality of the heavenly bodies to 
speak of astronomy as a product of the 
mind ; nor would it be any derogation from 
the dignity of that, or of any other science, 
to call it “a structure of imaginative 
thought.” In the second place, it would be 
grossly inaccurate to speak about religion, 
true or false, as "developed out of an 
advancing culture.” Beliefs and sentiments 
are developed out of other beliefs and senti¬ 
ments, not out of the advancing culture, 
which partly consists in that very develop¬ 
ment, partly helps and is partly helped by 
it. If the Duke means that the develop¬ 
ment of religious beliefs is not a part of 
advancing culture, he stands entirely alone 
at the present day. 

But we have not yet done with mind. 
After learning that its beliefs are not its 
products, we are told that, though its " in¬ 
visibility is in ourselves a conspicuous fact,” 
“ it has, nevertheless, its own ways of 
shining through the veil of flesh ” (p. 25). 
Then we are warned against a “ confusion 
of ideas which confounds ” one conception 
with another. Now, one has not to go far 
for an instance of confusion in this volume. 
For example, when light is said to come 
“ from distances which are inconceivable ” 
(p. 49), conception is obviously confounded 
with visual imagination ; for the mathema¬ 
tician can conceive a hundred billions of 
miles just as easily as he can conceive a 
hundred miles. But the two things are 
not confounded by their own confusion; 
they are confounded by the Duke of Argyll. 
So, also, when he speaks of certain abstract 
conceptions as “ not less absolutely safe and 
true because, beyond a certain point, they 
may be absolutely inscrutable ” (p. 190), he 
is confounding concepts with the realities 
which they partially represent. This habit 
of slovenly writing culminates in such a 
bull as " success which always fails ” 
(p. 537), and in such bad grammar as 
“ the long series of splendid chapters which 
begins so suddenly at the fortieth, and are 
[sis] almost exclusively devoted to rapturous 
visions,” &o. (p. 286). 

All this does not say much for the value 
of the impression made by the example of 
the late Duke ; and the training of a public 
school could hardly have been less effectual. 
But the thinking of the present Duke is 
even more slovenly than his writing. At 
the very outset he lays down as a first 
principle in the Philosophy of Belief that 
whatever is forms part of Nature. “The 
word has no meaning at all except as a 
name for the sum of all existences visible 
and invisible ” (p. 3). He then proceeds to 
draw some consequences from this principle. 
Here is one of them. “ What is true of 
Nature as a whole must be true of our 


ior 


own nature as included in that whole” 
(pp. 23, 24). By definition Nature = all 
that is; therefore our own nature = all that 
is; therefore the Duke is everything, and 
so am I, and so is the reader. I really do 
not understand why this conception should 
be spoken of as “ repugnant to our pride ” 
(ib.), seeing that it places every little cad (as 
the bagman in the famous story would have 
said) on a level with the Duke, and the 
Duke on a level with his Creator. But if 
it merely means that we all exist, there is 
nothing particularly humiliating about that 
fact either. 

A fresh surprise awaits us on the next 
page. It is 

“ a striking peculiarity of all natural things, 
but especially of animated creatures, that 
they come into being not by processes of 
manufacture, but of development and of 
growth.” 

It would, in my opinion, be much more 
striking if this were not the case, if living 
animals, for instance, were “ made in Ger¬ 
many." But how can that be peculiar 
which is true of everything, for were we 
not told that everything is natural? It 
seems now to be tacitly assumed that some 
things are not natural, but artificial. Why, 
then, should there not be a class composed 
of supernatural things ? 

One who gets into such a muddle over 
his own opinions cannot be expected to show 
much clear-headedness or accuracy in stating 
and criticising the opinions of others. The 
Duke of Argyll charges certain philosophers 
with “ denying our right to entertain the 
idea of causation,” because they reduoe it 
to “ a mere order of sequence ”; and he 
proceeds to call the alleged denial " a con¬ 
tradiction in terms ” (pp. 37,38). But they 
do not deny our right to entertain the idea. 
They only deny that our idea yields on 
analysis anything but ideas of invariable 
sequence. They may be wrong; but there 
is no self-contradiction in their error, if 
error it be. To hold that time has no 
existence outside the mind is called " banish¬ 
ing the idea of time,” and is represented as 
necessarily involving the “ abandonment of 
the idea of right and wrong (p. 119). All 
this—to borrow one of the Duke’s contro¬ 
versial epithets—is simply grotesque. But 
another and a harsher word must be 
applied to his criticisms on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. “The result of” that philoso¬ 
pher’s “ attempt to define life,” in certain 
terms, is stated to be “an advance from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity ” (p. 44). On 
first reading this amazing passage I thought 
that it proved nothing worse than sheer 
ignorance; that the noble author’s numerous 
avocations had left him no time to study 
Mr. Spencer’s writings at first hand. But 
I was mistaken. Mr. Spencer’s real defini¬ 
tion of life is quoted in full on p. 134 — 
giving rise to a suspicion that the earlier 
misrepresentation was intentional and de¬ 
liberate. And such is the hopeless in¬ 
capacity of the Duke for understanding 
what he dislikes that he proceeds to upset 
the definition in question by urging that 

“ the processes by which an organised body 
goes to dissolution and decay are equally ‘ a 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, 
both simultaneous and successive, in oorr- 
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spondence with external oo-existences and 
sequences ’ ”; 

the reason given being that “ the falling to 
pieces of one set of chemical combinations 
consists essentially in recombinations, which 
are both simultaneous and successive ” 
(p. 135). Where is the correspondence ? 

On the general relation of teleological to 
mechanical conceptions, the Duke has a 
characteristic passage: 

“ It is not true . . . that matter, motion, 
and force are more ‘ simple' words, or symbols 
of thonght, than purpose, intention, or design. 
On the contrary, the abstract words matter, 
force, and motion are infinitely more complex 
and more inconceivable to ns than the mental 
phenomena of plans, purposes, and designs. 
This can be tested at once by observing the 
extreme difficulty with which the abstract 
properties of matter and its forces, such as 
inertia, energy, gravitation, &o., can be fully 
explained, or can be conceived or grasped, 
even by educated men, and still more by the 
ignorant and the illiterate, while, on the other 
hand, there is no child or savage in the world 
who has any difficulty in conceiving of the 
mental powers by which he forms and executes 
his designs. As to the declaration that matter, 
foroe, and motion may be conceived of as in 
their ultimate nature as phenomena of mind, 
all that need be said is, that this is a mere 
assertion not only unproved, but condemned 
by the evidence of consciousness. To us there 
is no bridge across the gulf which seems to 
separate mind from matter” (pp. 130, 131), 

The first thing that strikes one here is the 
usual muddle of expression. Does the Duke 
suppose that "the abstract properties of 
matter” can, with any expenditure of 
effort, " be explained by the ignorant and 
illiterate ” ? Why, the supposition involves 
a contradiction in terms. Yet the grammar 
of the sentence will allow no other con¬ 
struction than that he believes such a thing 
to be possible. Again, he must be strangely 
ignorant of mental science if he really thinks 
that children and savages can understand 
"the mental powers by which they form 
their designs”—powers which it taxes all 
the resources of the profoundest psycholo¬ 
gists to explain. In fact, he confounds the 
having a series of mental images with the 
conception of a power by which they are 
arranged in a certain sequence; and be fails 
to see that the child and the savage are just 
as familiar with the outward experiences 
scientifically interpreted as matter, motion, 
and energy as they are with the inner 
experiences interpreted as constructive asso¬ 
ciation, or reason, if the latter term be 
preferred. On the other hand, in construct¬ 
ing a theory of Nature the teleological 
explanation, whether true or false, must 
necessarily be more complicated than the 
mechanical explanation, because it presup¬ 
poses the conceptions of matter and motion, 
whereas they do not presuppose design. 
Finally, how can consciousness give evidence 
against the theory that matter, &c., are 
ultimately phenomena of mind, if there is no 
bridge between it and them ? If there is no 
such bridge, what becomes of the Unity of 
Nature? How does the Duke know that 
" impressions are made by Nature on the 
unoonscious mind” (p. 140)? And what 
becomes of the alleged " gulf” in the face 
of such an assertion as that "in ourselves 
the internal and the external worlds meet, 


and we are the image and embodiment of 

both” (p. 184)? 

Lucretius furnishes a striking instance of 
one to whom the mechanical conception of 
Nature was entirely intelligible and credible; 
therefore his evidence must be got rid of at 
all hazards. His philosophy is " entirely 
spiritualistic in its ultimate conceptions” 
(p. 152). The assertion is entirely untrue, 
and is contradicted elsewhere by the Duke 
himself, when he refers to the poet’s “ gross 
materialism ” (p. 523). Lucretius says that 
all possible combinations are tried by the 
atoms until a stable combination turns up ; 
whereon the Duke observes that “ the philo¬ 
sopher being conscious that this * trying ’ 
cannot be fortuitous or unguided, escapes 
under the plea of Nature’s being endowed 
with some powers utterly unknown to us ” 
(p. 160). A reference is given to bk. i. 
779. But the suggested interpretation is 
absolutely mistaken. Criticising the theory 
of Empedocles, that fire, air, water, and 
earth are the ultimate elements, Lucretius 
answers that this cannot be, for were it so 
those substances would continue to exhibit 
their characteristic attributes in all the com¬ 
binations subsequently formed; whereas, he 
urges, in order that each particular product 
may exhibit its own proper character, the 
ultimate elements must be destitute of 
sensible qualities—they must have what he 
calls a naluram clandestinam ciecamqu e: in 
short, they must be merely very minute hard 
moving bodies. Were there a doubt on the 
point it would be removed by numberless 
other passages. 

While conceptions which do not belong 
to him are foisted on the great Epicurean, 
the Stoics are stripped of what especially 
belongs to them by the rash assertion that 
they had "no hold on the conception 
either of definite facts or of definite laws 
as existing and prevailing in the spiritual 
world” (p. 210). As a consolation, how¬ 
ever, the Duke makes them a present of 
Cicero, who twice figures in his pages as a 
Stoic (pp. 516 and 522). A hold on his¬ 
torical fact is, indeed, signally wanting 
throughout this volume. Epictetus is men¬ 
tioned as teaching in the reign of Nero (p. 
378), and his “ writings ” (he is not known 
to have written anything) as " familiar in 
the Apostolic age,” which the Index (a 
terribly scamped piece of work) turns into 
" known to the Apostles” (pp. 503 and 548). 
But it is in dealing with the Old Testament— 
a subject on which one would have expected 
him, from his Scotch education, to be strong 
—that the noble theologian blunders most 
copiously. That the suffering Servant of 
the later Isaiah was intended to represent 
the future Messiah is stated as ‘ ‘ certain ” 
(p. 288). The reign of Hezekiah is dated 
750 n.c. (p. 282). "Cyrus was not born 
till 250 years later than the date claimed 
for the whole book of Isaiah” (p. 281). 

“ The date of the Captivity is 588 b.c., and 
of the Return only seventy years later ” 
(p. 282). The divorces ordered by Ezra are 
described as “a cruel repudiation of the 
wives and mothers and children with whom 
they [the Jews] had lived in a loDg exile" 
(p. 303). It is not “ now contended ” that 
the words in Isaiah lxvi. 1 “ were spoken 
immediately after the return from captivity” 


(p. 289), but that they were spoken long 
after; nor is it true that “the mere bloody 
sacrifices of the Second Temple are spoken 
of with disgust ” in verse 3 of the same 
chapter. The words refer to certain illegiti¬ 
mate cults. The alleged prophecy in Daniel 
ix., that “ the Messiah is to be ‘ cut off, but 
not for himself’ ” (p. 318) is, as the Duke 
ought to know, a mistranslation, and the 
rendering has been altered in the Revised 
Version. 

The same inaccuracy extends to the his¬ 
tory of modern science. There is a reference 
to the time “ when Volta first noticed the 
convulsions of a dead frog’s legs on an iron 
balcony in Bologna” (p. 202). Qalvani 
made the observation in question, and it was 
not his first observation of the kind. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


Memorials, Family and Personal. By Roundell 

Palmer, Earl of Selborne. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillans.) 

Tue first Lord Selborne’s title to fame rests 
mainly on his having carried the Judicature 
Acts, and so effected a great legal revolu¬ 
tion, consolidating into one court, with one 
mode of procedure, the diverse conflicting 
entities into which the Curia Regis had in 
process of time segregated itself, with dis¬ 
astrous results to the unfortunate suitor. 
As Roundell Palmer, he was famous as 
having had the largest practice and earned 
the largest income that any advocate has 
ever enjoyed; and also in the Alabama arbi¬ 
tration as having received the single biggest 
fee that has ever been paid—and that to 
help to extract tho country from a mess into 
which he was shrewdly suspected of having 
himself allowed it to drift. 

But of these achievements, and the circum¬ 
stances under which they were accomplished, 
the reader will learn but little from the 
two portly volumes of autobiography which 
Lady Sophia Palmer has given to the press. 
They end with the year 1865, when Sir 
Roundell was still Attorney-General; and, 
though the Alabama incident had taken 
place, the Alabama question had not yet 
developed into the threatening form it 
afterwards took. Yet the account of the 
circumstances under which the Alabama 
was allowed to go free is the most interest¬ 
ing thing in these pages, and we could wish 
we had been given a little more in the 
same strain. But the book is unfortunately 
not a biography, but an autobiography; 
and the autobiographer is even worse 
than the ordinary biographer in his love 
for the devious paths of genealogy. Lord 
Selborne gives us not only his own life, 
but the lives of his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts to the third and fourth 
generation—very estimable people, and, no 
doubt, for a family memoir, interesting 
enough, but mere caviare to the general. 
So overladen is the autobiography with 
these extraneous biographies, that Lord 
Selborne himself is almost lost among them. 
Only the most diligent and careful reader 
can discover that the real secret of Lord 
Selborne’s success at the Bar was not his 
having been a brilliant Wykehamist, a still 
more brilliant Oxonian, and the most pious 
of High Churchmen, in days when things 
digitized by VjUUiy LVC 
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were not as now, when everybody who is 
anything is a High Churchmen; but because 
he had an uncle in the City who obtained 
for him from the solicitors of the Bank of 
England practically the post of junior 
counsel to the Bank and the best City briefs 
at the Chancery Bar, when the Bank was a 
far greater power than it is now. It is 
really, for Lord Selborne’s fame, rather a 
misfortune that he was thus allowed to tell 
his own story without a ruthless exercise of 
the editorial scissors. The thing that most 
interested Lord Selbome in his early 
life was his religious development. But 
there was really nothing very remarkable 
about it. His strong common sense pre¬ 
vented his carrying the High Churchism— 
which, in common with many other able 
young men of his day, he had been bitten with 
—into extravagant lengths. He did not go 
running after strange gods, like so many of 
his contemporaries, including his brother 
William. This brother was certainly not 
the least interesting of these dalliers with 
ecclesiastical follies. A fellow of MagdaleD, 
like Roundoff Palmer himself, he seems to 
have found every church attractive but his 
own, even preferring the Scotch Episcopal 
Church—that pale dissenting remnant—to 
the Church of England. His desperate 
efforts to be admitted into the communion 
of the Greek Church, which did not 
want him, and finally refused to admit 
him unless he would anathematise his 
native Church, are decidedly entertaining, 
especially as he finally betook himself 
to the commonplace fold of the “ Homan 
obedience.” But it is rather melancholy to 
reflect that so much intellect, industry, and 
passion should have been expended with 
such meagre results, and on such very minor 
matters. One of the great excitements seems 
to have been when William Palmer, as a 
deacon, insisted on wearing his stole over his 
left shoulder in true medieval fashion—a 
point which seems of even less moment than 
that whether a preacher should wear a black 
gown or a white surplice. One sympathises 
with the contemporary who wrote: 

“ For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a pareon ought to wear 
A black diets or a white dress; 

Filled with a trouble of my own, 

A wife, who preaches iu her gown, 

And leotnres in her nightdress; ” 

and in a later day with the wit whom even 
Lord Selborne reports with some apprecia¬ 
tion as having summed up Lord Westbury’s 
judgment in the Essays and Revism case 
as having “dismissed eternal punishment 
with costs”—the common version, by-the- 
way, has a shorter and more picturesque 
monosyllable in place of “ eternal punish¬ 
ment.” Tet, so strangely does the world 
work, there is little doubt that this same 
judgment, coupled with the speech in which 
its author afterwards defended it in the 
House of Lords against episcopal assaults, 
led to Lord Westbury being hounded out 
of the Chancellorship, for an unfortunate 
piece of nepotism which some modern 
Chancellors would think nothing of. Mean¬ 
while, one of the authors of the attacked 
book has become an official pillar of the 
Church and party that was supposed to be 
endangered by it. 


The strange whirligigs of politics are 
amply illustrated even in the career of so 
sober-minded and mildly political a lawyer 
as Lord Selborne. A thorough-going Con¬ 
servative, and, so far as he was ever in 
extremes, a reactionary in religion and 
politics, he yet found himself Solicitor- 
General to a cabinet in which Westbury, as 
Lord Chancellor, upheld Bishop Colenso, 
and Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, threatened the House of Lords. 

As Solicitor-General he had to advise the 
Government aboutthe seizureof tho Alabama: 
and the most generally interesting part 
of the whole two volumes is his account of 
this case. The law officers had no diffi¬ 
culty in advising that the Alabama should 
be seized ; but when that advice was received 
by the Government she had already slipped 
away. On July 23,1862, Lord Russell sent 
the case for the law officers’ opinion. On 
the 29th the opinion was delivered ; but the 
Alabama left Liverpool on the 28th. These 
five days’ delay cost us nearly a million a 
day. Nor is the explanation of the delay 
satisfactory. It appears that, besides the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, the opinion 
of the Queen’s Advocate had to be asked; 
and he—through a belated tradition, it may 
be supposed, of the superiority of ecclesi¬ 
astical to common law—took precedence of 
the other two. The then Queen’s Advocate 
was Sir John Harding, who on or about 
July 23 went mad. The Foreign Office, 
not knowing this, sent the papers to his 
chambers on the 23rd. There they stayed for 
an unaccounted-for number of days. Sir 
Roundell Palmer says he never heard of 
them till the 28th. Why he had not heard 
of them, or why the Foreign Office, getting 
no answer on a matter notoriously urgent, 
had not begun to press for an answer, is 
not explained. It is surely a strange thing 
that people constantly meeting each other 
in the House of Commons, like the law 
officers and the members of the cabinet, 
should never have said a word on one side 
or the other. But delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. While the lawyers are going mad, 
and the statesmen going to sleep, the nation 
has to pay for it. 

Author F. Leach. 


Ths Hastings Chess Tournament , iS95. 

(Ohatto & Windus.) 

In compiling this record of the Hastings 
Chess Tournament, the editor may be 
pardoned, as a local man, for claiming for it 
the most successful place in the annals of 
chess. With a full acknowledgment of the 
great success that attended it, and giving 
every credit to the provincial club whose 
efforts attained such success, it is, of course, 
self-evident that in the value of the prizes 
it fell far below the London Tournament of 
1883, while it certainly failed to produce 
any superiority in skill to the games played 
on the former occasion. In 1883, in London, 
Zukertort and Steinitz carried all before 
them; and the twenty-two consecutive 
victories of the former, without one defeat, 
complete not only the most brilliant success 
ever attained iu tournament play, but also 
supply specimens of skill that have never 
been, and probably never will be, surpassed. 


Steinitz on that occasion fell slightly below 
his highest level, while he has since re¬ 
peatedly shown himself to be the greatest 
master of match play the world has seen, 
having only once suffered defeat in a match, 
at the hands of Lasker, who, with youth on 
his side, finally defeated the old champion 
in 1894. Dr. Tarrasch is the only other 
great player who has risen above the 
horizon since 1883 : his chief successes were 
in tournaments, but he played a draw 
match with the Russian champion Tchigorin, 
in 1893. 

As all these fine players entered at 
Hastings, it was anticipated, before play 
commenced, that they would carry off the 
four leading prizes. 

As a fact they were all beaten by Pilsbury, 
a young American player, previously quite 
unknown to fame, who might to some 
extent be set down as a pupil of Steinitz. 
This young man, only twenty-two years old 
at the time, made a remarkable debut at 
Hastings, and throughout the tournament 
was battling in the front rank with Tchigorin 
and Lasker. Slightly assisted by some good 
fortune at the close, Pilsbury won the first 
prize, scoring half a game more than 
Tchigorin, who was second, and one game 
more than Lasker, third, while Tarrasch and 
Steinitz followed close, the winners of the 
fourth and fifth prizes. Until the last day 
but one, Tchigorin led throughout, and his 
defeat by Janowski on that day is one of the 
most remarkable instances of chess blindness 
by a great master on record. Zukertort’s 
breakdowns in the London Tournament 
were after victory was assured; but when 
Tchigorin had the first prize apparently in 
hie grasp, he played in a manner to be ex¬ 
pected from a rook player, but astounding 
in a master. It must be remembered that, 
but for this extraordinary catastrophe, the 
first prize at Hastings would have fallen to 
the winner of the fourth prize in the 
London Tournament, and this fact anni¬ 
hilates the futile claim for superiority of 
skill put forward. Steinitz and Blackburne, 
who were second and third in London, 
have certainly fallen somewhat below their 
strength in 1883, age being a natural ex¬ 
planation for their slight deterioration, while 
Tchigorin is still in his chess prime, and 
both Pilsbury and Lasker have the immense 
advantage of youth. 

Towards the dose of last year, the leading 
players at Hastings, with the exoeption of 
Tarrasch, met again to try conclusions in 
St. Petersburgh, when—I write from memory 
and without the record before me—Lasker 
came out first, while Steinitz was again last, 
and Tchigorin, I believe, second. There 
was a very curious result of the games, as 
matches, between Lasker, Pilsbury, and 
8teinitz. Lasker heat Steinitz decisively, 
as he had done previously in their single 
match, Steinitz won equally decisively from 
Pilsbury, while the latter beat Lasker. It 
looks as if the personal equation had much 
to do with this. Against their old con¬ 
querors Steinitz and Pilsbury were unable 
to exert their full strength, impeded by the 
sentiment of old time disaster. While I am 
writing, all these players are again con¬ 
tending in an international tourney at 
Nuremberg. It is, perbups, rash to pro- 
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phesy the result, but it looks as if the latest 
champion, Lasker, would again secure the 
first place; neither Pilabury nor Tchigorin 
are maintaining their previous form, though 
I think that they, together with Tarraact, 
and Steinitz, will be among the prize 
winners, if not at the top of the list, as one 
would anticipate they ought to be. In fact, 
Janowski, who killed Tchigorin at Hastings, 
a brilliant bat not hitherto considered to be 
a sound player, appears to be running close 
for the highest honours. 

Mr. Cheshire, the editor of the Hastings 
games, has introduced two novelties. In 
the first place, the games are recorded 
chronologically, with an idea of keeping up 
the excitement that arose during a struggle 
maintained with striking closeness to the 
very end of the tournament. I cannot 
approve of this arrangement: it throws 
needless difficulty in the way of finding the 
games played by any competitor, which 
have to be hunted for throughout the book, 
and, except for the possibility it creates for 
the introduction of hysterical remarks, it 
has no counter-balancing advantages. The 
other novelty appears to me equally 
objectionable. As in the London Tourna¬ 
ment, the games are annotated by the 
masters; but, by a topsy-turvy whim, no 
master was allowed to annotate his own 
games. I have no doubt that one of the 
chief attractions to the Book of the London 
Tournament was the fact that the games 
of Zukertort and Steinitz were accompanied 
with the most careful analytical notes by 
the masters themselves. In the Hastings 
Book it appears to have been left to chance 
in what way the leading players should 
criticise each other’s games; and the result 
has. not been happy, and is sometimes 
comical. I have carefully played through 
all the games in the book, with the notes, 
and have no hesitation in stating that in 
this department Tarraach takes an easy 
first. His annotations are careful, honest, 
and, in some cases, of the highest quality. 
His notes on a game won byBlackburne 
from Lasker are of such high analytical 
excellence as to recall the splendid work 
that my poor friend Zukertort used to 
exhibit in this branch of his labours. The 
notes by Lasker and Pilsbury are concise 
and useful. Gunsberg is an experienced 
workman, and Steinitz does not spare 
labour over the few games he has taken 
in hand. Of the work of the other anno¬ 
tators perhaps the less said the better. 
The twaddle and chit-chat indulged in by 
too many ought not to form the staple of 
notes on chess games. 

In justice to the publishers, it must be 
stated that the getting up of the book is 
worthy of all praise, and the printing seems 
to be remarkably free from errors of the 
press, so difficult to avoid in chess work. 
The volume is adorned with twenty-two 
excellent portraits of the masters who took 
part in the Tournament. 

James Innes Minchin. 


TWO EARLY SPANISH PLAYS. 

“ Publications op tiie University op 
Pennsylvania.” —Vol. V. La Isla Barbara 
and La Guardi Cuidadosa. Two Comedies 
by Miguel Sanchez (el divino). Edited 
by Hugo A. Rennert. (Boston: Ginn; 
London: Edward Arnold.) 

A movement is now taking place in the 
study of the Spanish drama similar to that 
which has occurred in the study of the 
Elizabethan drama in England. Half a 
century ago, if a man knew his Shakspere, 
had read a little of Ben Jonson, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, had heard the names of Greene 
and Marlowe and Webster, he was supposed 
to know all that was worth knowing of the 
drama of that period, and could speak with 
confidence of its history. So in Spain, if 
one had read a play or two of Lope de 
Rueda, of Cervantes, and were acquainted 
with Lope de Vega, with Alarcon, and with 
Calderon, all the rest might be neglected. 
But the case is far otherwise now. These 
great poets did not spring up suddenly 
without some predecessors, nor did they 
reign in solitary glory, as we were apt to 
imagine. They are not isolated peaks rising 
abruptly from some ocean, or an almost 
level plain: they are only the highest 
summits of a mountain group or chain, 
many peaks of which are but a little inferior 
to the few which every one knows by name. 

Dr. Hugo A. Rennert, Professor of 
Romanic languages and literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania, here presents 
us with two comedies of Miguel Sanchez, 
called by his contemporaries “ el divino.” 
The first “ La Isla Barbara ” is given from 
an unique copy, and from two MSS.; the 
second, “ La Guarda Cuidadosa,” is printed 
from one of the many selections of Comedias 
put forth in the seventeenth century, and 
from one out of three existing MSS. The 
writer is praised most highly by Cervantes 
both in the Qujole and in the Parnaso, and 
more than once by Lope de Vega, and by 
others. A ballad, “ Oid, seiior don Gaiferos,” 
has a place in the Romancero, and a Cancion, 
“ A Jesus crucifijado ” “ Innocente cordero ” 
stands high in the religious poetry of Spain. 
These two short pieces and the comedies 
here printed are all that is left to enable 
us to answer the question why men called 
Miguel Sanchez “the divine.” 

Of the plays “ La Guarda Cuidadosa ” 
is far the better. “ La Isla Barbara ” is in 
great part the merest melodrama. The 
characters are all alike: there is no distinction 
between Spaniards and barbarians. The 
points of loyalty and of conventional honour 
are carried to the extreme of Spanish 
extravagance; but singularly, here, as in 
the other play, the characters of the women 
are drawn better than are those of the men. 
There is a little stage fun got out of a letter, 
a talking paper, sent by savage messengers; 
but the only good scene is when the bar¬ 
barian princess, Troyla, bursts into jealous 
rage at seeing her Spanish lover eagerly 
embracing his lost sister. The character 
would seem to be founded on some reminis¬ 
cence of Cortes’ Doiia Marina, just as echoes 
of La Belle Sauvage, Pocahontas, lingered in 
English literature. “La Guarda Cuidadosa” 
I is more genuine comedy. The Loa, prefixed, 


has two very distinct parts—the one in 
praise of evil is a kind of paraphrase of the 
liturgical Felix culpa; the other, “ El bayle 
de la Maya,” is a very graceful description 
of a festival of the May Queen. In this 
comedy as in the other the female characters 
outshine the male; but the plot is hotter 
constructed, and the loyalty is not quite so 
outrageous : in fact, the Prince is made 
rather a fool of. The verses to the woods, 
in which she is about to sleep, put into the 
mouth of Fiorela, the peasant girl, are very 
charming. Sanchez seems to succeed better 
in graceful and poetical parts than in 
stronger themes. We can hardly judge of 
his work by a mere sample; but it was, 
doubtless, by the qualities of grace and 
tenderness that he gained his epithet of the 
divine. 

Prof. Rennert has done his part well. 
His introduction is good, and not spun out. 
Indeed, we think that he might have found 
room in it, considering how short they are, 
for his author’s Romance and Cancion, and 
thus have included all his known works. 
He gives us an exact text, with various 
readings, but with no other notes. He 
does not even correct the obvious mistake 
in the list of characters of “La Guarda 
Cuidadosa.” Fileno is always Sileno in the 
body of the printed piece, though Fileno in 
the MS. The plays are not at all ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult; the orthography is 
occasionally strange, but otherwise the 
language is more intelligible, less involved 
and affected than is much of Calderon. By 
this scholarly production Prof. Rennert has 
earned the thanks of all students of the 
Spanish drama, and done honour to the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Wentworth Webster. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

L’ Kducation populaire des Adultes en Anghlerre. 

Par F. Buisson. (Paris: Hachette.) 

The good sense of mankind revolts against 
the unscrupulous praising of one’s own off¬ 
spring; but no one, not even the very 
newest critic, has pronounced anathema <>n 
the vendors of food, patent or other, who 
propound the children of other people as 
proofs of the wholesomeness of their wares. 
If, therefore, any unusually shrewd per¬ 
son should discover that the name at 
the foot of this notice is the same as 
that which lies humbly at the foot of a 
chapter in M. Buisson’s book, and should 
whisper that decency required the suppres¬ 
sion of commendatory reflections herein, be 
it said that, after all, the present writer 
merely provided material; and if he permits 
himself to praise, the praise is due, at least 
in this case, to M. Buisson and his French, 
coadjutors alone. As for M. Buisson, what¬ 
ever his pen touches becomes literature; 
and he has even achieved the immortality 
conferred by the student under examination, 
who does not quote M. Buisson without 
noting how “justly” or “pointedly” or 
“ eloquently ” his authority enables the 
victim to evade the cruel artifices of the 
examiner. For the editor of this book is 
one of those happy men who Write books 
tibi ; since though the books bearing 
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1 his name are often offioial records and in- 
i spired officially, they become at once useful 
| as well as pleasant to the general reader, 
i There are several points of especial 
interest about the present volume. It is 
a proof, in the first place, and a most 
significant proof, of the interconnexion of 
) educational organisation and matters more 
obviously bearing on social comfort and 
morality and dignity. I suppose we have 
by this time given up expecting public 
morality to progression' passu with officially 
organised public education. There is cer¬ 
tainly no obvious reason why (say) the most 
exact knowledge of the Buie of Three should 
prevent a bad boy from stealing pins or 
even greater things; nor any unexception- 
[ able proof that it does. But larger know¬ 
ledge carries with it at least larger poten¬ 
tialities of virtue, and, given the right food 
and means of exercise, provides active occu¬ 
pation in fields which are both honourable 
and beneficent, which are profitable without 
being anti-social. Now it is precisely this 
right food and means of exercise which it is 
the business of our larger social and intel¬ 
lectual institutions to provide. If we give 
our populations only such education as can 
be administered and tested officially, we are 
stimulating appetites indeed; and, organised 
as society is, being rightly suspicious of 
bureaucracy, its offioial guardians can as 
officials do little else. But, if folk can eat 
and have no meat, if social institutions 
offer no field for the profitable exercise 
of powers which have been artificially 
developed, then the people will justly turn 
upon their awkward providence, the officials 
and law-makers, and rend them. Now, no 
country in the world has so many and such 
active voluntary organisations for social 
amelioration as ourselves. We have indeed, 
in our slow and unmethodical way, been 
working for generations in the cultivation of 
what were to be the antidotes to “ over¬ 
education” when it came. For we are all 
“ over-educated ” in a sense, or educated like 
the ill-roasted egg of the sage, all o’ one side. 
Most of us are able to understand and enjoy 
honourably and profitably a good many 
things possessed by others, the fortunate 
few, and some of us cannot be happy with¬ 
out them. Latterly, however, the establish¬ 
ment of institutions meant to refine and 
dignify the humblest and most sordid of 
lives, to redress the balance of defective 
education, has received immense impetus in 
England; and this brings me to what seems 
to be a second reflection of great importance 
on M. Buis son’s book. 

Ton would think that the great country 
that loves to describe itself as the most 
democratic in Europe would be able to 
show the largest number of institutions 
established for social regeneration “ by 
the people and for the people.” But it is 
not so. It is true, indeed, that there are 
many societes de lienfaisance, and that 
associations reconnues cCutilite publique enjoy 
a special legal status; but we still very 
easily lead the way. My Whitaker con¬ 
tains a list, six pages long, of great institu¬ 
tions, mostly charitable and mostly 
national; but the Almanach Hachette, 
which occupies a place of honour by 
its ode, certainly has no record of such a 


list on its index, and I cannot find any in 
the body of a book which contains every¬ 
thing else that is instructive and amusing. 
One may confess to being a little tired of 
the orators who tell us, with laborious itera¬ 
tion and ample ignorance, how far behind 
“ other nations ” we are. It lies in the 
nature of our traditions and institutions 
that our official organisations should indeed 
be less consistent than those of peoples to 
whom bureaucratic methods are less irk¬ 
some. If it is our weakness, this incom¬ 
pleteness of the ladders, still the ladders 
are many, and they exist in many places; 
and that is our strength. 

Nothing so immediately strikes the in¬ 
quiring foreigner who comes to England 
(after, of course, the climate, on which 
d’Artagnan himself was eloquent) as the 
ubiquity of the private benefactor and 
private administrator who accept the charge 
of public interests and institutions without 
fee or special favour. 

Interest in these things induced M. 
Buisson to make particular inquiries into 
the most characteristic of our popular insti¬ 
tutions for adult education; and in his book 
he has recorded, from English hands, set 
forth in French dress, accounts of some 
such of our societies, some themselves great 
and notable, a few merely interesting and 
typical. 

Mr. Flower, for instance, discourses on the 
voluntary element in the Evening Continua¬ 
tion Schools; Mr. Sadler tells the story of 
University Extension; Mr. Scott Lidgett 
deals with the Bermondsey Settlement; Mr. 
Paton with the Home Beading Union; and 
others with organisations like the Free 
Libraries and even the Girls’ Letter Guild. 

The reality of the interest which France 
takes in these matters cannot be doubted. 
The enthusiasm of the congresses held last 
year at Havre and Bordeaux probably fired 
the foreign delegates there present with a 
renewed respect for the useful institutions 
which they themselves represented, as well 
as for the earnestness of their French friends 
and their evident determination that France 
should not be behind. And most encourag¬ 
ing of all the signs was the great part taken 
therein by the representatives of elementary 
education. Frenchmen feel greatly the lack 
of provision for the age between the dose 
of school life and the years of military 
training; and to M. Buisson, as Director of 
Primary Instruction, and to the primary 
teachers the wastefulness of the interval is 
a subject of literally the very first interest 
and anxiety. 

“ Tout le monde, en France,” says M. Buisson, 

“ reconnait la necessite de completer l’edncation 
de l’enfant par celle de l’adolescent et de l’adulte. 
Et tout le monde aussi reconnait que o’est 
surtout de l’initiative privee qu’il taut attendre 
cette seconde moitie de l’ceuvre scolaire, a 
defaut de laquelle la premiere serait gravement 
compromise.” 

M. Buisson has laid us under a special 
obligation, and paid us a very handsome 
compliment in publishing this book. If it 
serves for the enlightenment of our friends 
in France, it serves also as a looking-glass 
for ourselves. We all know that there are 
some looking-glasses that render our familiar 
features less pleasingly than we should like; 


M. Buisson’s mirror is of the kind that the 
guest likes to have in his chamber, for it 
reflects him flatteringly. And since one of 
the first authorities in Europe thinks so well 
of our efforts, and gives so emphatic a God¬ 
speed, we may well take heart of grace and, 
returning his good wishes, hope that the 
voluntary societies of France may run a 
neck-and-neck race with those of England 
in this most honourable service. 

Happily, when we do move, we some¬ 
times move quickly. Since some of the 
statistics in M. Buisson’s book were com¬ 
piled, and some of his information recorded 
as the latest available, time and progress 
have made some differences, but not such as 
at all impair the value of the book as a true 
picture of some of the most active forces for 
good at this moment working in England. 

P. A. Barnett. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Master Craftsman. By Sir Walter 
Besant. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Adam Johnstone's Son. By F. Marion Oraw- 
ford. (Macmillans.) 

Clara Mopgood. By Mark Butherford. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

On the Verge. By Franois Provost. (Ward 
Lock & Bowden.) 

The Man who Disappeared. By Bivington 
Pike. (Bentley.) 

An Escape from the Tower. By Mrs. 
Marshall. (Seeley.) 

A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander 
(White.) 

Chronicles from the Life of an Eminent Fossil. 

By W. Dutton Burrard. (Fisher Unwin ) 
With a great deal of shill in the telling, 
and with much delightful description of 
London as it now is and as it was last 
century, Sir Walter Besant records in The 
Master Craftsman the slow, unexpected, 
but inevitable changing of places of two 
utterly unlike cousins—in other words, the 
triumph of will and nothing over incapacity 
and everything. Each, as is usual in this 
world, had got born into circumstances and 
opportunities that by all the rights of 
character belonged to the other. Each, as 
is most unusual in this world, came at last 
into his own. About half way through the 
story this event is seen approaching, and 
thenceforward one has but to watch the 
slow oncoming of the inevitable; for slow 
it is, and one cannot resist the impression 
that a single substantial volume would have 
sufficed to describe the roundabout of the 
cousins Burnikel. But the story is charm¬ 
ingly told, with a kind of artless optimism 
that is well-nigh captivating. The only 
thing one can quarrel with is that George 
Burnikel, the cousin who tells the tale, 
contrives to fill the reader with Bobert’s 
contemptuous pity for Isabel, rather than 
with his own admiration and love for her. 
The other way about would surely have 
been the better one. 

How to write a score of books and make 
the last as full of interest, as bright, as 
fresh as the first? After -reading Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s Adam Johnstone's Son, 
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one promptly answers: Keep your love for 
human nature. For in this book there is 
the same loving and faithful delineation of 
his people that has distinguished all Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s novels; the same inti¬ 
mate, delicate, and pleasing style in his 
worded presentment of them. The general 
aspect of human nature Mr. Crawford knows 
as he knows his alphabet: its varieties, 
therefore, he comprehends because they are 
parts of a familiar whole. Seldom has a 
young man been put before the world so 
photographically as his Brook Johnstone, 
—at any rate such a young man, though 
outwardly there is nothing uncommon in 
the type. He is the young Englishman 
who wears a frockcoat in town and tweeds 
in the country; who knows how to behave 
and what to say on most occasions; who 
respects himself and also the women who 
respect themselves; and who holds the same 
opinions on honour and other things as the 
rest of his class. And just as he is, and 
because he is presented just as he is, he 
makes an excellent hero of a very effective 
story. His fortunes will be followed with 
unflagging interest from his first not very 
enviable appearance on the platform behind 
the hotel at Amalfi, to his last joyful moment 
on the same spot. 

The naming of Clara Hop good indicates 
its place in point of time, for Clara is an 
elder sister, and forty years ago it would 
never have occurred to a writer of fiction 
to make an elder sister his heroine. As 
between Clara and Madge Hopgood he 
would have contrived that all the happenings 
should come to Madge, the younger. The 
history of the two girls would have seemed 
to him pre-eminently her history. But to¬ 
day the novelist grasps—what philosophers 
have long taught—that happenings are not 
history. And so, though the events of this 
story only indirectly touoh on Clara, her 
biographer sees through appearances and 
recognises that it was she and not Madge 
who lived. Needless to say, the other 
personages in the story do not by any 
means perceive this; and the reader him¬ 
self, until he approaches the end, may 
vaguely wonder whether the titlo is not a 
misnomer. It is only fair to add that there 
are various events and situations that strike 
one as improbable. The simplicity and 
directness of the style—and now and then 
a certain incisiveness—give the book a quiet 
charm. 

One wonders in regard to Mr. Francis 
Provost’s book what it is that is “ on the 
verge”—whether it is the various stories 
each and separately, or the book as a whole, 
or Mr. Provost himself. As there is no 
information on the subject, one must try to 
appraise the stories without reference to 
their general title. Fortunately they are 
like the good wine that needs no bush. 
They are strong, racy, and full of flavour, 
though occasionally the flavour is that of 
foreign spices. There is a certain violence of 
metaphoraboutthem that is distinctly foreign 
to the rest of Mr. Prevost’s work. This is 
most noticeable in some of the beginnings, 
before the real feeling of the idea has 
absorbed him; and he can hardly need to 
be told that it is not art. The dialogue is i 
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mostly very smart fencing—so smart and 
rapid that now and then it is impossible to 
see which interlocutor thrusts and which 
parries ; and one has either to hark back or 
hurry forward to a “he ” or a “ she,” and 
then count. Colour abounds in the stories. 
In a few vivid touches the scene or the 
person stands unmistakably before you. But 
the theme is unchanging : man loves woman, 
and loves her nearly always in the same 
way. 

The Han who Disappeared is a quasi¬ 
detective story, telling how a deserted wife 
and her brother, and her former lover, 
in an amateurish but nevertheless deter¬ 
mined way, set out to track the truant 
husband. The real truth of the man’s dis¬ 
appearance comes in the end with as much 
shock to the reader as to the seekers; and 
that is much to say of a story of this kind, 
where secrets are only easy to keep from the 
persons most concerned. Regarding the 
manner of the telling there is little to praise. 
The Lancashire dialect is not given with 
much verisimilitude. Such expressions as 
“inference” and “I do not deny your 
conclusions ” come unfamiliarly from the 
mouths of the men and women who are 
represented here; and it is surely un¬ 
necessary to translate (in brackets) such 
words as “ desaving ” and “ quare.” Now 
and then a genuine bit of local colour—for 
example, “when the mill looses”—shows 
that Mr. Rivington Pike could have made 
the story much more true to life in detail, 
had he taken a little more pains. 

Mrs. Marshall is probably as well fitted 
as anybody to relate the history of Lady 
Nithsdale’s rescue of her husband from the 
Tower in 1716. She has a genuine love of 
her subject and an excellent historical sense. 
First of all, she sets forth a more or less 
elaborate account, embodied in the story of 
several families, of the ordinary tradesman- 
citizen’s life in the London of that day. 
This is rather disappointing until one sees 
the art in it, and art there is. For by this 
means we thoroughly realise both points of 
view—the Jacobite and the Hanoverian—and 
are enabled to sympathise at once with those 
who, for the sake of peace and safety, in¬ 
cline to George ; and those more loyal and 
romantic spirits who cling to James, in spite 
of his incapacity and want of moral fibre. 
Lady Nithsdale’s heroism is really stirring: 
by contrast, her earl, though so fine a man, 
seems almost weak. And somehow at the 
end, when she has achieved his rescue and 
he declares he should in honour have re¬ 
mained to die with Derwentwater and the 
others, one feels that Derwentwater, who 
did die, was the greater hero. 

Who fights with Fate in Mrs. Alexander’s 
story is by no means clear. In fact, to the 
reader’s understanding, Fate seems to work 
her skilful fingers to the bone to oblige the 
personages of the tale—fights for them on 
each and every occasion. Possibly Mrs. 
Alexander intends her “ with ” to convey 
the sense of an alliance, for surely never 
were people more smiled on by the powers 
that be than her Lynford and Beatrice, 
and the Tyrell family. Mrs. Garston alone 
(the villain of the piece in conjunction with 
Captain Vincent, who, oddly enough, dis¬ 


appears without remark) comes off badly in 
only marrying the Marquis of Avonmore; 
but she thoroughly deserves what she gets 
by behaving and speaking as few women of 
the lower middle-class could so far descend 
as to do. The story, however, is one of the 
good old interesting sort, sprinkled with lords 
and other scheming people, amoDg them 
an innocent young girl, on whom, in the 
good old way, all the interests converge. 
The scene is chiefly laid at an ordinary 
English seaside place, where it justly sur¬ 
prises one to hear an ordinary jetty refined 
into a jetee. 

In a light and airy but telling fashion 
Mr. W. Dutton Burrard recounts, in 
Chronicles from the Life of an Eminent Fossil, 
how the benevolent impostures and whisky- 
and- water eloquence of that soft-hearted 
old officer, Colonel Gascheck, on several 
occasions defeat the ill-temper and spite of 
Major Grambags, and serve greatly to 
advance the interests of certain promising 
“subs.” A second story in the little 
volume (an “ Autonym ”) concerns a Mrs. 
McAndrews, a soldier’s wife, and a very 
bad lot, who is only got rid of after 
she has done a good deal of mischief. 
Meanwhile the story reveals something of 
the dangers that beset a young officer on 
Indian service. The purely English, as 
distinguished from the native versus English, 
position of affairs for men and officers is 
extremely well given. 

George Cottereli.. 


SOME FOREIGN NOVELS. 

Black Diamonds. By Maurus Jokai. (Jarrold.) 
Maurus Jokai is one of the great writers of the 
world, worthy of taking rank with Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The -opening 
chapter, “ Underground Darkness,” is some¬ 
thing quite unique. It bears the stamp of that 
individuality which differentiates Jokai from 
other great writers of fiction. The work is 
interesting from start to finish, and therefore 
the reader has no right to complain; but 
the reviewer may object to the Stock Ex¬ 
change figuring too largely in the work. We 
naturally desire more imagination and less 
commercial swindling, more humour and less 
realism. But then Maurus Jokai is a Hun¬ 
garian, and a Hungarian is nothing if not 
practical. Jokai is not only a man of letters, 
but of parts. You have only to look at his 
noble head—and this volume contains an excel¬ 
lent portrait of him—to see that Jokai is a 
most capable man of affairs, as well as a writer 
of famous novels. Like almost all the great 
writers of fiction, he writes with an object. 
Above all, he is a Hungarian. 

“ Hungary is passing through a crisis: it may be 
called the battle for intellectual freedom. All 
are striving to place their country on an equal 
intellectual footing with other nations—philo¬ 
sophers, poots, industrials. If they knew how to 
strive together, they might attain their purpose ; 
but all are divided, each works for himself and by 
himself.” 

It is not only the Countess Theudelinde that 
listens to the eloquent Abbe : 

“What is wanting in this tremendous struggle is 
a centre. The country has no centre. Debreczyn 
is thoroughly Hungarian, but its religious 
exclusiveness has narrowed its sphere of influence, 
yz.'gedin is well suited, but it is far too democratic. 
Klausenburg is indeed a Hungarian town. But 
it lies beyoud the Kiralzhago, and the days of the 
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Bethlens and the Bocskais are oyer. Pesth would 
be the proper centre ; it has every qualification.” 

Every quality of the generous Hungarian 
people seems reflected in the works of their 
great writer—their love of liberty, their free¬ 
dom from cant, their enthusiasm, their healthy 
agnosticism. We say healthy, for never are 
Jokai’s pages disfigured by irreverence or 
flippancy. He is a realist, but his realism 
does not blind him to the hopes and aspirations 
of the race. There are occasional slips, such as 
the use of the word “industrials” in the 
passage given above; but taken as a whole Mr. 
Gerard’s translation can be highly commended. 

Siren Voices. By J. P. Jacobsen. Trans¬ 
lated from the Danish by Ethel F. L. 
Robertson. (Heinemann.) The first question 
that used to be asked about a novel was : Is it 
interesting P No wit or fancy or thoughtful¬ 
ness availed, if the book did not interest the 
reader. So strong was this tradition of 
English literature, that even one who takes 
such high rank as an original thinker as George 
Eliot strictly conformed to this rule, except 
perhaps in Daniel Deronda. But George Eliot 
possessed a sense of humour, and (judging from 
this book) J. P. Jacobsen did not. The Siren 
Voices are the voices of tradition and the 
memories of childhood. 

“Will not this make a rather metaphyrical 
story,” asked Dr. Brandes, " a little too abstract 
and bony, a little hard in outline ? ” “ No, not at 

all,” replied the author. “The outline will be 
perfectly soft and undefined, veiled and Bteeped in 
the colour of amorous dreams and amorous 
sorrows, amorous longings and amorous yearnings 
—the metaphysic.of it psychological throughout, 
and the psychological part physiological through¬ 
out ; what do you say to that ? ” 

We wonder, indeed, what the author of Tom Jones 
would have said to jargon of this kind. From 
the introduction of Mr. Gosse, we turn to the 
book itself. This famous novel is the biography 
of a young man, “ a foolish freethinker, who 
cannot manage to get through life without 
every now and then appealing to heaven for 
help.” Niels Lyhne, the hero of Siren Voices, 
"grows, loves, chatters, fails, fights, is dis¬ 
illusioned and swept away.” The pen of the 
author is steeped in pessimism. There is 
scarcely a cheerful passage or a gleam of 
humour in these 268 pages. All is the worst 
possible in this worst possible of worlds. We 
ire told that Flaubert was a favourite author 
with Jacobsen, and can well believe it. But 
after saying all this, and having cautioned the 
•eader to expect neither dear plot, sparkling 
lialogue, humour, nor pathos, it is but bare 
ustice to say that, the book is rich in passages 
>i exquisite beauty and suggestive thought. 
We are told that Jacobsen is as great a stylist 
in Danish as De Quincey in our own tongue, 
fou can scarcely read a page of the book 
without coming across some passage like the 
following: 

“ M. Niels Lyhne’s character was a certain para¬ 
lysing discretion, child of an instinctive aversion 
lo daring, and grandchild of a dim consciousness 
tiat he was lacking in individuality. How he 
avied that t elf-confident indiscretion which is 
tever at a loss for words that are equivalent to 
actions and are followed by consequences, conse- 
nenoee to which it does not give a thought until 
'.ley are at its heels ! People of this sort seemed 
to him like centaurs, man and horse in one, 
'bought and leap simultaneous; whereas he was 
di vided into rider and horse, the thought being 
une thing, the leap something quite different.” 

A word of hearty commendation is due to Miss 
Robertson for the manner in which she has 
translated “Jacobsen’s astonishing style.” Her 
English is nervous and idiomatio throughout. 

Tido Queens. With a Preface by F. Max 
Muller. (Sonnensohein.) It is an extra¬ 
ordinary coincidence that the same lady should 


have acted as a lady-in-waiting to Caroline 
Matilda, the unfortunate Queen of Denmark, 
and to Marie Antoinette of France; yet Prof. 
Max Muller informs ns that this was so, and 
that this historical novel is based on facts 
recorded in the Memoirs of Baron Simolin. 
This Courland nobleman had rendered import¬ 
ant services to the two queens, and was in pos¬ 
session of many curious letters and diaries. 
These descended from the Baron to his son, 
who handed them over to G. Hesekiel, who 
brought out a book in German under the title 
of Z/'-ei Kiiniginnen und ein Simolin. The Pro¬ 
fessor thought so highly of this novel that he 
persuaded a friend to translate it into English. 
We agree with the Professor, and consider the 
story well worth retelling in the English 
tongue. Caroline Matilda, the sister of our 
George III., passed a life almost as miserable 
as that of her great grandmother, the wife of 
George I. She was sacrificed in earliest youth 
as the wife of a royal profligate; for seven 
years she had to put up with every species of 
insult, and, narrowly escaping the scaffold, 
died in exile at the age of twenty-three. The 
lady who stood by the deathbed of this beauti¬ 
ful martyr lived to console the closing days 
of a martyr even more beautiful and more 
renowned. The book, which consists of only 
161 pages, has been well got up. 

The Closing Door. By Ossip Schubin. 
(Dent.) This is a translation from the popular 
German authoress who writes under the 
pseudonym of Ossip Schubin. It is a tale of 
Austrian high life ; and, though there is more 
passion than is found to ruffle the smooth 
surface of Pride and Prejudice, there is much in 
this writer that reminds the reader of the 
immortal MiBS Austen. Both are close observers 
of their own sex, and neither has any sympathy 
nor respect for the New Woman. 

“ Make haste therefore, 

Sweet love, while it Is prime ; 

For none can call 
Again the passed time.” 

These lines from Spenser have been appro¬ 
priately prefixed to her story by the translator. 
Countess Adeline Rehberg—a beautiful woman 
—is afraid of growing old, poor, and an old 
maid. She has been unfortunate in love, and 
accepts in despair a wealthy but undesirable 
suitor. This is not a very novel idea, but the 
character of the poor countess is so well drawn 
that the book proves attractive reading. Miss 
Gurney has translated the original German 
into nervous and excellent English. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

On Trafalgar Day, October 21, Mr. George 
Allen will publish an illustrated memorial 
volume of the life and death of Nelson, 
by Prof. J. K. Laughton. The work, run¬ 
ning to about 350 pages, will give concise 
biographical and historical accounts of Nelson’s 
life, times, and companions in arms. It will 
contain over fifty illustrations in photogravure, 
half-tone, and line, including about thirty 
autograph signatures of those intimately asso¬ 
ciated with Nelson iu bis career, four plans of 
battles, and a reproduction in colour of his 
last order. An exhaustive bibliography and 
chronological table is appended. 

The third volume of English Army Lists and 
Commission Registers, 1661-1714, edited and 
annotated by Mr. Charles Dalton, will be 
ready for publication next December. This 
volume covers the period from February 13, 
1689, to April 23, 1694, and includes all the 
regiments on the English, Scotch, and Irish 
establishments during that time. 

Judge O’Connor Morris has now finished 
his book on Hannibal, which will be published 


by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in their series 
of “ Heroes of the Nations.” 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in pre¬ 
paration a new volume of poems by Mr. Bret 
Harte. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish in a 
few days The Land Question in North Wales, 
by Mr. J. E. Vincent. The book is a brief 
survey of the history, origin, and character of 
the agrarian agitation, and of the nature and 
effects of the proceedings of the Welsh Land 
Commission, which has now almost concluded 
its labours. 

Mr. John Murray will publish shortly the 
series of lectures on “ The Work of the Church 
in London,” which were delivered at St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, during this 
summer by the Bishops of Stepney, Marl¬ 
borough, Southwark, and St. Albans, who 
each treat of their own special region, while 
Bishop Temple oontributes a general intro¬ 
duction. 

Messrs. Sweet & Maxwell, of Chancery- 
lane—in conjunction with Messrs. William 
Green & Sons, of Edinburgh, the publishers of 
the Enoyolopaedia of Soots Law—have arranged 
to issue a New Abridgment and Encyclopaedia 
of the Laws of England, under the general 
editorship of Mr. A. Wood Renton. The mode 
of publication is in twelve volumes, of 500 
pages each, to be issued quarterly; and it is 
intended that the first shall appear on January 
1, 1897. Among those who have promised to 
contribute are Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir 
William Anson (of Oxford), Prof. F. W. Mait¬ 
land (of Cambridge), Prof. J. E. C. Munro (of 
Owens College), Sir Howard Elpbinstone (one 
of the conveyancing oounsel to the Treasury), 
Master John Macdonell, Mr. J. E. P. Wallis 
(reader in constitutional law to the Council of 
Legal Education), Sir Walter Phillimore, Judge 
Shortt, and the authors of many well-known 
legal text-books. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish in the autumn 
season The Lives of the Troubadours, for the 
first time translated from the Provencal, by 
Miss Ida Faraeil, with specimens of their 
poetry, introductory matter, and notes. It 
will form a volume of about 250 pages. 

Messrs. Skekfington & Son will publish 
in September a new book by Marie Corelli, 
entitled The Murder of Delicia; also a 
volume of Fifty Years’ Reminiscences by the 
veteran conductor Signor Arditi, illustrated 
with photographs, autograph letters, &c., of 
nearly all the great composers and singers from 
Alboui, Sontagg, Bosio, Viardot, Rossini, &c., 
to Patti, Albani, Tamagno, and Humperdinck. 
The book also contains personal reminiscences 
of Garibaldi, Cavonr, and others. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews will publish early 
in the autumn a volume of verse by Miss 
Lilian Winser, to be entitled Lays and Legends 
of the Weald of Kent. 

The Library Bureau, Bloomsbury-street, will 
publish almost immediately The Theory of Na¬ 
tional and International Bibliography, with 
special reference to the introduction of system 
in the record of modern literature, by Mr. Frank 
Campbell, of the British Museum. The work 
consists of twelve main chapters on the more 
central questions of bibliography, fifteen 
separate papers on general bibliography, seven 
papers on the bibliography of official documents, 
and seven on miscellaneous subjeots. Of these 
papers some have appeared in print before. 
The main purpose of the author is to prove 
the necessity for the recording of the existence 
of national literature by the State, as the foun¬ 
dation of all subsequent records, and as the 
surest means for ultimately attaining uniformity 
of cataloguing methods throughout the world 
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and continuity of work. In its national aspects 
the work refers more chiefly to the British 
Empire, but leads up to the dominating idea of 
an international system of bibliography. 

The family of the late Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe request that any persons having letters 
of Mrs. Stowe will send them to Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4, Park-street, Boston, 
or to Mr. A. P. Watt, Hastings House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, for possible use in a contem¬ 
plated Life of Mrs. Stowe. These letters will 
be carefully returned to their owners after copies 
have been made. 

Db. Stalker’s Imago Christi is about to be 
published for the use of the blind in Dr. Moon’s 
embossed type. His Life of Christ has recently 
appeared in Hungarian, and The Preacher and 
his Models in Norse. 

A committee has been formed in Paris to 
collect funds for the erection at Nancy of two 
busts in memory of Paul Verlaine and Edmond 
de Goncourt. The president and vice-president 
are M. Andre Theuriet and M. Raymond 
Poincare; and the treasurer and secretary is 
M. Jules Bais, 13, Bue du Montparnasse. 

The annual report on the Liverpool Public 
Libraries gives a classification of the borrowers 
of books. The total number last year was 
14,652, of whom 3077 are described as book¬ 
keepers, clerks, agents, &c., and 1089 as 
messengers, office-boys, and apprentices. The 
next largest olasses are : students and scholars, 
636 ; teachers, 400; labourers, 353 ; and bakers, 
butchers, and grocers, 328. Licensed victual¬ 
lers, brewers, and barmen number only 65. 

The annual report of Mr. Edward Scott, 
keeper of the department of MSS, in the 
British Museum, thus describes the two chief 
acquisitions made during the past year : 

“ The centenary exhibition in the King's Library 
in 1894 of works and relics of Edward Gibbon led 
to the purchase, early in 1895, of his will, bills for 
books, and a catalogue of his library written on 
the backs of playing-cards, all of which are auto¬ 
graph. These were obtained from M. W. de 
Oharriere de Sc very, of Lausanne, a descendant 
of W. de Severy, Gibbon’s friend and co-executor. 
Subsequently, the trustees also acquired from the 
Earl of Sheffield the whole of the auto¬ 
graph MSS. of Gibbon which had belonged 
to bis grandfather, the first Earl, the his¬ 
torian’s most intimate friend. They include six 
autobiographical sketches with variations, five 
journals, ten miscellaneous works, and six volumes 
of correspondence, together with correspondence 
of the first Lord Sheffield and others. 

“ By a special grant of Parliament, the trustees 
purchased from Viscount Bridport [at the price of 
£3000] the greater portion of his large collection 
of the papers and correspondence of Admiral 
Viscount Nelson, in sixty volumes, comprising 
upwards of six thousand letters, together with 
eight autograph diaries and a quantity of miscel¬ 
laneous matter.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Under the threat of opposition in the House 
of Commons, the Government has abandoned 
the bill for constituting a statutory Commission 
to reform the University of London, which had 
successfully passed the House of Lords. 

It has been arranged that Dr. J. P. Postgate, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, shall deliver 
the opening lecture of the next Bession at 
University College, where he occupies the chair 
of comparative philology. 

The Theresa Monteflore memorial prize, 
given yearly to a student of Girton College 
who, among other conditions, shall have ob¬ 
tained a first class in one of the triposes at 
Cambridge, has been conferred on Miss H. L. 
Lorimer, who was placed this year in the first 
class of the classical tripos, Part I. 


As the result of the recent examinations for 
women at Oxford, we notice that all those who 
obtained honours in the several final schools 
seem to be residents; while in the honour school 
of mathematics no less than six out of eight 
come from Holloway College. 

The American Committee for Lectures on 
the History of Religions, of which Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Harvard, is president, have made 
arrangements for two further courses of 
lectures. It will be remembered that Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids delivered a course of six 
lectures at several towns in America during the 
winter of 1894-95 on “ The History and Litera¬ 
ture of Buddhism ” ; and these lectures have 
since been published in a handy volume by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is now 
announced that Prof. D. G. Briuton, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, will lecture during the winter of 
1896-97 on “The Religions of Primitive 
Peoples ” ; and Prof. T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, 
during the winter of 1897-98 on “ Religious 
Thought and Life among the Ancient Hebrews.’’ 

Mr. W. E. Dalby, demonstrator at Cam¬ 
bridge, has been appointed to the chair of 
mechanics and applied mathematics at the 
Finsbury Technical College, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Perry ; andM r.Stanley 
Dunkerley has been appointed to the demon¬ 
stratorship of mechanism and applied mechanics 
at Cambridge. 

Dr. Cutiibert E. Culms, assistant to Prof. 
Karl Pearson at University College, has been 
appointed lecturer in mathematics at the 
Hartley Institution, Southampton. 

The London School of Economics and 
Political Science has awarded the following 
research studentships: the Russell studentship 
of £100 for two years to Mr. F. W. Hirst, of 
Wad ham College, Oxford, who was recently 
placed in the first class in the school of Literae 
Humaniores; £50 for two years to Miss E. 
Deverell, of Somerville College, Oxford; £50 
to Mr. J. M. McKillop, of Owens College, 
Manchester; and £25 to Miss Elsie Leonard 
and Miss Lilian Tomm—both of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 

The retirement of Prof. Victor Horsley from 
the chair of pathology in University College, 
London, has been made the occasion of present¬ 
ing him with a testimonial in the form of a 
piece of plate and an album, as a mark of 
appreciation of the way in which he has ad¬ 
vanced experimental pathology in this country. 
The album contains photographs of about fifty 
of the subscribers to the testimonial, together 
with a record of the work done by them, either 
in conjunction with Prof. Horsley, or in the 
Brown Institution, and in the pathological 
department of University College, during the 
time he directed these laboratories. 

Dr. Donald Macalister, of St. John’s, has 
compiled a pamphlet (Cambridge; University 
Press), entitled Advanced Study and Research in 
the University of Cambridge. It is intended 
primarily for the use of graduates of other 
universities, who propose to take advantage of 
the opportunities for advanced study and 
research offered by the new scheme at Cam¬ 
bridge. This scheme, it will be remembered, 
differs from that at Oxford in so far as it does 
not propose a new degree, but admits research 
students to the ordinary degrees. Dr. Maca¬ 
lister summarises the regulations for the 
scheme, and briefly explains the facilities offered 
by the university in the way of libraries, 
museums, laboratories, and lectures in the 
several departments. We observe that some 
colleges have already made special arrange¬ 
ments for advanced students, and that others 
will probably do so ere long. 

The New York Critic has published some 
statistics of the endowments that have been 
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received by various educational institutions in 
the United States during recent years. The 
total amount exceeds fifteen millions sterling, 
the largest individual benefactors having been: 
Mr. Leland Stanford, from £3,000,000 to 
£4,000,000; Mr. Stephen Girard, about 
£3,000,000; Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, about 
£1,500,000 ; Mr. George Peabody, about 
£1,000,000; Mr. Johns Hopkins, Mr. J. C. 
Green, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, about £600,000 
each ; Mr. Asa Packer and Mr. Charles Pratt, 
about £500,000 each ; Mr. Leonard Case, 
£400,000; Mr. Peter Cooper and familv, 
£330,000 ; and Mr. Henry W. Sage, £234,000. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

RANDOM READING. 

To find green places by tho dusty way, 

To catch a glimpse of nazy, boundless blue 
Inlaid with glittering streaks of starry hue, 
Where, on the far-off billows, sunbeams play ; 
In sombre shade through woodland walks to 
stray, 

Close woven foliage veiling all the view. 

And spy a dappled brook the branches through— 
These sudden joys enchant a summer day. 

But for the cheerless days when Nature grieves 
And earth is dead, where shall such joy be 
sought P 

Though winds be wailing round the wintry 
eaves, 

This, to the spirit, with like bliss is fraught— 

Of some untrodden book to part the leaves, 

And, roaming through, seize many a shining 
thought. 

Dora Cave. ; 


THE LATE J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Narrative of the 
Events of his Life. By James Dykes Camp¬ 
bell. With a Memoir of the Author by 
Leslie Stephen. (Macmillans.) 

To the second edition of the late Mr. Dykes 
Campbell’s Biography of Coleridge Mr. Leslie 
Stephen contributes an introduction of some 
thirty-five pages, in which, while summarising 
the facts of the author’s life, he appraises the 
social and literary sides of his character. 
James Dykes Campbell was not a writer by 
profession ; neither was he a man of fortune, 
to whom literature was but the elegant em¬ 
ployment of his vacant hours. From boy¬ 
hood to middle age he was constantly immersed 
in the cares and labours of commerce, yet even 
as a ohild his bent had been towards books, 
and in after life and under all difficulties he 
had indulged, as far as possible, his instinctive 
liking for literary work. At length, having 
secured a competence, he retired from business; 
and, returning in 1881 from the Mauritius— 
where since 1866 he had traded, latterly as 
partner in the leading mercantile firm of the 
island—he settled, after a brief interval, in 
London, and devoted himself thenceforward 
till the end to a life of literary activity. 

“That now became,” writes Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
“ the ruling passion of his life. Till the nge of 
forty-five his main occupation had been different. 
Yet, in one way or other, he had already accumu¬ 
lated a store of knowledge, remarkab'e for its 
accuracy rather than for its width ; and before 
long he had acquired a familiarity with the per¬ 
sonal history ot English authors in the earlier 
part of this century Biich as is possessed, I should 
judge, by hardly any living person.’’ 

Mr. Dykes Campbell’s unfailing accuracy and 
indefatigable ardour in research are, of course, 
particularly noted by Mr, Leslie Stephen; 

“He brought into literature something of the 
habits of a man of business. He must have had 
from nature the scholar's instincts of accuracy and 
minute observation. They were no doubt height, 
ened byi his experience of a merchant's office, 
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’ which taught him how to work systematically; to 
keep accounts, whether of money or of facts, 
clearly; and to appreciate the bearing of minute 
indications with nnfailing common sense.” 

His unalloyed kindliness of nature, his perfect 
freedom from uneasy egotism, and his generous 
readiness to share his hard-won information 
with others are also very rightly insisted on. 
Such a man could not lack friends. “Camp¬ 
bell, had a real genius for attracting all con¬ 
genial elements in any society into which he 
was thrown. He formed warm friendships in 
Mauritius, as he had already done in Glasgow 
and in Canada,” and as he subsequently did in 
London and at St. Leonards. “He was so 
cordial, so modest, and so free from petty 
jealousies that it was impossible not to welcome 
his kindly advances.” Moreover, his character¬ 
istic good nature made him the man of all 
others to undertake the biography of Coleridge. 
Too shrewd not to be fully alive to Coleridge’s 
shortcomings, he yet could feel “pity and 
sympathy for the poor human creature whose 
goodness of heart and aspirations for better 
things appeared through all his strange en¬ 
tanglements.” Whence it is that we find in his 
Life of Coleridge “ not any blindness to faults 
or feeble display of excessive sentiment, but a 
genuine appreciation of the hero all round." 

Though our intercourse was by letter only, I 
can yet testify from my own experience to Mr. 
Dykes Campbell’s candour, generosity, and 
kindliness. It chanced that while reading, 
pencil in hand, the Introduction and Notes of 
his recently published edition of Coleridge’s 
Poems, I had detected and set to rights a few 
editorial slips surd errors; and it occurred to me 
to send my marginalia to the Academy, where 
they appeared, June 3 and 10, 1893, On 
June 5 Mr. Campbell wrote to me as follows : 

“ I thank you most cordially for pointing out my 
blunders in the Acadsmt. I knew there must be a 
lot of mistakes in my book, and have been withing 
that my critics would not content themselves with 
paying me compliments. ... I kiss the rod, 
and if you see occasion to use it again with such 
reason, I shall kiss it again.” 

Later on, at Mr. Campbell’s request, I sent him 
a number of suggestions for the improvement 
of the Introduction, then about to be re¬ 
published as an independent volume. Acknow¬ 
ledging these, he writes: 

“My hand itches to pull the string again, for if 
some of the drops make me shrink and tingle, all 
are refreshing and invigorating. If you can pick 
any more holes in my book, pray do not spare me. 

I only want to get at the truth, and am, I believe, 
destitute of mauvaise hmU." 

Eight months after, when thanking me for some 
notes npon the published “Life” with whioh 
I had furnished him, he adds : 

" If you notice any other passages in which im¬ 
provements might be made, I shall be most grate¬ 
ful If yon will mention them. Don’t mince your 
words, or my gratitude will be the less.” 

His last letter was written to assure me that 
an unfortunate mistake, which a hurriedly 
written note of mine in the Academy of March 
3, 1894, had created to my hurt in the mind of 
an eminent scholar, had been, through his in¬ 
tervention, satisfactorily cleared away: 

“ I must no longer delay to assure you,” he writes, 

“ that all is ‘ raspberry jam ’ between you and Mr. 

-. He had deteoted a soupton at annoyance in 

your note [it certainly did not exist in my mind !], 
just as I had; and is much pleased that it was an 
entirely false suspicion. These little misunder¬ 
standings are beet cleared away—this one was 
written on a slate, and is now rubbed off and 
vanished for ever.” 

Air. Dykes Campbell had a copy of the 
“ Iiife” interleaved, into which I know that he 
bad entered certain corrections and improve¬ 
ments to be effected whenever a eeoond edition 


should be called for. It is probable that illness 
interrupted the revision soon after it was begun; 
yet it is to be regretted that such emendations 
as he had set down were not incorporated in 
this second edition. So far as I have been able 
to see, it has been reprinted verbatim from the 
first. T. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON THE COMPULSORY FASTING OF CATTLE. 

Oxferd: Aug. 8,1893. 

When Jonah foretold tbe overthrow of 
Nineveh the king made proclamation, saying, 
“Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste anything: let them not feed, nor drink 
water” (Jonah iii. 7). 

It would seem, therefore, that the Assyrians, 
in time of great public calamity, compelled 
their oattle to fast. A similar practice prevailed 
among the Guanches of the Canary Islands, 
who 

“ held fasts in time of drought and famine, 
during which not only did men and women abstain 
from eating, but even the flocks were made to 
mourn, being shut up without food ’’ ( The Scottish 
Review, April 1892, p. 285). 

The ancient Irish had the same practice. I 
have found the following instances in that 
great storehouse of folk-lore—the medieval 
literature of Ireland: 

ISed tra In tredan dligthech dognither fri tldecht 
gennti no dunibad n6 angcis for doine no cethra 
no torthi .1. teora laa co n-aidchib cen dig, cen 
biad, do nach anmanna bin itir doine ocns cethra. 

“ Now this is the lawful three-days-fsst which 
is kept to prevent the coming of pagans, or mor¬ 
tality or ailment on human beings or cattle or 
fruits, to wit, three days and nights without drink, 
without food, for every living creature, both human 
beings and cattle.” 

The above quotation is from the Second 
Vision of Adamnau, Lebar Brecc, p. 259. The 
following is the conclusion of the tale of the 
slaying of Conlaech by his father Cuchulainn— 
the Celtic reflex of the story of Sohrab and 
Rustam. The dying Conlaech speaks in the 
presence of the nobles of Ulster : 

“ Inchoisc damsa na firu amrai ill isin baile, co 
romcelebra doib.” Dobeir larum a di laim im 
brafgid each fir aruair dib, ocus celebraid dia 
athatr, ocas „ adbaii fochctoir. Kolad tra a gait 
guba ocus a lert ocus a lia. Ocus co cend tri trath 
nicon reilgthe laig dia mbuaib la hUltu ina diaid 
(The Yellow Book of Lecan, col. 957). 

“ 1 Point out to me the famous men that are in 
the stead that I may bid them farewell.’ Then he 
puts his two hands round the neck of each of them 
in turn, and he bids farewell to his father, and 
dies forthwith. So his lamentation was made, and 
his gravemound and his gravestone. And until 
the end of three days after his death the calves 
were not allowed by the TJlaid (to go) to their 
cows.” 

Hindering calves from suokling their mothers 
seems to have been the prevalent form of the 
compulsory fasting under notioe. Thus, in the 
Cogadh Qaedhtl re Qallaibh (“ Warfare of the 
Irish with the Scandinavians”), ed. Todd, 
p. 100, an elegy on Mahon, Brian’s brother, 
ends thus: 

“ Gin go leigthea laoigh go buaibh 
ag caoinedh Mathgatnhna znuaidh, 
doferad mot d’ulc re 15 
don lucht full hi bPun Arda.” 

“Although calves were not suffered to go to 
cows, in lamentation for noble Mahon, there was 
inflicted much evil in his day by those who are in 
Port Arda.” 

So in a passage in the Annals of Tigemach 
(at 737 a.d. or thereabouts), whioh has not, I 
think, hitherto been explained. It stands thus 
in Rawlinson B. 488, a fourteenth-century 
vellum in the Bodleian, fo. 13 b 1 : 

“ Oernach mac fogartaig .... a suis soeleratis 


sociss dolose uilatu* qu«nuacaru»» nltulei 7 inflmi 
orbis muilieris tediorse fluuertmt,’’ 

that is— 

“ Cemach mac Fogartaig... a suis soeleratis sociis 
dolose ingulatus est, quem uaccarum uituli et 
inflmi orbis (leg. ordiuis ?) mulieres taediosa 
fleuerunt.” 

There is a similar passage in the Annals of 
Ulster, ed. Hennessy, p. 194. The meaning is, 
I submit, that, when this Cemach was mur¬ 
dered, his clan’s calves and bondswomen were 
made to fast for a considerable time. 

Dr. Todd (op. cit., p. cxxxiv., note 2) appears 
to have thought that this Irish practice was 
suggested by the above-quoted verse of Jonah. 
But he was probably not aware of the existence 
of a similar practice in the Canary Islands; 
and the compulsory fasting here noticed rather 
seems a result of the tendency to regard 
animals as if they were human beings, which is 
found in every race at a certain stage of its 
culture. 

Whitley Stokes. 


“ RHIANNON ” AND “ PENDARAN ” IN THE 
MABINOGION. 

Truth Salth, war Cardigan: August 1,189S. 

As I think I have hit on two identifications 
of Mabinogion names with Irish equivalents, 
I give a short account of them in the hope 
that others may suggest something farther of 
a nature to shed light on a very obscure 
question. 

Rhiannon first. This was the name of the 
fairy lady who married Pwyll Prince of Dyved, 
otherwise called Pwyll Pennannwn or Pwyll 
Head of Hades, a name the acquisition of 
which is explained in the Mabinogi called after 
him. Rhiannon and Pwyll had a son Pryderi, 
who, after Pwyll’s death, gave his mother to 
Manawyddan to be his wife, as detailed in the 
Mabinogi of Manawyddan. Now the name 
Rhiannon looks as if made up of rhi for an 
older rig (stem in compounds rigo) and annon, 
which should stand for anion ; and the whole 
Rig-anton Bhould mean “ kingly or royal 
Anton,” and contain as a second element the 
same name whioh is involved in Ptolemy’s 
TpitrArrwot voto/hou Ik0o \ai ; another reading 
gives Tpurierovos. The river meant is identified 
by Mr. Nevill in the Academy for May 26, 
1883, with the Tarant, now called the Arun. 
This was one of the results of Mr. 
Henry Bradley’s elioiting a Trisantona 
from Tacitus’ passage concerning Ostorins’ 
line of forts from the Severn to the Trent, 
the name of which he shows to be derived 
from Trisantona (see the Academy, April 28 
1883). The same treatment practically > 
Tacitus’ words and the same eliciting of a 
Trisanton occurs in Muller’s note apropos of 
the river Trisanton in his edition of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, which bears date also 1883. Which 
of the two, Bradley or Muller, was first in the 
matter, is a question that naturally suggests 
itself, though it is of no consequence here. 
Now, if we convert Rhi-annon into Old Irish, it 
should appear as Rig-eton or Rig-etdn; but I do 
not know that it occurs. We have it, however, 
minus the first element in the well-known 
name Etain (later spellings Etaein, Etaoin), 
genitive Etdine and Etdini. The genitive occurs 
in an Ogam inscription from Port william, near 
Tralee, now preserved at Trinity College, 
Dublin; and it reads, to the best of my guess¬ 
ing, Eddoini. The story of this fairy lady 
Etain is told in the tale called “The Wooing of 
Etain.” I cannot give it here, but merely say 
that she was married to the King of Erin, and 
afterwards carried away bv the fairy chief 
Mider to his fairy mound, where she was dis¬ 
covered, after muoh searching, by the king’a 
droid Dalan. His name is, I think, to be 
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identified with Damn in Pen-daran, the name 
of the druid of the King of Dyved, Pwyll, the 
husband of Rhiannon. It is right to say that he 
is not oalled a druid in the Mabinogion—in fact, 
nobody is so called in any of tho Mabinogion— 
but he behaves exactly like an Irish druid in that 
he gives a name to the king’s son Pryderi in 
the manner usual with the Irish druids, and 
he takes him to foster and to educate just as 
the Irish druids did. In both instances it will 
be noticed that the Irish names are cut down 
to one element—Etain, Dalan—while the Welsh 
ones have other elements prefixed—in Rhi¬ 
annon, Pen-daran; and, in this respect, the 
"Welsh forms may be supposed to be the more 
original. 

John Rhys. 


TWO CHAUCER NOTES. 

I. 

Oxford : July 20,18!»5. 

In the Academy of May 2, 1896, Prof. Skeat 
suggests that the author of “ The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale,” a poem sometimes assigned 
to Chaucer, is Thomas Clanvowe, whose name 
appears after the “Explicit” in the Cambridge 
MS. 

There is an interesting circumstance con¬ 
nected with this poem which, so far as I know, 
has hitherto escaped notice. In the printed 
editions it is immediately followed by a ballade 
beginning: 

“ O lewde booke with thi foolo rudnes.” 

This appears also in Tanner, 848, though not in 
MS. Bodl. 638, nor yet in MS. Fairfax, 16, 
the former of which has the colophon: 

Explicit the boke of Oupydo,” 
and the latter: 

“ Explicit liber Cupidinis.” 

MS. Arch. Seld. B, 24, is incomplete, the 
latter part of the poem having been tom out, 
and ends: 

“ That schall full mekill lessen of thy pyne.” 

After this ballade, which must have been an 
epilogue to some poem like “ The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale,” there is written in a hand¬ 
writing very like Stowe’s, if it be not his: 

“ Explicit ye Cuckoo & ye Nightingale.” 

The writer of this “ Explicit ” evidently 
thought that the ballade formed an epilogue 
to the poem preceding it. If he is right, we 
have in our possession an interesting clue to 
the authorship of “The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale.” For the envoy to the ballade 
contains an acrostic giving the name “ Alison.” 
The verses are: 

Aurore of gladnes and day of lustynes, 

lucerne anyght with heuenli influence, 

Illumyned rote of beaute and good nos, 

Suspires which I efiund in scilence 

Of grace I blseke alegge be [US. ben] youre 
writyng, 

Non of al good, sith ye ba best lyving.” 

It seems, then, that this ballade, and possibly 
“ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale ” as well, 
were directed to a person named Alison, who 
was at the time, at least in the author’s estima¬ 
tion of her, “ Of al good, the best lyving.” 

II. 

Chaucer’s retractation, which closes the 
Canterbury Tales, has long been looked upon 
with suspicion by scholars. I should like to 
point out an additional reason for concluding 
that it is spurious. In revoking his “ transla¬ 
tions and enditings of worldly vanities,” 
Chaucer is made to include the “ Legend of 
Good Women,” which is mentioned as the 
“ Book of the XXY. Ladies.” At least, this 
is tbe reading supported by the evidence of the 


MSS. Of the texts printed by the Chaucer 
Society the Ellsmere MS. gives “ XXV.”; 
the passage is not found in Hengwrt nor in 
Cambridge GG. ; the Cambridge DD. group is 
represented by Add. 5140, which gives “XXV.”; 
Selden and Petworth also give “ XXV.”; 
Lausdowne has “XV.,” but this is a common 
variant from an archetype “XXV.,” arising 
from a hasty scribe’s dropping one of the X.s. 
In fact, Shirley, in copying “ The Maistre of 
the Game" mentioned below, makes this very 
mistake. Harleian 1758 has “25” in Arabic 
numerals, and Harleian 7334 has “ 29.” This 
latter reading can be explained as having 
arisen from confusing the Arabic numeral 5 
with the Arabic numeral 9, their form being 
very similar in some Middle-English hand¬ 
writings. However explained, the reading 
seems to be an isolated one ; and the fact that 
other MSS. from the same source have “ XXV.” 
does not allow us to attach much importance to 
it. The evidence of the MSS., then, points to 
the fact that the writer of the retractation 
describes Chaucer’s “Leeend of Good Women” 
as the “ Book of the XXV. Ladies.” 

In the first place, this is not the title which 
Chaucer himself uses to refer to the “ Legend 
of Good Women,” which he calls in “ The Man 
of Law’s Prologue” (B. 61) “The Seintes 
Legende of Cupyde.” In the second place, he 
would never have referred to his work as con¬ 
taining the stories of twenty-five good women. 
It was Chaucer's intention in writing 
“ The Legend ” to give the stories of 
nineteen, Alcestis making the even score. In the 
prologue to “The Legend ” (A. 186, B. 283) 
he speaks of them as the “ Ladyes nyntene,” 
making the last word rhyme with “ grene.” 
In fact, however, he only writes of ten ; but 
in the prologue to “ The Man of Law’s Tale” 
he tells us the names of the others whose 
stories he intended to give. Lydgate, referring 
to this incomplete state of the work, jokingly 
alleges that the reason for it is to be found in 
the fact that Chaucer could not find nineteen 
good women in history. In the spurious 
“ Court of Love,” also, there is a reference to 
the nineteen good ladies who were the servants 
of Alcestis, “ninetene” here rhyming with 
“ quene.” 

Chaucer himself, therefore, would not have 
referred to the “ Legend of Good Women ” as 
the “ Book of XXV. Ladies.” There seems to 
have been a tradition, however, which arose 
after Chaucer’s time, that he had intended to 
treat of twenty-five “Good Ladies”; and in 
this connexion it is interesting to note that in 
the Prologue to “The Maistre of the Game,” 
which was written for the Prince of Wales in 
the time of Henry IV., there is a direct refer¬ 
ence to the “ Legend of Good Women,” which 
reads thus (MS. Bodley, 546, fol. 6): 

“For, as Chaucer seith in his prologue of the 
XXV. goode wommen, by writyng haue men 
mynde of thinges passed,” 

the quotation being from the prologue of the 
“ Legend,” vv. 25 and 20 (in both redactions). 
The MSS. of “ The Maistre of the Game”—MS. 
Bodl. 546, MS. Digby, 183, MS. Cott. Vesp. B. 
XII. (Bodley MS. James, 11, has not the pro¬ 
logue), MS. Add. (British Museum], 16165 
(copied by Shirley)—all read “ XXV.,” except 
MS. Add., 16165, which has “ fyftene.” My 
attention was called some time ago to tho 
presence of this reference in “ The Maistre of 
the Game ” by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and it 
seems to throw some light upon the title of the 
“Legend” as given in the retractation. 

These facts seem to furnish additional reason 
for suspecting that the retractation did not 
oome from Chaucer’s baud, which, for the 
sake of his literary reputation, no one would 
be sorry to have conclusively and definitely 
proved, 

Mark Liddell. 


SCIENCE. 

< 

A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE VENDIDAD. ) 

The Zand-i Javit-shedd-ddd ; or, Pahl&vi 1 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad. Edited • 
by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. ^ 
(Harrasaowitz: Leipzig.) 

This new edition of two-thirds of the 
Pahlavi Vendidad (Fargards i.-ix. and xix.) < 
is specially intended for the use of Pahlavi 
students in the University of Bombay, where i 

this portion of the text is prescribed for the 
Parsi B A. and M.A. examinations. 

The Pahlavi version of the Vendidad, the 
Levitical law of the Parsis, was first edited 
by Spiegel in 1853, and two of the MSS. 1 
he used, which were written in 1323-4, are 
still the chief authorities for so much of the ( 
text as they contain; but he had to rely - 
upon much more modern MSS. for nearly : 
one third of the text. The present editor 
has trusted to Spiegel for the readings of »- 
the Copenhagen MS. of 1324, and has used ' 
collations of two copies of that M8. which j 
were written three centuries ago; he has 1 
also consulted a collation of the London MS. 
of 1323, and has constantly referred to a 
MS. in his father’s library, which was 
written in 1788, and is a descendant of that 
London MS. These five MSS. are the best f. 
authorities for the Vendidad text, when (: 
judiciously used. The two old MSS. of p 
1323-4 were copied from the same original, ' , 
written in 1269; that was transcribed from 
another written in 1205, and that from a . 
third whose writer’s name is recorded. 

So far as yet ascertained, all Pahlavi “ 
Vendidads in India belong to this family 
of MSS.; but whether any such MSS. of 
independent descent exist in Persia appears 
to be still doubtful. Darab certainly states ; 
(p. xxxv.) that “ it has now been ascertained 
that the Zoroastrians in Persia possess no 
older copies of the Pahlavi Vendidad,” but 
this is not the whole of the question. We 
should no doubt be glad to have oollations i 
of older MSS., but if these do not exist we 
still want to know whence their more modern 
MSS. are descended. If they are not of ! 
Indian descent, they must form an inde- 
pendent family of MSS., branching off 
somewhere from the Iranian ancestors of 
the Indian family; and a collation of any 
such MS. would be valuable. The Parsi ,, 
Punchayat in Bombay might do much to ,< 
settle this question, if they would obtain r, 
copies of the colophons of several Pahlavi .* 
Vendidads in Persia which have not been f 
copied from Indian MSS., and then submit » 
the copies to some competent scholar for * 
roport. ) 

The colophons of four old MSS. of 1323-4, 
two Vendidads and two Yasnas, state that , 
they were written by the same copyist, <, 
Mihrban Kal-Khusro (a Parsi priest who * 
had recently come from Persia), as a good b 
work done at the expense of a Parsi layman I 
of Cambay, named Chahil Sangan, of whom ’ 
no other record than such colophons is known I* 
to survive. He must have been a wealthy ], 
man, and his genealogy is given for four or J, 
five generations back. In two Sanskrit ^ 
colophons both his name and that of his k 
father, Sangan, are preceded by an epithet > 
which has been read thava, but which Ervad / 
Tehmuras proposes to read vyara, as an j 
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abbreviation of vyavagata in the sense of 
“ deceased.” If this be correct, as seems 
very likely, it would imply that Chuhil was 
already dead, and that the good work of 
providing these MSS. was done on his behalf 
by means of funds bequeathed by him for 
that purpose. 

The editor of this edition is son of the 
high priest of the Shahanshah! Parsis of 
Bombay, and is well acquainted with Farsi 
tradition as well as with the views of Euro¬ 
pean scholarship. His collation of the 
MSS. has been carefully made, and the 
various readings given in footnotes will be 
very useful to scholars, as soon as they 
fully understand the relative value of the 
MSS. in various parts of the text. This 
can be ascertained from the detailed 
description of the MSS. given in the intro¬ 
duction, from which it will be seen that 
nearly all of them have lost many of their 
original folios, and the modern folios which 
often replace them are of little critical value. 
Besides his account of the MSS., the editor 
has included in his introduction a short 
summary of the contents of the twenty-one 
Nasks, or sacred books of the Parsis, 
abridged from the Dlnkard, with a full 
translation of its analysis of the portion of 
theVendidad he has edited. And thePahlavi 
text of the passages he has translated from 
the Dlnkard is given at the end of the 
book; the translations themselves being his 
revisions of some of those contained in 
“The Sacred Books of the East,” vol. 
xxxvii. 

If no independent MSS. of the Pahlavi 
Yendidad be hereafter found in Persia, this 
edition may be considered very nearly 
equivalent to a critical edition of the text as 
it stood in the thirteenth century. 

E. W. West. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first edition of Prof. A. H. Keane’s 
Ethnology, which formed the opening volume 
of the “Cambridge Geographical Series,” is 
already exhausted; and the author is now 
engaged in preparing a second edition for the 
press. 

A return has been presented to Parliament 
showing the number of experiments performed 
on living animals during the year 1895 under 
licences granted under the Act 39 and 40 Viet, 
c. 77. The total number of persons holding 
licences was 213, but of these 65 performed no 
experiments. Tables are given which afford 
evidence: (1) that the licences and certificates 
have been granted and allowed only upon the 
recommendation of persons of high scientific 
standing; (2) that the licensees are persons who, 
by their training and education, are fitted to 
undertake experimental work and to profit by 
it; and (3) that all experimental work has been 
conducted in suitable places. The total number 
of experiments performed in 1895 was 4679. 
Of these there were performed—under licence 
alone. 1333; under certificate A, 2317; under 
certificate A + E, 36; under certificate B, 603 ; 
under certificate B + EE, 154 ; under certificate 
O, 227 ; under certificate F + A, 5; under cer¬ 
tificate F -t- B, 4 ; total, 4679. In experiments 
performed under the licence alone, or under 
certificate C, the animal suffers no pain, because 
complete anaesthesia is maintained from before 
the commencement of the experiment until the 
animal is killed. Experiments performed 
under certificate A (or E or F linked with A) 
are practically always of the nature of hypo- , 


dermic injections or inoculations. In experi¬ 
ments performed under certificate B (or EE or 
F linked with B) the animal is anaesthetised 
daring the operation, but is allowed to recover. 
These operations, in order to insure success, are 
necessarily done with as much care as are 
similar operations upon the human subject; 
and, the wounds being dressed antiseptieally, 
no pain results during the healing process. 
The large number of inoculation experiments 
under A is, to a great extent, attributable to 
investigations connected with the production 
of diphtheria-antitoxins and analogous bodies. 
More than half of the experiments under B 
have been inoculations made (under anaesthetics 
upon rodents) with the object of diagnosing 
rabies, the public having largely acted upon 
the advice printed upon the back of dog 
licences, which is to the following effect: 

“ If a dog suspected of being rabid is killed after 
it has bitten any person or animal, a veterinary 
surgeon should be requested to forward the spinal 
cord to the Brown Institution, Wandsworth-road 
(or some other licensed institution), in order that 
it may be ascertained with certainty whether the 
animal was suffering from rabies.” 

The July number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) contains 
the Helmholtz Memorial Lecture, which was 
delivered last January by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, 
of Dublin, illustrated with a fine portrait. We 
quote one of the closing paragraphs : 

“ As we then follow out the directions pointed out 
by Helmholtz’s woik, we cannot help being im¬ 
pressed with how far ultimate explanations of 
nature lead us closer and closer to the conclusion 
that these phenomena of our consciousness are all 
explicable as differences of motion. It is the 
motion which is imposed upon us. Is there not, 
then, reason in the suggestion that colour and 
sound—nay, space, time, and substance—are 
functions of our consciousness, produced by it 
under the action of what may be called an external 
stimulus, aud that the only part of the phe¬ 
nomenon which essentially corresponds to that 
stimulus is the always pervading motion? And 
what is the inner aspect of motion ? In the only 
place where we can hope to answer this question, 
in our brains, thought is the internal aspect of 
motion. Is it not reasonable to hold, with the 
great and good Bishop Berkeley, that thought 
underlies all motion. A purely rational machine 
might get on very well through the world without 
believing that other brains than its own had 
underlying thoughts. It is the position of the 
consistent positivist. To him nature is what 
others would call a consistent dream. Such a 
nositiou posits nothing that is not positively felt. 
It is consistent, but inhuman. For human life we 
require sympathy and affection. For the highest 
life we require the highest ideal of the Universe 
to woik in. Can any higher exist than that, as 
language ia a motion expressing to others our 
thoughts, so Nature is a language expressing 
thoughts, if we learn but to read them ? May we 
not hope that studies of physiological action, of 
chemicul constitution and change, of vortex 
motion, of the laws of matter and ether, may some 
day enable us to discover the motions in our brains 
underlying sound and light, aud smeil and touch, 
and pain and pleasure, hate and love ? And may 
we not hope, thou, to be able to form some dim 
analogies, by which we may divine what under¬ 
lies the much more complex motions of organic 
nature as a whole, aud have a scientific basis for 
investigating what underlies the whole sequence 
o! organic evolution ?” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard has been 
elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in recognition of his 
distinguished services as a Sanskritist. 

Mr. Edward Spencer Dodqson (whose 
interest in Basque matters is known to readers 
of the Academy) has just been elected a 


corresponding member of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid. 

Herr Hanstetn, of Bonn, will shortly pnb - 
lish the first half of the second part of Dr. F. 
Ernst Wiilfing’s Syntax to the Works of Alfred 
the Great. 

The July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains several articles of in¬ 
terest, besides the announcement of the dis¬ 
covery of a new MS. of Catullus, which we 
have already recorded. Dr. A. W. Verrall 
elaborately expounds a novel theory with regard 
to the date of Tyrtaeus. Hitherto the accepted 
view—which Dr. Verrall admits was current 
in Roman times, and which he attributes to 
Rhianus—has been that the poems of Tyrtaeus 
relate to the second Messenian War: that is, 
to the middle of the seventh century B.c. To 
disprove this, Dr. Verrall quotes a long pas¬ 
sage from the orator Lycurgus (not, however, 
in the original Greek), and maintains that it 
must be interpreted as referring to the third 
Messenian War, in the middle of the fifth 
century. And he further argues that this view 
is alone consistent with the references of Plato 
and Aristotle. Mr. W. Warde Fowler supports 
the statements of the epitomist of Livy (Lib. 
LX.), with regard to the proposed senatorial 
reforms of Caius Gracchus. Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare—in continuation of former contributions 
—emends the Greek text of Philo’s treatise 
“ De Sacrificantibus ” by an appeal to the old 
Armenian version, incidentally confirming many 
of the brilliant conjectures made by Thomas 
Mangey. Mr. G. B. Grnndy maintains the 
authority of Livy and Polybius as to the topo¬ 
graphy of Hannibal’s battles of the Trebbia and 
Lake TraBimene, as against the views pro¬ 
pounded in a recent book on Roman history. 
Mr. W. W. Waddell, the editor of Plato’s 
“ Parmenides,” defends his views about the 
place of that work in the order of the Platonio 
dialogues, in reply to a criticism by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Mr. Herbert Richards 
continues his criticism of the text of the 
minor works of Xenophon, dealing on this 
occasion with the “ Symposium.” He also 
reviews Holden’s latest edition of the “ Oeco- 
nomicus,” giving deserved praise to the 
lexicon-index; but he says nothing about the 
Greek type there employed. After having 
read the whole text carefully through, we feel 
justified in saying that some of the letters 
still puzzle our eyes. Mr. E. C. Merchant 
offers a new explanation of certain passages in 
the Sixth Book of Thucydides, which are 
regarded by all the editors and critics as either 
obscure or corrupt. Mr. A. C. Clark, the 
editor of the “Pro Milone,” contributes an 
important article on the Madrid MS. of 
Asconius, which he examined last Easter. As 
is well known, our only authority for the text 
of Asconius’ commentary on certain speeches 
of Cicero is the copies of a MS. which was 
discovered by Poggio at St. Gallen in 1416, 
and has since disappeared. Mr. Clark believes 
that the Madrid is nothing leBS than the fair 
copy of Poggio’s own rough draft made on that 
occasion, and that its readings are of the 
highest value for restoring the original text. 
Prof. Robinson Ellis reviews two recent works 
on Catullus—the edition by A. Palmer and dis¬ 
sertations by E. Menozzi—and adds some new 
suggestions of his own, which inspire us with 
the wish that he would some day collect his 
many scattered contributions to the criticism 
of Catullus, since the appearance of his own 
second edition. Mr. R. C. SeatOD reviews a 
French work on the mythology of the 
“ Argonautica” as illustrating that of the 
“Aeneid”; and Mr. H. Stuart Jones briefly 
introduces an illustrated catalogue of the 
Jacobsen collection of classical sculpture 
in Denmark, which is probably unrivalled in 
private hands north of the Alps. 
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FINE ART. 

TWO BOOKS OS GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY. 

“ Catalogue of tiie Greek and Etrus¬ 
can Vases in the British Museum.”— 
Vol. III.: Yuses of the Finest Period. By 
C. H. Smith. Vol. IV. : Vases of the Latest 
Period. By H. B. Walters. (Printed by order 
of the Trustees.) Visitors to the vase-rooms 
of the British Museum will welcome aid so 
full and generous as these two volumes give, 
and the numerous small drawings and full- 
page plates will be useful to many who can¬ 
not examine the vases for themselves. Of 
course, the instalments of the Catalogue before 
us desil only with the highest point and with 
the descending curve of the Greek arts of vase- 
making and vase-painting. The long and in¬ 
teresting process of ascent must be studied 
elsewhere. Types have been already established 
and facility acquired, and we have here to 
watch not so much the growth of artistic 
power as the use made of it when grown, 
along with the signs of its decline, and even 
those of its degeneration in lands not purely 
Greek. “Vases of the finest period” belong, 
of course, to an age when foreign influences 
had played their part and been outgrown, and 
when things were necessarily becoming just a 
little bit “ set.” Yet how little the national 
imagination, if in reins, had its spirit and 
freedom broken, is shown by many examples 
—among others, by the clever and unconven¬ 
tional drawing of Thersites in III. Fig. 196, 
Plate VII. Yet the Thersites, if a caricature, 
is unmistakably a Greek caricature; while the 
half humorous design of a negro struggling 
with a crocodile (IV. Fig. 417, Apulian style) 
illustrates something which the Greek genius 
could not quite assimilate. The “ vast 
majority ” of the vases of Vol. III. were 
made at Athens; not so with those described 
in Vol. IV., which come from places so far 
apart as Panticapaeum and Cyrenaica, Asia 
Minor and Magna Graecia. Hence the points 
to be noticed and the problems to be solved are 
very different in the two volumes. To us there 
seems to be more freshness and interest in the 
wider ground surveyed in Vol. IV., although 
its period is “latest” instead of “finest.” 
But the introductions to both volumes are 
models of clear and serviceable conciseness. 
They deal, as circumstances demand, with the 
shapes of vases (giving diagrams of our more 
or less conventional names for different shapes), 
with improvements in the drawing, with the 
growth of the colour system, with the influence 
of the great painters and of the stage upon 
vase-painting, with the subjects treated (either 
illustrating free inventiveness or repeated 
representation with modification), and with 
the inscriptions on vases (ariists’ names, 
Litblingsnamen, and so forth). On the whole, 
the fields traversed are large, yet the facts are 
well controlled and ordered. The two parts 
of the Catalogue are worthy of the great 
institution which sends them forth. 

La Danse Grecque Antique. Par Maurice 
Emmanuel. (Paris: Hachette.) The term 
“ dancing ” among the Greeks, Ipxnea, bad a 
very wide signification. It covered rhythmical 
ballplay no less than wbat we should call 
dancing. It included the war-dance and the 
funeral-dance, certain phallio and orgiastic 
rites, the burlesque or comic dances dear to 
Aristophanes, and many really symbolical or 
imitative movements, as the bear-dance in 
honour of Artemis Brauronia. But M. 
Emmanuel practically excludes from his notice 
the religious and military aspects—in fact, 
everything but the theory of the actual move¬ 
ments. Though he mentions all the kinds of 
dancing, his attention is fixed on the kine¬ 
matics alone. He has views as to other aspects 


of the performance, and they peep out in the 
remark, perhaps too sweeping, that “ Toujours, 
partout, le danseur grec irnite”; but they are 
not his present business. Nor is he greatly 
concerned with the texts, though he does men¬ 
tion them among the sources of our know¬ 
ledge; but, taking the monuments (painted 
vases or reliefs) as his primary source, he 
endeavours to find out how far such movements 
as they depict answer to the actual movements 
which occur in modem dancing, or which are 
in themselves possible. Like a practical man. 
he calls to his help the Maitre de Ballets d 
V Opera and the art of instantaneous photo¬ 
graphy. By the help of the latter chiefly he is 
enabled to explain many of the movements 
presented on the figured monuments, to show 
to what series they must naturally belong, 
what they presuppose iu the way of previous 
motioD, and what they point to as the coming 
motion of the dancer. ThuB he becomes an 
interpreter of attitude—that is to say, of passing 
attitudes in fairly rapid motion, where neither 
military terrors nor the exact performance of 
ritual duties enter much into the account. Of 
course there are mistakes and conventions of 
drawing to be seen through, and modem 
restorations to be set aside; but that is 
easily done. Even iu the Parthenon frieze 
the walking figures are walking on the 
soles of both feet at once. Oa the whole, 
M. Emmanuel does not find the Greek 
style of dancing very graceful; it shows but 
little of a “ divine art,” as it used to be called, 
and orgiastic caperiDgs were specially careless 
of tbpvO/j.1 a. But it has its points of interest, 
both where it resembles a certain number of 
modem dancing movements and where ancient 
practice departs widely from modem usage. 
The abandonment of the high-heeled shoe at 
the beginning of this century has brought the 
foot back to the same conditions of stability 
which the Greek dancer knew; but modem, or 
at least French, dancing aims at the achieve¬ 
ment of a rigorous precision quite unkoown to 
the Greeks, to whom it was “Dermis de 
gambader au petit bonheur.” The Greek 
would seldom consent to sacrifice his indepen¬ 
dence, even in dancing; and he kuew nothing 
of that dancing in couples, male and female, in 
which modern society does, or did, delight. 
Man and woman dancing together can express 
nothing by movement, and gesticulation is im - 
possible to them. At least this is what M. 
Emmanuel makes his ancient Greek think ; but 
perhaps expression and gesticulation are not so 
impossible at such times as he seems to say. Of 
course, M. Emmanuel divides the movements 
and positions of the dance into those of the 
head, legs, body, and arms. His account of 
positions of the head does not include that 
inverted one by which, in one of Herodotus' 
best-known stories, Hippoclidea danced away 
his marriage. The positions of the arms, he 
says, were not systematised as in modern danc¬ 
ing. But little is known of such positions in 
England at least. The little design on p. 60, 
taken from the Assos bas-relief, suggests that 
such may have been the movement of the arms 
which Aristotle thought peculiarly unbecoming, 
and, indeed, out of the question, for the Proud 
Man, iptvyfiv vopaotliroeTi. This kind of study 
of Greek dancing was certainly worth making. 
The worst of it is, that it must, needs be rather 
lengthy without leading to very much ; but M. 
Emmanuel possesses a clear and pleasant style 
and has spared no trouble. 


PREHISTORIC TEXTILE ART IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

We have received the thirteenth annual report 
of the American Bureau of Ethnology, which, 
though it relates to the year 1891-2, is dated 
1896. | 


Besides a general report by tne director. 
Major J. W. Powell, it contains six papers pre¬ 
pared by different assistants, which fill alto¬ 
gether about 450 large pages, and are illustrated 
with numerous plates and figures. 

We must be content to mention the titles 
alone of most of these papers: “ Stone Art,” 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke; “Aboriginal Remains 
in Verde Valley, Arizona,” and “Casa Grande 
Ruin,” by Mr. Cosmos Mondeleff; “Omaha 
Dwellings, Furniture, and Implements,” by 
Mr. J. Owen Dorsey; and “Outlines of Zuiii 
Creation Myths,” by Mr. F. Hamilton Cushing. 

There is, however, one paper, by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, on “ Prehistoric Textile Art,” which is 
worthy of special notice, in continuation of our 
summary of the previous year’s report on “The 
Mound-builders of Northern America” in the 
Academy of September, 1895. It was there 
pointed out that an exhaustive exploration of 
prehistoric mounds showed that the builders of 
these mounds undoubtedly belonged to the same 
Indian tribes as described by the first European 
visitors. The same conclusion is now corro¬ 
borated by the evidence of textile fabrics. To 
quote the summary of Major Powell: 

“ In the excavation of the mounds, traces of 
textile fabrics were frequently found. Generally, 
the pethbable textile materials were so far decom¬ 
posed that little could be learned of the processes 
of manufacture ; but when the fabric was wrapped 
around, or otherwise juxtaposed with, implements 
and ornaments of copper, it was preserved by the 
cupric oxide, and under certain other conditions 
also the fabrics were so well preserved as to permit 
careful examination. Thus, as the excavations 
progressed, a considerable quantity of textile 
fabrics was brought to light and subjected to 
comparative study. Meantime, opportunities for 
the examination of prehistoric fabrics from caverns 
and rock-Bhelters, in which textile material is 
sometimes preserved through the influence of nitre, 
copperas, and other earthy salts, were utilised; 
and as the material from such localities was brought 
to light, it was compared with the textiles recovered 
from the mounds. The comparison was then 
extended to the fabrics produced by the historical 
Indians, special attention being given to the fabrics 
found in use among the Indians by the earliest 
explorers. The comparisons indicated similarity 
iu all essential respects. As stated by Mr. Holmes, 

■ There are among them [the coarse cloths of the 
mound-builderB] some finer examples of weaving 
than those obtained from the caves and shelters of 
Tennessee and Kentucky; but there is nothing 
specifically different in material or methods of 
combination, and there is nothiog whatever to 
suggest a higher stage of culture than that of the 
lu-iorical Indian ’ 

“ As the researches and comparisons were ex¬ 
tended, the pottery of the mounds and that found 
in use among the aborigines came under examina¬ 
tion. Skilled in the recognition of textiles, Mr. 
Holmes soon found that such pottery frequently 
bears impressions of woven fabrics; and he devised 
a method of taking casts from the fabric-impressed 
pottery, by which the character of the fabric was 
shown much more clearly than in the negative 
impression. A large number of fabrics from the 
mounds were thus restored; and they were com¬ 
pared with restorations from the pottery of the 
historical Indiens and of the primitive peoples of 
other countries, as well as with the fabrics them¬ 
selves. This comparison indicated that the fabrics 
impressed on the mound pottery, like those found 
intact in the mounds, are essentially bimilar to the 
fabrics produced by the red men found roaming 
the plains and woodlands of this country, and 
that ‘all tell the same story of a simple, primitive 
culture, hardly advanced bejond the grade 
separating the savage from the barbarous con¬ 
dition.’ 

• • « * 

“ By pursuing this method of research, and 
after acquainting himself through study and 
actual imitation with manufacture processes, Mr. 
Holmes has been able not only to compare the 
fabrics from the mounds, caves, and wigwam*, but 
to compare the processes of manufacture ; and he 
) has thus placed himself in a position to speak with 
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much greater confidence concerning the makers of 
these fabrics than it would be possible to do with 
any amount of material arranged by the ‘ adven- 
tive ’ classification. 

“It may be noted that Hr. Holmes is now 
engaged on elaborate studies of the stone and 
fictile arts of the aborigines, the results of which 
are designed for publication in other reports ; and 
that these researches have been conducted in 
the same advanced way—that is, by means of 
‘ homologic ’ comparison — and have yielded 
results in complete accord with those flowing from 
the study of the textiles.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish early next 
week the third and concluding volume of The 
Histery of Modern Painting, by Dr. Richard 
Muther. In this volume, which treats mainly 
of painting in this country, a large number of 
illustrations from celebrated pictures have 
been added that do not appear in the German 
edition ; and it is by far the bulkiest of the 
three. The translation is by Mr. Arthur Cecil 
Hillier. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the 
publishers of the work in America. 

The forthcoming number of Architecture will 
contain an illustrated article by Mr. Charles 
G. Harper, on the country of the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” It will describe Tappington Had 
and many other places identified with the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham. 

Mr. John Williams, one of the founders of 
the Guild and School of Handicraft, has been 
appointed to take charge of the artistic crafts 
department at the newly founded Northampton 
Institute in Clerkenwell. 

There is now on view, in the gallery of the 
Art Union of Loudon, 112, Strand, an exhibi¬ 
tion of the prizes for the year 1896. It will 
remain open until Thursday next. 

The annual report of the Department of 
Science and Art of the Committee of Council 
on Education tells the same tale as the report 
of the British Museum. The number of visi¬ 
tors during last year was 1,040,628 at South 
Kensington and 355,248 at Bethnal Green, 
showing a decrease of more than a quarter of 
a million when compared with the preceding 
year. 

M. DrEULAFOY, the explorer of Susa, has 
been appointed to deliver the public discourse 
at the quarterly meeting of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, to be held on October 25. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
William Hamilton Gibson, the American illus¬ 
trator of country life and natural history. He 
also wrote several volumes on his favourite 
subject. He died on July 16, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. 

We quote the following from the Constanti¬ 
nople correspondent of the Times : 

“The gift of Babylonian antiquities to the Louvre 
turns out to be lees important than was at first 
supposed. The facts are these: M. de Bar zee, a 
French archaeologist, during a long sojourn in 
Irak-Arabi, discovered and collected a quantity of 
tablets, to the number of some 30,000, bearing 
inscriptions in cuneiform character. The collec¬ 
tion cost much time and money, and it was the 
French Government which provided M. de Sarzec 
with the funds necessary for his researches. The 
relics which he found were all sent to the 
Imperial Museum, of which Hamdi Bey is the 
curator. Last month H. Heuzey, curator of the 
Louvre, came to Constantinople, and begged M. 
Oemhon to ask the Sultan to give him, for that 
mute urn, thirty of these tablets. The Sultan 
graciously consented, and sent orders to Hamdi 
Bey, to hand them over to H. Heuzey. But Hamdi 
Bey, who is an enthusiastic archaeologist, strongly 
opposed tiie surrender of any part of the Baby¬ 


lonian spoil, and for a full fortnight H. Heuzey 
was unable to obtain delivery of a single tablet. 
The orders were repeated, but Hamdi Bey 
declared he would never be an accomplice in the 
spoliation of the museum of which he had been 
made the guardian. At length, after receiving 
reiterated and imperative commands from his 
Majesty, Hamdi Bey placed eight tablets in the 
hands of M. Heuzey, declaring that if more were 
required of him he would decline to obey, and 
would send in his resignation.” 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of Mendelssohn's Oratorio “ Elijah.” 

By P. G. Edwards. (Novello.) 

The jubilee of the production of this popular 
Oratorio offers a fitting opportunity for telling 
the history of its birth and growth. Mr. 
Edwards has had access to much original 
matter, including numerous letters from the 
composer and his correspondents, now pub¬ 
lished for the first time. 

As soon as Mendelssohn had completed “ St. 
Paul,” he began to think about another Bible 
Btory to set to music. This was in 1836, and 
already “ Elijah ’’had attracted his attention ; 
yet it was not until ten years later that the 
passing thought was matured and transformed 
into act. At the beginning of 1838 a curious 
parcel, “ which cost me nearly ten shillings for 
postage,” was forwarded to the composer at 
Leipzig, sent from a Mr. Charles Greville living 
at Bath. It contained an English “ text” for 
an oratorio of “Elijah” written by a clergy¬ 
man named J. Barry. This was ultimately 
published in 1869, with a dedication to the 
Duchess of Kent. Mendelssohn, apparently, 
made no use of it, but he urged his friend 
Khngemann to hurry up with his “text.” 
After a time, however, Klingemann let 
the matter drop, and Mendelssohn sought the 
aid of another friend, the Rev. Julius Schu- 
bring. In a letter to the latter, the com¬ 
poser, in reply to some sketch put before him, 
says that he “ would fain see the dramatic 
element more prominent ”; he was, indeed, in 
favour of “ sudden interruptions.” Mendels¬ 
sohn would have worked on fairly new lines, 
but Schubring, unfortunately, used all his 
influence to “ keep down the dramatic.” 
Wagner was right: for an oratorio, as much as 
for an opera, the poet and the musician should 
be one and the same person. Had Mendels¬ 
sohn constructed his own libretto — and he 
was thoroughly familiar with the Bible— 
“ Elijah ” would have been more organic, and 
consequently much more impressive. The fol¬ 
lowing sentence, in a letter to Schubring, 
shows that the composer viewed his task in the 
proper light : “ The contemplative and 

pathetic element, which you desire, ought to be 
entirely conveyed to our understanding by the 
words and the mood of the acting personages.” 
The English version of the German text was 
the subject of an elaborate correspondence 
between the composer and William Bartho- , 
lomew. Mendelssohn was anxious to keep as 
closely as possible to the English Bible, and his 
letters show how carefully he studied every 
word. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the 
volume deals with the revision of the oratorio 
after its production at Birmingham in 1846. 
Mendelssohn wrote to his English publisher, 

“ I think I told you before, that I was subject 
to this dreadful disease of altering as long as I 
did not feel my conscience quite at rest.” It is 
now usual to publish works before they are pro¬ 
duced, and composers are consequently little 
inclined to pay heed to any promptings of 
conscience, although, as with “Elijah," a 
first performance must often reveal weak points. 


Mendelssohn’s alterations were extensive: 
some numbers were entirely re-written; there 
were also additions and suppressions. In his 
earnest desire to do his best, and in his inde¬ 
fatigable industry, he reminds us of his great 
predecessor, Beethoven. 

The simple, concise manner in which Mr. 
Edwards has told the story of “Elijah” 
deserves high praise. He does not disguise his 
admiration for the oratorio, but makes no 
attempt to paint the lily. 

Sir George Grove contributes a brief intro¬ 
duction. He notes the fashion in some 
quarters “ to speak of him [Mendelssohn] 
slightingly, nay, injuriously,” but adds, “This 
will pass.” Such a fashion is certainly foolish; 
and yet it is but the natural reaction against 
the fulsome praise which has been bestowed by 
some writers on the composer of “ Elijah.” 

Berlioz, in a letter written to Liszt from 
London in 1855, actually complains of 
Wagner for certain slighting remarks respect¬ 
ing Mendelssohn, and adds : 

“ Quand un maitre est un maitre, et quand ce 
maitre a toujoura et partout honore et respecte 
l’art, il faut l’honorer et le respecter aussi, quelle 
que soit la divergence existant entre la ligne qne 
nous suivons et celle qu'il a suivie.” 

Berlioz, by the way, ought to have remembered 
his own wise words when, some years later, 
he spoke and wrote depreciatingly of Wagner 
J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The next volume of the “ Book-lover’s 
Library ” will be A History of the Literature 
of Music from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, by Mr. James E. Matthew. It will treat, 
among other subjects, of the literature of the 
opera and sacred music, also of musical instru¬ 
ments, and will contain a full bibliography. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of Dr. R. Garnett, keeper of the depart¬ 
ment of printed books in the British Museum : 

“The accessions to the collection of music, though 
not very numerous, have comprised some works of 
great rarity, among which may be mentioned 
copies of the'Nuove Mutiche’ of Oaccini, pub¬ 
lished at Florence in 1614 (a different work trom 
the ‘ Nuove Muriche ’ of 1601); ‘ Arie a una voce,’ 
by Stefano Land! (Borne. 1620), bound in vellum 
stamped with the arms of Pope Paul V. ; ‘ Varii 
Oapricci e Oanzonette ’ (1641), and ‘ Canzoni Spiri¬ 
tual! ’ (1640), by Pietro Paolo Sabbatini; ‘ Intavo- 
latura de li Madrlgali di Verdelotto,’ an arrange¬ 
ment by Adrian Willaert for a single voice, with 
lute accompaniment, of a selection of Yerdelot's 
Madrigals, published at Venice in 1540; the only 
complete copy known of the 2od Book of Madrigals 
of Paolo Isnardi (Venice, 1577). the 4th Book of 
Madrigals of M. A. Ingegneri (Venice, 1580); the 
4th Book of Madrigals of Tiburtio Massaino 
(Venice, 1594) ; Contratenor and Bass parts of the 
8ch. 9cb, 11th, and 15th Books of Chansons, printed 
by Pierre Attaignant, at Paris, between 1540 and 
1544; and a fine copy of the original folio edition 
of Heinrich Hchu z's Psalms (Dresden, 1661).” 
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The Most Notable Legal Work of the Day. 

NEW ABRIDGMENT & ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF THE 

LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

BY THE MOST EMIXEXT LIVIXG AUTHORITIES. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


In Twelve Volumes of 500 pp. each, to be published Quarterly, at 20s. net each. 


TTNLIKE all existing Abridgments, Commentaries, and Dictionaries of the Law which are the work of a single author, this work will be written 
by specialists in their respective branches. Articles, however short, which will appear in its pugos will be prepared only by those who can 
write upon the subject with abundant information and authority ; and for the more important articles no expense or trouble has been spared in the 
endeavour to secure the services of the most eminent English Lawyers. The Publishers have the best reason to expect an important contribution from 
the Eight Hon. Sir Edward Fry, sometime a Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal, Author of “ Fry on Specific Performance.” The following gentle¬ 
men also, among many others, have promised contributions:— 


Sir William Anson, Bart, D.C.L. 

Sir Howard W. Elphinstone, Bart. 

Sir Walter J. F. Phillimoiie, Bart., D C.L. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D. 

His Honour Judge Shortt. 

His Honour Judge Smyly, Q.C. 

F. O. Crump, Esq., Q.C. 

J. F. Oswald, Esq., Q.C. 

W. O. Blake Odoers, Esq , Q.C., LL.D. 
Lewis Edmunds, Esq., Q.C., D.Sc. 

Alfred H. Ruboo, Esq., Q.C. 

John Macdonbll, Esq., LL.D. 

John Rose, Esq. 

T. Raleigh, Esq. 

J. Savill Vaizky, Esq. 

G. N. Marcy, Esq. 


M. Muir Mackenzie, Esq. 

E. A. Wurtzhuro, Esq. 
Thomas Beybx, Esq. 

A. Braxton Hicks, Esq. 

H. W. Challis, Esq. 
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The various subjects will be treated with such fulness that the work will extend to Twelve Volumes of 500 pp. each. A very slight study of the 
most elaborate modem text-books will reveal within bow moderate a compass the legal problems with which they deal could be stated for the purposes 
of such a scheme as the present. Except where absolutely necessary for a statement of the law as it exists, the authors of this work will omit all 
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everything that is of everyday use and of practical importance. 

In addition to the alphabetical arrangement of subjects, there will be given at the close of the work a full and exhaustive Index of Cross 
References, which will be at ouce an invaluable aid in consultation and a means by which supervening changes in the Law, as laid down in the earlier 
volumes, will to a great extent be completely and accurately indicated. 


The First Volume will appear in January, 1897, and the Set of Twelve Volumes will be completed in three years at the rate of a Volume a 
quarter—an arrangement which will spread the cost over a considerable period, and enable a copy of this great work to be procured at a price only 
slightly exceeding that of a magazine subscription. 

For the editorial supervision the Publishers have secured the services of Mr. A. 5Voon Renton, 51.A., LL.B., Barrister at-Law, sometime 
Editor of the Law Journal, Member of the 5Iercautile Law Committeo of the Society of Comparative Legislation. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Paget Papers. Arranged and Edited by 
the Eight Hon. Sir Augustus B. Paget, 
G.C.B. With Notes by Mrs. J. B. Green. 
In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Someone has suggested that the benefits of 
the Copyright Act should be withheld from 
any person who publishes a book without an 
index. One would be loath to extend so 
Draconic a rule to all possible cases, because 
there are some books so brief in matter or 
so orderly in arrangement that they are 
their own best interpreters. No one, for 
instance, would demand an index to a 
dictionary or a treatise on logic. But when 
an editor produces a work of some eight 
hundred pages, crammed with incidental 
allusions to men and matters of importance 
to the student of history, entirely without 
any arrangement but the chronological one, 
and gives no index, and not even a table of 
contents, then one feels that he has de¬ 
liberately set himself to nullify all the 
advantages that he might otherwise have 
conferred upon the world of letters. Such, 
one is sorry to say, is the case with Sir 
Augustus Paget, who has omitted the one 
thing that would have made his father’s 
diplomatic memoirs a really useful as well 
as an interesting book. Even as one writes, 
comes the news that Sir Augustus Paget’s 
own long and useful diplomatic career has 
been terminated by a sudden stroke of fate. 
The Boman principle of nil nisi bonum is 
hardly applicable to the posthumous re¬ 
viewer, perhaps, but it seems to render it 
unnecessary for one to do more than com¬ 
mend the spirit and the fidelity of the 
editor of these two handsome volumes. 

It was Lord Melbourne, if memoirs speak 
the truth, who once decried the need for 
education, because “ the Pagets had done so 
well without it.” It is certain that they did 
well; whether they had more or less educa¬ 
tion than their contemporaries of the same 
standing is not for us to judge. Certainly 
no particular lack of it is conspicuous in 
these volumes so far as Sir Arthur himself 
is concerned, although there are a good 
many letters from that bluff sailor Admiral 
Lord Keith which are remarkable for the 
absence of all punctuation no less than for 
the manly sense which they display. 

Sir Arthur Paget, who was born in 1771 
and died in 1840, was the third son of Lord 
Paget, afterwards created Earl of Uxbridge. 
This Lord Paget was the root of a very 
fruitful tree; and his descendants, while 
they have numbered no man of first-rate 
political or military genius, have flayed 
a fairly important part in the service of 
their country. Of his five sons, the eldest 


was the dashing cavalry leader who com¬ 
manded the English horse at Waterloo, and 
there exchanged a leg for the Marquisate of 
Anglesey. The second entered the Navy, 
and had become a post captain before his 
death at the early age of twenty-four. The 
fourth became a lieutenant-general, and was 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s right-hat d 
men in the Peninsular War. He was un¬ 
fortunately taken prisoner in the retreat 
from Burgos in 1812, when, as his nephew 
tells us, “ so high was the esteem in which 
this officer was held by Lord Wellington 
that he offered the French Marshal any 
number of French generals who had been 
taken prisoners by the English if ho would 
give him back Lieut.-Geueral Paget; but 
Soult declined the proposal.” He was after¬ 
wards Governor of Ceylon, where he put 
down a dangerous mutiny of the Sepoys, 
and otherwise did excellent service. The 
fifth was an admiral, of whom is told the 
touching story that “ when in command of the 
Endymion frigate he saved a French line-of- 
battle-ship from shipwreck, instead of sink¬ 
ing her, by drifting a cable across her 
bows, of which she availed herself, and 
was thus enabled to haul off from a lee 
shore on which she must inevitably have 
perished.” Unfortunately Sir Augustus 
Paget is unable to confirm this story, which 
rests only on tradition, but is so ben trovato 
that one trusts it is also true. 

The period of Sir Arthur Paget’s public 
life recounted in these volumes was only a 
brief portion of an otherwise uneventful 
existence. He entered the diplomatic 
service at the early age of twenty, as 
Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg. 
In 1794 he was transferred to Berlin, where 
he acted for some months as Charge 
d’Affaires. In that capacity he had to 
conduct the delicate negotiations through 
which the long purse of England was 
engaged in keeping the Continental armies 
vigorous on her side against the already 
threatening aspect of France. Nothing 
very new comes out in this part of his 
correspondence; but it presents a vivid 
picture of the waverings and inclinations of 
the Prussian Court, which cannot be neg¬ 
lected by the student of diplomatic history. 
In 1795 Paget came home and entered 
Parliament; three years later he went to 
Munich as envoy to the Elector of Bavaria. 
There his love of display and his train of 
thirty carriages gained him the nickname 
of “the Emperor”; and there he had a 
romantic but unsuccessful love affair with 
the daughter of Prince Esterhazy, which is 
graphically described in a long and interest¬ 
ing letter to Lady Paget. 

After an interval at Palermo, he returned 
to Vienna as successor to Lord Minto, and 
remained there from 1801 to 1806. His 
last mission was to the Dardanelles, shortly 
before the Treaty of Tilsit detached Eussia 
from the “ European concert ” and made 
his labours vain. Thereafter he retired 
from the diplomatic service, married and 
settled down, having learnt, like Eobinson 
Crusoe, “ to know the Value of Betirement 
and the Blessing of ending our Days in 
Peace.” His dispatches and correspondence, 
of which filial piety has given us a full and 
excellent selection, cover an extremely 


interesting part of the Napoleonic period, 
and their historical value, while not of the 
first order, is yet considerable. 

A letter from Major-General Edward 
Paget, for instance, which gives a lively 
sketch of Sicilian misgovernment in 1807, is 
worth quoting, to show that indignation, 
besides producing poetry, can vivify prose. 

“It makes one’s Heart sick to see such a 
country as this might be so lost and sunk by 
oppression and bad Government. It is necessary 
to see it to believe it, but you have already 
witnessed it, and will, therefore, agree with 
me that if Satan himself had appeared as a 
Deliverer, instead of Bonaparte, there would 
have been no wonder at his being received 
with open Arms. A Priest came to me this 
morning, deputed by the Senate of Melazzo, to 
inform me that as a favor, II Be had exempted 
me (because I am best able to pay them) from 
the Payment of Certain Duties upon Goods 
landed at this Port, such as Sugar, Tea, &o. 
My answer was that instead of a Favor I con¬ 
sidered it as a gross insult. This to be sure 
was not very polished, but I hope you will 
agree with me that it was merited.” 

But to the general reader some of the 
private letters in these two volumes will 
prove of greater interest than the diplomatic 
correspondence. One of Paget’s most in¬ 
timate friends was the Prince of Wales, to 
whom he was always “ dearest Arthur,” 
who drank his health in bumpers whenever 
he was absent from England, and who 
carried friendship so far as to conduct his 
courtship of the widowed Duchess of Eutland 
with even more ardour than the suitor him¬ 
self had shown: 

“ ‘ To return to the Lady of the House,’ he 
writes, ‘ though she exerted herself to the ut¬ 
most, still it was evident that there was a gloom 
that hung about her, which she could not con¬ 
quer and which deadened every pleasing event 
that took place, and which she would have 
supremely enjoyed under other circumstances. 
I am almost the only person, she tells me, 
that she can venture to talk to. Of course, 
I need not add, my dear friend, that we have 
had much, much conversation. On my Soul, 
I think I never did see any Creature in all my 
Life so perfectly attached as she is, indeed my 
dear Arthur you will never be able to shake it 
off; I almost, from the manner in which she 
talks of you, the animation, the passion with 
which she dwells upon your name, and upon 
every circumstance that regards you, should 
think you to blame were you to attempt ever to 
break through it, as I am confident it would 
cost her, her life, and I am confident you never 
could nor would forgive yourself.” 

One is sorry to know that this romantic 
affair came to nothing; both parties to it 
married elsewhere, and were happy. The 
same letter contains an interesting testimony 
to the Prince’s affection for Paget and his 
opinion of the Diplomatic career. 

“ Why bury yourself alive so loved, esteemed, 
and liked as you are by all that know you; 
why not entirely decline the Line you are in, 
and by adhering to the parliamentary Cause, 
look, through the interes*' of your friends, 
besides your own abilitit forwards to an 
honourable situation at o e of the Boards ? 
Which perhaps though not quite equal in point 
of emolument to what you may in a year or 
two meet with as a foreign Minister, still you 
will enjoy your friends, they will enjoy you, 
which must be quite out of the question as long 
as you are to be one of the sanctioned Spies 
,and hidden lampsyf Lmd Granville. Weigh 
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this well over and let me know your sentiments, 
the less you hesitate now, I am confident, the 
better it will be for you. . . . Indeed, indeed, 
dear Arthur, you know not also how I miss you 
each hour of the four-and-twenty, and all that 
your friends can say that inspires them 
with any pleasing feelings in their convivial 
moments, is, either don’t you remember dear 
Arthur’s saying so, or doing so, or how he 
would like to be with us, or what would 
Arthur say or think, or how would he act upon 
such and such a circumstance. ” 

It is a great pity that no Boswell was 
available to photograph for us the qualities 
that led to such an outburst in a notoriously 
selfish Prince. For the chief defect in these 
volumes is that they give us little acoount 
of the man of whom they chiefly treat, save 
such as we can glean from the rare auto¬ 
biographic touches in his letters, and from 
his son’s scrupulously reserved introduction. 

It would be still more interesting, perhaps, 
if we had a fuller account of the nature and 
causes of Paget’s “immense and universal 
popularity, not oonfined to one sex alone,” 
as his son significantly writes; but that was 
obviously impossible, for it is not a filial 
duty to write what the chroniclers call 
“secret history.” Sir Augustus Paget’s 
purpose was rather 

“ through their correspondence to give some 
insight into the characters of those who were 
engaged in making history at a very important 
moment in the world’s affairs, and also to 
throw some light npon the manner in which 
diplomatic relations were conducted at that 
time, while not neglecting social and other 
matters which might give a more varied and 
general interest to the publication.” 

That is quits a different thing from a 
biography of Sir Arthur Paget, and one 
has no right to complain of a gratuitous 
stone because it is not bread. “Lives of 
the Pagets ” might be as good a book in 
its way as the “ Lives of the Norths and 
one trusts that a family biographer will yet 
arise to execute that piquant work as well 
as Sir Augustus Paget has performed the 
more arid duty to which he set himself. 

W. E. Garrett Fisher. 


The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. 

Orawshaw, Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture in Colgate University. (Macmillans.) 
This little book is excellent alike in ex¬ 
ternals and in substance. In form and 
printing it is worthy of the reputation of 
its publishers. In thought it is admirable; 
and no one who desires a compendious 
guide to the study of literature will regret 
reading Prof. Crawshaw’s book. Not his 
least merit is brevity. He says what he 
has to say in clear, terse, businesslike 
English, and keeps strictly to his subject. 
Perhaps the pleasure of reading him is all 
the greater because some of these merits 
are such as we hardly expect in a book 
which seeks to go back to principles. Prof. 
Orawshaw, however, fortunately suggests 
rather the luoidity of French than the 
fogs of German philosophical writing. 
In 230 (by no means long) pages he has 
contrived to give an intelligible and com¬ 
plete outline of his subject. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is devoted to general principles, and 


deals with the questions, What is literature ? 
the kinds of literature, the substance of 
literature, the form of literature. The 
second discusses in more detail the study 
of the different kinds of literature; and 
there are chapters devoted to the various 
forms of poetry—epic, lyric, and dramatic. 
In the treatment of prose a similar method 
is followed; and we have chapters on prose 
romance, the essay, and the novel. Finally, 
there is a ohapter on the vague subject of 
descriptive literature. To each chapter 
there is appended an “ outline for study.” 
This is a sort of skeleton of Prof. Oraw- 
shaw’s mode of treatment, by means of 
which the student can apply the principles 
of his guide to any individual work of 
art. The application is not made for 
him: it was impossible to make it 
without greatly enlarging the size of the 
book. Self-restraint is clearly to be seen 
throughout the volume, but perhaps no¬ 
where so clearly as here. Prof. Orawshaw 
must have longed to illustrate his own 
principles with concrete instances, and 
nothing that can be suggested would have 
added so much to the force and interest of 
what he has written. Nevertheless, he was 
right in exercising this restraint. 

While, however, it is impossible to read 
Prof. Orawshaw without respect, few, pro¬ 
bably, will be disposed to accept all his 
classifications or to endorse all his judg¬ 
ments. For example, near the beginning 
we are introduced to a fourfold classi¬ 
fication of literature. First, we have 
writings “ which are permanently valuable, 
but valuable by reason of some specific 
or technical importance.” Secondly, “ we 
have such works as possess a general 
human interest and value, but an interest 
and value dependent chiefly upon the prac¬ 
tical importance of their subject-matter.” 
In the third class are ranked those writings 
whioh add to these characteristics a certain 
distinction of manner, and whioh are “ in¬ 
teresting independently of their thought 
value.” The fourth class comprises “ those 
writings whose dominant purpose is, not to 
instruct or inform, but to move the soul by 
their impressiveness, beauty, and power.” 
The classes are in the ascending order of 
literary value. 

Now, is this classification, as regards its 
first two members at least, anything better 
than a mere appeal to numbers? The 
examples given of the first class are Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding , Newton’s 
Principia, and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Typical specimens of the second class, we 
are told, “ are the standard histories and bio¬ 
graphies—works not remarkable for great¬ 
ness of style or spirit, but still of general 
and popular interest.” I set aside Newton’s 
Principia because of my own ignorance, 
because I admit, of course, that expression 
is a great part of literature, and because 
I am ready to believe that in the case of 
Newton’s work the form of expression 
mattered nothing at all. But, with regard 
to the other two, I ask, with astonishment, 
why they are in a lower class as litera¬ 
ture than histories and biographies, “not 
remarkable for greatness of style or spirit ” ? 
Darwin’s work especially, which has revo¬ 
lutionised the thought of a generation (as 


Locke’s did, too), and which is for its own 
purpose (as Locke’s is not) a model of style— 
is this to rank, as literature, below histories 
and biographies “ not remarkable for great¬ 
ness of style or spirit ” ? If so, it must be 
striotly and literally on the ground of 
“general human interest”—of the 
number of readers. But, if Prof. Orawshaw 
takes this ground, he must keep to it; and 
then he would have to show that Milton 
and Shelley have been more popular, or 
have excited more “ general human interest ” 
than any one of the hundred trumpery 
novelists one might name. 

The truth is, Prof. Orawshaw, though ex¬ 
tremely sane and moderate, is not wholly 
free from the vice of the kind of writing in 
whioh he is engaged. He trusts his own 
divisions and classifications a little too far. 
He should have remembered that there is 
no absolute highest or lowest in the grades 
of literature. Though it is doubtless true 
that, on the whole, poetry is the highest 
form of literary expression, there are a 
considerable number of novels and some 
works of science and philosophy that, as 
literature, rank above most poems. 

Again, Prof. Orawshaw’s classification of 
the great literary impulses is questionable. 

“All literature,” he tells us, “is the result of 
four great art impulses. These are: the impulse 
to narrate events, either real or imagined; the 
impulse to express the subjeotive thought and 
emotion of the writer; the impulse to portray 
human life and character; and the impulse to 
describe objects, either real or imagined, either 
material or spiritual.” 

But Prof. Orawshaw is immediately con¬ 
fronted with a difficulty. He mentions and 
practically admits the objection that “no 
literary work exists which can be called 
predominantly descriptive in purpose or 
effect.” Why, then, recognise the impulse 
to describe as an independent impulse? 
If description is always subordinate to 
some other type, is not this an indica¬ 
tion that the impulse is really a mani¬ 
festation of some other impulse? And, 
in truth, is description possible which is 
not the manifestation either of subjective 
thought or emotion, or of the thought or 
emotion of some other being realised by an 
act of imagination ? 

It is far from being my desire by these 
criticisms to depreciate Prof. Crawshaw’s 
book. Occasional difference of opinion by 
no means blinds me to its general high 
merit. And as for my own purpose I have 
quoted that with which I disagree, so, in 
justice to Prof. Orawshaw, I will quote what 
seems to me an excellent little bit of 
criticism—one typical of his style, yet of 
a character not common in the book, 
because, as a rule, he confines himself to 
even larger and wider classes: 

“ The so-called ‘ novel of purpose ’ has been 
much depreciated, and justly so; for the effort 
to inculcate a moral lesson, to attack an exist¬ 
ing evil, to enforce a particular truth, has 
marred many a line work of art. On the 
other hand, however, every work must have 
sufficient purpose to give it unity and co¬ 
herence. The real distinction would seem to 
be that a work is great in proportion as its 
urpose ceases to be local and limited, and 
ecomes broad and general. It is the restricted 
purpose, the purpose that involves prejudice, 
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personal opinion, praise or blame, which alone 
mars the artistic value of the work. When the 
novel has for its purpose to set forth some 
theory or to accomplish some reform, the artist 
is apt to forget his art in advocating his cause ; 
but when the purpose is some broad study of 
human life and its conditions, then the work 
may be great and enduring.”, 

Hugh Waxkeb. 


Travel and Talk. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mb. Haweis, by his Music, and Morals, 
made for himself a wide reputation, which 
has since then, one may say, become 
“ universal,” seeing that he has sat upon 
the “hub of the universe,” from which 
pleasant centre of civilisation he has brought 
home many reminiscences. Pre-eminently 
a talker, the books which he writes are 
talk transcribed. Eloquence is a great gift, 
never more valuable, perhaps, than in the 
present day — over-rated as some quiet- 
minded philosophers think, but their 
opinion carries no conviction; for the 
masses will ever follow the seductive sound 
of “ the silver tongue.” A good gift it is 
indeed, but not perfect; for it gains all the 
adulation and most of the prizes of life, and 
those who have it, seeing more perfect but 
more silent wisdom neglected, are apt to 
imagine that all the wisdom of the world 
flows through fluent tongues. 

The author of Music and Morals will, I 
hope, pardon me for saying that he has 
been just a little “ spoilt ” by “ the applause 
of listening senates ” and of “ sweet girl 
graduates.” His success as a writer and as 
a talker has been so unqualified that it 
would seem to have produced not only 
that wholesome measure of self-confidence, 
which is the best of all medicines for an 
author’s brain, but also an excess of the 
same quality which sometimes obscures the 
equally valuable one of self-criticism. Upon 
no other hypothesis can I account for the in¬ 
trusion, such as may be found in this volume, 
of tiresome trivialities—some of them by no 
means in good taste—amid much that is 
charming and entertaining. The constant 
references to “ my work, Music and Morals ,” 
are on a par with the reiterated question to 
a visitor in Sydney, “ Have you seen our 
park?” We are sometimes told to skip 
certain chapters, if we like; but is this fair ? 
If a man who had paid for a good dinner 
found the claret insipid, and on remonstrating 
with the caterer was told, “ I know it is, 
sir, but skip it and try the port,” would the 
advice be deemed satisfactory ? 

The following passages are full of fine 
observation and sympathy: 

“ The noisy lot were less objectionable than 
usual, beaded by a vivacious Frenchman, who by 
day organised as many of the male folks as 
were willing into rope-pulling and other rol¬ 
licking bands on deck. By night, seated at a 
piano—for he turned out to be an organist with 
a fatally retentive memory—the versatile Celt 
would extemporise every theme, from ‘ Lohen¬ 
grin’ to ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

“One by one the snllen Teutons on board 
gave in to his irresistible vivacity, and found 
themselves careering about the deok next morn¬ 
ing upon some wild-goose game under the little 
man’s despotic orders, like so many schoolboys. 
Then were sadder elements on board. The 
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Germanic was pretty full. After the first day 
or two the splendid dining-room was well 
furnished with guests. The third day there 
came in late a slender, emaciated young man. 
leaning on the arm of a pretty young [sic] 
woman of about twenty-five. She arranged his 
cushions for him, and he sat very still at the 
dinner-table. Histallpaleforeheadandlargedark 
eyes gave him a statuesque and even cadaverous 
appearance. After dinner he remained seated 
in the dining-room, with his wife beside him. 
She spoke to him occasionally, even read him 
little bits out of some book, apparently humor¬ 
ous. But he hardly noticed her, and she soon 
relapsed into silence, pretending to read, as it 
seemed to me, with a forced composure of face. 
Suddenly she laid down her book, rose, and 
helped the invalid to his feet. He was very 
weak, and staggered out of the room supported 
tenderly by his wife. . . . We never saw 
him alive again. That night he died.” 

The young wife’s entreaties that the body 
should not be lowered into the sea pre¬ 
vailed upon the kindly captain, who per¬ 
mitted it to be placed in one of the boats. 

“ The poor young widow had gone to her 
cabin, not far from the dining-room, to spend 
her first terrible night alone. . . . On 
entering the saloon I noticed that the piano 
was shut. The little French organist was sit¬ 
ting at the other side of the room, chatting 
with a few of his particular cronies, all very 
quiet and subdued. He never opened the piano 
again during the voyage. His gaiety seemed 
to have received a check from whioh it could 
not recover. True-hearted little man! you 
never sought to know that poor, bereaved lady, 
but your respectful tribute was not thrown 
away upon her. You did what you could.” 

This, so far, is exquisite; but why, oh! 
why should it be disfigured by such bathos 
as the following ? 

“ People crossing and recrossing for their 
health are not unfrequently surprised by the 
black privateer at whose summons commercial 
and pleasure crafts alike have to strike their 
flags.” 

The traveller met in New York many 
notables of great wealth, with whom he 
fared sumptuously upon canvas - backed 
ducks and other delights. Here he also 
made the acquaintance of several eminent 
American preachers: 

“ Heber Newton, at New York a name to con¬ 
jure with; Henry Ward Beeoher, who, as a 
preacher, stood up to the day of his death a 
head and shoulders, figuratively, above all the 
preachers in America, perhaps the world.” 

The great apostle of anti-slavery once 
attempted to write a novel, but was not 
vain of his literary powers. Talking about 
some indifferent preacher he would say, 
“ Why, it would be as absurd for So-and-So 
to pretend to eminence in the pulpit, as it 
would be for me to pretend I could write a 
novel like my sister’s Uncle Tom ! ” 

The celebrated Mrs. J — B -, who 

came to England on board the Duke of 
Sutherland’s yacht, and is said to have 
“nearly slapped the Prince of Wales on 
the back ” (why she did not do it altogether 
is the real wonder), somehow seems to have 
charmed a select company in London by 
the very processes which, in an ordinary 
woman, would provoke disgust. “ She 
spoke, or rather shouted, across the table, 
until conversation flagged, and everyone 
was getting uncomfortable.” Then, to make 
things go better, she entertained the corn- 
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pany with a story about a vulgar English¬ 
man who had been making a fool of himself 
in Paris. Finally, she insisted upon giving 
a pathetic “ piece,” as the reciters call it. 
What was her charm ? Mr. Haweis thinks 
it was “ one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” It may have been, 
but not in that sense wherein the quotation 
is so commonly misapplied. Was it “ Dust 
that is a little gilt,” or Dollars ? 

This lady once forced herself into Ouida’s 
society, who was not charmed by her, and 
finally gave her to understand that Americans 
were her pet aversion. “Well,” replied 
the visitor, “ I call that downright mean 
and ungrateful of you, when the Americans 
are the only people who buy your disagree¬ 
able, immoral books.” Ouida had no reply 
to make to this rudeness : it may have been 
exquisite wit, but a sense of humour is 
a relative thing. 

Mr. Haweis went to Chioago at the time 
of the World’s Fair, and has many inter¬ 
esting things to tell about the Parliament 
of Religions. It was held in a great hall, 
“ where three times a day an excited crowd 
scrambled for seats, and this continued for 
sixteen days without interruption.” The 
description of this congress is calculated to 
remove much misconception and prejudice. 
The most interesting figure, it would seem, 
was the popular Hindu monk, Viveka- 
nanda; and his winged words must have 
made the hearts of many Christians shrink 
in shame. 

In the FarfWeet Mr. Haweis made the 
acquaintance of Jefferson, whom a few of 
us have seen in the character of “ Rip Van 
Winkle ” years ago: 

“ He lives ohiefly in retirement near New 
Orleans, beloved and honoured far and wide, 
happy in his children and grandchildren. His 
house is a refined and genial centre of literature 
and art. His smile is one of the sweetest I 
ever saw. Off the stage he is exactly the 
lovable, gentle side of poor Rip, divorced from 
his moral infirmities; but he exhibits in his 
old age, and in his special part so absolutely 
identified with him, the rare speotade of au 
excellent power and perfection never surpassed, 
if ever attained to, when in the prime of life.” 

Mr. Haweis was fortunate enough'' to 
have known Oliver Wendell Holmes very 
intimately, and gives us some very character¬ 
istic “ table talk ” of the kindly automat: 

"Holmes always stood a little outside the 
Emerson clique. * Oh, as to Emerson,’ he would 
say, ‘ he was an angel—so pure and sunny; 
but the stuff talked in his name about trans¬ 
cendentalism was insufferable; it has infected 
Boston ever sinoe. The brainless litterateurs; 
and charlatans that lived on his peculiarities 
and mimicked his language—it makes one sick 
to *hink of them. To him his style was native, 
it was dear, pure inspiration. We are too 
indulgent here in Boston to mere litterateurs ; 
we do not see things in right proportion; we 
hardly know first-rate quality from second- 
rate.’ And after a pause he added, ‘ No, nor 
fifth-rate.’ ” 

There is a lesson in this remark which other 
cities besides Boston might take to heart. 
The great Boston writers have passed away, 
and there are none to succeed them. Char¬ 
latanism rises upon stepping-stones of dead 
greatness, and then itself vanishes like all 
that is false—but thisiS moralising! 
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Holmes sadly describes the last days of 
poor Emerson. He died “ from the top ” 
like our own Swift, but his malady was a 
peaceful and kind nepenthe. He saw Long¬ 
fellow lying dead in his coffin, and stood 
gazing at the strong, calm face for some 
moments. Then, turning to Holmes, he 
said, “That is the face of a very amiable 
gentleman, but I do not know who he is ” 
In his “ Hundred Thousand Miles of 
1 ravel the writer has observed and recorded 
much that is fresh and varied. But here and 
there the humour is strained, sometimes 
unpleasant, as, for example, the constant 
allusions to sea-sickness, a malady so well 
H known that it might sometimes be left to 
the imagination: “One does not know 
what a day may bring forth (or bring up) ” 
is not a very refined way of expressing the 
fact that one is not “ a good sailor.” 

The chapters on Mission Land, with which 
nie book concludes, are interesting but sad. 
That savage nations must be improved off 
the earth by superior civilisation is, perhaps, 
part of a necessary and natural law, yet the 
passing away, even of savages, is sorrowful. 

George Newcomen. 
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Woman under the English Law, from the 
landing of the Saxons to the Present Time . 
By A. E. Cleveland. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Three feelings are excited by the most 
cursory reading of Mr. Cleveland’s treatise, 
and all three are feelings of wonder: there 
is wonder at the prodigious ambition mani¬ 
fested in the very vastness of its title: there 
is wonder as to the class of persons to whom 
it is supposed to address itself; there is 
wonder, lastly, as to the object which its 
author had in view when he wrote it. 
.fourteen centuries odd of the history of 
woman m this country—it is true, only in 
her legal aspects, but still in all her legal 
aspects! An echo of “Passons an deluge, 
monsieur, seems to arise at the back of one’s 
mind when the very name of this huge 
survey is breathed. But the preface cures 
all that: not impatience that so much, but 
thanWulness that no more is put before us 
should be the reader’s mental state. 

“ In the laws of every nation which has attained 
to such a degree of civilisation as to have 

ther«°^« V °, f j uris P ra denoe to writing, 

to he found certain enactments dealing 
tKJt, Uy w ° m ? n > « distinguished from 

to theTe lals. 7 Pfl0p,e OWing obedience 

“A* a P r ?® f ? f the universality of this rule, 
we have but to look at the three great systems 
ol jurisprudence existing in the plst-viz., the 
Hebraic, the Greek, and the Roman.” 

Let us give thanks and be glad that, in 
proving this profoundly original proposition, 
Mr. Cleveland has not thought fit to dip into 
the stores of his impliedly encyclopaedic 
°T f la T> l0T a “ W °man under 

the Hebraic Law from the Flight of Hagar 

nnd? «P 6a ri h °u T Sa PP hira .” a “Woman 
under the Greek Law from the Elopement 

of Helen to the Sack of Corinth,” or a 
Han« ma p 1 fi Und a r v t - he Roman La w from the 
Theodora.” 19 ^ ‘° the Marriage °f 

J ast .’ however, as is the field, the book 
ltsaif is of modest dimensions. In about 


three hundred pages of large type Mr. 
Cleveland deals with the law of marriage 
and divorce, the law of real and personal 
property, the law of bankruptcy, the law 
of public health, the criminal law, the 
ecclesiastical law, the feudal system, the 
metropolitan police courts, the laws of 
Aethelbirght, Ecgbertus, Cnut, Henry YIH. 
and Victoria, as they affect “ woman.” This 
one fact seems enough to show that the book 
is not a book for lawyers. Nor does it 
appear to have been written for students; 
it is too undogmatic in its tone—“the 
object of this law, it would seem, was . . 
“what the exact meaning of the word 
deception, as here used, may be, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say “ what the meaning of this 
law „is, unfortunately, we are unable to 
say —it is too discursive, too literary, too 
vague. Though the only books advertised 
at the end of it are “ works by the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman ,” and the novels 
of Beatrice Whitby and Edna Lyall, it is 
oertainly not a lady’s book; for it treats, 
necessarily and most discreetly, of breaches 
of the seventh commandment, and of those 
onmes which are tried at assizes on Satur¬ 
day afternoons after all women and boys 
have been ordered to leave the court. 
Nor is it a book for the general public. 
Mr. Cleveland would be sanguine indeed 
if he thought there would be many of 
Messrs. Mudie’s subscribers who would 
importune the librarian for light reading on 
gavdkmd and petit treason, the publication 
of banns and the punishment of bigamy. 
Under these circumstances the mere reviewer 
maybe pardoned if he writes of “ Woman, 
&c.”, as the undergraduate in the divinity 
examination wrote of original sin: “We 
approach this awful subject with mingled 
feelings of reverence and fear: and here it 
might not be inappropriate to mention the 
names of the blessed kings of Israel and 
Judah. As a lawyer might say, we con 
fess and avoid. 

The author’s aim is a matter of almost 
equal uncertainty. If one might surmise, 
the ongm of the book would appear to be 
tois. Mr. Cleveland was entangled in the 
Woman s Rights Movement; and as it is the 
privilege of “ man ” to be entangled some¬ 
how or other by “ woman,” this is as good 
a way of submitting; to the common lot as 
another. Accordingly, he took to reading 
history in order to justify his faith; and as 
fea read he wrote in a diligent commonplace 
book, and having written he published, and, 

. Woman under English Law, und so 
weiter. But the book belies the hypothesis: 
it is not partisan, it is not prejudiced; and 
if not very wise, it is not so foolish as to 
wrOTt facts to a foregone conclusion. To 
each of the five parts, into which the book 
is methodically divided, Mr. Cleveland has 
annexed a summary, and here he shows 
mmsclf a fair and unoriginal observer; he 
doffs the faithful fanatic, and stands forth 
as the (somewhat pedestrian) philosopher. 

wu been .. 8ugge8ted that the strides 
which the nation made in education during the 
nrst half of the oentury has chiefly contributed 
to this change, and there can be no doubt that 
education did in a manner help to bring about. 
these alterations. Yet we think it is necessary { 


wrought this effect upon our laws. We allude 
to the French Revolution. Upon the sweeping 
away of the Frenoh monarchy, the temporary 
abolition of the Churoh, with the introduction 
of the rights of man, a plea was raised for the 
rignts of woman. ... And this idea, in a 
limited sense, took root in England. With 
Reform Bills, extension of the franchise, trade 
unions, the theory that the rich man had a duty 
to perform to his poorer neighbour, all, more 
or less, the outcome of the Frenoh Revolution, 
oame the idea that woman, either married or 
smgle, was in justice entitled to more rights 
and liberties man the law had up to 
granted her. That it took several years ere it 
had any effect upon legislation is not surprising; 
less surprising, perhaps, in England than in any 
other country, because of the innate conservatism 
of its people, who refuse all reforms until they 
are thoroughly satisfied that such are the wishes 
of the majority.” 

This is a quotation fairly representative of 
Mr. Cleveland. The English is indifferent; 
the grammar is defective; and as a piece of 
philosophic history we could most of us have 
matched it. But this is not the writing 
of the supporter of a faction. The voice 
is the voice of a thoughtful, truth-seek¬ 
ing man. And that is the pify of the 
whole thing. The enterprise of tracing 
through the history of English law the 
growth of special restrictions on women’s 
liberty, and the procsss of their removal, 
was an interesting and useful one. Nothing 
much about the present, and still less about 
the future, can be inferred from it; but 
there is no doubt that “man” has not 
treated “woman” very well heretofore, 
though it is doubtful if “ woman,” left to 
herself, would have found it out. “ Man” 
may as well be informed of his delinquen¬ 
cy 68 Mr- Cleveland for the prosecution. 
Bat the thing was worth more pains than 
he has given it. He might have gone to 
more original authorities; he might have 
put his materials together less in the mode 
of a patchwork; he need not have sounded 
the depths of platitude; in fine, as Gold¬ 
smith's cognoscente was wont to observe, “If 
the artist had taken more pains the result 
would have been more satisfactory.” Per¬ 
haps Mr. Cleveland may be emboldened to 
fyy again; let us hope so, for he has it in 
him to do better; it may even be that on a 
second and more disciplined attempt he may 
write a book for lawyers and students—in a 
way, too, for ladies and the general public. 
With more original research, more logical 
arrangement, and more wisdom in his con¬ 
clusions, he may become a highly meritori¬ 
ous author. J. A.. Hamilton. 


uajha’s obiticaii edition of dante’s “ de 

VULGABI ELOQUENTIA.” 

11 Trattato Be Fulgari Eloquentia. Per cura 
di Pio Eajna. (Firenze: Successori Le 
Monnier.) 

This volume is, with the exception of the 
monthly Bullettino, the first publication of 
the Italian Dante Society, which was 
founded in 1888. One of the chief objeots 
of the society has been, almost from the 
first, the preparation and issue of critical 
editions of Dante’s works, at any rate of the 


^Aiaujk it us necessary i 

to do8e .°f. tlie eighteenth century minor works. To Prof. Pio 'Eajna was 

m order to find one of the chief cause, which } assign, at his own request, the taskof 
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editing the Be Vulgari Eloquentia, on which 
he had been at work as far back as 1880. 
The present volume is the outcome of his 
labours, the harvest of many years, by no 
means uninterrupted by other work, of toil¬ 
some and conscientious preparation. 

The fate of the Be Vulgari Eloquentia has 
been a somewhat curious one. It was first 
printed, not in the original Latin, but in an 
Italian version, by Qian Giorgio Trissino 
(1478-1550); this was published at Vicenza 
in 1529, under the title of Bante de la Vwl- 
gare Elwquenzia; Iradwttm in lingua Italiana 
(certain of the vowels throughout the .book 
being represented in Qreek characters). As 
Trissino’s name was not appended to this 
translation, the authorship of it was for a 
long time disputed. It was thought by 
some to be from the hand of Dante himself, 
and this theory finds supporters even at the 
present day. There is, however, no reason¬ 
able doubt now as to the correctness of the 
attribution to Trissino, who was unhesi¬ 
tatingly named as the author by Varchi in 
the Ercolano ; he says: 

“Havete dunque a sapere, che M. GKovan- 
giorgio Trissino Vicentino . . . tradusse, non 
s('> donde, ne in qual modo se gli havesse, due 
libri della Volgar eloquenza.” 

The original Latin was printed for the 
first time at Paris in 1577, by Jacopo 
Corbinelli, a Florentine exile, under the 
protection of Catharine de Medicis, whose 
son Henry, Duke of Anjou (afterwards 
Henry HI.), he had accompanied to Poland 
a few years before. Corbinelli for a time 
shared the opinion of those who regarded 
Dante as the author of the Italian version 
of the treatise; later he attributed it to 
Boccaccio; but eventually he was convinced 
that it was the work of Trissino. Corbinelli’s 
edition of the Latin text has served as the 
base for all subsequent editions, of which 
there have been] about a dozen, all, with 
one exception, printed in Italy. The one 
exception is the text printed in the recently 
published Oxford Dante, under the editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Moore. This text, for the pur¬ 
poses of which the labours of preceding 
editors and annotators, such as Fraticelli, 
Giuliani, Prompt, &c., had been freely laid 
under contribution by Dr. Moore, was, until 
the publication of the present volume by 
Prof. Rajna, the nearest approach to a 
critical edition that had yet appeared. 

Dr. Moore laboured under the disadvan¬ 
tage of having to reconstitute his text, so 
far as it was reconstituted, without being 
able to give his reasons for the changes he 
introduced, the plan of the Oxford edition 
not admitting of any commentary or appa- 
ratu* eriticus. Obviously, therefore, though 
the Oxford text might be, and admittedly 
is, accepted as an improvement in many 
important respects on its predecessors, it 
could not in any sense be regarded as 
final. Consequently it is no disparagement 
to Dr. Moore’s critical ability to say that 
henceforth the student of the Be Vulgari 
Eloquentia must look to Prof. Rajna rather 
than to him for guidance where questions 
regarding the text are concerned. A de¬ 
tailed comparison of the two texts would be 
out of place here. Suffice it to say that the 
emendations and corrections introduced by 


Prof. Rajna may be numbered by the score, 
and that in nearly every instance his read¬ 
ing is an improvement—an improvement, 
that is, not in the sense that the passage is 
made to run more easily or more intelligibly, 
but in the sense that we feel confident we 
have made a nearer approach to the original 
text. In not a few instances Prof. Rajna 
has been able, by a careful collation of 
MSS., to restore without hesitation what 
was undoubtedly the original reading. An 
interesting case in point occurs in the last 
sentence of chap. v. of book ii., where all 
the printed editions read “ quomodo ligare 
quis debeat,” the marginal gloss (or con¬ 
jecture) in one of the MSS. having been 
substituted for the actual reading, which 
was not understood. In this particular 
instance Prof. Rajna himself did not arrive 
at the right reading until after his text was 
printed, so that it appears among the cor¬ 
rections and additions at the end of the 
Introduction. The MSS. read what appears 
to be inert s, which in one of them is glossed 
“forsitan ligare Prof. Rajna, not seeing 
at first what this could stand for, after much 
hesitation took it for an irregular abbre¬ 
viation of innectere, which he introduced 
into his text in place of the usual reading 
ligare. Later on, however, it flashed upon 
him that the real reading was mere («<., in 
MSS, were, which, of course, might equally 
well stand for the unintelligible inere of the 
MS 8 .). The existence of this word in 
medieval Latin is well established, and it 
bears exactly the meaning needed in the 
context : namely, “ to bind.” Thus St. 
Isidore of Seville, in his Etymologiae, says 
apropos of “ vates,” in a passage quoted 
by Prof. Rajna: 

“ Vates a vi mentis appellatos, Varro auctor est; 
vel a viendis carminibas, id est flectendie, hoc est 
modulandis; . . . viere enim antiqui pro vincire 
ponebant ” (VIII. vii. 3). 

Dante was familiar with the Etymologiae 
of St. Isidore, and, probably enough, with 
this very passage. In any case, he himself 
elsewhere makes use of a compound of the 
word viere, namely, aviere, in the passage in 
the Convivio (iv. 6) in which he quotes 
Uguecione’s derivation of the word autor. 
Uguccione says: 

‘ ‘ Invenitur quoddam verbum defecti vum, scilicet 
avieo,-es, idest ligo,-as, et inde autor, idest 
ligator.” 

Prof. 1 Rajna’s restoration of viere to the 
text, therefore, is a very happy emendation— 
we only regret with him that the solution of 
the difficulty did not occur to him soon 
enough to admit of the correction being 
made before he had finally printed his text. ‘ 
Three MSS. only of the Be Vulgari Elo¬ 
quentia are known to exist; of these, one 
distinguished as G (in the town library at 
Grenoble), dates from the end of the four¬ 
teenth or the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury ; the second, distinguished as T (from 
having been in the possession of theTrivulzio 
family), belongs to about the same date; 
while the third, distinguished as V (now in 
the Vatican Library at Rome), was executed 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
for the celebrated Cardinal Bembo, who 
enriched it with many marginal notes and 
glosses in his own handwriting. V is so 


evidently a copy of T that Prof. Rajna has 
disregarded it so far as his “apparatus 
eriticus ” is concerned, and has relied upon 
G and T only. He has made use also of 
the translation of Trissino, as well as of the 
printed editions, from that of Corbinelli 
(1577) down to that of Giuliani (1878), 
giving the most important variants from 
each in his notes. He thus practically 
supplies us with an almost complete history 
of the text. This collation of the printed 
editions furnishes one proof more, if it 
were needed, of the lamentable inefficiency 
of Giuliani as an editor. No one who has 
had the slightest experience of his vagaries 
in that capacity will be disposed to dissent 
from the verdict passed on him by Prof. 
Rajna, who is by no means a hostile critic— 
indeed, we may take this opportunity of 
saying that though Prof. Rajna has con¬ 
stantly to differ from the opinions of his 
fellow-labourers in the same field, he has 
not a harsh word for anyone throughout 
the volume, not even for those who, with 
regrettable intemperance, have discharged 
upon him what he describes as an “ ava¬ 
lanche of abuse ” (una valanga ii contumelie). 
Of Giuliani he says : 

“Dire che col lavoro suo proprio il Giuliani 
faceBse progredire notevolmente la critioa del 
testo, potrebb’ essere pieta verso un uomo 
quanto mat rispettabile, ma sarebbe in pari 
tempo cecita, o menzogna. Metodo, all’ infuori 
del principio, non sempre opportuno, dello 
spiegar Dante con Dante, il Giuliani non ne 
aveva; ncume, non molto; cognizione di latinita 
medievale, nessuna.” 


We cannot altogether approve of the 
orthographical canons laid down by Prof. 
Rajna, and followed by him in his text. It 
is hard to see what can be gained, for in¬ 
stance, by maintaining such inconsistencies 
of spelling as locuniur and loquuntur, saltern 
and saltim, hausteritas and aurientes, advena- 
mm and avene (though here, possiblv, we 
have to do with two distinct words), Ystria- 
nos and Istrianis, and the like; especially 
when other inconsistencies of the MSS. are 
disregarded, e g., Marclda for Marca (I. x. 6). 
It must not be supposed that the mainten¬ 
ance of these different spellings is accidental: 
quite on the contrary, it is deliberate, and 
each particular case is argued at length in 
an elaborate essay on the orthography of. 
medieval Latin in the Introduction; but 
we are bound to say that we have not found 
Prof. Rajna’s. arguments on these points 
convincing. We also, under the circum¬ 
stances, disapprove of his representation of 
the diphthong ae by simple e always ( eloquentie, 
asine, hec, sue, Ade, &c.), of the use of y for i 
( Ytalia, ydioma, yspidus, &c.), and of many 
other similar peculiarities, which, however 
appropriate in a diplomatic reproduction 
of a MS. text, are surely out of place 
in an edition of this kind, where they 
are needlessly confusing to the eye. We 
wish Prof. Rajna could be persuaded to 
reprint his text separately, in uniform and 
modernised spelling, together with a brief 
glossary of the less common words. It would 
be an immense boon to the Dante student 
for ordinary working purposes; and the 
example thus set might be followed by the 
Italian Dante Society in the case of the 

other works of Dante which they propose 
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to issue. After all, the text is the main 
thing that is wanted, and it would be doing 
a good service to place it in a cheap form 
within reach of the many who could never 
hope to possess a copy of the present work, 
winch is only issued in a limited edition; 
while even to those who did possess it, the 
smaller form would be a great convenience, 
for, whatever the merits of the complete 
work may be, it can hardly be described as 
a handy volume, consisting as it does of 
more than four hundred royal octavo pages. 

In addition to the text (which, for con¬ 
venience of reference, Prof. Bajna has 
broken up into numbered paragraphs—an 
excellent Innovation) and critical notes, the 

S resent volume contains a lengthy intro- 
nction, which is replete with valuable in¬ 
formation. The first portion is devoted to 
a careful description and history of each of 
the three known MSS.; this is followed by 
a detailed account of the various printed 
editions, translations, &c.; and, in conclu¬ 
sion, we are furnished with the criteria for 
the formation of the text as it now stands, 
including an exhaustive examination into 
the relationship between the several MSS., 
and an essay on the orthography of 
medieval Latin, to which we' have already 
referred. There are also facsimile pages of 
each of the three MSS. In the Preface we 
are promised a supplementary volume, to 
which we look forward with great interest, 
containing illustrative commentaries and 
notes, together with full indices, and per¬ 
haps a new translation. May we not have 
to wait too long for it! With the present 
volume, for which Prof. Bajna deserves 
the warm thanks of every genuine student 
of Dante, the Italian Dante Society has 
made a most successful dibut. Let us hope 
that in the succeeding volumes the same high 
standard of excellence will be maintained. 

In conclusion, we may direct the attention 
of the editor to a few misprints which are 
not indnded in the list of errata. The most 
important are equalitem for equalitatem in 
the text (p. 182, n. 1); remanent for remanet 
in the notes (p. 35,1. 1); and circonstatibm 
for circonetmtibm in the Introduction 
(p. olvii., 1. 9). Paget Toynbee. 

NEW N0VEL8. 

Lady VaVs Elopement. By John Bicker- 
dyke, (Hutchinson.) 

An Easy-going Fellow. By 0. J. Wills. 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

A First Fleet Marriage. By Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Wrongly Condemned. By Mrs. Bagot Harts. 
(Jarrold.) 

Our Widow. By Florence Warden. (White.) 
A Fatal Mistake. By Henry Murray. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo. 
(A. & 0. Black.) 

Across an Ulster Fog. By M. Hamilton. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mo Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. Pin- 
sent. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tales of South Africa. By H. A. Bryden. 

(Archibald Constable.) 

The opening chapters of John Bickerdyke’s 


book are excellent, especially the first 
chapter. Lady Val, the wife of a gross 
creature, Sir Ambrose, returns to her 
house to find the door closed against her by 
her husband, who, having Been her in a 
cafe and a music-hall with a man, suspects 
her of infidelity. The man was the lady’s 
brother, returned after a long visit to South 
Africa. A great deal of the subsequent 
action of the tale is devoted to the efforts 
of Sir Ambrose to find his fugitive wife, 
and we get some excellent pictures of life in 
German towns and in Norway. The author 
rises to his highest, so far as the drama of 
his story goes, in the vivid scene where 
Sir Ambrose Val pays the penalty of his 
crimes. The book would have been far 
better from an artistic point of view, if the 
author had not made it a vehicle—and that 
not in a very adroit manner—for ventilating 
his views on the iniquities of the poor law, 
and on the oppression and injustice of which 
county magnates are guilty. We do not 
say his views are false, but their interpola¬ 
tion stops the action of the tale and is 
indefensible. Again, his love-making is not 
happy, and his sneers at the New Woman 
are trite. Construction is not John Bicker- 
dyke’s strong point, but analysis is. More¬ 
over, he can paint natural scenes artistically 
and with poetic insight. He understands 
the nature of woman; he has studied man 
to advantage. Sometimes he recalls Hardy, 
oftener Dickens; but in his earlier chapters 
there is much of Meredith — in fact, he 
writes in lucid Meredithian phrases. There 
is a good deal of humour, too, in the book. 
It is full of cleverness. 

We are afraid there are plenty of penniless 
persons in the world who, being in the 
position of the “easy-going fellow” of 
Mr. C. J. Wills’s novel, would do as he did. 
This young man has a rich unde who makes 
him an allowance of £3000 a year, on 
condition that when he does marry he 
is to choose a high-born maiden, and one 
whom the uncle approves. Jack Norris, 
however, is not proof against the charms 
of Ethel Longstaffe, a lovely girl, 
altogether too good for him. He deceives 
her by entering into a mock marriage with 
her, though he meant to legalise their union 
if the fraud were discovered and the victim 
of it wished him to do so. She does find 
out the deceit; but rather than ruin finan¬ 
cially the man she loves, she leaves him. 
Jack now marries a woman of the brand 
approved by his uncle, and has misery for 
his portion. The deeply wronged Ethel 
keeps true to him, and “the easy-going 
fellow ”—a lax euphemism for a confounded 
blackguard—receives better things than he 
deserved. His detrimental wife dies, his 
uncle leaves him a fortune, and he is mated 
to the woman he has victimised. Thus fate 
gave him the opportunity to bIut over, 
though he could never obliterate, his perfidy. 
The novel is fluently written, and is a 
good piece of workmanship. 

In A First Fleet Marriage we hail a book 
of more than ordinary excellence. Life in 
New South Wales in the early days of its 
settlement is vividly and, so far as we 
can judge, accurately described. William 
Bryant has been transported for smuggling. 
A noble-minded woman, Mary Broad, who 


loved him, gets herself transported also. 
Permission having been given for the con¬ 
victs to marry, the pair pass through a series 
of stirring adventures together. However, 
it is not in plot or situation that this book 
excels. Its value lies in the fact that it 
achieves its purpose. It gives us an insight 
into life in Australia at the end of the last 
century. 

Mrs. Bagot Harte can write a melodramatic 
tale with the best of them. Her plot is 
familiar enough; but the story is told boldly 
and forcibly, and in a facile manner. Henry 
Hamilton is handsome and fascinating. He 
is also intensely selfish: his god is himself, 
to whom everyone must bow and everything 
else be made subservient. He acts as 
curate to his brother, a rector, and gets all 
the credit which ought to belong to his 
unselfish kinsman. He is married secretly 
to a young Quakeress, Euth Morley, and 
has a child by her two years old. This does 
not prevent him from engaging himself to 
Bita Metcalf, who loves him passionately. 
Discovering Hamilton’s secret, Bita poisons 
him. Suspicion falls on Buth and her 
brother, who are only saved from the hang¬ 
man by Bita’s timely confession. The 
scenes in court are well written, and the 
book, if not very informing, is certainly in¬ 
teresting. 

It cannot be said of Miss Warden’s story 
that it has originality of idea or conception, 
but there is a delightful abundance of 
frivolity running through its pages which 
recall to us youth and springtime. The 
three heroines are charming, irresponsible 
creatures, entirely unconventional in their 
ideas, and somewhat unfettered as to their 
actions. It is entertaining to follow their 
moods and experiences, and satisfactory to 
discover that they all get good husbands in 
the end, able to take care of them and 
make them happy. 

The superficiality of Mr. Henry Mimay’s 
novel will be obvious to any experienced 
man or woman of the world. For instance, 
it is ridiculous to represent a young man of 
talent surmounting all the technical diffi¬ 
culties of drawing from the figure with¬ 
out having served his apprenticeship to 
the art. However, every rule has its 
exception ; and it is conceivable that 
Bonald Masson might have become an 
expert figure painter without the training 
which almost all of his predecessors have 
imposed upon themselves. Masson had 
been brought up to believe himself the 
heir to a fine estate. On his father’s death 
he discovers he is a beggar. In his 
extremity he turns to art, and in due 
season mounts the ladder to fame. He 
shares his good fortune with an erring but 
not intrinsically vicious woman, and rejects 
his first love, though her father, watching his 
career, has left him a fortune of two millions 
if he will marry her. The minor characters 
in the book are the more entertaining. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo is decidedly an 
acquisition for English novel readers. He 
writes freshly, and he deals with fresh 
scenes. His style is conspicuously spon¬ 
taneous : he has the knack of presenting to 
us in quickly changing pictures the essential 
characteristics of the count y and the people 
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he writes about. What could be more enter- 
taming than chapter z. of An Odd Situation ? 
It begins with a delightful description of 
& midsummer day on the boundary line 
between the State of New York and Canada 
Then we get a graphic picture of a storm 
or rather a whirlwind; and the whole finishes 
with as direct a human note as one would 
wish for—the joy of an old Canadian that 
one of the twins born to his daughter has 
come into the world on the British side of 
the line. Lucinda Briggs, the maid of all 
work, is delightfully refreshing. 

The author of “A Self-denying Ordin 
ance” achieved so palpable a hit in that 
work, quite remarkable as a picture of a 
by no means limited section of society, that 
anything coming from the same pen would 
be sure of a hearty welcome. Across 
n Ulster Bog is a true description of 
life in a typical Ulster village. The Bev, 
Samuel Duffin, an extremely careful man, 
does not order all his ways with care, 
for he becomes father to pretty Ellen 
Lindsay’s child. The brothers, bent on 
revenge, waylay Duffin one night and thrash 
him until he dies, letting his body slip 
iato a bog. All this is truly Irish. The 
tale has humour, and it has pathos. In 
its author we hail a new writer of real 
power. 

Miss Ellen F. Pinsent’s No Place for 
Repentance, in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new 
Mries of “ Original Short Stories,” tells of 
a sleepy Lincolnshire village, called Cows- 
thorpe, to whioh a curate comes—one M r . 
Harold Campion. He is a secret devotee 
of the brandy bottle, though he is assiduous 
in saying others from drink. Loving a 
beautiful girl, Beatrice Foster, he tries to 
crush the demon which holds him in bondage, 
but all in vain. The relations between this 
girl and Campion are prettily written and 
conceived. Slight as the tale is, it has the 
merit of directness and concentration. 

Few can write of South Africa as Mr. 
Bryden writes of it. He has the advantage 
of intimate knowledge, enforced by accu¬ 
rate and careful observation; and he 
bas, too, a very pretty literary sense, 
and a style all his own. His collection 
of South African tales merits high praise. 
The stories are unequal, by which it is 
intended that all do not reach the high 
level of “ A Desert Mystery ” or “ A Bush- 
woman’s Bomance.” Mr. Bryden writes as 
a philosopher and as an artist. Moreover, 
he knows what he is writing about. The 
pathos and witchery of “ A Legend of 
Prince Maurice,” the humour of “Vrouw 
Van Yuuren’s Frenchman,” the weirdness 
of “ The Secret of Yerloren Vlei,” show the 
author’s versatility and range. Anyone who 
knows South Africa, and loves it, will feel 
himself under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Bryden. His stories are enthralling. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


TWO VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Pope Leo XIII. By Justin McCarthy. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) This is a pleasantly written 
sketch of continental history curing the Ponti- 
ficate of Leo XIII. We find Prince Bismarck, Dr. 
Walsh, Count de Mun, Cardinal Lavigerie, the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, the Emperor of 
Germany, Cardinal Gibbons, drawn in these 
pages with good nature and sympathy. Mr. 
McCarthy is a past master with scissors and 
paste, but white our recollections of the 
oolumnsofthe Times and the Daily Chronicle are 
refreshed by a perusal of this little book, we 
find in it absolutely nothing new about the 
Pope. It is quite true that there are very few 
men who could write anything new about 
Leo XIII., and those few would not take the 
world into their confidence. There is, however, 
one distinguished man of letters who is 
qualified above all men to write the life of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and that is Mr. Marion Craw¬ 
ford. The highest compliment is the truth, 
and the truth is that his Holiness is the 
embodiment of all that is good and great in the 
Italian character. No writer has so thoroughly 
and closely identified himself with things 
Roman as the creator of Prince Saracinesca. It 
is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Marion Craw¬ 
ford, who is more Italian than the Italians 
will some day give us a portrait of the Pope— 
not as he is reflected in the Petit Journal, or 
even in the dispatches of Cardinal Rampolla, 
but a portrait of the man himself. This would 
be a great task, and worthy of his genius, 
When we turn to the biography, so called, by 
Mr. McCarthy, we find too much of the 
biographer and too little of his hero. The con¬ 
stant interruptions of the narrative by the 
interpolation of little sermons on Home Rule 
are tedious and provoking. This is as we 
expected, but,we are disappointed at the attitude 
Mr. McCarthy takes on the still burning 
question of the temporal power of the Pope 
We should have welcomed either a strenuous 
defence of Italian unity or a resolute attack 
on the Kingdom of Italy. Mr. McCarthy does 
neither one nor the other. He simply evades 
the question. “ Whether the majority of the 
Italian people are right or wrong, it is hardly 
a part of my task just now to inquire.” It 
is obvious enough that one who professes to 
write a biography of the Pope must say 
Yes” or “No” to the question—Is 
Rome to continue to be the capital of 
Italy P Doubtless the whilom correspondent 
of the Garibaldian Daily News finds this an 
inconvenient question; but the question 
must be answered by the biographer of one 
who is, in his own judgment, not only the 
Head of the Catholic Church, but the Sovereign 
of Rome. If Mr. McCarthy faces both ways 
on the question of Papal sovereignty, he goes 
“baldheaded” for the dogma of Papal in¬ 
fallibility. We confess to a preference for the 
unregenerate Justin to the theological Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., who counts the priests 
among his stauuchest supporters. “ The bio¬ 
grapher of Pins IX. writes the history of an 
era rather than that of a man. The biographer 
of Leo XIII. writes the history of a man rather 
than that of an era.” It is to be regretted 
that the writer of a “ History of Our Own 
Times ” did not write the history of the era, 
rather than the biography of a man whose life 
he was in no special sense qualified to undertake. 

Robert Whitaker McAll. (Religions Tract 
Society.) This is a fragment of autobiography 
by the late founder of the McAll Mission in 
Paris, continued and completed by bis wife. 
Robert Whitaker McAll came of an old Non¬ 
conformist stock. His grandfather—“hand¬ 
some, fluent, easygoing”—was a favourite 
preacher in the Countess of Huntingdon Con¬ 
nexion at Gloucester, St. Ives, and White¬ 
chapel. The grandfather seems to have received 
the baokhanded compliment of being “ easy 
going ” because the old gentleman was fond 
of smoking—a practice which the father of our 
Robert obtained his son’s solemn promise never 
to indulge in. Robert the second was a 
Wesleyan minister at Macclesfield, where the 


refusal of the Bishop, in 1778, to induct the 
Rev. David Simpson of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
“ as being a Methodist ” bad naturally given 
a great local impetus to Wesleyanism. But 
while the Church was inclining to Methodism, 
many of the Dissenters were inclining to Uni- 
tarianism. The Dissenters of Exeter were the 
first to be charged, so long ago as 1718, with 
holding “ damnable heresies, denying the Lord 
that bought them.” Peirce, the eloquent prota¬ 
gonist of Nonconformity against State Church- 
ism, was a Presbyterian minister in the capital of 
the West who did not hold the orthodox view of 
the divinity of the three persons of the Trinity. 
He was ejected from his chapel. After this 
intolerant act Unitarianism spread with rapid¬ 
ity, not only in the West of England and 
London, but also in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
It is interesting, therefore, to find traces of its 
growth in this strictly orthodox book. Mr. 
McAU's mother was a Whitaker, and the 
Whitakers being Presbyterians attended the 
Macclesfield chapel of that sect. The minister, 
following in the doctrinal footsteps of Peirce 
and Lavington, and not in those of Calamy, 
declared from the pulpit that the “ blood of 
Jesus Christ was of no more value than the 
blood of a bull or a goat.” This brutal statement 
naturally aroused opposition, and the opposition 
found its Janet Geddes in old Mrs. Whitaker 
(the grandmother of the third Robert McAll), 
who rose from her seat, exclaiming, “ This is 
not the Gospel ; you who are of the same mind 
follow me.” The date of this interesting 
exodus is not given; but it must have been 
before 1778, as Rev. David Simpson became 
the chaplain of the seceding Presbyterians, who 
preferred the old views to the new. Robert 
McAll the second was an exemplary man, bat 
a preacher of sermons of inordinate length. 
He caused an alarum to be placed under his 
pulpit bookboard, and the deacon sitting beneath 
was to pull it at twelve o’clock. “ On the first 
morning the deacon pulled, bnt no heed was 
taken ; a second pull provoked only a thunder¬ 
clap ; the third was fatal, for the preacher 
stopped—not himself, but the instrument.” 
This is a book that specially appeals to the 
serious reader, but we have not Bpace here to 
dwell on the really remarkable Evangelistic 
Mission in France. France is a Roman 
Catholic country. It is therefore oreditable 
to the public opinion of our neighbours that 
two French medals should have been presented 
to this Protestant ohampion—one in recognition 
of bis services to education, and the other in 
recognition of his services to humanity. It is 
such men as Robert Whitaker Mo All that by 
their unselfish lives knit together friendly 
nations closer still. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately a first series of Studies in Dante , by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Moore, editor of the “ Oxford 
Dante.” Dr. Moore gives in this volume a 
list of direot quotations from Scripture and 
from classical authors exceeding 600 in number, 
and also of allusions and forms of expression 
which more or less certainly imply a reference 
to some previous writer. The index of cita¬ 
tions is preceded by an examination of Dante’s 
treatment of the principal anthors from whom 
he quotes, with a full discussion of any passages 
which seem to call for special comment. The 
second series, containing miscellaneous essays 
on various subjects connected with Dante, will 
appear after a short interval. 

Messrs. Lonohans & Co. announce, as in 
preparation, The Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the son and 
biographer of “ Ideal ” ^Tard.; 
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Mb. John Murray announces Running the 
Blockade: a personal narrative of adventures, 
risks, and escapes during the American Civil 
War, by Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, with maps 
and illustrations by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. 

Mb. J. Holden MacMichael, of Horley, 
Surrey, has prepared a book upon what he 
calls “ The Vanishing Signs of London that 
is to say, the sign-boards or other emblems 
of trade which still survive in central London 
between St. James’s and Whitechapel. Of 
these, he has been able to enumerate over one 
hundred—for the most part hidden from the 
view of the casual wayfarer, and sometimes 
preserved only on letter-paper; while an equal 
number are added that have been lost to sight 
within the last few years. The book will form 
a volume of about 300 pages, dealing generally 
with the origin of trade signs, their history, 
and their associations; and, if sufficient sup¬ 
port is obtained, it will be illustrated with 
figured examples of nearly every sign described. 
Mr. David Nutt will receive subscriptions. 

A NEW volume of the “ Camden Library ” is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will treat of the The History and, 
Development of Ecclesiastical Vestments , and is 
written by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister. The vest¬ 
ments of the Eastern and Western Churches are 
fully described and their significance noted; 
some account is also given of those of the 
Nestorian and Armenian Churches, of which 
little is generally known. The volume will be 
copiously illustrated, and will contain several 
important appendices and a bibliography on 
the subject. 

Mb. Henry Johnson, author of books on 
Milton and Hannah More, is engaged upon a 
biography of Shirley Brooks, based chiefly upon 
unpublished letters. Mr. Johnson is anxious to 
secure the assistance of any friends of Shirley 
Brooks who may be willing to help him with 
letters or personal reminiscences. Communica¬ 
tions should be addressed to him at 20, Blooms- 
bury-street. 

Early in the autumn Messrs. Swan, Sonnen- 
sohein & Co. will publish a work dealing with 
the education of women and girls in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, by Miss Christiani 
Bremner. The book is divided into four 
sections: elementary, secondary, higher, and 
teohnioo-professional education, briefly review¬ 
ing the progress made, and recording the latest 
statistics. Miss E. P. Hughes, principal of the 
Cambridge Teachers’ College, has undertaken 
to write the preface. Miss Bremner has herself 
been a secondary teacher in a girls’ school for 
many years. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co. will 
issue at an early date Bygone Berkshire, edited 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, with illustrations 
by Mr. Tindall W ildridge. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a novel by A. E. Wick¬ 
ham, authoress of “Loveday.” The scenes 
of the new book, which is to be called Fortune's 
Fingers, are laid principally in the North of 
England. 

Mr. Robert McClure, of Glasgow, has in 
the press a second edition of his brochure on 
Shorthand, based on Taylor’s system of steno¬ 
graphy. 

Herr G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, who recently 
published a List of Public Libraries of All 
Countries, compiled by Royal Librarian 
Richter, now proposes to follow up that work 
with a similar List of Important Private 
Libraries. He will be glad to receive informa¬ 
tion about any private collection in England 
which exceeds 4000 volumes, or which (though 
of less size} is devoted to some speciality. 


A selection from the poems of Goethe, with 
nearly 200 illustrations in the text and twelve 
full-page photogravures, is announced for issue 
in monthly parts by Herr Adolf Titze, of 
Leipzig. 

The eighteenth congress of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association is to be held 
at Berne during next week. The subjects to 
be discussed include: “The Means of obtain¬ 
ing the Adhesion of New Countries to the 
Berne Convention,” “ Copyright in Contribu¬ 
tions to Newspapers,” “ The Relations of 
Authors and Publishers.” It seems worthy of 
note that no English name is to be found 
among those who have announced their inten¬ 
tion of opening discussions. 

Corrigendum. —In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
letter on “ The Compulsory Fasting of Cattle,” 
in the Academy, August 14, p. 115, col. 3, line 
5, fur “ingulatus” read “iugulatus.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The Magazine of Art for September will contain 
a special supplement, devoted to the works of 
Sir John Millais, consisting of a memoir by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann and numerous reproductions 
of his most famous pictures. Two plates, a 
photogravure of “The Bride,” hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, and a steel engraving of “ A Reverie,” 
will be included. 

The forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will contain the following 
articles: “ The Future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” by Sir Walter Besant; “ The Power of 
the British Press,” by Mr. H. W. Lucy; and 
“ Novels without a Purpose,” by Mr. Grant 
Allen. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm has arranged to con¬ 
tribute a monthly causerie to To-Morrow, bear¬ 
ing the general title of “Ex Cathedra.” The 
first essay, on “ Mrs. Meynell’s Cowslip Wine,” 
will appear in the September number. 

Mr. Barry Pain, hitherto known as a 
writer of short stories, has written a novel, 
entitled “ The Octavo of Claudius,” which will 
first appear serially in the Ludgate Magazine, 
beginning with the September number. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn commences a 
new serial story, entitled “ Gerard’s Jungle,” 
in the number of Chums to be published on 
August 26, which forms the first of a new 
volume. The story is illustrated by Mr. Paul 
Hardy. The same number will contain the 
opening chapters of a new serial by Mr. 
Arthur J. Daniels; a chat with Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji, accompanied by a new photograph; 
the first of a series of “ True Fire Brigade 
Yams,” by Mr. Walter P. Wright, who has 
visited the big fire brigade centres of the 
country in order to gather his material; and a 
collection of letters from living celebrities, 
telling of the boyhood amusements of the 
several writers. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At the suggestion of a few friends, Mr. 
Edward W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s librarian, 
has sat for his portrait to Mr. W. H. Coaten, of 
Oxford-street, who has executed a very success¬ 
ful stone-etching. It is intended that only one 
hundred copies shall be printed for subscribers. 

The Marquis of Bute has signified his in¬ 
tention of contributing £10,000 to the University 
of Wales, for the purposes of technical education. 
The Drapers’ Company have also promised 
£10,000 towards the fund for providing new 
buildings; and the Government have offered 
£20,000, on condition that an equal amount is 
raised by public subscriptions. 


Mr. 8. C. M. Smith, of St. John’s College, j 
Cambridge, has been appointed to the chair of 
English literature at Firth College, Sheffield. 

Among those upon whom the University of 2 
Princeton proposes to confer the honorary * 
degree of LL.D.. at the sesquicentennial cele¬ 
bration to be held in October, is Dr. William * 
Peterson, principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. 

At the end of last session, the degree of 4 
Pb.D. was conferred upon thirty-one students 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. We ' 
quote the titles of some of the theses that are 
of philological iuterest: “ The Participle in 1 
Hesiod,” “ The Attitude of the Greek Trage¬ 
dians towards Nature,” “Musical Pitch and 
the Measurement of Intervals among the 
Ancient Greeks,” “The Subjects treated by the ’ 
Elder Seneca,” “The Syntax and Style of 
Macrobius.” It seems worthy of note that • 
not a single subject was concerned with English 
proper or with orientalism. - 

Last July the University of Chicago cele¬ 
brated the fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
From the address then delivered by the presi- .. 
dent, we learn that the total gifts from all “ 
sources amount to 11,500,000 dollars, of which 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller alone has given 
£7,500,000 dollars. The total number of 
students enrolled during the last year was ; 
1986, and the teaching staff numbers 184. 

As a memorial of H. C. Bunner, the Ameri- “ 
oan poet, who died recently, subscriptions are ; 
invited to provide the endowment for a medal, t 
to be awarded annually at Columbia University, - 
New York, to the student who submits the 
best essay of American literature. 

The latest addition to the “Bibliographical t 
Contributions ” of the Library of Harvard 
College is a catalogue of books on angling, i 
compiled by Miss Louise R. Albee. It is mainiy 
based on the fine collection of works on this i 
subject which Mr. John Bartlett, the veteran i 
author of the Dictionary of Familiar Quotations, i 
presented to the library four years ago. 

_ ! 

. ( 

IN MEMORIAM. 

LADY TENNYSON. ' 

The Poet went—his Pilot at the bar 

Gave him God-speed and turned toward the , 

land • 

Where lone upon the shore, with waving hand, ' 

Stood one who followed still her guiding star 
And watched it mount to heaven. Tho' sundered 1 

far ' 

Its glory sent such gladness to the strand, 

She waited patient, till the great command 
Came calling her to where the immortals are. 

Oh ! sweet the memory of the Lincoln lane, 

And sweet the joy of Shiplake’s marriage-bell, i 

Sweet, happy hours in Aldworth’s glade of 
pino, 

Or that loose-ordered garden known so well, 

But sweeter far, beyond all touch of pain, 

To feel thy love indissolubly thine ! 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


OBITUARY. 

JACOB POLYLAB. 

Corfu has recently lost a most worthy son, 
politically speaking, as well as an able writer 
and sweet singer, in the person of Jacob 
Polylas, who was born there in 1826. Losing 
his father early in life, he was indebted to the 
most tender care of a gifted mother for his 
ultimate success and honourable career in the 
world of letters. He was also fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of Solomos, the 
author of the celebrated Hymn to Liberty, 
when he was still young, the poet being then 
d by vl v/v/V Lv. 
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in the zenith of hie fame. He was thus at the 
beginning of life admitted into a circle where 
Harkoras, Typaldos, Manoneos, and other well- 
known names in modem Greek poetry were 
frequent guests. Thus favoured, he prosecuted 
his studies diligently, not only in Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, and Thucydides, but in the 
great masters of other countries—Schiller, 
Goethe, and Shakspere. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to literature, 
he was, however, touched by the questions of 
the hour, and threw himself into them with all 
the ardour of his enthusiastic temperament. 
Believing that his country demanded his ser¬ 
vices, he yielded to her invitations, and repre¬ 
sented the place of his birth in the Greek 
Parliament in 1869, 1872,1874,1875, and 1879. 

| B-sides his verses, for perhaps he cannot justly 
' be considered more than a minor poet, he wrote 
■xne charming tales, among which Tb uutpb xdSos 
1 ■■-inda first, both for its imaginative skill and 
I beauty of feeling; and he translated the whole 
of the Odyssey, portions of the Iliad, and 
‘Hamlet.” Apart from his literary merit, 
Jneob Polylag will always be remembered by 
bis countrymen for his integrity, his lofty 
principles, and his idealistic worship of the 
good m both art and nature. 

Elizabeth Mayhbw Edmonds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The last number of the Jewish Quarterly 
(Macmillans) prints the first of a series 
i of lectures which Mr. P. 0. Conybeare recently 
I delivered on “ The Demonology of the New 
| Testament.” After recapitulating the several 
i statements with regard to the existence, 
attributes, Ac., of demons which are contained 
in the New Testament, he asks what inter¬ 
pretation is to be put upon the theory that 
underlies these statements. In order to obtain 
an answer, he proposes to examine the history 
of the widespread belief in demons. In the 
'present lecture he confines himself to the early 
Christian Church. Hereafter he will deal with 
the Jews—before, during, and after the age of 
Christ; with the Greeks; with the ancient 
Assyrians mad Persians; and with primitive 
ran and savages. We have here also another 
ktnre, on “Samaritan Literature and 
I Edigion,” whioh was delivered by Mr. A. 
Cowley at the Jews’ College last March. 
Vhile in manner popular, it shows the devotion 
vkich the lecturer has expended on the subject 
hr several years past. Dr. A. Nenbaner prints, 
from MSS. in the Bodleian, some documents 
resting to the Jewish oommnnity in Cairo in 
the second half of the twelfth oentury; the 
Eev. L. M. Simmons gives an account of the 
-sw of agency in the Talmud, so far as it is to 
be gathered from incidental passages; and Dr. 

1 H. Kay Berlin g notices a book of aphorisms in 
1 Catalan, whioh was oompiled for the sons of the 
hag at the beginning of the fourteenth 
1 century, by a Jew named Jehuda Bonsenyor, of 
Barcelona. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Wb quote the following from the annual report 
of Dr. B. Garnett, keeper of the department of 
printed books in the British Museum: 

! “ Acquisitions of Spsoial Interest. — The most 

remarkable acquisition made during the past year 
ms been the highly important one of no less than 
i 1014 editions and translations of the ‘ Imitation of 
' Christ ’ ascribed to Thomas A Kempis, including 
all those in the celebrated collection of the late 
Edmund Waterton, Esq-, of Walton Hall, York¬ 
shire, which were not already in the Museum. 
By this acquisition the Minting collection has been 
more than trebled. Another purchase'of similar 
character and great interest was effected at the 
sale of the library of the late Bev. W. J. Blew, 


exceedingly rich In servloe books and liturgical 
works, many of which were acquired for the 
Museum. The most important of these was the 
Trondbjem Missal (Copenhagen, 1519), au almost 
unique book. The following also are worthy of 
special mention: the Bamberg Missal (Bamberg, 
1490), the Narbonne Missal (Lyons, 1528), the 
Palencia Missal (Palencia, 1568), the datum 
Manual (Rouen, 1516), and the Geneva and Jaen 
Breviaries (Lyons, 1513, and Seville, 1528). More 
remarkable than any of these is one of the most 
celebrated of ancient missals, that of the Church 
of TJzes in the south of France, printed at Lyons 
by Johann Neumeister and Michel Topie, in 1495. 
It is peculiarly interesting as containing the 
‘ Prosa edica a vanerabili fratre G. de Madagoto, 
epiacopo, cardinali de palastrino,’ one of the first 
examples of music printed from cast types. The 
only other copy known, that in the diocesan 
museum of Mimes, is exceedingly imperfect. 
Another valuable acquisition in this department is 
the Breslau Missal, printed at Cracow for Johann 
Haller and Sebastian Hyber (1505), a very fine and 
very rare book, remarkable for the subsequent 
insertion of a leaf containing an episcopal moni¬ 
tion to the clergy, assuring them of the correct¬ 
ness of the text. The Pars Aestivalis of the 
Breviary of the Church of Ratisbon (Erhard 
Ratdolc, Augsburg, 1488), on vellum, is also to be 
named among important liturgies added to the 
library. 

“ Five separate books have been acquired which 
poEsesa extraordinary literary as well as biblio¬ 
graphical Interest: (1) The first edition of 

Amadis of Gaul, printed by Georg Cod at Saragossa 
(1508). The existence of any edition of this 
fountain of chivalric romance earlier than the 
Roman of 1519 (recently acquired by the Museum 
at the Turner sale), though ooniectured, was un¬ 
proved until the discovery of this identical copy at 
Ferrara in 1872. There are rumours of the exist¬ 
ence of an imperfect copy, but, so far as is posi¬ 
tively known, this copy is unique. It is in splendid 
condition, and is a memorable acquisition in every 
point of view. (2) Even greater literary interest 
attaches to a very small book, the ‘ Questio florn- 
lenta ac perutllis de dnobus elementis aquae et 
terras’ (Venice, 1508), attributed to Dante. When 
this tract was reprinted by Torri in 1843, only two 
copies were known, and one of them was at the 
time mislaid. Five copies are known at present. 
Dante’s authorship has been disputed, but the 
work is always included in the collective editions of 
his writings. (3) One of the most precious of 
early English books, so rare that its existence has 
been questioned, has been obtained in the first 
edition of Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote 
(1612). Only one other copy is certainly known at 
present, that in the library of Lord Ashbnrnham, 
from which, by his Lordship's favour, the missing 
title-page and first leaf have been supplied in 
facsimile for this copy. (4) By a remarkable 
coincidence, at the very time that this almost 
unique copy of a translation of Don Quixote was 
purchased, the opportunity offered of acquiring 
one hitherto absolutely unknown, the first edition 
of Oudin's version of the First Part (Paris, 1614). 
All bibliographies state this translation to have 
been first published in 1616, but the date 1614 
here appears in the privilege, as well as on the 
title-page. (5) The first extant edition of the 
French version of Oalvin’s Catechism (1549). An 
•avliev edition, printed at Strasburg in 1545, is 
lost. 

“The most important acquisition in early 
En glish books is one of the highest interest, being 
the only known copy of the first edition of a book 
by Bunyan, ‘ Christian Behaviour; or the Fruits 
of Trne Christianity. By John Banyan, a 
Prisoner of Hope. London [1663].’ This is the 
third of those of Banyan’s books which were com¬ 
posed in prison, and its existence was unknown 
nutU this copy was discovered some years ago in 
a chest of old books at Oranbrook, in Kent. An 
unknown edition of Ooverdale’s New Testament 
(1538) has likewise been purchased, and the 
'Pathway to the pleasant Pasture of deUtesome 
and e ter nail Paradyse,' printed by H. Uynneman 
about 1574, a book of the greatest rarity. An 
almost unique acquisition, unfortunately imperfect, 
is Hart’s ’Methods to read English’ (1570), one 
of the earliest works on phonetic orthography. 
Two very rare books of the seventeenth oentury 


have been aoquired besides the Bunyan: ' Posies 
for Rings, Handkerchers, and Gloves ’ (1645), 
and Grantham’s translation of the first three 
books of the Iliad (1660-63). With these 
may be mentioned two rare American books. 
Cotton Mather’s ‘ Briefe Discourse ’ (1691), 
and Chief Justice Bewall’s ' Phaenomena 
quaedam Apocalyptica ’ (1693), also a curious 
contemporary ballad on the Battle of Dettingen. 
Among rare modem books, tbe most remarkable 
are R. L. Stevenson’s second production, ‘The 
Charity Bazaar,’ privately printed at Edinburgh, 
and his ‘ Not I,’ and ‘ Moral Emblems,’ printed at 
his private press at Davos (1881). 

“The additions of curiosities include three of 
especial interest: (1) An original wooden block, 
from which a block book, the ‘ Speculum Humanae 
Salvattonis,’ was printed about 1480. (2) A pro¬ 
clamation by Queen Mary, September 1, 1553, 
complaining of the impoverishment of the Crown 
by tbe bad government of the Duke of 
Northumberland, but, nevertheless, remitting the 
subsidy granted by the late Parliament. No other 
proclamation by Queen Mary Is known to exist in 
print, except those in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries. (3) A copy of the ‘Solemne 
League and Oovenant,’ ordered by the English 
Parliament, on January 29, 1644, to be fairly 
printed in a fair letter, and hung np in every 
church in the kingdom. As tne royal authority is 
recognised in the title, it became unserviceable 
upon the abolition of monarchy, and its speedy 
disappearance accounts for its extreme rarity. 
Among the names of members appended are those 
of Cromwell, Selden, Pym, tbe Vanes, and other 
distinguished men of the period. 

“ Several important purchases have been made 
of books enriched witn MS. notes, especially La 
Fontaine’s copy of his romance, ‘ Les Amours de 
Psych£ et de Oupidon,’ with numerous alterations 
hi his own handwriting for an intended new 
edition, which were never made in print, and exist 
only in this copy; one of the only six copies 
printed of a memoir drawn up by Voltaire during 
his litigation with the Cure of Moens, dated 
Femey, May 25, 1761, signed by him and with 
additions in his handwriting; Wilkes's copy of the 
Letters of Junius, copiously underlined by him; 
Allan Cunningham’s edition of Burns's Poems, 
with copious MS. notes, mostly unpublished. 
With these may be mentioned an unique proof 
copy of a clandestine reprint by M. Poulet- 
Malassis of three juvenile poems by Viotor Hugo, 
entitled by the editor 'Satires Jacobites,’ whioh 
were stopped at press; also numerous proof- 
sheets of the Edinburgh collected edition of De 
Quincey’s works, with copious corrections by him; 
and several numbers of tbe Westmoreland Gazette, 
the newspaper he conducted at Kendal between 
1816 and 1820. 

““ Among interesting collections whioh have 
been purchased may be mentioned chap-books in 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Catalan, Proveni^al, 
and Bohemian; an important series of tracts 
relating to the history of Geneva; and a large 
collection of editions of the works of Gay. 

“ Donations. —The most remarkable donation of 
the year has been one for which the Museum is 
indebted to M. Leopold Delisle, director of the 
Bibliothdqne Nationale, who, having discovered 
the two leaves missing from the Gaignat copy of 
the block-book of the Apocalypse printed at Mentz 
about 1465, now in tbe British Museum, obtained 
the authority of the Minister of Pablic Instruction 
to present them to the Museum, in rec ogni tion of 
tbe services rendered by the MS. department in 
assisting in the restoration to France of some 
leaves of a mutilated MB.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EIGHTEEN FRESH “ALLUSIONS ” TO SHAKSPERE. 

London: An*.8,1896. 

In turning by chance to one of the compila¬ 
tions of Edward Phillips, a nephew of Milton, 
dated 1658—whioh reprints without acknow¬ 
ledgment Fraunce’s Lawiers Logiclce, 1588, Ac. 
—I came on several quotations from Shakspere 
that have not, so far as I know, been noted 
lately. As my Supplement to our “Freeh 
AHngjntna to Shakspere ” and “ Centurie^ of 
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Prayse ” may not be printed for some time, 
perhaps the Academy may like to bring E. 
Phillips’s quotations and alterations of Sbak- 
spere under its readers’ notice now. 

F. J. Furniyall. 

1658. E. Phillips. The Mysteries of Love and 
Eloquence. . . . (Part II). Generosi Ludentea, 
pp. 1-48, p. 49: A Garden of Tulips, or the Plea¬ 
sant Prospect. An Alphabetical Collection, beau¬ 
tified with flourishing Similitudes and Compaiisons, 
for the better imitation, admirably applied to their 
several Subjects. . . . 

So looks the chafed Lion on 1 the daring 
Hunts-man that hath ’ galled him. then makes 
him nothing.— Henry VIII., lit. ii 206 

Anger is like a full hot horse, who being allowed 
his way, his 3 self mcttal tires him.— Henry VIII, 
I. i. 132. 

P. 52. Who riseth from a feast with that keen 
appetite that he set 4 down [Merck >nt of Venice, II. 
▼i. 9] ; such are Desires obtained. 

Wnereis that 5 horse that doth untread again 
his tedious measures with the unbated fire, that he 
did pace them first [ Merchant of Venice, II. vi. 10] ; 
so onr Deriree fix on their objects with far more 
spirit then they do enjoy them. 

How like a yonker, or a prodigal, the ecv[t]ed 
barque puts from her native biy, hugged and 
embraced by the strumpet winde, how like a s 
prodigal doth she return with over withered 7 ribs 
and Tagged Bails, lean, rent, and beggored by 
[Merchant of Venice, II. vi. 15-19] her blustring 
voyage, with such satisfaction our night Dceiree do 
the next morning leave us. 

Extreams in our 8 delights have violent ends, 
and in their triumphs' 1 die, like fire and powdtr, 
whioh as they kiss consume ; the sweetest honey is 
loathsome in its 10 own deliciousness, and in the 
taste confounds the appetite.— Ilomeo and Juliet, II. 
vi 9-13. 

P. 53. They are as sick that surfet with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing: “So, it 
is a 11 happiness to be seated in the Mean, super¬ 
fluity comes eoon[er] by white hairs; but com¬ 
petency lives longer.— Merchant of Venice, I. ii. 
4-10 

P. 54 Humility 11 is young Ambition's ladder, 
whereon 13 the climber upward turns his face, but 
when he once attains the upmost round, he then 
unto the ladder turns his back, looks in the clouds, 
scorning the base degrees by which he did ascend 
■- Juliue Cacear, II. i 22-7. 

P. 56. He wears his Faith like 14 the fashion of 
his hat, it 14 changes with the next block.— Much 
Ado, 1.1. 76. 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give them¬ 
selves, omission to do that 16 is necessary, seals a 
commission to a blank of dangers 17 ; ami danger 
like an Ague subtly taints, even then when we sit 
idly in the Bun. — Troilut and Creuida, III. iii. 
229-233. 

P. 57. Life is 18 but a walking shadow, a poor 
Player that struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, and then is heard no more. 

Life 19 is a tale told by an Ideot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.— Macbeth, V. v. 
24-28. 

P. 60. Nature'e 50 crescent doth* 1 not grow alone 


' “ Upon,” Fletcher. 

* “ Has,” Fletcher. 

4 44 His,” om. Fletcher. 

4 44 Bits,” Bhakspere. 

4 44 The,” Bhakspere. 

6 44 The,” Bhakspere. 

7 44 Weather’d,” Bhakspere. 

8 44 These violent,” Bhakspere. 

9 44 Triumph,” Bhakspere. 

10 44 His,” Bhakspere. 

"- 11 44 It is no mean.” 

1 9 44 Lowliness,” Bhakspere. 

14 44 Whereto,” Bhakspere. 

** 44 But as,” Shakspere. 

1 4 44 It ever,” Bhakspere. 

1 8 44 What,” Shakspere. 

1 7 44 Danger,” Shakspere. 

1 " 44 Life’s,” Bhakspere. 

1 0 44 It,” Bhakspere. 

90 44 Nature,” Shakspere. 

91 44 Does,” Bhakspere. 
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in shews and bulks, 1 but as her 9 temple waxes, 
the inward service of the minde and soul withal 
grows wider. 3 — Hamlet, I. iii. 11-13. 

44 Opinion'e but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.” 

(? Wilkins) Eericict, II. ii. 56. 

P. 61. Where Order is once 4 shaked (which is 
the ladder to all high designs) the 5 enterprise is 
sick.— Troilue and Cressida, I. iii. 102-3. 

P. 64. There waB never yet Philosopher that could 
endure the tooth-ach patiently ; however they have 
writ the stile of Gods, and made a pish 6 at chance 
and sufferance— Much Ado, V i. 35-38. 

P. 66. Sleep lies in smokiDg 1 cribs, upon uneasie 
pallets stretching her, where hueht with silent 
night, she courts her slumbers, rather 8 than in 
the perfumed chambers of the great, under the 
canopies of costly state.—2 Henry IV., III. i. 9-13. 

Sleep that sealest up the sea boyes 9 eyes, and 
rockeat ln his brains in the 11 cradle of the rude im¬ 
perious surges,' 9 and in the visitation of the winds; 
who takest the ruffian billows by the tops, 13 curl¬ 
ing their monstrous heads, and hanging them with 
deafning clamors 14 in the slippery clouds, that 
with the hurly death it self awakes : Oanst thou. 
Oh partial Sleep, give thy repose to the wet sea 
boy in an hour eo rude, and in the calmest and 
silentest 15 night (with all appliances and means to 
boot) deny it to a King ? 16 Uneasie lies the head 
that wears a Crown.—1 Henry IV., III. i. 19-31. 

P. 68: 

The 17 World s a City full of straying Streets: 

And Death’s the Market-place where each one 
meets. 

(The Two Noble Kinemen, published as by Fletcher 
and bhakspere, Act I., sc. v., sign. D., p. 17; 
see Frcth Allusions, p. 239.) 


SCIENCE. 

THE FOURTH BOOK OF MACCABEES. 

The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred 
Documents in Syriac. Edited by the late 
R. L. Bensly. With Introduction and 
Translations by W. E. Barnes. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

This book—probably the last contribution 
to Semitic learning made by the lamented 
Prof. Bensly—has hsd a somewhat remark¬ 
able history. The Syriac texts occupy more 
than 150 pages. Of these texts, Mr. Barnes 
tells ns in the Preface, 124 pages had been 
in type for twenty-four years, and possibly 
longer. For a delay so protracted it is 
difficult to suggest any satisfactory reason. 
Prof. Bensly had discovered that the Syriac 
Version of Fourth Maccabees is contained 
in a MS. of the Cambridge University 
Library, and he was proceeding to copy it 
out for publication when he ascertained 
that Dr. Ceriani—to whom the present 
volume is dedicated—had announced his 


1 44 Thews and bulk,” Shakspere. 

* 44 This,” Bhakspere. 

3 44 Grows wide withal,” Shakspere. 

4 44 O, when degree is,” Shakspere. 

5 44 Then,” Shakspere. 

6 44 Push,” Bhakspere. 

7 “ LieBt thou in smoky,” Bhakspere. 

8 ‘‘Thee. And hush’d with buzzing night- 

flies to thy slumber,” 8hakspere. 

6 “ Wilt thou . . . seal up the ship-hoy’s," 
Bhakspere. 

7 0 44 Bock,” Bhakspere. 

11 44 The,” om. Shakspere. 

19 “ Surge.” 

'■ 7 41 Take . . . top. 47 
11 44 Clamour,” Shakspere. 

1 4 44 Most stillest,” Bhakspere. 

1 8 44 Then happy low, lie down,” left out. 

1 7 44 This," The Two Noble Kinsmen. 


intention of editing the book from a MS. at , 
Milan and a second MS. in the Ambrosian , 
Library. But, on receiving a letter from ( 
Prof. Bensly, Dr. Ceriani most generously ,| 
offered to renounce all claim to edit, and, 
in addition, he offered to collate the two ; 
MSS. just mentioned. “ This,” says Prof. B 
Bensly, “he has done in the most careful , 
manner, and as one of them is supposed to s 
belong to the sixth century, I shall now , 
fall back on that as my best authority.” , 

Bishop Westcott, in his article on the *. 
Books of Maccabees in Smith’s Dictionary, j 
observed, with regard to the Fourth Book, , 
that “ in recent times the work has hardly s 
received so much attention as it deserves." ^ 
But the question as to the special merit or 1 
value of the book is not altogether free from .. 
difficulty. 44 As a historical document,” the " 
Bishop justly remarks, 44 the narrative has ^ 
no value.” All that can be said in this ~ 
respect is, that it possibly had some founds- ~ 
tion in fact, even if we reject the repulsive V 
details of the martyrdom of the aged priest, 1 
and of the seven heroic youths with their J 
mother. Our judgment &s to the historical 
value or unhistorical worthlessness of the ~ 
narrative need not be affected whether we f 
regard the unknown author as working on 
the basis furnished by 2 Macc. vi. 18 sqq., 
or whether, with Freudenthal, we suppose 
that he had access to the lo3t work of Jason :: 
of Cyrene. The ascription of the book to 1 
the historian Josephus has probably none 
now to defend it. The Greek of the original 
text is, especially in some places, ornate to - 
excess, or rather, perhaps, it should be said, 5 
too turgid and bombastic to be attractive. * 
If, however, we accept the position that the 
book was written in the first century of our i 
era, before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
written, moreover, by a Jewish writer to 
encourage his countrymen in the endurance I 
of peril and persecution, from this position i 
alone the book obviously derives special 
interest, particularly in relation to the i 
earliest Christian literature. 

Whatever faults of style the book may > 
present, it is clearly, on the view just : 
suggested, important for comparison with i 
the New Testament diction. But it is a % 
question of much greater interest and im- j 
portance whether there are indications of i 
such parallelism with any of the New ! 
Testament books as may suggest use or : 
quotation on the one side or the other. 
Freudenthal adduces several instances of 
parallelism. Perhaps the most striking : 
present themselves in connexion with i 
4 Macc. xvi. 25 and xiii. 14, 15. In i 
the first of these passages we have oi S Co. i 

tov Ocov U7ro0avovr(s tuxji rip 6eu> Hump 'Kftpaa.fi 
Kal 1 craiLK Kal 'laxiofj Kal jraVTts oi iraTpuipx 0 - 1 ' 
Here the similarity to Luke xx. 37, 38 al. 
is obvious, though the possibility of acci¬ 
dental resemblance is not necessarily ex¬ 
cluded. Freudenthal lays, however, greater 
stress on xiii. 14, 15: prj <j>of}t]9u>p.ev rw 

So Kovvra arroicrtivai to ouipa • pteyai yap xfvxrjt 
kwSvvos tv aioivl(i) ftaaavuTfiC) Kclfievos roh 
trapafialvovuL rr/v irroXrjv tov Otov. The re¬ 
semblance to Matt. x. 28 and Luke xii. 4 
at once suggests itself to the reader. But, 
whatever may be the true explanation, it 
may be stud that Freudenthal’s theory of 
Interpolation by a Christian gains no support 
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from the Syriac text as now published. 
The reply might, however, be made, that 
the interpolation was of much more ancient 
date than the Syriac Version. As to the 
possibility of quotation on the one side or 
the other, it should not be forgotten that 
in both the New Testament passages 
the infrequent, and apparently Hebraistic, 
oojiflcrBaL air a is employed — a fact which, 
in its contrast to the passage in Fourth 
Maccabees, is unfavourable to the idea of 
quotation.* I do not attempt to offer a 
solution of the problem. 

Perhaps, however, the most important 
matter in relation to Fourth Maccabees is 
the evidence as to the deep influence which 
, Greek thought had exercised on Judaism. 
It has been commonly supposed, indeed, 
that the influence of Hellenism was com- 
I paratively slight and transient, though from 
' other sources there was sufficient evidence 
' to the contrary. The supposition to which 
I have adverted caused a widespread re¬ 
luctance to allow that there are clear traces 
of Stoicism in Ecclesiastes. And it has 
been asserted that it was merely to gain the 
good opinion of foreigners that Josephus 
spoke of the Pharisees as coming very near 
to the Stoics. But, with regard to Fourth 
Maccabees, the indications are too obvious 
to admit of doubt or question. The most 
reasonable explanation appears to be, that 
Hellenism having effected an entrance (prob¬ 
ably in the third century b.c.) continued 
j long after to manifest its presence notwith¬ 
standing the Maocabean War. We are 
distinctly reminded of Aristotle’s manner 
when we read (4 Macc. i. 13 sgq.): (rp-ovpev 

in) loivrv el auTOKfjaTuip kern rwv waBuiv 6 
Aoyi (Tfxos, leal SiaKplvwpev tl rrork kern Aoyiir/xbs 
koll r i rraBof, Kal Troarai at rwv rraBwv iSkai, 

} k. t.A, Very soon after, and derived dis¬ 
tinctly from the Stoics, we have <ro<f>la S’ k<nl 
yiicis 6tuuv cat avBpwmvwv repay par wv Kal 
Tovrtov amW. And the words which 
follow are particularly noteworthy: avrrj Sr) 
roii -w kcrrlv r) tov vopov rraiSeta, k.t.A. The 
I Stoicism which pervades our book is thus 
oot pure Stoicism, but Stoicism incorporated 
with the strictest Judaism. If the Macca- 
Wn heroes evince a Stoic arraBua, not less do 
they display the most determined obedience 
to the Law. The Xayurpos which enables 
'item to subdue the emotions is a eio-e/3?;? 
•vjyur/xos or a 0cTo<; \oyi(rp6%. And the recog¬ 
nition of this dose union of Greek, and 
especially Stoic, thought with Judaism, 
while important for the explanation of the 
phenomena which Eodesiastes presents, is 
I by no means without value in New Testament 
hermeneutics. 

That the text of the book stands in need 
of rectification is not likely to be contested. 
Bat the critical value of the Syriac version 
now published could not be determined 
without a detailed examination such as 
would be out of place here. The fact, how¬ 
ever, stands out clearly that the Syriac 
shows a decided affinity for the text given 
by Tischendorf from his Codex Sinaiticus. 
The critics generally have regarded as a 
later addition the twenty-one verses xviii. 
3-23, or at least the greater part of these 

* The Syriac omits rb a&na, which quite con¬ 
ceivably may have been introduced from the New | 
Testament. j 


verses. Bat in this chapter the Syriac has 
the full complement of twenty-four verses. 
And in the previous chapter a passage (xvii. 
22) of great interest to the New Testament 
student has been condemned. The death of 
the martyrs is regarded as propitiatory, and 
as a ransom for the sins of Israel— w<rmp 
avTiif,v)(ov yeyov6ra<: Tr/s rou kBvovs a/xaprias, 
Kal Sia tov aiparos Turv eixjtfiwv i.Ktlvwv Kal 
tov IXaarrjpLOv Bavarov airrwv, r) Bela irpnvoia 
tov TcrpaqA rrpoKaKwBkvra 81 kerwerev. If it be 
contended that the concluding words point 
to something unlike the Pauline idea of 
ransom and propitiation, this does not rob 
the passage of its interest. It is well re¬ 
presented in the Syriac. It agrees, more¬ 
over, with vi. 28, 29, where again the Syriac 
concurs. 

Syriac students are under obligation to 
Mr. Barnes, not only for bringing Prof. 
Bensly’s work to a conclusion, but also for 
appending translations of kindred documents 
which are not to be found in Greek. Prof. 
Bensly, it would seem, left only one of these 
translations, and that in an unfinished state. 
The translation referred to was that of a 
“ Madrasha ” of Ephrem, in which the glory 
of the mother and her seven martyr-sons is 
celebrated. Here is the commencement, as 
translated by Prof. Bensly and Mr. Barnes: 


“ Mother of seven heroes, 

Like the Week of seven days, 

And the Lamp of seven branches, 

And Wisdom of seven pillars, 

And the Spirit of seven operations. 

Blessed is He that hath crowned His wor¬ 
shippers. 

Glorious was she as a bird 
With her loved ones as with wings; 

She was stripped that she might be decked out 
once more, 

For she plucked out and cast away her pinions, 
That she might put forth wings at the resur¬ 
rection. 

Borne on wings is the mother at the resurrection. 
And borne on wings after her are her loved 
ones.” 

Thomas Tyler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual congress of the Sanitary Insti¬ 
tute will be held at Newcastle daring the first 
week of September, under the presidency of 
Earl Percy. Public lectures will be delivered 
by Sir Charles A. Cameron and Dr. A. Winter 
Blyth." 

From the annual report of Sir W. H. 
Flower, director of the natural history depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum, we quote the 
following description of an addition to the 
Central Hall: 

“ A second case, illustrating vaiiation nnder 
domestication (that of pigeons being the first) 
has been added to the series in the entrance hall. 
This contains two groups: one of the domestic 
fowl, In which the wild original form, the common 
jungle fowl of India, is shown together with the 
two most remarkable deviations from the normal 
condition in opposite directions, produced by care¬ 
ful selective breeding—the Japanese long-tailed 
fowls, in which some of the feathers (the coverts) 
are upwards of nine feet in length, and fowls with¬ 
out any trace of tail, even the bones being absent. 
The second group illustrates by prize specimens 
the changes that have taken place in the canary 
bird since its first introduction from its native 
islands nearly 400 years ago.” 

The August number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) opens 
with a paper by Dr. W. H. Perkin, on “ Mag¬ 
netic Botatory Power, especially of Aromatic 


Compounds,” which alone fills 131 pages. It 
is the sequel to a former paper (in 1884) on the 
fatty compounds, and represents the main 
work upon which Dr. Perkins has been engaged 
during the last eleven years. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) is taken np with matters of 
palaeography and textual criticism, which now 
so entirely occupy our classical scholars. We 
will notice some of the contents in the order of 
their importance. Mr. T. W. Allen—worthily 
carrying on the work of his Craven fellowship 
—has a second paper on “The Composition of 
some Greek Manuscripts,” in which he deals 
with the Bavenna Aristophanes as he had 
formerly dealt with the Laurentian Sophocles. 
His aim is to establish two points, in both of 
which he differs from the foreign scholars who 
have treated the same subject. Without going 
into technical details, we quote Mr. Allen’s own 
summary of his conclusions: 

“We find that evidence of supervision and direc¬ 
tion iB slighter in this MS. than in the Laurentian 
Sophocles. We can say for certain that tile text 
was written, continuously and without breaks, by 
one and the same scribe, who began one play 
where the other left off, leaving often the 
remainder of a page blank, but paying no 
further heed to the manner in which the plays 
overlapped the quires of his vellum. He copied an 
archetype very much resembling the book he made 
himself in age and size; he exercised a certain 
faculty of revision over his own writing, corrected 
mistakes and added omitted lines. Usually, 
however, wherever he was conscious of a 
difficulty or an error, he marked the place by 
a marginal sign, and left it to be considered by 
those who should come next. He made, whether 
owing to gaps in the archetype .or to his own 
carelessness, three omissions of some length. He 
inserted new leaves—three in one case, one in 
another, two in a third—and attached them to the 
quire either before or after the omission. The 
M8. thus read continuously. This scribe was 
followed by two others, who, dividing the M8. 
roughly between them, wrote scholia and glosses 
on the margins and between the lines of text; 
read the text, corrected, supplied, at their dis¬ 
cretion, taking account also of the signals left for 
them by the first scribe. From their writing one 
might imagine that these men were older than the 
text scribe ; and particularly the second of them, 
whom, from the fact that In one or two places we 
find him supplementing and correcting the work of 
the other scholia-scribe, we are inclined to call the 
director. Compared with the Laurentian Sophocles, 
to which the book has a close resemblance, it is care¬ 
lessly pat together, a fact chiefly noticeable In the 
entire absence of scholia and marginal corrections 
for several successive pages of two playB.” 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare—continuing his labonrs 
in a field that has already been so fruitful of 
results—prints a collation of the old Armenian 
version of the “ De Incarnations et contra 
Arianos” of Athanasius, from a MS. of the 
fifth century at Venice, which the Mechitarists 
are about to publish. The result is to establish 
that the Armenian, though derived from the 
same archetype as the existing Greek MSS., 
represents a copy of that archetype which had 
not yet been interpolated in the interests of 
Catholic orthodoxy, as the Greek MSS. have 
been. Mr. W. E. Heitland traces the history 
of what is known as the “ great lacuna ” in the 
eighth book of Silius Italicus. This lacuna was 
first filled in the Aldine edition (Venice, 1523), 
with eighty-four lines which can be traced 
back to a certain Baptista Guarini. Now, 
all our MSS. of Silius are derived from a copy 
taken by one of Poggio’s allies of an MS. 
found (probably at St. Gallein 1416), whiohhas 
now disappeared. The question is, whether 
the eighty-one lines filling up the lacuna may 
not have been in the original MS., but 
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omitted by the copyist and afterwards oopied 
by (or for) Guarini. Mr. Heitland contends 
for their aathenticity, on both external and 
internal grounds. Mr. F. Haverfield, as literary 
executor of the late Prof. Henry Nettleship, 
prints the notes whioh he had left for Onions’s 
edition of Nonius. Prof. Robinson Ellis con¬ 
tributes no less than three papers, of which the 
longest is a collection of notes on the “ Ibis ” 
of Ovid, which he has accumulated since the 
publication of his edition of the poem in 1881. 
Comments on the text of Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria are supplied by Mr. Henry Jackson, and 
notes on the fragments of Solon by Mr. Arthur 
Platt. A doubtful passage of Horace (Od. iv., 
16-20) is defended by Mr. J. Stanley; while a 
spurious passage of Sophocles ( Antigone , 909- 
912) is criticised by Mr. Hugh Macnaghten. 


FINE ART. 

MORE MOGUL COINS. 

Oira knowledge of Mogul coins is yearly in¬ 
creasing. The Mogul empire in India was very 
extensive. Coins were made entirely by hand. 
Hence new mints were a necessity. Whenever 
a new town or district was conquered a mint 
was started. Or. King and Dr. Vost have done 
well, therefore, in bringing to notice “ Some 
Novelties in Mogul Coins ” in the last number 
of the Numismatic Chronicle. They describe 
fifty-three coins and give eleven new mints. 
The Catalogues of the Mogul coins in the 
British Museum, the India Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Lahore Museum, full as they are, 
were not exhaustive. Many novelties will yet 
be found—indeed, several are already known. 
The authors of this article would have done 
well to visit the British Museum for the purpose 
of examining the gold and silver coins of 
Mirza Suleiman, cousin of Babar, the first 
Mogul emperor of India, Several have lately 
been obtained from the Panjab. 

We cannot note all the new things described 
in this paper. Most of them are up to the 
present unique. One coin, a quarter of a 
rupee, struck at Ahmadubiid, shows that as 
early as 987 H. Akbar was thinking of his new 
creed. His first rupees bearing this innovation 
are dated in his thirtieth year, or the year 
993 H. Dr. King says that the coin inscrip¬ 
tion reads “ Akbar is God,” not “ God is great” 
(he meant God is the greatest). This is the 
meaning given by the author of the Lahore 
Catalogue. Nearly all the rupees and mohurs 
of Akbar of this period confirm this reading, 
which is supported by Akbar’s inscription in 
the fort of Attock. Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing coin is a half rupee of Akbar’s, called on 
the ooin a darb. Dr. King Bays it is the only 
coin with this name on it; but the author of 
Coin Collecting in Northern India gives on 
pL v., No. 13, a rupee weighing 174'8 grains 
which bears this name. We find in Jahangir’s 
Memoirs frequent mention of this coin. He 
says he gave 60,000 darbi, which are 30,000 
rupees, to such and suoh a person: so at one 
time they must have been common. The 
small silver coins given in the paper are 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature. 

There are some mistakes which should 
be corrected. The term Othmiin never comes 
along with Us Sadiq. Patna is not a new mint 
of Akbar’s; Mr. Oliver, in his paper on 
“ Some Copper Coins of Akbar found in the 
Kangra District,” published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1886, gave 
a dam from this mint. Mailupur is not a new 
mint of the Moguls; the author of Mogul 
Copper Coins gave one from this mint. The 
same remark applies to the coin given from the 
Naraol mint; Mogul Copper Coins give no less 
than four of Aurangzeb’s from this mint, and 
the Lahore Catalogue gives two. Coins from 


this mint are the commonest of all Auraagseb’s 
copper coins. 

It has been shown by the Rev. Dr. George P. 
Taylor, of Ahmadiibad, that Dr. King’s ooin 
of Shah Jahan, with a unique legend, was 
struck at Golkonda. It is only by the publica¬ 
tion of suoh papers as this of Drs. King and 
Vost that our knowledge of the subject increases. 
The Mogul empire has had considerable atten¬ 
tion paid to it; but its coinage as yet has met 
with no one to do it full justice. It was a 
coinage for a people numbering many millions. 
It had immense gold pieces, many silver pieces, 
and its copper coins varied from 640 grains to 
six. It was struck all over the country; and 
its mint towns, if dated, would be a guage of 
the extent of the empire at any particular 
period. Such a work as is required on such an 
extensive coinage can only be undertaken with 
the aid of the Government of India; and, unfor¬ 
tunately, that Government does not see its way 
to assisting in any way whatever numismatio 
research. It therefore rests with enthusiasts 
to send their contributions to the Numismatic 
Society or the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who 
will only be too glad to get the papers. But, 
of course, the coins will remain in the hands 
of the authors and collectors, and will not find 
their way to any Indian museum; and thus the 
country whioh ought to have these treasures 
will be deprived of them. 

The paper is illustrated with two beautiful 
photographic plates, which, however, represent 
only twenty-eight out of the fifty-three coins 
described. As all the coins are novelties, we 
should have been glad to see photographs of 
everyone of them. 


OBITUARY. 

8IE J. E. MILLAIS. 

Though we cannot pretend to add ought of 
value to the lengthy appreciations that have 
appeared in our daily contemporaries, yet the 
death of Sir J. E. Millais must not pass alto¬ 
gether unnoticed in the Academy. 

With the possible exception of Landseer, no 
painter of our time has achieved greater success, 
as estimated by the unappealable verdict of 
popularity. During a period of more than 
forty years, his pictures have been among the 
chief attractions of the annual show. Gifted 
with exceptional versatility, he was able to win 
renown alike by his figure-pieces, his portraits, 
and his landscapes. While there was nothing 
romantic in his career, his juvenile precocity, 
his association with the pre-Raphaelite brother¬ 
hood, and the eulogies of Mr. Ruskin, helped 
to fix early attention upon him. A full 
Academician at the age of thirty-four, he 
hardly knew what it was to meet with criticism 
or rebuff; and his whole life has been a series 
of well-deserved triumphs. When Lord Leigh¬ 
ton died, all eyes turned to Millais as the one 
painter who could succeed him without discredit, 
though it was known that Millais was already 
stricken by a fatal illness. Eds name will 
appear on the roll of presidents of the Royal 
Academy, but it is not as a president that he 
will be remembered. 

The first quality about Millais that calls for 
notice is the extraordinary facility and sureness 
of his draughtsmanship. In this, more than 
in anything else, was the contrast marked 
between him and his early friend and con¬ 
temporary, Rossetti. The gift, indeed, seems 
to have been bom with him, and is specially 
noticeable in the botk illustrations of his early 
days. Next, and closely associated with this, 
we would place his consummate mastery of 
the technique of oil-painting. It is true that 
latterly, through carelessness or ill-health, 
clumsy brush-work and ill-arranged schemes 
of oolour might be found in his painting; but, 


if we take his work as a whole, it is conspicuous 
for the easy and uniform standard of its exe¬ 
cution. But over and above these technical 
merits, it was the healthy sentiment of his sub¬ 
jects that won for him his great reputation. 
Here, as always, it is the man that appeals to 
the public, not the painter. Without any wide 
education, without the love of art for art’s sake, 
Millais used his unrivalled skill to imprint the 
feelings of his own honest nature upon the 
hearts of his fellow-men and women. Though 
not a satirist, he ranks in this respect with 
Hogarth and with Tenniel. “ The Huguenot ”; 
of his early days, and “The North-West Pas-i 
sage” of a later time, though differing widely 
in technique, both belong to the clews of pictures 
that cannot be forgotten when once seen. 

We would not be understood to rank Millais 
among the few great world-painters. He 
lacked the fire of creative genius, the imagina¬ 
tion and the poetry, that may be possessed by, 
men of much smaller achievement. But within 
his limitations, like those of Dryden in English 
literature, he accomplished an honourable life’s 
work, of whioh his country does well to be: 
proud. It is certain that there is none left be-a 
hind to take up the fallen brush. 


We have also to record the death of Lieut- 
Colonel Justin Charles Roes, not the least ; 
distinguished of that group of Anglo-Indian, 
engineers who have done ao muoh to increase , 
the prosperity of Egypt by carrying out an 5 
effective system of irrigation. But he deserves c 
mention in this place for the interest he always « 
displayed in Egyptology, and in particular for i 
his active part in opposmg the scheme for sub- I 
merging the temples of Philae. He was also * 
distinguished for his sympathy with the people 
of Egypt, and for his knowledge of their lan- ■ 
guage. Havingjrisen to the position of Inspector- ’ 
General of Irrigation, he was oompelled by ill- 
health to resign the service in 1888. The : 
University of J&iinburgh — if we remember 
aright—conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL.D., in recognition of his services to ( 
archaeology. He died at Bournemouth last ( 
Monday, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. , 

. i 

PICTURES IN THE SOUTH KENSINO- i 
TON MUSEUM. 

k 

We quote the following annual report by Mr. T. ^ 
Armstrong, the director for art, on the pictures 1; 
in the South Kensington Museum, with special ^ 
reference to those recently acquired: * 

“ The pictures and drawings under my. charge 
are in good condition, and every prec autio n has 
been taken, as heretofore, for their preservation, 

“ By gift and bequest the museum has acquired 
the followingOil painting: A view in the Tyrol, ' 
by Carl Joseph Kuwasseg; bequeathed by the late •< 
Oharlee Dod, JCsq. Water-colours: A name oi i 
sketches in Paris, by Ambrose Poynter; given By .. 
E. J. Poynter. Eeq., R.A. Cartoon: Melcbisedek 
blessing Abraham, by W. B. Richmond, B A ; a ■ 
design for the mosaic decoration of the Sanctuary v 
in St. Panl’s Cathedral; given by the artist. ' 
“ Among the most important additions made to < 
the collection by purchase during the past year ; 5 
the first place may be given to the large drawing ; 
by the late Ford Madox Brown of “ Elijah and the ... 
Widow’s 8on,” whioh was bought at the sale ot 
the late Mr. Craven. By no other aingle apedmen .... 
could the talent of thia artist be more worthily 
represented. . a 

“A pastel head by John Russell, B.A-. » ■ .; 
moat valuable acquisition, for Bussell's work in.on : 
collection was hitherto limited to preparatory ^ 

drawings in chalk and a large caricature portrait oi 

Sheridan in pastel. This portrait head, which 
thought by some to be a flattering likeness o 
George Morland, is very beautifnl in execution an 
is in excellent preservation. _ 

“ The large water-colonr drawing by Mr. J • • 

North, A.B A., executed about twenty years ago, j 
is a very fine and interesting specimen of t“ -a 
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i work of that artist; and two street scenes in 
Booen, bought at the same time, by Henry 
KBridge, A.B.A., are valuable examples of his 
work in a field not hitherto represented in the 
collection, which had already fairly good specimens 
of his slightly tinted pencil portraits and his land¬ 
scapes. These two architectural pieces, which 
include great numbers of little figures, may fairly 
be considered among the very best works of 
Edridge. One of them has been handed over to 
the circulating collection, which has been enriched 
by many good specimens removed from the 
galleries within the last few months, and during 
the same period special purchases have been made 
tor circulation. The department has three of these 
circulating collections of British water-colours 
chronologically arranged; and the largest and most 
important of these not only illustrates fairly tho 
growth of the art of water-colour painting in 
Great Britain, but contains some works of capital 
, interest and great value. 

I “ The catalogue of this collection is being re¬ 
printed, with the hope that it may be found 
possible to sell it at a very low price. 

“ The recent removal of a number of drawings 
from the galleries to circulation will relieve but 
i little the overcrowding from which the collection 
inffers so much in appearance. 

“ It is much to be desired that Captain Abney’s 
Ejstem of using coloured glass to intercept the 
rays of light which act injuriously on pigments 
may be applied without delay to the skylight of 
ill the picture galleries in which water-colours are 
hung; and I hope that the Office of Works may 
speedily be prevailed on to make this improvement, 
whereby constant attention to the drawing down 
or up of blinds will be no longer necessary, and 
the slow but inevitable decay of nearly every known 
pigment may be reduced to a minimum. The 
experiment made with the coloured glass in the 
lantern of the Cartoon Gallery may be considered 
quite successful. The coloured glass is hardly 
noticeable, and many people walk through the 
gallery without beiDg aware of its existence, while 
the light is quite sufficient for the proper exhibition 
. of the cartoons.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

\ Tug following is the dedication of the his¬ 
torical treatise on Maiolica, by Or. C. Drury E. 
Fortnum, which the Clarendon Press has now 
ready for publication: 

“To bis old and much honoured friend, Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, K.O.B., Litt.D., 
T.K.S., President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
| tc., ice., whose knowledge of ancient ceramic and 
1 ether arts is as extensive as it is profound, and to 
whose boundless liberality our National Museum 
is so deeply indebted, this volume is offered in 
dedication and with ^affectionate regard by the 
suthox.” 

The twenty-sixth autumn exhibition of 
pictures at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
will open next week. Apart from the private 
view, we observe that no less than three days 
Me reserved for the press. 

Of ten royal exhibitions in art awarded by 
the Committee of Council on Education, five 
have been gained by students of the South 
Kensington Training School. The others go to 
Berwick, Bristol, Leeds, Maidenhead, and Man¬ 
chester. Of the local scholarships, Leeds wins 
three, Brighton, Beading, and Nottingham 
two, while Bristol and Maidenhead are again 
represented. 

We quote from the annual report of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, keeper of the department of 
prints in the British Museum, the following 
list of drawings of the English school that 
have been acquired during the past year. 
By William Btty, B.A.—study of a nude female 
tigure, reclining (crayons). By Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, B.A.—a lady, seated at a table (char¬ 
coal) ; a lady, fall-length, seated (sketoh in 
black chalk); a lady, fall-length, standing 
(sketch in black chalk); study for the portrait 


of Lady Clarges playing the harp (charcoal 
heightened with white). By Sir George Hayter 
—a collection of fifty-nine original sketches 
for portraits of Princess Charlotte and other 
persons, chiefly ladies of the aristocracy. By 
William Hogarth—study of the head of a dead 
child (red and black chalk, brightened with 
white). 

The Union pour Action Morale, of which 
M. Paul Desjardins—well known at the Edin¬ 
burgh summer meetings—is the founder, has 
resolved to placard the hoardings of Paris with 
ideal pictures, in the hope of thus influencing the 
minds of the people. M. Puvis de Chavannes 
has given permission for the reproduction—in 
full size, but only in two colours—of the five 
frescoes that he has painted for the Pantheon, 
representing incidents in the life of Ste. Gene¬ 
vieve, the patron saint and traditional saviour 
of the city. These will be followed by repro¬ 
ductions of a picture of Fra Angelico and an 
“Adoration of the Magi ” by Benozzo Gozzoli. 

From the American Journal of Archaeology 
we learn that the American School at Borne 
have had casts made of the sculptures on the 
triumphal arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which 
is in better preservation than any of the trium¬ 
phal arches at Borne. The sculptures also are 
Auer in style and more important as a series, 
while the processional frieze encircling all four 
sides of the monument under the cornice is 
unique. The strong portraiture in some of the 
heads (especially those of Trajan himself), and 
the ideal beauty of some of the figures, show 
the hand not only of a remarkable artist, but 
of one who was undoubtedly a Greek. The 
work was entrusted to the ablest moulder in 
Italy, Signor Annibale Piemovelli, who moulded 
the column of Marcus Aurelius for the German 
Institute last year. Sets of the casts are going 
to the maseuui of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
University of Michigan. Complete sets or 
single pieces will be supplied by the School to 
any institution. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life of Sir F. A. Core Ouseley. By F. W. 

Joyce. (Methuen.) 

The late Oxford Professor did not enjoy world¬ 
wide fame, yet, to quote the author’s words in 
the preface, “ he did a work in his own genera¬ 
tion of real and abiding value.” Again, he 
“kept no diary, and preserved very few 
letters,” so that for a memoir there was 
scarcity of material. Mr. Joyce, however, has 
yielded to the wish of many of the Professor’s 
friends, and written in simple, honest manner, 
the life of his father’s life-long friend. 

From a remarkably early age Ouseley showed 
a talent for music. When three years old he 
could “ pick out tunes on the pianoforte and 
in his eighth year he composed a piece of 
programme music, which was noticed in the 
Harmonicon of May, 1833. An account is 
given, too, in that paper of his precocious 
musical gifts: little Frederick, in fact, almost 
rivalled the infant Mozart. In extempore play¬ 
ing the English boy was specially wonderful, 
and throughout his life he retained that gift. 

During his years of studentship at Oxford 
Ouseley did much for music generally, but 
particularly for sacred music; and it should 
be remembered that fifty years ago music at 
Oxford was a more or less despised branch of 
art: “concerts in college halls were nnheard 
of in those days.” 

In 1851, Ouseley left England for a tour 
through various parts of the continent. Like 1 
many other musicians, he was “ wretchedly! 


disappointed with the music in Borne,” as he 
wrote to the father of his biographer. But 
he formed acquaintanceship with three good 
musicians, among whom was the famous 
Abbate F. Santini, owner of one of the finest 
collections of MS. music. At Dresden he 
heard “old Schneider, the best living organ¬ 
ist,” and wrote: “I have really not had the 
heart to touch an instrument since.” In all 
his references to music in these letters of 
travel church music alone is found. In one 
letter to Way land Joyce, father of the bio¬ 
grapher, he speaks of scruples “about hiding 
my musical talent under a bushel,” and adds, 
“ I think I clearly ought, if it be possible, ,to 
devote it to God’s service in His Holy Churoh.” 
Down to his last day that thought was ever 
uppermost in Sir Frederick’s heart; and St. 
Michael’s College at Tenbury stands as a Is sting 
memorial of the earnestness with which he 
sought to carry out the desires of his heart. 
“The improvement of choral music in the 
Church,” says Mr. Joyce, “ was the one great 
end of his life.” 

In 1852 Ouseley offered to build and endow 
a churoh at Tenbury. The opposition of the 
vioar was overcome, and on May 3, 1854, the 
foundation-stone cf the new building was laid. 
The library at St. Michael’s is said to be “ the 
most valuable and extensive private collection 
in England.” It includes a MS. of the 
“ Messiah ” partly in the composer’s hand¬ 
writing and partly in that of J. C. Smith; 
from that copy Handel conducted the first per¬ 
formance of the oratorio at Dublin. 

In 1855 Sir Frederick was appointed 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
He it was who introduced the preliminary 
Arts examination which candidates for the 
Oxford degrees in music must pass; and this 
reform, originated in the first instance at 
Dublin by Sir Bobert Stuart, was a wise one. 
Sir John Stainer, however, in his address on 
“ The Character and Influence of the late Sir 
Frederick Ouseley,” expresses pity for “ many 
experienced and able musicians now deprived 
of an honour which used formerly to be within 
their reach.” As examiner, Ouseley much 
disliked the process of “ plucking ”; but, 
though he had a naturally kind heart, he was 
stern in the exercise of bis duties. Mr. Joyce 
tells an amusing tale of one candidate whose 
exercise Sir Frederick had returned as “utterly 
hopeless,” whereupon the former addressed to 
the Professor the following laconic letter: 

“ Sir,—Your rejection of my exercise confirms 
the opinion I have long entertained of your utter 
incompetence for the office you hold.” 

The two closing chapters of ihe volume con¬ 
tain an appreciation of Sir Frederick Ouseley 
as a musician, from the pen of Mr. G. B. 
Sinclair. In the first of these is printed the 
programme piece, already mentioned, in which 
the youthful composer described his sensations 
on recovery from an illness; also a little piece 
written when he was “three years and three 
months old.” Sir Frederick was master of 
form, and an adept in all the machinery of 
correct writing; yet, as Mr. Sinclair truly 
observes, “ for original work of a high character 
there is needed more than this.” Bis music 
has, indeed, more of letter than spirit in it; 
but Mr. Sinclair is probably right when he 
says: “ There seems little doubt that Sir 
Frederick Ouseley had an original genius of a 
much more romantic order than most of his 
works might lead one to suppose.” 

Appendix D gives a catalogue of Ouseley’* 
compositions. They are mostly of a sacred 
character, yet we find mention of three 
quartets for strings, glees, and secular part- 
songs. The volume contains also various por¬ 
traits and illustrations. 
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Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


CADBURY'S COCOA is appreciated throughout the 
world as a pure, delicious beverage, free from adultera¬ 
tion, and containing the full nourishing properties of 
the cocoa bean, one of the most sustaining and invigor¬ 
ating of nature’s products. Health says: “Cadbury’s 
Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural 
elements of sustenance which give the system en¬ 
durance and hardihood.’’ 

Referring to a thorough examination recently made by the Lancet, 
that Journal says :—“The results leave no doubt of its purity 
and excellence, and show there has been no treatment with fixed 
alkalies, or with ammonia. . . It represents therefore the 

standard of highest purity at present attainable in regard 
to cocoa.” 
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The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of July, 181>6. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will lie required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomews Hospital in the 
Octolier succeeding the Examination. The Examinations for these 
Scholarships will lie held on Septeinl*er 23rd, 18l*». 

For particulars, apidnratiou may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden ok thk Coll ege. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. E.C. _ 

npHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

-L NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY. M.A., D O L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science aud Letters are open to Students of 
both sexes. , 

lu addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modem Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art, &c. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 2«th. 

Full particulars of the University curricula in .Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price Is.). Prospectus on applioation 
to the Secretary. _ _ 


UNIVERSITY 


of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1890. 

The following SCHOLARSHIPS are OFFERED for COMPE¬ 
TITION by WoMEN STUDENTS, who comnunce Residence at 
Durham in October. ltfiW:— 

1. An ENTRANCE .SCHOLARSHIP of £70 per annum, tenable 
for two years. The Examination will be in subjects belonging to the 
Faculty of Arts. 

2. An ENTRANCE EXHIBITION of £30. 

3. A PRIZE of £io, iu Book*, for the Student who Passes the Best 
Examination in History. 

The Examination begins on Octolier 14th. Notice of intention to 
Reside should he sent not later than September :»»»th, to Professor 
Sami-son, The Castle, Durham, from whom all information as to cost 
of residence , ftc., may also l>c obtaiuod. _ 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


r^HE 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 6th. 
and the SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
on OCTOBER 1st, 1SD6. , , 

The Classes prepare for the following professions : Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students* Residence. 
Prospectus of any of the uIhjvc may bo tiad from the Rlgist ‘AH. _ 

QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The Senate are prepared to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
and DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. The stipend will be £l.‘>o p.-r 
annum, and the Demonstrator will bo expected to enter on hia duties 
ou the 29th 'eptemlMT next. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should bo addressed to tho 
Registrar not later than Septemlier 15th, from whom a detailed 
statement of the duties, ftc., may he obtained. 

S. CiiAFFf R8, Registrar. 

jJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

Th- GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, hr 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.liS., will commence on WED¬ 
NESDAY, OcTom.it 7th, at 1 o'clock. The Lectures are so arranged 
as to meet the requirements of Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations of the University of London. 

J. M. IloasncRoii, M.A., Secretary. 


QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

k3 OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons iu Preparation for Universities. Army, fte.. on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey- 


Thc READING ROOMS will he CLOSED from TUESDAY 
Reptesiher 1st, to FRIDAY, September 4th, inclusive. 

E. Mai ndr Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 25th August. 181*6. ___ 


gRITISH MUSEUM. 

The 

^EPTKl 
Briti 

rONDON LIBRARY, 

1J 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice- PitFsmrNTS—Right lion. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
tin* DEAN of LUANDA FF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

Trvstk.es— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.I*., Right Hon. EARL 
of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 176,000 Volumes of Aucicnt and Modem 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £;{ a year: Life- 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes aro allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
]o to half-past. 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. t 

C. T. 11 A<; hero Wmc.nT, Secreta ry and Lily an an. 

THrAUTOTYPECO M P AN Y 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings* in water-colour, pencil, crayon 
Indian ink, &c. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
bv Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pcttie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, 8ir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., *fcc. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by tho Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtaiued at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


men, £60); Day Boy*. 21 guineas. 
—Rev. T. F. Hohson. M.A. Warden. 


Classical aud Modem sides. 


uT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.— An EXAMI-1 

Cj NATION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on th« 

Foundation will he held on the Mh, nth, loth, 11th, and 14th . 

SEPTEMBER NEXT.— For information apply to the Bvimit, 1 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 

Digitized by 


A/TESSKS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ill art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR ifANFSTAENOL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading Loudon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the cheapest and be*t Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants or 
Antiquarians, Arcluoologista, and those engaged in the investigation 
aud publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, <bc.,Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on Application. _ XT 

Offio es: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, CQVKNT GARDEN. LONDON 

IM PORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

ftc.—KING. SELL ft RAILTON. Limited, high-class Printer!! 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
foldiug aud covering 8.16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyoue wishing to commence New 

^ Foriiiriesupon tho premises for EdftorialOffice«,free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone iWBJlr* Telegraph “Africanism, London," 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER, lsyfi. 

I. A DEVOTEE. Chaps. V.—IX. 

II. HENRY LAWKS. 

III. AN ECHO in EGYPT. 

IV. ROMNEY as au INVESTMENT. 

V. “CAPTAIN SCARLET'S" COAT. 

VI. SATIRES ami SATIRISTS. 

VII. THE WOODMAN. 

VIII. THE PRODUCTION of LEARNED PIGS amongst 
the POOH. 

IX. A STORY of the NIGER. 

X. SELBORNB and GILBERT WHITE. 

XI. LIMITATIONS. Cmra. XIV.—XVI. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. 

By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

Tn 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

"A story of much originality, charm, and powor, in 
which character and incident and descriptions of names 
and scenery are admirably blonded.”— Scotsman. 


JUST HEADY. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI¬ 
MENT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. 

By CLAUDE BRAY. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story is strikingly forceful and direct, and shows 
an ability that entitles Mr. Brav to rank high with those 
writers who have made English historical periods the 
groundwork of roinauce of a more or less fanciful order.” 

__ Literary World, 

NOW READY. 

OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 

Author of 4 Britomart,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The Rtory is pleasantly written, and is always both 
healthy and interesting.”—$/”>*»« km. 


NOW READY. 

THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 

By CHARLES JAMES, 

Author of '* On Turnham Green,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In ‘The Yoke of Freedom,’ which has thp merit of 
being entertaining and readable, Mr. James goes into the 
labour question in a grim, realistic way t hat serves to show 
man's individual selfishness and collective stupidity when 
the forces of labour and capital come into opposition. This 
pitiful srory of the lives of the workers is extremely well 
handled .’*—Literary World, 

NOW READY. 

The QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS. By 

H. ANNESLKY YACHELL, Author of ••The Romance 
ofJudgo Kctchum,” &c. Iq ouo vol., crown Hvo, Os. 


NOW READY. 

WISDOM’S POLLY. By A. V. Dutton. 

Author of “Theories,” “Jonathan Toms,” &c. In 
one vol., crown hvo, fls. 


._ NOW READY. 

THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 

By RIVINGTON P YRE. In one vnl„ crown Hvo. Cs. 

THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRS HEHKY WOOD. 

THE TWEML’IETH VGLU11E, 

DENE HOLLOW 

(Forty-fifth Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to tho 
3s. rd. Edition, 2s. fid. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
biuding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Serios. 


Richard Bentley*Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


THE LATE 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 

A Special 16-psge Supplement appears is the 
SEPrEMBER PART (price Is. 4d.) of 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

CONTAIN INO 

Beautiful Reproductions of FIOTTJB.ES by the 
late BIS JOHN MILLAIS. Bart., P.B.A., 
including a PHOTOGRAVURE FLATS, of 
“The Bride,” and a Steel Engraving, “A 
Reverie,” and A SPECIAL MEMOIR, by 
M. H. SPIELMANN. 


NOW READY, price 64. 

THE FIRST MONTHLY PART 

OF 

Pictorial England 

and Wales. 

PART I. contains 32 Pages of Exquisite Views, 
with Leecriptive Text. 

(To be completed in 11 Parts.) 

The work will be uniform with THE QUEEN’S 
LONDON : the immense success of that Fine Art 
public it ion has tmcouragid the publishers to issue 
at an unprecedented price the present companion 
work entitled PICTORIAL ENGLAND and 
WADE i. 


READY THIS DAY-PART I , price 6d., 
of a Cheap Edition of 

The Story of Africa 

and its Explorers. 

By Dr. EOBEET BROWN. 

With ceveral hundred Illustrations from authentic 
sources. 

(To be completed in 20 Parts.) 

*»* A unique and valuable work, accurate, read¬ 
able, intensely interesting, and profosely illustrated. 

With PART I. is issued a LARGE PRE- 
8ENTATION PLATE, entitled '' Attack by 
Matabele on the Chartered Bouth Africa Company’s 
Laoger.” 

NOTICE. — A List, of 
CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW BOOKS for the Autumn 
Season, with Descriptive 
Notes, trill he for worded post 
free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Lvdoatb Hill, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

By FRANCIS A. WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
SCOTSMAN,— ' A very clearly staled and readable con¬ 
tribution to tho vexed question of currency.” 

Now ready, Vol. I., super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 

Professor F RE ID RICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 
With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 

TIME<.— i Alike by its illustrations, by the attractive 
stylo of its letterpress, by the high authority of its original 
author, by the interest and imj>ortauce of its subject, ami 
by tho comprehensive manner in which it is treated, the 
'History of Mankind’ in its English form is admirably 
calculated to furnish the general reader with many a sug¬ 
gestive clue to the mysteries of savage life aud custom.’ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM GROGAN.** 

Crown 8vo. Is., sewed. 

A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, and 

SOMK OTHERS. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
SCOTsMA N .—“ The story wnich gives title to the v lume 
is a racy American sketch of ‘The Major,* drawn . itha 
dash of humour that always amuses.” 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

HELEN. By Maria Edgeworth. 

Illustrated tiv CHRIS. HAMMOND. With an Intro¬ 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Demy lfimo, Is. 6d. net, cloth; Is. net, Persian. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 

Edition. Vol. XXI., The SPINSTER’S SWEET 
ARTS, and other Poecn*. 

BLACK AND WHITE .—“ An exquisite pocket edition.’* 

EVERS LEY SERIES.—New Volume. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 

WORKS. Vol. VT. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
With Portrait and Vignette, etched by H. MANESSE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 443. - SEPTEMBER.—Price Is. 

Contents. 

1. TIIE SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. Chaps. XIII.-XVII. 

2. THE MAN PEPYS. 

3. AN OLD PAGE of DANISH HISTORY. 

4. THE SONGS of YESTERDAY. 

5. AN EXAMINER’S DREAM. 

0. THE BEST SNAKE STORY in the WORLD. 

7. BRIGANDAGE in SICILY. 

8. NOTES from a SPORTSMAN’S JOURNAL. 

9. THE RISE of the BUFFS. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. 4*1. 

The following are the Leading Features of the SEPTEMBER 
Number:— 

THE AUTHOR of “UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.” By 
Rica aud Bcktox. 

THE BICYCLE OUTLOOK. By the Chief Coxsil of the 
N.Y. Division, L.A.W. 

MIDSUMMER in SOUTHERN SPAIN. By Elizabeth 
Robins Phnnkll. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 
STR GEORGE TRESSADY. —XI. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of genoral 
interest. 

THE 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

For SF.I’TKMBKIl.—Illustrated—Price Is., 
Contains, besides many Stories und Articles: GOBO- 
LTNKS, by McEnkry Stuart und Ai.bbht B. Paixe.— 
SAMANTHA'S SUMMER BOARDERS, by Auxer CaR« 
Sage.— AT SCHOOL a HUNDRED YEARS AGO, by 
Agnes RurPLiKit, — THE JUMPING BEAN, by F. C. 
Williams.- POEMS by MARGARET FRANCES JIAUIiO: 
I. Tbe Unknown Bird—II. My Flowers. 


Digitized (by 


MACMILLAN & CO Limited, London. 
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No. 1269, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
.vc., may be addressed to the Ptjbliohek, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

The Great Rift Valley, being; the Narrative 
of a Journey to Mount Kenya and Lake 
Baringo. By J. W. Gregory. (John 
Murray.) 

Through Jungle and Desert: Travels in Eastern 
Africa. By William Astor Chanler. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

"Works on that section of the East African 
seaboard which has been assigned to Great 
Britain continue to multiply without be¬ 
traying any deterioration in quality. At 
least, the two here to be noticed will com¬ 
pare not unfavourably with their numerous 
predecessors: such as the late Joseph 
Thomson’s Through Masai Lind, Hans 
Meyer's Across East African Glaciers, Lieut, 
von Hbbnel’s Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and 
Stephanie (the Teleki Expedition), and 
Capt. Lugard’s Rise of Our East African 
Empire , all reviewed iu the Academy at the 
time of their appearance. Indeed, in one 
important respect Dr Gregory’s book stands 
somewhat apart from and on a higher level 
than any of its rivals, in so far as it is 
the first serious attempt at a systematic 
treatment of the geology, natural history, 
and anthropological relations in the northern 
division of East Central Africa. For this 
task the author, an energetic member of 
the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, with a decided taste for 
palaeontology and physical geography, was 
well fitted; ar.d it was in this capacity that 
he took part in the elaborately equipped ex¬ 
pedition of 1892, which was to clear up the 
last mrstery in East African geography by 
ascending either the Juba or the Tana to 
Lake Rudolf, and then striking north-east¬ 
wards across Somaliland to the coast at 
Berbers. But this ambitious project, which 
has juat been successfully carried out in the 
reverts direction by Mr. Donaldson Smith, 
"'jffered a total and disgraceful collapse at 
the very outset, beginning and ending, so to 
say, at the mouth of the Tana. 

Far too much valuable space is occupied 
with a detailed account of this lamentable 
failure, which takes up one of the three parts 
into which the work is divided. No doubt 
the writer was naturally anxious to make it 
plain that he was himself in no way to blame 
for the disaster. But his best vindication 
lay in his subsequent action. Instead of 
returning to England in disgust, as most 
others would have done, he set about or¬ 
ganising an expedition of his own, which 
was carried to a successful issue within the 
still unexpired six months of his leave of 
absence. Of course, no now ground was , 
broken; and, in fact, he never got beyond | 


Lake Baringo, which was reached by the 
familiar route running from Mombasa in 
a north-westerly direction between Mounts 
Kenya and Kilimanjaro. But this was 
enough for his main purpose, a personal in¬ 
spection of one important section of the 
“Great Rift Valley,’’ which gives its title 
to the book, and iu which, as a geologist, 
he had been deeply interested by the brilliant 
generalisation of Prof. Suess. We are here 
reminded that, after Thomson’s return from 
Masailand, Mr. Francis Galton had already 
suggested that the deep trough occupied by 
Lakes Naivasho and Baringo—that is, the 
depression which Dr. Gregory has aptly 
named the Great Rift Valley—forms merely 
a section of a much larger fissure, “ which 
begins with the Dead Sea, extends down 
the Red Sea, and ends at Tanganyika.” 
This view, to which the Viennese professor 
first gave scientific expression, has now 
been greatly strengthened in all its essential 
features by the observations of Dr. Gregory, 
who agrees with Suess in making the rift 
diverge from Lake Rudolf southwards in 
two lines encircling Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and including Lake Nyassa with its Shire 
outlet. This splendid piece of geological 
work is supplemented by numerous details 
of great value : attention is called to the two 
distinct types of lakes comprised within the 
system—those lying along the lines of fault 
marked by high precipitous bauks, and 
those to the right and left (Victoria, Bang- 
weolo, &c.) merging, with gently sloping 
margins, in the surrounding plateaux. 

Scarcely less interesting are Dr. Gregory’s 
observations on the East African fauna and 
flora, as may be seen from the beautiful 
coloured engraving which forms the frontis¬ 
piece, and which illustrates one of the most 
surprising instances of animal mimicry 
hitherto recorded. At first sight we seem 
to be admiring the spike of some new 
species of flowering plant in various phases 
of efflorescence, hut on closer inspection we 
are startled by the discovery that the effect 
is produced by a swarm of butterflies in 
various stages of development, and grouped 
in this way for protective purposes. There 
is also a big grasshopper, which plays the 
game of bluff with great skill, if not always 
with complete success. A small green head 
is supplemented by an expansion “ like the 
hood of a cobra,” formed by the puffing out 
of its wings, while the delusion is heightened 
by a hissiDg noise like “ the dull, jerky hiss 
of some species of snakes.” 

A considerable portion of the volume is 
devoted to a systematic treatise on the an¬ 
thropology of British East Africa, including 
sections on the Stone Age, the Pygmies, the 
Negro, Hamitic and Semitic races. Despite 
some obvious shortcomings, inevitable in the 
case of a writer who has not perhaps made 
a special study of the subject, this first essay 
at a general survey of the ground may be 
accepted as fairly successful. Dr. Gregory 
has recorded many valuable observations on 
the tribes with whom he came into personal 
contact; and he is probably right in trans¬ 
ferring the Kikuyu people from the Bantu 
to the Masai connexion, and also in regard¬ 
ing the Masai origin of the Wa-kwafi, 
whom he calls “ Niempsians,” as at least 
doubtful. But his distinction between the 


Bantus and “Negroids” as sub-divisions 
of the Negroes is not clear, because the 
Bantus themselves must all be classed' as 
Negroid. On two or three important points 
of African ethnology the present writer’s 
views have also been misunderstood. 

Besides the frontispiece there are several 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
and sketches by the author ; and the book 
is furnished with some excellent maps, 
botanical appendices, and a defective index. 


In more than one respect Mr. Chanler’s 
book presents close points of contact with 
The Great Rift Valley. The writer is in no 
sense a specialist or even a naturalist in the 
wide acceptation of the term. But he had 
the good fortune to secure the services of 
Lieut, von Hdhnel, of the Teleki expedition, 
and ie thus able to impart some scientific 
value to most of his descriptions—that is, 
until that experienced traveller had to be 
invalided home, his health shattered by 
fever and the results of a nasty encounter 
with a rhinoceros. 

Although a skilful sportsman and evi¬ 
dently a first-rate shot, Mr. Chanler tells 
us that he undertook the journey not for 
pleasure, but “ purely in the interest of 
science,” his main object being to extend 
geographical knowledge to that little known 
region which stretches from the Tana north¬ 
wards to the Juba, and, circumstances 
favouring, to push still northwards across 
Somaliland, either to the east or the north 
coast. But only the first part of this pro¬ 
gramme was even attempted, and that with 
but partial success. Whether through sheer 
ill-luck, rashness, or inexperience, as may 
be inferred from a few incidental hazardous 
remarks, an expedition fitted ont regardless 
of expense, and with the “ Astor funds” to 
fall back upon, was beset from first to last 
with a continuous series of mishaps and 
disasters of every sort. But even allowing 
that much of this was due to a youog and 
amateur traveller’s ignorance of African 
ways, it is impossible to withhold one’s 
sympathy for the indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, displayed under really dis¬ 
tressing circumstances and most aggravating 
disappointments. The spirit with which 
all was endured is expressed in the remark 
that “ the difficulties aad disappointments 
which had dogged our steps at every turn 
served more as a spur to increased effort 
than as an inducement to throw up the 
sponge.” 

Nor were the results altogether unsatis¬ 
factory, although far from commensurate 
with the labour, cost, and even blood ex¬ 
pended on this ill-starred excursion. As 
shown on Lieut, von Hdhnel’s splendid 
maps accompanying the volume, the Guaso 
Nyiro, hitherto supposed to be a tributary 
of the Tana, was found to flow from the 
western slopes of Mount Kenya first north 
and then mainly east to a point where it 
runs out in the Lorian Swamp. But this 
swamp, one of Mr. ChaDler’s discoveries, 
was reached in the dry season; and as it is 
often spoken of by the natives as a lake, 
there seems to be little doubt that daring 
the rains it is flooded, with an outflow east 
wards, perhaps to the right bank of the 
Juba. 
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Even more interesting is Mr. Ohanler’s 
contribution to East African ethnology; for 
he succeeded, after a long and arduous search, 
in discovering and interviewing the great 
Bandile (Eendileh) nation, which had never 
been visited, though often heard of, especi¬ 
ally since the Teleki expedition. The 
domain of these wealthy nomads, who are 
rich in camels, horses, asses, sheep, and 
cattle, appears to stretch from the Guaso 
Nyiro northwards in the direction of Mr. 
Donaldson Smith’s Borana Gallas—that is, 
about the ethnical divide between the Bantu 
and the true Hamitic races. They are here 
described as “ a tall, thin race, reddish- 
brown in colour, with soft, straight hair, 
features almost Caueasian in their regu¬ 
larity, and fierce, blue eyes.” Mr. Chanler, 
who adds that, although familiar with 
Masai, they had a language of their 
own, expresses the utmost astonishment, 
especially at the blue eyes. And, in 
truth, this trait, although easily explic¬ 
able, is not a little remarkable. Combined 
with the other characters, it shows that 
beyond doubt the Eendileh are true Hamites, 
who have preserved more of the racial 
elements than their Masai neighbours or 
even than the Gallas and Somali. Their 
affinities are to be sought either among 
the blue-eyed Tuaregs of the Sahara, or 
possibly among Mr. Flinders Petrie’s “ new 
race ” of Upper Egypt.* 

This book is supplied with a really good 
index, in which is incorporated a copious 
table of contents, on an apparently new 
plan, the advantage of which is not quite 
evident. There are also well-executed 
portraits of Mr. Chanler and Lieut, von 
Hiihnel, the already mentioned maps, and 
a series of somewhat crude illustrations, 
presumably from rough sketches by the 
author. 

A. H. Keane. 


The Poems of Jmejth Le Fanu. Edited by 
Alfred Perceval Graves. (Downey.) 
Publishers, printers, and editor are all to 
be thanked for this well-timed, well-printed, 
and well-edited little book. Not that the 
editing of it is wholly above criticism. The 
man who, lighting upon it, should want to 
know who Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu was, 
and what was his relationship towards the 
famous playwright whose name he bears, 
will not be satisfied with the meagre infor¬ 
mation regarding Le Fanu as a man which 
is contained in the introduction to these 
poems—a piece of writing, for the rest, of 
high interest, containing some capital narra¬ 
tive (special mention may be made of the 
story of the theft of a dagger by the poet’s 
mother), some luminous criticism, and this 
guarded eulogium, which follows the state¬ 
ment that Le Fanu by his personal 
experiences in the Tithe War was drawn 
away from the people’s side in politics: 
“ He was none the less a ‘ good Irishman ’ 
in the National, not Nationalist, sense of 
that title.” 

The little volume must be regarded under 
three aspects. It opens with two poems of 
a high seriousness, which are followed by 

_ * For details tht^ reader is referred to A. H. 
Keane’s Ethnology chap. xlv. 


two others of a rollicking humorousness, 
these in their turn being follow* d by some 
half-dozen lyrics of a very varying character 
and merit. 

To touch here first on the lyrical drama 
“ Beatrice,” which, according to Mr. Graves, 
was first published anonymously in the 
Dublin University Magazine in the sixties of 
our current century, and in which he sees 
“ appalling power,” it is, to my feeling, not 
sufficiently worked out; and, while there is 
indubitably matter in it to have sufficed for 
the basis of a tragedy proper, as it is put 
before us, it stands in the relation to tragedy 
that comedietta stands to comedy. In other 
words, it is, if one dared to use the expression, 
a tragedietta. 

The subject is one which would have 
commended itself to Byron ; and it is credit¬ 
able to Le Fanu that in treating it he has 
not become “Byronic,” except perhaps in 
such an unhappy touch as this (the hero is 
being described): 

“ Pencilled eyebrow, dreamy lash, 

Carmine lip with dark moustache.” 

Eegarding the work, which its author calls 
“ a verse drama in two acts,” less as drama 
than as verse, it is, taken as a whole, a very 
beautiful piece of poetry. The story which 
underlies it is not something new and 
strange, but is of those things old and 
strange that do not lose their interest. 
The characters are varied, and are, in the 
speeches given to them, self-drawn with a 
fine precision, which brings out lines of 
beauty and lines of ugliness. Above all, 
we are not only asked to imagine ourselves 
in Italy as we read, but we are taken there, 
and rub our eyes with a vast surprise to 
find ourselves back in England, upon having 
brought our perusal of the poem to a close. 

Like this poem, and about the same time 
as it, the “Legend of the Glaive” was, we 
are told, first contributed anonymously to 
the Dublin University Magazine. In it Mr. 
Graves sees an old-world idyll full of Gaelic 
glamour. There is a phrase of which 
people in some quarters are beginning to 
grow just a little tired, and it is the phrase 
“ Gaelic glamour,” howbeit none other— 
this must be said in justice to Mr. Graves— 
so accurately describes the quality which 
in a high degree marks the “ Legend of 
the Glaive.” Here Fionula, Lir’s daughter, 
who acts so beautiful a part in The 
Three Sorrows of Story-Telling, is represented 
in a (to me) new and most unlovely light. 
The large-hearted heroine of the old Irish 
story is made guilty of the deplorable 
coquetry which Schiller describes in his 
story of “ The Glove.” It is perhaps need¬ 
less to say that the likeness between the 
German and Irish poems is one with a 
difference. A great brilliance floods the 
German poem, whereas the Irish one is 
wrapped about with darkness. The German 
poet tells his story with noticeable concise¬ 
ness, and is careful to show that the over¬ 
bold woman met with her deserts ; the Irish 
poet tells his story in rather rambling 
fashion, and leaves us with the impression 
that the overbold woman and—as he seems 
to be at some pains to point out—equally 
overbold man met with much the same fate. 
To sum up, apart from any other merit 


attaching to this beautiful poem, “The 
Legend of the Glaive ” is highly interesting 
as throwing new light upon a problem, 
upon which Browning cast new light in 
his poem called “ The Glove.” 

Of the poem of “ Shamus O’Brien ” Mr. 
Graves has much to say that is well worth 
perusal. Through Lover’s recitations of 
Le Fanu’s ballad, Shamus has long been 
well-known in America, and Dr. Stanford 
has done something towards making him 
well-known in England. The poem in 
which Le Fanu tells how Shamus escaped 
the gallows is perhaps the finest piece of 
mingled humour and pathos in Anglo-Irish 
poetry. 

“ Phaudrig Crohoore,” we are told, was 
written in response to a request made by 
the poet’s brother, “ Write me an Irish 
1 YoungLochinvar.’ ” Ithas, according to Mr. 
Graves, the disadvantage, not only of having 
been written after “Young Lochinvar,” 
but also of having been directly inspired by 
that masterpiece. There is undeniably in 
matter and metre a certain resemblance 
between the two ballads; but that the re¬ 
semblance is not one which classes L 9 Fanu 
with the servile herd of imitators will be 
allowed by any person who reads the open¬ 
ing of the Irish ballad, and compares it 
with the opening of the Scotch : 

“ Oh, Phaudrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 
Aud he stood six feet eight, 

And his arm was as round as another man’s th'gh, 
'Tis Phaudrig was groat,— 

And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 
And hung over the scars left by many a fight.; 

And his voice, like the thunder, was deep, strong, 
and loud, 

And his eye like the lightnin’ from underthe cloud. 
Aud all the girls liked him, for he could spaketiril, 
And sweat when he cbn*e it, for he was the divit; 
An' there wasn’t a girl from thirty-five undher, 
Divil a matter hoxv crass, but he could come round 
her.” 

And this is what precedes the attempt to 
unite the Irish girl to the rival of her true 
lover, the revelry having run high, 

“ The priest called out, ‘Silence, ye blackguards! ’ 
“gin, 

An' he took up the prayer-book, just gom to 
b- gin. ...” 

This certainly lacks what Mr. Grave 
terms “the rare and graceful finish” of 
Scott’s ballad ; but it will be found to have 
compensating features by those who have 
not yet learnt to weep over Lever and Lover, 
and think broad fun full as good a thing 
any day as narrow gravity. The local 
colour here is purely Irish ; and, for the rest, 
the story of the carrying oil of a bride is 
the common property of nations, and belongs 
no more to Scott than it does to Ibsen, who, 
probably without knowledge of either Youug 
Lochinvar or Phaudrig Crohoore, t«lls of 
the carrying off of a bride in “ Peer Gynt.” 
In days of a very general interest in 
psychology and ethnology, it is indeed 
remarkable that no one has yet made a 
collection of stories practically the same as 
told by different writers and in different 
countries. 

The specimens of Irish-Gaelic in this 
book—they are happily few—do not seem 
to bear close inspection. This is the case 
with such alternative names of poems 
as “ Duan na Claev,” aud “ Abhain an 
Bhuidel aad it is the case with the Irish- 
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Gaelic name for an inviolable bond, which 
in being here spelt “ gaesa ’’ is spelt neither 
correctly nor phonetically. Some, too, will 
think that “Patrick Crohore” would look 
vastly better at the top of an Anglo-Irish 
poem than “ Phaudrig Crohoore.” 

Among the shorter poems, which are, as 
stated above, very different in quality, 
“ Doggrel in a Dormant-Window ” is sorry 
stuff. Whether doggrel is ever worth type 
is a doubtful question. There is in the 
introduction to this volume of poems as 
good a specimen of it as was probably ever 
sent as a valentine, and one which certainly 
is more worthy of preservation than the 
verses inspired by the outlook from a 
dormant- window. 

A deplorable feature of the language of 
Le Fanu is that, when it is not of high 
excellence, it is egregiously faulty. “ Molly, 
my dear ”—there is a poem, so called, in the 
book here under consideration—is about as 
lame a specimen of a “ pome ” (only the 
Anglo-Irish variant of the English word 
can be used here) as I have ever seen 
printed in a book with literary preten¬ 
sions. In the curious composition which 
follows this piece of prose run mad, and 
which is an address by a drunkard to a 
bottle of whisky, there will be found a 
specimen of that most terrible Irish pro¬ 
duct—a thing half poem half “ pome.” 

Among the miscellaneous verses which 
bring the little volume to a close, the song 
beginning “ The Autumn leaf was falling ” 
is pretty and musical, the four stanzas 
called “ Memory ” miss by little being 
perfect within their limits, and “ The 
Stream” is an elegy not as lovely—but 
also not as long—as Lamartine’s most 
lovely but too long, “ Le Lac,” an 
elegy which it recalls. The appendix to 
the book contains four stirring stanzas, 
which purport to be a portion of a ballad 
by one Michael Finlay on the subject of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. This Michael 
Finlay, it is explained, was Le Fanu, who, 
besides posing as Finlay posed as Father 
Purcell; “this sort of deception” having 
had, according to Mr. Graves, “a strange 
fascination for Sheridan Le Fanu.” The 
leogths to which he carried “ this 
sort of deception” are set forth in the 
appendix to this book of his poems and 
elsewhere; and when an historian is found 
for the rascalities of literature—the subject 
is one which Mr. Augustine Birrell could 
perhaps alone among living writers handle— 

I am half afraid that the strange fascination 
this deception had for Sheridan Le Fanu 
will lead to his being included among the 
rascals. Meanwhile, warm gratitude is due 
to Mr. Graves for giving to the public the 
work of a man who is interesting at once 
from the ethical and the literary point. 

Elsa D'Esterke-Keelixq. 


The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. 
Now for the first time Englished, with 
Introductions, Biographical and His¬ 
torical, by M. W. Keatinge. (A. & 0. 
Black.) 

Pbof. Laurie has made teachers familiar 
with the life and work of Comenius. To do 
it he had, he says, to go carefully through 


2271 pages of “Latin, good, bad, and 
indifferent.” His aim was to ‘ 1 omit nothing 
that is characteristic or useful, or his¬ 
torically important.” To Prof. Laurie’s 
work Mr. Keatinge makes one reference. 
He, like all who have consulted it, calls it 
“ admirable.” Why, then, some will ask, go 
over Comenius again ? The answer clearly 
is: the Great Didactic has not been edited 
as a whole in English, by itself. The 
time has come when this great book should 
receive detailed and comprehensive treat¬ 
ment, when it should have its definitive 
English dress. Ascham’s Schoolmaster has 
had Mayor; Mulcaster’s Positions has had 
Quick as editor; so, too, has Locke. 
Comenius’s Great Didactic ought not to be 
ignored by Englishmen: it now has its 
Keatinge. 

Very completely, in many ways, has Mr. 
Keatinge done his work. The biographical 
treatment is full: it is claimed with justifi¬ 
cation that it is fuller than any other 
account in English. The historical intro¬ 
duction embodies much patient research, 
and brings forward a mass of information 
concerning early English school-books not 
easily accessible. 

For the biography of Comenius, the 
researches of German scholars have provided 
abundant material, which Mr. Keatinge has 
duly impressed into his service, while 
throughout he has given ungrudging atten¬ 
tion to the material to be derived from the 
text and introductions of Comenius’ own 
works. In tracing the immediate origin for 
ideas or suggestion of ideas, Mr. Keatinge 
gives most useful references to Ratke, 
J. V. Andreae, Rhenius, Ritter and Glaum, 
Eilhard Lubin, C. Vogel, J. Cecilius Frey. 
There is further, mention of the six pro¬ 
jected class books of Comenius in the Czech 
language. Very pertinent is Mr. Keatinge’s 
remark that the establishment of the 
Academia della Crusca at Florence in 1582, 
and of the Acadomie franchise in 1637, 
show that the instinctive movement towards 
the supremacy of the vernacular was deep- 
set and self - conscious, though “ the 
modernising breeze had not yet stirred the 
dust on the schoolroom benches.” Mr. 
Keatinge traces Comenius’ obligations to 
Badinus and William Bathe for the idea of 
the Janua. He might, I think, also have 
referred to the Nomenclators, such as that of 
Adrianus Junius (Leyden: 15G7), which is 
described as “ Nomenclator rerum omnium,” 
certainly suggestive of the encyclopaedism 
of the Janua. Comenius’ indebtedness to 
Bacon and Campanella is traced. Vivos 
surely ought to receive similarly extended 
notice. There is a careful account of 
Hartlib and his friends in England, and of 
de Geer in Sweden. 

In estimating Comenius, Mr, Keatinge 
says: 

“ The man whom we unhesitatingly affirm to 
be the broadest minded, the most far-seeing, 
the most comprehensive, and withal the moBt 
practical of all the writers who have put pen 
to paper on the subject of education, the man 
whose theories have been put into practice in 
every school that is conducted on rational prin¬ 
ciples, who embodies the materialistic tendencies 
of our ‘ modern side ’ instructors, while avoid¬ 
ing the narrowness of their reforming zeal, 
who lays stress on the spiritual aspeot of true 


education, while he realises the necessity of 
equipping his pupils for the rude struggle with 
nature and with fellow-men — Comenius, we 
say, the prince of schoolmasters, produced 
practically no effect on the school organisation 
and educational development of the following 
century.” 

I do not wish to say that all this may 
not be implicitly found in Comenius, and 
be fairly applicable. Nor do I wish to 
depreciate the value that a knowledge of 
Comenius would have been, in the judgment 
of Mr. Keatinge, to Rousseau and to Pesta- 
lozzi; but there are other considerations 
necessary to the formation of a complete 
judgment on Comenius. Prof. Laurie has 
pointed out that it is in the direction of 
method that his chief contribution to edu¬ 
cation consists : 

“ The mere attempt to systematise was a great 
advance. In seeking, however, for foundations 
on which to erect a coherent system, he had to 
content himself with first principles which were 
vague and unscientific. Modern psychology 
was in its infancy, and Comenius had little 
more than the generalisations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and those not strictly investigated 
by him, for his guide.” 

Mr. Keatinge himself later on recognises 
the “ lack of a firm psychological basis,” 
but he hardly seems to feel that this is 
needful for practical teachers in the school¬ 
room. 

Turning to Mr. Keatinge’s historical in¬ 
troduction, the information given as to the 
text-books in vogue before the time of 
Comenius is extremely interesting and valu¬ 
able. An account is given of medieval 
Grammars, eg., the Graecism of Ebrard 
(1212), and that of John of Garlandia, both 
used by and detested by Erasmus. Melanc- 
thon prepared a more reasonable Grammar 
in 1525. Of English Grammars those of 
Holt, Linacrs, Wolsey, and Lily are noticed. 
In Scotland that of Vans was partly written 
in Scotch. As to mathema'ics, Mr. Keatinge 
refers to Ascham and to Tonstall’s De arte 
supputandi (1522) and Recorde’s Grounds of 
Artec (1501). In France, Peter Ramus is 
mentioned for arithmetic; in Germany, 
Christopher Clamis and Alsted. Notice is 
given of books recommending the vernacu¬ 
lar, and of the remarkable school-books in 
the form of Colloquies. Mr. Keatinge par¬ 
ticularly deals with Luther, Sturm, Calvin, 
and Knox, as the progenitors of the democra- 
tisation of education. Finally, he describes 
the relation of Comenius to his contem¬ 
poraries—Ratke, J. V. Andreae, and John 
Alsted. 

For these introductions, biographical and 
historical, extending to 152 pages, the reader 
of Comenius will be grateful for information 
difficult to get at, but at the same time 
highly suggestive and helpful in supplying 
an entourage to the special work of Comenius. 
Further thanks will undoubtedly be given 
by the readers of the excellent translation— 
the first in our language—of the Great 
Didactic. For some purposes abstracts of 
such a work will satisfy; but for the 
man who wishes to enter into the spirit 
of Comenius—to breathe tis atmosphere—■ 
it will be necessary in the future to 
read Mr. Keatinge’s translation, if, indeed, 
he has not recourse to the rare Opera, 
Omnia of Comenius (1657) or the German 
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rendering in Beyer’s “ Bibliothek piidago- 
gischer Klassiker.” Even if he does, Mr. 
Keatinge’s nicely turned, nicely printed 
edition will have its attraction. 

A word or two as to the Great Didactic 
itself. It offers in the title-page to set 
forth 

"the whole art of teaching all things to all 
men, or a certain inducement to found such 
schools in all the parishes, towns, and villages 
of every Christian kingdom, that the entire 
youth of both sexes, none being excepted, shall 
quickly, pleasantly, and thoroughly become 
learned in the sciences, pure in morals, trained 
to piety, and in this manner instructed in all 
things necessary for the present and for the 
future life.” 

It is to those words, “ the entire youth of 
both sexes,” that attention should be called. 
A book written over 250 years ago that 
claims the sharing out of all knowledge to 
all is remarkable, and should be known 
not only by educationists, but by all true 
democrats. It is as who should say, to-day, 
the demand for universal education. In the 
eloquent words of the late B. H. Quick : 

“The first man who demanded training for 
every human being because he or she wag a 
human being must always be thought of with 
respect and gratitude by all who care either 
for science or religion.” 

Let me quote a passage from Mr. Keatinge’s 
translation which states Oomenius’ views 
explicitly on universal education. It is 
from the chapter “ All the Young Must go 
to School.” 

“ If any ask * What will be the result if artisans, 
rustics, porters, and even women become 
lettered 'i ’ I answer, If this univeral instruction 
of youth be brought about by the proper means, 
none of these will lack the material for thinking, 
choosing, following, and doing good things. . . 
They will learn to see, to praise, and to recog¬ 
nise God everywhere, and in this way to go 
through this life of care with enjoyment and to 
look for the life to come with increased desire 
and hope.” 

Thus runs Comenius’ educational dream. 
School buildings, school boards, and school 
rates have not yet reached his millennium. 

Mr. Keatinge’s notes on the text are 
concise and to the point. One of Comenius’ 
chapters insists on the expulsion of pagan 
(*.«. classical) authors from the schools. 
Comenius would not have youths study 
Terence for style, on account of that writer’s 
laxity of morals, any more than he would 
have children taught to speak in “ alehouses, 
cook-shops, taverns, and other dens of 
iniquity.” Mr. Keatinge quotes French 
writers of recent times, the Abbe Gamme 
and Bastiat, in the same sense. He might 
also have named writers in England more 
or less contemporary with Comenius, such 
as George Fox and William Dell. Dell 
was equally an enthusiast for universal 
education, if his assertion of it is hardly 
as pronounced and developed as that of 
Comenius. 

The Great Didactic is undoubtedlyone of the 
most important of the works of pedagogy. 
If we have had to wait so long for it 
in an English dress, there is at least the 
pleasing reflection that this given to it by 
Mr. Keatinge is a becoming and a dainty 
one. The work of presentation and inter¬ 


pretation has evidently been a labour of 
love ; and English readers will give the 
labourer the reward he will most desire, 
that of making Comenius much more easily 
and much more frequently read by English 
educationists. 

Foster Watson. 

The Laureates of England. By Kenyon West. 

(Frederick A. Stokes Co ) 

Tms is, in some respects, a curious book. 
The idea seems to have occurred to Mr. 
Kenyon West, an American, that a series 
of short notices of the English Laureates 
from Ben Jonson to Wordsworth, with illus¬ 
trative extracts from their (in the main) not 
very valuable works, would be an accept¬ 
able addition to literature. Whether he is 
right in this belief is questionable; but 
there can be no doubt that he has discharged 
his task in a painstaking, if not altogether 
exhilarating, manner, and certainly with 
a very laudable desire to discover merit 
wherever merit can be found. But to find 
merit in some of the writers whom he has 
laid under contribution would, perhaps, 
pass the wit of man. There is no need to 
disparage here, what has been so often 
disparaged, the poetry of the eighteenth 
century. The whirligig of time brings 
round its revenges; and it would not be 
surprising if one of the literary events of 
the next century should be the rehabilitation 
of the poetry of the last. The eighteenth 
century poets, if not particularly gifted with 
imagination, knew at least what they wanted 
to say, and when at their best said it with 
incomparable precision, directness, and force. 
No one of any taste can be insensible to 
the charm of Pope’s polished, poignant 
verse; to the sombre majesty of such a 
poem as Johnson’s “ London ”; or to the 
sweet, sly humour of Prior or Gay. But 
with the Laureates, unfortunately, it is a 
different matter. It is a melancholy fact 
that of the twelve, from Ben Jonson to 
Southey, only three—Jonson, Dryden, and 
Southey himself—can be considered poets at 
all, in any real sense of the word. Bowe 
and Warton are respectable names. But 
who now reads the “ Fair Penitent ” ? and 
Warton’s fame rests, and rests more securely, 
on his History of English Poetry than on his 
official or extra-official odes. As for the 
other Laureates, it can only be said that 
such poets were worthy of such kings. 
“ Shadwell’s Odes to William ” (says Mr. 
Kenyon West) “ were poor enough. Had 
they been better, it is doubtful if William 
would have known it.” Doubtful indeed ! 
George I.’a opinion of “ boetry and bainters” 
is well known; George II. (according 
to the dictum of Macaulay) “ cared for 
nothing but punch and fat women ”; and as 
for George III., he privately thought the 
greater part of Shakspere great rubbish. 
The court minstrels of such monarchs 
were, it may easily be imagined, no Virgils 
or Goethes. Nahum Tate and Laurence 
Eusden, Whitehead and the too respectable 
Pye : these are some of the nightingales to 
whose strains Mr. Kenyon West invites— 
vainly invites, we fear—his public to listen. 

The seriousness with which Mr. West 
takes these scribblers is sometimes 


little diverting, as when, for instance, he 
gravely assures us that Shadwell as a poet 
“ does not take high rank,” or reluctantly 
admits that "a personal study of Tate’s 
works results in disappointment,” and 
that his official odes are “ far removed 
from genius! ” This last statement is 
certainly a delicious example of litotes. 
Why Mr. West should have chosen to dis¬ 
inter these poor fellows, and set their scare¬ 
crow verses fluttering in the breeze, is not 
particularly obvious; but it should, in fair¬ 
ness, be added that, granting that the work 
was worth doing at all, he has done it in a 
very workmanlike manner. Tho biographi¬ 
cal notices are clear and succinct, the dates 
and other details apparently correct, and 
the literary judgments, if seldom particu¬ 
larly novel, usually sufficiently sound and 
sensible. That Mr. West can write toler¬ 
ably when his subject gives him any chance 
is shown by his notices of Southey and 
Wordsworth. The criticism here is both 
suggestive and just, and displays much 
feeling for the beautiful' in literature. Mr. 
West sometimes tells a good story, and tells 
it well. Here is his account of the way in 
which Henry James Pye, that amazing 
specimen of the cates sacer, obtained the 
Laureateship: 

“ Byron said that Henry James Pye was a man 
eminently respectable in everything but bis 
poetry; and his critics and lampooners fret 
themselves over the puzzle why he was made 
Poet Laureate. The Chronique Scaiulaleuse, seek¬ 
ing for a solution, finds it in the fact that once 
Pye and George III. were hunting together. 
The king tumbled and lost his wig. Pye 
hastened to raise his sovereign from his un¬ 
dignified position, but his majesty, with ill- 
concealed anxiety, began to search in the bog 
for his wig. ‘ Never mind your royal wig,’ 
said Pye impulsively, * I care more for the 
safety of your sacred majesty’s person. I 
sincerely trust your majesty is unhurt.’ This 
solicitude impressed the king to such an extent 
that when Warton died, and a list of candidates 
for the Laureateship being presented to the 
king, he straightway recommended Pye.” 

It only remains to add that Mr. Kenyon 
West’s book is prefaced by an historical 
account of the Laureateship, and illustrated 
with vignette portraits, as well as with, some 
charming drawings by Mr. Frederick 0. 
Gordon. 0. A. Waters. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

Miss Drummond’s Dilemma. By B. Bamsay. 
(Bentley.) 

A Slumbler in Wide Shoes. By E. Sutcliffe 
March. (Hutchinson.) 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. By George Man- 
ville Fenn. (White.) 

Mr. Magnus. (Fisher Unwin.) 

March Hares. By George Forth. (John 
Lane.) 

Much in a Name. By Evan May. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

The Incubated Girl. By Fred T. Jane. 
(TpwW. Publishing Company.) 
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A Castaway of Iks Barrier. By David J. 

Falk. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Stage of Fools. By Leonard Merrick. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The very clever author of The Three Miss 
Kings has set herself to write a pleasant 
story with a happy ending, and she has, 
of coarse, succeeded. But she has stooped 
to conquer: what her readers may have 
gained in simple satisfaction they have 
probably los: in “power” both of plot 
and of character-portraiture. This book is, 
indeed, nothing more than the very old 
story of the clever, bright little girl and the 
strong, masterful man falling in love with 
each other. “Joseph Liddon was deaf, 
and one day when he was having a holiday 
in the country, he crossed a curving railway 
line, and a train sweeping round a comer, 
when he was looking another way, swept 
him out of existence.” As Liddon had been 
a confidential clerk in the office of a con¬ 
siderable mercantile firm, with a salary of 
only £370 a year, his family have to struggle 
for themselves. The boy member of it has 
plenty of “ pride,” and dislikes the idea of 
his mother and sisters having to work for 
their bread. That is not, however, the view 
of Jenny Liddon, the “ vital spark ” of the 
family, who establishes herself, her mother, 
and her invalid sister in a tea-room. As 
the tea-room is an innovation in Melbourne, 
it takes very well. Among its earliest 
patrons are the Churchills, who were the 
employers of poor Joseph Liddon. Then 
there finally appears upon the scene 
Anthony Churchill, the pet brother, the 
good son, and the strong, patient man 
-waiting till the jewel of a wife he is in 
Bearch of turns up. The rest is, of course, 
light comedy. It is, indeed, very clever 
and bright light comedy. Jenny’s fair- 
weather and somewhat worldly uncle and 
aunt, and the relatives and connexions 
of Anthony, who scheme to prevent his 
marriage with her, are delightfully drawn. 
A pleasanter holidav story than this there 
could hardly be. Yet the author is not 
seen at her best in it. 

The tragedy of Miss Drummond's Dilemma 
is slightly marred by the farcicality of the 
mistake but for which there would have been 
no “ dilemma” at all. No doubt it is very 
pleasant for Ranee Drummond to find in the 
end that she is beloved by her “ Tom,” even 
although he believes her to be “a young 
lady mentally afflicted,” in terms of an 
advertisement in the Times. There is, per¬ 
haps, too much of distinctly amateurish 
lunacy in the book: one feels always 
somehow as if there were to be an out¬ 
break in an unexpected place. There is 
nothing amateurish, however, in the tragedy 
of Dr. Long and his unfortunate wife, that 
moves the sympathy of their niece Betty, 
who, all things considered, is the best 
character in the book. There is hardly 
enough of “incident” in the story, how¬ 
ever, to make it “ go,” and there is a trifle 
too much of this sort of thing : 

“Banee was tete-a-tete with Mrs. Yool. For 
the day after she went to the station to see 
Matthew off Mary Ann had neuralgia, and her 
swollen face was not allowed downstairs. . . . 
Banee was permitted to sit with the invalid; 


but Mrs. Yool herself measured the quinine 
and mixed the sloppy foods to be administered.” 

The comedy of love-making in dull situa¬ 
tions between Mary Anne Yool and Matthew 
is well sustained. “We read Browning 
together : his strokes are in my volumes, 
my crosses are in his. And I think of these 
days, and it puts a wall between me 
and others.” This is very good in its 
way—nearly as good as Douglas Jerrold’s 
heroine— 

“ All killed she was by Major Loo, 

The odIj thing he ever slew.” 

There is abundance of good work not 
sufficiently compacted in Miss Drummond’s 
Dilemma, and the author may reasonably be 
expected to do better. 

A Stumller in Wide Shoes is an admirable 
story in all respects. The contrast between 
the Dutch artist Rupert van Hals—“ fas¬ 
cinating to women, popular with men, 
gifted with an intense love of the beautiful, 
sensitive to music ”—and Myrtle Prosser, 
the self-reliant, intellectual, ind epend ent, and 
thoroughly self-respecting young English¬ 
woman whom he marries, is clearly brought 
out. Nor is there anything morbid, or even 
mawkishly sentimental, in “ the purification 
through sin and suffering” of the selfish 
Rupert, which makes him not unworthy of 
his wife. At the same time the bounds of 
probability are decidedly overstepped when 
Rupert is made to steal, at least from such 
a creature as the essentially vulgar Jew 
Leon; and there is something very con¬ 
ventional in the Cleopatresque love-making 
of that Jew’s daughter Doris to Van Hals. 
Harvey Prosser, who loves his sister and, 
not without reason, distrusts her husband, 
is a careful study ; and Dr. Isencraw, the 
patient, baffled, but self-effacing rival of 
Rupert, are good studies of a very different 
kind from the artist and his wife. The 
story of Myrtle’s solitary stay on the Dutch 
farm is well told, and Mr. March’s picture 
of artist life in Amsterdam has all the 
appearance of reality. The best thing, 
however, in A S/umbler in Wide Shoes is the 
artistic yet unaffectedly “ good ” ending. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray would not have 
been at all a bad story, and quite in the 
line of its author, if only he had kept 
Ailsa Gray out of it. It is painfully evident 
that Mr. Fenn has no sympathy with fas¬ 
cinating married women of easy morality 
and strong passions, and therefore has no 
capacity for painting them. At all events, 
he ought to have given a better setting to 
the hapless beauty than the wild fishermen 
and others by whom she is surrounded. 
Her unfortunate husband, the vicar, is well 
drawn, but neither Brit'eu Ranee nor Dave 
Carey, with whom she carries on a pro¬ 
nounced flirtation, is a success. Mr. Fenn 
revels, however, in hairbreadth escapes and 
other startling situations, and this book is 
full of them. The adventures in which the 
savage “Old Chad” and the wayward 
Jake prominently figure are exceptionally 
good. 

One’s appreciation of Mr. Magnus is some¬ 
what marred by the suspicion that the 
person who gives tho book its title is in¬ 
tended to bo a reproductirn of Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes. Probably this is a mistake; for the 
Mr. Magnus of the story is “ broad in the 
shoulders and bull-necked,” has “ a face per¬ 
fectly impassive like a mask, the lowering 
brows leading down to an aquiline nose, the 
nose leading down, past tightly closed lips, to 
a chin of massive firmness," and splutters 
out such a sentence as “ Why the h—11 
don’t the beggars start! ” It is a pity that 
one should be dominated by this feeling, for 
as a story Mr. Magnus is in many respects 
the cleverest attempt that has been made to 
realise the altogether materialistic and un¬ 
scrupulous struggle for wealth in South 
Africa. Tho writer is as uncompromising 
in his realism as even a Zolaist could 
desire. Thus, it would not be easy to get a 
better picture of the modern Chadband 
than the Rev. Price Evans, whose conduct 
quite justifies Mr. Magnus ia bursting out 
into “ D—n these parsons ! If they only 
can manage to square the Almighty as 
much as they are anxious that I should 
square them, there’d be good times for 
a lot of people.” All the leading 
characters in the story, from Mr. Magnus 
and the Jew Benoni—who was once bis 
rival, but whom, as the French would say, 
he has “digested”—down to Mrs. Jacobs, 
who plays the part of den ex maehina , are 
remorseless or bhady, or both. Happily 
there is one unselfish man even in Cam- 
berton; and the telling of the tragedy of 
Edwin Weare is the strongest thing in a 
book, all the characters in which, however, 
are firmly sketched. The relieving element 
of love and not too light comedy is 
admirably supplied by Nellie Wolston, her 
brother Roy, who is wrongly accused of un¬ 
lawful ruby buying, and her rather tepid 
and timorous lover. The author of Mr. 
Magnus has a future before him. 

Wild incredibility and high spirits carry 
one through the farcical plot and make one 
tolerate the farcical characters of March 
Hares , which is said to have been written as a 
holiday effort by Mr. Harold Frederic, and 
might, indeed, have been written by Mr. John 
Davidson himself in a mood of comparative 
“ douceness.” Sometimes the fun flags most 
decidedly, as when the burlesque Earl says, 
“Ah ! poor Davie, ye dinna ken what it is 
to be in love ! ” and the burlesque Professor 
of Culdees replies, “ When you talk Scots, 
Archie, I know it’s goiDg to cost money.” 
Yet after a time one gets to like the two 
eccentrics Yestalia and David Mosscrop, 
and even to see there is the making of a 
real strong woman and man in them; 
while Adele Skinner, the “second best girl” 
in the story, is quite womanly as she is. 
Whoever the author of this book is, he 
writes with a cleverness which only occa¬ 
sionally degenerates into smartness. One 
does not like, however, to name March 
Hares in the same breath with Illumination. 

Much in a Name is a fairly well conceived 
and well written story, but it is far too long 
for all the ideas that Mr. Evan May has to 
work out in it. There is not so very much 
in a name, after all. Walter Hunt, the 
artist and gentleman, writes from New 
Zealand to “ Miss Hopfon ” asking her to 
come out to him as his wife. The person he 
really desires to secure is Mattie Hopton, a 
Digitized by ViOOvlL 
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clever, sensitive, and sympathetic mill-girl, 
who is persecuted by the attentions of the 
brutal and drunken Mark Gavin. Her 
aunt takes it for granted, not unnaturally, 
that she is the Miss Hopton alluded to in 
the letter, and goes out to New Zealand. 
The result is the postponement of the in¬ 
evitable marriage between Walter and 
Mattie. That is the whole story. It is 
only fair to say that the leading charac¬ 
ters—Walter, Mattie, a good angel in the 
shape of the medical man Doctor North, 
his physically weak but saintly wife, and 
the cripple Jim, who turns out to be his 
nephew—are all admirably drawn. Jim in 
particular is quite deserving of a place 
in the best and most picturesque of Scotch 
kailyards. 

Mr. Jane’s The Incubated Girl is a tour de 
force , in which are thrown together Egyptian 
superstition, Oriental mysticism, latter-day 
journalism, and unscrupulous modern science 
embodied in a very bad man, who brings 
an essentially good girl into the world to 
torture her and finally kill her. Having 
accomplished this, the author should be 
content, and set himself to write a sane 
book in a sane fashion. There are smart 
and even powerful passages in The Incubated 
Girl ; but the general effect is irritating, 
and the close is the Zolaism of the lunatic 
asylum. 

A Castaway of the Barrier is a very 
remarkable, artistic, and admirably com¬ 
pacted story of the kind which is popularly 
known as repulsive. Oertainly it is not 
as pleasant in the penny novelette sense 
as it might be. Jessie Neale, daughter of 
Malcolm Neale, “ a hard-headed, obstinate 
Scotchman,” who owns a gold mine in 
Queensland, discovers on the Barrier Beef, 
and saves from death, a man who turns 
out to be a French convict escaped from 
New Caledonia. They fall violently in 
love with each other—so violently that 
Jessie’s infatuation continues even after 
she has surprised his secret. She then 
devotes all her energy to securing his safety; 
and it is only when her father has been 
incapacitated from work by an accident, and 
she finds her lover in the act of theft, 
that she resolves to hold to the one and 
break with the other. There is not a weak 
incident or a weak character in the 180 
pages into which Mr. Falk compresses his 
tragedy. Jessie, her depraved but not 
altogether bad lover, her surly father and 
brother, and, above all, her honest friend the 
police officer Burke, are life-like portraits. 
Nor could a risky situation be more skilfully 
and delicately treated than that in which 
the convict crushes a selfish and savage 
physical passion by a selfish and savage 
prudence. 

There is a very great deal of “ smartness,” 
especially in the way of character-study, in 
The Stage of Fools, and, as the title of the 
book itself would indicate, a touch of not 
ungenial cynicism as well. It is composed 
of stories—which are not all of equal 
merit—illustrative mainly of the gullibility 
of poor humanity. The first, “ The Laurels 
and the Lady,” is daring almost to cruelty; 
for it is nothing else than the story of a 


life-long hoax perpetrated on a too credulous 
man, who, going blind, marries the wrong 
woman, and to his dying day believes that 
he is a great poet. No doubt Polly acts 
her part very well, and displays marvellous 
ingenuity in concocting favourable reviews 
of her husband’s poetry and otherwise keep¬ 
ing up the deception into which—so much 
should be said to her credit—she was en¬ 
trapped. Yet there is a feeling of heartless¬ 
ness about the affair which it is impossible 
to get rid of. “ The Laurels and the Lady ” 
is the most elaborate story in the collec¬ 
tion ; but there are others which are some¬ 
what more artistic, and a good deal more 
enjoyable. Thus “The Life they Said she 
Ruined,” which tells how Dr. Christian 
Arbroath married “ a woman with a past,” 
and seems nevertheless to have been happy 
ever afterwards, is healthier and more real; 
and ‘ ‘ With Intent to Defraud ” is thoroughly 
enjoyable, especially in the happy ending 
which enables a man who has been swindled 
by a lawyer into making a bad and even 
immoral bargain to outwit his deceiver. 

William Wallace. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

“Heroes of the Nations’’Series. —Jeanne 
d’Arc: Her Life and Death. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) We are 
grieved that one of our veterans should stoop 
to such depths of book-making. She seems to 
have used one or two of the modern popular 
versions of the legend, which enable her now 
and then to refer to the “ old chronicler," or 
to weave in a learned note ; but she gives no 
critical survey of the authorities, no account 
of how the legend arose and grew. In fact, 
she treats it all as history : starts off with per¬ 
fect confidence, and runs through the whole 
story, winding up with the martyrdom. This 
would be harmless, but that she fills up the 
gaps and plasters over the weak places with 
the most deplorable padding—sentimental con¬ 
jecture, rhetorical cant, and even angry re¬ 
crimination. Her critical powers are wholly 
unequal to such a task, even if she tried to use 
them. As it is, the tone of credulous mysti¬ 
cism and unscrupulous hero-worship she has 
adopted render her book one of the last we 
would put into the hands of young readers. 
A few glances into the pages and more experi¬ 
enced readers will escape with but five minutes’ 
exasperation. It would be easy to ridicule 
some of her nauseous pruderies and sham 
heroics, but hardly pleasant sport. The 
authoress of the “ Footsteps of Joan of Arc ” 
was far funnier, but at least quite sincere. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s hysterics seem as if manufactured 
to order. With her formidable fluency she has 
supplied just the article which she (erroneously, 
we hope) thought the public wanted. A mere 
error of judgment after all; but as to the 
badness of the book there can be no question. 
There is room for a short, plain, honest book, 
assigning their real, though very minor, places 
in history to Joan of Arc, and her rival 
performers, Catherine and the Shepherd Boy— 
indeed, to all the fifteenth century impostors. 
As for Joan, she is a purely nineteenth century 
creation, brought out by the Romantics, and 
run by the Legitimist Conservatives. She is 
always dropping into oblivion; for the French, 
with all their indulgence for national legends, 
somehow never cared much about her. Lately 
she has been revived by the Rallied Clerical 
party ; but she seems very hard to float for 
long, and the Pope, after all, may refuse to 


canonise a young person who, had she lived 
now, would have escaped the claws of the 
Church, and probably figured as Seiiora Juana, 
la belle equestrienne de la Cirque Nationale. 
Enough for us that no legend is so clumsy and 
so impudent. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has one 
merit: it is an excuse for once more telling the 
old, old story, how a few years ago the two 
schools of Joan-worshippers—the laics, who 
hold that the Church burnt her; and the clerics, 
who say she survived and had a fine family— 
co-operated at the grand inauguration of her 
statue. On the stage were exhibited no less 
than sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal 
descendants of the Virgin; while with French 
nimbleness of speech the good Bishop and 
other distinguished orators oontrived to draw 
attention to the living proofs of the Church’s 
clemency, while perorating with ecstacy on 
the “ virginity” and “ martyrdom” of the 
saint. 

The last volume by Mr. John Ashton, 
entitled When William IV. was King (Chap¬ 
man & Hall), proceeds on the lines of its 
numerous predecessors by the same inde¬ 
fatigable book-maker. Take a few caricatures 
and illustrations (in this volume they relate to 
the all-important subject of woman’s dress at 
this period), and add thereto an abundance of 
extracts from not very recondite sources, such 
as the Times and Annual Register, or, by way 
of lighter information, from the pages of 
Greville and Gronow, and the compound is 
made. Rather more than twenty years ago 
Mr. Ashton compiled a very attractive and 
useful work on the social life of Queen Anne’s 
reign, which brought home to the public much 
novel information on an interesting period. 
Its success was marked and was justified by its 
merits; but since then, unfortunately for the 
compiler's reputation, there has appeared with 
unbroken regularity a long line of his compila¬ 
tions, all of which have fallen far short of 
the level reached by his first venture. The 
deterioration in the present instance is apparent 
at a glance. The extracts occupy far more 
space than of yore, and the souroes from which 
they are drawn are even more superficial. The 
most amusing anecdote is the account of the 
proceedings against Ude, the illustrious cook, 
for using game at Crockford’s contrary to the 
provisions of the game laws. The pages of 
Mr. Ashton bristle with small but irritating 
blunders. “ The change of rulers did not 
affect Parliament,” says the compiler on p. 9 ; 
but as a matter of fact, at the date of 1830, a 
dissolution, within a certain period of time 
after the death of the sovereign, was obligatory 
by statute, and in less than a month Parliament 
was dissolved. The lists of boroughs to be 
deprived of their representation altogether, or to 
be shorn of one member only, which are printed 
on pp. 54 and 55, are worse than useless, 
owing to the numerous alterations which were 
subsequently effected in the proposals. It was 
not Str George Grey, as stated on p. 117. that 
was kept in position by the good sense of his 
opponents, but Earl Grey. The company 
attending the Duke of Wellington at his in¬ 
stallation as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford included, we are informed on p. 174, 
Lord Mohun; but that title had long been 
extinct, and no doubt Lord Mahon was the 
friend of the duke that went with him on this 
occasion. T. K. Arnold was not “ head master 
of Rugby ” (p. 346); and as Cookbum did not 
take silk until 1841 he should not be classed 
among the lawyers eminent in the reign of 
William IV. Ascarviut for “ Ascanius,” 
Ambrosinae for “ Ambrosianae,” and vestiarum 
for “ve8tiarium” caught our eye in reading 
these pages. Lastly, is Mr. Ashton oorrect in 
attributing to Croker the authorship of the 
article in the Quarterly Review on the brothers 
Allen, who claimed to be Stuarts P 
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London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell. 
(Archibald Constable.) This pleasantly written 
book, convenient in size and attractive in all 
respects, will, it may be hoped, direct atten¬ 
tion to a matter of no small importance. By 
tbs destruction of its old parish churches, the 
City of London is being deprived of many 
buildings of historic interest and no little 
architectural beauty. Is the hand of the 
destroyer to be arrested, or are we, without 
protest, to lose from our midst what never can 
be replaced ? Eighty-six churches were either 
totally consumed or severely damaged in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Of theee, forty-nine were 
rebuilt by Wren; but fifteen of them have since 
been demolished, and others are at this moment 
threatened with destruction. No doubt Wren’s 
work is not of uniform excellence; but even 
when below its average of merit, it will take 
rank above the cheap Gothic structures with 
which the suburbs abound, and which owe their 
erection to the demolition of the City churches. 
The most interesting church which Mr. Daniell 
describes belongs to a much earlier period thau 
that of Wren. St. Bartholomew’s the Grpat, 
West Smithfield, is one of the eight City 
churches which escaped the Great Fire, and is 
a grand specimen of Norman architecture, ably 
restored and carefully preserved. It formed 
part of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, founded 
(as also was the adjoining hospital) by Rahere 
in the reign of Henry I. St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, is another of the old churches—dating 
from the reign of King John—of which the City 
is justly proud. Besides Wren’s churches — 
thirty-four in number—twelve others of later 
date are described. Two of these—namely, 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth—are important buildings, while St. 
Dunstans-in-the-West at any rate occupies a 
prominent position. Mr. Daniell gives very 
clear and appreciative descriptions of the several 
edifices, mentioning the chief monuments and 
other points of interest in them. The book has 
numerous illustrations and an excellent index. 

A History of the Somerset Carthusians. By 
E. Margaret Thompson. (John Hodges.) 
W'ithin the county of Somerset—namely, at 
Witham and Hinton—were two monasteries of 
Carthusians. The former was the earliest 
establishment of the order in England and 
dated back to 1172, having been founded as 
part of the penance exacted for the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. St. Hugh, the celebrated 
Bishop of Lincoln, was for ten years its Prior, 
and, after his elevation to the episcopate, often 
sought its seclusion. Hinton owed its founda¬ 
tion to William Longespee, King Henry’s 
bastard son; and the date assigned to the event 
is 1222, though it would seem that ten years 
elapsed before the monks settled at Hinton, 
which had been assigned to them by William’s 
widow, Ela, Countess of Salisbury. The 
annals of neither house present much incident. 
The Carthusians led a strict and secluded life, 
and, to their credit, it has been said that their 
order was nunquam reformata quia nunquam 
deformala. 

“Not even the evil pens of Cromwell’s infamous 1 
agents of destruction oould write a single bad word 
against the character of the Carthusians, though 
many, indeed, were the complaints against tbeir 
conscientious steadfastness.’’ 

Miss Thompson has written the story of these 
two religious houses with great care and 
absolute fairness. She claims for their in¬ 
mates that they fulfilled an ideal of self-sur¬ 
render elsewhere unattained. The book is 
well illustrated and indexed, and is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of English 
monastic life. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a 
new series of biographies of the leaders in the 
Protestant Reformation, uniform in style with 
their “Heroes of the Nation” series. The 
volumes will contain illustrations and maps, as 
well as comprehensive bibliographies. So far 
as possible, they will be issued in chronological 
order, at the rate of not less thau three a year. 
The following have already been arranged 
for: Desiderim Erasmus, the Humanist in the 
Service of the Reformation, by Dr. Ephraim 
Emerton; Martin Luther , the Hero of the 
Reformation, by Dr. Henry Lyster Jacobs ; 
Huldreich Zwinyli, the Reformer of German 
Switzerland, by Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson 
(the general editor of the series); Thomas 
Cranmer, the English Reformer, by Dr. 
Alexander Y. G. Allen ; and Philip Melanchthon, 
the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, by Dr. 
James W. Richard. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce, for 
publication by subscription, The Annals of the 
Warwickshire Hunt, from 1795 to 1895, by 
Sir Charles Mordaunt and the Hon. and Rev. 
W. R. Verney. The book will be in two royal 
octavo volumes, with photogravure portraits, 
maps of the best runs, and other illustrations. 

Mr. Walter B. Harris’s new volume, 
From Batum to Bagdad, will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood early in the autumn. The 
same firm announce Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
Dumfries and Galloway in their “ County 
History ” series immediately. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a new volume by Mr. Michael G. Muhall, 
author of the well-known Dictionary of Statis¬ 
tics, to be entitled Industries and Wealth of 
Nations. 

Messrs. Osgood, McTlvaine & Co. will 
publish early in'the autumn a volume entitled 
What was the Gunpowder Plot !■—the traditional 
story tested by original evidence—by the Rev. 
John Gerard, S.J. 

Mr. John Murray announces a poem by an 
anonymous writer, entitled The Watch Sony of 
Heiibanr the Witness, based on the traditions of 
the early history of the world. 

The Roxburghe Press will publish shortly a 
new volume of society verses by Mr. J. L. 
Owen, author of “Lyrics from a Country 
Lane.” It is entitled Piccadilly Poems : Lyrics 
of Love and Passion, and will be illustrated 
with sketches by Phil May and Mr. Victor 
Poole. 
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Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. will add this 
autumn two new volumes to their series of 
“Cheapest Books in the World ”—namely, 
Monte Cristo and The Swiss Family Robinson, 
with eight new illustrations by Richard Mather. 
They will also issue, in their series of “ Book 
Lovers’ Classics,” Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, with 
sixteen illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson, 
separately printed on the finest plate paper. 

Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. will publish 
shortly The Chiltern Hundreds, by the Rev. 
Albert J. Foster, Vicar of Wootton, Bedford¬ 
shire, with illustrations by the author. Mr. 
Foster has before written about the Ouse and 
the “crooked spire” of Chesterfield. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
next week Dr. Rumsev's Patient, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade ard Dr. Clifford Halifax, the joint 
authors of “ The Diary of a Doctor.” 

The next volume in Messrs. Macmillans’ 
series of “ Illustrated Standard Novels ” will 
be Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, illustrated by Chris 
Hammond, with an introduction by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a novel by Mrs. J. A. J 


Crawford, entitled Jo of Auchcndorass. The 
heroine is the daughter of a Scotch minister, 
and many of the scenes are laid in Scotland. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. also have in the 
press a military story by Mr. Robert Cromie, 
author of “ The Crack of Doom,” entitled The 
Next Crusade, which has for its aim “ to turn 
the Turk out of Europe and throw his bag and 
baggage after him.” 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. will publish 
almost immediately a novel, entitled A Man of 
Moods, by Mr. H. D. Lowry, the scene of 
which alternates between London and a flower- 
farm in the Scillies. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
a new novel by Mr. Norman Poulton, 
entitled Moses Grimshaw: a Tale of Lanca¬ 
shire Life. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose, 
will shortly publish Under 
by Mr. Robert Leighton; 

Fire Mountain, by Mr. K. 
edition for boys of Mr. Bloundelle Burton's A 
Gentleman Adventurer. 

Mr. H. R. Allenson will publish early in 
the autumn a book by the Rev. H. Elwyn 
Thomas, entitled Martyrs of Hell's Highway, 
giving his experiences as a London minister 
near Tottenham Court-road, with a preface 
and an appendix by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. will add in a few days 
three more volumes to their series of “Tavis¬ 
tock Booklets”: On Letter-Writing and On 
Friendship, both by the late Bishop of Win¬ 
chester ; and When the Worst Comes to the Worst, 
by the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Niooll. 

A new edition, revised to date, of Mrs. F. A. 
Barkly’s Among Boers and Basutos: a Story of 
our Life on the Frontier, will be published 
immediately by the Roxburghe Press. 

Paul Heyse contributes a short story, “ Der 
Stegreiftrunk,” to the forthcoming number of 
Cosmopolis, in which also Maurus Jokai, in the 
form of a letter to the editor, writes on the 
Hungarian Millennium. 

The September number of The Antiquary 
will contain “Churches as Forts,” by George 
Neilson, and the second part of Mrs. Rhys 
Jenkins’s article on “Early Motor Carriages.” 

TnE annual celebration of Goethe’s birthday 
will this year take place at the Hochstift of 
Frankfort on Sunday, August 30, when Prof. 
Max Koch, of Breslau, will deliver the Festrede. 

Lambeth Palace Library will be closed 
for the usual recess from Monday next, 
August 31, for six weeks. 

The congress of the International Literary 
Association at Berne has adopted a resolution 
in favour of granting to newspaper articles the 
same protection in respect of copyright as to 
any other literary work. The question of copy¬ 
right in political articles and in newspaper 
intelligence is reserved for next year’s meeting, 
which is to be held at Monaoo. 

All selected 1 book-lists are welcome; and 
therefore we would draw attention to a biblio¬ 
graphy of the Religious Denominations of the 
United States, oompiled by George Franklin 
Bowerman (New York: Cathedral Library 
Association). It begins with some general 
works on religious history, doctrines, statistics, . 
&c.; and then treats each denomination under 
the following headings : bibliography, history, 
doctrines and polity, periodicals, year-book. 
At the end is an appendix, giving the most 
important Catholic works of the world, which 
has been supplied by the Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon. From this we are disposed to 
infer that the compiler is himself a Catholic ; 
but there is no Bign of narrowness in his work. 
Our readers may be interested to see his list of 
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folio pages, giving reasons for protesting 
against the proposed union with the University 
College of Dundee. The scheme has already 
come before the House of Lords; and we 
understand that a second appeal is now 
pending, besides petitions to the Privy 
Council. 

The Jane Agnes Chessar scholarship, of £88 
for four years for classics at Girton College, has 
been awarded to Miss K. H. McCutcheon, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The University Correspondent prints an 
analysis of the recent “ intermediate ” examina¬ 
tions at London University, from the point of 
view of the institutions that sent in successful 
candidates. Setting aside the University Corre¬ 
spondence College, Aberystwith comes easily 
first in arts with 23 names, and comes second 
in science with 11. University College, London, 
is represented by 4 in arts and 9 in science; 
King’s College by only 4 in science. But if 
we turn to the preliminary M.B. examination, 
University College stands first with 30 ; while 
Cardiff has as many as St. Bartholomew’s. 
Altogether, the figures do not give much 
support to the view that London University 
is, or ought to be, a local institution. 

The library of Cornell University has 
recently acquired the extensive collection of 
boohs relating to South America, which was 
formed by Mr. Herbert H. Smith, the 
naturalist, during his residence in Brazil. 

The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, have compiled a Handbook of 
Courses open to Women in English, European, 
and Canadian Universities, which it is intended 
to issue yearly. The publishers are the Mac¬ 
millan Company of New York. 


he is ready to steal a horse; he revels and 
sings.” 

F. J. Furniyall. 

“ Hrrp A GAL AW ST. 

MSS. Rtwl. Poet. 34 (No. 14 528, ifadanj, 
leaf 4 (bkj. 

1. 

“ Huff a galawnt, vylabele: 

Thus synpyth galawnt?* i« hers revele. 2 

2 . 

44 Galawnt, pride thy father ys dede ; 

Thow hast hym robbyd, as y rede, 

And clothyd the in galawnt?* wede : 

Huff a galawntt! 6 

3. 

44 Galawntt, witA thy curtesy, 

Thow brebysfc thy hose at kne, 

And witA a pacche bou clowtyst aye. 

Huff a galawntt! 10 

4. 

44 Thow Mi thow haue a stomager be by-fomo, 
Thy schyrrte by-hynd ys all? to-torn?; 

New were thy pykyd tchone, bou were for¬ 
lorn e. 

Huff a galawntt! 14 

5. 

44 Galaunt, yf bou wylt haue thy hele, 

Wrap thy bryet witA clothys fele; 

Than mayst bou synge vylabele. 

Huff a galauntt! 18 

6 . 

44 Butt galauntt baohelers ther be fele, 

They nr gown es be sett witA plytyB fele; 

To echortt yt ys theyw kneys to hele; 

Huff a galauntt! 22 

7. 


religions denominations in the United States. 
Adventists (subdivided into Second and 
Seventh Day), Baptists (including Free Will 
and Seventh Day), Christian Scientists, 
Christians, Church of God (Winebrenners), 
Congregatioualists, Disciples of Christ (Camp- 
bellites), Dunkards (German Baptist Brethren), 
Episcopalians (subdivided into Protestant and 
Befonned), Evangelicals (subdivided into the 
Evangelical Association and the United Evan¬ 
gelical Church), Friends, German Evangelical 
Synod, Jews, Lutherans, Mennonites. Metho¬ 
dists (subdivided into North, South, Free, and 
Protestant), Moravians, Mormons, Presby¬ 
terians (subdivided into North, 8outh, Cumber¬ 
land, Beformed, and United), Beformed (Dutch 
and German) Boman Catholic, Salvation Army, 
Shakers, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, United 
Brethren in Christ, and Universalists. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pkof. Edward Dowd ex has been appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to be a com¬ 
missioner of national education in succession to 
Lord Jnstice Fitzgibbon, who recently resigned 
that office. Whether this will cause a vacancy 
in the chair of English at Trinity College, 
Dublin, we do not know. 

It is stated that the Duke of Norfolk has 
given £13,000 for the purchase of a site for a 
Boman Catholic college at Oxford. The site 
chosen is that now covered by the racquet 
courts, near Holywell Church. This college 
will be quite distinct from the hall under the 
anspices of the Jesuits, which is to be opened 
next term in St. Giles’s by Father Clarke. 

A memoir of the late Dr. Harper, principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
head master of Sherborne School, has been 
undertaken by his old pupil, the Bev. L. Y. 
Lester, now principal of Victoria College, 
Jersey. It will be published by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans & Co. 

Prof. Campbell Fraser’s second volume of 
The Philosophy of Theism, being the second 
series of his Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh, will 
be published by Messrs. Blackwood in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Dr. John Curnow, for many years 
physician to King’s College Hospital, has 
been appointed to the chair of clinical medi¬ 
cine at King’s College, formerly held by the 
late Sir George Johnson. 

The Aberdeen University Court, which met 
several times recently in committee to consider 
the allegations against Prof. David Johnston, 
who occupies the ohair of Biblical criticism in 
the university, has now made pnblic its finding. 
The complaints made by divinity students were 
to the effect that Prof. Johnston’s treatment of 
his subject was unmethodical and inadequate, 
and that his relations with his class were such 
as to make it impossible for students to pay him 
respect. The court finds that the charge against 
the professor of being unmethodical has been 
established, and that the want or defects of 
method are so great as not to afford students 
any reasonable opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the subject of Biblical criticism. 
The court regrets the disorderly conduct on the 
part of gome of the students, for which they 
were censured, but finds there is no foundation 
for the charges of conspiracy, ungodliness, want 
of principle, &c., brought against them. The 
court, without going into the other charges, 
recommends that, in the interests of univer¬ 
sity education, Prof. Johnston be required to 
retire from office with a suitable retiring allow¬ 
ance. 

The University Court of St. Andrews has 
issned a memorandum, of no less than fifteen 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 

August 22, 1896. 

And I said to the Lord of Lifo, 

Who holdeth each soul in His hand : 

41 Lo ! I have a friend, and he standeth 
As one of Thy faithful band. 

Naught for myself do I ask, 

But, Lord, from Thy mighty store, 

Shower peace and all blessings upon him 
From this time forth evermore. 

We may not gaze on the future, 

Thou hast hidden it close from our eyes. 

But, Lord, may his path be unclouded, 

And sunny and blue bo life’s skies. 

Keep sorrow and trials and sickness 
Far from him; but, Lord, be Thou near, 

For if trouble must come, Thou canst lighten 
Each grief: and with Thee is no fear.” 

Thus I prayed to the Lord of Life, 

Oh friend most true : 

That He would of His mercy lavish 
Every good on you. 

F. P. 


44 So galaunt to be, yt ys noughtt. 

For and hys purse were well y-sought, 

I hold hym worse than nought: 

Huff a galauntt! 26 

8 . 

44 All? a-bak he castys hys hew, 

Foww euchja by-neth hys ew, 

I wold hys hed wew off by he swere: 

Huff a galauntt! 30 

9. 

41 Theyw hosyn of red, ful close bei be, 

WitA a whytte bulwark abowtt ha kne; 

A schrewe sy 3 tt ytt ys to se : 

Huff a galawnt: 34 

10 . 

44 Galaunt, by thy gyrdyl ther hangyth a purss ; 
Ther-in ys neyther peny ner crosee, 

Butt fij dysse, and crystr? curse: 

Huff a galawnt! 38 

11 . 

44 Galaunt, witA thy dsggar a-crosse, 

And thy hanggyng pouche up-on tbyn Arse, 
Thow art ful abjl to stele a home, 

Huff A Galauntt! 42 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FIFTEENTH CENTURY GALLANT. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Aug. 14, 1898. 

A -ballad in the poetical section of the 
Eawlinson MSS. gives a good description of 
the needy Gallant of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century: “His hair is brusht back, 
and hangs four inches below his ears; he has 
a stomacher in front and a tom shirt behind ; 
his gown is pleated, but too short to hide his 
knees ; he wears his dagger across, and has a 
pouch hanging on his loins; his red hose have 
been split at the knee with kneeling, and are 
patcht; a white ruff (?) is round his knee; a 
purse hangs from his girdle, containing no 
money, but three dice; his shoes are peaked; 


12 . 

“ Huff a galauntt, vylabele, 

Thus syngyth galaunt?* in theym reuele, 

witA huff a Galauntt! ” 45 


VAN SITTART'S COLLATIONS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge: Aug. 19,1896. 

Inquiries having been made on more than 
one occasion as to the collations of the various 
Epistles of the New Testament made by the 
late A. A. Van Sittart, it may be of interest to 
scholars to know that these collations, togeth er 
with other textual material left by the late D r. 
Hort, have been given by Sirs. Hort to the 
library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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The following is a list of the Van Sittart col¬ 
lations for Hebrews (H.), 1 and 2 Thess. (Th.), 
and 1 Cor. i. 1-viii. 10 (C.). The numbers are 
these assigned to the MSS. in Dr. Gregory’s 
edition of Tischendorf’s Prolegomena ; Scrivener’s 
notation, where it differs from Gregory’s, being 
added in brackets: 


5. H. 

6. H., Th.,0. 

9. H., Th. 

11. Th. 

12. H , Th. 

10. Th. 

17. H., Th.,0. 

19. Th. 

20. H., Th. 

23. H., Th., 0. 

27. Th. 

23. H , Th. 

31. H., Th.,0. 

32. H. 

34. H. 

36. H„ Th. 

37. Th., C. 

39. H., Th., 0. (also 
Oath. Kpp ) 

41. Th. 

47. H., Th.,0. 


62. 

104. 

131. 

137. 

139. 

140. 

153. 

154. 
155 

157. 

158. 

159. 
170. 
221 . 
227. 

244. 

245. 

246. 
253. 
276. 
291. 


Th. 

Th. 

H., Th. 

H., Th., 0. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

H. (i. 1-xii. 3). 

H., Th. 

H. 

Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Scr. 268] H., Th. 
Scr. 250J H., Th. 
‘Scr. 267] Th. 


Dr. Gregory has overlooked the collations of 
23 and 176. No notice is taken of any of them 
in Scrivener. 

J. O. F. Murray. 


ETAIN, AND RHIANNON. 

Losdia: Aug. 2t, 1694. 

Prof. Khys’s interesting equation would, I 
had hoped, have elicited some comment from 
Celtic philologists. As a simple student of 
the stories, concerning these ladies I may note a 
curious piece of side evidence in favour of Prof. 
Phys’a contention. 

If, as is generally held, the four Mabinngion, 
or rather the four branches of the Mabinogi, 
assumed, substantially, the shape under which 
they have come down to us prior to the year 
1100, then Bhiannon is the heroine of the 
earliest known post-classical West European 
version of the folk-tale theme of the 
unjustly accused mother. Now, as I shall 
have occasion to show in the second sec¬ 
tion of my essay upon the Voyage of Bran, 
Etain is the earliest known heroine of the 
Scbneewitchen type of folk-tale—the jealous 
wife and the persecuted rival, as it may be 
called. The next earliest known version in 
West European literature is Marie de France’s 
la i of Eliduc, which, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, was founded on a current Breton folk¬ 
tale, derived, ultimately, from these islands, 
though it has departed widely from the original 
type. The Etain version, as I shall have occa¬ 
sion to show, is very remarkable, as testifying 
to the original nature of features— e.g., the 
glass coffin—which have been hastily regarded 
as modern interpolations in the German folk¬ 
tale. 

I shall further be able to prove that the 
parallelism between the Welsh Mabinogion and 
the Irish tales concerning the Tuatha de 
Danann, of which god clan Etain is a member, 
is far closer than has hitherto been surmised. 

It is at any rate interesting to find two widely 
spread folk-tale themes associated—as far back as 
the eighth or seventh century in Ireland, as far 
back as the eleventh, or possibly the tenth, 
century in Wales—with beings for whose 
identity there is some philological evidence. 

Alfred Nutt. 
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SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS OK CHEMISTRY. 

A New View of the Origin, of Dalton's Atomic 
Theory. By H. E. Koscoo and A. Harden. 
(Macmillans.) There are five chapters in this 
volume dealing with the diaries, note-books, 
lectures, and correspondence of John Dalton, 
but the genesis of the Atomic Theory is the 
main topic of discussion. The authors main¬ 
tain, chiefly from the contemporary records 
furnished by the great chemist’s laboratory 
and lecture note-books, that Dalton arrived at 
the idea that the atoms of different elements 
possess different and definite weights from 
physical considerations. This theory then led 
Dalton to the discovery of the fact of combina¬ 
tion taking place iu multiple proportions. It 
has usually been held that the atomic theory 
was adopted in order to explain the quantita¬ 
tive relations ascertained by chemical analysis; 
but it now appears that theory preceded 
experiment, and that experiment was used to 
confirm and develop theory. 

Chemistry in Daily Life. By Dr. Lassar- 
Cohn. Translated by M. M. P. Muir. (Grevel.) 
The translator tells us in his preface that the 
publication of these lectures “ caused quite a 
stir in Gorman circles.” English readers have, 
however, been long familiar with the fact that 
“ chemical phenomena are intimately bound 
up with our daily lives.” In a well-known 
and greatly appreciated work, often reprinted 
and revised, the late Prof. Johnston, of 
Durham, so long ago as 1853, adopted a 
method of treatment “eminently human and 
suggestive ” in his Chemistry of Common Life. 
It is strange that this instructive treatise 
should be ignored by Mr. Muir, and that he 
should claim for Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s book an 
originality in treatment which it does not 
possess. Some of the subjects discussed in the 
volume before us are identical with those 
handled by Prof. Johnston ; others are different, 
but the treatment, familiar, yet fairly exact, is 
the same. It is an interesting book, embracing 
a great variety of topics and as free as may be 
from technical diction and formulae. Of 
course it is impossible that a work of this 
extensive range should be without errors, and 
we have noted a considerable number; but these 
are mainly due to compression—to the frequent 
difficulty of expressing chemical facts in a very 
few words. No chemist ought to be satisfied 
with the statement on p. 172, as to the 
number of atoms iu a molecule of cellulose, nor 
with the explanation of the chemistry of glazing 
with salt on p. 228. In attributing (p. 231) 
to Buttger, in 1703, the first production of hard 
porcelain in Europe, Dr. Lassar-Cohn has 
forgotten the much earlier Florentine fabrique. 
And there are several corrections required in 
the chapters devoted to food and drink— e.g., 
the statement (p. 69) that potato-tubers con¬ 
tain 1’95 as a mean percentage of albuminoids 
is far above the truth. The illustrations in the 
volume are few and poor. 

A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Inor¬ 
ganic. By A. M. Comey. (Macmillans.) This 
volume of over 500 pages is an invaluable 
addition to the library of the chemist. The 
data here collected have been gathered, 
selected, and arranged with skill and with 
extraordinary perseverance. The whole 
mechanism and the plan of the dictionary 
afford evidence of thoroughness and care. 
The elaborate references to authorities, the 
table of abbreviations, and the treatment of 
the earlier and less accurate determinations, 
help to enhance the practical value of this 
most useful work, which, so far as the reviewer 
has been able to t6st it, does really comprise all 
such data as seemed in any way worthy of in¬ 
clusion, and which had been published before 


March, 1894. The previous attempt of Prof. 
F. H. Storer, excellent as it was, had lost much 
of its value through the enormous additions to 
our knowledge made since the year 1860. We 
now possess in the volume before us, and in 
the works of T. Carnelley on Melting and 
Boiling Points, and of F. W. Clarke on 
Specific Gravities, a vast and orderly collec¬ 
tion of most important data. 

The Spraying of Plants. By E. G. Lodeman. 
(Macmillans.) Though not precisely a book on 
chemistry there is much chemistry in this 
volume. The nature and use of the various 
solids, liquids, and gases employed in combating 
the attacks of fungi and of animal enemies 
on the higher plants are here fully described. 
The early history of such applications is 
sufficiently discussed, the progressive improve¬ 
ments effected in the several formulae are 
duly noted, while spraying devices and 
apparatus are described and figured. A 
chapter is devoted to the action of insecticides 
and fungicides in relation to the host-plant, to 
the soil, to the value of the crop, to insects and 
to fungi. The last part of the work is oooupied 
with specific directions for spraying cultivated 
plants of all the more important kinds culti¬ 
vated in field or garden, with, however, one 
exception, that of the hop. The treatise is an 
adequate one, and cannot fail to prove of real 
utility to the intelligent horticulturist and 
fruit-grower. 

A record of the proceedings at the Jubilee 
of the Chemical Society, held in February 1891, 
has just been issued by the society in a hand¬ 
some volume, illustrated with a portrait of 
Thomas Graham, the first president. Appended 
is a history of the society, from its foundation 
in 1841, with lists of its officers, statistics of 
members, information about its various publi¬ 
cations, abstracts of presidential addresses, and 
an account of its medals and other awards. 
We observe that the first Faraday lecture, 
delivered by M. J. B . Dumas in 1869, is here 
printed in full; the subsequent lectures only in 
abstract. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE IK THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of Prof. B. K. Douglas, keeper of the 
department of oriental books and MBS. in the 
British Museum: 

“ The most important acquisitions for the year 
are as follows : 

“ Arabic MSS. (1) A MS. on vellum, containing 
two treatises on Christian theology, the first being 
a systematic work in twenty-five chapters, without 
author’s name; the second a special treatise on 
the cult of images of Christ and the Saints, by 
Tueodoros Abu Hurrah, Bishop of Harran. Dated 
264 a.h. (877 a.d.). (2) The Canon of Avicenna ; 
written apparently in the thirteenth centnry. 
This copy was used by Kutb al-Din al-Sbirizi, a 
well-known commentator on the Canon. (3; The 
twenty-fifth section of the Koran, In fine large 
gold letters, with illuminated frontispiece; written 
for the Mongol Sultan Uljaitu, at Mosul, in 710 
ah. (1310 A.n.). (4) Nazm al-Suluk, a dictionary 
of simple medicaments, by Hubaish ibn Ibrahim 
al-Tiffiei. 1015 a h. (1606 a.d.). (5) Kiiniiu al- 
Adab, an Arabic-Persian dictionary, by Hubaish 
al-Tiilisi. 893 a.h. (1487 a.d.). 

“ Arabic Books. —(1) A collection of eleven works 
lithographed in Morocco. The most important 
among them are : The Koran. Fez, 1309 a.h. 
(1892 a d.) ; the commentary of Baiyid Mandi al- 
Wazzaui upon the Tuhfat of Ibn ‘Aoim, the 
chief manual of law studied in Morocco. 
Three vols. Fez, 1310 a h. (1893 a d.) ; 
Jadwat al-lktibas, a biographical dictionary of 
distinguished natives of Fez, who lived before 
1000 a.h. By Ibn al-KAdi. Fez, 1309 (1892 
ad); Nashr al-Matbani, a similar work to the 
preceding, for the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Hegira. By Mu h a mm ad ibn al-Taiyib. 
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Two vols. Fez, 1310 (1893 a.d.). (2) The first 

two volames of an extensive history of Syria, by 
the Haronite Archbishop of Beirut, Mgr. J. 
Debs. With numerous illustrations. Beirut, 
1893-95. 

“ Coptic MSS.—{1) Twenty rolls, some oi papyrus 
and some of leather, bearing legal texts in the 
Ha'ldic dialect, and coming from t.he Monastery of 
St. Fhoebammon at ‘Abd al-Kumah (Thebes). 
The majority relate to property acquired by 
Aaron, son of Henuthius. Eighth century. (2) 
The complete Psalter in the Ba‘idic dialect. 
Written upon papyrus. About the eighth cen¬ 
tury. (3i A volume of Homilies attributed to 
Chrysostom, Athanasius, Theopbilus, Proclus, 
Basil, and Eusebius. Written upon papyrus. 
About the eighth century. (4) Fragments of 
about twenty MSS., Biblical and secular, in the 
Sa’idic and Middle-Egyptian dialects, written 
upon papyrus and parchment. Various dates, 
seventh to eleventh centuries. 

Elhiopic MSS — (1) Discourses for the festival 
of the Archangel Michael, with an account of tin 
miracles. The text is preceded by thirty-eight 
coloured illustrations. Seventeenth century. (2) 
An amulet containing the legend of Socinius and 
Ursula, See. Vellum scroll. Eighteenth to nine¬ 
teenth century. (3) A vellum scroll containing 
legends relating to the wisdom ot Solomon in his 
treatment of demons. Sixteenth century. 

“ Hebrew MSS. —(1) A large collection of litur¬ 
gical poems, of which many were previously un¬ 
known. Seventeenth century. (2) Pioc Dam- 
mesek. a commentary on the Psalms, by Moses 
ben Abraham Carilijo. Written at Smyrna, 1725 
a.d. 

“ Hebrew Books —(1) Megillath Antiochus. [An 
alleged account of the wars of the Maccabeaus.] 
On vellum. Mantua, 1557. (2) Au edition of the 
Proverbs and Job, printed by Joh. and Friedr. 
Haitmann. Frankfort o/Oder, 1595. The same 
firm printed in the same year an entire edition of 
the Old Testament, identical with this volume in 
matters of type, size, and title ornaments. It 
seems, however, that a few months or weeks 
before the appearance of that en’ire edition, or, 
it may be, a few weeks afterwards, they must 
have intended to publish separate portions, of 
which this forms one. 

“ Pali MSS. —(1) Vinaya-eTira, a rare work 
giving a compendium of the rules of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical discipline. In Burmese character, 
with explanations in Burmese (1834 a.d). (2) A 
rare MS in the Sinhalese character, containing a 
commentary on a work. Palimuttaka-vinaya- 
vinicchaya-sahgaha, previously acquired. This 
commentary was composed at the request of 
Pariikrama Biihu I., King of Ceylon, about 1190. 
(3) Abhisambodhi-alaiikura, a short Pali poem on 
the life of Buddha, with a Sinhalese commentary. 
Bare in the East and unique in Europe. 

“ Pali Books. —The magnificent edition of the 
Pali Tipitaka, or Canonical books of the 
Buddhists, in thirty-nine volumes, printed at 
Bangkok, 1894, by orders of the King of 
Siam, and presented by him. The Siamese 
character, which has never been previously em¬ 
ployed for Pal* texts, even in Siam itself, is used 
in this case. Each volume contains a clear and 
detailed scheme of transliteration for the use of 
European readers. 

“ Persian MSS. —(1) Ta’rikh ul-Kbairit, a work 
on general history, compiled in 831 a h. Fifteenth 
century. (2) The second volume of the Ta’rikh i 
Alii, an extensive Muslim chronicle compiled 
for the Emperor Akbar, comprising the years 
511-801 ah. Eighteenth century. (3) Sbaraf- 
Miimah, a history of the Kurds, by Sharaf Khan 
Biroiei. 1251 a.h. (1835 a d ). (4) Haft Iklim, a 
collection of biographical notices geographically 
arranged, by Amin Ahmad Bfizl. Seventeenth 
century. (5) The Shabniimah of Firdausi, with 
miniatures. Sixteenth century. (6) The Divan 
Salmans 795 a.h. (1393 a.d.). (7j The Eivia 

of Mirsk Nakkash. 1095 a h. (1644 a d.). (8) A 
collection of contemporary native portraits of 
illustrious person8gfs in Psrsia, among them 
several of the late 8hah. Nineteenth century. 

“ Persian Book.— Gubhan i Bekhur, a Tazkirah, 
or biography of Persian and Hindustani poets, by 
Bheftah. lithographed at Delhi in 1843 (an 
extremely rare edition). 


“ Sanskrit Books. —(1) Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
M8S. in the Baghunatha Temple Library [»t 
Jammu] of the Maharaja ot Jammu and 
Kashmir, prepared for the Kashmir State Council 
by M. A Stein A catalogue of one of the most 
important libraries in India. Printed at Bombay 
in the best style of Indian typography. (2) 
Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions of Katty- 
war. Pretented by the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. Printed, with admirable photo-litho¬ 
graphic facsimiles and with English translations, 
at Bhavnagar. Probably the first work of scientific 
archaeology ever printed in a native state. 

“ Sindhi Book. — Hikiiyat al-Salihin, a collection 
of moral tales and anecdotes, by Wail Muhammad. 
Lithographed at Karachi in 1851. (Extremely 
rare.) 

“ Sinhalese MSS.—t 1) A unique collection of 
about nineteen MSS. of works connected with tho 
devil worship still existing in Ceylon. Chiefly 
small MSS. written on palm leaves. Eighteenth 
to nineteenth centuries. (2) A transcrip 5 of a rare 
and authentic work on the history of Ceylon 
(1300-1600 a d ). From an original discovered in 
Kuruncgala District, Ceylon. (3) Transcript of a 
re re work on the native treatment of hydrophobia, 
snake bites. Ac. 

“ Sprint- MS — Services to be used atthelajiDg 
of the foundation-stone of a church, and at the 
ordination of readers, enb-deacans, & 3 . The 
rubrical directions are in Karshuni, and some of 
the prayers are in Greek written in the Syriac 
character. Probably twelfth century. 

“ Turkish Books —A collection of 112 volumes 
published in Constantinople during the present 
reign, consisting of works of wide and general 
interest, together with four albums of photographs 
of objects of interest in and about Constantinople. 
Prcecuted by the Sultan.” 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. A. H. GREEN, F.R.3. 

A distinguished representative of geological 
science has passed away in the person of Prof. 
Alexander Henrv Green, of Oxford. Born at 
Maidstone in 1832, he received his early educa¬ 
tion at Ashby-da-la-Zouche Grammar School, 
where as a boy be acquired a strong taste for 
geology. He proceeded thence to Cambridge, 
and obtained the position of sixth wrangler in 
the Mathematical Tripos of 1855. Six years 
later he joined the staff of the Geological 
Survey, and soon acquired reputation as a sound 
field-geologist. His most important contribu¬ 
tion to the publications of the Survey was hi s 
masterly volumeon the geology of the Yorkshire 
coal-field. Being well known in Yorkshire, he 
obtained the professorship of geology at 
the College rf Science at Leeds, when first in¬ 
stituted in 1875; and he was afterwards induced 
to take the mathematical work at this college— 
a rather unfortunate incident, inasmuch as it 
diverted his attention for a time from geological 
research. In 1888, he was appointed professor 
of geology in the University of Oxford, in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Joseph Prestwich. About three 
weeks ago Prof. Green was seized with an 
attack of paralysis, to which, after a temporary 
rally, he succumbed. He died on August 
19 at his residence at Boar’s Hill, and was 
buried last Saturday at Wolvercote Cemetery. 
Prof. Green was not only an accomplished 
geologist, but a vigorous writer, an acute 
critic, and an admirable lecturer. His treatise 
on Physical Geology —intended to form part of a 
comprehensive work, never completed—remains 
unsurpassed. 

F. W. R. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tiie Queen has been pleased to accept the 
first copy of The Poetry of New Gardens, an 
album of twenty-four reproductions of paint¬ 
ings by M. and Mme. C. A. de L’Aufciniere, 
with an introduction and short history of the 


Boyal Gardens, by Dr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
the director. The process by which the pictures 
are reproduced is the invention of Count 
Ostrorog, and the album is got up by the Chis¬ 
wick Press. The originals may be seen at the 
North Gallery, Kew. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose announces The 
Natural History of the Year , by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson, joint-author of “ Evolution of Sex.” 

The August number of Science Progress con¬ 
tains at least two articles of general interest. 
One is the conclusion of a paper on “ Light 
and Electrification,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge, of 
Liverpool, of which the first part appeared 
more than a year ago. We quote the final 
paragraph : 

“ The activity of ordinary sunlight in promoting 
the discharge ot electricity into the atmosphere is 
evidently a question of great meteorological im¬ 
portance ; but it is enormously effected by the 
condition of the earth’s atmosphere. At high 
elevations the rays are very active, but in valleys 
the power is less, and on many days in a town 
there is hardly any power left at all. . . . We do 
not yet know whether the sun emits any X rays at 
all detectable in the higher region of the atmos¬ 
phere, or whether this latter variety of radiation 
is an artificial product recently introduced by man 
into the operations of Nature.” 

Dr. T. K. Rose, assistant assayer at the Royal 
Mint, writes on “ Gold Extraction Processes.” 
He points out that by far the most important 
process now practised is the amalgamation of 
crushed vein stuff, which yields about 55 per 
cent, of the total production^ while washing 
processes are answerable for no more than 30 
per cent., and the two wet processes of chlorina¬ 
tion and cyanide for about 11 per cent. Finally, 
we may mention that Science Progress will 
henceforth be published quarterly instead of 
monthly, the size being raised to more than 100 
pages, and the auuual subscription being 
reduced to half-a-guinea. 

We have received Parts II. to IV. of the 
sixteenth annual report of the United States 
Geological Survey. Part II., entitled “Papers 
of an Economic Character,” treats of the 
geology and mining industries of the Cripple 
Creek district, Colorado, the geology of the 
road-building stones of Massachusetts, the 
economic geology of the Mercur mining 
district, Utah, and the public lands and their 
water supply. Parts III. and IV. contain the 
usual reports on the mineral resources of the 
United States for 1894, the former dealing 
with metallic and the latter with non-metallic 
products. In the case of the more important 
metals, there are chapters on the industries in 
other parts of the world. The production of 
tin and terne plites in the United States for 
the three years ending June 30, 1894, is thus 
given: thirteen million pounds, ninety-nine 
millions, and one hundred and thirty-nine 
millions. During the corresponding calendar 
years—the importation of tin plates from Great 
Britain was seventeen million dollars, fifteen 
millions, and twelve millions. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

TnE last number of Hermalhemt (London: 
Longmans) displays the usual versatility of the 
" members of Trinity College, Dublin.” Prof. 
Mahaffy contributes two papers: one giving a 
fuller reading, with notes, of the stele from 
Aswan with Greek inscriptions dated 115 B.C., 
which is now in the British Museum; the other 
drawing various novel conclusions from the 
inscriptions found at Pergamum by the German 
archaeologists. In the latter, Prof. Mahaffy 
suggests that Pergamum always remained, in 
theory, a free republic ; and that Attalus could 
bequeath to Rome only his private property, 
not his seigndrial prerogatives over the free 
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city. He further suggests that the anomalous 
relation between the Attalids and their city, in 
which the king stands quite outside the con¬ 
stitution, was characteristic of Greek states 
under Persian rule in Asia Minor, and may 
conceivably have furnished a precedent for the 
prineipate of Augustus. Prof. F. Blass, of 
Halle, here prints in Latin his arguments for 
extending to Luke, as well as to Acts, his now 
well-known theory, that the various readings of 
the MSS. indicate a revision of the original by 
the hand of the author himself. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Quarry discusses at some length that early 
Christian document, the Epistle to Diognetus, 
which has sometimes been attributed to Justin 
Martyr. He first maintains that the two por¬ 
tions of which the document consists come from 
the same hand; and then he argues, from the 
internal evidence of general style and particular 
expressions, that the hand is that of Hippoly- 
tus, bishop of Portus Romanua, and author of 
the “ Philosophounena.” This would bring 
the date some half century later than Justin 
Martyr. Dr. Quarry promises a sequel on 
Novitian’s treatise “ De Trinitate.” Dr. L. C. 
Purser writes on “Marcus Brutus as 
Caesarean,” collecting all the evidence with 
regard to this period of his career, especially 
his relations with Cicero. The portrait drawn 
of Brutus is not a pleasing one : “ the stiff and 
ungracious student, who was educated beyond 
his powers in all sorts of fantastic Greek 
notions about the virtue of tyrannicides.” 
There are critical notes—on Propertius and 
Procopius, bv Prof. J. B. Bury ; on Sophocles, 
by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrel on Longinus, by Prof. 
Robinson Ellis; and on Luciiius, by Prof. A. 
Palmer; and finally we may mention a further 
instalment of translation by the late Dr. John 
Anster, the translator of Goethe, this time from 
Dante and Schiller. ! 


FINE ART. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AEGEAN ART AND WRITING. 

Cretan Pictography and Prac-Phoenician Script. 

By Arthur J. Evans. (Quariteh.) 
la Sculpture en Europe avant lee Influences 

Grcco-romaines. By Salomon Reinach. 

(Angers: Burdin.) 

It has been given to but few to discover a 
new system of writing, and Mr. A. J. Evans 
is one of the fortunate ones. The discovery 
is a triumph of learning and skill, and is 
likely to bear important fruit for the 
archaeology of the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean. The learned world is 
already acquainted with the main features 
of the discovery from the papers Mr. Evans 
read upon the subject; we now have 
the opportunity of studying it in all its 
details in the sumptuous and profusely 
illustrated volume which he has recently 
pu till shed. 

Briefly put, Mr. Evans has discovered 
that prehistoric Crete possessed two systems 
of script, one hieroglyphic and the other 
linear, which seem to be of native origin. 
Certain early gems, sometimes three-sided, 
sometimes four-sided, and usually covered 
with various symbols, had been met with in 
Greece; but it had occurred to no one that 
in these symbols was embodied a hitherto 
unknown form of writing. Mr. Evans not 
only divined that such was the case, but 
also traced it to Crete. A series of visits to 
the latter island has verified his conclusion, 
and revealed quite a multitude of similarly 
inscribed objects. This, however, is not all 


that Cretan exploration has brought to 
light. It has shown that, besides the 
hieroglyphic symbols, linear symbols were 
also in use; and it has further given us a 
clue to the date when this was the case. 

But the evidence that the linear sym¬ 
bols represented a system of writing was 
by no means so complete as that for a 
similar use of the hieroglyphic characters; 
aud at the time of the publication of the 
book under review the same doubts were 
permissible in regard to them as have been 
so often expressed in regard to some of the 
linear signs given by me in my Appendix 
to Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios in 1880. All 
doubt, however, has now been set at rest by 
a discovery made by Mr. Evans in Crete last 
spring. Among other objects ho procured 
there was a libation-table of stone, not 
unlike the Egyptian libation-tables of the 
Xllth Dynasty, on which is a fairly long 
inscription in these very linear symbols. 
Henceforward the fact that they represent 
a system of writing must be considered as 
established. 

The fact has a special interest for me, in 
consequence of their resemblance to the 
characters on objects found by Dr. Schliemann 
at Troy. When Ilios was published, it was 
supposed that the second prehistoric city of 
Hissarlik represented the Troy of Homer. 
We now know, thanks to Dr. Ddrpfeld’s 
excavations, that the Homeric Ilium is 
rather the sixth city, and that consequently 
the second city, and. the objects found in it, 
must go back to a very much earlier antiquity. 
As most of the inscribed objects belong to 
the second city, the system of writing they 
exhibit will also belong to an age long 
anterior to that of Phoenician influence in 
the Mediterranean. It must, however, be 
remembered that they have been adjudged 
to the second city simply on account of the 
depth at which they were found. No record, 
unfortunately, exists of the pottery with 
which the engraved whorl (No. 1521) was 
associated. A similar whorl, with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Cypriote letters, was afterwards 
disinterred in the sixth city. (See Schlie¬ 
mann’s Bericht iiher die Ausgralungen in Troja 
im Jahre 1890, p. 25.) The inscription on 
the second whorl reads Pa-to-ri Tu-ri. It 
was sent to me at Oxford by Dr. Schliemann, 
and I was thus enabled to obtain a correct 
copy of the characters which certain German 
scholars subsequently failed to do. 

On an engraved whorl (No. 1524 of my 
Appendix) is an inscription of five characters, 
three of which are identical with those of 
an inscription found by Messrs. Perrot 'ind 
Guillaume at Delikli-tash in Mysia. The 
most complicated of these hears a remarkable 
likeuess to the Cretan characters 20 and 21 
in Mr. Evans's list, the second of which 
may be the prototype of the Cypriote 
la. Of the other signs on the whorl, 
three are also represented in Mr. Evans’s 
list (Nos. 1, 24, and 30). Even more 
Cretan in form are the three characters 
found on another Trojan whorl (No. 2236), 
while a Cretan letter given as No. 6 in Mr. 
Evans’s list, which corresponds with the 
Cypriote ri, occurs in an inscription on a 
cone from the palace of Assur-bani-pal at 
Nineveh, which I have published in my 
Appendix to Ilios. 


Mr. Evans has endeavoured to derive the 
linear characters of Crete from the picto- 
graphs on the gems, and has further com¬ 
pared them with the signs found on the 
pottery of Tel el-Amarna, Gurob, and Kahun 
in Egypt, and of Tell el-Hesy in Palestine. 
The latter certainly present striking analogies 
to the Cretan letters; but I am not as yet 
persuaded that the signs on the pottery are 
really taken from a system of writing, and 
are not rather potters’ marks like the 
masons’ marks in the Egyptian quarries or 
the wusiun of the modern Bedawin. If, 
however, the linear characters are really 
debased Cretan pictographs, it would appear 
probable that the origin of the script which 
eventually developed into the Asianic and Cy¬ 
priote syllabary is to be sought in Crete. 
This is evidently the opinion of Mr. Evans, 
who further suggests that the Cretan script 
was also the origin of the so-called Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet—an opinion, however, in 
which I cannot follow him. My present 
belief is that the Phoenician alphabet came 
from Arabia. 

The Cretan pictographs seem to have 
been of native growth, though future dis¬ 
covery may show that their first home was 
in Aaia Minor. Some of them resemble the 
Hittite characters, while others remind us 
of the hieroglyphs associated with Hittite 
characters on the seals of Yuzgbat; but as 
a whole they form a peculiar and isolated 
group. Perhaps we shall discover here¬ 
after that an extensive hieroglyphic system 
once existed in Asia Minor, from which 
the Hittite and Cretan characters are later 
selections. 

In any case, the Cretan pictographs must 
go back to a considerable antiquity. Mr. 
Evans shows incontestably (p. 58) that the 
designs on certain early Cretan seals are 
derived, with but little change, from those 
of Egyptian scarabs of the XLItb Dynasty. 
But he has not noticed that the most 
characteristic and complicated of these pat¬ 
terns is reproduced on a Trojan seal- 
cylinder, figured in my Appendix to Ilios 
(Nos. 1522, 1523), where it is enclosed in an 
Egyptian cartouche. The cylinder is one 
of the very few indications of Babylonian 
influence met with at Hissarlik; but, as I 
have noticed in my remarks npon it, this in¬ 
fluence must have reached the Troad through 
the medium of others. At the time I wrote, 
it was supposed that Sargon of Akkad, 
who extended his empire to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and even into Cyprus, did 
not live earlier than 1800 b.c. ; we now 
know that his date was 3800 b.c., and that 
consequently there was abundance of time 
for the manufacture of those rude imitations 
of Babylonian cylinders, of which such 
numbers have been found in the pre-historic 
graves of Cyprus. It may be noticed that 
two of the commonest designs on the 
Cypriote cylinders are the ox-head and 
rectangular “ cushion,” which also occur in 
exactly the same shape among the Cretan 
pictographs (Nos. 9 and 39). 

The pattern on the Trojan cylinder is 
accompanied by some “ pictographs,” one of 
which resembles certain Cretan hieroglyphs 
(Nos. 52, 54, 55, 57), thus constituting a 
link between Troy and Crete. The 
Cypriote cylinders offer still clearer marks 
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of affinity. Thus, on some of those given in 
Major di Cesnola’s Salaminia we find the 
boar (No. 120, Cret. 43), the double-headed 
axe, which is also a Hittite hieroglyph (No. 
118), and the four-rayed star. One (pi. 
xiii., No. 28) is especially noticeable, as it 
contains an inscription consisting of two 
pictographs, neither of which, however, is 
Cretan, though one of them is Hittite. 

So far, then, as we can see at present, it 
would seem that, in days earlier even than 
the so-called Mykenaean period, an in¬ 
dependent culture and system of writing 
grew up in the eastern basin of the Medi¬ 
terranean and Asia Minor, including also, 
perhaps, Northern Syria. But the seal- 
cylinders with which this culture is asso¬ 
ciated show that it was subsequent to the 
introduction of Babylonian influence: in¬ 
deed, it was probably the introduction of 
Babylonian influence which first called it 
into existence. The seal-cylinder made its 
way to Egypt during the same age, and is 
characteristic of the Old Empire : one with 
the cartouche of Men-ka-Ba of the IVth 
Dynasty, which is now at Gizeh, might have 
been made in Babylonia; and another which 
I procured at Elephantine last winter 
would be pronounced to be of Babylonian 
work, were it not for the primitive hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions which it bears. 

We are no longer obliged to confine the 
introduction of Babylonian culture into the 
Mediterranean even to the remote age of 
Sargon of Akkad. The recent American 
excavations have shown that there was a 
still older empire, which extended from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, and 
which Prof. Hilprecht places in the fifth 
millennium b.c. Our chronological horizon 
has thus been considerably widened. 

This leads me to M. Keinach’s stimu¬ 
lating work, the chief object of which is to 
trace Aegean art and culture to a European 
and not Asiatic source. It is needless to 
say that M. Ileinach has at his command an 
exhaustive series of facts, and that the 
illustrations with which every statement is 
accompanied enable us to test the value and 
truth of his comparisons and conclusions. 
But while I sympathise with his vigorous 
protest against what he calls the “ Oriental 
mirage,” he seems to me to have gone too 
far in the opposite direction. The seductions 
of the fashionable theory of development 
have made him overlook the still more 
common fact of degeneracy and debase¬ 
ment. In several cases where he sees the 
prototypes of an artistic type, I should 
rather see the rude attempts of a barbaric 
people to imitate works of art which had 
come to them, either mediately or imme¬ 
diately, from abroad. Moreover, I think he 
has ignored too much the element of age. 
Now that we know the vast antiquity to 
which the extension of Babylonian culture 
to the Mediterranean reaches back, we can 
no longer be certain that the artistic efforts 
which characterise the broDze age in 
Western or Northern Europe may not have 
been the final result of a filtering of oriental 
culture westward and northward through 
long periods of time. We cannot even be 
sure that the men of the reindeer period 
in France were not the contemporaries of 
the first founders of a Semitic empire in 
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Western Asia. That no objects of oriental 
manufacture have been found in the caves 
of the Dordogne or the pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland proves only that direct trade 
between Asia and Europe did not as yet 
exist: it would have been merely the in¬ 
fluence of oriental art, not oriental art itself, 
which penetrated to the West. I am quite 
unable to follow hi. Beinach in his endea¬ 
vour to derive the figure of the nude goddess 
in early Aegean art from Europe rather than 
from Babylonia. Primitive Babylonian art 
frequently represented the nude, as is shown 
by the oldest monuments of Tello and the 
conventional figure of the hero Gilgames; 
and in one of the prehistoric tales of Baby¬ 
lonian mythology—that of the descent of 
Istar into Hades—we have Rn explanation 
of the figure of the nude goddess which we 
look for in vain elsewhere. 

On the other hand, M. Ileinach is clearly 
right in insisting on the fact that crude 
forms of art spring up independently in all 
parts of the world, and that certain orna¬ 
ments which characterise Aegean art cannot 
be traced to a Babylonian or Egyptian 
source. Moreover, he seems to me to have 
proved his case as regards the doves which 
are associated with the figure of a goddess 
in Mj kenaean art. They certainly have 
no connexion with either Babylonia or 
Egypt, and we know that they were con¬ 
nected at Ashkelon with the worship of a 
deity whom the Greeks identified with 
Aphrodite. Ashkelon Was a Philistine 
town, and in the Philistines Mr. Evans 
would see the Cretans. But the dove also 
accompanies the figure of a goddess on 
Hittite monuments ; and it was the symbol 
of Semiramis, whom some years ago I en¬ 
deavoured to trace to the Hittite city of 
Carchemish. Like Father de Cara, there¬ 
fore, I should be inclined to see in it a sign 
of Hittite influence, whether at Mykenae, at 
Paphos, or at Ashkelon. 

Let me add two notes, one supplementing 
Mr. Evans’s, the other M. Eeinach’s work. 
We can no longer connect the name of 
Cephtor with that of the Egyptian Keft, 
since my disooverv of it, written in hiero¬ 
glyphs, at Xom Ombo. The hieroglyphic 
spelling shows that it can have nothing to 
do with the name of Keft. The first 
example of the winged solar disk hitherto 
met with in Egypt is above an inscription 
of the Vlth Dynasty on a boulder of granite 
at Elephantine. This takes us back to the 
age of Babylonian influence in -Egypt, as 
evidenced by the seal-cylinders. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The inaugural exhibition of the newly founded 
Society of Miniature Painters will be held at 
their gallery in New Bond-street, about the 
middle of September. The membership is 
limited to fifty professional artists, the presi¬ 
dent being Mr. Oscar Wilson, and the hon. 
secretary Mrs. Theo. Smith-Dorrien. Mr. S. 
Alma-Tadema, and Sir James D. Linton have 
been elected honorary members. The ex¬ 
hibition will include miniature subject pictures, 
as well as portraits; but no work must exceed 
twelve inches by ten inches in size. 

A loan exhibition of works by William 
James Miiller is to be the autumn feature at 


the Birmingham Art Gallery. There was a 
collection of Midler’s works at the Bristol 
Museum (of which his father was curator), but 
with that exception the Birmingham show will 
be the only exhibition ever held of this excellent 
landscape-painter’s work. Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the director, has been fortunate in 
obtaining contributions from a large number 
of private collectors. 

Mr. Edwin L. Weeks, who painted the 
large collection of pictures of Indian life and 
scenery now on view at the India and Ceylon 
Exhibition, has beeu decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

In honour of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Benin Academy of 
Fine Arts, the German Emperor has been 
pleased to confer gold medals on a number of 
artists who have contributed to the Inter¬ 
national Art Exhibition held this year in Berlin. 
Among the recipients of the large gold medal 
are Mr. Onslow Ford, for sculpture, the 
American artist, Mr. Julius L. Stewart, and the 
Swedish painter and draughtsman, M. Zorn. 
The list of winners of the smaller gold medal 
includes the names of Henry W'oods, G. W. Joy, 
E. A. Waterlow, Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Walter 
Gay, and George Hitchcock. 

Herman Helferich will contribute an 
article on “ Englische Bildnisse ” to the forth¬ 
coming number of Cosmopulii. 

The two following pictures—“ Signing the 
Marriage Register,” by Mr. J. Charles, and 
“A Child’s Funeral in the Highlands,” by 
Mr. E. Sichel—have recently been purchased 
by the Municipal Art Gallery at Bradford. 

It is stated in the Russian -papers that 
Sir John Evans, president of the Numismatic 
Society and vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, is at present staying at Kieff, 
where he is engaged in archaeological re¬ 
searches. 

The death is announced of Mr. William 
Dyer, the well-known picture restorer, who for 
the last fifteen years has had charge of the 
pictures in the National Gallery. He was in 
his seventy-fifth year. 

The annual report of Mr. Barclay V. Head, 
keeper of the department of coins and medals 
in the British Museum, euuuieratesthe following 
additions to the English series : 19 pennies of 

Aethelstan, Eadinund, &c., from, a hoard dis 
covered at Douglas, Isle of Man; 3 pennies o 
Aethelred II. (Lincoln and York), and Cnut 
(Bath), and a penny of Harold I., struck at 
Lincolu, by the monoyer Oslae; a penny of 
Harold I., struck in London, and bearing the 
names of two moneyers (Godrie and Calic), an 
unusual feature; a penny of Henry I., full- 
face type, struck at Ipswich; a penny of 
Stephen, struck at Warwick, a mint not pre¬ 
viously represented in the Museum series 
of the coins of this king; a groat of 
Henry VII. of the second issue, struck in 
London, and bearing the rare mint 
marks, greyhound’s head and rose; 35 

groats of the third, fourth, and fifth coin¬ 
ages of Henry VIII., struck at the mints of 
London, Bristol, Canterbury, and York, bear¬ 
ing mint marks valuable for determining the 
chronological sequence of these coinages; a 
half-groat of Henry VIII., with bust to right 
and Latin instead of Lombardic letters; 151 
silver coins (crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences, of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
I.), part of the large hoard discovered at East 
Worlington, Lapford, Devon; a guinea of 
Charles II., dated 1680, from the Dorkmg 
treasure-trove; a pewter medal, struck in com¬ 
memoration of the Congress of the Allies at the 
Hague in February, 1691—tho only other 
specimen of this medal is the one in the Gotha 

Museum. 30Qle 
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A MODERN VIEW OF JESUS CHRIST. 


8BE THE 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, SEPTEMBER. 

Which also contains 


DE. JAMESON’S EAID and THE TKIAL at BAB. 

EDMUND DE GONCOURT. 

TWO AETICLE8 on ITALY. By Ocida and J. T. Bbnt. 

THE PRESENT EVOLUTION of MAN. 

SIB JOHN MILLAIS. By J. and E. B. Pennell 

THE CRETAN QUESTION. By W. 

&c. &c. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 

Contains EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES, by 

Violet Hi nt, Leonard Abhton, W. L. Alden, Allen Upward, Mary Haktibr, 0. E. Mitton, 

G. Stanley Ellis, Marshall Steele, 

Aid the Continuation of THE HEttB MOUN. By John Oliver Horhes. 


CHAP MAN & HALL, LI M ITKI). LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 971.-SEPTEMBER, 1896.—2s. 6d. j 

C ON TEXTS .—The Sudan Advance: What Next? - j 

Midnight Conversation, by Frederick Greenwood. - , 

The Passion Play at Selzach, by Canon Rawnsley. j 

-Hawaghy Wa’l Bint : An Egyptian Idyl.- 1 

Fortunes op Paris: For the last Fiftt Years.-An 

L'ncbownid Kino: A Romance of Hion Politics.- 

Morn Reflections of a Schoolmaster : Waverley and 

the Iliad.-Lucille: A Tale of the Franco-German | 

War.-Continental Yachting.-Tub Novels of Mr. 

Blackmork.-My Peasant Host of the Dordogne.- 

The Last Chaptbe of Party History. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 80N8, Edinuukou and London. 


2d., by post 2£d.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE 

A Rationalist Be view. 

Contents ov SEPTEMBER Xu miser. 

MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 

NIETZSCHE as PROPHET. 

THE SCIENCE of RIGHT LIVING. 

THE SEED of the DRAGON. 

AN UNBELIEVING RECTOR. 

RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

CHATS about BOOKS.—With I)r. Moxcurk D. Conwat. 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (from the Religious Press). 

Loudon: Watts & C'o., 17. Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at S.n.BOYS TOGETHER. Mr. William 
Terriiis and Miss Mill ward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, Lnigi Lablache, Mackintosh, J. i\ Beveridge, 
O-'Car Adye, and Harry Nicholls; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Miss Kate Kearney, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, MONTE CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. W. Garden, Ac. ; Miss Lottie Venue, 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hettis Lund, tho Sisters Bel fry, 
Miss Lalor Shield, Miss Emmie Owen. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE MUMMY; Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. Frederick Volpo, Mr. Ernest Percy, Mr. Stuart 
Champion, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, Mr. K. Cosham ; Miss 
Annie Go ward, Mrs. Julia Brutone, Miss Noney Seabrooke, 
Miss Doris Templeton, Miss Maud Abbott, Miss Elliot-Page. 
At 8.10, THE GUINEA STAMP. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.45. A BLIND MARRIAGE. Mr. 
Herbert Standing, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Chaa. Fulton, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arnold Lucy; Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Rorkc. Preceded, 
at 9.15, by OUTWARD BOUND. Miss Nellie Ganthony. 
Doors oi>en at 8.0. 


DALY’3 THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Homfrey, Lloyd, Flopp, Davis, Yudall, 
Collette, Cannon, HcrvJ, Fawcett, Cooke, Yorke; Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouso, Lawrence D’Orsay, VV. Philp, Huntley 
Wright, Farren-Soutar, Conway Dixon, Fraser, Rosse. 


DUKE OF YORK S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Me are. Lionel Riguold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Violet Dene, Edith Stuart, 
Eoith Courtney, au<l Louie Freear. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Rjley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Bradlield, Fred Kavc, W. 11. 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Willie Warde, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Le Huy; Misses Blanche Astley, Maria 
Davis, Connie Edisa, Marie Montrose, Ethel Sydney, Grace 
Palotut, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and Ellaline Terries 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 

I. Newton-Lindo, Nicol Pentland, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, , 
Lnnc^n Tovey, Keeves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick, Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mary AUestree. Pre¬ 
ceded, at 8, by THE JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. 

NIGHTLY, at 7.39, Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER and 
Company, from St. James’s Theatre, in THE PRISONER 
OF ZEND A. MONDAY NEXT, Mr. FORBES ROBERT¬ 
SON a nd Lyce um Company in_FOR T HE CROWN. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Wilson Barrett and Company.__ 

OPERA COM IQUE~ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, NEWMARKET. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, Charles Stuart, Lawrence Caird, Wilfred 
Foster, Aubrey Fitzgerald, Littlcdale Power, Kenneth 
Altmnont, George Sea gar, Paul Boswell, E. Topham, and 
Willie Edouin. Mesdames Sadio Jerome, Winnie Carl, J. 
Butler, Kate Sargeantson, Louio Statlord, Virgina Boswell, 
and May Edouin. 

PRINCE OF WALES* THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, ON THE MARCH. Messrs. 
Charles H. E. Brookfield, Horace Mills, Templar Saxe, 
Cecil Ramsey. Cecil Frere, and Thomas E. Murray. Mcs- 
darnes A. Walters, F. Earle, Winifred Hare, Russell, 
Hermann, Grahame, Turner, Chester, Salisbury, and Alice 
Ather ton.__ __ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, TN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL’S. 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Hippisley, Cane, Lyle. Gofton, 
Kennedy, Howard, Vyvyan, and Austin Molfurd ; Misses 
Keith Wakeman, Fail-brother, Yorke, Millington, and Kate 
Tyndall. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THTS EVENING, at *.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 
Billington, Charles Kcnningham, Scott Fisho, J. Howson, 
and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Jessie Bond, Florence 
Perry, Beatrice Perry, and K. Talby. At 7.50, WEATHER 

OR NO. _ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE! 

THTS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Annie Dirkens, Lillian Menclly, Binlie Suther¬ 
land, the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnston, and K. Phillips; 
Messrs. Harrison Brock bank, E. Dagnall. W. Cheesman, 
Cecil Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E. J. Lonnen. 


TERRY’S THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MY ARTFUL VALET. Mr. 
James Welch, Messrs. J. G. Grahame, Ivan Watson, Rupert 
Lister, J. Byron, Frank Saker, and Alfred Maltby; Misses 
Edith Blande, Madge McIntosh, Maggie Byron, and Lydia 
Cowell. At 8.10, THE MAN IN THE STREET. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

TrilS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs; 
George Guldens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, G. Grossmith, 
jun., J. Came, N. Donne, G. Dauby, Cairns James, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Edmund Phelps, Sibyl Grey, E. 
Murton, &c. At 8 15, PAPA’S WIFE. Mies Grace Lane, 
Mr. Tom Terriss. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 

(Authorised Edition). 

By U&VBUS jdKAI, 

Author of “Eyes like the Soa,” “Dr. Dum.iny’s Wife,” 
“ Midst the Wild Carpathians.” “ In Love with the 
Czarina.” 

Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 
Author of “ Some Irish Beauties of tho Last Century,” &c. 

With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from. Dr. Jokai. 

“Tt is in a remarkable decree picturesque and has descriptions of 
certain phases of Hungarian life unt. to bo met with elsewhere. Tho 
tron-dator appears to have June justice to a work dramatic in inspira¬ 
tion to tho close."— Morning Post. 

“ It is ho well written, ho abounding in all worts of special knowledge, 
and displays no much real literary power that we never feel tempted to 
leave any of its panes uuread. The.ro are some extremely tine de¬ 
scriptive passages in the bx>k .MuirusJokai is absolutely original 

in thought and treatment ."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A powerful imagination plays about tlie scenes and characters 
which tie depicts on liis brilliant canvases of Hungarian life. They 
are true to the spirit of human nature and of Hungarian character, and 
they are the products of a vigorous intellect and of a warm heart. 
The bile is nfiie with life aud with thrilling incident above and 
below ground."— Scotsman. 


BY THE DEEP SEA: 

A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life 
of the British Shores. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.Z.S., 

Author of “By Seashore, Wood, and Moorland,” “ By 
Vocal Woods and Waters,” “ Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms,” &c. 

With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearc*, and 
Mabel Step. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

London: 

JARROLD & SONS, 10 aud 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

Of all Booksellers and at tho Railway Bookstalls. 

In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 15s., cloth. 

TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

From the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time. 

DESIGNED AS A TEXT-HO OK FOP, STUDENTS 
AND OTHERS. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

Revised, with Notes, by PHILIP A ASHWORTH, 

Barristor-at-Law. 

“Tho work will continue to hold the field as tho best 
class-book on the subject .”—Contemporary Review. 


Stevens & Hatnes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TW0-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 

reparable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small in ms on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ouixeas per month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

POR FIVE SHII LINOS PEE MONTH. 

The BIRKBE0K ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published, pp. xvi. -f 550, crown 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, Collotype Plates, anil | 
Facsimiles of Marks, Ac. Cloth, Two Guineas net. 

MAIOLICA. A Historical Treatise on the Glazed 

and Enamelled Earthenwares of Italy, with Marks and Monograms, also some Notice j 
of the Persian Damascus, Rhodian, and Ilispano-Moresquo Wares. By C. DRURY 
E. FORTNUM, Hon. D.C.L., Hon. Follow of Queen’s College, Oxon., Vice-President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Hon. Vice-Prosident of the Royal Archa*ological Insti¬ 
tute, Ac. With Illustrations. 

The Author has been permitted to make free use of the Descriptive Catalogue of j 
Maioliea and Kindred Wares in the South Kensington Museum, prepared by him at the 
request of the Committee of Council on Education, and published in 1872 ; and, in avail¬ 
ing himself of this permission, he has endeavoured to graft on the old stock all important 
newer matter bearing on the subject, at the same time pruning away whatever might be 
deemed superfluous or erroneous. The Illustrations exhibit specimens of Dr. Fortnum's 
own Collection , note, for the most part, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The hc<»k 
is dedicated to Sir A. IF. Franks. 

India Paper Edition, cloth, rod under gilt edg09, price 10s. Gd. net. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of HOMER. By D. B. 

MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 

“ A beautiful odition which should delight tho heart of the lover of Homer.”— Scotsman. 

“ This single volume comprises the Greek text of tho whole works of Homer, including 
the collected fragments, printed in beautiful typo well worthy of the famous Clarendon 
Press.”— Morning Post. 


Just published, demy 4to, pp. 10G, in stiff wrapper, price 8s. 6d. net. 

COLLATIO CODICIS LEWISIANI RESCRIPTI 

EVANGELIORUM SACRORUM SYRTAOORUM, cum Codico Curetoniano (Mus. 
Brit. Add. 14,451). Cui adiectao sunt Lectiones e Peshitto Desumptae. Auctore 
ALBERTO BONUS, A.M., e Coll. Pemb. Oxon. 


COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN KITCHIN'S 
“ HTSTORY OF FRANCE,” in 3 vols. at 10s. 6d. each. 

Just Published, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 1793). By G. W. 

KITCHIN. D.D., Dean of Durham. Vol. II. (a.d. 1453—1021). Third Edition, Revised 
•** The Third Editions of Vol. 1. (to 1453) and Vol. III. (1024—1703) have boon already 
published. _ 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo,pp. xii.—659, price 18s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I. BOUK.S I.-VI. 

NOTE. —The new edition will, it is hopod, be found to show a considerable a<l vance or. 
the first, both as regards the correction of errors and the recognition of later means of 
information. In tho Introduction, especially, largo portions have been altogether rewr it* en. 
and the whole carefully revised, and few pages of the notes are without more or le-*-' 
important additions anti alterations. Tho size of the volume has been increased by abom 
fifty pages; but the new matter would have considerably excoe led this amount if it bad 
not been compensated bv omissions and curtailments wherever it seemod possible to XMakf* 
such without loss of usefulness. 

Part I., small 4to, paper covers, fs. fid. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. 

Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of tho late R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D. Edited 
by J. PAYNE SMITH. 

“Tho Clarendon Press hns just begun the issue, in bountifully printed parts, of a 
mneh-needed ‘Compendious Syriac Dictionary,’ founded mainly upon the ‘Thesaurus 
| Syriacus* of Dr. R. Payne Smith, which will prove of unspeakable service to students. 
The arrangement is excellent, the primitive meanings are clcarlj' marked off from th* 
derivative, the grammatical forms are just those that a student needs to have displayed 
for him, and the translations are admirably concise and accurate.”— Jewish Chronicle. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. lxxxiv.-410, 7s. 6d. not. 

A STUDENT’S PASTIME. Being a Select 

Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and Queries. By tho Rev. WALTER W. 
8 KEAT, Litt.D. 


Demy 8vo, half-lxmnd, with Three Facsimiles, price 10s. 6d. net cash. 

THE UTOPIA of Sir THOMAS MORE. In 

Latin from the edition of March 1518, and in English from the first odition of RALPH 
ROBYNSON’S TRANSLATION in 1551. With additional Translations, Introduction 
and Notes, by J. H. LUPTON, B.D., Surmastcr of St. Paul’s School, and Preacher of 
Gray’s Inn; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“ A very complete anil scholarly edition of Sir Thomas More’s celebrated treatise in 
which the editor has attempted, and not unsuccessfully in our judgment, to treat it with 
something of the exact care that is looked for in editing a classical author.”— Times. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp., 1,440, with Maps and Illustrations, price 45s. not cash. 

THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the 

MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College; formerly Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

“Every page bears evidence of pninstaking inquiry. The sources of information are 
freely indicated in the footnotes, and many errors commonly accepted and endorsed on 
trust have been by careful verification exposed. Mr. Rnshdall’s book is the most 
important, and weighty contribution to the general history of European learning during 
tho Middle Ages that has appeared in English,”— Scotsman. 


THE MELANESIANS. Studies in their An- 

thropology und Folk-lore. By R. H. CODRINGTON, D.D., late of tho Melanesian 
Mission, sometime Fellow of Wadhnm College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ Probably no better book concerning the manners, customs, beliefs, and arts of a 
barbaric people has over been written than Dr. Codrington’s * Melanesians.’ ” 

Saturday Review. 


CHESTERFIELD—LETTERS of PHILIP 

DORMER, FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD, to his GODSON and SUCCESSOR, 
Edited from the Originals with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by tho late EARL of 
CARNARVON. Second Edition. With Appendix of Additional Correspondence. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Royal 8vo, linen, price 18s. net. 

THE CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA. 

Heine an Essav of tlie Local History of Phrygia from tho Earliest Times to the 
Turkish Conquest. Bv W. II. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Onl. Mitglied d. kais. <1. 
nrrhanl. lnsiitiits, lssl; formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College. Oxford ; 
Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen; formerly Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
Oxford. 

Vol. I. The Lrcos Vali.et aid Sot th-Westerx Phrtgia. 

“Professor Ramsav grasps with a sure hand epigraphy, numismatics, philology, 
geography, and bends all to bis purposes. Every inscription tiiat he reproduces in this 
volume gams iu lucidity and authority by his handling of it; and of every city which ho 
troats we rest assured that we now know all that is to be known at the present 
moment, and far more than has lx?en known at any previous moment since the East shut 
out the West from Anatolia.”— Athenaeum. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 4G6, with Illustrations, price 18s. 

THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS A Bibliography 

of Printing and Publishing at. Oxford, “ 1468 ”—1040. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
“ Mr. Madnn has enriched the book with many scholarly notes, appendices, and facsimile 
reproductions of title and other pages; in fact, the volume is an admirable bibliography of 
the work of the printing-press in the time of tho Tudors and Stuarts at the chief seat of 
learning in the nation.”— Leeds Mercury. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected 

from th > English Lvrical Poetry of Four Centimes. With Notes, Explanatory* and 
Biographical. Bv F. T. PALGRAVK, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, is. 6d. 

“ A standard volume.”— Pall Mall Gazette. . 

“An admirable representation of all that is best in the field of literature which it 

covers.”— Globe. .... . - 

“ A more delightful collection it would lie difficult to conceive, anil the fascination of 
infinite variety carries us on from page to page.”— Times. 

• 0 * An edition is also issued printed on Oxford India Paper, superfine cloth, /s. Gd.; 
and in various superior leather bindings. 


THE STUDY of MEDIAEVAL and MODERi: 

HISTORY. Leetnrcsbv WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D..Lord Bishop of Oxford,Into Regain 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8*. (id. 

“ Of altogether exceptional value.”— Times. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE CLAREXDOX TRESS TUBLICATIOXS WILL BE SEXT TOST FREE OX A TFLIC A TIOX. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. __ 

Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD. Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by tho Proprietor, HEN^C TILLERS, 27. qh^tfOKy Lane. W.C. 
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Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE. K.T., LL D. 
Principal—J AM ES DONALDSON, M.A, LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION 1896-97. 


UNITED COLLEGE. 

This College will he formally OPENED on TUESDAY, 6th OrronER, 
and the WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
7th OcTOIIKIt. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Exami¬ 
nations for Bursaries are combined, will commence on 25th SEP¬ 
TEMBER. Schedules of admission will be supplied by the Secretary 
up to 20th September. 

There are Seventy-three Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 
£40 to £6 18s. of these Forty-two are tenable by Men only. Twenty- 
nine (of which Twentv are restricted to Medical Student*) liy Women 
only, and Two (the Berry Bursaries of £40 each) by either Men or 
Women. 

In the course of the Session Eight SCHOLARSHIPS will l>e com¬ 
peted for. Five of which are oi>eu to both sexes. They range in value 
from £100 to £31. 

ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 

This College will he OPENED on TUESDAY, 27th October. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on 23rd and 24th October. 
Intimation of candidature is not necessary. There are Ten Com¬ 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to £6. At the 
close of the Session Two Scholarships of £100 each. One of £21, and 
One of £14, will be open to Competition. 


The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek. English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Logic and 
Metaphysics, Mitral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics. Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, History, Physiology, 
Auatomy, Materia Medica, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism 
and Churoh History. 


Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, Ac., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, published by 
Messrs. Wii. liam Blackwood A Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, 
price 2s. fid.—by post 2s lid. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Department of the University, 
may be had on application to 

J. Maitland Anderson-, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews. 

26rh August. 1896. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
Work in the subject*of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER 1st, and continue to July, 1897. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18*. to Students of the 
Hospital; or £5 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden o> the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


“HEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

J -J NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

South KensiugtoD, S.W. 

Visitor*—W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.8. 

Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARK ES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 189^97, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 7th. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the I'uhlic on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studio* comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com¬ 
position, and include the study of Plants and Flower*, the Painting 
of Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on September 29th and 
October <;th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6 45 p.m., on Iwth days, and on sub¬ 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent interval* throughout the Session. 

Application for further information may he made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Soienoo and Art, S.W.: or, ou and after 
October 7th, personally to the Registrar, at the School, Exhibition 
Road, S.W. 

By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 


ABERYSTWYTH INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOL. 


The Local Governing Body Are prepared to APPOINT a HEAD 
MASTER for the nl»ove School. Salary £180 per annum, with a 
capitatioD fee of £1 10s. for the first 100 pupils and £1 afterwards. 
Accommodation has to be provided under the scheme for 150 boys and 
loo girls. Candidates must l>e graduates of some University in the 
United Kingdom. Also a SECOND MASTER, at a salary of £160 
per annum, and an ASSISTANT MASTER at a salary of £140 per 
annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, anil experience, with one 
copy of not more than four recent testimonials, must l>e in my hands 
on or before Wednesday, 9th September, 1896 (Canvassing will 
disqualify.) _ , 

Samuel Evans, Clerk to the Local Governing Body. 

6, Portland Street, Aberystwyth. 


T HE ENGLISH SCHOOL of 

JOURNALISM. 

Principal—D. F. RANKING, LL.D. 

Offices—441 a, STRAND. W.C. 

AUTUMN SESSION commence* SEPTEMBER 28th. Pro*pectu* 
(Two Stamps), address Sydney Payne, Secretary. 
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EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

_ OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Son* in Preparation for Universities. Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sous of Clergy¬ 
men, £60); Day Boys. 21 guineas. Classical and Modem ride*. 
—Rev. T. F. Hobson. M.A.. Warden. 


PAUL’S SCHOOL.— An EXAMI¬ 
NATION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be held on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th 
SEPTEMBER NEXT.- For information apply to the Blrsar, 
St. Paul's School. West Kensington. 
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npHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

-L NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal-Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Student* of 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, M ming, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art. Ac. 

Residential Hostel* for Men and for Women Student* are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begin* SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Full particulars of the University curricula in Scieucc aud Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price la). Prospectus ou application 
to the Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

r^HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of tho DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will twin on OCTOBER 6th. 
and the SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
on OCTOBER 1st, 1896. 

The <-lasKes prepare for the following professions : Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering. Coal Miuiug. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaehinc, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degree* are also conferred in the Faculties of Art*, 
Science. Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has I wen established for Students’ Residence. 
Prospectus of auy of the above may be had from the Rkuisthar. 


{JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., will commence on WED¬ 
NESDAY, Octoiikk 7th, at 1 o’clock. The Lectures are so arranged 
a* to meet the requirements of Student* prepaiiug for auy of the 
Examinations of the University of London. 

J. M. Hohsburgu, M.A., Secretary. 


r nHE LECTURE SEASON.—Dr.W. H. R. 

1 AUBREY, Author of “The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation,” ha* some OPEN DATES. Subject*: Gladstone, Wycliffe, 
Cranmcr, Hogarth Defoe, England In Former Times, The Puritans, 
Ac., Ac.—Address, 13, Canterbury Road, Croydon. 


QPEIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SKRIAL 

O AGENCY. 


NOW READY. 

A LIST Of OVER ONE HUNDRED WORM of FICTION 

(Unpublished or already published) soluble (or 8eri .1 Publication. 
The Authors include the most popular Novelist* of the Day. 

Eve ry class of Fiction represented. 

Post free on application to 
J. F. Spriog*, 21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperOEHT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank recei ve* •mallauir.i on 
deposit and allow* Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa TWO 0CI5KAS FEB month. 


BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAMB 

FOB FIVE SHILLING* W MONTH. 


Th, BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with toll p»rticnl»iy, port free 
FRANCIS BAVENBCROFT, Maawrt. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s FaYourite Novels. 

Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8 ro, cloth, 6s. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

“ GOD'S FOOL.” 

THE srx OF JOOST AVELINGH. 

AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 

LOVER OE FRIEND! 

MARY 8T. JOHN. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT'8 CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE G0VERNE8S. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

FOR LILIAS. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

DIANA TEMPEST. 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 

By MARY LINSKILL. 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 
CLEVEDEN. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

SCI’LLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 

A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGn. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROHE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

ALAS’ 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 

ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

SEAFORTH. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

By X. OOUGALL. 

THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


Each in Ont Volume, crown 8to, cloth, 0*., at all Book- 
idlers' and Railway Bookstalls in Town or Country. 


Richard Bsntley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


English Verse for Junior Classes. 

Part I.-GHAtrOER to OOLKBIDGB. By 

J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First EnRlish Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. net. 

Part II.—NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 

Crown 870 , Is. 6d. net. [J vrl published . 

A History of English Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With an Introduction by Professor MASSON. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, 

and Correction of Sentences. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 0d. 

Passages for Paraphrasing. 

With General Principles and Examples set at 
Leaving Certificate and University Peeliminaby 
Examinations. Fcap. Svo, Od. 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior Pupils. Containing upwards of 8,000 
Examples and 750 Extracts from Examination Papers. 
Now Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. With Answers, 
3s. 6d. 

Exercises in Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. AIbo in Two Parts. Paper, 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. each. AUSW EdS to Itorls /. and II,, price 
1til. each. 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic: 

a Complete Course op Exercises in Mental Arith¬ 
metic, with Answers. 2W pp., 2s. fid. Also in Six 
'• Parts (Standards I.—VII.), each containing 1,200 
Examples, with Answers. Limp cloth, fid. each. 

Elementary Algebra. 

Complete in One Volume. 288 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
With Ansivers, 2s. fid. [Immediately. 

Elements of Physiography. 

By Rev. Dr. MACK AY, F.R.G.S. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Re-written. With numerous 
Illustrations specially prepared for this edition. Crown 
8vo. preparation . 

Page’s Introductory Geology. 

New Edition. Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. 

[In Preparation. 

Page’s Advanced Geology. 

New Edition. Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. 

[/« Preparation. 

Plain Principles of Prose Com¬ 

position. 

By Professor M1NTO. Crown 870 , Is. 6d. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. 191sf Thousand , Revised, la. 

Intermediate Geography. 

By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. lsth Edition, Revised. 2s. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By Dr. ALEX. MACKAY. 65th Thousand, Revised. 
3s. 

Elementary Grammar and Com¬ 

position. 

Containing numerous Exercises. New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. 

A Working Handbook of the 

Analysis of Sentences. 

New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Is. fid. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIS T*. 

NEW SIX SHILLING NOVEL. 

NANCY NOON. By Benjamin 

SWIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

** We 6trougiy advise every body to read this book."— Daily Chronicle. 


"A MEDITERRANEAN ELYSIUM” 

The ISLAND of CAPRI. Trans. 

from the German of Gregorovius, by M. DOUGLAS 
FAIRBAIRN. Cloth, gilt, 5s. [Next week. 


“THE RELIGIOUS CREED OF A DEMOCRAT.” 

GOD and the PEOPLE. 

Selections from the Writings of Mazzini, by Dr. 
CHAti. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. Cloth, 3s. fid. 

Jkdition wady next week. 

"The classification of the extract* seem to be admirable. A useful 
bibl iogra phy is appended/'— Speaker. _ 

BY BENNET BURLEIGH. 

TWO CAMPAIGNS: Madagascar 

and ASHANTEE, 1895—98. About 60 Illustrations and 
Maps. Cloth, gilt, 16s. 

“There is scarcely a dry page in it."— graphic. _ 

MADAGASCAR BEFORE the 

CONQUEST. By JAMES SIBREK. Illustrations and 
Map. Cloth, 16s. 

“ Interesting and entertaining, u few volumes on Madagascar have 
bee n ■" —Scot sman ._ 

THIRD THOUSAND. 

A WINNING HAZARD. By 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O’T.,” 
&c. Cloth, fis. 

“ Mrs. Alexander's right hand does not lose itscunning—The story 
is bright an<l pleasant.”— Pall Mall Gasette. 


A BOOK OF GOOD STORIES. 

HERE and THERE MEMORIES 

By H. R. N. Cloth, gilt, 10s. fid. 

“This altogether delightful volume."— World. _ 

“The most spontaneous, inexhaustible, and dramatic story-teller I 
have ever met. —“ T. P.” in the Weekly Sun. _ 


THIRD EDITION. 

THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, F.R.H.S. 
Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 

“A clear and very interesting account. An excellent book."— Timet 

BY LOUIS BECKS AND WALTER JEFFERY. 

A FIRST FLEET FAMILY: a 

Story of Botany Bay. Cloth, Cs. 

“ Well worth reading; it is vivid and amusing."— Daily News. _ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOL. 

LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 

SAVONAROLA. By Prof. P. VILLARI. Portrait, 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. fid. 

“The most interesting biography that we know of in modern 
times. 1 '— Saturday Revie w. ___ 

HOLIDAY BOOK!. 

LITTLE NOVELS. Printed in 

bold, clear type, and handy in size and shape for the 
pocket. Price Od. each; cloth, Is. 

Volumes now ready. 

THE WORLD is ROUND—NO PLACE for REPENT- 
ANOR—THE PROBLEM of PREJUDICE—MARGARET 
GREY-A PAINTER’S HONEYMOON—THE BOND of 
BLOOD. 

VAMTY FAIR says: “Novel seta are many, bat Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has begun a new one that, for prettiness, type, and cheapness, 

will take front rank.These little novels—which ore very prettily 

l>ound for a shilling, and in paper at six|>eu<:e each—will, if we mis¬ 
take not, equal the * Pseudonyms' in popularity." _ 


A ROLL of THOUGHTS. 

Selected from the Works of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. In Almanac form, crown 8vo, price 
I s. fid.; or in l eather, 10s. fid. __ 

A ROLL of GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. Selected from the 
best Authors. Oblong, with silk guard for hanging, 
_Is. fid.__ 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

CLIMBS in the NEW ZEALAND 

ALPS. By EDW. A. FITZGERALD. Over 60 Photo¬ 
gravure and other Illustrations and a Map. Cloth, 
31s. Cd. 

“ A tale of singular pluck and endurance." 

Sir W*. Conwat in the Pall Mall QattUt. 

By Dr. JAMES CURRIE. 6 Uh Thousand. Is. 6d. 
Catalogues and Lists post free on applicati n. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

EdINBVKOH AMD LONDON. . s. 

Digitize! by 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Patbrnostib Squarb, E 0. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1896. 

No. 1270, New Seriet. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ice., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

TWO VOLUMES OF LITERARY PARERS. 

Retrospective Reviews: a Literary Log. By 
R. Le Gallienne. In 2 vols. (John Lane.) 

English Studies. By James Darmesteter. 
Translated by Mary Darmesteter. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Mr. De Galltenne’s two pretty volumes, 
described as “A Literary Log” by their 
author, may perhaps be as fitly characterised 
m a literary banquet, if by “ banquet ” we 
understand—what Birae the Glen Quharity 
poet explained it to mean, namely—“ juist 
twa dinners in one.” Unfortunately, in this 
etna duplex few solid victuals are included : 
it consists mainly of “pretty little, tiny 
kickshaws ”— friandises as innocuous and 
even wholesome as they are palatable, 
doubtless, so long as they are partaken of 
deliberately, sparingly, and with due cor¬ 
rective concomitants, but somewhat apt, on 
the other hand, if too rapidly swallowed or 
too freely indulged in, to disturb the mental 
digestion and bring about a certain “ windi¬ 
ness and puffing up of the stomach.” Let 
us not be mistaken. We would impute 
nothing against the ingredients of the feast; 
we mean not to suggest that the dainties 
are made up of deleterious stuff, or that 
Mr. Le Gallienne is a purveyor of sweet 
poison for the age’s tooth. True, we have, 
if it comes to that, our own suspicions (as 
shall presently appear) touching the sound¬ 
ness of one particular constituent; but it is 
not to this that we are now alluding: it is 
rather to the style and character of the 
dressing and the serving than against the 
quality of the viands themselves that our 
observations are directed. We object to a 
repast composed of nothing but “ silly entrees 
and made dishes.” The stomach revolts 
against soufflie and omelette and vol au vent 
and Charlotte Russe in endless series—flimsy 
confectionery that, as Mr. John Browdie 
feelingly observed, “only aggravates a mon 
’stead of pacifying him.” Now the truth 
is, that in theee volumes the literary 
pabulum is so skilfully disguised, the 
sanguine flesh (like that upon Miss 
Nancy Moss’s plate) is minced into 
frustums so fine, that to make a square 
meal off such Frenchified scraps becomes a 
frank impossibility; and the baffled guest, 
be he never so bold a trencherman, is fain 
in the end to rise from table, if not in posi¬ 
tive disgust, at least with a painful Bense 
of hollowness and hunger unappeased. In 
other words, these two volumes, like the 
leather-bound and gilt-lettered draught¬ 
boards upon the Bhelf, belong to the 


category of “ books which are no books— 
biblia a-bibli *"—counterfeit presentments 

“ That keep the word of promise to our eye, 

And break it to our hope.” 

The anticipations called forth by their ex¬ 
terior are traversed and defeated by their 
contents. Open them, and you will find 
—not a well-ordered, methodic composi¬ 
tion, a whole compaot of many members, 
but — an inarticulate mass of fugitive 
articles, arranged in the merely fortuitous 
order of their composition—brief notices of 
books and authors contributed to various 
journals at sundry times during the past 
five years, and now disinterred thereout for 
republication in collective shape. 

We intend no disparagement to these 
short pieces, which, indeed, maintain on the 
whole a high level of excellence in their 
own kind—that of literary journalism. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has, it is plain, a hearty love 
and a finely discriminative taste for good 
literature. He is as clear as it is possible 
for man to be as to what he likes or dislikes, 
and why; and has at command a facile, 
vivacious, and winning style wherewith to 
recommend and enforce his views. He can 
be at once sympathetic and sane — can 
admire ardently without losing his head, 
and praise generously without lapsing into 
dithyramb. As a critic he has much that 
is sound to offer, and his comments are 
frequently acute, ingenious, and suggestive. 
Yet it remains true that, had these scattered 
papers been consigned to oblivion, neither 
the world nor their author would have been 
much the loser. This will not appear 
extraordinary if we bear in mind how wide 
is the distinction between the criticism of 
the newspaper and that of the sustained 
and serious essay. The distinction lies in 
the difference of the objects proposed. 
While the essayist aims ; at the fixing and 
clarifying of vague and obscure impressions, 
the leading aim of the journalist is to 
amuse—at once to excite and to satisfy the 
reader’s languid curiosity, thus affording 
him a few minutes’ agreeable distraction 
without unduly taxing his mental resources. 
Again, while the diversion of the reader 
is the end which the journalist sets before 
him, criticism is but one of several means 
whereby he labours to attain that end. 
This circumstance necessarily determines in 
large measure the quality and style of 
newspaper criticism. Whatever else it may 
be, whether sagacious or unsound, whether 
candid or perverse, whether genial and 
stimulating or harsh and frigorific, it must 
still satisfy one condition which the manner 
of its publication imposes on it: it must, 
I above all, be bright, lively, and enter¬ 
taining. 

These considerations are obvious enough, 
and do very really, albeit unknown to us, 
react upon the frame of mind in which we 
are wont to read a newspaper critique. At 
such times the mind often goes to work 
slackly, and falls into an attitude more 
remiss by far than that in which it would 
attack a formal essay. There are scores 
of themes handled by the journalist which 
yet, even were he the most accomplished 
of critics, he could not, within the limits of 
an article, deal with in au adequate manner. 
One expects from him, indeed, no more 


than a bare adumbration of his subject, with 
a scanty measure of criticism oarefolly doled 
out—here a little and there a little. He 
car only skim over the very surface of the 
maw^ — skirt lightly along its utmost 
margin. All this, as we have said, goes to 
determine the somewhat careless posture of 
mind in which we take np the literary 
journal. Nor can we doubt that the 
knowledge of his own powerlesaness 
to command bis readers’ full attention 
tells in its turn banefnlly upon the 
journalist—tends to lower his standards 
and to deaden his sense of responsibility. 
Thus even a writer for the papers, ordinarily 
punctilious, will at times be detected lapsing 
into not merely trivial, but even random and 
inconsiderate utterance, and contenting him¬ 
self with loose and approximate modes of 
expression merely, instead of “ seeking 
with care, difficulty, and moroseness for the 
word that fits the thing.” Now this is of 
little or no account, so long as it occurs in 
a contribution to the newspaper, where ex¬ 
perience has forewarned us to expect it. 
But the case is altered when the contribu¬ 
tion is transplanted from the homely 
sheets of the journal to the broad pages 
of a comely volume. There, if an essay be 
brief or thin, we are apt to blame the 
barrenness of the subject; there, too, the 
random guess, the rash conclusion, the 
crude and hasty judgment, borrow a sinister 
importance from their surroundings, and 
stand out in ugly prominence to theoon- 
fusion of the author. 

Mr. Le Gallienne does not, perhaps, often 
fail in deliberateness; but one may question 
whether, had he been dealing with them in 
a sustained composition, he would have 
written as recklessly as he does here con¬ 
cerning Coleridge, Wordsworth, and per¬ 
haps one or two more. Criticism, according 
to Mr. Le Gallienne, ia “ the Art of Praise. 
There are three schools of criticism: the 
school that praises, the school that blames, 
and the school that judges. The school 
that praises is the most important.” 
Praise, however, we must observe, ia of 
two kinds: the cordial, betokening honest 
admiration; and the faint, whioh we hold 
on famous authority to be among the 
most effective modes of censure. Now it 
would seem as if Mr. Le Gallienne reserved 
his cordial praise for contemporaries, and 
had nothing but half-hearted praise and 
whole-hearted ridicule for some of his pre¬ 
decessors. Can a critic of to-day, for 
instance, find nothing to say of Coleridge 
more appropriate than this—that he was 
“ dead lion and dead donkey in about equal 
proportions “ one of the most provoking 
figures in biography,” of whose “ ugly 
slothfulness ” one cannot think without “ an 
ardent desire to just meet him some day in 
Hades with a good knotted horsewhip ” ? 
Or than this: “He had the impudence to 
die in his sixty-third year, with nothing to 
show for his life but a tiny handful of 
poems, some of which he had not even the 
grace to finish ” ? Assuming these strictures 
to be just—and that they are unfair no one 
conversant with Coleridge’s history will need 
to be told—where was the need of making 
them here and now? Mr.,La Gallienne’s pen 
is fluent ; but it will run on| for many and 
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many a year ere it turns out anything even 
remotely comparable in value to the criticism 
of the Biographia Literaria. So much for the 
assertion that Coleridge’s life-work consists 
of a poor handful of verses. As to Words¬ 
worth, the salient quality of his mind would 
seem to have been its “ quite astounding lack 
of humour.” “Didn’t someone say they could 
never look on Wordsworth’s face without 
wishing to offer him a thistle ? ” Now, it 
may seem incredible, but there are some 
people whose sense of humour is so per¬ 
verted that they actually find food for 
laughter in the spectacle of Mr. Le Gallienne 
assuming this tone of oomplacent superiority 
towards Wordsworth. That the latter’s 
sense of humour was deficient can hardly 
be denied; where, indeed, is the criticaster 
that has not made merry over it? And, 
no doubt, there are critics to whom this 
deficiency appears the most memorable 
feature in the man and his poetry, just as 
there are eyes which, looking upon a grand 
human countenance, can see thereon only 
th e warts or casual blemishes. But surely 
it is after all but a poor kind of criticism 
which would define Wordsworth’s poetry at 
this time of day by one quality which it 
lacks, rather than by the many noble 
qualities which it possesses. 

Lastly, there is, as we said at the outset, 
a certain element or rather tendency in the 
criticism of Retrospective Reviews which we 
cannot but regard as of doubtful soundness : 
the tendency to make much ado “ about the 
form and technical details of Poetry, without 
due care for adequate contents.” There is, 
for example, scarcely one of these numerous 
papers in which some reference is not made 
to the “ unique word ’’—its elusiveness, 
its rare difficulty of attainment, its abso¬ 
lute indispensableness. As if mere words 
had in themselves some subtle magic 
property, apart from the thought or feeling 
which permeates and quickens them! But 
this is no place to discuss the question of 
the relative importance of style and matter 
in poetry; we will therefore conclude by 
referring the reader who seeks light on this 
subject to chapter xv. of the Biographia 
Ziteraria, where, after enumerating the 
several characteristics of poetic style— 
melodious versification, imagery modified 
and coloured by passion, disinterested selec¬ 
tion of theme, &c.—Coleridge proceeds as 
follows: 

“ The last character I shall mention, which 
would prove indeed but little, except as taken 
conjointly with the others; yet without which 
the others could scarce exist in a high degree, and 
[even if this were possible ] would give promises 
only of transitory flashes and a meteoric power — 
is depth and energy of thought. No man was 
ever yet a great poet without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher. For poetry 
is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, 
emotions, language.” 

In passing from the Retrospective Reviews 
to the English Studies we pass from criticism 
to philosophy, from the realm of words 
to that of ideas. The essays here repro¬ 
duced in English garb are but the parerga 
of a mind dedicated to science, the 
outcome of the fleeting infidelities of 
one who rarely played the truant—whose 


life-long labour was singly devoted to the 
study and exposition of the Zend-Avesta. 
The subjects handled are diverse, including, 
among others, the “Life and Letters of 
George Eliot,” the career of “ Oliver Madox- 
Brown,” the “ Poetry of Mary Robinson ” 
(then destined ere long to be the wife, now 
the widow of the author, and translator 
of these essays), “ Celtic Literature and 
Ossian,” “Irish Political Ballads,” and 
“ Yisha-Vriksha; or, The Poison Tree,” a 
novel written by the first Bengali novelist 
of the Presidency, Bankim Chandra Chat¬ 
terjee. There is besides an account, longer 
and more elaborate than the other essays, of 
the posthumous adventures of Joan of Arc 
in England. Slender as they mostly are, 
these brief pieces deserve attentive perusal, 
inasmuch as, aided by the translator’s 
graceful preface, they serve to introduce to 
us a personality of rare dignity and charm. 
The whole book may, indeed, be described 
as a commentary on the striking face por¬ 
trayed in the frontispiece—on the broad 
brow crowned with thought, the mild, 
steadfast, comprehending gaze, the nostril 
clear cut and sensitive, the full yet firm 
mouth and finely moulded chin. It is a 
face eloquent at once of self-conquest and of 
fellow-feeling: the face of one whom we 
would choose above all others for a friend 
and mainstay in tribulation; and the pages 
which follow it reveal just those lofty and 
engaging qualities of soul of which it speaks 
so distinctly. Small wonder that the Parsis 
of Bombay were won by James Darmesteter’s 
gentle courtesy and sympathetic respect, and 
opened their hearts and secrets to him 
whom, “ as they watched him come and go, 
so light and quiet on his sedate old pony, 
they used to call ‘ Chota Padre Sahib ’: 
the little Missionary.” A touching story, 
related in the preface, shows how his 
memory is still cherished by his Indian 
friends: 

“ At the beginning of this year Prince Henri 
d’Orleans was to speak at the Dinshaw Petit 
Club, in Bombay. On his arrival, he glanced 
over the list of members, and read : President— 
James Darmesteter. ‘ But he is dead,’ exolaitned 
the Prince. ‘ Yes,’ replied these faithful friends, 
* but he is still our President!’ ” 

Wo regret that our limits will not allow 
us to examine the contents in detail; but at 
least we may, while bidding it a hearty 
welcome, earnestly commend to our readers 
this volume of Prof. Darmesteter’s essays, 
from the pages of which it may be truthfully 
said that there emanates a breath 

“ Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From his mild manners quietly exhaled.” 

T. Hutchinson. 


Bohemia. Prom the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of National Independency in 1620 . 
With a Short Summary of Later Events. 
By G. Edmund Maurice. (Fisher Unwin.) 

We wish at the outset to do full justice to 
Mr. Maurice. He has apparently worked 
up his subject with a great deal of care ; if 
not very eloquent, he is always clear, and his 
matter is well arranged. The chief fault 
which we have to find with him is that the 
Bohemian element is not prominent enough 
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in his book, and this, too, in spite of his ;i 
apparent eagerness to develop the Slavonic . 
side of his subject. Owing to the greater 
or less absorption of this little country into 
its German neighbours, it is always difficult J 
to realise fully the Slavonic element. Much q 
of the history of Bohemia is the history of 
Germany also. We feel this painfully in j 
the case of Bong John and the Emperor c 
Charles. Of course, from the beginning of 
the reign of Ferdinand I., the Bohemian 
nationality, except for occasional spasmodic 
outbursts, is in a constant state of depression. 

We must, therefore, require strictly from “ 
an historian of Bohemia everything which ( 

will give us the inner, the Slavonio life of 7 

the people. To write this is quite in keeping 
with the new theories of history. It was '*[ 
done excellently by the late Mr. Green with 
reference to our own country: he was justly 
severe upon what he calls the “ drum and (7 
trumpet ” school of historians. 

In the first place, from this point of ‘7 
view, Mr. Maurice does not say nearly ' 
enough about the literature; and here the 7 ; 

brilliant work of Count Liitzow, who has ;r 

appeared almost simultaneously as a rival 
in the field, has the advantage over him. ~ 1 
The remarks of Mr. Maurice on this part of . 1 ' 
his subject are meagre. More might cer- : - 

tainly have been said about the Libusin i 6 

Soud, without entering into a lengthy dis- * 

cussion of its authenticity. We do not see 7 - 

why reference should be made to Mr. - 

Wratislaw’s English translation and notes; 7 

the book in which these are contained was, 
indeed, excellent for its time, but is now 5 

out of date, as it was published fifty years - 

ago. Moreover, the poem is printed in t 

full in the first volume of the Vybor and ia 3 

V 

Jirecek’s Anthologie 1 Literatury Ceske. Nor ' 
can there be any need when quoting it of 
using the spelling sand, whioh was current t 

in Bohemia forty or fifty years ago, but has ti 

long since been abandoned. Of course, f- 

this is not a question of giving the original % 

spelling of the word; for it never oocurs in ,$ 

the poem, which, moreover, has no title. n, 

Mr. Maurice has dismissed in a short sen- 
tence the great services which Hus per- 7 
formed to his native tongue in helping to * 
develop its prose, and even introducing a v, 
regular system of orthography, thus doing ? 
for the Bohemian language what Luther did 
for the German. In the excellent work on 4 ,, 
Hus by Mr. Wratislaw a whole chapter is . 
devoted to the writings of the reformer in ^ 
Chekh. Mr. Maurice does not mention any ■. 
special works of Stitn^, and stress is not 
laid sufficiently upon the merit of his prose ■7 
style. England—still less Germany—could ‘ 

show nothing of the kind so good at the ' 
time. 

While speaking of the medieval period 
of the history, we must remark that 
a little more space should have been .7 
devoted to an account of the wonderful 4 J 

V y ’l 

tactics of Zizka ; and surely the expression 
Zizkov H’.ra, which occurs four or five times 7 
in the book, must be incorrect. A feminine ' 
form of the adjective would be required to 
go with hora. We do not remember in our , 
visits to Prague having heard the hill so 
Digitizecfby VjUUy Lv~ , 
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called. Bohemian authors either use the 

T y V v 

word Zizkov by itself, or Zizkova Hora (see 

V y 

Tomek, Jan Zizha, p. 55). We are also 
disappointed in the account of Cheluicky to 
find nothing about the Sit’ Viry : the sketch 
given of hie writings is meagre. The state¬ 
ment that he was a cobbler is incorrect; 
Spaaowicz, Tomek and Tieftrunk knew 
nothing of such an opinion. We may also 
compare the remarks of Count Liiizow. 

On p. 416, Mr. Maurice groups together 
as untrustworthy historians Hajek and 
Dubravius; but from the point of view of 
literary importance there is no comparison 
between the two. Dubravius we need not 
discuss, as he wrote in Latin; but Hajek 
is extremely interesting, as he used the 
vernacular—a very rare thing at the time 
for historical composition in the literature 
of any country. Of course, no corresponding 
historian existed in Germany, and in England 
we had only Ralph Holinshed. And here 
a word about the so-called mendacity and 
tmcritical style of Hajek. This was char¬ 
acteristic of the age. We observe that 
Count Liitzow has cited Hajek’a ridiculous 
remarks about Alexander the Great. But 
has not Holinshed the stories of Locrine and 
Cymbeline, and all the fabulous material 
which Shiakspere used so splendidly ? 
Whatever may be the defects of Hajek, be 
has great significance in the history of his 
country’s literature. At the time of the 
execution of the patriots, after the disasters 
of the White Mountain, Mr. Maurice says 
nothing about Harant who suffered, and 
whose interesting travels in the East were 
published some time ago by the Literary 
Society of Prague. So, also, in the accounts 
of Comenius, there is only a vague allusion 
to the Labyrint Sveta ; and no mention is made 
of the great loss which Bohemian literature 
sustained when his copious dictionary of that 
language was destroyed in the conflagration 
of Leszno. Mr. Maurice seems to concentrate 
himself upon his Latin works, many of 
which are pretty well known. The gener¬ 
ality of Englishmen look upon Oomenius as 
a German: we have seen reviews of his 
works written in this country in which he is 
so treated throughout. It is as bad as the 
statue of Copernicus being put in the 
Walhalla at Munich. As Mr. Maurice 
states that he carries down his narrative to 
present times, it is curious that he does not 
find room for any of the able writers now 
living in Bohemia. In fact, even the authors 
of the period of the Bohemian revival come 
off rather badly. Thus, Falacky is men¬ 
tioned very casually. Mr. Maurice alludes, 
in a manner which we cannot help calling 
unsatisfactory, to the Kralodvorsky and 
Zelenohorsky MSS. We are not defenders 
of their authenticity, but surely to talk of 
“ a man ” named Hanka (p. 504) is some¬ 
what too contemptuous. Hanka was for 
many years the librarian of the museum ; 
he published a variety of books, very useful 
at the time when they appeared, and edited 
many of the monuments of old Bohemian 
literature, Dalimil’s Chronicle among the 
number. Moreover, to him we owe an 
edition of the Text* du Sacra. He carried 
on a voluminous correspondence with all 


the Slavists of Europe. Has he come 
at last to this “ complexion ” ? In the 
mention of Dubrovsky nothing is said of 
his great work, Institution's Linguae Slavicae, 
an epoch-making book from which all 
modern Slavonic scholarship dates. We 
do not see the reason why Mr. Maurice 

affects the purism Safarik for Schafarik, a 
name so well known, when we find him 

elsewhere writing Rokycana, which would 

▼ 

better be John of Rokycan (<•/. Zerotin and 
similar names). Of Kollar, the Panslavist, 
not a word is said. Moreover, we are sorry 
to see the famous Yeleslavin shorn of his 
proper surname, and reduced to his Christian 
names, as Daniel Adam (p. 417). But so 
well is this author known that the period in 
which he flourished has been called the age 
of Veleslavin. 

Perhaps, considering that the book is 
printed in England, we ought to be tolerant 
of the occasional misspelling of Slavonic 
words. But the name Budovec — and it 
occurs many times—is invariably spelled 
with an accent on the last syllable, to which 
it has no right. Another word wrongly 
accented is Budejovice (p. 470); Postupic, 
on p. 348, ought to be Postupice: the form 
Postupic could only occur after the preposi¬ 
tion z. On p. 311 Rohac should be Rohac; 
p. 253, Porcic should be Poricf; Trocnov 
(227) should be Trocnov; Milic (160) 
should be Milic; and Puchnic (167) should 
be Puchnik. There are other slips, but 
these instances may suffice. We should 
not allude to them except that Mr. 
Maurice appears very anxious—and in this 
respect we praise him—to give correct 
Chekh forms. Of course he knows very 
well that these marks make a great deal of 
difference in the pronunciation of the words. 

We should have liked to have had some¬ 
thing about the old Bohemian law-books. 
We have a pretty good account of the 
Majestas Carolina, which, of course, is in 
Latin. Nothing is said of the strange fact 
that, when Joseph H.’s edict of toleration 
was proclaimed, a large number of people 
avowed that their families, though out¬ 
wardly conforming, had been concealed 
Protestants since the battle of the White 
Mountain—a most interesting fact in con¬ 
nexion with the continuity of the Reformed 
Faith. At the beginning of the work 
we are told nothing about the ethnology of 
the Bohemians and their relations to the 
other Slavs. The mysterious Samo is alto¬ 
gether omitted. Lastly, Mr. Maurice says 
nothing about the Statute of 1615, which 
required that all Bohemian officials should 
use the Ohekh language. It was the last 
effort of the patriots to preserve what was 
so dear to them. 

To find room for some of these very 
Slavonic items, perhaps the author might 
have out out some of the passages of 
that universal Bohemian history which 
everybody knows so well in connexion 
with the German Empire. He could thus 
have told us some of the facts which 
the ordinary Englishman cannot get at. 
We could even wish that he had not 
devoted quite so much space to the inter¬ 
necine wars of the sects, wherein we see 
only too clearly the fanaticism and intoler¬ 


ance of the times. This is the difficulty 
which besets the writer of an account of 
this picturesque little country. He runs 
the risk of being either commonplace or 
desperately special—narrow, if you will. 
The raison d'etre of a book of this sort is 
that Englishmen want to know what a 
Bohemian really is, under all the German 
japanning which has covered him. What 
had and has this Slavonic race, whom our 
German friends affect to treat with such 
contempt, to say for itself ? What are the 
real names of their towns, which many are 
content to accept in a German nomenclature 
merely ? Have they had any men of emi¬ 
nence who were Slavonic in contradistinction 
to German ? Is their language a vigorous, 
self-contained tongue, or a gibberish of the 
proletariat, as some affect to treat it ? 

Mr. Maurice has told us much, and he 
has not told it badly; but he has not given 
us such definite answers to these questions 
as we should like to have, and such as we 
might have expected from his preface. 

W. R. Morfill. 


“English Citizen” Series —The Land 
Lam. By Sir Frederick Pollock. Third 
edition. (Macmillans.) 

In 1883 Sir Frederick Pollock —audax omnia 
perpeti —undertook, within the narrow limits 
of some two hundred pages, to introduce 
the English citizen innocent of legal train¬ 
ing to the principles and leading features of 
the law of real property. The attempt 
embodied itself in the form of this ad¬ 
mirable little book, which has now reached 
a third edition. To have produced a manual 
of the Land Laws, which is popular without 
being puerile, and lucid without being in¬ 
exact, is an achievement not unworthy of 
the author’s great reputation and of the 
excellent series to which he is a contributor. 

The present edition, though retaining the 
essential features of its predecessors, con¬ 
tains a good deal of new matter. It is 
brought up to date by incorporating the 
results of recent legislation and historical 
research. In the latter connexion it fur¬ 
nishes frequent reference to the History of 
English, Lave before the Time of Edward /., 
lately published by the author in conjunc¬ 
tion with Prof. Maitland. The student of 
legal history, therefore, who has read this 
little book not once nor twice, will be very 
able to study those more stately volumes 
with intelligence and satisfaction. 

It is in the second chapter on the old 
English customary Laws, and in the Append¬ 
ices relating to the same subject, that the 
tendency of the latest historical specula¬ 
tions—or, in the author’s irreverent phrase, 
of changes of fashion—makes itself moBt felt. 
When the first edition of the book appeared, 
Allen’s explanation that folk-land was ager 
publicus was generally accepted as gospel. 
Now it has gone the way of the old dispen¬ 
sation; and the fourfold classification of 
Anglo-Saxon estates in land into book-land, 
folk-land, common-land, and heir-land is no 
longer admitted. In place of it, we are 
taught to regard book-land and folk-land 
as an exhaustive enumeration of the species 
of landed property. The latter of these 
includes land belonging to the King as 
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representing the State, land belonging to 
the King for his private use, land belonging 
to private persons, and, lastly, “ common- 
land,'used and enjoyed by the members of 
particular townships, or sometimes, perhaps, 
larger bodies, to the exclusion of strangers.” 
It follows that the proposition that the legal 
origin of book-land was a grant made from 
the folk-land is now stated as a rule not of 
merely general, but of universal applica¬ 
tion. Even the primary distinction between 
book-land and folk-land partly fades 
away on closer inspection. Facts, as usual, 
make light work of formulas. Often the 
book merely served to stereotype exist¬ 
ing customs, as when it bounded by the 
limits of the family the grantee’s freedom 
of disposition. Again, it had no disturbing 
effect upon existing inferior tenures or rights 
of oooupancy. The oooupiers of the soil 
would hold by folk-right, their lord—if we 
may allow ourselves the expression—by 
book. “The various kinds of interest in 
land known to Anglo-Saxon custom often 
co-existed in the same acres. The division 
is of rights and interests, not necessarily of 
boundaries ” (p. 24). 

In an interesting appendix on the origins 
of the manor Sir Frederick Pollock sum¬ 
marises the theories which have obtained 
with regard to the source of manorial 
tenures and customs. He distinguishes 
them as the Blackstonian, the Germanic, 
and the villa theories. A fourth point of 
view, which enjoys some vogue at present, 
rejects the “ mark ” theory without setting 
up anything in its place. Sir Frederick 
Pollock's own position is a little hard to 
ascertain. He seems to adopt towards the 
village-oommunity something of the cere¬ 
monious coldness with which one treats an 
old friend whom one has ceased to care for. 
The phrase itself is discarded in favour of 
“ township”; and “ early communal enjoy¬ 
ment,” we are told, “is not an artificial 
form of property, but one of the elements 
out of which our developed notions of cor- 

C te existence and corporate property have 
i made.” Some occasional survivals in 
these pages of the earlier theory are, no 
doubt, attributable to the fact alluded to in 
the Preface to this edition, that the revision 
is not as complete as the author could have 
made it. 

The “markmoot,” again, “which students 
were for some time taught to believe in as 
if it were as well known as the King’s 
Bench,” is now consigned to Sheol. 

“We do not know that this system [the 
oommon field system] was regulated or enforced 
by any definite authority; and as fragments of 
it .have survived down to quite modern times 
without the help of any such authority, we are 
not bound to postulate a township court or 
administrative assembly for that purpose in 
default of other evidenoe that it existed. All 
recent research points to the hundred, not the 
township, being the lowest unit of judicial and 
executive authority in the Anglo-Saxon period ” 
(p. 34). 

This passage is scarcely to be reconciled 
with an opinion of the author expressed 
elsewhere ( History of English Law, P. and 
M., vol. i., p. 19) : 

“ It is probable enough that some sort of 
township meeting was held for the regulation 


of the commonfield husbandry, which prevailed 
throughout England; and the total absence of 
any written record of such meetings or (so far 
as we know) allusion to them hardly makes the 
matter less probable.” 

By all means let us leave off speaking— 
tenues grandia —of judicial and executive 
authorities in connexion with the township ; 
but surely room remains for an informal 
government by the “aristocracy of natural 
selection ” of which Sir Frederick Pollock 
wrote in former editions. The demolition 
of the village community by its late advo¬ 
cates presents the not very edifying spectacle 
of a father devouring his own sons. It is 
now impressed upon us that the township 
was not a corporation, and was not blessed 
with a court of justice. No plain man 
innocent of legal refinements ever supposed 
that it was. 

Fresh matter will be found in the 
Appendix on the Germanic Land System, 
where the author, we are glad to see, 
adopts the reading ab unirersis vie is instead 
of ab universis in vices in Tacitus Germ. c. 26. 
The effect is to introduce an important 
divergence from the account of German 
customs given by Caesar in B. G. vi. 22. 

Note B on symbolic transfer does not 
appear in earlier editions. 

The book is well printed. An unnecessary 
“been’’has crept in at the bottom of p 
148. The expression “ socage land ” is 
explained on p. 69, not on p. 28. The 
asterisk in the index must therefore change 
places. 

B. W. Lee. 


The History of Bon Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel 
de Cervantes by Thomas Shelton, annis 
1612,1620. With Introduction by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Yols. I., II. (David 
Nutt.) 

We have here two more volumes of the 
delightful series of the “ Tudor Transla¬ 
tions,” volumes which will be as welcome 
as any that have preceded them. They are 
ushered in by a graceful and touching 
dedication to the painter of the portrait of 
the lost daughter of Mr. W. E. Henley, the 
general editor of the series. The introduc¬ 
tion to this first Part by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly is, we think, the best thing that he has 
yet done. It is neither too long nor over¬ 
weighted. The facts are marshalled in 
lucid order, the argument is terse and 
cogent, the conclusion is convincing. The 
criticism, both on the original and on the 
translation, commends itself by its sound 
good sense; the learning, which is much, 
never degenerates into pedantry. 

Little is known of Shelton’s life; but Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly shows that the translation 
of the first Part must have been made 
directly from the Brussels edition of 1607, 
aud that it cannot have been taken either 
from the Italian or the French, as alleged 
by Jervas and others, for the sufficient 
reason that Shelton anticipated Franciosini 
by ten years, and Oudin by two. It is this 
translation of the first Part done in 1607, 
and printed in 1612, that we have here given, 
not the edition of 1620. The value of the 
fact lies in this, that most subsequent trans¬ 


lations, and, indeed, editions of the original, , 
have been founded on the Madrid edition 
of 1608—the last printed in Cervantes’ life¬ 
time—which has thus acquired a fictitious 
authority. In his remarks on Cervantes, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly is equally removed ‘ 
from unreasoning admiration and from 
undue depreciation. The Quixote belongs 
to universal literature, but it is not faultless. 
“It was written by fits and starts, in y 
snatches stolen from less congenial work; >' 
it has too often the effect of patchiness; 
over-elaboration and insufficiency of outline * 
are flaunted side by side.” As to the style, , 
which some recent critics have eulogised 2 
beyond measure, we read: , 

“ At the best he is beyond all question a most e 
distinguished writer of Spanish prose; but he u 
abounds in incorrections, in lapses of grammar, K 
in slips of sense, in Italian constructions, in r . 
sentences barbed with a thicket of relatives 
hopelessly estranged from their antecedents. s " 
As a craftsman Cervantes has no olaimtothe ■' 
first nor to the second place among Spanish tv 
writers,” *; 

but he is “ a consummate artist in humour, 
and a prince of invention.” r - 

If from the original we turn to the trans- * ■ 
lation, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly shows how . - 
close was the contact of Spanish literature 
with that of Europe in the days of Elizabeth :■ 
and James I. Spain might be the feared * 
and execrated foe, but every work of U 
Spanish genius was known, appreciated, and % 
speedily translated into the languages of «; 
Western and Southern Europe. Though »i 

not quite established, there is good reason * 

to believe that Shakspere and Fletcher j 
based a lost play, “Oardenno,” on an j 
episode of the Quixote. And these transla- > 
tions were done with glee, thrown off 
rapidly indeed, and with a fine carelessness , 
not at all up to the standard of modern e 
accuracy, but written with piquancy and , 
vigour, with every stroke made to tell, by * 
men who had evident delight in their work; * 
whose effort was to give their readers the v 
means of thorough enjoyment of the authors * 
whom they translated into the racy, nervous, 
idiomatic English of their day. This is the 4 
characteristic of Shelton’s translation. His 
blunders are many and amusing; but so are , 
his happy turns and phrases, and he oan rise y 
on occasion to the full height of Oervantes y 
at his best. Obsolete some of his words f 
and phrases are; he is ignorant of much that 4 
every school-boy knows now. But with all 
these defects he can be read with real en- * 
joyment; and, after all the translations of j 
recent years, the final verdict of criticism, y 
we think, will be that Cervantes’ earliest v 
translator was by no means his worst. ' 

Wbntwokth Webstee. J 


NEW NOVELS. N 

Fellow Travellers. By Graham Travers, i 
(Blackwoods.) 

Benis. By Mrs. E. M. Field. (Mac- S; 

millans.) ' 

The Two Marys. By Sirs. Oliphant. ’ 
(Methuen.) 

Her Point of View. By G. M. Bobins. / 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

No Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. ^ 
Pinsent. (Fisher v 
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Nets for the Wind. By Una Taylor. (John 

Lane.) 

A Study in Shadows. By William J. Locke. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Honor Ormthwaite. By the Author of “Lady 

Jean’s Vagaries.” (Bentley.) 

Kinsfolk. By Annie 8. Swan. (Hutchinson.) 
The Diet of the Gods. By John Francis 

Temple. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

An Unconventional Girl. By L. Rossi. 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Readers of Hiss Travers’s first book, Mona 
Maclean, will remember the many good 
qualities by which it was marked, and the 
promise it gave of the writer’s further 
development. In the volume of short 
stories, or rather of analytical episodes, just 
published her possibilities are again dis¬ 
closed, the progress in her achievement 
demonstrated. “The Story of a Friend¬ 
ship : a Study in Sober Tints,” is the last 
and longest of the collection. In no place are 
the sober tints departed from; but so skilfully, 
with such swiftness of perception and sure- 
nesa of touch, is each delicate shadow limned, 
that the effect is striking—more striking 
possibly than would have been the case had 
brighter colours been nsed. A trustworthy 
critic of the pictorial arts has said that only 
a master can employ strong colours with 
success, and that consequently we lose little 
by disregarding high-toned compositions in 
a gallery of modern pictures. In literature, 
too, there are few who can use to advantage 
the whole'gamut of colour; and it is 
in part the wise conservation of her 
power within certain limits, the artistic 
blending of tone with tone, that give dis¬ 
tinction to Miss Travers’s stories. In the 
last study pre-eminently, though in each to 
some extent, the sure, firm hand of the 
artist in words is to be discerned: the 
characters have been realised and lived 
with ; the situations are fresh and selected 
with judgment. Fellow Travellers is to be 
welcomed, not only on account of its insight, 
but for the strenuous economy with which 
each line has been refined to its adequate 
end. 

Denis is a refreshing book, if only because 
of the genuine humour which pervades 
almost every page. The ready wit with 
which the folk of Ireland are gifted 
is no strange revelation to the author, 
Mrs. Field, but the common talk of the 
country-side where, doubtless, she has 
lived; and her transcription lacks little of 
the simple vigour, the appositeness of the 
original. The scene is laid in the Ireland 
of Dan O’Connell’s time, when, to the 
glowing imagination of the Celtic people, 
the word Repeal loomed as large as the 
God-given promise of an earthly paradise: 
indeed, they would not have been sur¬ 
prised if, after the passing of the desired 
bill, in the words of an impassioned Irish 
orator, “the barren hills should become 
smiling valleys.” The characteristic courtesy 
and charm of manner of this warm¬ 
hearted race are cleverly portrayed; and, 
incidentally, glimpses are given of quaint 
and beautiful superstitions, some of which 
still survive. Taken separately, each chapter 
is excellent, not alone by virtue of die ' 


qualities to which allusion has been made, 
but because of the clever way in which the 
bitter feud between Protestantism and the 
older faith is treated. As a story, however, 
Denis is overweighted with detail; the 
author has been carried away by interest in 
her subject, and consequently the necessity 
to select carefully has been disregarded. 

The first story, whose name supplies the 
title of Mrs. Oliphant’s book, has already 
appeared in Macmillan's Magazine. In it 
the younger of the two Marys tells how, 
as a child, she would trot by her fathers’ 
side to the old book shops off Holborn, of 
the happy day-dreams which filled her mind 
as she sat musing beside the vicar in the 
old house, with its two white steps, in 
Southampton-street, and of the events that 
befell later. The volume is full of the 
artless art which we have come to expect 
from this talented writer. Of detail there 
is ample, but each bit seems to fill a place 
prepared for it, and the cumulative effect is 
strong. “ Grove Road, Hampstead,” the 
second of the stories, is not quite such 
a characteristic piece of work, perhaps, 
although here, too, the manner of narration 
is admirable. 

Cecily Rutland, the heroine of Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds’s new book, is a child of the age. 
Her life as a country parson's daughter is 
quiet and uneventful; her mother, an 
estimable woman notwithstanding her pre¬ 
judices, regards violin playing, for which 
Cecily has genuine talent, as “sounsuit¬ 
able ” for her daughter, giving as her 
reason that it “ makes a girl so conspicuous 
... so semi-professional ... in a room.” 
When, therefore, Gerald Mallinger, the 
brilliant exponent of the new hopelessness, 
visits at a neighbouring country house, and 
for the first time the girl comes in contact 
with an alert mind, a man who, superficially 
at any rate, sympathises with her desire for 
development, she hails him as a kindred 
soul, only to find, after a brief time, that 
he has been trifling with her, and that she 
has been drugged with his decadent teach¬ 
ings. This is the starting-point of the 
story wherein the various changes in Her 
Point of View are traced. The theme is 
brightly if not ably handled, and in no 
place does the narrative drag. Here and 
there a tendency to exaggeration mars the 
effect, a lack of reserve spoils a passage 
otherwise good; but in the main the author’s 
healthy optimism finds fitting expression. 

Miss Ellen Pinsent’s short story, which 
forms the second volume of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s “ Little Novels ’’ series, is a 
striking study in inebriety, a study which 
the temperance party would do well to sub¬ 
stitute for some of their well-meaning but 
utterly unconvincing tractates. The writer 
approaches her subject from an artistic 
rather than from a controversial point of 
view; and whether or not the attitude of her 
ill-fated hero is the true one, it is so vividly 
resented that the pathos of the situation is 
orne in upon the reader. The scene is 
laid at Cowsthorpe, a Lincolnshire village 
situated on the wide stretch of marsh land 
reclaimed from the sea—the country of 
glorious sunsets and of haunting silence. 
There the passage of years is marked by 


the seed-time and the hay harvest, by the 
ingathering of the com and the turning of 
the brown earth. A sense of the rhythm of 
quiet things pervades the book. Against 
such a background, the author tells the 
story of the new curate, to be summed up 
in the words from which he last preached 
in the village church: “ He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save.” Fortunately 
little depends upon the verisimilitude of the 
love passages, for these are ordinary and 
poorly wrought. The strength of No Place 
for Repentance lies in its clever depicture of 
rural character, so matter-of-fact, so un¬ 
emotional ; in concentration of effort upon 
the central problem, and in the heedful way 
this is handled. The Lincolnshire dialect is 
excellent, but there is too much of it. 


It may be that Mise Una Taylor attaches 
an esoteric meaning to her title, and that 
she has endeavoured to write a mystifying 
book. If this be so, she has succeeded 
completely, for the attempt to grasp the 
meaning of her eleven stories is well-nigh 
as futile as to lay “ Nets for the Wind.” It 
has been said that the main function of the 
adjective, properly used, is to limit the 
sense of the noun; in this book adjectives 
are so plentiful that a monotonous effect 
both of sound and sense is produced. By 
means of innumerable superlatives, too, it 
is sought to create a steady hurricane of 
emotion, with much the same result as if the 
reader conned a table of unlimited statistics. 
Thus do extremes meet. So far as it is possi¬ 
ble to diagnose the malady from which the 
heroine of the first story suffers, it is hysteria 
complicated with egomania; nevertheless, 
she, and many other personages in the 
book, express themselves aptly at times. 
For instance : “ When we extort an answer 
from Fate, we become her accomplice. We 
build up the image of our doom within our 
mind, and call henceforth fate necessity.” 
On the next page a remarkable psycho¬ 
logical feat is described: “Then, with a 
supreme recoil of terror, her will severed 
the living tide from its heart-fountain, and 
her hand lay in his, passive, inert, and 
dead.” It will be seen that Nets for the 
Wind contains strange as well as clever 
passages. 


The least satisfactory part of Mr. William 
J. Locke’s former book was the unconvincing 
way in which Lady Phayre flitted across the 
pages. Mr. Locke in A Study in Shadows 
sets himself to reveal the inner life of a 
Swiss pension, occupied, save for an old 
professor, solely by women, most of whom 
nave lived their lives and now spend un¬ 
eventful days in discussing the past with 
resident members of the unfortunate sister¬ 
hood, or in laughing over the jokes of 
Le Journal Amusant. Into this circle of 
women, for the most part old, in ex¬ 
perience if not in years, a young English 
girl is precipitated. The central interest of 
the narrative lies in the love of this girl 
and that of Katherine Stapleton being 
kindled by the same man, and the final 
struggle on the part of the younger woman 
to sacrifice herself for the sake of Raine 
Chetwynd and her friend Katherine. 
Although the woman’s springs of action 

strike the reader in some cases as man- 
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made, on the whole the story is skilfully 
and pleasantly told. By far the best pieoe 
of character drawing is that of Prof. 
Ohetwynd; and small as is the part he plays, 
it is Ms figure which stands out when we 
lay down the book. Mr. Locke reiterates 
the hackneyed half-truth, that “ girls do not 
fall in love with a man until he has given 
them good reason.” It is a dangerous 
generalisation. 

Honor Ormthioaite has little to recommend 
it either as a story or as a study of charac¬ 
ter. Judged as a narrative, it is heavy and 
uninteresting; if intended primarily as a 
portrait of the heroine, it fails, for it is 
with difficulty that the reader can conceive 
of such a bundle of inconsistencies arbi¬ 
trarily strung together. Honor is humbly 
bora, and, so far as can be judged, of a 
very ordinary type; but, presto! when a rich 
and aged politician says to her: “ I solemnly 
declare to you that I see in you qualities 
wMch would grace any station in life, 
qualities wMoh would make any man who 
could value them supremely happy,” and 
much more to the same effect, these rootless 
qualities spring up and flourish to the 
admiration of the world. We cannot believe 
in Honor Ormthwaite, as a woman at any 
rate, nor does the baronet whom she marries 
strike a more convincing note. 

In Kinsfolk Annie S. Swan tells of a 
deception practised upon the unsuspecting 
bachelor the Rev, Archibald Elliott, of 
Oairdrum Manse, near Glasgow. The way 
in wMch a scheming woman impersonates 
the wife of the good man’s dead brother, 
however, is not calculated to deceive the 
reader; and it is to be doubted whether a 
shrewd Scottish parson would have been 
deluded by such obvious wiles. For the 
rest, the brief story contains some examples 
of Scottish dialect and a few rather ordinary 
situations. 

There are sentences and passages in The 
Die* of the Oods that strike with force and 
directness, but the book as a whole lacks 
exactly those qualities. In part this is due 
to want of proportion in the treatment of 
incident, the needlessly long dwelling on 
unimportant details—as, for example, when 
the description of a village concert occupies 
four pages; in part, because the characters 
and situations fail to move the reader. 
Gertrude Paget, the heroine, is an impres¬ 
sions bl), rudderless young woman of 
wandering, shallow ability; she attracts 
her troubles—sorrows they are meant to 
be — by a course of weak and selfish 
action. She enlists neither our sympathy 
nor our interest. In her Mr. Temple has 
attempted to delineate a modern woman 
of superficial culture, who measures the 
great things of life by inches, the insig¬ 
nificant things by yards; the author, how¬ 
ever, does not understand the type, or he 
fails to express what he knows. Sir Robert 
Ashby is the very phantom of a popular 
villain; Langton Goss’s broken heart, the 
reader may hazard, was hardly cracked, so 
rapidly did it heal when an impertinent 
American girl spoke to him at aSonnenbaden 
table cPh6te ; and the remaining characters 
are no more satisfactory. 

The personal note obtrudes somewhat in 


An Unconventional Girl ; in places, the 
events and experiences treated, true in 
themselves, seem as if transcribed from life 
without having undergone the modifications 
necessary to make them a vital part of the 
narrative. But despite these blemishes, 
and very obvious faults in construction, 
the simple, straightforward style in wMch 
L. Rossi tells of the childhood and after life 
of lonely Linda L’Estrange gives to the 
volume a certain charm. 

Frank Hinder. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

“Texte ttnd Untersuchunqen.” —A usser- 
canonische Paralleltexte zu Johannes. By Alfred 
Reach. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) Dr. Reach’s 
splendid works on the Agrapha, and on the 
extra-canonical parallel texts to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, are sufficiently well-known to 
ensnre a wide welcome for this sequel. He 
now provides us with a collection of texts 
quoted from or analogous to John. If the 
present volume is two-thirds thinner and of 
less interest than its predecessors, this is not 
altogether Dr. Reach’s fault. The later date 
of the Fourth Gospel, its limited circulation, 
its greater originality, and, one may add, the 
existence in the third century of a reputed 
autograph by which presumably other MSS. 
were corrected—these and other causes have 
brought it to pass that the variations of 
reading .and the points of contact with apo¬ 
cryphal matter are far fewer than in the case 
of the Synoptists. Apropos of apocryphal 
affinities, it may be observed that the volume 
before us gives increased reason to suspect 
that some of the inexact Johannine references 
in Justin and the Clementines are derived 
from John indirectly through an apocryphal 
medium—the Pseudo- Petrine Gospel or the E bio- 
nite. But if Dr. Resch’s field was limited, he had 
the less excuse for not exploiting it thoroughly; 
and the truth must be confessed that the 
omissions in our present volume are sufficiently 
serious to make one imagine that somehow 
his MS. went into the publisher’s hands 
prematurely. Dr. Resch passes over the 
adulteresspericope (John vii. 53-viii. 11) without 
the slightest allusion to Mr. Conybeare’s 
famous discovery of the original Papias text. 
He omits most of the Johannine parallels in 
the Peter Gospel—the in the Praetorium, 

the <rK*\oKo*ta, &o.; and one finds no allusion 
to the Levi-Christophany which Dr. Barnes 
discovered in the Syriac of the Didascalia. He 
omits that remarkable reading of Codex Ver- 
cellensis in Matt, xxvii. 55, “ a Cana 
Galiaeae,” and also the identification in the 
Coptio Canons of Nathanael with Matthias. 
He omits to notice the absence of fi Ma>SaAi)i^i 
(John xx. 1) in Ephraim’s Diatessaron (see 
Moesinger, pp. 29, 54, 269, 270). Among other 
omissions we notice (art Si sal &\Ka wptBvra 
(Stromata vL 14); janua vitae (Adv. Gentes 
ii. 65); the curious blending of the Siloam and 
Jericho miracles in Acta Pilati vi.; and the im¬ 
portant addition, ri is hyyolas iwfiivTj ri aaapr^wara, 
in Clem. Horn. xix. One must regret, too, 
that Dr. Resch passes so lightly over the 
Johannine affinities to Synoptic matter. For 
example, having noticed the correspondence 
betweeu Nathanael and Levi-Matthew, and the 
correspondence in the Peter Gospel of Levi 
with Nathanael (John xxi. 2), he might well 
have gone further and have pointed out that the 
feast in Levi-Matthew’s house (notice the 
metaphors of “ the bridechamber ” and of “the 
| old and new wine ”) is the Synoptic parallel 
I to the wedding-feast at Cana. Nathanael, 
traditionally the bridegroom, was of Cana 
| (John xxi. 2); and the reading above noted of 
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the Codex Vercellensis appears, when com¬ 
pared with Mark ii. 15, to make Cana the scene 
of Levi-Matthew’s feast. It is the very merit 
of Dr. Reach’s works that makes one resent 
their shortcomings, for they are not likely to 
be superseded for a long time to come. What¬ 
ever other good things he may have in store 
for us, all students of the Gospels must hope 
that he will first complete his “ Paralleltexte zn 
den Evangelien ” by a supplementary volume, 
making good to some extent the omissiom, 
and including the parallels, hitherto unaccount¬ 
ably ignored, to the first two chapters of 
Matthew and Luke. 


Acta Apostolorum secundum formam qme 
videtur Romanam. By F. Blass. (Leipzig: 
Teubner.) This is certainly one of the most 
scholarly and useful books published this year. 
In modest, inexpensive form, and without 
any undue parade of critical apparatus. Prof. 
Blass reconstitutes what he calls the “ Roman 
text” of Acts—that represented by “D.,” 
Irenaeus, the Apostolical Constitutions, “ 137," 
and the Harklean Marginalia. Besides these 
authorities, there are a dozen others less 
known, and in the volume before us nothing 
appears to be overlooked. As all students of 
Acts are aware, the Roman text is of excep¬ 
tional importance, both on aooount of its wide 
divergence from the reoeived text, and also 
because its additional matter is olosely con¬ 
nected by phraseology with other parts of Acte 
—especially with the “ we ” sections—in some 
cases so closely as to leave little doubt that it 
is the author of the “we” sections who is 
speaking. Under these circumstances Prof. 
Blass submits the explanation that Luke 
revised his work some years later, and that the 
Roman text represents his earlier edition. The 
one blot on Prof. Blass’s book is the undue 
deference that he pays to Dr. Nestle’s theory 
of Hebrew originals. Everyone must bow to 
Dr. Nestle in his own Syriac province; but he 
plainly ventures beyond it when he insists that 
the variation of reading in Acts iii. 14 iBapbran 
(hprfiaaadt) arises from confusion between DmD3 
and Dm33. Closer investigation would have 
shown him that tBapbyar* is derived from 
Malachi iii. 13; for the subsequent verses 
correspond to Acts iii. 14,19, 21: iviarpaipbaeaBi, 
sol Sifitaft hrh piaoy Sucaiou teal hrh piaoy hyipov. 
.... AaarfAfi vpiy IjAior Siamoatmjs, sal (oats iy 
rais wr4pv(ir atirou. . . . 'HAfar A»o*arairri|v«i, k.t.A. 
Our author should have noticed that Dr. 
Nestle—owing to the slenderness of his 
acquaintance with tha Septuagint—is an unsafe 
guide in these matters. The first half of Acts 
is saturated with the 8eptuagint—contains not 
a single reference to the Hebrew. And by 
desiderating a Hebrew original for those parts 
of our Third Gospel with which the first half of 
Aots is connected—including even _ Luke 
i. 6-ii.—Dr. Nestle has practically put himself 
ont of court. Except with regard to this 
fatuus of Hebrew originals, Prof. Blass’s book 
is really the model of what suoh a work 
should be. 


Stadia Biblica et Ecdesiastica. ^oL JY- 
Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The volume before 
is is the work of five different writers, and, as 
night be expected, is of somewhat unequal 
ralue. The first artiole, “ St. Paul and Hellen- 
sm,” by Canon Hioks, is designed to prove 
;hat the Hellenio element in Christianity “ 
mrtially due to a pre-Christian infiltration into 
rudaism. In the second article Prof. Ramsay 
resumes his advocacy of Renan’s view that tne 
‘Galatians” of St. Paul were the “Lyoao- 
iiians ” of Acts, and he jubilantly appeals to 
Asterius of Amaseia. Prof. Ramsay 
picked up a viper. It is quite true tn 
Asterius omits “ the region of Galatia f» 
3t. Paul’s third journey, and inserts Lyoaonia > 
but the natural inferenoe is, surely, *“* 
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Lyoaonia is mentioned as on the way to Galatia 
proper. ‘In precisely the same way Asterius 
notes St. Paul’s passage through “ Phoenicia,” 
and omits “ Syria and Cilicia.” But what 
really decides the matter is his reference to the 
racial levity and fickleness of the Galatae whom 
8t Paul addressed. When Prof. Ramsay, out 
of his vast store of classical knowledge, accumu¬ 
lates evidence that in St. Paul’s time Lycao- 
nians might have been spoken of quite correctly 
as Galatians, he stands on firm ground; but 
that they would have been so addressed for 
other than legal purposes appears at present to 
unprejudiced persons about as likely as that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would address 
himself to “the division of St. Augustine’s” 
for purposes other than electoral. With Prof. 
Samsay’s concluding remark, that the question 
must really be decided by the consideration, 
‘‘ Which explanation beet suits Acts and Epistle P ” 
it is impossible not to agree. He has yet to 
prove that the Galatians whom St. Paul 
addressed had been visited more than twice. 
Prof. Ramsay’s four de forct is followed by 
matter of permanent interest from Mr. Cony- 
beare—translations of two Armenian codices of 
the Acta Pilati. The peculiar Armenian read¬ 
ings, with two or three notable exceptions 
(see especially chap, xiii.), may not be or con¬ 
siderable importance in themselves, but as con¬ 
tributions towards the restoration of the 
primitive text—the text of a document which 
there is general tendency to push back further 
sod further—their value is inestimable. Mr. 
Bussell follows with a dissertation on ‘‘Sub¬ 
ordinate Dualism.” Whether in the face of 
some of the later Jewish writings it is quite 
correot to say that, as ‘‘a vindication of the 
personal to the personal,” Christian doctrine was 
completely novel is perhaps open to question ; 
bat Mr. Bussell is certainly to be congratulated 
on his success in bringing the theories of Lactan- 
tius and Pseudo-Clement into connexion with 
modem lines of thought. Finally, we have a 
most scholarly examination of “ The Language 
of 8t Cyprian,” by Mr. E. W. Watson. This 
and the Armenian texts of the Acta Pilati are 
really the genus of the volume. Mr. Watson 
modestly claims to have done “ a little towards 
making the history of Christian terminology 
more definite”; and it will probably be the 
general verdict that he has done not a little, 
bat a great deal. But why has Mr. Watson 
neglected to acquaint us with Cyprian’s attitude 
towards that interesting word noroytviis ?— 
rendered “ unions ” in the old Latin, conform¬ 
ably both with its derivation and with its 
usage in Luke vii., viii., ix., but afterwards 
generally mistranslated “unigenitus,” as though 
from an original lutroyinnrros. 

“Texts and Studies.” VoL TV.— Coptic 
Apocryphal Gospels. By Forbes Robinson. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) All students of 
the Apocryphal Gospds will be grateful to Mr. 
Bobinson for this delightful volume. It can¬ 
not, indeed, be said that the Coptio Gospels 
supply us with anything particularly novel; 
but as part of the great apocryphal cycle, sup¬ 
plementing and illustrating other apocrypha, 
their value is indisputable. We find here the 
history alluded to so obscurely by Alexander of 
Alexandria: “ The angel departed from the 
temple after the rending of the veil ” (c/. 
‘‘8piritus velum sddit,” Ephraim). The 
description of the glorified Christ as “ a beau¬ 
tiful youth of about thirty years of age ” recalls 
the apocryphal Revelation of John. The Virgin, 
nn by Ephraim and Gregory Thaumaturgus, is 
said to conceive “ by the ear.” The strange 
blending of magi and shepherds, “ and the 
shepherds saw the star ana wondered at it,” 
recalls the statement—of Methodius, I think it 
is—that the star was really an angel. Contrary 
to the teaching of Pseudo-Matthew, the 
virgin is represented as the offspring of a 


father and mother who cohabit. The following 
description of her girlhood is curious: “She 
never outgrew her clothes, she never washed 
in a bath, she never put her face outside the 
Temple lest she should see a strange man." 
Christ appears to her at the sepulchre, as in 
Ephraim and the Acta Thaddaei, and it is 
interesting to fiod that she is identified with 
“ the other Mary,” “Mary of James.” She is 
taken up into heaven, but, according to some 
of the fragments, not corporeally. Her body 
is preserved from corruption, like Joseph’s (see 
“History of Joseph the Carpenter ”), and the 
evidence seems to show that her assumption 
was originally similar to his. 

“STUDIA Sinaitica,” No. 5 .—Apocrypha 
Sinaitica. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This volume 
contains the Anaphora Pilati (translated from 
Syriac and Arabic versions), an apparently late 
Arabic recension of the Recognitions of 
Clement, the Martyrdom of Clement (in which 
the curious incident of the sea receding from 
Clement’s sepulchre suggests profane analogies), 
a work somewhat deceptively entitled by its 
authors “ The Preaching of Peter,” and stories 
about “ James son of Alphaeus ” and “ Simon 
son of Cleophas.” The Syriac and Arabic 
texts of the Anaphora, compared with our 
present Greek text, exhibit several noteworthy 
variations; and the other contents of the 
volume are at least exceedingly interesting. 
The scholarship displayed suggests a hope 
that Mrs. Gibson will soon add to the “ Studia 
Sinaitica ” series that really important text 
over which those who are not at home with 
Syriac have been wailing Macedon-wise for the 
last thirty years—Lagarde’s Syriac Recog¬ 
nitions. 

Ccllatio Codicis Lewisiani cum Coiice Care- 
toniano cui adjedae sunt lectiones e Peshitto 
desumptae. By A. Bonus. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Hitherto the Lewis Codex (that ill- 
chosen title “Codex Sinaitious” seems to be 
now quite abandoned) has been treated only at 
Cambridge. We now have an Oxford scholar’s 
assistance in determining its exact relationship 
to the Curetonian fragments. Mr. Bonus has ! 
performed his task with evident care and con 
scientiou8ne88, but one cannot help regretting 
that he did not see his way to collating the 
Lewis Codex with the Peshitto completely. 

“ Texts und Untersuchungen.”— Die 
Paldstinischen Miirtyrer der Eusebius. By 
Bruno Violet. (Leipzig : Hinriohs.) The 
object of this little book is to determine 
the relationship of the shorter form of “The 
Palestinian Martyrs ” to the lengthier. 
The author provides us with a careful transla 
tion of the Syriao version ; and, after collating 
the several authorities, he leads us to the con 
elusion that the shorter form is the earlier— 
that it represents Eusebius’s preliminary draft. 

F. P. Bad ham. 


price. Altogether the atlas will consist of 
ninety coloured maps, on paper 15 in. bv 12 in., 
and eaoh map 'mil be accompanied by a 
page of descriptive and historical letterpress. 
Mr. R. L. Poole is the general editor ; and he 
has had the assistance of Profs. York Powell, 
Prothero, Bury, and Tout, Messrs. R. Dunlop, 
F. Haverfield, C. Oman, G. H. Orpen, and W. 
H. Stevenson, and other well-known scholars. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, announce a library edition of the 
works of Bret Harte, in fourteen volumes, 
with indexes and a glossary, and such notes 
as are needed. The edition will be illustrated 
with several portraits and other photogravures. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. will publish, in the 
course of the present month, The Old Testament 
and Modern Life, by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is preparing to publish an 
illustrated edition of William Blades’s Enemies 
of Books, uniform in size and style with “ The 
Book-hunter in London." It will contain a 
number of full-page drawings, as well as 
smaller ones scattered through the text, by 
Mr. Louis Gunnis; and head and tail pieces to 
each chapter by Mr. H. E. Batter. Dr. 
Richard Garnett will contribute an intro¬ 
duction to the volume ; and each oopy will con¬ 
tain an impression of Mr. Blades’s book-plate 
from the original copper. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish on 
September 15 The Heart of Princess Osra, by 
Anthony Hope, with nine illustrations by Mr. 
John Williamson. The book consists of a 
series of short stories, dealing with the many 
adventures of a Princess of the house of 
Elphberg. The scene is laid at Strelsau, 
familiar to. readers of “ The Princess of 
Zenda.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The unpublished writings of Gibbon, of which 
the original MS. was acquired last year by 
the British Museum from the Earl of Shef¬ 
field, will form altogether three volumes. One 
of these will oontain the six drafts of the 
autobiography, which will be printed verbatim; 
the other two will oontain Gibbon’s letters to 
his father, his stepmother, Lord Sheffield, and 
other friends, from 1753 to 1794. The present 
Lord Sheffield contributes a preface, and Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero supplies notes to the 
letters. The publisher, as seems fitting, is Mr. 


Mr. John Macquken announce a series of 
books, dealing with “ Philosophy in its Na¬ 
tional Developments,” edited by Prof. Knight, 
of St. Andrews. The idea underlying the 
series is that philosophical opinion in the various 
schools whioh have arisen in history has not 
been the exclusive product of the minds of their 
reputed founders, but that the characteristics 
of eaoh race have also shaped its philosophy. 
Those great writers who are known as the 
founders of systems will be discussed, and also 
those lesser writers who sometimes show the 
national stream of tendency even more signifi¬ 
cantly than the greater ones. The following 
have undertaken to write in the series: India, 
by Prof. Max Muller; Buddhism, by Prof. 
J. W. Rhys-Davids and Mrs. F. Rhys-Davids; 
China and Japan, by Mr. F. V. Dickies, 
Registrar of London University; The Jews, by 
Mr. J. Abrahams, editor of the Jewish Review ; 
Oreece, by Mr. A. W. Benn; Rome, by Prof. 
Ritchie, of St. Andrews; Medieval, by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson; Germany, by Mr. G. F. 
Stout, editor of Mind ; France, by Prof. L. Levy- 
Bruhl, of Paris ; Holland, by Prof. Land, of 
Leyden; England, by Prof. Knight; Scotland, 
by Prof. Lawxie, of Melbourne; America, by 
Prof. Dewey, University of Chicago; Scandi¬ 
navia, Russia, Ac., by Prof. Hoffding, of Copen¬ 
hagen, and Mr. W. Berry. The series will be 

E ublished in America by Messrs. J. B. 
ippinoott Co. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
shortly a book entitled The Civilisation of our 
Day, consisting of twenty-five essays by differ¬ 
ent writers on some of the more important 
phases of civilisation at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, edited by Mr. James Samuelson, 
with photogravure portraits and other illustra¬ 
tions. The subjects treated are to be divided 


John Murray. 

The Oxford University Press has in pie- j under five heads: The general progress of the 
paration a new Historical Atlas of Modem century (illustrated with coloured maps); the 
Europe, to be issued in parts at a popular - utilisation of natural products; the social and 
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eoonomio condition of society; educational; 
intellectual and religious progress. Among 
the contributors are Prof. Max Muller, Dr. 
Bichard Garnett, Mr. F. E. Baines (of the Post 
Office), Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid, Mr. Bannister 
(of the Laboratory, Inland Revenue), and Mr. 
E. Walter Maunder. 

Messes. Osgood, McIvaine & Co. announce 
a new book by Mr. William V. Herbert, author 
of “The Defence of Plevna.” It will be 
entitled The Chronicles of a Virgin Fortress, 
being some unrecorded chapters of Turkish and 
Bulgarian history; and it will be illustrated 
with coloured maps. 

Messes. Blackie & Son will publish during 
the present month, as a volume in the 
“Warwick Library,” English Essays, edited by 
Mr. J. H. Lobban, formerly assistant professor 
of English at Aberdeen. Arrangements have 
been made with Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of Chicago 
University, to contribute to the same series a 
volume on English Lyrics. 

Mr. T. Fishes Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately an English translation of the descriptive 
sketoh of the Island of Capri, written by the 
late Ferdinand Gregorovius; and also The 
Balkans, by Mr. W. Miller, in the “Story of 
the Nations ” series. 

Messes. Chatto & Wnrotrs will publish 
immediately The Charm, and Other Drawing¬ 
room Plays, by Sir Walter Besant and Mr. 
Walter H. Pollock, with fifty illustrations by 
Chris. Hammond and A. Yule Goodman. 

Mb. Herbert E. Clabke, author of “ Songs 
in Exile” and “Storm-Drift,” has a new 
volume in the press, which will be published 
during October by Mr. Bertram Dobell, under 
the title of Tannhiiuser, and Other Poems. It 
forms a volume of about 170 pages, of which 
" Tannhauser” alone occupies more than a 
third. 

The Roxbnrghe Press will issue, almost 
immediately, a new volume by Mr. Arthur 
Sykes, entitled Without Permission: a Book of 
Dedications. 

Mr. Leonard Smithees will publish, in the 
course of October, a translation of Balzao’s La 
Fills aux Yeux d'Or, by Mr. Ernest Dowson, 
illustrated with six wood-engravings designed 
by Mr. Charles Conder. 

Me. Horace Cox will publish this week a 
book entitled In New South Africa, travels in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia, by Mr. H. Lincoln 
Tangye. 

Messes. Bembose & Sons will reoeive 
subscriptions for The Oldest Register Book of 
Hawkshead, transcribed and edited by Mr. H. 
Swainson Cowper, who has already published 
the monumental inscriptions of the parish. 
Hawkshead is the most northerly parish of 
Lancashire, embracing all that part of the 
Lake District which lies within the County 
Palatine, and formerly the richest possession 
of the Abbey of Furness. The register to be 
printed covers the period from 1568 to 1708. 
Apart from genealogioal information, it in¬ 
cludes a number of curious entries of general 
interest, such as storms, epidemics, tragedies, 
suicides, and no less than 236 certificates of 
“ burial in woollen.” It will form altogether 
a volume of about 600 pages, exclusive of a 
complete index of names. The editor will 
contribute a full history of the parish and 
account of the register. For frontispiece 
nere will be an engraved portrait of Edwin 
Saudys, Archbishop of York, a native of the 
parish and a great benefaotor to it. 

Messes. Simtkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish next week a revised edition of Stock 
Exchange Investments : the theory, methods, 
practice, and results, by Dr. W. H. S. Aubrey. 


Two books by the Bishop of Ripon, Thoughts 
on Prayer and Footprints of the Saviour, will 
henceforth be published by Mr. H. R. Allenson. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have now 
removed to new premises, in St. Martin’s-lane, 
which have been erected, to suit the constantly 
increasing requirements of their business. In 
1853 John Camden Hotten, the original founder 
of the firm, opened a tiny shop in Piocadilly, 
next the Green-park; and some years later he 
removed across the road to Nos. 74 and 75, 
Piccadilly, the site of the old Gloucester Coffee 
House, and before that of Clarendon House. 
This accommodation being still insufficient, 
Messrs. Chatto A Windus removed in 1880 to 
their well-known offices near Piccadilly Circus. 
The great advantage that Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus’s new premises possess—of being 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to con¬ 
centrate all their business under one roof, and 
to dispense with a large warehouse in Great 
Fulteney-street, which they have hitherto had 
to rent for storage—reconciles them to leaving 
Piccadilly, a locality with which they have 
been so long associated. 

In accordance with the report of a special 
committee, the Royal Sooiety of Canada have 
resolved to commemorate the five hundredth 
anniversary of the first landing of Cabot in 
North America, by holding a meeting at Hali¬ 
fax from June 20 to 26 of next year; and 
also by erecting a monument at Sydney in 
Cape Breton, at a cost of not less than 
1000 dollars (£200). The precise landfall of 
Cabot is still a matter of controversy. Judge 
Prowse, in his recent History of Newfoundland, 
olaims the honour for Cape Bonavista, in that 
island. Mr. Harrisse, who originally inclined 
to Cape Breton, has since changed his opinion 
in favour of the northern ooast of Labrador. 
But Dr. S. E. Dawson has published more 
than one paper in the Transactions ot the 
Royal Society of Canada, in which he makes 
out a very strong case for Cape Breton, both 
from the evidence of early maps and also from 
the geographical facts. 

With reference to our comment on the 
absence of an index to The Paget Papers, we 
are requested to state that the editor, the late 
Sir Augustus Paget, was always desirous that 
an index should be prepared. This has now 
been done, and will appear in the new edition 
which Mr. Heinemann hopes to publish very 
shortly. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“THE FONT’S WELL.” 

(Lines addressed to a Fountain in gratitude.) 

Mr thanks, kind fountain, for the fresh’ning 
draught. 

Wholesome and crystal-dear, 

So oft by me, by my best-loved ones quaff'd, 
Thro’ many a changing year ! 

For never, tho’ the Sun with fieriest sheen 
Drank half the river dry, 

Untimely eered the leaf, and scorch’d the green, 
Didst thou thy gift deny. 

And—as unfailing—so without exoess 
Dost thou thy bounty pour— 

Yielding, regardless of the seasons' stress, 

Still neither lees nor more. 

Thus as an infant, boldly, with stretch'd hand, 
Thy runlet would I prove, 

Incredulous, and alow to understand 

That aught so quiet did move! 

So, like some world-renouncing hermit old, 

To alms and temperance vow’d, 
Unchanging thou one equal course dost hold, 

Nor base, nor over-proud. 

Green slopes surround, and tangled bushes gird. 
Thy moss-grown chamber small; 

Above, the fall trees in the winds are stor'd, 

And God is over all. 

George Douglas. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The correspondence of Francisco de Rojas, 
which Rodriguez Valla gives us in the Boletin 
of the Real Academia de la Historia for July- 
September, is scarcely as interesting as that 
which has preceded it. Some useful details are 
recounted of the revolt of the Comunidades 
under Charles V., but the greater part is 
devoted to a lawsuit with the Princess Mar¬ 
garet of Flanders. The same writer also prints 
some contemporary narratives of the sack of 
Rome by Bourbon. Padre Fita collects a series 
of Bulls of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
important for the history of the See of Tarra¬ 
gona. F. Simon presents us with historical 
documents concerning the foundation of the 
monastery of Sta. Clara de Astudillo by Maria 
de Padilla, proving that it was founded by 
Doha Maria as a patron, not as a penitent, 
and so far tending to rehabilitate her character 
and position. Francisco Codera describes a 
new MS. of Aben Alkadi, and declares his 
conviction that not half of the works of 
Spanish Moslems are yet known. Don F. Riano 
writes a justly eulogistic obituary notice of de 
Rossi, the archaeologist of the Catacombs. The 
epigraphy both of Roman and of Christian 
Visigothio inscriptions is of unusual interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MAECION, AND THE FAULICIANS. 

Oxford: Aug. SI, 1898. 

There is an allusion to Marcion the heretic 
in an Armenian tract of Ephrem entitled “ In¬ 
terpretation of the Gospel” (see collected 
Armenian works of Ephrem, Venice, 1836, vol. 
ii.) which has, I think, been overlooked; 
though, as quoting Marcion’s own words, it is 
of value. The passage of Ephrem runs thus: 

“Marcion writes in his book, which is called 
Peron Even ielion (♦ e , reipav skayysKtw) — which 
is, being translated into our tongue, ‘Before 
the Gospel ’ But I marvel how the Mar- 
ciouites can have books which they call 'before 
the Gospel.' As his disciples flatter themselves 
that the beginning of the Divinity, in which they 
believe, was manifested in that time, namely 
in the years of Pontius Pilate, when the 
Gospel was written If, O Marcion, it be 
true, that the divinity which you predicate 
of him only began with the Gospel; how in that 
case can you possibly have a book which is before 
the Gospel ? But if you are quite sure and have a 
book before the Gospel, then no more affirm that 
his life-giving Divinity was a new emanation from 
an alien source; but allow that it was there pre¬ 
viously. And in the beginning of the book it is 
written as follows: ‘O riohes of riches, folly, 
power and marvels; that nothing can be spoken 
concerning him, nor be thought about him. Nor 
can he be likened unto anything.' ” 

Ephrem then proceeds to explain that in the 
Gospel Jesus does compare the faith to various 
things in this world— e.g., to a building, to 
wine, raiment, fire, seeds, kingdom, silver, 
a talent, leaven, &o. So that what Marcion 
said—namely, that it could not be likened to 
anything—was false. I cannot elsewhere find 
the title sripev slm-fyttdssr given as that of anyone 
of Maroion’s works. 

Some of your readers — to turn to a 
kindred topic—will be interested to learn 
that this autumn I shall publish the com¬ 
plete prayer-book of the Paulician Church of 
Asia Minor from an Armenian MS. oopy of it in 
my possession. It contains the full servioe used 
by them in name-giving, at adult baptism, at 
ordination of the elect one or bishop, and in 
their Euoharist. Each form of servioe is pre¬ 
ceded by copious explanations and polemical 
remarks against the Latins, Greeks, and 
Orthodox Armenians. These three Chnrohes 
were called by them schismatic and heretical, 
and their baptism and sacraments were 
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esteemed null and void. The Paulicians styled 
themselves always the universal and apostolic 
holy Church. They were adoptionists, Arians, 
and most rigorous anabaptists. Mariolatry, and 
cult ot saints, images, pictures, crosses, relics, 
use of incense and candles, heretical pretensions 
to forgive sin—all this is vigorously condemned. 
The doctrine of the eternal virginity of Mary is 
also denied, and the most startling anticipa¬ 
tions of the reformed sects, especially of the 
Baptists, occur in every chapter. The book, 
except for colloquialisms which have crept in, 
is in the purest classical Armenian of the eighth 
to tenth centuries; and was composed by one of 
the great and authoritative leaders of the seot. 
The thirteenth century Cathar ritual of Lyon 
is remotely, yet directly, descended from it. 
The text is about 150 pages long, and I shall 
give a full and literal translation in English. 
Gibbon regretted that the Paulicians could not 
plead for themselves in our age. They will 
henceforth be able to do so, and very explicitly. 

Fred. 0. Conybeare. 


JEANNE D’ARC. 

Corby Caatle, Carlisle : Sept. 1, 1896. 

Some of the observations of the reviewer of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Jeanne D'Arc (Academy, 
August 29) are difficult to understand, unless 
the critic has had access to documents not 
generally known. The reviewer regards Jeanne 
as “ a fifteenth century impostor,” with “a 
real but very minor place in history.” David 
Hume was not credulous or superstitious; but, 
writing long before the oomplete publication of 
the.Trial of Jeanne, Hume calls her 

<a a girl of irreproachable life and uncommon 
intrepidity. . . . Her visionary and enthusiastic 
spirit she could temper with prudence and dis¬ 
cretion. . . . The English never reproached 
her [at her trial] with anything in regard to her 
morals.” 

Finally Hume speaks of Jeanne as 
“this admirable heroine, to whom the more 
g ene r ous superstitions of the ancients would have 
erected altars.” 

May I ask on what authority, then, the 
Academy reviewer calls Jeanne “an impostor,” 
therein differing from a writer so sceptical as 
David Hume? His authorities were, mainly, 
the hostile Burgundians, contemporaries and 
eye-witnesses. 

Why, again, is Jeanne’s place in history “ a 
very minor place ” ? Bedford, in a well-known 
document, attributes to her the defeats of the 
English. She gained one of the “fifteen 
decisive battles of the world.” Her courage 
and endurance and stainless character are 
attested by her contemporary enemies. To say 
of a girl of high oourage, pure character, and 
patriotic energy, who undeniably was cruelly 
slain and shamefully maltreated, that in our 
day she would probably have been a circus- 
rider is to try human patienoe. Her history 
is a “clumsy” and “impudent legend,” 
aocording to the reviewer. 

Where is the " legend ”P Admirers of 
Jeanne to-day base their admiration on the 
official report of her trial, written for her 
enemies. Has Mrs. Oliphant’s critic discovered 
that the document is not authentic ? If he has 
not, where is the legend ? In truth, no docu¬ 
ment oan be more unimpeachable. The 
reviewer ends thus: 

“ Enough for us that no legend is so clumsy and 
so impudent. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has one 
merit: it is an excuse for once more telling the 
dd, old story, how a few years ago the two 
schools of Joan-worshippers—the laics, who 
hold that the Church burnt her; and the clerics, 
who say she survived and had a fine family— 
oo-operated at file grand Inauguration of her 
statue. On the stage were exhibited no less than 


sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal descend¬ 
ants of the Virgin ; while with French nimbleness 
of speech the good Bishop and other distinguished 
orators contrived to draw attention to the living 
proofs of the Church’s clemency, while perorating 
with ecstacy on the ‘virginity’ and ‘martyr¬ 
dom ’ of the saint.” 

May I ask the reviewer to oblige me with his 
authority for this “ old, old story ” ? To 
which statue does he refer? What “clerios” 
say that Jeanne “survived and had a fine 
family ” ? I have recently read many works 
on Jeanne by French “clerics”; I found this 
foolish old fable of Jeanne’s survival in none of 
them. It is well known that many French 
families claim descent from the house of Du Lys 
(Jeanne’s brothers) in the female line; the male 
line, I understand, is extinct. M. de Bouteiller 
and others have edited the genealogies. 

Are these families, representing the great 
nieces and nephews, as it were, of Jeanne, the 
“ sixty-two genuine, authenticated, lineal 
descendants of the Virgin ” ? The sneer, of 
course, if this is meant, would be meaningless. 
Does the reviewer mean, on the other hand, 
that six ty-two descendants of Mme. des Armoises, 
the noted impostor, or “ False Pucelle,” were 
present ? This would be an interesting 
circumstance, if the reviewer could establish it. 
Finally, if the French “laics” say that “the 
Church burnt” Jeanne, they go very far 
beyond Hume, who writes, with truth: “ She 
appealed to the Pope: they rejected her 
appeal.” 

In a learned critical journal like the 
Academy, which, no doubt, has many foreign 
readers, observations like those of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s reviewer may be not unimportant. 
If no new discovery has been made by the 
reviewer, I must protest that his theory 
of Jeanne as an unimportant “impestor,” 
is, to the best of my knowledge, soouted by 
every other English historical student of the 
fifteenth century. M. James Darmesteter 
lately traced the ohange in English opinion : 
he cited no modem author who agrees with the 
reviewer, nor do I know of one. Meanwhile, 
till documentary proof is given that sixty-two 
persons lately and publicly claimed to be 
“lineal descendants” of the Maid, I must 
regard that “old, old story” as a “ clumsy 
and impudent legend,” to use the most polite 
expression conceivable. 

Andrew Land, 


TWO MORE EARLY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPERE. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Aug. 90, ISOS. 
In the Malone MS. 44 are some “Extracts 
from an Account-Book of Mr. Baptist May, 
Privy Purse to King Charles the Second,” and 
on leaf 107 (back), under August, 1668, is the 
entry: 

“ To Mr. Stone, for a copy of Venus e a. a. 

& Adonis. 25 0 0.” 

A note to Stone sayB that he was 

“ John Stone, the youngest eon of old Nicholas 
Stone the stationer in James the first's time.” 

The price seems very large, considering the 
value of money then; but Shakspere was cheaper 
than Lady Castlemaine. In April, 1666, is : 

“ F d my L d Oastlemain by Mr. Ashburaham, 
£570” ; 

and in April, 1669, 

“ P d L-y 0. Play Money £300.” 

It appears that Charles II. played golf and 
called it “ goff,” as the orthodox do now : 

t a. d. 

“ To Mr. Forbes for Goffe Balls . 12 0 

September. 

To j* Goffe Man . . . . 12 0 0.” 

In June, 1667, oomes: 

“I* Mr. Lely his Bill for Pictures, £194.” 


Circa 1656-60.—William Ball’s Common¬ 
place book. MSS. Bawlioson Poet. B. 35, 
leaf 30 (back). A List of Plays—three by 
Shakspere: 

“ The double maryage, 1, 

Royali slave. 

The honest mans fortune, 2, 

The silent woman, 

Women pleased, 3, 

K. John. 

Henry j e 4 th . 

Tho politician, 

The iuet generall, 

Bich : 3 d . 

The witts. 

The Poetaster, 

Catuline, 

The Queeno of Corinth, 4, 

The PropbetecH, 5, 

The Pilgrim, 6.” 

Added in pencil, 

“ The Knight of Malta. 8.” 

F. J. Furnival. 


SCIENCE. 

THE EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF CHINA. 

La Chronologie Chinoise de Can 238 a. Van 87 
avant J. C. Par E. Chavannes. (Leyden: 
Brill.) 

The T’oung Poo (Archives, &c.) has pub¬ 
lished a very useful work by M. Ohavannes 
bearing the above title. M. Ohavannes 
had already, when an attache at the French 
Legation, Peking, placed students of 
Chinese history under an obligation, by 
explaining the calendar of the third mil- 
lenium before Christ in a publication en¬ 
titled Le Calendrier des Tn, (And here it is 
proper to digress for a moment and apologise 
to M. Chavannes for having once, while 
reviewing a subsequent work of his, 
erroneously informed the publio that he had 
never been in China: the present writer 
at that time was an exile in obscure southern 
regions, and entirely ignorant of what the 
“gods” at Peking were doing.) In his 
book upon the Calendar of the Yin dynasty, 
M. Chevannes demonstrated by a course of 
sustained reasoning that, so early as 2500 
B.o., the Chinese were sufficiently advanced 
in astronomy to have brought the tropical, 
lunar, and diurnal years into harmony by 
means of a cycle of seventy-six years. We 
are thus enabled to prove the absolute 
correctness of Chinese records in many 
essential or pivot points. For instance, the 
poet upon whom Prof. Legge lectured at 
Oxford last autumn was born in the year 
Keng-yin, when the star she-ti was exactly in 
the position meng-tsou. The cyclic systems 
of ever-recurring sixty, applied alike to 
years and days, combined with those occa¬ 
sional astronomical data, enable us to say 
that the statesman-poet was in his 38-39th 
year when he committed suicide in 332 b.o. 
We expressed, in reviewing his Yin Calen¬ 
dar, a hope that M. Chavannes would con¬ 
tinue his investigations, and the first result 
is now before ns. 

His present work establishes, day by day, 
the exact chronology of the 150 years (239- 
87 b.c.) between the rise to imperial power 
of the great Ts'in dynasty and the death of 
the conquering Emperor Han Wu Ti. Of 
course this is invaluable for students of 
history, who are now able, for instanoe, 
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having U. Ohavannes’ calculations at hand, 
to say precisely that an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place on January 1 (Julian 
oalendar) 100 b.o., instead of vaguely know¬ 
ing that a certain cyclic day in the tenth 
moon of a particular emperor’s reign 
marked the occurrence. Doubtless before 
long M. Ohavannes will pursue his inquiry 
in Buch wise as to ultimately give us 
Gregorian dates up to this very day. It 
need hardly be said that such a process will 
tend immeasurably to clarify our historical 
ideas. The late W. F. Mayers, in his Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar Manual, had already done 
a great deal to assist students in this way. 
M. Ohavannes carries on the good work. 

At some period previous to 250 b.c. the 
Chinese chronologers introduced into their 
calendar an improvement absolutely identical 
with that which Calippus made in the 
Metonic Greek calendar in 330 b.c. In 
order to establish an agreement between the 
lunations and the tropical year, the Chinese 
devised a system of intercalary months. 
Many years ago we endeavoured to follow 
this out ourselves from the indications given 
in the Li Ki, or “ Book of Bites ”; but the 
capacity being inferior to the will, we utterly 
failed to understand it. M. Ohavannes states 
the case at greater length than it is permissi¬ 
ble to go into here. However, the following 
are his main conclusions. Between 149 and 
130 b.o., the years containing 384, 355, and 
354 days respectively occur in a provably 
fixed order, which order is necessarily the 
same for all subsequent periods of 6940 days. 
The years 168 and 92 b.o., however, consist 
each of 354, instead of 355 days. The 
years of 354 days anterior to 104 b.c. 
consist of “moons” of twenty-nine and 
thirty days, according to a definite formula 
given. M. Ohavannes then proceeds at 
length to apply these principles to definite 
dates given in Chinese history, and thence 
by mathematical workings given to 
prove the Julian dates day by day up to 
87 b.o. Subsequent to this date a modifi¬ 
cation, causing a change of one day in the 
calendar, was introduced by the Han 
dynasty; and consequently it is impossible, 
at present, to go further without submitting 
the later historical texts to a separate in¬ 
vestigation. M. Ohavannes cites one in¬ 
stance to illustrate how this comes to pass, 
and prooeeds : 

“ Cet exempts montre qu’on ne pent pas traitor 
de la chronologic chinoise en partant de 
principes a priori, et qu’il faut tenir soigneuse- 
ment oompte de foutes les reformes qui ont pu 
6tre apportees an cal en drier a des epoques 
diverges. ” 

Consequently he confines himself to giving 
ns the Julian dates between November 7, 
239 b.o., and January 4, 86 b.o., with their 
corresponding Chinese dates. Useful as this 
is, it only serves to whet the appetite 
of the student of history for more. To 
the period previous to the Tain dynasty 
(the great amalgamating power that built 
the Great Wall) we cannot yet apply the 
system which M. Ohavannes describes. 
During the historical period, 722-481, 
treated of by Confucius in his Annals, the 
first “ moon ” of the year was the second 
“moon ” of winter, and corresponded with 
the eleventh “moon” of M. Ohavannes’ 


scheme (Han dynasty); moreover, the 
position of the intercalary moon in the year 
was variable instead of being fixed at the 
end of the year. Notwithstanding this, 
thirty-three of the thirty-six solar eclipses 
mentioned in Confucius’ history can be 
proved, on cyclic grounds alone, to corre¬ 
spond with fixed dates under M. Ohavannes’ 
system. In five cases the correspondence is 
absolute, and we therefore know the exact 
Julian dates; in five other cases it is absolute, 
subject to a possible difference in position 
of toe intercalary month for that year; in 
seventeen cases there can only be a difference 
of one day; in three cases, of two days; in 
three other cases only is there a hitch, 
apparently arising out of corrupt texts. 

In order to establish his Julian dates, of 
course M. Chavannes has to fall back upon 
the labours of Father Gaubil {oh. 1759)—in 
fact, none of us can do much in Chinese litera¬ 
ture without having at every step to tender 
our acknowledgments to the good Jesuits, 
who are at this moment still pegging away 
at the observatory of Sicawei near Shanghai, 
few branches of science escaping their atten¬ 
tion. It does not often happen in the course 
of Chinese studies that it is of importance 
to know the exact day on which anything 
occurred. Usually it is sufficient to know 
the year, or at the utmost the season or the 
month; but, as in the case of the stone 
tablet recently discovered, which was set 
up by the Chinese emperor to the memory 
of the Turkish prince Kol, the identical day 
can sometimes be indicated, and it may be 
of essential value in the checking of con¬ 
flicting texts. 

The amount of hard work inseparable 
from such a labour of love as M. Chavannes 
has undertaken cannot be measured by the 
size of his pamphlet (thirty-eight pages) or 
the length of his tables. It is not the sort 
of work that excites curiosity or enthusiasm. 
But it is invaluable in its unpretentiousness 
to workers in the gigantic field of as yet 
only partially discovered Chinese literature; 
and for that reason M. Chavannes deserves 
their unstinted thanks, and a niche in such 
symbolical temples of fame as toe expression 
of their gratitude can mentally erect. 

Edward Harper Parker. 


VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN INDIA. 
We quote the following from the annual 
address of the president, Mr. A. Pedler, to the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal: 

“ The number of publications issued from the 
various presses all over India was 7179 in the year 
1894, and 5529 during the first three quarters of 
theyear 1895. Of these 12,700 publications the 
majority are either school-books, catechisms, 
sketches, compendiums, annotations, notes or keys 
to school-books, or short pamphlets or leaflets by 
the preachers of various religions which are preva¬ 
lent in India. After deducting books of these two 
classes, there would remain about 2500 books of 
real value. These may be classified as original 
works and republications. Original works are 
composed In English, Sanskrit, the various vernac¬ 
ular languages of India, and even in the Mil 
dialects which the zeal of Christian missionaries 
has supplied with written characters, grammars, 
vocabularies, and (in certain cases) dictionaries. 
The republications are mostly of Sanskrit works, 
which the operations in search of MSS. have 
brought to light. 

“ According to the classification adopted in the 
quarterly lists of the provincial libraries, art, 


politics, mathematics, and natural science are 
almost a blank. Several works have been issued 
under the drama, law, medicine, and philosophy; 
but these show little originality. 

“ Poetry .—The record of the year under review 
in poetry oonsists of a number of miscellanies of 
mote than average merit. The only work worth 
mention is a small one entitled ‘ Jivana,’ by Babu 
Akrur Chandra Sen, showing how life has been 
made enj oyable and profitable by the religion of 
love preached by Chaitanya. The translation in 
Bengali metre of Kalidasa’s immortal epic, the 
‘ Baghuvamca,’ by Babu Nabin Chandra Das, has 
elicited the highest praise, not only from educated 
people, but also from the Tol pandits of Bengal. 

"Biography .—Under this heading many excel¬ 
lent works have been published. Of these, the 
accounts of the life of the lamented Pandit Iavar 
Chandra Yidyasagara, by Babus Ohandi Oharaa 
Bannerji and Viharilal Sarkar, deserve praise. 
The Pandit died on July 21, 1891; and it is 
not yet time to write impartially and without bias 
of a reformer who introduced so many innovations 
in the native society of Bengal. But the bio¬ 
graphies have done very good service for the 
benefit of future writers on the subject, by bring¬ 
ing to light the records of that eminent life which 
would otherwise have perished- Tne lives of Baba 
Nanak and his sixth and tenth successor, contain¬ 
ing much valuable information on the manners 
and customs of the seventeenth century, have been 
published in Panjabi. The Marathae have pub¬ 
lished the biographies of Abalya Bai and Tuka- 
rama, the Jains those of Bsabha Deva and Jambu- 
svami. An edition of 2000 copies has been pub¬ 
lished of a Marathi biography of TAkahmi Bai, the 
notorious Bani of Jhansi, who took so promi¬ 
nent a part in the Mutiny. The writer makes the 
stereotyped apology that the Baui personally was 
a woman of amiable and benevolent disposition; 
that she saved the lives of many Englishmen 
during the Mutiny; but that evil counsel and 
untoward circumstances forced her to be involved 
in the massacre of Europeans at Jhansi. Many 
important works containing the accounts of 
eminent men, both in Europe and India and even 
in Japan and China, have appeared in Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, and Marathi. Of these, the 
lives of Vishnu Shastri Ohiplunkar, an eminent 
writer and reformer of Puna, and of Madhoji 
Sindhia of Gwalior, deserve special notice, as con¬ 
taining the results of much original research. 

"Fiction .—The death in 1894 of Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, the great novelist of Bengal, 
has left a void in Bengali literature which it will 
take a long time to fill up. ‘ Samaj,’ by Mr. 
B. O. Dutt, and ‘ Fulajanl,’ by Babu Shri Chandra 
Mazumdar, are two notable works of fiction in 
Bengali. The one gives a picture of an educated 
and enlightened Hindu family, and the other of 
Mufassal life during the middle of last century. 
Satya Charon Mitra’s latest work, ‘ Sahamarana,’ 
and Shivanath Shastri’s * Yugantara,’ are stories 
written with a special purpose. In Western India, 
‘Hosain Bagh’ in Gujarati by a Pars!, and 
‘ Ke8hari Vilasam’ in Kanarese, are the only 
works that need be mentioned. It is matter for 
regret that works of fiction in the various ver¬ 
naculars are so rare. The little that is written is 
either adaptation of old stories, European and 
native, or stories written to advocate some one or 
other of the reform movements. 

“ History .—The Gaekwar of Baroda is doing much 
to encourage historical literature in Marathi. A 
series on the history of nations is being published 
under this distinguished patronage. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh numbers of this series contain 
the ancient history of France, the history of the 
Moors in Spain, and the history of Germany. Mr. 
Pagvi’s ‘ Bharatiya Samrajya,’ in six books, treats 
of Indian history in its intellectual, social, legisla¬ 
tive, commercial, and other aspects, A mono¬ 
graph on the history of Seringapatam and Mysore 
In Tamil, and another on the ruins of Bidar in 
Telugu, are the only historical works published in 
the Madras Presidency. The ‘Travaucore In¬ 
scriptions ’ of Mr. Sundar Bam Piilat afford 
epigraphical evidence of authentic facts, names, 
and dates, likely to assist future historians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries in Malvar era, 
respecting which there exists no written record 
of any value. Surgeon Lieut. -Colonel A. 8. Beid’s 
interesting volume, entitled “The Qh—.-Lushai 
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Lind,” throws much light on the history and geo¬ 
graphy ot the hills and valleys intervening between 
Burma and Bengal, which up to this time have 
remained practically unknown to the civilised 
world. The numismatic works ot Mr. Charles J. 
Rodgers have thrown much light on the confused 
history of the period which follows the dis¬ 
memberment of the Pathan Empire after the 
death of Muhammad Tughlak in 1351 ; he has 
published not less than six volumes during the 
period under review. The 1 Bharatavarsher 
luhas’ in Bengali, and a school history of India in 
English by Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, may be 
mentioned as contributions to the historical litera¬ 
ture of Bengal. The ‘Tawaiikh Guru-Khaha,’ 
toI. iii.. contains an account of the twelve Sikh 
Misls, or confederacies, of Maharaja Banjit Singh, 
and of the its j as belonging to the Phulkia 
Misl. 

“ Language. —No good dictionaries or grammars 
in any of the vernaculars have appeared during the 
period under review. Bat the Bengali encyclo¬ 
paedia entitled the ‘ Vishvakosa,’ edited by Babu 
Nagendranath Vasu, has progressed to the letter 
t in the Bengali alphabet: it is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that this encyclopaedia is rising 
steadily in public estimation, as usual, several 
works advocating the cause of various castes, 
which are generally regarded as low in Brahmanic 
society, have been published in Bengal, Madras, 
and other provinces. Of works of literary criticism, 
‘Vividha Prabandba,’ by the late Babu Bhudev 
Mukherji, deserves special mention. The most 
important part is where the author explains the 
subjective and objective views of the scene at 
Panchavati, as represented by Vasanti on the one 
hand and Bits and Tamasa on the other, in the 
third act of the ‘ Uttara-rama-chanta.’ 

“ Religion. —The number of publications under 
this head is very large, and includes works by 
professors of almost every religion on earth. The 
nadhasvami sect of Madras has been brought into 
prominence by two publications: namely, the 

* Badbasvamimatasandesha ’ and the ‘Ra<iha- 
svamimata.’ The activity of tho Brahma Bamsj 
is represented by a Tamil translation of the 

• Navasamhita ’ by the late Keshav Chandra Ben. 
The ‘ Qrantha Sahib ’ of the Biklia has been pub¬ 
lished in lull in the PaDjab. The ‘Koran’ has 
been published with various commentaries, of which 
Jalalain and Kamalain are the chief. Religious 
activity is manifested rather in republishing old 
texts than in original works. 

“ Trarelt. —The most important work under this 
head is ‘ The Gates of Tibet,’ by M. J. A. H. 
Lewis. It contains many beautiful illustrations, 
and gives a vivid and interesting description of the 
snow-clad mountains of Sikkim and Bhutan. A 
unique Bengali work by Govinda Has, a black¬ 
smith by birth, who renounced the world and fol¬ 
lowed Chaitanya in his travels, has been recently 
published by Pandit Bay Gopal Gosvami, 
of Shantipur. It is a work on Indian travel, 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 
The journey commences from Puri south¬ 
wards to Gape Comorin, and then in a 
north-westerly direction through the Maratha 
country and Gujarat to Dvaraka, the westernmost 
point of the peninsula. From Dvaraka the ascetic 
crosses the whole continent back to Puri. The 
journey was undertaken in the year 1508. It 
reveals a state of Muhammadan India which is 
highly interesting to historical students. The 
‘ Tirtha Darshana,’ by Babu Barada Kanta Baeu, 
giving a description of the holy plaoes in Southern 
India, has been brought to a dose with the fourth 
part.”_ 


8CIENGE NOTES. 

One of the special features of the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association will be a 
five days’ excursion to the Isle of Man, in 
which archaeologists, geologists, zoologists, and 
botanists will all take part, under separate 
leadership. It has been arranged that the two 
public lectures shall be delivered by Dr. Francis 
Elgar on ‘‘Safety in Ships,” and by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie on “ Man before Writing ”; 
and also that Dr. J, A. Fleming shall deliver 
the usual lecture to working men, on “ The 
Earth, a Great Magnet.” 


A committee has been formed to arrange 
for the celebration next year of the beginnings 
of submarine telegraphy. 

A block of granite has recently been placed 
on the southern shore of the Lake of Sils, in 
the Engadine, with the following inscription : 
“ In memory of the illustrious English writer 
and naturalist, Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
spent many summers at the Kursaal Hotel, 
Maloja. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son will publish early 
this month a translation of Prof. Fleisch- 
mann’s “ Milcbwirthscbaft,” by Dr. C. M. 
Aikman and Prof. R. P. Wright, of the 
Glasgow and West of England Technical 
College. The book is not a translation pure 
and simple, but has been edited in such a way 
as to fit it for the needs of English Btudents of 
dairying. The English edition will be much 
more fully illustrated than the German. The 
same publishers have also in the press a work 
by Prof. A. Humboldt Sexton, of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, 
entitled Fuel and Refractory Materials. 

The committee of the British Association on 
zoological bibliography and publication desire 
to draw attention to the following statement: 

“ It is the general opinion of scientific workers, 
with which the committee cordially agrees—(l) That 
each part of a serial publication should have the 
date ot actual publication, as near as may be, 
printed on the wrapper, and, when possible, on 
the last sheet sent to press. (2) That authors' 
separate copies should be issued with the original 
pagination and plate-numbers clearly indicated on 
each page and plate, and with a reference to the 
original place of publication. (3) That authors' 
separate copies should not be distributed privately 
before the paper has been published in the regular 
manner. The committee, however, observes that 
these customs are by no means universal, and asks 
that they shall be more generally put into force. 
The committee further asks for co-operation in the 
following matter. There are certain rules of con¬ 
duct upon which the best workers are agreed, but 
which it is impossible to enforce, and to which it 
is difficult to convert the mass of writers. These 
are : (4) That it is desirable to express the Bubject 
of one’s paper in its title, while keeping the title 
as oonciseas possible. (5) That new species should 
be properly diagnosed and figured when possible. 

(6) That new names should not be proposed in 
irrelevant foot-notes or anonymous paragraphs 

(7) That references to previous publications should 
be made fully and correctly, if possible in accord¬ 
ance with one of the recognised sets of rules for 
quotation, such as that recently adopted by the 
French Zoological Society." 

Any remarks on the above matters may be 
addressed to Mr. F. A. Bather, secretary of the 
committee, at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road. 

Mr. Khys Jenkins, a member of the Insti¬ 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, has published, 
under the title of Power Locomotion on the 
Highway (William Cate), a useful guide to the 
literature relating to traction engines and 
steam road rollers, and also to the propulsion 
of common road carriages and velocipedes by 
mechanical power. After a brief historical 
sketch of the subject, which goes back to the 
year 1665, he gives: (1) a bibliography classi¬ 
fied under the names of authors; (2) a cata¬ 
logue of papers in the Transactions of 
scientific societies; and (3) an index to 
periodical literature, carried down to the end 
of 1895. This last is tbe most valuable part 
of the work; for it includes the leading foreign 
journals, and also contains entries arranged 
according to subject matter, with cross refer¬ 
ences, and a convenient notification of those 
articles which are illustrated. 

The Emkal-Erria of San Sebastian of July 
20, 30, and August 10, 20, has a series of 
valuable anthropological “ Consideraciones 


acerca de la Baza Basca,” by Don T. de 
Aranzadi, the author of some noteworthy 
studies on Basque anthropology, with reference 
to the recent publications of Oloriz and 
Collignon. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Le Livre Egyptien “ que mon norm fleurisse.” 
Par J. Lieblein. (Leipzig: Henrichs.) This 
is a collection of the funerary texts that are 
found on papyri deposited with mummies of 
early Roman period in Egypt. The editor has 
given us translations and transcriptions into 
hieroglyphs from the debased hieratic in 
which the texts were originally written ; also a 
lithographic facsimile of one of them to show 
the style of the writing. The prayers, &c., 
which compose the collection, offer few difficul¬ 
ties to the translator ; and where the veteran 
Egyptologist has (as he intimates in the Pre¬ 
face may sometimes be tbe case) not travelled 
abreast of recent research, tbe student can 
generally make the necessary corrections for 
himself. The texts are of no great interest, 
but are largely derived from earlier funerary 
works, some passages of which, illustrating tbe 
title, are appended to the book. It is to be 
regretted that the documents are given in an 
undigested form, without index, table of con¬ 
tents, or explanatory introduction. They fall 
into several fairly distinct groups, and if they 
were all oomplete would in most cases be 
classified at once by the reader; but many of 
them are imperfect, and a little more explana¬ 
tion of each would have been desirable. 

Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung im Pharaonen- 
reich unter den Ramessiden. By W. Spiegel- 
berg. (Strassburg: Triibner.) This is a short 
but interesting account of the workmen who 
lived and toiled in the great necropolis of 
Thebes in the age of tbe XIXth and XXth 
Egyptian Dynasties. Dr. Spiegelberg has 
made good ubo in it of his knowledge of the 
hieratic papyri. He tells us of the frequent 
illnesses of the people who worked in the 
tombs, of their power to read and write and 
their loose morality, of the workmen’s unions 
and “ strikes ”—not, indeed, for higher wages, 
but for the pay of which they had been 
defrauded—and of the bold and manly lan¬ 
guage which some of them employed. It is a 
new, but doubtless oorrect, idea that we owe the 
preservation of the royal mammies found at 
Der el-Bahari to the saorilegious thefts from 
the tombs to whioh the workmen of the 
necropolis were driven by hunger. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual report 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin, keeper of the department 
of prints and drawings in tbe British Museum: 

“ In the chapter of acquisitions the year 1895 
has been probably, taking quality and quantity to¬ 
gether, the richest in the annals of the depart¬ 
ment, at any rate daring the present century. The 
total number of prints and drawings acquired was 
7721. First came the munificent gilt by Mr. 
William Mitchell of bis collection of German and 
other woodcuts, including a series of those by 
Albert L iirer, which is almost complete and quite 
unrivalled in quality and condition. Next 
followed the purchase from Colonel J. W. Mal¬ 
colm, of Foltallocb, of tbe entire cabinet formed 
by hie father, the late Mr. John Malcolm, consist¬ 
ing of probably the richest collection of drawings 
by old masters brought together by any private 
amateur since Sir Thomas Lawrence, together 
with a collection of early Italian and German 
Digitized by 
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engravings which, thongh smaller in number, is of 
the highest quality. Thirdly, Sir Wollaston 
Franks has added to his many benefactions by 
presenting to the department of prints and draw¬ 
ings, in two successive gifts, sn extensive and in¬ 
teresting collection of rare title-pages, book illus¬ 
trations, woodcut portraits, &c. Fourthly, by the 
bequest of the late Lady Charlotte h'cbreiber, the 
department has become possessed of her very com¬ 
prehensive and valuable colls ct.ion of playing-cards, 
with the exception of those items of which dupli¬ 
cates were already in tho Museum collection. 

“ The contents of the first three of these acqui¬ 
sitions axe summarised below. The work of sorting 
and classifying the fourth hsd not been completed 
at the close of the year 1895; a summary of its 
contents is in consequence deferred until the 
annual return for 1896. 

“ The Mitchell Collection. —A collection of 1290 
early woodcuts, chiefly German, constituted as 
follows : 104 by anonymous German arlists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 151 single cuts 
by Albert Liirer, together with the Little Passion 
(set of proofs), the Life of the Virgin (first, state, 
without text), and the Great Parsion. the Life of 
the Virgin, and the Apocalypse (all with Latin 
text, edition of 1511); sixty-three by Hans Sehau- 
felein, including two sets of proofs of two series of 
the Passion; eighteen by Hans Springinklee, in¬ 
cluding iourteen proofs of illustrations to • Hortu- 
lusAnimae’; seven by Wolfgang Huber; thirty- 
six by Hans Baldung; seven by Johann Wechiliu ; 
nineteen by Bans Bebald Pebam ; forty-three by 
Lucas Cranach, including an unique impression of 
the St. George, printed in gold on a blue ground; 
sixty by Albert Altdorfer; forty by Hans Burgk- 
raair; 317 by or attributed to Hans Holbein; nine 
by Hrs Graf; twelve by Heinrich Holztnuller; 
fourteen by J. von Calcar ; five by Jost Amman ; 
eleven by Anton von Worms; sixteen by Lucas 
van Leyden: six attributed to Geoffrey Tory■; one 
attributed to Marie de Medicis; the large view of 
Venice by Jacopo de Barbarj, first state; nine by 
Niccolii Boldrini; five by ‘I.B. with the bird’; 
three by Francesco de Nanto ; forty-three iu 
chiaroscuro by Ugo da Carpi, A. Andreani, A da 
Trento, G. B. Coriolano, A. Cam pi. A. Ghandini, 
and G. Biancbini; and seventy-eight by other 
minor and anonymous artists. 

“ The Malcolm Collection. —This collection com iets 
of 940 drawings, twenty-four pages cut from 
illuminated M»8.. and 312 engravings. The 
drawings are subdivided into schools, numbering 
approximately 460 of the Italian, 355 of the 
Flemish and Lutch, thirty-six of tie German, 
sixty-five of the French, and twenty-four of the 
Spanish. Like all collections, it c interns a certain 
proportion of second rate pieces and copies; but the 
general average is extremely high, and among the 
authentic and standard examples by great masters 
are included the following: Iuthe Italian schools, 
at least one or more each by Fra Angelico. Filippo 
and Filippino Lippi, Verrocchio, Botticelli (whose 
• Abundance ’ is perhaps the most beautiful Italian 
drawing of the fifteenth century extant), Ghir¬ 
landaio, Perugino, Pinturicchio, Luca Signorelli, 
Timoteo Viti, Antonello da Metsina, Carpaccio, 
J. de Barbarj, &c.; with five or six by Leonardo 
da Vinci and his immediate scholars lincluding the 
master’s celebrated early ‘ Head of a Warrior in 
Fantastio Armour’), twenty by Michelangelo, 
fifteen by Fra Bartolommeo, ten or twelve by 
Bapbael, four or five by Correggio, as many by 
Titian; with others, too numerous to mention, by 
anonymous, subordinate, and later masters. In 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, ten or twelve un¬ 
usually fine examples of fifteenth century work, 
including the famous portrait formerly in the 
Mitchell collection, and attributed to Vsn 
Eyck; two first-rate examples of the elder 
Brueghel, five or six by H. Goltzius, six or light 
studies by Bubens, ten or twelvo by Van Ljck, 
two by 8nyders, four of five by Teniers, eight by 
Bakhuisen, including some of his finest work; 
twelve by Berchem, two by Both, one of which, 
from the Nieuwenhuys collection, is probably his 
finest extant drawing; five by Ouyp. seven by 
Everdingen. four by Van Goyen, two of particular 
interest by Van der Heyden, six or eeven by Karel 
du J'ardin; five by F. and W. Mieris, ten or twelve 
by the Ostades, about twenty by Bembrandt, four 
by Buyedael, three fine architectural drawings by 
Baemedam, two by Esaiaa and eight by Adrian van 


de Velde, Ac. Among the works of the German 
school are several anonymons of the fifteenth 
century ; two by Martin Schongauer, and twelve 
by Albert Direr, two by the elder and two or throe 
by the younger Holbein. Among the French, 
twenty-five of fine quality by Claude Lorrain, 
four or five by Nicolas Poussin, and fourteen by 
Watteau. 

“ The engravings are, almost without exception, 
rare examples of the finest quality and in perfect 
preservation. They include fen prints in the 
primitive manner known as the manirre criblre, 
twenty-five fiuo Italian nielli (or more properly 
prints in the niello manner) by the master known 
as Peregrino da Cesena ; the celebrated set. of the 
fifty so-called ‘Tarocchi di Mantegna,’ by a 
master of the Ferrarese school working about 
1470, formerly belonging to M. Galichon ; tho 
equally famous and almost unique Florentine set 
ot twelvo Sibyls in the ‘ fine manner,’ attributed 
to Baccio Bald ini; the large Assumption of the 
Virgin engraved in tho ‘broad manner,’ on two 
plates, from the design of Botticelli; with picked 
examples by other primitive Italian engravers, as 
Mantegna, Mocetto, Bobet.ta, Barbarj, and Cam- 
pngnola ; and forty of the finest works of Marcan- 
tonio in perfect condition. The primitive German 
engravings include rarities like the ‘ Three Living 
and the Three Dead Kings,’ by the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet; a contemporary copy of the 
unique ‘ Arms of Charles the Bold,’ by the 
Master of the Banderoles ; seventeen small 
prints from a set ot the Passion, by the Master of 
the St. Erasmus; five pieces by the Master E. 8. 
of 1466; twelve by I reel van Meckenem, sixty- 
four by Martin Schongauer, all in the most brilliant 
state; nine by Lucas van Leyden, sixty-five by 
Albert Diirer, and fourteen by the Behams and the 
other Little Masters Finally, of seventeenth 
century work, the collection contains eighteen 
picked early states of etchings by Van Dyck, and 
twen'y-eight by Bembrandt. 

“ Presented by Sir A. Wollaston Franks. —(1) A 
collection of 345 woodcuts taken from books, 
comprising ninety-nine portraits and other sub¬ 
jects from 8. Munster's Oosmographie; eighteen 
portraits by Tobias Stimmer <rom Beusner’s 
leones Viroruzn Llnstiium (1587) ; ten small 
biblical subjects by TJrs Graf; fourteen cuts by 
H. Kchaeufelein and others from Der Teutsch 
Cicero ; two initial letters by H. Holbein, and four 
by J Amman ; 116 by C. van Sicbem from a Bible 
of 1657 ; fifty-two anonymous cuts from books 
printed in Saxony; and thirteen early French 
metal cuts: (J) a collection of 1152 prints, 
principally title-pages of books ; of which 565 hava 
been placed wiih the general collection of title- 
page?, twenty-one with portrai's, sixty-one with 
etchings by Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, 
French, and English masters ; 221 with prints by 
Italian, German. Dutch and Flemish, Freuch, and 
Englli-b engravers; 157 with prints after Italian, 
German, Dutchsnd Flemish, French, and English 
masters; forty-five with foreign woodcuts, sixty- 
live with the collection of printer’s marks, and 22 
with costumes, ornaments, &e.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, the veteran portrait- 
painter, has given permission for the reproduc¬ 
tion of a series of the portraits and sketches of 
the notable persons which he has executed 
during the last fifty years. The series will 
consist of twelve photogravures from pictures, 
and about seventy facsimiles of drawings in 
half-tone, all executed by the Swan Electric 
Engraving Company. It will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, in a quarto 
volume, Tinder the title of Men and Women of 
the Century, with an introduction and short 
biographical notices by Mr. H. C. Marillier, 
under the personal supervision of the artist. 
Among those included in the collection are 
Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Mrs. 
Browning (in 1859), Charles Dickens. Lord 
Houghton, GeorgeHenry Lewes (in 1807), Sir 
John Millais and Mr. G. F. Watts (both in 
1868), Alexander von Humboldt, Prof, von 
Ranke, Prof. Mommsen, Prof. Max Muller, Sir 


Richard Owen, Prof. Huxley, Chopin (in 1847), 
and Liszt (in 1849). Each portrait is signed 
with the autograph of the sitter and the 
date. 

Mr. Leonard Smithers announces for publi¬ 
cation in October Caricature* of Twenty-five 
Gentlemen, by Mr. Max Beerbohm, finely en¬ 
graved upon wood. 

Mb. A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Department 
of Science and Art at South Kensington, in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. G. F. Buncombe, retired. 

It is announced that one of Titian’s master¬ 
pieces, “The Rape of Europe,” which was 
originally painted for Philip II. of Spain, has 
been sold to a purchaser in the United States, 
at a very high price. 

The city of Venice has announced its inten¬ 
tion of holding a second international art 
exhibition, to contain pictures, sculptures, 
etchings, and drawings, from April 22 to 
October 31, 1897. Prizes for the best works, to 
the amount of not less than 40,000 lire, will 
be awarded by an international jury of 
artists. The municipality will grant three 
prizes of 1500, 1000, aud 500 lire for the best 
critical essays on the exhibition, published 
during the first month after the opening. 
Artists must give notioe of their intention to 
exhibit not later than January 1. A committee 
of Academicians, of which Mr. Alma Tadema 
and others are members, represents the project 
in this country. 

Mr. W. J. Linton recently presented to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Art two volumes of 
proofs of wood-engraving: one representing 
his own work, the other containing one hundred 
examples of the English sohool of the first half 
of this century — such as Clennell, Nesbit, 
Branston, Thompson, and Orrin Smith. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad«5mie dee 
Inscriptions, Prof. Tocilescu, of Bucharest, read 
a paper on the discovery, in the course of 
excavations now being carried on in the 
Dobrudja, of a mausoleum erected by the 
Emperor Trajan in honour of Roman soldiers 
who fell in a battle against the Dacians. This 
is of special interest on two grounds: first, as 
being a rare example of the type of monument 
known as rogue ; and, secondly, as confirming 
the view, previously maintained by Prof. 
Tocilescu, that the wars between the Romans 
and the Dacians were conducted on both banks 
of the Danube. 

The September number of the Artist (Archi¬ 
bald Constable) contains a notice of the late 
Sir John Millais, which is at once critical and 
sympathetic. It is illustrated with excellent 
reproductions of several of his best known 
pictures, and also with a sketch of “Millais 
Hunting,” by John Leech, which we do not 
remember to have seen before. About twenty 
pages of the number are taken up with reports 
of the examiners of the national competition of 
Schools of Science and Art at South Kensing¬ 
ton, again abundantly illustrated. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

My Musical Recollections. By Wilhelm Kuhe. 
(Bentley.) 

TnE veteran pianist-composer was bom in 
1823 at Prague, where the house of his father 
appears to have been the centre of musical life. 
There the young musician met a double-bass 
player, Wenzel Swoboda by name, who had 
been a member of the orchestra at the Prague 
Opera when “Don Giovanni” was produced 
here in 1787 under Moztat’fl own direction. 
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This Swoboda had, naturally, interesting stories 
to tell oi the master and of his music, and 
these, treasured up in our author’s memory, 
have found a place in his “ Recollections.” 
The stories, in contradistinction to some re¬ 
specting great musicians which have been 
handed down by word of mouth, have every 
appearance of bung thoroughly genuine. Mr. 
Kuhe was present at the inauguration of the 
monument erected to Mozart in 1842, at Salz¬ 
burg, the composer’s native city, and there 
made the acquaintance of Wolfgang Amadeus, 
second son of the master, and heard him play 
one of his father’s concertos. Mr. Kuhe’s earliest 
musical experience was a concert at which 
Paganini performed; our author was then only 
five years of age. One scrap of melody so im¬ 
planted itself in his memory that, on arrival 
home, he picked it out on the pianoforte. He 
still remembers it, and in his book gives the 
opening notes. 

Mr. Kuhe studied music with Tomaschek, a 
notable man in his day. The writer of the 
article on him in Grove’s Dictionary speaks 
highly of his pianoforte music, and expresses a 
hope that his lines “ may induce some musicians 
to [study] an unjustly forgotten composer.” 
Mr. Kuhe revived his three “ Ditirambi ” at a 
recital at Brighton, and they seem to have 
created considerable interest. During more 
than half a century Mr. Kuhe has come into 
contact with nearly all the greatest composers, 
conductors, vocalists, and performers, and his 
fond of anecdote seems well-nigh inexhaustible. 
To give quotations would, however, be to rob 
readers of some of their enjoyment in reading 
the volume. We shall therefore only refer to 
one or two statements which invite comment. 

In 1847, J. W. Davison and Mr. Kuhe were 
talking about Mendelssohn, whose sudden death 
had taken everyone by surprise: “ Now musio is 
dead ” said the once famous critic. Mr. Kuhe 
rightly describes that as “an exaggerated 
sentiment ”; but it helps us to understand 
the Mendelssohn fever of those early days. 
Many poetical aooounts have been given of 
Chopin’s fascination as a pianist. Mr. Kuhe, 
however, who beard him at a recital which he 
gave at Mme. Sartoria’ in 1848, expresses his 
opinion in very practical language: “Where 
Chopin alive now, every seat would, 1 venture 
to affirm, sell for five guineas within two hours 
of the announcement of arecital by him.” He 
follows this with a most delightful descrip¬ 
tion of the memorable concert—“ the most 
perfect example of poetry in sound which 
ever greeted my ears.” The art of improvisa¬ 
tion seems almost dead, so that it is interesting 
to read of Liszt’s phenomenal powers in that 
direction. On one occasion he wove together 
Handel’s “ O ruddier than the cherry,” 
and Schubert’s “ Brlkonig,” producing “ weird 
and extraordinary effects.” Mr. Kuhe names 
three celebrated musicians who were noted 
for similar powers — Mendelsohn, Heller, and 
Hiller, and adds: “ I think I am correct in 
saying that Moscheles was one of the last 
pianists who excelled in that now almost for¬ 
gotten art.” 

One chapter is devoted to Sir Augustus 
Harris, who, when Mr. Knhe’s book was pub¬ 
lished, was still alive. Our author speaks of 
the “ encouragement extended again and again 
by the impresario to native musical talent,” a 
feature, perhaps, whioh we did not sufficiently 
emphasise in writing his obituary notice. 

Mr. Kuhe, in his preface, hopes that he will 
be “ acquitted of a charge of thrusting forward 
[his] own identity to the exclusion of other 
and far more interesting personalities in the 
world of music.” But he can scarcely be 
acquitted of a charge whioh no one who has 
read his pleasant book is likely to bring against 
him in an unkind spirit. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Mr. Robert Newman commenced his series of 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday evening with “popular” music. 
The first part of the programme on the Monday 
was devoted to Wagner, and to this also the 
term “popular” might have been applied. 
The great increase in the nnmber of orchestral 
concerts of late years has developed a taste for 
high class music; and we shall not be surprised 
to find that the classical nights, in which may 
now be included those devoted principally to 
Wagner, are really the most popular. The 
Wagner fever is now at its height, and the 
present generation reads with astonish¬ 
ment of the days when his music was 
looked upon as void of melody and form. No 
manager of promenade concerts a quarter of a 
century ago would have thought of giving a 
Wagner programme. 

On Monday the musio was presented in chrono¬ 
logical order, beginning with the “ Rienzi Jl 
Overture and dosing with the “ Tristan ” Pre¬ 
lude. Wagner did not, like Beethoven, start 
on a sure foundation: hence the contrast be¬ 
tween “Rienzi” and “Tristan” is far more 
striking than that between the early and 
late works of the Bonn master. The per¬ 
formance of the “ Tannhiiuser ” Overture was 
excellent. Mr. H. J. Wood, the conductor, 
has caught something of the spirit of Herr 
Mottl—something of his earnestness and verve. 
There were vocal excerpts from “Tann¬ 
hiiuser” and “Die Meistersinger ” ; hut the 
vocalists, Miss Emily Squire and Mr. Watkin- 
Mills, failed to make any strong impression. 
Mr. Mills sang “ The Two Grenadiers,” but 
the pianoforte accompaniment sounded thin 
and cold. This song was sung last season 
with an excellent arrangement for orchestra 
of the pianoforte part, and great was the gain 
to the music. The Park Sisters played the 
“ Tannhauser ” March as a “ Cornet Quartet ” 
with a pianoforte accompaniment. At the 
close of the performance, an indifferent 
one, sounds of disapproval were distinctly 
heard in spite of the applause. Works of 
many great masters have been maltreated, 
and now it appears Wagner is to come in for 
his share. Pianoforte works have been touched 
up by pianists to bring them up to date, and 
trombones have been introduced into opera 
and oratorio scores, probably with the idea of 
rendering them more impressive. But surely 
no one could assert that an orchestral score 
transcribed for four cornets and a pianoforte 
was made with the idea, however mistaken, 
of honouring the composer. The much abused 
public has, however, come to the rescue of 
Wagner, and the effect of the hisses will cer¬ 
tainly not be lost on the clever manager, nor, 
let us hope, on the four sisters. 
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People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: ** THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

TUIS EV’ENINC;, at 8.0, BOYS TOGETHER. Mr. William 
Terriss and Miss Mi 11 ward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, Luigi Lablacbc, Mackintosh, J. if. Beveridge, 
Oscar Adye, and Harry Nicholls; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Miss Kate Kearney, Ac. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTE CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, E. \V. Garden, Ac.; Miss 
Lottie Vennc, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hettis Lund, the 
Sisters Belfry, Miss Lalor Slnel, Miss K. Abrahams, 
Miss Emmie Owen. __ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE MUMMY. Mr. William 
Hawtrey, Mr. Frederick Volpe, Mr. Ernest Percy, Mr. Stuart 
Champion, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, Mr. E. Cosham; Miss 
Annie Goward, Mrs. Julia Brutone, Miss Noney Seabrooke, 
Miss Doris Templeton,|Miss Maud Abbott, Miss Elliott-Page. 
At 8.10, THE GUINEA STAMP. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A BLIND MARRIAGE. Mr. 
Herbert Standing, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Chas. Fulton, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arnold Lucy; Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Rorke. Preceded, 
at 8.16, by OUTWARD BOUND. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Marie Tempest, Homfrey, Flopp, Davis, Yudall, Collette, 
Cannon, Hervo, Fawcett, Yorke, and Miss Lelty Lind; 
Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, Lawranco D’Orsay, W. Philp, 
Huntley Wright, Farren-Soutar, L. Baulock, C. Dixon, 
Rosse. 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Edith Stuart, 
Edith Courtney, an d Louie Free a r._ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Bradiield, Fred Kaye, W. H. 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Alf. Asher, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Le Hay; Misses Katio Seymour, Maria 
Davis, Connie Ediss, Marie Montrose, Ethol Sydney, Grace 
Palotta, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and Elluline Terriss 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton-Lindo, Nicol Pontland, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, 
Duncan Tovoy, Recves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick, Kate Greavos, L. Fairfax, Mary Alleatree. Pre- 
codod, at 8, by THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Wils on Barrett and Company._ 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, NEWMARKET. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, Charles Stuart, Lawrence Caird, Wilfred 
Foster, Aubrey Fitzgerald, Littlcdale Power, Kenneth 
Altamont, George Seagar, Paul Boswell, F. Topham, J. B. 
Rashlie, and Willie Edouin. Mesdainea Sadie Jerome, 
Winnie Carl, J. Butler, Kate Sargcantson, Louie Stafford, 
Virgina Boswell, and May Edouin. _ _ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, IN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL’S. 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Hippisley, Cane, Lylo. Gofton, 
Kennedy, Howard, Vyvyau, and Austin Melford; Misses 
Keith \Vakemau, Fairbrother, Yorke, Millington, and Kate 
Tyndall. __ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Tins EVENING, at 8.16, ON THE MARCH. Messrs. 
Charles H. E. Brookiiold, Horace Mills, Templar Saxe, 
Cecil Ramsey, George Sinclair, and Thomas E. Murray. 
Mesdames A. Walters, F. Earle, Winifred Hare, Russell, 
Hermann, Grahame, Turner, Chester, Salisbury, and Alice 
Atherton. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 
Billington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. Hewson, 
and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Plorence Perry, Bessie 
Bonsall, Beatrice Perry, and K.Talby. At 7.50, WEATHER 
OR NO. _ 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Lillian Menelly, Birdie Sutherland, E. de Worms, 
the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnston, and Kate Phillips; 
Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, E. Dagnall, W. Clieesman, 
Cecil Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E. J. Lonnen. _ 

TERRY’S THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60, MY ARTFUL VALET. Mr. 
James Welch, Messrs. J. G. Grahame, Ivan Watson, Rupert 
Lister, J. Byron, Frank Saker, and Alfred Maltbv; Misses 
Edith Blaude, Madge McIntosh, Maggie Byron, and Lydia 
Cowell . At 8 .10. THE MAN I N THE STREE T. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs; 
George Giddens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes, G. Grossmith, 
jun., J. Carno, N. Doono, G. Danby, Cairns James, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Edmund Phelps, Sib* 1 Grey, E. 
Murton, Ac. At 8.1§, PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane, 
Mr. Tom Terriss. 
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JARROL D & SONS' NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linon, gilt top, 6s. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 

(Authorised Edition). 

By MATJBUS JOKAI, 

Author of “Eyes like the Sea,’* “Dr. DumAny’s Wife,** 
“ Midst the Wild Carpathians/* “ In Love with the 
Czarina.’* 

Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 

A uthor of “ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century/’ Ac. 

With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from, Dr. Jokaj. 

"It is In a remarkable dexree picturesque and has descriptions of 
certain phased of Hungarian life not to be met witli elsewhere. The 
translator appears to have done justice to a work dramatic in inspira¬ 
tion to the close."— Morning Port. 

“ It is so well written, so abounding in all sorts of special knowledge, 
and displays so much real literary power that we never feel tempted to 
leave any of its pages unread. There are some extremely fine de¬ 
scriptive passages in the book M •• urus J 6kai is absolutely original 

In thought and treatment."— Daily Chronicle. 

" A powerful imagination plays about the scenes and characters 
which he depicts on his brilliant canvases of Hungarian life. They 
nre true to the spirit of humau nature and of Hungarian character, and 
they are the product# of a vigorous intellect atul of a warm heart. 
The tale is alive with life and with thrilling incident above and 
below ground.”— Scotsman. 

BY THE DEEP SEA: 

A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life 
of the British Shores. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.Z.8., 

Author of “By Seashore, Wood, and Moorland/* “ By 
Vocal Woods and Waters/* “ Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms/* &c. 

With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, and 
Mabel Step. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

London: 

JARROLD & SONS. 10 and 11. Warwick Lane, E.O.; 
Of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 16s., cloth. 

TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

From tbe Teutonia dosqueat to the 
Freient Time. 

DESIGNED AS A TEXT-HOOK FOE STUDENTS 
AND OTHERS. 

FIFTH BDITION. 

Revised, with Note*, by PHI UP A ASHWORTH, 

Barrister.at.Law. 

"The work will continue to hold the field ns the best 
class-book on the subject.”— ConUmpora.y Reviruj. 

Stevkits & Hayses, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 

NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MABTYN KENNABD. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much argumentative force/’— People. 

Chapman A Hall, Limited, London. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1 N Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough 8quare, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Jouruals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premisesfor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph •* Africanism, London." 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

President —LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE ; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF ; 

HERBERT SPENCER. Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Trustees —Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee— Rev. Canon Ainger; Dr. J. H. Bridges; Sir F. W. Burton; Prof. Lewis Campbell; R. Copley Christie, Esq.; 
J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B.; Earl of Crewe, K.P.; Austin Dobson, Esq.; Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P.; Edmund 
Gosse, Esq.; Mrs. J. R. Green ; Frederic Harrison, Esq.; Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.I.; Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G. ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P.; Rev. Stanley Loathes, D.D.; Sidney Lee, Esq.; W. S. Lilly," Esq.; Sidney J. 
Low, Esq.; Frank T. Marzials, Esq.; St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Rigg; H. R. 
Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 176,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-Boom Open from 10 to half-past 6. 
CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8ro, price 21s.; to Members, 16j. 

O. T. HAGBEB.G WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE WINDSOR. 

LARGER and BETTER THAN EVER. 

The SEPTEMBER Issue of the 

WINDSOR 

MAGAZINE. 

Among its Contents : 

“CAPTAIN 8 HANNON/* 

The Thrilling Serial. 

MAIDEN SPEECHES OF OUR GREATEST ORATORS. 
Finely Illustrated. 

HOW BLUEJACKETS ARE TRAINED. 

SEVEN FINE COMPLETE STORIES. 

LIFE ON A FARM. 

A NEWLYN 8TUDIO. 

A MODERN MAGICIAN. 

Ready this day at all Booksellers* and Railway Bookstalls , 
price (Id. 

London : Ward, Lock A Co. (Ltd.), Salisbury Square, E.C. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The 8erieR embraces almost the whole of the Masterpiece 
of tho Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Conturies, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro¬ 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTI8TS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, R A., IKnt* Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Bbowx, Albert Moore, Holman Hunt, 
Frederic Shirlds, Henry Ryland, aud many others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 

from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 

AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, <xc. 

NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMP ANTE PINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 80 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


WORKS B Y DR. ALEX. M ACLAREN 

Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post free. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

AND OTHER SERMONS 
“ Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of tho 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh.”— British Weekly . 
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rrHE LECrURE SEASON.—Dr. W. H. S. 

-L AUBREY, Author of “The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation.’ has nunc OPEN DATES, Subjects: Gladstone, Wycliffe, 
Cnnnter, Il- garth, Defoe, England In Former Times, The Puritans, 
Ac., Ac.—Address, 13, Canterbury Road, Croydon. 


QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, (near) 

O OXFORD.—PUBLIC SCHOOL. Beautiful buildings, includ¬ 
ing large M’h'N.lrootn, chapel, library, covered-ill HWiinming bath, 
liieat Hict-e-ss in exinuuulious. Sound church teaching. Splendid 
Plaving fields. Mod- rate terms.—Warden, Rev. T. W. Hudson. M.A 


Post Svo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

pAREYS “ GRADUS ad PARNASSUM,” 

V*J with the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Aug¬ 
mented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall 
Ludg&te liill, 


TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 

X in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(Non-Res iden t ial), 

BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

PRINCIPAL— 

J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 

Ph.D., Leipzig. 

LEt ‘TURK IIS— 

PgychohtQi/ and Ethics—JAM ES SULLY, M A., LL.D., Grote Professor 
of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic at Unive]sity College, 
London. 

Theory and Practice of Education— TIIE PRINCIPA L. 

Physiology awl the Observation of Children— W. S. OILMAN, M.D., 
M.K.C.P., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, Ac. 

Voice Production and Elocution— BERNARD P. Mai.DONALD, M.A., 
Christ'* Col leg-?. Cambridge, Lecturer in Elo-utiou at .Mansfield 
College. Oxford, and at the Cambridge Training College for 
Women. 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on tho 1st of OCTOBER. 

Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained on application to 

C. R. IIoduson, B.A., Secret try. 


THING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

JA MEDICAL SCHOOL- 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered of tho aggregate value 
of £-1*6 per annum. 

Studentsentering for the Winter Session, October 1st, are entitled 
to Compete in September for Entrance Scholarships (September 2'iih). 
During their career at the College thev are eligible for other Scholar¬ 
ships and Prizes of aggregate value of £30*i per aunum. 

HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS are all made by competitive exami¬ 
nation. They are tenable for six mouths. 

UNIVERSITY of LON DON.—Courses for Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M B. Exams, are specially provided by Lecture* aud 
Lalmmtories of King's College. 

RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Rooms are provided allowing a 
certain number of Students the opportunity of residiug in College. 

For prospectus and information apply, by letter or personally. 10 to 
11 a m., to 

Sir Hugh R. Beevor, 

Dean Med. Faculty, King's Coll. 


CT. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL 

KJ and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.Se. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER 1st, and continue to July, 1H97. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or £5 . r >s. each for single subject*. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For furthor particulars apply to the Warden ok tiik College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


HP HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

X NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY. M.A,, D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science aud Letters aro open to Students of 
both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students aro attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Full particulars of tho University curricula in Science and Letters 
will be fouud in the Calendar (pnee Is.). Prosiwctus on application 
to the Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rjiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER rtth. 
aud the SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION of tho SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
on OCTOBER 1st, 1896. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions: Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. _ , 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. , . ., 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students Residence. 
Prospectus of any of the aliove may be had from the Rkoistuar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., will commence on WED¬ 
NESDAY, October 7th, at 1 o’clock. The Lectures are bo arranged 
as to meet the requirements of Student* preparing for any of the 
Examinations of the University of Ijondon. 

J. M. Horsdcrgh, M.A., Secretary. 

uT. MARY’S, HARLOW, ESSEX.— 

O PREPARATORY for Scholarships and good places in the 
Public Schools; Navy Class; fees moderate; University aud Foreigu 
Masters. Chapel, gymnasium, large fields, Ac. References, the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, Head Masters of Marlborough aud Charter¬ 
house, Sir Theodore Martin. K.C.B.. Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., Sir 
E. R. Russell, &c.— NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Rev. S. G. Jokl, MA, Head Master. 


DEPARTMENT of_SCIENCE and ART. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND. 


The NEXT SESSION will commence on OCTOBER fith. 

The Diploma of Associate is given in the Faculties of: I., Manu¬ 
factures (Chemical); II. Engineering; III.. Mining: IV., Applied 
J'hvfiie* (for Electrical Engineer*, Ac.(; and V., Natural Science. 

TWO ROYAL SCHOLARSHIPS of £sn per annum, with Free 
Admission to the Courses, aro competed for each year by First Year 
Students. 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physic*, Botany, Zoology. Geology, and 
Mineralogy qualify for the Examinations at the R. U I. and else¬ 
where; Certificate* are granted t > Medical and other Students attend¬ 
ing the Courses and Lai oratories. 

Special Courses to suit individual Students, and Research Work in 

all subjects. 

Chemical, Physical, Botanical, Zoological, Geological, and Mincra- 
logical Laboratories open for Practical Work. 


Mining and Mineralogy 

Physic*. 

Chemistry . 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Applied Mechanics and 

Mechanism. 

Descriptive Geometry and 
Engineering. 


PROFESSORS. 

. J. P. O’Reilly, C.E., M.R.T.A. 

. W. F IlAHiiKTr F.R.S.E., M R.r.A 
. W. N. Hartley. F.lt.S.. F.C.S., F.B.S.E. 
. A. C. H a noox, M A , M.1U.A . F Z.S. 

. T. Johnson, D.Sc.. F.L.S. M.KI.A. 

J. A. J. Cole, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 


W. McF. Ohp, M.A. 


J. Lvox, M.A. 

Fees for Associate Students from £10 to £22 per Session according to 
Faculty and year. 

Non-Associate Student*' Fees for Lecture.?, £2 per Session (except 
Mathematics. £3), Laboratory Fees from £2 upward*. 

All the Courses are open Pi Ladies. 

Directory of the College, with List of Fees and all other Information, 
on application, personally or by letter. 

Note.— Entrance Examination for Intending Associates will Vo held 
on TUESDAY, 6th OCTOBER. Subjects—Mathematics and Ele¬ 
mentary Pr.ictical Geometry. 

G. T. Plunk itt, Lieutenant-Colonel (late R. E), 
Directors and A. Institutions, 

RX'.Sc.I., Stephen'* Green, Dublin. 


“DEITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

JL> ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

Burlington House, London, W. 

LIVERPOOL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 16th to 23rd. 

The JOURNAL, PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will be 
forwarded daily by post to Member* and others unable to attend, on 
application and prepayment of 2s. 6 I. to the Clerk of the Association, 
Mr. H. C. Stkwakdsox, Reception Room, Liverpool, on or before tho 
firat day of the Meeting. G. Grikhth. 


LANGUAGE MASTERS 

REQUIRING 

RELIABLE TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR INSTRUCTING IN 

French. German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 4c., 

SHOULD NOT FAIL TO SEE 

HOSSFELD’S METHOD. 

FAST SUPPLANTING ALL OTHERS. 


Specimens and full Particulars on application to 

HIRSCHFELD BROS., 

22-24, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.G. 

NEW YORK: 65, Fifth Avenne. 

ESTABLISHED 1881, 

B irkbeok bank , 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoourageme it of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHA8E A HOUSE 
vor two guinkas pbr month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

ro. rivs BH1LUR38 FEB U0KTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. »ith lull particular*, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

MEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

JJN 4c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, bigh-claSB Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
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and Publishing Departments conducted. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 

CHARLES RATHHONK LOW, F.R.G.8. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, Gs. 

The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 

MACDONALD during tho Wars of tho First Na]>oleon. 
Translated by S. L. .SIMMON. A New Edition. 
Crown Svo, Cs. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HUNHIKTTK FJSLIU1TE CAM- 
PAN, First Lody-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 
Portraits. In 1 vol., crown Svo, Gs. 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From tho French of M. MIG NET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown Svo, Os. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from ln»r Favourite Foots and 
Pros© Writers. Uy MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, Gs. 

MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

R.A. Crown Svo, with Portrait, Gs. 

MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 

FfRTH, R.A. A Now and Cheaper Edition, being tho 
Eighth. In 1 vol., crown Svo, Gs. 


TRAVEL. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl 

and tho DOCTOR. A New Editiou. In 1 vol., crown 
Svo, 0s. 

OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 

Good Old Times. By mi OLD PAKKIIA MAORI, with 
a Preface by tho lulo KARL of PKM13ROKE. Xu I vol., 
demy Svo, flu. 

FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By 

C. A. de FONBLANQUE. In small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND 

(CYPRUS). By W. II. MALLOUK. Third Edition. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, with Frontispieco, 0s. 


HISTORY. 

THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 

L AND— 1 Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos 
Ayres, Java, the Ionian Isles, Ac. By W. FKEWEN 
LORD, Barristcr-at-Law. In 1 vol., crown Svo, Cs 

MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. 

An Abridged Edition. By C. BRYANS and F. J. R. 
UENDY. Iu 1 vol., crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of tho WORLD. With Plans. By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY, la to. Chief Justice of Ceylon. Tho Thirty- 
seventh Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, canvas boards, 
Is. 4d.; cloth, red edges, 2s. 

LETTERS from CAMP during the 

SIEGE at SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK 
CAMPBELL. Edited, with Notes, hy R. B MANS¬ 
FIELD and Colonel W. 1». I/ESTRANGE. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshall Viscount WOLSELEY 
and a Portrait by Lowes Dickinson. In 1 vol., crown 
Svo, with Map, 7s. Gd. _ 

New Novels ataii Libraries&Booksellers 

By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo, 12a. 


By C. T. C. JAMES. 

Author of “On Tumhatn Green.’* &c. 

THE YOKE of FREEDOM. In 1 

crown Svo, 0s. 


vol. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VAOHELL, 

_Author of •• Tho Bomanco of Judito Kolrhutn ” Ac 

THE QUICKSANDS of PAOTOLUS In 

1 vol., crown Svo, 0s. 

By the AUTHOR of “ LADY JEAN’S 
VAGARIES.” 

HONOR ORMTHWAITE. In 1 vol., 

crown svo, 0s. 

__ By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

GODDESSES THREE. In 1 vol., crowr 

8vo, 6s. 

By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. In 1 vol., 

crown 8vo, Gs. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Streel 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tho Queen. 
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Price 21s. 

ARTISTIC ANO 
SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY 
AND MODELLING, 

A Manual of Instruction in the Methods of 
Preserving and Reproducing the Correct Form 
of all Natural Objects, including a Chapter 
on the Treatment of Foliage. 

BY 

MONTAGU BROWNE, F.G S, F.Z.S., 

Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum 
and Art Gallery. 

With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illus¬ 
trations in Test. 

Foolscap quarto, buckram. 

"Its careful perusal will woll repay the practical 
taxidermist and modellor.**— Nature. 

“ That this is tho l>est and most useful book on the sub¬ 
ject ever published is undeniable.”— Knowledge. 

“ It is by far and away tho best of its kind I have ever 
had before me.’*— Gordon Stables. 

“ One of the moBt important on taxidermy yet published 
in England.”— John Carrington in Science Gossip. 


Price 21s. 

SPORT IN THE ALPS 

IN THE 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

An Account of the Chase of the Chamois, 
Red-Beer, Bouquetin, Roe-Beer, Capercaillie, 
and Blackcock, with Personal Adventures 
and Historical Notes, and some Sporting 
Reminiscences of H.R.H. the late Buke of 
Saxe- Coburg- Gotha. 

BY 

W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 

Author of “Tyrol and the Tyrolese,” “ Camps in 
the Rockies,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and Photo¬ 
graphs from Life. 

Foolscap quarto, buckram cloth. 

“ Altogether one of tho most complete existing accounts 
of a fascinating subject.*'— The Times. 

“ A really good book.”— The Field. 

“ A magnificently produced volume.one which any¬ 

body might justifiably be proud to possess.”— The Sportsman. 

“It is a work that should have an honoured place in 
every sportsman’s and naturalist’s library.”— Sporting Life. 

“We heartily recommend Mr. Grohman’s important work 
to the attention of all lovers of natural history and sport.” 

Fall Mall Gazette. 

“Tho book is cue that will be appreciated by everyone 
who can recognise good sport and good literature com¬ 
bined.”— St. James’s Gazette. 
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CHATTO S WIHDOS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

ON SEPTEMBER 17. 

DULCIE EVERTON. 

By E. LYNN LINTON, 

Author of “Patricia Kemb&ll,” 4c. 

2 vols., crown Svo, 10s. net j nnd at every Library. 

DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. 

L. T. MEADE anil CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M D 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «ilt top, Os. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS.-Vol. IX. 

BUCKEYE and CHAPPAREL. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Gs. [.^pt. 17. 

NOW FIRST COLLECTED IN ONE VOLUME. 

DEVIL’S FORD, &c. By Bret Harte. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


JERRY the DREAMER. By Will 

PAYNE. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. Gd. 17. 


TWO MASTERS. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” Ac. Now Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. 

MUDDOCK, Author of “ Basilo tho Jester,” Ac. 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. [Sept. 24 . 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 

JOAN of ARC. By MARK TWAIN. With 12 Illus¬ 
trations by F. V. du Mund, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, Gs. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 

New and Cheaper Editiou. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. [. Immrdaudy. 


NEW ANO CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

A SIMPLETON. By Charles Reade. 

New Yoluino of Collected Libuvky Edition. 

THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 

By Mrs. HUNGER FORD. 14 . 

SONS of BELIAL. By William 

WESTALL. 

HEART of OAK. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. f (Jet. 8. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

VIGNETTES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Third Series. 
Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. [eihonhj. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life 

Notes. By tho Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, Kilt top. Os. [Shmtlg. 


SONGS of TRAVEL. By Robert Louis 

STEVENSON. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. 


TRAVEL and TALK. By Rev. H. R. 

HA WEIS, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. * 


KINGSCLERE. By John Porter. 

Edited by BY RON WEBBER. With 19 Fiill-Pntre 
and numerous smaller 11 lustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo, cloth decorated, 18s. 


DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS 

during “THE TERROR.” By EDMOND DIRK. 
Translated by JOHN ire V1L1.1EKS. With Pbolo- 
gravure Frontispieces. 2 vols., tlomy Svo, cloth 
extra, 21s. [ shorUy. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS and FINE 

VIOLINS. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. (.Town svo, art 
canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


A MANUAL of MENDING and 

REPAIRING. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth extra 
coloured edges, 5s. * 


A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, Londoh. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1896. 

No. 1271, New Seriee. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

RECENT THEOLOGY, CHIEFLY JUDAIC. 

A History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel. 
In 2 vols. Yol. II. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg and E. B. Speirs. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

“The Parallel History of the Jewish 
Monarchy.” —Part II., The Divided Mon¬ 
archy. Arranged by R. Somerville. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

“ The Book of the Twelve Prophets.”— 
Vol. I., Amos, Hosea, and Micah. By 
G. A. Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Jewish Ideals, and other Essays. By Joseph 
Jacobs. (David Nutt.) 

Studies in Judaism. By S. Sehechter. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Die Therapeuten. Von Paul Wendland. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 

Porphyry the Philosopher to his Wife Marcella. 
Translated, with Introduction, by Alice 
Ximmern. Preface by Richard Garnett, 
(George Red way.) 

Prof. Kittel has the disadvantage of 
coming after such writers as Ewald, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Renan. The comparison 
suggested would be trying even for a man 
of genius; and this author is not a genius, 
not an original mind in any way, but 
a painstaking scholar of the sort that 
Germany produces by scores. His object 
is, apparently, to mediate between the 
advanced critical and the traditional 
points of view. It says much for 
the old Hebrew stories that their in¬ 
terest does not entirely evaporate under 
his clumsy treatment. But he adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the Hebrews. He has 
not even profited fully by the results at 
which his predecessors had arrived. 

“It will,” he observes, “always be a mystery 
what can have led the collector of our informa¬ 
tion concerning that age, after providing us with 
such copious accounts of David’s wars with 
Saul, and his struggle for the orown of Hebron 
and Jebus, to inform the ages to come only in 
a meagre way of the very achievements of 
David which for the most part made good his 
position in history” (p. 162). 

The mystery was cleared up many years 
ago by Wellhausen, who pointed out that 
the Hebrew historians were interested above 
all in beginnings and origins. For them 
and for their readers it mattered everything 
how a Saul, David, Solomon, Jeroboam, or 
Jehu came to be king; it mattered com¬ 
paratively little how the royal power once 
won was used. Nor is this preference for the 
revolutionary interest peculiar to Hebrew 
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literature; we find it among the Greeks 
also, we find it in ourselves when we read 
history merely for pleasure, as a romance. 

The sense of artistic congruity is no 
more developed in Prof. Kittel than the 
power of philosophical divination. Here is 
a specimen of his character drawing: 

“Joab remained from first to last faithfully 
devoted to David, through all storms and 
vicissitudes of fortune never wavering. A 
warrior whose keen sword fortune never failed, 
he was also a man of brutal violence and un¬ 
governable selfishness, to whom no tie seemed 
sacred and no means illegitimate ” (p. 164). 

I may observe that the second sentence in 
this passage is contradicted not only by the 
first sentence, but also by what we know of 
the facts. Joab’s crimes were, with one 
doubtful exception, prompted by no selfish 
motives, but by loyalty to his ungrateful 
master, or by the then sacred duty of blood 
revenge. 

The translators have, as a rule, done their 
work well, but a few errors have been 
allowed to creep in. It was not the “ usual 
custom ” of any Hebrew editor to “ let the 
facts tell their own story ” (p. 55). Facts 
can do much ; but to tell their own story is 
beyond their power. In this instance they 
were merely let speak for themselves. Kittel 
does not ascribe the “ artistic arrangement ” 
of a certain chronicler to his “ personal 
preferences,” but to his greater ability 
( Vortuge ; p. 58 of the translation, p. 53 of 
the German original). Abimelech was cer¬ 
tainly an unscrupulous character, but he did 
not “plan” his father Jerubaal’s death, 
as the translators, with surprising ignorance 
both of history and of German, make him 
do (p. 83). He merely looked at it from a 
certain point of view, as causing a serious 
political difficulty connected with the devo¬ 
lution of the royal authority. It seems odd 
to be told that the sudden death of a man 
who touched the ark gave countenance to 
the delusion that “ Yahve’s hand was with¬ 
drawn from” that sacred receptacle (p. 159); 
but the difficulty vanishes when we find that 
Kittel writes segnende Hand, which should 
have been rendered “ blessing.” On p. 156, 
fourth line from top, “appearance” is, I 
presume, a misprint for “ experience.” On 
p. 255, for “has even taken the field,” we 
should read, “ has not taken.” “ The turn¬ 
ing point of the twelfth century ” (p. 257) 
is a quite meaningless rendering of “ die 
Wende des 12 Jahrhunderts.” In English 
we say “about 1100 b.c.” On p. 389, for 
“ lord ” should stand “ lords ” of the East. 
Finally, Prof. Kittel himself, in revising 
the translation, would have been well 
advised to strike out the confident assertion 
(against Wellhausen) that a certain Azariah, 
said to be mentioned in the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions, “cannot possibly be any other 
than the king long known to us as Azariah- 
Uzziah” (p. 335), when in the note 
he is obliged to acknowledge that re¬ 
cent discoveries have made the identifica¬ 
tion “again doubtful.” While admiring 
the honesty of German scholars, one wishes 
that they would give up the singularly ill- 
bred habit of flinging about such exple¬ 
tives as “absolutely certain,” “ beyond all 
doubt,” “ totally impossible,” when they 
merely mean to say “as at present in¬ 


formed I am or am (not of a particular 
opinion.” 

Mr. Somerville has arranged the historical 
narratives of Kings and Chronicles in 
parallel columns for the use of schools. As 
a Harrow master Mr. Somerville ought to 
know his own business; but I fail to see why 
Chronicles should be put into the hands of 
young learners at all. One would suppose 
that Kings was already a sufficient strain 
on their credulity. We do not teach Greek 
history through Diodorus Siculus; and 
Diodorus is veracity itself compared with 
the Chronicler, whose bare-faced fictions 
are only equalled by those of his twin- 
brother the priestly narrator of the Hexa- 
teueh, or by those of his worthy successor 
Josephus. Mr. Somerville does indeed put 
his youthful readers on their guard by an 
extract from Canon Driver’s Introduction, in 
which the “idealising" tendencies of the 
sacerdotal romancer are cautiously admitted. 
Such a hint may lead to dangerous conse¬ 
quences; and unless English schoolboys 
are greatly changed from what they used to 
be, they will be apt to spell “ idealise ”|with 
three letters. Whether this is altogether 
a desirable result may be doubted; but it 
is better than that their minds should be 
poisoned with theological casuistry. 

Prof. G. A. Smith gives us the first 
volume of an excellent commentary on what 
used to be called the Minor Prophets; but, 
like the legendary undergraduate, he declines 
to draw invidious distinctions. It is certain 
that Amos and Hosea are superior to all 
their successors in creative originality; while 
Micah has one passage reaching the high 
water mark of Hebrew spirituality. More¬ 
over, the emphasis laid by these three 
on moral problems at once concrete and 
universal makes them more interesting to a 
modern reader than the Isaianic school, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, with their in¬ 
creasingly national and theological pre¬ 
occupations. Indeed, the only objection I 
have to make to the learned, eloquent, and 
liberal handling of his subject by Prof. 
Smith is that, under the sway of pulpit 
traditions, he somewhat forces the parallel 
to certain contemporary immoralities sug¬ 
gested by the fierce attacks of Amos and 
Hosea on what must have been the far worse 
abominations of Israel. If we are as bad as 
he seems to believe, the religious teaching of 
ethics had better be abandoned as a hope¬ 
less failure. What avails it to repeat the 
message of the prophets, carefully divested 
of its supernatural sanctions, to a society 
which, after fifteen centuries’ experience of 
a still higher faith than theirs, exhibits the 
same symptoms as Samaria just before her 
fall ? It is not by the application of hyper¬ 
bolical Eastern invectives to the milder 
maladies of the West, but by the further 
development of Western methods of ad¬ 
ministration, derived from Greece and 
Rome, and by their extension to the enslaved 
populations of the East, that the reign of 
justice will be established. 

To know what is the ideal most sedulously 
pursued by modern Jews we must not con¬ 
sult the essay which gives its title to Mr. 
Joseph Jacob’s volume, but another paper 
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in the same collection. According to this 
learned and candid writer, his co-nationalists 
aa a general rule set most value on success 
won by intellectual superiority. Their para¬ 
mount object is to possess this superiority; 
and once acquired they press it to the utmost 
extent, without scruple, without moderation, 
and without disguise. Their motto is to be 
clever, and to let who will be good. To 
Mr. Jacobs himself as a refined scholar 
such ambition is intensely repellent; and 
his own favourite type of Jew is to be found 
in the class represented by the Mordecai of 
Daniel Dtronda rather than by the Mordecai 
of Esther. Yet I am not sure that this 
Jewish passion for superiority has left him 
free from its infection: the difference is, 
that with him it takes a tribal instead of 
a personal form. In a word, he unduly 
exalts his people at the expense of other 
races. He has indeed come to admit, as a 
great concession, that “ the Jews aTe not 
monopolists, but co-operators in the work 
of building up human knowledge ” (p. 136). 
But apparently they are or were monopo¬ 
lists in morality. They are credited with 
an “instinct to do right as right apart 
from rewards and punishments” (!) while 
egoism is an Aryan characteristic (p. 57). 
Feeling was to the Greek “ intensely 
personal and egoistic ” (p. 43). Mr. Jacobs 
is an eminent folklorist; but as a Hellenist 
he must be on a level with Mr. Kidd. On 
the authority of Sir A. Grant he boldly 
claims the Stoics as Semites (p. 38), in 
apparent ignorance of the fact that this 
fancied derivation has been rejected by the 
most competent authorities in the history 
of philosophy. I need only refer to Zeller 
and Ludwig Stein. Hence “the remark¬ 
able coincidences of Spinoza with Stoicism ” 
(p. 54) mnst go to the account of Hellenic 
altruism. Another singularly infelicitous 
accusation is that brought against the Broad 
Ohurch, of being “ singularly unsusceptible 
to the claims of history and of development 
in religion.” They might more plausibly be 
charged with resolving religion into a series 
of historical phases; although, of course, 
not many of them would agree with Mr. 
Jacobs in holding Spinoza’s pantheism to be 
the legitimate and final outcome of Hebrew 
theology. But only inveterate racial pre¬ 
judice could blind Mr. Jaoobs to the fact 
that the Substance of his favourite master 
stands in the direct line of Greek thought, 
and is the direct negation of Israel’s 
God. 

Mr. Schechter looks down on Christianity, 
as compared with Judaism, just as Mr. 
Jacobs looks down on the Aryans, and 
especially on the Greeks, as compared with 
the Semitic race. He calls it “ a spiritual 
mixed marriage between Judaism and 
Paganism ” (p. 398); and he tells us with 
grim satisfaction how the sight of a statue 
m St. Peter’s, on which were engraved the 
words, “Thou shalt have no other God 
before Me,” recalled his wanderingthoughts 
to the absolute monotheism of the Decalogue 
(p. 401), Yet elsewhere he himself supplies 
some curious evidence going to prove that 
a purely Jewish theology sought to break 
away from this bare abstract unity of the 
Divine personality. For what else is the 
force of a certain passage in Rabbinic 


literature quoted with evident sympathy by 
Mr. Schechter, according to which 

“ God Himself has recourse to prayer, and 
says: ‘ May it be My will that My mercy 
conquer My wrath, that My love overrule My 
strict justice, so that I may treat My children 
with love ? ’ ” (P. 278; for the references see 
p. 432.) 

And the very next sentence begins, “If 
now man is equal to God ”—an assumption 
that is allowed to pass without rebuke. 
Innocent sufferers are consoled by the re¬ 
flection that God is also suffering (p. 279); 
and, with still closer approximation to the 
doctrine of the Atonement as held by most 
Christians, the voluntary sufferings of the 
innocent are viewed by an anonymous 
rabbi “as an atonement for the sins of 
their contemporaries” (p. 272). As to the 
sneer about a mixed marriage, what is the 
whole doctrine of future retribution, fully 
adopted by the Synagogue (p. 281) but a 
piece of paganism utterly alien to the pld 
religion of Israel? Mr. Schechter cannot 
surely quarrel with Christianity for reject¬ 
ing the so-called Mosaic Law as a merely 
provisional dispensation, seeing that he is 
quite willing to admit the late origin of the 
Levitical Code. One might indeed sup¬ 
pose that the very foundation of dogmatic 
Judaism was cut away by this acceptance 
of the higher criticism; but it seems that 
the modern Jews have their doctrine of a 
Catholic Israel, a universal synagogue, 
which enables them, just like any liberal 
Roman priest, to dispense with a permanent 
written revelation (p. 23). And there seems 
to be no insuperable reason why this 
Catholic Israel should not incorporate the 
New Testament—which, after all, was 
written by Jews—and the thoroughly 
Jewish rite of baptism with its sacred 
literature and its religious ceremonial; or 
why it should not agree to make Sunday 
instead of Saturday a day of rest. 

Before the appearance of Mr. Oonybeare’s 
valuable edition of the De Vita CcmUmplativa, 
Herr Paul Wendland had independently con¬ 
vinced himself that the tract in question 
was a genuine work of Philo, and not, as 
the majority of scholars believe, a Christian 
forgery of the fourth century. He now 
comes forward, not for the first time, to 
support, with some unimportant exceptions, 
Mr. Oonybeare’s arguments, and to reinforce 
them with others of his own. But at the 
same time he refuses to accept Philo’s 
description of the Therapeutae as altogether 
historical. They were, he thinks, merely 
a Jewish society formed for the study 
of the law, into whose beliefs ana 
practices the Alexandrian philosopher read 
a number of his own more Hellenic ideas. 

Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist philosopher, 
was the favourite disciple of Plotinus, and 
is best known as the editor of his master’s 
works. But he was also a prolific author 
on his own account, although the Christians, 
whose creed he controverted, have not per¬ 
mitted much of his writings to survive. By 
a curious literary irony one of his extant 
fragments, after being lost for many cen¬ 
turies, was recovered only eighty years ago 
by a Cardinal, the celebrated soholar Mai. 
It is part of a letter addressed to his wife 


Marcella as a consolation for his temporary 
absence from her side. Probably no more 
singular method of keeping up a lady’s 
spirits has ever been employed by a husband 
on his travels. Porphyry begins by inform¬ 
ing Marcella that he did not marry her to 
have children, for she had already seven of 
her own; nor as a nurse, for she was in 
such bad health as to need more care than 
he did; nor as a housekeeper; nor for 
money, as she was very poor; nor for social 
position, as the match made him exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular. We may safely assume, 
with Miss Alice Zimmern, that neither was 
it “ mere commonplace love ” that prompted 
him. His reasons were a desire “ to pro¬ 
pitiate the gods of generation,” which seems 
to be the polytheistic phrase for settling down 
respectably, pity for her unprotected state, 
and the hope that he should find her an apt 
pupil in philosophy. He must indeed have 
succeeded very thoroughly in his object, if 
Marcella could endure to be told in so many 
words that she was a useless encumbrance, 
picked up out of charity, and supported at 
the cost of perpetual danger and annoyance; 
nor is it easy to understand what further 
lessons were needed for such a paragon of 
humility and contentment. And in fact 
what follows is a mere cento of moral 
commonplaces, probably compiled for the 
benefit of the public rather than of the 
individual to whom they are ostensibly 
addressed. The chief value of this pretty 
volume lies lees in Porphyry’s text, ex¬ 
cellently translated though it be, than in 
Miss Zimmem’s lucid Introduction, and in 
Dr. Garnett’s Preface, which makes one 
wish to hear a great deal more from the 
same admirable writer about the general 
relations between Greek philosophy and the 
early Church. I would only take leave to 
observe that Porphyry’s toleration of slavery, 
which Dr. Garnett quotes as a proof of 
human progress, seeing that we have 
advanced to a point so far beyond that of 
the best moralist in the fourth century a.d., 
proves as much for his retrogression from 
the standard of the Sophist Aloidamas, who 
in the fourth century b.c. proclaimed that 
all men are naturally free. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


Frivola. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 

(Fisher TJnwin.) 

The kind of essays that are fashionable 
just now are for the most par* concerned 
with modish thoughts and sensations, and 
pride themselves on being without the bias 
of a school. It is a rare joy to find a 
scholar who can please us as much iu his 
lighter efforts as he can instruct us when 
he goes more weightily to work. 

Dr. Jessopp’s latest book, which he has 
modestly called “ Frivola,” is very welcome 
at the present moment; and while the style 
is perfect in its simplicity and directness, it 
is also instinct with a certain balance and 
dignity which seems to be the especial 
attribute of the antiquary at play. Most 
of the subjects which the author has chosen 
to talk about are in some way or other 
tinged with the antiquarian spirit; and we 
are occasionally permitted to inspect some 

, of the machinery of his art, and to learn 
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how the archaeologist who has a kindly, if 
not exuberant imagination, is able to pro¬ 
vide us with such excellent fare from very 
meagre materials. It is not easy to write 
with due appreciation of this book, for it is 
not one which is likely to become popular 
in any wide sense. The essays are all slight, 
and none of them contain any very striking 
reflections or memorable sayings; but in each 
and all of them there is a fragrance and a 
charm which conquers criticism, and leaves 
us peacefully oontent with everything the 
author tells us. In the rarest manner Dr. 
Jessopp unites the value of an intimate 
conversation with the value of a real and 
cultured literary style. The artist is, of 
course, to be honoured just as much in the 
conception as in the execution of his work, 
but we may assume fairly confidently that 
the author of Frivola lays no claim to any 
very serious intent. 

In these sketches there is a curious aloof¬ 
ness from the noise and excitement of 
modem life. We are carried back out of 
the present; and whether we read of the 
adventoree of the nuns of Orabhouse, or of 
the phantom coach that is still said to roll 
along the Norfolk roads at midnight, we 
can catch hardly any modem note. Possibly 
much of the charm of the book is to be dis¬ 
covered in this idea. Hazlitt would have 
said that the effect was heightened by the 
remoteness, and so we may explain the 
pleasure with which one reads of a not very 
interesting ghost in a library or the financial 
position of Joan Oooper, Queen Mary’s fool. 

Frivola is distinctly an important book, 
because it is a very perfect combination of 
old-laehioned stateliness of style welded to 
a something which is “ modem ” in the 
most electio sense of the word. We have 
possibly considered the book too much from 
the stylist’s point of view, but it is almost 
the only way in which to criticise it. The 
substance of the hook is slight, and it can 
only take definite rank for its qualities of 
expression. 

Nothing remains but to economise in 
quoting, and that is the hardest part of the 
reviewer’s work. Wo will take only two 
specimens, each chosen from a separate 
essay. 

The following is from “ Clocks and 
Watches,” and is apropos of Dr. Donne’s 
repeater: 

“ To think of holding that in one’s hand! It 
rested once near the great Dean’s heart—it 
answered to tbe pulses that were beating there. 
When he died it grew cold. What a life that 
watch must have led I What a joy to the little 
children when he drew it forth and made it 
strike the hours. Perhaps Shakspere saw it, 
beard it, handled it; for was not Donne ‘ a 
great. lover of plays,’ as Ben Jonson testified 
of him ? But who oares for Donne now P 
Alas! hero worship is sorely on the decline. 
We adore the moderns and their new devices, 
and we bargain that our engine-turned play¬ 
things shall be up to the last fashion ; and now 
our maidens must wear their watches on their 
wrists and defy the tennis balls; and the moral 
of it all—what is the moral ? ‘ Madam,’ said 
Coleridge to the serious lady who inquired for 
the moral in The Ancient Mariner, ‘ Madam, I 
never knew it had a moral.’ ” 

Again, in the “ Ups and Downs of an Old 
Nunnery ” Dr. Jessopp writes: 

“So they slunk away and hid their heads by 


twos and threes, and they gathered strength 
for the future from the hope that where wicked 
men were not there only God was to be found; 
and they kept one another’s hearts up by re¬ 
solving to lift up those hearts to the unsoeD 
Father, and to seek Him day and night in 
prayer and praise, if haply they might bring 
Him nearer to themselves, who was their only 
help in those very troublous times.” 

Ranqee Gull. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 

Great. By Elbert Hubbard. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sous.) 

It must be confessed that Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard has selected a most unfortunate 
title for his book. It has about it a dis¬ 
tinct flavour of tbe Young Aten’s Christian 
Society, and conveys to the literary reader 
an entirely false impression of the nature of 
its contents. As a matter of fact, these 
twelve essays are particularly free from 
faults of the kind their ill-chosen title 
suggests. Jejune they are not; neither are 
they amateurish. Indeed, it is not to 
praise them too highly to say that they are 
free from conspicuous faults of any kind. 

We receive another check in attacking 
the book almost immediately we open 
it. It was a mistake to couple George 
Eliot’s name with Shakspere’s, treating the 
two as equals. It was a mistake, too, to 
assume that George Eliot occupies the place 
among women conceded by all the world to 
Shakspere as a man. It is true that when 
we challenge ourselves to instance her 
superiors we feel somewhat confused ; hut 
this only emphasises the fact that at present, 
at all events, it is ridiculous to assume that 
in the aggregate there is anything like 
equality between men and women writers. 

However, wo may let that pass. It is a 
small fault, and it is almost ungenerous to 
mention it. As we dip deeper into Mr. 
Hubbard’s pages, the simplicity and grace 
of his narrative compel confidence. lie 
has the true instinct of compression and 
the skill to soizo essentials. He paints 
pictures for us with the directness of a 
Degas, but he infuses into them the idealism 
of a Millet. He tells the story of Mary 
Ann Evans’s association with George Lewes 
with sympathetic insight and completeness, 
nothing extenuating and setting naught 
down in malice. His description of his 
stay at Warwick, of the inn there, and of 
his walk over to Nuneaton is written with 
cameolike distinction. The present writer 
has made the same pilgrimage, and in doing 
so he has communed in spirit with the 
essayist. 

The writer next takes us into the company 
of Thomas Carlyle and his wife. Herein 
he shows that ho possesses the gift of 
sympathy and insight into the complexity 
of human character. I have never read a 
more understanding story of the relations 
between these two. 

“ Jeannio Welsh Carlyle,” writes Mr. Hubbard, 

“ bud capacity for oain, as if seems all great 
souls have. She suffered—but then suffering is 
not »ll suffering, and pain is not all pain.” 

And again: 

“ His [Carlyle's] was a masculine mind. Tbe 
discrimination and subtle intuitions which are 
found to be scattered through his pages like 


violets growing among the rank swale of the 
prairies ; all these sweet odorous things oame 
from his wife. She gave him her best thoughts 
and he greedily absorbed and unconsciously 
wrote it down as his own.” 

The excellent taste of Mr. Hubbard’s 
brief biography makes it of more value 
than many ponderous tomes written about 
Carlyle. 

The picture of John Buskin, too, is as 
vivid as it is characteristic. Incidentally 
it must be remarked that in this essay Mr. 
Hubbard is betrayed into indulging in some 
cheap and inconclusive remarks on the 
nature of genius, and on the position of the 
woman married to a man of genius. His 
premises are wrong and his deductions are 
false, and the several examples upon which 
he bases his contentions are absolutely 
without point. 

Mr. Gladstone’s picture has been so often 
drawn that Mr. Hubbard could not be ex¬ 
pected to make his version of that many-sided 
man stand out. He gives us, however, an 
excellent sketch of Chester and of a well- 
known hostelry there. But Mr. Hubbard 
is at fault in speaking of Lord Brougham 
as a Scotchman. 

He prefaces his eulogium of Turner with 
that sentence of Buskin’s which is more 
remarkable for the generous wholehearted¬ 
ness of its praise than for its critical 
accuracy. To speak of any work of 
Turner’s as incapable of any improvement 
conceivable by the human mind is simply 
to descend into rhapsody. However, the 
responsibility for this extravagance may be 
borne by Mr. Buskin. 

The tale of Turner’s early struggles is 
told with sympathy and knowledge. For a 
long time his pictures were not popular. 

‘ ‘ First the public,” say s Mr. Hubbard, ‘ ‘ scorned 
Turner. Next Turner scorned the publio. In 
the beginning it, would not buy his pictures, 
and later it could not. . . . For merit there 
is a recompense in sneers, and a benefit in 
s ircasma, and a compensation in hate.” 

This essay on Turner is among the most 
illumined of the series. 

“ If Swift,” says Mr. Hubbard," had possessed 
only his mother’s merits without his father’s 
faults, he would never have shaken the world 
with laughter, and we should never have heard 
of him.” 

In other words, no man is supremely 
great unless he has a dash of the devil in 
him. And Swift is certainly a striking 
example of this truth. “ His misanthropy,” 
as the writer remarks, “ defeated his pur¬ 
pose, thwarted his ambition, ruined his 
aims, and—made his name illustrious.” 
For think what a small meed of fame 
would have been his had he achieved the 
summit of his desires, and been enthroned 
as Primate of England! The profession of 
letters was hateful to him; he despised it. 
Social precedence was his aim, even more 
than political power. The last was, in his 
eyes, a passport to the first. But Swift had 
not the patience to wait; his stomach was 
too high to permit him to crawl into the 
office he coveted. 

"To succeed in winning a bishoprlo requires 
a sagacity as keen as that needed to become a 
governor of New York. The mw» bides his 
time, makes himself popular, secures advocates, 
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lubricates the way, pulls the wires, and slides 
noiselessly into place.” 

As a Churchman, Swift was an Erastian of 
the purest type. He was, as Mr. Hubbard 
says, “ as incapable of spirituality as he was 
of the grand passion.” Not an amiable 
man assuredly: a man to respect, perhaps, 
but not to love. Proud, severe, cruel, 
calculating—there were no bounds to his 
ambition. The philosophy which comes with 
years did not serve to allay the smart of his 
bruised and wounded spirit. He was of the 
earth earthy: a materialist and, so far as 
essentials go, a sceptic. His undying literary 
creations were evolved to give vent to his 
spleen. That Swift was congenitally mad his 
recent biographers see fit to deny; but to the 
present writer the denial seems to be based 
on grounds which only pedantry can accept. 
His overweening vanity was the outcome 
of incipient madness, of which, indeed, it 
was a symptom. 

Mr. Hubbard tells a characteristic story 
of Victor Hugo. What he had once written 
down, Beelzebub and all his hosts could not 
make him change. At a rehearsed of 
“ Hernani ” Mile. Mars expressed a dislike 
to a certain word, and asked the author to 
change it. “1 wrote it and it must stand,” 
was his answer. But Mile. Mars persisted 
in using another expression instead of the 
author’s, whereupon Hugo asked her to 
resign her part. The lady wept, promised 
to adhere to the text, and was reinstated. 
Pifty-three times thereafter she played die 
part, and she did not once speak what the 
author had written. “ The moral of this 
is, that even a strong man cannot cope with 
a small woman who weeps at the right 
time.” 

The next two essays, those on Words¬ 
worth and Thackeray, are less effective. 
Thousands of pens have written about 
Dickens, but bis works and his haunts have 
rarely been treated more luminously than 
by the writer under consideration. It 
would be difficult to commend too highly 
hie lightness of touch or the philosophic 
tolerance with which he deals with his sub¬ 
ject. And in estimating Dickens’s place 
among the novelists of all time, Mr. Hub¬ 
bard is as critical as he is just. 

“The novelist,” says he, “must have lived and 
the novelist must nave imagination. But this 
is not enough. He must have power to analyse 
and separate, and then he should have the 
good taste to select and group, forming his 
parts into a harmonious whole.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Hubbard’s 
defence of Dickens against his severest 
critics is scarcely convincing. He tacitly 
admits that many of his characters are 'not 
really alive, but only seem to be. 

“ By rummaging,” he says, “ over the com¬ 
mercial world, you can collect the harshness, 
greed, avarice, selfishness, and vanity from a 
thousand men. "With these sins you can, if you 
are very skilful, oonstruot a Balph Niokleby, a 
Scrooge, a Jonas Chuzzlewit, an Alderman 
Cute, a Mr. Murdstone, a Bounderby, or Grad- 
grind at will. A little more pride, a trifle less 
hypocrisy, a molecule extra of untruth, and 
flavour with this fault or that, and your man is 
ready to place up against the fence to dry.” 

Mr. Hubbard discourses on Dickens admir¬ 
ably and entertainingly, and he says some 


acute things on his own account. He thus 
sums up his qualities and limitations: 

“ He has a watch that starts in a way of its 
own, never mind the sun. He lets you see the 
wheels go round, but he never tells you why 
the wheels go round. He knows little of 
psychology—that curious, unseen thing that 
stands behind every act. He knows not the 
highest love, therefore he never depicts the 
highest joy. Nowhere does he show tho 
gradual awakening in man of God-like passion ; 
nowhere does he show the evolution of a soul; 
very, very seldom does he touch the sublime. 
But he has given the Athenians a day of 
pleasure, and for this let us all devoutly give 
thanks.” 

After Dickens, Goldsmith. About that 
wayward son of genius Mr. Hubbard writes 
entrandngly. He takes us through the land 
of his birth in a coach and four—the good 
steeds of fancy, sympathy, charity, and 
philosophy. And when he leaves Goldsmith 
he takes up his parable again with Shaks- 
pere. Then he makes his bow, and we are 
sincerely sorry. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


The History of the Paris Commune of 1871. 

By Thomas March. (Sonnenschein.) 
Whether the time has yet come for a com¬ 
plete critical history of the last, and not the 
least remarkable, of the Parisian revolutions 
may be questioned. It may be that we are 
as yet too near to the time of that wild con¬ 
vulsion to be able to form an impartial 
judgment. Certainly all the accounts which 
have hitherto been written have betrayed 
a strong bias on one side or the other, as 
was inevitable in the case of those who, like 
the great majority of these writers, were 
spectators of the scenes which they described, 
or even actors in them. 

It can hardly be said that Mr. March’s 
work will supply the deficiency. It deserves 
the credit of an industrious compilation, so 
far as it goes; but the reading of the author 
has been decidedly of a circumscribed nature, 
even as regards works which are generally 
accessible. He does not even mention in 
his list of authorities M. Jules Simon’s 
history of the government of M. Thiers, 
which, as giving an account of the struggle 
from the point of view of a prominent 
member of the Versailles administration, 
ought surely not to have been neglected. 
Still more striking are the omissions of im¬ 
portant writings on the Communist side. 
The work of Vosinier, a prominent journalist 
and editor of the official organ of the Com¬ 
mune, is not referred to. On the more recent 
and elaborate history of Lissagaray, Mr. 
March passes a very hasty and superficial 
judgment, founded avowedly on a merely 
partial perusal. 

“The whole of my work was written before I 
made any acquaintance with Lissagaray; and 
after perusing the latter, perhaps halfway 
through, and finding practically nothing with¬ 
in it but what I bad in greater detail from 
other sources, I deemed it unnecessary to finish 
reading it.” 

On this extraordinary confession one is 
tempted to bestow a somewhat severe 
criticism. Considering that the work of 
Lissagaray is almost unique as containing 
the recollections of one who was associated 


with the Communist movement from first to 
last, and was deep in its inner counsels; 
considering that its value to the historian 
has been recognised by all the most com¬ 
petent judges; considering, further, that it 
is precisely in the latter half, which our 
author admits he has left unread, that the 
largest number of facts are placed in a 
different light from the representation given 
by writers of the opposite party on whom 
our author has mainly relied—such a cur¬ 
sory manner of dealing with an original 
authority of such importance must be con¬ 
sidered to show great carelessness. 

Mr. March’s style displays at times 
a somewhat spasmodic character in the 
attempt to be forcible—an end which the 
writer appears to think is attained by 
suddenly falling into the present tense. 
Occasionally he digresses into grandiloquent 
moral reflexions, such as the following, 
winding up with a grotesque anti-climax. 

“ Civilisation has brought with it an aggravation 
of the evil it has been powerless to subdue—it 
has rendered death to our eyes a fearful thing. 
We, more sensitive than our ancient ancestors 
to emotions of love, more keen of life because of 
the artificial pleasures which are introduced into 
it, more worked upon by considerations of a 
future existence, look for the first time upon 
death—so placid, so mysterious—with awe and 
convulsive throbbings. The beginning of life— 
lost in the far-off vistas of prehistoric creation— 
and the ending—ever present—are alike un¬ 
fathomable ; and it is not more wonderful to 
imagine life’s spontaneous existence than it is to 
understand its absolute annihilation. Birth we 
wonder not at, for it is an offshoot of life: it is 
the same essence, no more mysterious than that 
which it sprung from; death, however, has no 
parentage, it has no succession: it is a thing 
aloof, grim, repulsive, silent, motionless— 
foreign and antagonistic to our whole nature, 
yet irresistible, and therefore fearful. But so 
mouldable are our temperaments that we 
become accustomed even to this frightful 
adversary; familiarity with it breeds often con¬ 
tempt, even indifference; were it otherwise, 
there would be neither wars nor undertakers.” 

It is only fait to say that such extraordinary 
disquisitions occur only now and then in 
Mr. March’s pages, and that he can at times 
write both plainly and forcibly. 

The following passage, for instance, may 
be considered as an impartial and well- 
expressed judgment on the history of the 
Commune as a whole : 

“ The chief political error of the Paris Commune 
was of this character. It was eager to trans¬ 
form its own advanced views swiftly into 
practical existence, and it may be safely granted 
that the bulk of its members honestly believed 
that their views were for the benefit of the 
community. It, however, knew not the bear 
and forbear, the give and take of good govern¬ 
ment; it was inflated with self-esteem, despising 
and crushing instead of learning from adverse 
opinion; it never realised that the regime of 
government is of less account than the govern¬ 
ment itself—that if it had used its splendid 
opportunity wisely and tolerantly it would have 
attracted to its support men who had hitherto 
held aloof, whereas by legislating and acting 
wildly, intolerantly, impetuously, it had alien¬ 
ated much of the sympathy and good-will with 
which it started: in a word, it was much too 
hasty, having tried to jump its own generation 
into laws which might befit only the next or 
the third.” 

.Qrqdit must certainly be given to the author 
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fox intending to be fair; and if he has failed 
to mete ont impartial justice in all cases, the 
'blame must be attached to his one-sided 
selection of authorities. It cannot be said 
that his narrative gives a quite correct 
estimate of the relative reponsibility of each 
side for the atrocities, which unfortunately 
characterised this struggle to a degree re¬ 
markable even among civil conflicts. 

It is the deliberate opinion of many, who 
are both well qualified to judge and have 
not the least sympathy with the objects of 
the Communists, that the excesses committed 
by them were very limited in extent when 
compared with those perpetrated by the 
Versaillists from the commencement of 
hostilities, and that the worst of the former 
were only done in a spirit of wild retaliation 
for the latter. There seems to be abundant 
evidence that, at an early stage in the contest, 
the wholesale shooting of prisoners in cold 
blood was practised by the Versaillists. 
Ur. March himself states that in the first 
encounter “ many of the prisoners taken by 
the Government troops, being deserters from 
the regular army, or known to appertain 
to the criminal classes, were immediately 
shot.” Whether the Versailles officers were 
always careful to ascertain before ordering 
the execution of a prisoner that he belonged 
to one of these two categories may perhaps 
be open to doubt. It must further be 
remembered that a very comprehensive 
signification might be given to the some¬ 
what vague definition of the second of 
the classes who were regarded as having 
no title to mercy. With violent reaction¬ 
aries, such as many of the Vers ail list 
commanders were, it would probably be 
considered quite sufficient proof of a 
man’s professional criminality that he held 
socialistic or ultra-revolutionary views. As 
to the charge of desertion, it was somewhat 
naive from the mouths of a government 
which was itself the offspring of a revolu¬ 
tion. The “ regular army ” was originally 
the army of the Empire, and by this rule 
the Versaillists might themselves have been 
shot if the Emperor had regained his 
authority. 

The author admits that the arrest of the 
hostages was a direct consequence of the 
sanguinary policy of the Versailles Govern¬ 
ment. 

“The real object in arresting such important 
personages was to keep them as hostages, whose 
lives could be sacrificed at any moment should 
the Vereaillais continue to refuse the ordinary 
clemency of war to their prisoners. Archbishop 
Darboy, in particular, was seized as an equiva¬ 
lent to Blanqui, who was still in Thiers’ hands, 
and overtures were soon made to the latter for 
an exchange of these two individuals. The 
Communists lacked a man of power to guide 
them, and Blanqui was esteemed to be such, 
and was earnestly wished for. Thiers, however, 
would not part with the revolutionary chief, 
even to place the archbishop at liberty.” 

It is further stated by Communist writers— 
and the assertion does not appear to have 
been contradicted—that repeated offers were 
made to M. Thiers to release not merely the 
archbishop, but all the hostages, iu exchange 
for Blanqui; and that warnings were several 
times given that, if these proposals were 
refused, and the Versailles authorities per¬ 
sisted iu their massacres and ill-treatment 


of prisoners, the popular feeling in Paris 
would become such as to seriously endanger 
the lives of the hostages. If this be true, 
a considerable share of the responsibility 
for the deplorable fate of the latter must 
rest on the head of M. Thiers. 

Mr. March’s account of the last weeks 
of the Commune betrays even more 
than the rest of his book the partial 
character of his sources of information. 
There is no point upon which the conflict 
of testimony is greater than upon the re¬ 
sponsibility for the burning of Paris, but 
our author seems unconscious that there can 
be any question about the matter. He lays 
the whole blame upon the Communists, and 
charges them with a deliberate design “ to 
authorise for spiteful political purposes a 
systematic and extensive incendiarism.” Of 
the possible share which the Versaillist bom¬ 
bardment may havebad in the conflagrations, 
he will only allow that “ some few fires may 
have arisen from the bursting of shells.” It 
may be interesting to compare the state¬ 
ment of a Communist eye-witness, which 
Mr. March does not appear to have read: 

“ We were petrified and astonished, not being 
able to understand the incendiary madness 
which prompted the invaders to bum their 
finest quarters and the palaces which were their 
own appanages ; and we were far then from 
believing that they would dare to defy all 
evidence and accuse the defenders of the Com¬ 
mune of having fired the capital, when one had 
only to open his eyes in order to see the 
Versaillist bombs from many quarters, and the 
gunboats on the Seine, pouring forth fire, in 
the truest sense of the word, on Paris, kindling 
immense conflagrations which reduced it to 
ashes.” 

There may be some exaggeration in these 
assertions; but considering the scale on 
which the bombardment was certainly 
carried on, it must have caused far more 
destruction than Mr. March ascribes to it. 

It may, of course, be said that ths bom¬ 
bardment was justifiable as a military 
measure, whatever destruction it may have 
caused; but might not the same plea be 
urged on behalf of some of the acts of 
incendiarism which are charged against the 
defenders of Paris? The Russians have 
met with much praise for having burned 
Moscow in 1812 in order to prevent the 
enemy from establishing themselves in it: 
possibly the motives of the Communists 
may not have been altogether dissimilar, 
though the circumstances of the two cases 
were no doubt different in many ways. 

At least it is a feeble palliation of the 
atrocities which are abundantly proved 
against the Versaillists in the storming of 
Paris, to plead that they were influenced by 
virtuous indignation at the incendiarism of 
their opponents. Oar author himself con¬ 
fesses the monstrously exaggerated character 
of one story which was widely circulated in 
excuse for these cruelties, and it is not 
certain that it had even as much truth as is 
here allowed to it. 

“Absurd tales passed from mouth to mouth, 
that bands of women were parading the streets 
spilling petroleum and setting fire to houses. 
It is easy to understand how such a report 
should be Bpread because some women had 
undoubtedly been petrotemes, as they were 
called; there were, however, no bands of women 


such as the rumonr referred to. Nevertheless, 
the statement was credited and acted npon: 
every woman seen with a can, bottle, or other 
vessel was arrested, and a clamorous crowd 
demanded her death; in many instances this 
awful climax was reached.” 

R. Seymotjb Long. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Cornish Maid, By L. Higgin. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Truth-Tellers, By John Strange Winter. 
(White.) 

The Release. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Macmillans.) 

Sapphira of the Stage, By George Knight. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Fool and His Heart. By F. Norreys 
Connell. (Leonard Smithers.) 

The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrooh. By Atha 
Westbury. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Where the Atlantic meets the Land. By Cald¬ 
well Lipsett. (John Lane.) 

A Man of the Fjords. By Andrew Deir. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Jenny’s Bawbee. By M. W. Paxton. 
(Downey.) 

Without any of the adventitious aids of 
sensationalism or unhealthy sentiment so 
much iu vogue, Mias Higgin has achieved a 
success in A Cornish Maid. We presume 
that the author is a lady, though we have 
not met with her name before. If this be 
her first story, she is deserving of every 
encouragement. It is not that her incidents 
are new; for the opening catastrophe—the 
wreck of a ship on the Cornish rocks, with 
the loss of every passenger on board except 
one little babe—is a commonplace of fiction. 
But the quiet way in which the story is told 
is its greatest charm. There is a sense of 
reserve power about it that is very refresh¬ 
ing after the frothy and feverish strivings 
of so many writers for notoriety. The 
sketches of Cornish life are delightful. 
Dorothy Maitland is the name given to the 
little waif from the shipwreck; and under 
the care of her foster-parents, who are 
humble fisher-folk, and the good Vicar 
Gregg (who would have charmed Fielding 
for his manliness and kind heart) she grows 
up into a lovable woman, who draws every¬ 
body to her. Chief among her admirers 
is a young artist, who wins her maiden 
heart. Unfortunately, there is a blight upon 
his life for which he is not altogether 
responsible, end the lovers are compelled to 
part. But Dorothy remains true to the 
memory of Basil, while she passes through 
bitter trials as well as he. It would be 
an just to reveal the various stages by whioh 
difficulties are cleared away before the two 
eventually become man and wife. But 
we can promise the reader no jaded pleasure 
when he reads this book: if he once begins 
it, he is bound to be interested to the last 
page. There are some minor details to 
which exception could be taken. For 
example, we were not aware that Bar- 
tolozzi’s name was particularly associated 
with furniture hangings; Tennyson is mis- 
quoted; the whirlpool of Coniefeohan 
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should be Ooriievrechan; Donatello should 
be Donatello, Ac. 

Mrs. John Strange Winter’s story is the 
best she has written for a long time. The 
terrible infants known as “ the Truth- 
tellers” are as natural as they are incon¬ 
venient. While it is amusing to read of 
their escapades in print, it must have been 
very trying to put up with them in actual life. 
The humour of this volume is spontaneous, 
and it would be impossible for anybody to 
read the book through without getting 
many a hearty laugh out of it. The 
children are different from those in The 
Heavenly Twine —not so smart, perhaps, but 
even more down on the nail with their 
searching comments upon men and things. 

The French Revolution, with its san¬ 
guinary horrors, has furnished a constant 
theme for historians, novelists, and poets; 
and now Mias Yonge adds to the list by a 
story which she styles The Release ; or, 
Caroline’s French Kindred. The heroine 
is a young woman of great individuality and 
strength of purpose. She is English, though 
with French relatives and surroundings. 
She is educated in France at the time when 
the Gallic hatred of everything English is 
at its height; but, with the bold spirit 
of the daughter of an English admiral, she 
defies the French fleet and all its works, 
and falls into many perils in consequence. 
However, where the coward often miserably 
perishes the heroic spirit rises above danger, 
and Caroline safely rides the storm and 
finds a secure refuge in England. We are 
treated to incidental glimpses of the un¬ 
fortunate Louis XVI., Mirabeau, Mme. 
de Staol, &c.; but the author happily does 
not desoribe the horrible deeds of 1789-93 
in detail. Altogether, the story is a much 
better and stronger one than the last we 
had to review from Miss Yonge’s pen. 

There is no doubt considerable ability in 
Sapphira of the Stage , but to us it is a super¬ 
fluous and repulsive transcript of life. The 
stage referred to in the title is not the 
dramatic stage, but a Liverpool landing- 
stage, where a wioked siren lures to their 
death one lover after another. At length 
she finds an admirer a little too much for 
her; yet, strange to relate, Sebastian Goss 
is dumb, and has to conduct his amatory 
campaign by signs and the written language. 
Curiously enough he begins his wooiug 
by recounting to Sapphira the names and 
the respective fates of her victims; and he 
ends by abducting her in his boat, and 
forcing her to her death with him in the 
quicksands of the Mersey. The melo¬ 
dramatic element of the sketch is furnished 
by an old phrenologist, who has been 
betrayed by Sapphira’s mother, and who 
traces the evils of heredity in the daughter. 
The author pines, gasps, wrestles, to be 
epigrammatic. We hope his wit will refine 
as the efforts of his pen become more whole¬ 
some. In any case we should have thought 
it was not necessary to make such a super¬ 
fluous and incorrectly quoted comparison 
between a landing-stage refreshment room 
and the Deity as he does on p. 20. 

Whether the fault be in us or not we 
do not know, but certainly we have the 


strongest antipathy to such books as The 
Feol and his Heart, which the author 
describes as “the plainly told story of 
Basil Thimm.” The story is a little too 
plainly told, and we do not perceive the 
necessity for its being told at all. Intoxica¬ 
tion plays a conspicuous part in it; and if 
it be necessary to descend into the lowest 
sloughs of Bohemian life, surely this should 
be done as an adjunct and not as the staple 
element of a novel. Mr. Connell has grip 
and cleverness, and we hope he will grow 
out of the groove in which this story is 
cast. He is also not careful enough in the 
construction of his narrative. On one 
page Basil Thimm’s father is called Sir 
Basil and on the next Sir Francis. May 
we also suggest that the name of our 
early great female novelist is Austen and 
not Austin. 

Excitement enough and to spare is our 
verdict on The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 
It is a romance of Maoriiand, and the 
descriptions of the people and the scenery 
are evidently derived at first hand. The story 
itself relates a bold feat of daring on the 
part of an escaped convict. Aided by a 
comrade, he personates for some years, with 
astonishing success, one Hilton Fernbrook, 
a wealthy and highly esteemed resident of 
New Zealand. Most of his schemes succeed 
for a time, until a girl to whom the real 
Fernbrook was engaged notices a great 
change in him if he be indeed her original 
lover, from whom she has been separated 
for a long period. But the two men are 
such exact physical counterparts of each 
other that everybody else is taken in. The 
unravelment of the mystery we will not 
explain, leaving that to be followed out by 
the reader. We will only say that there is 
plenty of crime and plenty of fighting to 
light up the pages with a lurid glare of 
enthralling interest. The author is clearly 
not an authority on titles; for she calls the 
unmarried daughter of Major the Hon. 
Bob Trevor, M.P., Lady Blanche Trevor, 
and even speaks of her on occasion as Lady 
Trevor. 

Where the Atlantic Meets the Land is a 
really clever series of short Irish stories. 
They are true to the soil and the people, 
and it is a pleasure to read them. “ The 
Legend of Bamesmore Gap ” shows how a 
half-witted peasant smartly out-manoeuvred 
a highwayman. “More Cruel than the 
Grave ” and “ A Nightmare Climb ” are 
sketches of a more serious nature; but 
whether serious or pathetic, Mr. Lipsett 
generally manages to score a success. This 
is partly because he writes carefully, and 
partly because he has minutely studied the 
characteristics of the people whom he pro¬ 
fesses to describe. 

There is scarcely a thread of story in 
A Man of the Fjords, which is mainly a 
humorous account of the doings of a few 
English travellers in Norway. The reader 
may not pick up from it a great deal of 
accurate Norse lore, but he will unquestion¬ 
ably be entertained. Indeed, the fun is so 
superabundant as sometimes to degenerate 
into buffoonery; but all the same it is long 
since we laughed so much over a book as 
over Mr. Deir’s. “ Fills to purge melan¬ 


choly ” would be a fair description of it. 
We must quote one remark. Speaking of 
a certain place in Norway, the author 
remarks—“ Arable land is almost as scarce 
here as Art in a Royal Academy Exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

Jenny's Bawbee is all about a young 
Scotch girl, who fell into the dutches of 
a wicked, mesmerising, fortune-hunting 
guardian, who wanted to force her into a 
marriage with him because of her wealth. 
Jenny, however, had a good deal of the 
national obstinacy about her; and she stead¬ 
fastly decliued the overtures of her repulsive 
lover, being heartened in her resistance by 
her love for the young doctor Ulrio 
Aithsting. But she had a bad time of it in 
Shetland with Paul Cheyne, her guardian; 
and she was weak and ill almost beyond 
recovery when she was rescued from the 
villain’s grip by the gallant "Ulric. The 
characters aro well drawn. In the first 
part of the book are many snatches of 
pawky Scotch humour, and towards the 
end more serious passages. The whole 
narrative is very readable. 

G. Babwett Smith. 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Aeromancy. By Margaret L. Woods. (Elkin 
Mathews.} Prominent among contemporary 
poetesses, Mrs. Woods has already signed her 
name to so much of value that a new book of 
lyrics from her pen deserves every iota of the 
attention which it is bound to attract. Re¬ 
membering past morsels of delight, all zealous 
searchers after true poetry will hasten to dis¬ 
cover of what nature are the contents of 
Aeromancy, the tiny volume contributed by 
Mrs. Woods to Mr. Elkin Mathews’s “ Shilling 
Garland.” We are forgetful of neither the 
fragments of excellence in London Visions nor 
the strength and music in Christ in Hades, 
when we give it as our opinion that it has been 
left to the authoress of the book now before us ' 
to produce the most desirable member of this 
series. To every man his favourite. Judges 
may possibly differ as to the recipient of the 
chief laurel, but we cannot imagine that a 
single one of them will be found to dispute the 
very real merit displayed in the nine poems 
held between these light brown covers. The 
commonest reproach levelled by his detractors 
against the minor poet of the period is that his 
ability to tinkle exceeds his ability to think 
with any degree of depth. Perhaps, though, 
the absence of strong mental pabulum from 
the offerings of the small muses may be read as 
a sign of modesty, or else as a signal of 
fatigue; for, after noting centuries of repe¬ 
tition, some of our songsters may easily be 
pardoned if they refuse the task of supplying 
riders to the propositions of those who have 
had the best of the handicap by being born 
long ago. Every year it grows harder and 
harder to make a novel remark abont a crocus, 
a sweetheart, a dove, a tree, or a stream. 
Mrs. Woods takes up a position midway be¬ 
tween the thinker and the tinkler. Without 
being too complicated, she yet takes pleasure 
in approaching the public with a fair load of 
thoughtfulness, thongh there are moments when 
she likes to kick up her heels (if she will pardon 
our want of elegance in expression) in a pretty 
frolic of rhyming, careless of weight, careless 
of metrical order, careless of everything save 
the whim to be heedlessly eostatic. “ An April 
Song ” may serve as a capital example of this 
mood. It is swift and sunny enough to take a 
I big promise of spring into every winter house- 
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hold: it ii fall of birds’ whistling and opening 
flowers and fostering winds. The longest poem 
in Aeromanacy is the one which gives a title to 
the book. If it were not speckled with too 
pronounced Latinisms and Graecisms, and 
blemished by the occasional appearances of 
obscurity, we should like it better, though we 
are tempted by its many beauties to shut our 
eyes to its few imperfections. It is, however, 
not unreasonable to advance a complaint against 
the second of the two stanzas following: 

“ The watchers in the everlasting towers. 

Blind watchers of bright heaven, the balls who 
own 

No changing years, but the unchanging hours— 

“ Listen! They strike: a sinister monotono 

Deep as all time. The some sound and who 
hears 

Could be the same, did she not hear alone ” 

Nowhere does Mrs. Woods make a truer union 
of pathos and melody than in the affecting 
piece entitled “On the Death of an Infant,’’ a 
poem which is destined to command room in 
the future anthologies of serious English verse. 
We venture to steal for quotation four from its 
thirteen beautiful sections : 

** Alas ! the littlo child is dead. 

O sorrow for the downy bead 
That used to keep his mother’s arm 
And bosom warm, 

And now the chilling earth instead 
Must hide, for he is dead! 

“ Moum mothers, ye who know how sweet 
They were, the blossom-coloured feet 
That in our dusty pathways yet 
No print bad set, 

So that the world trill scarcely mark 
Their little track into the dark. 

Only for one the baby feet 
Have left earth incomplete. 

• • * * 

“ When last she wept—how many years 
Ago it reams !—he dried her tears 
With wandering touches velvet-sleek 
IJpon her cheek. 

Now on his fragile breast she bows 
Her shaken mouth and heavy brows, 

And holds him fast, while he nor feus 
Nor wonders at her tears. 

“ Ye mothers, let her not alone 
Make on this little dust her moan. 

Be near with looks of love and touch 
Not over-much 

Her quivering grief with words, but wend 
With her to-day made mote than friend 
By ancient mysteries of Earth, 

By solemn pongs of death and birth. 

Made consecrate, apart, unknown 
Save unto you alone.” 

Aeromancy is a pamphlet not to be missed. It 
deserves the votes, the shillings, and the love 
of all who wish their shelves to carry the best 
products of song. 

My Rosary, and Other Poems. By Gustav 
Kobbe. (New York: Richmond.) It is, un¬ 
fortunately, an act of duty rather than of 
pleasure to turn from the notable performance 
of Mrs. Woods to the easy-going pipe upon 
which Mr. Gustav Kobbe blows his couple of 
dozen ditties. It is not likely that tile author 
of My Rosary will take this comment to heart; 
but in case he is more than usually sensitive, 
we hasten to admit that our remark would 
apply with force to many a young poet who 
has contrived to win plaudits from the public, 
for the standard reached by the authoress of 
Aeromancy is most difficult of attainment. 
Mr. Kobbb has been in the habit of reading 
prose and verse from the platform; and from 
time to time he has included in his programme 
certain rhymed effusions of his own, with the 
result that some of the audienoe, following the 


example of Oliver Twist, have asked for more. 
It is owing to the kindness of these enthusiasts 
that Mr. Kobbe has been enabled to send out 
to the world his little bundle of songs. Some¬ 
times the writer under review strikes a waggish 
lyre, not without a certain tone of amusement; 
sometimes he is all for vers de socii’te ; and some¬ 
times he is as grave as a Puritan. That Mr. 
Austin Dobson has no need to quake upon his 
throne these verses, written after the arrival of 
a lady’s photograph, will sufficiently prove: 

“ I have received your photograph 
Accompanied by your autograph, 

And baste my warmest thanks to send 
To you, my very charming friend. 

“ Who’s found (this all will sure agree on) 
What baffled old Ponce de Leon : 

The fountain of eternal youth!— 

Now don't protest, for it’s the truth.” 

Wherever we turn in these pages, we find verses 
accurately composed as far as metrical necessities 
are concerned, but our search for aught of a 
valuable character has not been rewarded. 
There is nothing of higher class in this volume 
than “ So we’re together. Love,” of which we 
quote exaotly half: 

“ So we’re together, love, the sky 
Seems blue though it be grey; 

And winter’s unkind voice assumes 
The gracious speech of May ; 

And be it sad or singing weather, 

We reck not, love, so we’re together! 

“ So we’re together, love, the world 
Moves sweetly on in tune; 

Each flower becomes a dew-washed ro c e, 

Each month a balmy June; 

And be it sad or singing weather, 

We reck not, love, for we’re together ! ” 

A word of praise must be accorded to those 
who have dressed Mr. Kobbe’s muse so 
prettily. 

Julian's Vision, and Other Poems. By F. W. 
Kingston. (Fisher Unwin.) Of all the traps 
set to ensnare the feet of young rhymers none 
is so deadly as that of inordinate length. For 
some obscure reason, there is a delusion abroad 
that no poet has won his spurs unless he has 
bubbled over with several thousands of lines 
devoted to a single subject. This extraordinary 
notion is very hard to defeat. It seems to be 
bred in the bones of juvenile songsters. 
Hundreds have made the same mistake as Mr. 
Kingston; hundreds will succeed him with a 
similar error, failing to see that a quatrain of 
excellence is more to be desired than a million 
leagues of second-rate verse-spinning. Because 
we detect signs of promise in Julian's Vision, 
we are particularly sorry to observe Mr. King¬ 
ston’s adherence to the antique fad which we 
have just denounced. If there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that the writer 
of this book is quite unprepared for the com¬ 
position of a long poem. Why, he begins to 
flag before he has covered a rood of his journey ; 
without waiting for the authentic epithet, he is 
content to jot down the commonplace; and he 
is most sparing of midnight oil when he should 
bum it with extravagance. Speaking in all 
kindness, we heartily advise Mr. Kingston to 
have done with lengthy poetical trips, or, if he 
must exercise himself in extended pastime of 
this sort, to stack the products of his energy in 
pigeon-holes. Practice makes perfect, and, 
therefore, diligence is to be encouraged; but, 
asthe process of improvements necessarily slow, 
it is well to think more than twice before pelting 
the pnblio with the enormous fruits of industry. 
What we want in these busy days is brevity 
arm-in-arm with beauty. Elongated mediocrity 
must die the death consequent upon general 
neglect. There are five poems in this book, of 
winch our favourite is “ Northampton,” a tribute 


to the birthplace of the poet. The condnsion 
is both neat and effective: 

“ Though. Northampton, in thee now 
Scanty arc the friends I know, 

Yet my heart withiu doth keep 
Kindly thoughts more warm and deep 
For thy aproned sons of toil 
Thau for those on other soil. 

Gold and silver treasures rare 
Fall not to the poet's share. 

All hia treasure was inlaid 
In bis heart when he was made. 

Hence he nothing more can give 
Thau the thoughts that ia him live, 

And like goldm rivers wind 
Through else barren track i of mind. 

This 1 give, then ; ho who wakes 
To the joy of woods and lakes, 

He whom mountains, clouds, aud seas. 

Birds, and flowers, and green fields ploaso, 
Knows a cure for envy’s tiros, 

Lust, and rage, and low desires ; 

Knows that men of virtuous will 
Than great kings are greater still; 

Knows that he who virtuous is 
Need not fear that aught amiss 
Con befall him on this tide 
Or the other of Death’s tide.” 

This little volume is far from being devoid of 
felicities, and we look forward with confidence 
to more valuable work from its author. 

Poems of Love and Nature. By Charles W. 
Cayzer. (Elliot Stock.) Because the good 
and the utterly worthless stand side by side in 
Poems of Love and Nature, we are obliged to 
presume that Mr. Cayzer knows no tests 
whereby he can distinguish gold from alloy. 
If ever an unequal book of verse came from tbe 
press, it is surely the volume now in front of 
us. Much contained in it is uncouth, much is 
absurd, much is bad beyond tbe dreams of 
badness; aud yet there are a few sweet 
snatches, a few glimpses of a taking kind, 
which go to prove how unnecessary it is for 
Mr. Cayzer to indulge his taste for what is 
littlo, tawdry, aud exasperating. There are 
moments when he is worth hearing. We will 
make an end by remembering these alone. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NR tVS. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. announce a 
History of the Coldstieam Guards, from 1815 
to 1885, by Lieut.-Colonel Boss-of-Bladens- 
burg, with coloured plates, drawings, and 
maps, by Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson. 

Mr. David Nutt has in preparation a 
Spanish text of Don Quixote, based upon the 
original edition, as revised by the late John 
Ormsby and Mr. James Fitzmaurice Kelly, with 
an introduction and notes by the latter. It 
will be in two volumes, royal octavo, hand¬ 
somely printed at the Edinburgh University 
Press; and will be issued ia a very small 
edition. 

The Parade is the title of an illustrated gift- 
book for boys aud girls, which Mr. Gleeson 
White has been editing for Messrs. Henry 
& Co. Like the Pageant, a new number of 
which is also in hand for the coming season, it 
will consist of contributions by various authors 
and artists. John Oliver Hobbes has written a 
fairy tale for it, the first from her pen, which 
Mr. Leslie Brooke has illustrated. Besides her 
and Mrs. Moles worth, who ooocludes the book 
with a story about young children, there will 
be found the names of Barry Pain, Laurence 
Housman, Max Beerbohm (the two latter illus¬ 
trating their own stories), Mrs. Mary E. Mann, 
Bichard Le Gallienne, Norrey s O'Connell, Edgar 
Jepson, Paul Creswich; and those of Alan 
Wright, Leon Solon, and Charles Bobinson as 
illustrators. The binding has been specially 
designed by Mr. Paul Woordroffe, and there is 
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a title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. Messrs. 
Henry hope to have the book ready by 
October 15. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey propose to pub¬ 
lish during the autumn a collected edition of 
Mr. John Davidson’s stories and fantastic tales, 
in four volumes, to be severally entitled The 
Pilgrimage of Strongsoul, Baptist Lake, The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, and Ninian 
Jamieson. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a new volume by Mrs. Manniogton Caffyn, 
the author of “ A Yellow Aster,” to be called 
A Quaker Grandmother. It will be published 
about the middle of next month. 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, the historian 
of several of the Highland clans, is now en¬ 
gaged upon a history of the Munros, or Clan 
Rothaich, based largely upon MS. material 
hitherto unpublished. The book will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. A. & W. Mackenzie, of Inver¬ 
ness. 

Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, near 
Bradford, the author of a long series of topo¬ 
graphical works, has now completed a book on 
Bingley: its History and Scenery, which will 
be issued to subscribers through Messrs. 
Harrison, of Bingley. It will be illustrated 
with drawings of old buildings, sketches of 
scenery, portraits, reproductions of coats of 
arms, &c. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. are about to issue the Bev. W. Camp¬ 
bell’s Articles of Christian Instruction in Favor- 
lang-Fnrmosan, Dutch and English, edited 
from Vertrecht’s MS. of 1650, with Psalman- 
azar’s Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, and Happart’s Favorlang Vocabu¬ 
lary. The volume is a companion one to “St. 
Matthew in Sinkang-FormoBan,” by the same 
editor; and special interest attaches to both 
works now that the Japanese are arranging to 
open up the whole eastern or aboriginal side of 
their recently acquired possession. 

Uniform with “ From Far Formosa,” of 
which they have just published a third edition, 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier will pub¬ 
lish immediately a new book, entitled A Cycle 
of Cathay, or China South and North, with 
Personal Beminiscences. The author is the 
Bev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who was for two years 
connected with the American Embassy, and for 
a quarter of a century president of the Tungwen 
College at Peking. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication Armenia and the Armenians in 
Ancient and Modern Times, with some reference 
to the present crisis, by an Old Indian. The 
same firm will publish shortly Cardinal Man¬ 
ning as presented, in His Own Letters and Notes, 
by Mr. Stanley Boamer. 

Mr. B. Fletcher Bobinson has almost 
ready his work on Rughy Football, which will 
form the first volume of Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co.’s “ Sporting Series.” Messrs. 
Frank Mitchell, Gregor MacGregor, C. J. N. 
Fleming, B. H. Cattell, H. B. Tristram, and 
C. B. Nicholl contribute chapters to the book, 
which will be illustrated, and dedicated to Mr. 
Bowland Hill. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is issuing a new 
edition of Rambles in Galloway, by Mr. Malcolm 
Me. L. Harper, with more than eighty illus¬ 
trations, including most of those contained in 
the first edition. 

The first volume of the Welsh translation of 
the “ Guild Library ” series, by the Bev. D. E. 
Jenkins—namely, Bywyd a Byw (“Life and 
Conduct ”), by Dr. Cameron Lees, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. A. & C. Black in a few days. 
Principal J. F. Roberts, of Aberystwith, has 


written an introduction ; and an appendix has 
been added containing lists of “ the best 
hundred books,” selected by ten ministers of 
the four leading denominations and the Estab¬ 
lished Church in the Principality. Another of 
the series, The Neio Testament and its Writers, 
by Dr. McClymont, recently appeared in 
Portuguese; and a French translation of 
Principal Grant’s Religions of the World will 
shortly be published at Geneva. 

The Baptist Tract and Book Society will 
issue, at the end of September, a work by 
a new writer, entitled The Clue to the Ages. 
It deals critically with the evolutionary 
hypothesis, propounding an alternative 
theory, which the author calls “creation by 
principle.” 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. announce the 
“Falstaff” edition of Shakspere, in one 
volume, based mainly upon the text of Delius. 
It will be printed in large type, on good paper 
with wide margins, bound in cloth, and sold at 
the low price of 3s. 6d. 

A new serial story by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
entitled “ A Traitor’s Triumph,” a modem life- 
drama founded on fact, will commence in the 
number of Cassell's Saturday Journal published 
on September 16, which will also contain the 
first of a series of complete tales by Mr. Bichard 
Dowling, under the title of “ Stories of London 
Night.” 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins— to whom has been 
entrusted the task of writing a biography of 
the late Lady Burton—asks that letters or 
other material may be sent to him, at 8, Man- 
deville-place, W. 


TRANSLATION. 
garibaldi’s last poem. 

Friendship pervading spirit of the blest, 
Sublimest bounty of the Infinite, 

Imperishable as the Alpine height 
That stands secure in everlasting rest : 

And what were we, it thou wert unpossest 
Midst all the adversities that do us spite ? 
What but thy power can shelter the opprest 
And lift this sunken people to the light ? 

All pass the Styx—love, pride, ambition’s dream, 
And human greatness flies, a fugitive, 

To vanish, cloud-like, in the Lethic stream ; 

Thou, emanate from God, alone dost live 
The life of the immortal and supreme 
The holy oomfort which is thine to give. 

Evelyn Marttnengo Cesaresco. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. George Neilson's paper in the Anti¬ 
quary on the use of churches as forts is very 
interesting, but not nearly so long as it might 
have been with advantage to the reader. We 
doubt, indeed, whether there be any part of 
Europe where some of the rural churches have 
not been intended for the double purpose of 
prayer and defence. In cities and large towns 
this was uncommon, though far from rare, for 
in most instances they were protected by the 
city walls, and often the castle nearly adjoined 
them. In some parts of Germany the church¬ 
yard walls were themselves a fortification, and 
even in England some of our religious houses 
were surrounded by a fortified wall, though 
this was less common than on the continent. 
The Augustinian house at Thornton-on- 
Humber was surrounded by a strong wall to 
protect the inmates from the ravages of pirates. 
Those who know the village churches along the 
English border will not have forgotten that 
the towers of many of them seem as if they 
were meant to be garrisoned, as we know at 
times they were. Mr. F. R. McClintock con¬ 
tributes an excellent account of Guerarde in 


Brittany. The Church of St. Aubinis evidently 
an interesting structure, but the city walls are 
the principal sources of interest, as they are 
nearly complete. They were, it seems, erected 
by Duke Jean Y. in 1431, out of the proceeds of 
the hearth money and the octrois of the place. 
There are four gates—all of them are, of course, 
now out of use for military purposes; but the 
principal one, the Porte St. Michael, which is 
more like a castle than a gateway, is used for 
preserving the archives of the city and neigh¬ 
bourhood. The “ Notes of the Month ” are, as 
usual, very interesting. One fact we must not 
neglect to mention that is recorded therein. 
In the parish church of Tonge, in Shropshire, 
is a most beautiful carved cup or chalice of 
silver gilt and crystal. This it seems is about 
to be sold for the sake of increasing the incum¬ 
bent’s stipend. If it should not be already too 
late, the Chancellor of the diocese can surely 
prohibit this sacrilege. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

TnE CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Theology, &c. — “ Nouum Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum 
Editionem S. Hieronymi,” ad. codd. mss. 
fidem recensuit I. Wordsworth, Episcopus 
Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem ad- 
sumto H. I. White, partis i. fasc. v. 
(completing part i.); “A Concordance to the 
Septuagint,” by the late Edwin Hatch and 
H. A. Bedpath, part vi.; “ The Peshitto Ver¬ 
sion of the Gospels,” edited by G. BL Gwilliam, 
parti.; “The Memphitic Version of the New 
Testament,” edited by G. Horner; “ Samaritan 
Liturgies,” edited by A. E. Cowley; “ A 
Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed,” 
by G. D. W. Ommanney; “ Latin Versions of 
the Canons of the Greek Councils of the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries,” by C. H. Turner; 
“ Sancti Irenaei Novum Testamentum,” edited 
by W. Sanday; “ Legenda Augliae,” edited by 
C. Horstmann, in 2 vols. ; “ Old Testament 
History for Schools,” by T. H. Stokoe, 
part iii.—“The Disruption to the Return from 
Captivity.” 

Greek and Latin. —“The Politics of Aris¬ 
totle,” edited by W. L. Newman, vols. iii. and 
iv. (completing the work); “Sources for Greek 
History between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars,” edited by G. F. Hill; “The Tragio 
Drama of the Greeks,” by A. E. Haigh; 
“Horace,” a miniature text, edited by E. C. 
Wickham; “ Ovid, Heroidea,” edited by 

Arthur Palmer. 

Oriental. — “Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit 
B. Payne Smith, fasc. x.; “ An Abridged 
Syriac Lexicon,” by J. Payne Smith (Mrs. 
Margoliouth), part ii.; “A Hebrew and 
English .Lexicon of the Old Testament,” based 
on the Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by 
E. Bobinson, edited by Francis Brown, S. B. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs, part vi.; Gesenius’ 
“ Hebrew Grammar,” translated from the 
twenty-sixth German edition by A. E. Cowley ; 
“ A Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Pushtu MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by H. 
Ethc, part ii.; “A Catalogue of the Armenian 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by 8. Baronian ; 
“A Record of the Buddhist Practices in India 
and the Malay Archipelago” (671-695 a.d.), 
by I-Tsing, translated and edited by J. 
Takakusu. 

General Literature and Modem Languages .— 
“ Studies in Dante,” by E. Moore, series i.— 
“ Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante ” ; 
“ Johnsoniana,” edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, in 
2 vols.; “A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS.,” by F. Madan, vol. iv.; “Higher 
Gymnastics,” by W. Maclaren; Cervantes, 
“ Sancho Panza in Barataria,” edited by [C. 

Bevenot. boogie 
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Art and Archaeology. —“ A Catalogue of the 
Fortnum Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum,” by C. Drury E. Fortnum; “A 
Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students,” by 
Arthur Thomson, with many illustrations; 
“ The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford,” 
with illustrations, by T, G. Jackson; “ A Local 
History of Phrygia,” part ii., by W. M. 
Ramsay; “ Aetolia,” by W. J. Woodhouse; 
“ Cults of the Greek States,” by L. R. Famell, 
vol. iii. (completing the work) ; “ A 

Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Cyprus 
Museum,” by J. L. Myres. 

History, Geography, Biography, Law, etc.— 
“ History of the New World called America,” 
by E. J. Payne, vol. ii.; “The Blazon of 
Episcopacy,” by W. K. R. Bedford, second 
edition ; Burnet's “ History of My Own Time,” 
new edition, vols. i. and ii., by Osmund Airy; 
“ Selections from the Whitefoord Papers,” 
edited by W. A. S. Hewins ; “ The Landnima- 
B6c.” edited by the late G. Vigfiissou and 
F. York Powell; “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices,” by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, vols. 
vii. and viii.; “ Adam Smith’s Glasgow Lec¬ 
tures on Jurisprudence,” edited from MS. 
notes by E. Carman; “ Catalogue of the 
Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the Bodleian Library,” 
by W. D. Macray, part ii.; “Historical Atlas 
of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the 
Roman Empire,” comprising also maps of parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with 
European history, edited by R. L. Poole. 

The English Language and Literature .— 
“Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part 
iv., section 2, edited by T. N. Toller; “ A Short 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” by Henry Sweet; 
“A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” further portions of D, edited by James 
A. H. Murray, and of F, edited by H. Bradley; 
“ Works Attributed to Chaucer,” one volume, 
edited by W. W. Skeat. 

Physical Science and Philosophy. —“ Practical 
Work in Light, and Practical Work in Sound,” 
by W. G. Woollcombe; “ The Opus Magus of 
Roger Bacon,” edited by J. H. Bridges, in 2 
vols.; “British Moralists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, in 2 
vols. 

Sacred Books of the East. —VoL xlii., “ Hymns 
of the Atbarva-Veda.” translated by M. Bloom¬ 
field; vol. xliii., “The Satapatha-Brahmana,” 
translated by J. Eggeling, part iii.; vol. xlvi., 
“ Vedic Hymns,” translated by F. Max Muller 
and H. Oldenberg, part ii. 

Anecdota Series. —Firdausi’s “Yusuf and 
Zalikhu,” edited by H. Ethe; “ Kanva Sata- 
patha Brahmana,” edited by J. Eggeling ; 
“ The Mantrapatha,” edited by M. Wintemitz; 
“ The Letters of Abu 1* Ala El Ma’arri,” edited 
byD. S. Margoliouth; Bale's “ Index Britanniae 
Seriptorum,” edited by R. L. Poole; and “ Old 
English Glosses,” edited by A. S. Napier. 


MB. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Belles-Li tires .—“Modem French Masters, a 
Series of Biographical and Critical Reviews,” 
by American artists, with wood engravings 
by Mr. Timothy Cole and others, edited by 
Air. John C. Van Dyke; “ In Bohemia with 
Du Maurier,” by Felix Moscheles, illustrated 
with drawings by Mr. George Du Maurier; 
Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” translated by 
Mr. A. G. Foster-Barham, illustrated by Mr. 
W. A. Phillips; “Talks about Autographs,” 
by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, with portraits 
and facsimiles ; “ Architecture in Italy from 
the Sixth to the Eleventh Century,” by Raffaele 
Cattaneo, translated by the Contessa Isabel 
Curtis-Cholmely, with photogravure frontis- 
I piece and illustrations. 

History .—“The Year after the Armada, and 
i other Historical Studies,” by Major Martin A. 


Sharp Hume, illustrated; “ The Inner Life of 
the House of Commons,” a record extracted 
from the writings of William White, with a 
prefatory note by his son, “Mark Ruther¬ 
ford,” and an introduction by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; “Turkey and the Armenian 
Atrocities,” by the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, 
assisted by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor, and others, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Miss Frances E. Willard; “ The Report 
of the Recess Committee : a Round Table Con¬ 
ference,” by Mr. Horaoe Plunkett and others; 
“Richard Cobden and the Jubilee of Free 
Trade,” by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the late 
Henry Dunckley, Dr. Theodor Barth, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, and Mr. Charles 
Villiers, with an introduction by Mr. Richard 
Gowing. 

Story of the Nations. —“ The Balkans,” by 
Mr, W. Miller; “British India,” by Mr. R. W. 
Frazer; “ Modem France,” by Andre Le Bon, 
translated by Miss Bella Duffy; and “ Canada,” 
by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian 
House of Commons. 

Children's Study. —Illustrated with frontis¬ 
pieces, “ A Child’s History of England,” by 
Miss Frances E. Cook; “A Child’s History of 
Ireland,” edited by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien; and 
“ A Child’s History of Germany,” by Mrs. 
Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 

Biography. —“ A Village Politician : the Life 
Story of John Buckley,” with an introduction; 
“The Early Correspondence of Hans von 
Billow,” edited by his wife, selected and trans¬ 
lated by Miss Constance Bache, with portraits ; 
“The Life of General Gordon,” by Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, illustrated ; “ Forerunners of Modern 
Socialism during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century,” by Messrs. Karl Kautsky and 
E. Bernstein, translated from the revised 
German edition; “ Twelve Bad Women,” 

a companion volume to “Twelve Bad Men,” 
illustrated; “ Hain Friswell: the Story of His 
Life," written by his daughter, Miss Laura 
Hain Friswell, with a selection of his essays; 
“ Bishop Doyle ” (The New Irish Library), by 
Mr. M. Mac Donagh. 

Travel. —“ Pioneer Work in the Alps of New 
Zealand,” by Mr. Arthur P. Harper, with 
pictures and maps; “The Island of Capri: 
a Mediterranean Elysium,” by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, translated by Mr. M. Douglas 
Fairbaim; “ Climbing Reminiscences of the 
Dolomites,” by Leone Sinigaglia, translated by 
Miss Mary Alice Vialls, with an introduction 
by Mr. Edmund J. Garwood, illustrated; 
“Rambles in Galloway,” by Mr. Malcolm 
McL. Harper, illustrated ; “ On the Nile with 
a Camera,” by Mr. Anthony Wilkin, illustrated. 

Fiction. —“ The Grey Man,” by Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett, illustrated by Mr. Seymour Lucas; 
“ Brer Mortal,” by Mr. J. Hancock, illus¬ 
trated; “School in Fairy Land,” by Mrs. 
E. H. Strain, illustrated by Mr. Leslie Brooke; 
“His First Year at School,” by Mr. Alfred 
West; “ Queer People : a Book about Brownies 
and Others,” by Mr. Palmer Cox, illustrated; 
“Tales of Ind,” by Mr. T. Raiua Krishna, 
with an introduction by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Miller; “ Fairy Tales from Finland,” trans¬ 
lated by Miss Ella R. Christie from the Swedish 
of Zach Topelius, with illustrations by Miss 
Ada Holland ; “ His Native Wife, by Mr. Louis 
Beoke, and “The Altruist,” by Ouida (both in 
the “ Century Library ”); “ An Impossible 
Person,” by Miss Constance Cotterill (in the 
“Autonym Library”); “Rada," by Mile. 
Helene Vacaresco and Signor George de 
Sarmento; “The Piebald Horse, and other 
Stories,” by Mr. Arthur Burrell; and “ Le 
Selve,” by Ouida; “ In a Man’s Mind,” by Mr. 
John Reay Watson; “The Herb-Moon,” by 
John Oliver Hobbes ; “ A Daughter of the 
Fen,” by Mr. J. T. Bealby; and “Passports” 
by Mr. I. J. Armstrong (a “ Little Novel ”). 


Miscellaneous .—“ Bards of the Gael and 
Gall,” edited by Dr. George Sigerson ; “ With¬ 
out Prejudice,” by Mr. I. Zangwill; “ Cat and 
Bird Stories,” from the Spectator, with an 
introduction by Mr. St. Loe Strachey ; “The 
Shadow Show,” by Mr. Peter S. Newell, illus¬ 
trated ; and “ A Roll of Thoughts Selected from 
the Works of the Right Hon. W. E Glad¬ 
stone.” 


MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Sentimental Tommy : the Story of His 
Boyhood,” by J. M. Barrie; “ What Cheer ! ” 
by W. Clark Russell, dedicated by permission 
to the Duke of York; “ A Puritan’s Wife,” by 
Max Pemberton, illustrated; “ Mrs. Clift”s 
Yacht,” by Frank Stockton, with 8 full- 
page illustrations ; “ The Rogue's March,” by 
E. W. Hornung; “ The Black Watch: the 

Record of a Historic Regiment,” by Archibald 
Forbes, with frontispiece; “ Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace,” by Archibald 
Forbes, with a portrait of the author (cheap 
edition) ; new volumes of the “ Century 
Science Series,” edited by Sir Henry Roscoe— 
“ Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher,” by 
Dr. T. E. Thorpe; and “ Charles Darwiu and 
the Theory of Natural Selection,” by Prof. 
Edward B. Poulton; “Songs for Soldiers and 
Sailors,” by John Farmer ; “ Ballads and 

Songs,” by William Makepeace Thackeray, 
with illustrations by H. M. Brock ; “ The 
Works of Charles Burton Barber,” illustrated 
with 41 plates and a portrait, with intro¬ 
duction by Harry Furniss ; “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, with 
upwards of 100 illustrations by Jenny 
Nystrbm-Stoopendaal; “ The Story of My 

Life,” by Sir Richard Temple, with two 
portraits of the author, in 2 vols. ; “ Social 
England,” edited by H. D. Traill, vol. vi. : 
from the Battle of Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885 ; “ The Story of the Sea.” 
by Q, with contributions by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, H. O. Arnold-Forster, W. Laird 
Clowes, Herbert W. Wilson, &c., with original 
illustrations, in 2 vols. ; “ Battles of the 

Nineteenth Century,” with numerous illustra¬ 
tions, in 2 vols.; “Merry Girls of England,” 
by L. T. Meade, with 8 full-page plates; 
“Shod with Silence” and “ The Phantom of 
the River,” by Edward 8. Ellis, each with 
4 full-page illustrations; “To the Death,” by 
R. D. Chetwode, with 4 plates; “ The Lights 
of Sydney,” au Australian romance, by Lilian 
Turner, illustrated ; “ The Capture of the 
Estrella ; a Tale of the Slave Trade,” by Com¬ 
mander Claud Harding, with 8 full - page 
illustrations by J. Williamson; “ The Magazine 
of Art Volume for 1890,” with about 400 
illustrations, a series of etchings aud photo¬ 
gravures, and numerous full - page plates ; 
“Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England 
and Wales,” descriptive, historical, pictorial, 
with nearly 600 original illustrations, in 2 vols.; 
“ H. W. Mesdag : the Painter of the North 
Sea,” with etchings and descriptive text by 
Ph. Zilcken, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell; “ Our Railways : their Origin, 
Development, Incident, and Romance,” by 
John Pendleton, with nearly 300 illustrations, 
in 2 vols. (popular edition); “The Story of 
Our Planet,” by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, 
with coloured plates and maps and about 
100 illustrations (cheap edition); “The Tidal 
Thames,” by Grant Allen, with India proof 
impressions of twenty photogravure plates, and 
many other illustrations in the text, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllie (popular 
edition); " Manchester, Old and New,” by 
William Arthur Shaw, with illustrations after 
original drawings by H. E. Tidmarsh, in 3 
vols.; “ Chums Yearly Volume for 1896,” with 12 
Digitized by *■ 
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coloured and tinted plates, over 1000 pictures, 
6 serial stories by S. Walkey, Andrew Home, 
Charles J. Hansford, H. Harrow-North, Harry 
Collingwood, and Robert Or rton; “ Little Folks 
Christmas Volume for 1890,” with pictures on 
nearly every page, together with 6 full-page 
coloured plates and numerous illustrations 
printed in colour; “ Bo-l'tep Yearly Volume 
for 1890,” a treasury for the little ones, illus¬ 
trated with 8 coloured plates and numerous 
pictures printed in colour; ‘‘Rhymes for the 
Young Folk,” a volume of original verse, by 
William Allingham, with a series of pictures in 
colour by Helen Allingham, Kate Greenaway, 
Caroline Paterson, and Harry Fumiss (cheap 
edition); “ The Old Fairy Tales,” with illus¬ 
trations (cheap edition) ; “ Cassell's Family 
Magazine Volume for 1896,” with about 750 
original illustrations ; “ The Quiver Volume for 
1890,” with about 700 illustrations, and a 
coloured picture for frontispiece; “ Cassell's 
Saturday Journal Volume tor 1890,” with 
numerous illustrations; Work, the illustrated 
weekly journal for mechanics; Building World, 
the new practical journal on building and 
building trades; Cottage Gardening, edited by 
W. Robinson, illustrated with four coloured 
plates and numerous woodcuts. 

MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

First volumes of “ Tho Temple Dramatists ”— 
Webster’s “ Duchess of Haiti,” edited by Prof. 
Vaughan; Harlowo’s “Edward II.,” edited by 
A. Wilson Verity ; Jenson’s “ Every Han in 
his Humour,” edited by Prof. Dixon ; First 
volumes of “The Temple Classics”—Words¬ 
worth’s “Prelude”; bacon’s “Essays”; Sir 
Thomas lirowne’s “Il'digio Medici and Urn 
Burial ” ; Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels ” ; 
Walton's “ Complete Angler,” edited by 
Andrew Lang, and illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan; “ The Rook of Ruth,” pictured 

and designed by W. B. Macdougall, with an 
introduction by Ernest- Rhys; “The Book of 
Job,” with designs by II. Granville Fell, and an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs ; “ The Flame 
Flowor, and other Stories,” written and illus¬ 
trated by J. F. Sullivan; “The Zankiwank 
and the Bletherwitch: a Fairy Extravaganza,” 
by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackbam; “ Snow White and Rose 
Red, and other Plays for Children,” by 
Mrs. Clare Ryland, illustrated by Mrs. 
H. Adams; “ Burma and tho Burmese,” by 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, with 12 photogravures and 
50 other illustrations from photographs and 
drawings; “ Songs of Love and Death.” by 
Margaret Armour, illustrated by W. B. 
Hacdougall; “ Pictures from Greek Vases ” : 
the White Athenian Lekythi—a series of twelve 
polychrome plates, representing the paintings 
on typical examples of the White Athenian 
Lekythi, drawn in colour from the originals by 
Henry Wallis, together with descriptive ex¬ 
planatory text, and numerous other illustra¬ 
tions from vases in black and white; “The 
Wheels of Chance,” by H. G. Wells, illustrated 
by J. Ayton Symington ; “ Belial’s Burdens ; 
or, Down with the McWhings,” written and 
illustrated by J. F. Sullivan; Kate Greenaway’s 
Almanao and Diary for 1897 ; “ The Lyric 
Poems of Herrick,” edited by Ernest Rhys; 
Alphonse Dandet’s “ Jack and Robert Bel¬ 
mont ” ; “ Man,” a series of short story 

sketches, by L. Quiller Couch; “ Amos Judd,” 
by J. A. Mitchell; “ Mistress 8pitfire,” a 
story of the Civil War, by J. S. Fletcher ; 
“ The Bookworm’s Birthday Book ” ; “ Ballads 
of Brave Deeds,” by Canon Rawnsley, with a 
prefatory note and frontispiece by Mr. G. . 
Watts; “The Master Beggars,” by L. Cope 
Comford; “Summer in Aready,” by James 
L. Alien; “Carmen,” by Prosper Merimee, 
translated by Edmund H. Garrett, with a 
memoir of the author by Louise Imogen 


Guiney, illustrated with five etched plates and 
seven etched vignettes from drawings by 
Edmund H. Garrett, and a photogravure 
frontispiece of Calve as Carmen; “Ethics of 
the Surface, No. I. : The Rudeness of the 
Honourable Mr. Leatherhead,” by Gordon 
Seymour (Dr. C. Waldstein); “ Quo Vadis,” 
a narrative of Rome in the time of Nero, by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin ; “ The Trespasser,” by 
Gilbert Parker, revised edition. 

MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Dulcie Everton,” by E. Lynn Linton, in 
2 vols.; “ The City of Refuge,” by Sir Walter 
Besant, in 3 vols.; “The Queen's Cup,” by 
G. A. Henty, in 3 vols. ; “ The Charm, and 
other Drawing-room Plays,” by Sir Walter 
Besant and Walter H. Pollock, with 50 illus¬ 
trations by Chris. Hammond and A. Jule 
Goodman; “Revenge,” by Robert Barr, with 
12 illustrations by Lancelot Speed, G. Manton, 
and Stanley Wood ; “ Barker’s Luck, and other 
Stories,” by Bret Harte, with 39 illustrations 
by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy, A. Morrow, and 
T. Jiilich ; “ Devil’s Ford, &c.,” by Bret Harte, 
with a frontispiece by W. H. Overend; “New 
Poems,” by Bret Harte; “A Capful o’ Nails: 
a North-Country Story,” by David Christie 
Murray ; “ Sabastiani’s Secret,” by S. E. 

Waller, with 12 illustrations by the author ; 
“Jerry the Dreamer,” by Will Payne; “In the 
Kingdom of Kerry, and other Stories,” by B. 
M. Croker ; “ Young Lochinvar,” by J. E. 
Muddock ; “ The Royal Christopher,” by 

Justin Huntly McCarthy ; “A Minion of the 
Moon,” by T. W. Speight, being the 
“ Gentleman’s Annual ” for Christmas, 1896; 
“ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” third series, 
by Austin Dobson ; “ Might Have Been : some 
Life Notes,” by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker ; 
“ Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the 
Terror,” by Edmond Bire, translated by John 
de Villiers, with photogravure frontispieces; 
“ The French Revolution ” (Constituent As¬ 
sembly, 1789-91), by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
vols. iii. and iv. (completing the work) ; 
“ A Tramp Abroad,” by Mark Twain, with 
314 illustrations by the author and others 
(cheap edition). 

MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS, 

“The Unjust Steward,” by Mrs. Oliphant; 
“Catalina,” by L. T. Meade; “The Black 
Tor: a Tala of the Reign of James I.,” by G. 
Manville Fenn : “ Philippa,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth; “The Girl at the Dower House, and 
Afterward,” by Agnes Giberne; “Swept Out 
to Sea,” by David Ker; “Young Denys: a Story 
of the Days of Napoleon,” by Eleanor C. 
Price; “A Soldier of the Legion,” by D. 
Lawson Johnstone; “Two Boy Tramps,” by 
J. MacDonald Oxley ; “Outskerry: the Story 
of an Island,” by Helen Waters; “Abigail 
Templeton,” by Mrs. Marshall; “Playmates,” 
by L. T. Meade; “ Through Tlriok and Thin,” 
by Andrew Home; “The Romance of Com¬ 
merce,” by J. MacDonald Oxley; “The 
Romance of Industry and Invention,” edited 
by R. Cochrane; “ life and Travels of Mungo 
Park ”; and in their series of popular bio¬ 
graphies: “Four Great Philanthropists: 

Shaftesbury, Peabody, Howard, and Oberlin ” ; 
and “Two Royal Lives: Queen Victoria and 
William I., German Emperor, and his succes¬ 
sors.” 

In their educational series of school and 
college text-books : “ Elementary Mechanics, 
including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge; “ Elementary 

Human Physiology,” by Prof. J. G. McKen- 
drick ; a new edition of Dr. Findlater’s “ Ele¬ 
mentary Physiology,” edited by D. Forsyth; 


“ Chaucer’s Knightes Tale," with life and 
notes; the completion of Chambers’s “ Fluent 
Readers”; and 3 vols. of Chambers’s “Ele¬ 
mentary Science Readers.” 


THE ANNALS OF ULSTER. 

i. 

Annala Uladh. Annals of Ulster ... a 
chronicle of Irish affairs a.d. 431—1131: 
1155—1541. Vol. III., A.D. 1379—1541. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
B. MacOarthy, D.D., M.R.I.A. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy. (Dublin: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1895.) 

This, the last instalment of the Annals of 
Ulster, covers the period from 1379 to 1541, 
and almost justifies Kingsley’s description of 
the history of Celtic Ireland as “one dull and 
aimless catalogue of murder and devastation, 
followed by famine and disease.” In the 636 
pages of text and translation, the only re- 
memberable matters are the statement that the 
murder, in 1534, of Archbishop Allen destroyed 
crops, fish, and fair weather, and the men¬ 
tions of cranndcs (Pfahlbauten) and fasting 
against a debtor (the Indian “ sitting 
dharna ”) as still used and practised by the 
Irish in the sixteenth oentury. The Gaelic 
text has, however, a little interest from the 
linguistic point of view; and, to enable Celtic 
students to use it with some confidence, I will 
here give a list of corrigenda which the editor 
has omitted in pp. 638, 639, 640. I pass over 
the almost countless instances in which he has 
left out or misplaced marks of length, marks of 
aspiration, and panda delentia. “B” denotes 
the Bodleian MS. (Rawl. B. 489), from which 
in p. 2—p. 472,1. 13, various readings, and in 
p. 472,1. 14—p. 636, the text have been taken 
by the editor. 

P. L. 

2, 12, fori trochair read i torchair (B.). Last 
line, for prior read prioir (B.). 

8, 13, p. 16, 1. 12, for Fiachaigh (gen. sg.) 
read FiaohacA. 

16, 8, for Duinn (gen. sg. of diia) read Dani, 
B. (rectius Dune). 

18, 17, et passim, for Goffraigh read QoScaidh. 
28, 20, for Achad (gen. sg.) read AchonfA. 

L. 21, et passim, for d'heg read A'eg. 
L. 26, ef passim, for hen bliadhaui 
read henbtiadhain, which is a com¬ 
pound, like enurchur, p. 68, 1. 23, 
p. 92, L 6 ;fnmac, p. 90, 1. 2, p. 98, 

I. 21; cetfeile, p. 34, L 23; cetla, 
p. 504, 1. 22, drochchuinghill, mis¬ 
printed en urchur, en mac, cet feile, 
cet la, drveh chuinghill. 

30, 19, for a derthi read aderthi [= at-berthe], 
32, 23, ef passim, for do chualadh (3rd sg. 
perf.) read dochuala. 

34, 4, for Nir’ mhothaidh read nir mhothaijA. 

L. 5, for slnaigh (aco. sg.!) read 
sluagh (B.). 

44, 12, for Seainn read Seain (B.). 

50, 22, p. 198, 1. 30, p. 278, 1. 2, p. 518,1. 27, 
for ab[b]aidh, abaidh (gen. sg.!) 
read abudA. 

54, 1, for breithemus read breithemnus. 

60, 2, et passim, for innarbadh read innarba. 

64, 26, p. 66, 1. 4, for hAtbainn read hAlbain. 
70, 18, for d’Emainn read d’Emann. L. 26, 
for taebh (dat. sg.) read taeibh (B.). 
78, 16, /orFreimne read Freinne (B.). 

82, 4, ef passim, for duthaidh read duthaigh. 

L. 11, for genmaich read gen- 
mnaigh (B.), (better genmnaidh). 

84, 9, for Brian(gen. sg. !) read Briain(B.). L. 

II, for imruaghadh read imruagadh. 
/ L. 14, for Cathail (nom. sg.!) read 
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5, et passim , for i&raidh" read iarraidh. I for arbannu read arbanna. Xj. 14, for mainister example, in the thirteenth-century Xiife 

L. 13. for creacha read a crechafB.) read mainistir. !L. 19, for Labrais read Labras. St. Dunstan : 


“ their preys.” L. 16, for test read L. 22, oj 
teist (B.). read batl 

92, 4, for Damcha read Dumcha (B.). Dr. Mac< 

96, 7, fur sgel read fa sgel (B.). L. 18, for 

dino (a vox nibili) read di dm. . 

98, 1, for 7 n-gabail read 7 a ngabail. *£“ Xd 

100 , 10, for congbleachaibh read coinghlecaibh mor d’hej 

102, 15, for ag read 6g. L. 16 and p. 112, E ‘‘ T ( h ®^ 
1. 11, for Megh read Meg. S" 

110, 29, for fo m-buaidh read fo buaidh. , 

116, 22, fur Oilidhsel read Oifitsel (B.). mus 

122, 17, for domain (dat. sg. “world”) read 

domban. L. 23, fur Claain (gen. That tb 
sg. !) read Cluana. Sir Willia 

142, 10, for Sigraigh read Sigraidh (B.). Ulster K: 

166, 14, for co hAchaidh read cd hAchacM. from, mis 
172, 24, fur Connaill read Conaill. “ daughtc 

174, 21, for Fedhaidh (dat. pi. !) read Fedhaibh. is.” The 
196, 27, for cethna read cetan. So in p. 380, 

1. 10, for eedhua read cttn*. Inyen 

20S, 3, for dligeadh (gen. sg. !) read dligidh. ? a F.’. im ela 
210, 30, for Maduibne read Magdhuibne. 

214, 4, and p. 241, 1. 25, fur Mag (gen. sg.!) 

read Meg. L. 17, for Csistoir read That is— 
Cristoir. L. 31, for Alexandair read , 

Alaxandair. „ S™? 8 ) 

220 , 26, for h’heg read d 'eg. oftheoW 

224, 10, Here the following entry in B. is Wellesrt> 


L. 22, after maith insert 7. L. 26, for bathudh 
read bathad/i. The worst is in 11. 6-9, which 
Dr. MacCarthy prints and translates thus: 


| “ Ingen Iarla Oille-dara (idon, Geroid Iarla) idon, 

ben baruin Blaine (idon, Bar Uilllam Bailie) d’heg 
[ don plaidh. Ocus an bean do bi ag an bharun 
mor d’heg do’n chas cetna.” 

“ The daughter of the Earl of Kildare (that is, 
Eatl Gerald)—namely, wife of the baron of Slane 
(that is, Sir William Walsh), died of the plague. 
And the wife of the great baron had died of the 
same cause.” 

That the barony of Slane was held in 1505 by 
Sir William Walsh will indeed be news to the 
Ulster King-at-Arms. The blunder followed 
from mistaking the .1., the siglum for inyen 
“daughter,” for a., the siglum for ediin “that 
is.” The MS. has clearly 

“In gen iarla cille dara (a. geroid Iarla) a. b«n 
baruin elaine d eg don plaidh 7 ingen saruilliam 
bailis . 1 . an bean dobi agan bharun mor dry don 
chas Cr*na.” 


“ (Ellys) daughter of the Earl of Kildare (Earl 
Gerald)— i.e., the wife of the baron of Slane.* died 
of the plague. And the daughter of Sir William 
Welles,t i.e., the wife whom the great baron 1 

L. J J • J £ _*.1___ _ *• ’ 


omitted : Eogan mac hui DhalaiV/ had, died from the same cause 
Breifne dVc .1. mac Aedha mio Cer- 


1 baill mic Maeil[s]echlainn. 

: 228, 20, for Airaing read arraing. 

j 230, 20, for malle read maille. 

; 232, 14, for tosg (dat. sg.!) read toisg. 

1 236, 24, for ingin (nom. sg.!) read inyen. 

246, 7, after bhathadh B. inserts leo (“ by 
them 

■ 254, 27, for cosgais read cosgair. 

260, 27, for sluaghadh read sluagh. 

262, 3, for tuigsi (acc. sg.) read tuigsin (B.). 

L. 21, for Cobhtaidh read Cobh- 
th aigh (B.). 

282, 8, for Both (gen. sg.) read Botha (B.). 

288, 20, for Patraigh read Patraig. L. 23, 
after Faircheallaigh insert sacart (“ a 
priest”), as in B. 

290, 5, for Eogan (gen. sg.) read Eog ain. 

324, 15, for Uillaim read Uilliam. 

326, 2, for Seann read Seaan. 


Whitley Stokes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS WELSH “ BETTW3 ” FROM ENGLISH 
“ BEDE-HOUSE ” ? 

London: Sept. 1,1898. 


" And whan he sat at his wore ther: his honden 
at his dede 

And his hurte mid ihesu crist: his mouth his 
bedes bede 

So that al at one tyme: he was at threo stedes 

His honden ther, his hert at god : his mouth to 
bidde his bedes.” 

Morris’s Specimens of Early English, p. 81. 

It is, therefore, not without significance that 
the numerous and learned contributors to the 
New English Dictionary have only been able 
to find “ bede-house” once in English writing 
before the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
It is difficult to believe that while “ bid ” and 
“ bede ” in the sense under consideration 
have not been adopted in Welsh, a rare 
English dialeotal compound has been dropped 
from the sky, as it were, upon the hills and 
valleys of the Principality, and has been under¬ 
stood and at once extensively appropriated by 
the natives, as a highly suitable name for a 
house of prayer, in precisely the game sense 
that the &*at \ty6pceoy compound is used in 
the twelfth century Hatton Gospel. But that 
is not the only nor the most weighty con¬ 
sideration which makes one hesitate to accept 
the bede-house derivation. While Bettws is 
found in districts where “t” regularly dis¬ 
places “d,” it is also found in others where 
such a hardening of the soft dental never takes 
place—at any rate, in modern Welsh. Nothing, 
therefore, short of absolute proof will convince 
me that Bettws is derived from “bed-hus” ; 
and so I fall back on one of the earlier sug¬ 
gestions—namely, beatus. 

There are over fifty churches dedicated to 
St. David, of which “ not one is found in 
North Wales, and only two in the original 
diocese of Llandaff” (Welsh Sketches, First 
Series, p. 124). I venture to suggest that, as 
the keen struggle for jurisdiction between the 


In Canon Silvan Evans’s Welsh Dictionary two dioceses of St. David’s and Llandaff 
we read that this Welsh word is the appellation i® the twelfth century naturally implies 
of upwards of twenty churches in the Prinoi- strong partisanship, and the generating of 
pality, about two-thirds of which are situated strong prejudices, the Meneviaus and the 
in South Wales. The South-Walian churches Landavenses might well, in the case of a church 
thus named are mostly in the diooese of St. dedicated to the Blessed David (Beatus David), 
David’s, but, curiously enough, none of them i® the disputed district, come to call such a 
are found in Pembrokeshire. The derivations church Beatus simply, omitting the name of the 
suggested are numerous, among others abatty patron saint. For a proof of the careful dis- 

(“ahhot’s house”). hent.ns hpshn tinction drawn between the mode of deserihino. 


340, note, for ba mor onor read badh mhor (“abbot’s house”), beatus, bedio (“birch”), tinction drawn between the mode of describing 

• T _i* Ui. /<< V . i n . * it.- Dl_J T\_JJ A-.i_t.r_i_ 1 n 


onoir. 

350, 11, for ebhailt read ebailt. 

3S0, 3 1, fur do read du. 

382, 23, for Gallmachamh read gallmacamh 


Irish biatach or biadhtach (“host” or “enter¬ 
tainer”), and “bede-house.” The last was 
suggested over a century ago by Lewis Morris, 
and was with some hesitation accepted by Bees 

1, 1/- — o' j_ 1. n _. 


L. 24, after Domnaill B. inserts na in his Essay on Welsh Saints. Canon Silvan pretentious 


the “ Blessed David, Archbishop and Con¬ 
fessor,” and the “ Blessed Virgin Mary ” on 
the one hand, and, e.g., “St. Anne” on the 
other, I would refer the reader to that un¬ 


valuable 


hAlban (“of Scotland ”). 

386, 12, for daith read diath. 

•388, 33, for do bi read do bai. 

392, 30, for -dhradh read -dhra. 

400, 10, after beodha insert aithesach (B.). 

418, 15, for Abbadh (nom. sg.!) read Abb. 

428, 11, far Comnara read Conmara. 

430, 33, for sgribedh read sgrib adh. 

432, 3, for bhachaigh read bhacaigh. 

436, 15, for feil (gen. sg.!) read feili (B., better 
fdile). 

440, 2, for Graine read Grainne (B., better 
Grainne). L. 13,/or iadh, “ they,” 
read lad. 

446, 27, fur Fliuchaimsir (nom. sg.) read Fliu- 
chaimser. 

448, 22, for Duinluing read Dunluing. L. 27, 
for bliadhair read bliadhain. 

■152, 3, for , Emhuinn read Emuinn (better 
Emuind). 

454, 19, for Coghadh read Cogadh. 

458, 8, /or Mheol read Mhoel. 

460, 7, before hTTi B. inserts mic Eog ain. 

468, 14, before do chluichi insert a n-cc. 

P. 476 swarms with errors. In 1. 9, for the 

nom. sg. Fliuchaimsir read Fliuchaimser. L. 10, 


Evans also accepts it with evident doubt, and late Lewis Weston Dillwyn’s Contributions 
only because the others appear to him still towards a History of Swansea (1840), and 
more doubtful. The term does not occur in to the tenth annual Report (1845) of the 
the two counties which had the largest pro- Boyal Institution of South Wales. As this 
portion of English-speaking inhabitants in report is probably not very widely known, 
medieval times—namely, Pembrokeshire and I may mention that it contains translations of 
Flintshire. So far as my own reading enables three Latin charters connected with the 
me to express an opinion, I believe that the Hospital of the “ Blessed David ” at Swansea, 
name originated in South Wales, in the district founded A D. 1332 by Henry de Gower, Bishop 
that formed a bone of contention between the St. David’s, and also an interesting account 
two dioceses of Llandaff and St. David’s in the d the discovery of a perfect impression in wax 
twelfth century. Although it is not found in of the lost common seal of the once wealthy, 
the Liber Landavensis (circa 1132), it occurs as but now vanished, St. David’s Hospital of 
the name of several churohes in the Taxatio Swansea. The legend reads, “ Kigillum Com- 
of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-1292). Now, the [mune] Dom [us] Beati David De Sweynese.” 
English word “ bede” (prayer) and its kindred I have very little doubt that further research 
are of very common occurrence in early English, will bear out my contention that the word 

___ Bettws originated iu this way in the debate- 

able land of the two South-Walian dioceses, and 
* Christopher Fleming, thirteenth baron. that in the course of the thirteenth century it 


the Liber Landavensis (circa 1132), it occurs as 
the name of several churohes in the Taxatio 
of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-1292). Now, the 
English word “bede” (prayer) and its kindred 
are of very common occurrence in early English, 

* Christopher Fleming, thirteenth baron. 


t Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and brother of spread over the whole Principality as a term 
Lionel Lord Welles. applied to subordinate churches, with the 

1 Nugent of Delvin, co. Westmeath, according patr0n " aint ’ s ° ame add f\, or omittea in the 
to Dr. MacCarthy. But he seems to have been vernacular as determurod by reasons more or 


to Dr. MacCarthy. But he seems to have been 
James, twelfth baron of Slane. who married Eliza¬ 
beth, a daughter of Sir William Welles (tee 
Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 217). 


less casual. Thus we have Bettws y Coed, 
which is also known as Bettws Wyrion Iddon— 
that is, the “Bettws of Iddon’s grand- 
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children.” The importance of the latter 
appellation is well brought out by Mr. Neobard 
Palmer in his valuable papers on “ Portionary 
Churches ” in some recent issues of Archaeologia 
Cambrensis. J. P. Owen. 

P.S.—Archdeacon Thomas, in his History of 
St. Asaph, says that the new church at Bettis- 
field was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
because the first part of the word is supposed 
to mean hedydd (“baptism”); and that the 
form in Domesday is “ Beddesfeld.” To 
thirteenth-century instances of “ Betus ” should 
be added two from the Calendar of State Papers, 
1392-1301 (p. 405), dated April 2, 1299. 


PROF. NESTLE’S 8EPTUAGINT STUDIES. 

Rochester: Sept. B, 1893. 

It was Prof. Bousset’s turn the other day to 
be admonished by Mr. Badham; it is Prof. 
Nestle’s now. Mr. Badham can do such good 
work, that I venture to remonstrate with him 
for his excessive eagerness, which makes his 
reviews less pleasant reading than they might 
be. Prof. Nestle’s “ slender acquaintance with 
the Septuagint ” is nevertheless greater than 
that of most living men; and we have had to 
thank him within the last few weeks for part 
ii. of his Sepluaginta-Studien, a “programme” 
of the Royal Gymnasium at Ulm, where Dr. 
Nestle is a professor. The opening paper 
refers to a newspaper report, which appears to 
be rather premature than incorrect, that there 
has been a possibility of his being relieved of a 
part of his school-work, with a view to his 
undertaking a critical edition of the Septua¬ 
gint. There is much that is interesting for the 
history of this version, and for the study of 
the Vatican MS., in this now collection of 
gleanings. 

T. K. CnEYNE. 


London: Sept. 6,1S96. 

Mr. F. P. Badham, in his notice of Dr. 
Blass’s Aria Apostolnrnm, mentions the undue 
deference which the author pays to Dr. Nestle’s 
theory of Hebrew originals in the following 
terms (Academy, September 5. 1896): 

“ Everyone mutt bow to Dr. Nestle in his own 
Syriac province; but he plaiuly ventures beyond 
it when li« insists that the variation of rending in 
Acts iii I I {^apirare (r,pi^ciundt) arises from con¬ 
fusion between cmS3 and 20133. Closer 
investigation would have shown him tiat IBapivart 
is derived from Malacbi iii. 13 ; for the subsequent 
verses correspond to Acts iii. 14,19, 21.” 

Whether the very slight resemblanoe will 
account for the variant or not, Mr. Badham is 
very just in saying, further on, “ that Dr. 
Nestle—owing to the slenderness of his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Septuagint—is an unsafe guide 
in these matters.” For, assuming that the 
original of the Acts was in Aramaic, how could 
a translator of the first-named word, which 
does not exist in Biblical Hebrew, with the 
meaning “ to deny,” confuse it with the second, 
which exists in Biblical Hebrew onlyp Nor 
does the latter ever mean Bapivav. A careful 
study of Job xv. 10 and xxxv. 16, the passages 
adduced by him to prove that 133 equals 
Bapivtiv, would have shown him that the LXX. 
represent a reading 133 and not 133. He 
might have supported his theory better by 
assuming the confusion between )inp'rHS 
and yinp'rns, both Aramaic words. But a 
more serious mistake was made by him in the 
Expositor (September, 1895, p. 239), where he 
accounts for the D readings, ievixoi (Matt. vi. 7), 
and Aoiirol (Duke xi. 2 ), by assuming a common 
original E'13n, which means “ communities ” 
or “associations,” and that our Lord is re¬ 


proving the conduct of the Pharisee societies. 
He supports his theory mainly on the fact that 
the Septuagint renders this word by Wry in 
Job. xl. 25 (Heb. 30). It is not necessary for 
our purpose to account for this peculiar trans¬ 
lation, though a careful s udy of the second 
half of the verse and a comparison of the first 
half with Job xxxi. 10b would easily do so. 
But Dr. Nestle is positively wrong in supposing 
that the D scribe would have used l&va<oi for 
“ associations ” : not a single example of the 
word with this meaning can be adduced. Here, 
again, he would have supported his theory 
better by assuming a common original ynjiN. 
which covers the meaning of both Greek words, 
for it also means Gentiles or Christiana in 
Talmudic and Targumic literature. 

N. Here. 


JEANNE D’ARC. 

Alyth, N.8.: Bvpt 7,1896. 

The thanks of all who care for historic 
truth are due to Mr. Laug for his protest 
against the views of Pucelle and her career 
announced in your review of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book. 

Nobody who has ever dipped, however 
superficially, into the authentic records extant 
on the subject could have ventured to describe 
the Maid as “ a fifteenth century impostor . . . 
a nineteenth century creation.” Equally 
wide of the mark is the attempt to throw 
doubts on the purity of her character or to 
suggest that she was burnt by the Church. 
The English burned her as a political euemy, 
fighting as they conceived with poisoned 
weapons. The clergy, no doubt, viewed Jeanne 
with jealousy, as one working to a certain 
extent outside their organisation, and the 
English found tools among them for their dirty 
work. Jeanne herself had nothing but 
reverence for the clergy, and it is a calumny to 
say that they burnt her. As for her personal 
character, apart from the testimony of all who 
came into contact with her, we have the 
speaking fact that the English thought that 
her spell, the secret of influence, lay in her 
virginity, and that they made disgusting 
at.temots to break it down, but without success. 

I do not believe that the French have ever 
ceased to respect her memory ; but I can quite 
understand that they do not care to dwell upon 
the episode, not because it is legendary, but 
because it is too true, and that as a whole it 
reflects no credit upon their nation. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


NOT AN ALLUSION TO 8HAKSPERE. 

London: Sept. 9,1898. 

My friend Mr. P. A. Daniel points out to 
me that Malone’s note as to Nicholas Stone being 
“stationer” to James I. was a miscopying 
for “ statuary,” as Walpole writes it. Stone 
had three sons, of whom John was the young¬ 
est, andall took to art. The ‘ ‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
bought for Charles II. for £25 was, no doubt, 
says Mr. Daniel—and I agree with him—a 
copy of a picture of Venus and Adonis, the 
probable original of which was by Titian, or 
attributed to him, and may be that iu our 
National Gallery. I at first thought that the 
£25 copy was a picture; but on reading 
Malone’s note that Stone’s father was 
“stationer” to James I., I supposed that 
young Stone took his father’s business, sold 
books, and that the possible jewelled or other 
binding of Shakspere’s “ Venus and Adonis ” 
accounted for its high price. 80 I copied May’s 
entry and too hastily sent it to the Academy. 

F. J. Fuhnivall. 


8GIENGE. f 

TWO EGYPTIAN GRAMMARS. I 

Egyptian Grammar. With Table of Signs, j; 
Bibliography, Exercises for Beading, and '[: 
Glossary. By Adolf Erman. Translated 
by James Henry Breasted. (Williams & j 
Norgate.) 

“ Porta Linquarum Orientalium.” —Pars, j 
XIV. Koptische Grammatik. MitChresto- < 
mathie, WorterverzeiohnissundLitteratur 
von Georg Steindorff. (Berlin: Reuther 
und Reichard.) 

These works are as nearly twins as may 
be, the original of which the Egyptian 
Grammar is a translation having appeared 
as Pars. xv. of the “Porta Linguarum,” 
while both date from the year 1894. Both 
likewise issued from the same school, and 
in the course of their work the authors were 
throughout iu constant communication with j 
each other, as well as with the brilliant : 
young scholar Sethe. There is an abundance , 

of cross-references from one book to the 
other, so that the mutations of words and J 
of syntax, from the earliest Egyptian to 
Coptic, can be seen when desired, while ' 
each well-packed volume is kept within a 
very moderate bulk. 

There have been many Grammars of the ^ 
Coptic tongue, beginning with the Arabic 
manuals prepared by the later Copts them- 1 
selves when their mother-tongue was grow¬ 
ing unfamiliar. Specimens of these were ' 
published by the learned Kircher 250 years 
ago, and ever since that time Coptic has been 
read in Europe by good scholars and bad. 
Until lately the best Grammar was that of 
Peyron, but in 1880 Ludwig Stem revo¬ 
lutionised the study with his admirable 
Koptische Grammatik. In this treatise the 
syntax and word-formation were wonder¬ 
fully analysed and brought Into order; and 
many happy comparisons were made with 
the sources of words in hieroglyphics and 
demotic. 

A mere abridgment of Stem’s Grammar 
would have been a useful addition to the 
“ Porta Linguarum ”; but the passage of 
fourteen years could not fail to leave its 
mark on Coptic studies. A new dialect, 
that of Ekhmlm, has been discovered; and 
the knowledge of three others—Sahidie, 
Faiyumic, and Memphitic—has been enor¬ 
mously strengthened; while Boheiric, which 
had been the best known of all by reason of 
its later survival, has lost its supremacy. 
Moreover, the progress of our knowledge of 
the ancient languages of Egypt has pro¬ 
duced a much safer material for comparison 
with Coptic than any formerly attainable. 

Of all these advantages Prof. Steindorff has 
made the best use, having himself for 
several years past been an important con¬ 
tributor to the general progress of Egypt¬ 
ology. From the abundance of the Coptic 
dialects a single representative had to be 
chosen; the present work is therefore a 
Grammar of Sahidie, with hut rare re¬ 
ferences to Boheiric and other forms. If 
there is anything in the book to which one 
might object, it is that, when the author 
compares an ancient word with its Coptic 
derivative, he often adds what he supposes | 

. to be the vocalisation of the former. This I 
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may seem somewhat out of placo in an 
elementary work; but as the phonology 
of Egyptian is one of Prof. Steindorff’s 
special studies, and as the vocalised form is 
always marked off with an asterisk, one 
must not complain. 

It is sometimes donied that Prof. Erman 
is the “ creator ” of Egyptian grammar. 
The word “ creator ” is ambiguous, but it 
may be said that to him belongs the honour 
of having first pointed out the existence of 
i grammar in the inscriptions and papyri; 
and anyone who will take the trouble to 
compare the old translations may see that 
the authors arrived at their versions by a 
process of guesswork—often, indeed, wonder¬ 
fully successful—guided merely by the juxta¬ 
position of words of known meaning, and 
without any inkling of grammar. That 
such guesswork was often wrong, and seldom 
carried conviction, even to the mind of the 
guesser, is likewise apparent. We are now 
beginning to work by rule and distinguish 
between what we know to be correct and what 
is hopelessly conjectural, whereas formerly 
the preponderance of uncertainty was so 
enormous that it was hardly worth while to 
aim at such distinctions. If this statement 
should be considered somewhat exaggerated 
i in regard to certain of the more transparent 
[ texts, it is by no means over-drawn with 
! regard to those of the earlier periods. Even 
j to-day both Lexicon and Grammar, but 
I especially the former, must be much further 
1 elaborated before we can read a text 
I through without frequent stumbling, and 
yet our present mastery of the hieroglyphic 
and hieratic records is something totally 
diiferent from the conjectural decipherment 
of 1874. 

Prof. Erman has pursued his aim with 
unerring philological instinct. At first he 
singled out the New Egyptian, which, 
although written in a most corrupt ortho¬ 
graphy, still represented the living speech 
of the period, and which displays at times 
close parallels to Coptic; its monuments, 
moreover, had been interpreted with wonder¬ 
ful success by such scholars as Ohabas in 
France, and Goodwin in England. Starting 
from the level of his predecessors, Erman 
corrected their work while closely examining 
the construction of the language during 
this period, and the outcome of these 
studies was the publication in 1880 of 
his Neuaegyptiscfw Grammatik. Nine years 
later he published the Sprache dts Papyrus 
Jl'nicar. This papyrus is of extraordinary 
value, displaying a form of the language 
often easy to connect with New Egyptian, 
yet still so near to the ancient speech that 
it was rendered in the traditional writing 
without serious debasement of orthography. 
As this document, therefore, casts light 
both before it and behind it, its publication 
marked a very great advance in philological 
knowledge. Meanwhile, Prof. Erman had 
printed in the Zeitschrift filr Aegyptische 
Sprache studies of some earlier texts— 
namely, the inscription of Una and the oon- 
. tract inscriptions of Hepzefa at Asyut, with 
extracts from many others, and in each con¬ 
tribution presented us with new and sound 
discoveries. As he proceeded, he became 
convinced that in their correct early use the , 
Egyptian phonetic symbols, like the letters | 


used by so many Semitic nations, never 
represented vowels, but solely the con¬ 
sonantal skeletons of words. This discovery 
led to the devising of a new system of trans¬ 
literation, which discarded the vowel signs of 
Lepsius. The new system has been adopted 
by nearly all Egyptologists in Germany 
and by a few elsewhere ; but while the theory 
on which it is founded has been very widely 
accepted, the inconvenience of the trans¬ 
literation itself for use in popular or semi- 
popular works has interfered with its 
general adoption. ’Imn, PlAr'i, Snfrw are 
awkward renderings of the proper names 
that we are accustomed to give as Amen, 
Paheri, Seneferu; and the attempts to 
vocalise proper names correctly on this 
basis lead as yet only to divergent and evcu 
stranger forms. Hence it is that outside 
Germany most writers prefer the convention 
of retaining the old spelling, at least in the 
case of proper names, much as learned 
divines write Jehovah for yitvh, although 
these four letters are all of which they feel 
certain, and they know that “ Jehovah ” is 
an impossible form. 

The Egyptian Grammar sums up briefly 
Prof. Ermaa’s knowledge of the forms of 
the classical speech as it is found in the 
Westcar Papyrus, in the representative texts 
of the Old and the Middle Kingdom, 
and in the best of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
and even later texts. There are references 
also to the archaic Pyramid texts and 
to New Egyptian. Demotic is naturally 
left out of account, as well as the dead 
literature of the base epochs. As may 
be seen by its title, the work is a very 
complete handbook for students, the 
passages for translation being excellently 
ohosen. Barring a few misprints and con¬ 
tradictions, easily removable in a new 
edition, no better guide to its subject could 
be desired by those who have time and 
energy for the study at their disposal; but 
an “ easy, introductory ” Grammar on the 
same lines, only avoiding technicalities, 
would undoubtedly be a welcome aid to 
students of Egyptian ignorant of any 
Semitic language. The book is full of 
instruction even for the best read of Egypt¬ 
ologists, and the effect of its publication 
cannot fail to be conspicuous in every abode 
of Egyptian learning from Chicago to 
Philae. 

F. Ll. Griffith, 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Thk following are some of the arrangements 
announced for the meeting of the British 
Association, to be held during next week at 
Liverpool. The president-elect, Sir Joseph 
Lister, will deliver his address on Wednesday, 
in St. George’s Hall; and will afterwards be 
entertained at a banquet by the members of the 
local Medical Institution. In section A (mathe¬ 
matical and physical science), the president, 
Prof. 3 . 3 . Thomson, of Cambridge, proposes 
to deal in his address with the teaching of 
physics, the kathode and Bbntgen rays, the 
passage of electricity through a gas, and the 
movement of the ether. Friday will be devoted 
mainly to a discussion of phenomena connected 
with the. Bbntgen rays; and on Saturday the 
section will divide into the two departments of 
mathematical physics and meteorology. In 
section B (chemistry), the president, Dr.' 


Ludwig Mond, will deal in his address with 
the history of the manufacture of chlorine, 
with special reference to the influence of the 
progress of pure science upon its development. 
Several papers are promised on helium and 
argou; aud Prof. Norman Lockyer will open a 
discussion on “The Synthesis of the Elements.” 
In section C (geology), the president, Mr. J. E. 
Marr, of Cambridge, will devote his address to 
recent work in stratigrapbical geology. He 
will comment on the imperfection of the 
geological record, and will adopt a neutral 
attitude with regard to umformitarianism. A 
report will be submitted on the excavations at 
Hoxne, throwing light upon the relation of 
palaeolithic man to the glacial epoch in the 
Eastern counties, and also yielding new evi¬ 
dence as to alternations of climate during the 
Pleistocene epoch. In section D (zoology), 
Prof. E. B. Poulton, of Oxford, has chosen for 
the subject of his presidential address “ A 
Naturalist’s Contribution to the Discussion on 
the Age of the Earth.” His object is to show 
that the appearance in time, and the succession, 
of the various groups of animals in every way 
supports evolution, but an evolution which 
took its rise in a very much more distant past 
than the Cambrian or Laurentian. On Friday, 
the morning will be devoted to a discussion of 
Neo-Lainarckian theories, probably introduced 
by Prof. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol. In section 
E (geography), Major Darwin, hon. secretary 
of the Boyal Geographical Society, will devote 
his presidential address to the development of 
Africa by means of railways. It is hoped that 
Sir Martin Conway will be present to give an 
account of his recent excursion into the interior 
of Spitsbergen. Dr. H. E. Mill will explain 
his scheme for a local geography of England 
on the basis of the Ordnance Survey. In 
section F (economics and statistics), the presi¬ 
dent, Mr. L. H. Courtney, will take as the 
subject of his address “ Economic Teaching 
and Political Action.” In section G (mechanical 
science). Prof. C. Douglas Fox will deal in his 
presidential address with the advances in 
engineering that have taken place in Liverpool 
since the last meeting of the Association at the 
city in 1870. In section H (anthropology), the 
president is Mr. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, who may 
be expected to discourse on the origins of 
civilisation in the Mediterranean basin. As 
last year at Ipswich, it is proposed to group 
discussion round a limited number of large 
questions at special meetings. For example, 
Friday will be devoted to physical anthrop¬ 
ology, and the opportunity will be taken of 
commemorating the centenary of the birth of 
Dr. Betziu8, the Swedish anthropologist; on 
Saturday Mr. C, H. Bead, of the British 
Museum, will propose a resolution in favour 
of the establishment of an international bureau 
of ethnology. Prof. Flinders Petrie will also 
propose the establishment of a national ethno¬ 
graphic storehouse. In section I. (physiology), 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell will make his presidential 
address the occasion of opening a joint dis¬ 
cussion, with section D, on the origin of verte¬ 
brates. There will also be discussions on the 
organisation of bacteriological work, and on 
the presence of bacteria in various food matters. 
Finally, in section K (botany), the president, 
Dr. D. H. Scott, will deal in his address with 
the present position of morphological botany, 
reviewing the results of modem research, on 
both recent and fossil plants, in so far as they 
throw light on the origin and relationships of 
the chief divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 
There will be two discussions—on the structure 
of the cell-nucleus, and on the ascent of sap ; 
and Mr. W. Thiselton-Dyer, of Kow, will give 
an afternoon lecture on “ The Geographical 
Distribution of Plants.” 

In view of the meeting of the British Asso- 
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ciation, the Publications Sub-Committee have 
prepared a very useful Handbook to Liverpool 
and the Neighbourhood (Philip). The editor is 
Prof. W. A. Herd man, the energetic local 
secretary, who himself writes on the marine 
fauna. There are chapters on the history and 
antiquities, the geology, the vertebrate fauna, 
the entomology, the botany, the climate, the 
tides (by Prof. Oliver Lodge), the docks, the 
trade and commerce, and the chemical indus¬ 
tries—each contributed by specialists ; and also 
an appendix on the Isle of Man. At the end 
is a series of maps, illustrating geology and 
marine biology. Altogether, the little volume 
forms a guide of exceptional scientific value. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It has beeu arranged that the fourth Inter¬ 
national Zoological Congress shall be held at 
Cambridge, in September of next year, under 
the au 8 [)ices of the university, simultaneously 
with the International Physiological Congress. 
The president of the organising committee is 
Prof. Alfred Newton, aud the secretaries are 
Mr. S. F. Harmer and Mr. Arthur E. Shipley. 
The president of the congress will be Sir 
W. H. Flower, director of the Natural History 
Museum. 

TnE Marine Biological Association is about 
to publish a book on the natural history of 
commercially valuable sea-fishes, prepared by 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham. The plan aud scope 
have been considered by the council of the 
association, and the president, Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester, has personally supervised its pre¬ 
paration. The book is illustrated with process- 
block figures, which exhibit the spawning 
processes of the fish, and the curious trans¬ 
formations through which they pass in their 
young stages. Its object is to present the 
results of the researches of recent years in a 
connected narrative, and in such a form that 
their importance may be appreciated by all 
who, either for pleasure or for profit, give 
some attention to fish and fisheries. The book 
is being published for the association by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., under the title, The 
Marketable Marine Fishes of the British 
Islands. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received the first volume of Studies 
in Classical Philology, published by the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. (London : Edward Arnold.) 
It contains five papers, some of which have 
previously been published, and noticed in the 
Academy at the time. By far the most im¬ 
portant is that by Prof. W. Gardner Hale, on 
“ The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and 
Latin,” being a detached chapter of a work on 
comparative syntax, upon which he has long 
been engaged. Another chapter, on “ The Cum 
Constructions,” appeared seven years ago in the 
Cornell University Studies in Classical Philology. 
He here deals with that class of constructions 
to which Delbriick has given the name of 
“ futurischer Conjunotiv ” : those which in¬ 
dicate an act as predicted, counted upon, fore¬ 
seen, looked forward to, and the like. One of 
the novelties of his modes of treatment is that 
he includes, in Latin, the construction with 
antequam and priusquam, the construction with 
dam, donee, and quoad, and certain constructions 
with cum and other relatives. He admits that 
Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, anti¬ 
cipated him to some extent in the Classical 
lirview for February, 1893; but he rightly 
claims to have established his theory by the 
comparative method. He classifies his subject 
matter under three heads : ( 1 ) those in which 
the sentence stands by itself, independent not 
only in outward form, but in thought, of any 
other sentence; ( 2 ) those in which the sentence 


is independent so far as its outward form is 
concerned, but nevertheless is evidently con¬ 
ned j>d in thought with another, and subordinate 
to taat—in other words, in which the construo- 
tiuA is “ para tactic ”; and (3) those in which the 
sentence is subordinated, both in meaning and 
in outward form to another—in other words, is 
“ hypotactic.” All these types are discussed, 
in much detail and with a wealth of illustration, 
through more than ninety pages. Next in order, 
we have a paper by Dr. Edward Capps—which 
we seem to have read before—on “ Vitruvius 
and the Greek Stage.” Besides a general 
summary of the discussion, it submits the text 
of Vitruvius to a close examination, with the 
result of maintaining—in favour of Durpfeld 
and against Dyer—that Vitruvius cannot be 
cleared from the charge of having committed a 
very discreditable blunder. Then follows a 
paper on “ The Direction of Writing on Attic 
Vases,” by Mr. F. B. Tarbell. Starting with 
the recognised fact that the archaic mode of 
writing from right to left lingered on much 
later on vases than in inscriptions, he seeks to 
discover to what extent this was the case with 
four different classes of vase-writing: (1) sig¬ 
natures of potters and decorators ; (2) uaAis 
inscriptions; (3) words represented as uttered 
by a figure; (4) names of persons, animals, &o. 
Next we have Dr. C. D. Buck’s monograph on 
“The Oscan-Umbrian Verb-System,” to which 
attention was called in the Academy of August 
24, 1895. We may repeat his general conclu¬ 
sion: that the Latin verb-system is, in the 
main, also the Italic. Finally, Prof. Paul 
Storey contributes a study of “ The Idea of 
Good in Plato’s Republic,” of which we quote 
the summary: 

‘ The mythical and poetical aspect of the Idea of 
Good in the Republic is secondary and subordinate 
to its significance for the logic of ethics. The 
Idea of Good is not a new ontological principle 
introducad in the Republic, and related primarily 
to the Demuirgus of the Timacus aud the Ideas of 
Beauty and Symmetry in the Philebus, Phaeirus, 
and Symposium. It is rather the fulfilment of the 
treatment of the hyaBiv in the miaor ethical 
Dialogues. It means essentially, when stripped of 
its poetic vesture, a rational, consistent concep¬ 
tion of the greatest possible attainable human 
happiness, of the ultimate laws of God, Nature, 
or man that sanction conduct, and of the con¬ 
sistent application of these laws in legislation, 
government, and education, Plato further believed 
that the true statesman must be in possession of 
such a controlling general conception, that he can 
attain to it only by prolonged and laborious disci¬ 
pline of the ab.-tract reasoning powers, and that, 
in his time, mathematics and the mathematical 
sciences afforded the best instrument of such a 
discipline. In the allegorical working out of these 
thoughts, there is much religious poetry coloured 
by sun-worship, much idealistic disparagement of 
the shams of sense in comparison with the realities 
of intelligence, much rhetorical glorification of 
Plato's favourite pursuits, mathematics and 
dialectic, many interesting glimpses of the con¬ 
dition of the sciences in Plato's day, many beauti¬ 
ful cosmological fancies. No lover of Plato would 
willingly miss these things; but it was necessary 
to disregard them for once, in order to apprehend 
the true form and pressure of the body of Plato’s 
thought, which sentimental Platonists are for ever 
losing in rapt contemplation of its gorgeous 
vestment.” 


FINE ART. 

SOME BOOKS ON ORIENTAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Die Stiftshiitte, der Tempel in Jerusalem und 
der Tempelplatz der Jetztze.it. By G. Schick. 
(Berlin: Weidmann.) Whatever Dr. Schick 
writes on the architecture and topography of 
Jerusalem, whether past or present, is worthy 
of close attention. He is not only a skilled 
architect, but his knowledge of the topography 


of Jerusalem is unrivalled, and few archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries have been made there of 
recent years in which he has not taken a share. 
His present work may be considered as 
connected with the raised map of Jerusalem 
upon which he has spent so many years of 
his life. It is elaborately and sumptuously 
printed, and the plans and drawings are 
worthy of the author’s reputation. Whatever 
can be said about the tabernacle, the temple 
of Solomon, aud the Temple hill from an 
architectural point of view, will be found in it; 
and the volume is thus indispensable to all those 
who take an interest in the problems presented 
by the topography of the Sacred City. Dr. 
Schick accepts the Biblical text as he finds it, 
and, ignoring all the disputatious of “ criticism,” 
shows in detail the architectural consistency 
aud reasonableness even of the description of 
the tabernacle. 

Etudes d’Archcologie orientate. By Ch. 

Clermont-Ganneau. II. 1-5. (Paris: Bouillon.) 
Prof. Clermont-Ganneau is always learned, 
ingenious, and lucid; and in the 113th fascicule 
of the “ Bibliothcque de l’Ecole dee Hautes 
Etudes ” he has published an unusual number 
of interesting papers. The first, on the names of 
some localities in Southern Palestine mentioned 
in the Life of Peter the Iberian (fifth oentury 
A.D.), is very convincing. In it M. Clermont- 
Ganneau makes it quite clear that the modem 
Jorah or Asqaliin really represents the ancient 
port of Ashkelon, and that the site of the old 
Philistine city must be sought a little inland, 
probably at Ei-Mejdel. In another he discusses 
certain Aramaic inscriptions discovered by Prof. 
Saycein Upper Egypt {not, however, as lie sug¬ 
gests, at the mouth of theWadi es-SabaRigaleh), 
and proposes for one of them the translation 
“ Blessed of Horns be Azariah the son of 
Sagbai.” If this be correct, we shall have to 
see in Azariah a Jew—perhaps one of those who 
fled to Egypt with Jeremiah and there adopted 
Egyptian polytheism. The only difficulty is that 
the Aramaic bar is used in the text, according to 
M. Clermont-Ganneau’s division of it, instead of 
the Hebrew ben. Still more interesting is the 
paper on the Greek inscriptions from the 
temple on the summit of Sheikh Barakat, 
north-west of Aleppo, first discovered by 
Pococke, and recently visited again by Van 
Berchem and Dussaud. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finds in them a god Selamanes, whom he is 
doubtless right in identifying with the Assyrian 
Shalman or Sulrnan. The remaining papers 
are on the Palmyrene Calendar, to which a new 
month, that of Minian, has to be added; on 
the Phoenician inscription of Hassan-Beyli, 
discovered by Dr. von Luschan near Sinjerli ; 
and on “ The Roman Province of Arabia and 
its Governors.” 

Nouveau Memoire sur V Epitaphs mineenne 
d’Egypte. By H. Derenbourg. (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale.) A sarcophagus was 
brought to the Gizeh Museum a short while 
ago, probably from the Fayyiim, which has 
upon it a long and interesting inscription in 
the Minaean alphabet and language of Southern 
Arabia. It was first published by M. 
Goleniscbeff, and has since been the object of 
very animated controversies. It is dated in the 
reign of “Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy”— 
probably Ptolemy II., though Prof. Derenbourg 
prefers Ptolemy III.—and records the name of 
a certain Zaid'il, the son of Zaid, a Thiranite, 
who had brought frankincense and myrrh to 
Egypt for use in the temples. The inscription 
has been quoted against the view of Glaser and 
Hommel, that the Minaean monuments of 
Arabia go back to a pre-Solomonic age. It is 
obvious, however, that the survival of the old 
language of the Minaeans down to the 
Ptolemaic era proves nothing either for or 
against the theory in question; while, as 
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H. Derenbourg remarks, of the antiquity 
if the Minaean dialect there can be no doubt. 
, jil. Derenbourg’s memoir i8 a very useful 
a pc umming-up of the conclusions which have been 
tiVfached by himself and other scholars as to 
^ l|he translation of the text. 


THE ART MUSEUM AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


JVe quote the following from the annual 
ik-port of Mr. A. B. Skinner, keeper of the Art 
Museum at South Kensington: 
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“The munber of objects acquired by purchase, 
gift, or bequest was 905, ot which four were 
for the Indian section. The following is a list of 
the principal acquisitions by purchase during the 
rear 1895: 

£ s. d. 


French woodwork and ironwork, 

acquired from M. Emile Peyre ... 9328 16 
A collection of specimens of Homan 

glass from Mount Carmel and Tyro 76 10 
la enamelled chess board, Limoges 

work of about 1300 . 350 0 

A long tapestry, with shields of arms 
on a ground of flowers. Brussels; 

early sixteenth century . 374 15 

A large piece of green silk woven with 
parrots vis-d-vis and floral designs 
in red silk and silver-gilt thread. 
Byzantine; eleventh or twelfth 

century ... .109 10 

A cross (rood) from the chancel screen 
of an English church. English; 

fifteenth century. 32 0 

An iron mount for a bag. French; 

fifteenth century. 130 0 

A champleve enamelled casket ; 

Limoges work of the early four¬ 
teenth century . 250 0 

An enamelled pastoral staff. French; 

fourteenth century. 400 0 

A champleve enamelled coffer; 

Limoges work of the early twelfth 
century .950 0 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


“The principal gifts and bequests received 
during the year wero : A carved ivory figure of 
our Lord for a crucifix, bequeathed by the late J. 

| Abeolon, Esq., B.I.; an oil painting of a view in 
I the Tyrol, by Carl Joseph Kuwasseg, bequeathed 
by the late Chas. Dod, Eeq.; a carved walrus 
r ivory casket and chain from Archangel, bequeathed 
by the late Mrs. B. Henty; the fragments of a 
large sceptre of blue-glazed ware, made by order 
of Amenhotep II., for the temple of Nubt—found 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie, and given by H. M. 
Kennard, Esq.; a settee, and four ebairs, covered 
, with Beauvais tapestry, a commode and two 
sconces; French work of v the eighteenth centnry— 
b< que&thed by the late Mrs. Lyne-Stephens; 
design by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., for the 
mosaic decoration in the apse of the American 
Episcopal church of 8t. Paul at Borne, given by C. 
Fairfax Murray, Esq. ; a full-size marble copy of 
the ‘ Venus de’ Medici,’ given by Mrs. E. 
/ Oughton-Giles; a frame of skotches made in 
. Paris by the late Ambrose Poynter, given by E. J. 
Poynter, Esq., B.A.; a quilt of Besht patchwork, 
given by J. Babino, Eeq.; a cartoon of 
‘ Molchizedek blessing Abraham,’ a design for 
the mosaic decoration of the sanctuary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, given by the artist, W. B. Rich- 
, mond, Eeq., B.A. 

*• The reproductions acquired in 1895 comprised 
112 in plaster and one in metal. 


Plaster Casts .— A series of thirty antique Greek 
bronze figures, acquired in exchange from the 
Berlin Museum; a bust of a child by Donatello, 
iand. a bust of Beatrice of Aragon, wife of Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, Italian work of the 
llato fifteenth century—both presented by M. 
1 1 .ustave Dreyfus; the pedestal of the lion 
\1 Marzocco) of Florence; a relief of the Annnncia- 
Mv.n to the Virgin Mary, in the Ohurch of Sta. 
\by Donatello; the shrine of St. 

• \ /- ncbiug _u_ T _ 
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,**° Cathedral, Florence, by Lorenzo 
umoerti; a lunette of ‘ The Virgin and Child with 
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Saints,’ from the church of St. Jacopo dl Ripoli, 
Florence, and a lunette, 1 The Coronation of the 
Virgin,’ both by Luca della Robbia; a statuette 
of the young St. John the Baptist in the National 
Museum, Florence, by Antonio Bossellino; the 
monument to Jacopo Stefano Brivio (ob. 1484) in 
the chnrch of S. Enstorgio, Milan, by Tommaso da 
Oozzanigo; a series of figures from the western 
porch of the cathedral of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
acquired in exchange from the Heidelbnrg Uni¬ 
versity; a relief , ‘ Christ inMa jesty,’ from the south¬ 
east porch of Lincoln Cathedral, thirteenth century 
work ; a series of carved wood figures of soldiers 
in the ‘ New Model ’ army of Oliver Cromwell, from 
Cromwoll House, Highgate; and a collection of 
French wood-carvings, chiefly of the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. W. J. Stillman is editing an art work 
entitled Venus and Apollo in Painting and 
Sculpture, which will be published late this 
autumn by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. It will 
contain eighty-one large-sized photogravures 
of works by old masters. One of these, pro¬ 
bably Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” will be in 
colours as a frontispiece, and forty in monotone 
with a duplicate of each on India paper. There 
will be an introduction and preface, together 
with short biographical notices of the artists 
and historical notes of the works represented. 
There will be only one modem example in the 
work—a Burne Jones, the original of which is 
the property of the editor. Messrs. Lemercier 
& Co., of Paris, will engrave the whole of the 
plates and will also print them. 

The forty-first annual exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society will be opened, in 
the society’s rooms in Hanover-square, in the 
last week of September. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association in London, the Lord 
Mayor will hold a reception on September 21. 

The late Edward Hunter, of Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, has bequeathed to the National 
Gallery a picture of “ Our Saviour,” by Carlo 
Dold. 

We regret to record the death of Sir Joseph 
Archer Crowe, which took place in Baden, on 
September 6. He was bom in 1825; and, like 
his elder brother, Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., 
spent some time ss an art student in the atelier 
of Paul Delaroche. But, under the influence ot 
his father’s connexion, he early turned aside to 
journalism, which occupied him until 1860. 
In that year he received an appointment in the 
Consular service, and ultimately became Com¬ 
mercial Attache for Europe, to reside at Paris. 
During all his busy life, Sir J. A. Crowe found 
time to write upon the history of art, in con¬ 
junction with his friend Signor Cavalcaselle. 
Their numerous joint works on Flemish and 
Italian art, and their Lives of Titian and 
Raphael, attained considerable popularity; but 
it must he confessed that both authors belonged 
to a school that is now out of date. 


MUSIC. 

Messrs. Jarkold & Sons announce for early 
publication The Annals of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Musical Festival, from 1824 to 
the present time, written by Mr. Robin 
H. Legge, with the assistance of Mr. W. E. 
Hansell, which has been in progress for some 
three years. It will be profusely illustrated 
with portraits, autographs, &c., the originals 
of many of which have been lent expressly for 
the purpose and have never before been pub¬ 
lished. 




AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-streot; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
6. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China 6cc . 


Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly- 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

£, 8 . d 

£ a . d. 

£ 8. d. 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 

0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C._ 

THE AUTOTYPE C0IV1FANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone eilect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Antotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., V. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. (’oilier. Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Sclimalz, Douglas, Draper, &c„ «fcc. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of tho British Museum, many of the 
Learned Sociotics, and tho leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may l>o seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFOBD STREET, 
LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

- LVJ - ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT HARDEN, W.C., 

Are the solo re pres- ntatives ill Great Britain of 
HERR ItANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Art 1st in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by tho 
leading Loudon Art Publishing Finns. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platen always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND A CO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in tho market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants of 
Antiquarians. Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.O. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Medhanical Process 

For the ll'.production of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace. Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Booh Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , &c.,dkc., at a moderate cost. 
8pocinv n* and price baton Application. 

Offices: 14,_HENR1 ETTA STKEET. CoVKNT GARDEN. LONDON 

rjy HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

(The LEADENHALL PR INS. Ltd., 50, Le.adcnhall Street. 

London. Ed'.t 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen dips with perfect 
freedom^_Sixpence each. t>s. p erdoZi U, ruled o r plain ._ 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
1HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


MACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE. Bv A. M. Coos, M.A., and W E P PAirrnt M A 

Assistant Musters in St. I'niil*. School. FIRST PART. 3,. od. SECOND PART, is. (hi. ’ ’ ’’ 

** C I*?bn'ccmr\! 3 yn:9r'T^irr LATIN COURSE. Bointf an Abridgment of Macmillan’s 
. KEY - «>>- »ct. SECOND PAItT. 2 s.; KEY. Is. Gd. net. 

MEISSNER S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Annas, M.A. 4s. Od. 
CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Books II. and III By Rev W. G 
M A ?r"r LL - 1 ’- ls - Od-Book IV. By C. Bkyans, SI.A. 1». 6d.-Ito.k VI. a cZici. 

CICERO—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WiLiarrs, Litt.D. 2g. fid. 

- CLUENTIUS. Translated by W. Pp.teeso*, Litt.D. 5s. 

EDT m°a PI ? s 3 e 1 With Not0S and Vocab,ll ai-y. By W. Wai.cn, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, 
DLon“.Ln.M a A nd ”ftl With Notes and Vooab “ !ar y. By W. WBr.cn, M.A., and C. G. 
HORAOE-THE odes’ and EPODBS. Edited by T. E. Pag*. M.A. 5s. 

IV? iffti. ciu'h k Not08 and Vocabulai Y l>y T. E. Page, M.A. Books I., II., III., and 

EPISTLES and AR8 POETICA Edited by A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 5s. 

- SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. By H. A. Dalton, M.A. Is. Od. 

JUVENAL THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. H.vsnr, M.A. 6s. The Text is care■ 

iuilj expurcateu for School use. 

SELECT SATIRES. Editod by Prof. Joiin E. B. Matok. XU.—XVI. 4s. 6d. 
LIVY. ^Books XXI. and XXII. Editod by Rev. W. W. Cafks, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

- Books XXI. and XXII., separately. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Cafes, 
nbAy n".! J". M.A. la S4. each. 

FH i??t Com l ,ioU3 Text , With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 
PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Hallidie, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

TACITUS—HISTORIES III.— V. Edited by A. D. Gom.Br, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

TERENCE A DELP HI. Edited by S. G, Ashmore, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL-.® NEID With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By T. E. Page, M.A. ls.Od.- 
Sy T.E. pJc?,M.a' is b »k II. By T. £. Pace, M.A. la lld.-Book III. 

- ECLOGUES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paw, M.A. Is. 6d. 

„ GREEK. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gumow Ruthebford, M.A., 

LL.D., Head Master of H cstmioster. 

P **\rriB.V tba Rev. W. Gcnion Rutherford, M.A., LL.D. 
ALL I III,M h. 2 j.-h\ N'TAX. 2a-Tugcther. 3«. lid. 

EASY EXERCISES In GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Underhill, M.A. 2s. 
SECOND GRBBK BXBRCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

BXERCISBS on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

® cbo °* Bdition. Edited by A. W. Vebeall, 
DEM i? 3 io?M I i ES »?!? CORONA. Edited by B. Dm kb, M.A. Revised by E. S. Shdci- 
EURIPli>Eit—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bavfield, M.A. 

- „. „' R'l* 10 ' 1 b y M. L. Eablb, Ph.D. 3s. Od. 

-Edited liy Prof. R. Y. Tvreell, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

-ivSTi No108 and Vocabular y- By Ilev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 

HERODOTUS- Book Ilf. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. Od. 

HOMER ILIAD. Books I.—XII. Edited by W. Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayfield, 

-M.XliTvmAD 1 ' m* IV ; b fid ith Notes and Voca,ralar y- By W. Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. 

-7, ODYSSEY. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and 

Rev. A. S. \> ai.poli:, M.A. Is. «><i. 

Translated by F. ,T. Church. 2s. Od. net. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Edited bv C. K. Gkayib, M.A. 3s 8d. 

With Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. Is. fid. 

“t.“ JlV a ““ I8, B ° 0k I- Witb Kolcs and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. Wai.- 
-— Book 1. With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. Is. Od. 

- n TT7T n’ 1 l', h N S‘°,? 2 nd Vovnbulary Book III. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. fid.- 

Bookl\. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. ls.6d. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BACON—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Selby, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 

23. (h1. 

BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI. Edited by W. A. Gbkbxhh.l, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

BURKE*—SPEECH on AMERICAN TAXATION; 8PEECH on CONCILIATION With 

AMbltU A ; LLITEIt to the bilk RIFFS of BRISTOL. By F. G.Silhy, M.A. 3s. (kl. 
DRYDEN—SELECT SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Chuhtox Collins, 

MILTON—L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LTCIDAS, ARCADES. SONNETS, &C. With 

Iutrixluetiiins and Notes. By W. Bkll. M.A. la. 9 d. 

- C0MU8. By the Same. Is. 3d. 

Z ^ARADISE LOST. Books I. and It. Is. 9d. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, hy M. MACMii.la®, B.A. 

POEMS of ENGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Introduction and 
Notes l>y II. B. (• rouge, M.A . and A. Sihgwick, M.A. 2s. (id. 

SCOTT--LADY Of the LAKE With Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Stuart, M.A. 

IS. *hI. : Hewed, 2s. fan to I.. »v wed. lid. 

- THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By F. T. Paloravf.. Is. 

With Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Elliot, 

— III., Is. 3d.; Sr.-wed. Is. Complete, 2 s. 

With Introduction and Notes by K. Drtghtox. 

2s. fid.: sewed, 2s. Macbeth. Is. fill. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. Is. sid. 


11. A. C:\nh 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Corlolanus 

Hamlet. 2s. fid.; sewed, 2s, 

Henry V. is. od. 

JuliuB Csesar. is. od. 

King John. is. od. 

King Lear. is. od. 

- RICHARD III. Witb Introduction and Notes by C. H. Tawnkt, M.A. 2s. Cd.; 

SPENSER—THE FAERIE QUEENB. Book I. By II. M. Percival, M.A. 3s. ; Bowed, 


Much Ado About Nothing. 2s. 
Othello. 2s. 

Tempest, is. fid. 


— THE SHEPHEARD'S CALENDAR. 

II khjoko, M.A. 3s.; Bowed, 2s. od. 


With Introduction and Notes by Prof. C. H. 


„_„ FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

HOLDERS—LE MEDICIN HALOES LUL By G. K. Fashacht. Is. 

LE MISANTHROPE. By G. E. Fashacht. Is. 

“““ILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fyswacht. FIRST 

vYava* 1 .** Supplementary Exercises to First Year, Is. SECOND YEAH, 2 j. THIRD YEAR. a*. 6d 
I'riia, 4s. (*i. net each. 

MACMILLAN'S^ PROORE88IVE FRENCH READERS. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 
MACMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. fid. KEY, 4s. fid. 

„ ii^t. Part 11 , 5s. K F.\, r.s. net. * 

IDIOMS. Comniled by Madame P. H. Pl.vk. 

„ ith a Preface bv F. F. Rookt. .'is. »kl. j 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCH00L8, By G. E. Faswacht. New Edition. 2s. Cd. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY Of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Alfred 

Ei.wali. and Gi stavk Masson. 3s. fid, 

HAUFF—DIE KARAVaNE. Edited by H Hager, Ph.D. 3s. (Containing Die Geschtcbto 
_J°” : ^torcli. Das (iespensterschiff, and Die Geschichte von dem kleinen Muck ) 

SCHILLER-MARIA STUART. By C. Shildox, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Otto Biepmaiut, Assistant Master in Clifton Colle«?o. 3s. Cd. 

MACMILLAN’S PRpGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Faskacht. FIRST 

\ KAR, Is. (Id. SEtOND \ LAR. 3s. (kL KEYS. 4s. lid. not each. 

MACMILLANS PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 
MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. 


Part I., is. fid. KEY, 4s. fid. 
By Prof. Whithky and A. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

__M.-EB.imai. rn—UKlIMAX-ENdUSU. 3s. IKI. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Sinn. 3s. fid. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

MAN and hi8 MARKETS: A Course in Geography. By Lioxkl W. Lydk. With Illus¬ 
trations. IS. (kl. _ 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Oohsuk, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY Of the SRiTISH ISLANDS. By Jon* Richird Gkkeit, LL.D., 1 

and A. 8. Grkkx. With Maps. 3*. ai. * 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH I8LES. By Sir A. Gkikik. la. 

The ELEMENTARY SCHO OL A TLAS- By J. Bartholomew, la. * 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke. 2b. Cd. ; sewed, 2s. 

CLASS-BOOK Of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Mill. 3e. fill. 

GEOGRAPHY Of EUROPE. By J. Sikh. M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY Of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Gkokoe M. Dawson-, 

LL.D., and A. 8rm kkland, M.A. 2a. _ 

A HISTORY OF ROSIE to the BaTTLE Of ACTIUM. By E. S. Skuckbukoh, M.A. I 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyppe, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER Of the HI8T0RY Of ROME. Bv liishop Ckkighton, D.D. is. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckley. 3s. 

HISTORY Of ENGLAND. By Edith Thohi-son. 2s. fid. 

DIVINITY. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM Of the CHURCH Of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 

A FIRST Ciu’ss-BOOK of the CATECHISM Of the CHURCH Of ENGLAND. By Rev. 

G. F. M ACI.EAK, D.D. t>d. 

An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 

F. I’k.xtkk and Rev. G. F. Maci.kak. D.D. 2h. rtj. 

ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A. 

2«. 6d. 

The G08PEL ACCORDING to ST MATTHEW. Tho Greek Tori, with Introduction 

ami Vi!-“I liv Ilex. A. Slomkn. 2s. fid. 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Mvci.eib, D D. 3s. fid. 
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ANCIENT TOWERS and DOOE- 

WAYS. Being Pictorial Representations and Restora¬ 
tions of Masoncmft relating to Celtic and Norman 
Ecclesiology ill Scotland. With 88 Plates and Figures, 
mostly Full Pago, from Pen Drawings by the late 
ALEXANDER GALLETLY, First Curator of the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, and Photo¬ 
graphs. Appreciation and Descriptive Letterpress by 
ANDREW TAYLOR. Only 300 copies printed. Large 
4to, buckram, £1 11s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 

V Mr. Galletly’s beautiful and accurate drawings, 
reproduced hero in the most finished stylo, and supple¬ 
mented by careful photographic views, constitute the 
fullest repertory extant of Scotch ecclesiastical architecture 
prior to the twelfth century. Every imjiortant monument 
is figured and dcscril>ed. Mr. Taylor’s accompanying 
letterpress discusses fully the architectural and historical 
questions involved. _ 


MIGUEL OE CERVANTES 

SAAVEDRA. — EL INOENIOSO TTIDAI.GO DON 
QUIXOTE DE I.A MANCHA. Primern Eilicion 
cerrcgida con Notas y una Introducion |>or JAIME 
FITZMAURLCE KELLY, 0. de la Real Academia 
Espanola, y JUAN ORMSBY. 2 vols., royal 8vo. 
Printed at the Edinburgh University Press by Messrs. 
T. <fc A. Constable. 

It is a remarkablo fact that of the chief masterpiece 
of Spanish literature, one of the dozen leading books of tho 
world, no edition is accessiblo which the book-lover cares 
to put on his shelves or on tho text of which the scholar can 
rely. The present odition is designed to remove this long¬ 
standing reproach. The text, as constituted by the labours 
of Messrs. Kelly and Ormsby, will lie aB perfect as the most 
unwearied and devoted labour can make it, whilst as regards 
the material equipment of the book, it will suffice to say 
that Messrs. Constable havo surpassed themselves, and 
that the publisher confidently anticipates that this edition 
of "Don Quixote ” will bo regarded as their masterpiece. 

Full particulars respecting prico and terms of subscrip¬ 
tion will be furnished in tho Prospectus to be issued shortly. 
Meanwhile, as tho edition will be a very small one, pro¬ 
visional application should be made at once. 


AUOASSIN and NICOLETE. Done 

into'English by ANDREW LANG. 16mo, sewed, Is. 

[ Ready October. 

%• Mr. Lang's exquisite version of the masterpiece of 
French mediicval literature has long been out of print. 
The present edition, whilst neatly printed, in nowise 
attempts to rival the attraction of tho original issue, which 
must always retain its high value as a beautiful piece of 
book production. It is hoped, however, that tho low price 
at which it is published may make it accessible to a wide 
circle of readers both here and in the United States. 


In the GRIMM LIBRARY will bo issued Vol. V. 

THE LEGEND of PER8EUS: a Study 

of Tradition in Story, Custom, and Belief. By EDWIN 
8IDNEY HARTLAiND. Third and concluding Volume: 
The Rescuo of Andromeda; The Medusa Witch; 
General Conclusion. With full Index to tho complete 
work and Bibliography of tho works used. Crown 8vo, 
lxxviii—225 pages. Printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable) on hand-made paper. Cloth. 

[ Ready early in October. 

**• A prospectus stating terms of subscription will be 
sent on application. _ 


TRUE STORIES of EVERY-DAY 

LIFE in MODERN CHINA. Rotold in English from 
oral narration by natives of China, by T. WATTERS, 
for many years H.B.M. Consul in China. Crown 8vo, 
228 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready September 28. 

%* From among tho many stories heard by Mr. Watters 
(luring his lengthened stay in many parts of China, such 
have been chosen for presentation to the English reader as 
exhibit tho best side of the Chinese character, and reveal 
the human kinship between East and West which underlies 
the superficial differences of tho two civilisations. 


GEORGE BORROW in EAST ANGLIA 

By W. A. DUTT. Crown8vo, SI pages, sowed. Is. 

[Ready Sept. 28. 

*** Mr. Dntt’s patient local researches have been able to 
recover ranch of Burrow’s life in its early days, and when 
ho returned to his native district. 

THE LIVES of the TROUBADOURS. 

Translated from the Moliocvil Provonral, with Intro¬ 
ductory Matter and Notes, and with Specimens of 
their Poetry rendered into English, by IDA FARNELL, 
formerly Scholar at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 300 pages, cloth, 6s. not. 

[Ready early in October. 

*«• Thcso lives, invaluable as they are for tho history of 
Proven', 1 al literature, and for a correct appreciation of 
mediaeval fooling, are now made accossibU for tho first 
time to the English reader. 

GREEK LYRIC POETS. Edited and 

Translated into English Prose by FRANCIS BROOKS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, printed by Messrs. T. & A. Con- 
ftablc, cloth, 3s. 6d. f Ready Sept. 28. 

•** Tho Greek text is that of Bfrgk. A very considerable 
mass of Greek lyric poetry is now mado accessible for the 
first time to tho English reader. Tho style of typography, 
paper, and binding make this little volume a charming 
gift-book. 

A GUIDE to the CHOICE of CLASSI- 

CAL BOOKS. By tho Rov. J. B. MAYOR, somotimo 
editor of tho Olaxtical Review. Second Edition of tho 
Supplement to tho Orig nal Work, comprising tho 
Literature of tho years 1880-96. Crown Hvo, tewed, 
4s. net; cloth, 6s. net. [Ready in Xoeember. 

**• Together with tho original guide published in 1881, 
ami comprising tho literature to the end of 1880, and cost¬ 
ing 4s. fid., the present work will be found the completest 
and most Practical Guide to the Literature of Classical 
Antiquity, English, American, and Cootinental, ever 
issuod. 

In the TUDOR TRANSLATION SERIES. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

SHELTON’S DON QUIXOTE will be 

completed immediately by the issue of Vols. III. and 
IV. Tho next issue in this Series will bo DAN ETT’S 
PHILIP OF COM MINKS (first published in 
1598), edited by CHARLES WHIBLEY'. This, it is 
hoped, may lie ready before ChriBtmos or early in 1897. 

FRANCIS OSBORN. Advice to a Son, 

or Directions for jour better Conduct through the 
various and most important Encounters of this Life. 
Reprinted, with nn Introduction and Notes, by His 
Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY (Editor of 
tho “ Lovo Letters of Dorothy Osliom”). Crown 
8vo, printed at tho Ballantyne Press, in old stylo tjqio 
on laid paper, 5s. net. [Ready in October. 

*.• A most curious and valuable witness to seventoonth- 
ccntury maimers. 

THE VOYAGES made by the SIEUR 

D.B. to tho ISLES DAUPH1NE or MADAGASCAR, 
ami BOURBON or MASUARENE in tho YEARS lotto, 
1G70, 1671, and 1672. Together with the Manners, 
Religions, Forcos, Governments, and Customs of tho 
iuhabitnutsof the said Islands, with tho Natural Historj' 
of the Country. Translated, for tho first time, from the 
original French published in 1674, ami edited by PAS- 
FIELD OLIVKU, sometime Captain of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Artillery. Adorned with Maps and Figures. 

[Ready in November. 

Captain Oliver has translated this extremely interest¬ 
ing voyage, the source of our early knowledge concerning 
Madagascar, in tho stylo of the time, and the typography 
of the book is in accordance therewith. 

In the NORTHERN LIBRARY will be issued 
Vol. II.— 

THE STORY of THROND of GATE 

and the MEN of tho F.ERKYR (the Fa'reyinga Saga). 
Translated by Prof F. YORK POWELL, Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of History in the University of Oxlord. With 
full Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Map. 
Upwards of 200 pages, cloth, 7s. fid. net. 

[Ready in October. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED AND 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mr. J0SBTH JACOBS and Mr. J. U. BA TIES 
will collaborate again this year in a work to be 
entitled — 

THE BOOK of WONDER VOYAGES. 

Retold and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
JOSEPH JACOBS. Illustrated by J. I>. Batten. A 
beautiful volume in small 4to, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and many Full-Page Illustrations and 
Designs in the Text. Printed at the Ballanttno Press 
on specially manufactured paper. Bound in specially 
designod doth cover, 6s. [Ready early in October. 

*** The material is drawn from Anciont Greece ("The 
Story of the Argonauts’’), ancient Ireland (“ Tho Voyage 
of MacUluin”), aneisnt Scandinavia ("The Voyages of 
Thorkill and Eric the Far-travelled ”), and media'val Arabia 
(" Hassanof Bussorah”). A small edition will be printed in 
roynl 8vo. on Japanese vellum, with double state of plates, 
application for which should bo mado at once. 

BUTTER SCOTIA; or, a Cheap Trip 

to Fairyland. By His Honour Judgo E. A. PARRY, 
Author of " Kata wampus." With a Map of this hitherto 
Unknown Region, laying down the Travellers’ Route, 
and numerous Full-Page Illustrations and Designs in 
tho Text by Archio MacGregor, the illustrator of 
"Katawampus." A beautiful volume, in square crown 
Hvo. Printed at the Ballantyne Press, on specially 
manufactured paper. Bound in specially designed 
cloth cover, 6s. [Ready early m October. 

FAIRY TALES from tho ISLE of 

RUGEN. ToM from Oral Tradition by ERNST 
MORITZ ARNDT in 1S37, and Translated into English 
for the first time by ANNA DAVIS. With Facsimile 
Reproduction of tho Original Illustrations, a Portrait of 
Arndt, and a Map of the Island of Riigen. Grown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. I tteadi/ earhj in October. 


Dr. B. J, BRIDGE, Organist of Westminster Abbey, 
has set seven of the Rocms in “ Katawampus" for the 
Nursery and Schoolroom under the title — 

KATAWAMPUS KANTIOLES. 

Printed in royal 8vo, with full accompaniments by 
Messrs. Novollo, Ewer & Co. In coloured wrapper 
designed by Archie MacGregor, Is. 

[Ready early in October. 


AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TALES. 

Folk-lore of the Noongahhurrahs, as told to tho 
Picanmnies. Collected and Retold in English by Mrs. 
K. LANGLOII PARKER. With Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG, M.A. Illustrations by a nativo 
artist, Glossary of Native Words, and S|H.*eimons of tho 
Native Text. Printed in square crown nvo, at tho 
Ballantyne Press, on specially manufactured papor. 
Cloth, 3s. fid. [Ready early in October. 

For the first time tho Fairy Talos of tho Austral inn 
natives are brought to tho knowledge of English children. 
Mrs. Parker has lived for over twenty years among tho 
fast-vanishing remnants of tho Noongalibiirrah trilie in inner 
New South Wales, and has faithfully reproduced tho sub- 
stauco of nativo story-telling. The nativo text of tho first 
talc, "Dinowan the Emu andGooinblegublioti iho Buzzard," 
is probably tho only specimen ever likely to be printed of 
a language destined to disappear within a few years’ time. 
The illustrations, by a native artist, are quaint aud 
spirited. 

THE BABA-LOG: a Story of Child 

Life in British India. By tho Uev. J.**MTDDLKTUN 
MACDONALD. With numerous 1 Hast muons, includ¬ 
ing the original of "Mowgli," a boy carried off by tho 
wolves in babyhood and u memlier of tho wolfpnek for 
seven years. Square crown Hvo, printed at the lialian- 
tyno Press, on specially manufactured paper, specially 
designed cloth cover, 3s. fid. [ll»ady cany in Uct/Otr, 
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BARTHOLOMEW'S 

and COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WoRK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.So. Examinations of the University of Loudon will commence on 
OCTOBER 1 Ht, and continue to July, 1*97. 

Fee for tho whole Course. £21. or £18 18s. to Students of the 
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HHHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

X NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Principal—Rev. II. P. GURNEY. M.A., D.C.L. 
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University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
lioth WXtt*. 
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guages, Fiuc Art, Ac. 
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will be found in the Calendar (price Is.). Prospectus on application 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-TIIIRD SESSION of tho DEPARTMENT of 
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and th.- SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
on OCTOBER 1st, IN*. 
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With copious Annotations nnd numerous Exercises. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 4s. 6tl.; 
or in Two Farts, cloth, each 2 s. 6d. 


SEQUEL TO THE FIRST THREE 
BOOKS. 
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with numerous Examples. Sixth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Cloth, 3s. 
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Second Edition. Cloth, 12a. 
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_ l Reprinting. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
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and its Application to Geodesy and 
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With numerous Examples. 

REPRINTING. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

With numerous Examples and Questions. Third 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 

Second Edition, 3s._ 

By JOSEPH B. 0A8BT. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the 
FIRST SIX BOOKS of CASEY'S 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 

New Edition, Revised, 6s. 
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Is. I’id. a box. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

TH1S EVENING, At 8.0, BOYS TO GET HER. Mr. Wil 1 iam 
TcrriKK ami Miss Millward; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, I,uigi Labluclio, Mackintosh, J. 11. Beveridge, 

Oscar Adyo, ami Harry Nichoils; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley'. Miss Kale Kearney, Ac,_ - 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

TUTS EVENING, at 0, THE MUMMY. Mr. William 
Hawtrev, Mr. Frederick Volpe, Mi-. Ernest Percy, Mr. Smart 
Champion, Mr. Clarence Bhikiston, Mr. E. Coslmm; Miss 
Annie Howard, Mrs. Julia Undone, Miss Nnncv Sonbrooke, 

Miss Doris Templeton, Miss Maud Abbott, Miss Elliott-Pngc. 

At s. 10 , the G i I IN E A STAMP. ______ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at s.tl, A BLIND MARRIAGE. Mr. 

Herbert Standing, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Chius. Fulton, 

Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arnold Lacy; Miss Carlnttn 
Addison, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Korke. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by OUTWARD BOUND. 

Digitized by 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE GEISHA: Meadames 
Mario Tempest, Homfrey, Flop;), Davis. Yudall, Collette, 
Cannon, Ilerve, Fawcett, Yorke, and Miss Betty Lind; 
Messrs. Harry Monkbouse. Lawrar.ee D Orsay, W. Pliilp, 
Huntloy Wright, Farreu-Soular, L. Bantoek, C. Dixon, 
Rosso. ___ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MY ARTFUL VALET. Mr. 
James Welch, Messrs. J. G.Grahame, Ivan Watson, Rupert 
Lister, J. Byron, Frank Saker, and Alfred Maltby; Misses 
Edith Blaude. Madge. McIntosh, Masgio Byron, and Lydia 
Cowell. At 8.10, TUB MAN IN THE STREET.__ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0.0, A NIGHT OUT: Messrs; 
George Guldens, Charles Sugden, W. Wyes G. Grossmith, 
inn., J. Came, N'. Doone, G. Danby, Cairns James, H. Peters; 
Mesdames Fannie Ward, Edmund Phelps, Sibyl Grey, E. 
Murton, Sc. At 8 . 16 , PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane, 
Mr. Tom Terriss. 

rOOgLC 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of ECROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of tho Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a largo Collection of Repro¬ 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTTSTS. Recent Additions inclnde Works by SirEDWAED 
Bcrxe-.Ionks, G. F. Watts, RA., Dtimt Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Bbowjc, Albert Moore, Holman Hunt, 
Frederic Shields, Heichy Ryland, and many others. 


A NEW SERIE8 of REPRODUCTIONS 

from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 

AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
ALTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Ac. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S FINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 penes, anil REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 80 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free. 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


IVrESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

- LTX ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA BTREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
An the eole reprewntntivus in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by tho 
leading London Art Publishing Firmi. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messrs.DRUMMOND A CO.aupt>lj the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in theinTestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Office*: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


r PHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

-JL PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhali Street, 

London. K.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


WORKS B Y DR . ALEX. MACLAREN 

Most Rxcbnt, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

AND OTHER SERHONS. 

“ Dr. Maclarcn’s nowvolumo will be received with special 
warmth, ae containing au excellent exposition of tho 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh.”— British Weekly . 

Uniform with the above, price 6s. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

" Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”— Expository Times . 
Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”—JfctAodisf Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”— Freeman. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.”— Methodist Recorder . 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

•‘They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and tho same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

•• For more than a quarter of a contnry he has held almost 

an unchallenged position as tho prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are iu tho nooks 
and comers of tho earth.”— Methodist Times. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY ANT HONY HOPE 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 

With Nine Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 

%* This volume consists of a series of short stories dealing with the many adventures of the Princess 0*ra, of 
the House of Elphberg. The scene of the stories is Strclsau, familiar to the readers of** The Prisoner of Zend*.” 


NEW BOOK BY EDNA LYALL. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a TRUTH. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of “ Tho Autobiography of a Slander.” Sowed, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

•** The motif of this story is the recent troubles in Armenia , awl though the characters depicted arc of crurse fictitious, the 
story is founded on fact, and the sad incidents are very far from being imaginary. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT delivered at Oxford, 

1892-3. By JAMES A. FROUDK, late Regius Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures preached before the 

University of Oxford in tho Year 1895 on the Foundation of the lato Rev. John Bnmpton, Canon of Salisbury. 
Bv THOMAS B. STRONG, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain tjthe Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 8vo, J6s. 

THE SANCTUARY of SUFFERING. By Eleanor Tee, Author 

of “This Everyday Life,” Ac. With a Preface by tho Rev. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias 
Earl’s Court; President of tho ” Guild of All Souls.” Crown 8vo, 7s. (kl. 

LECTURES on RELIGION. By the Rev. Leighton Pallan, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John Baptist Collogo, Oxford: Lecturer in Theology at Oriol and Queen’s College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY: Four Lectures 

delivered in St. Asaph Cathedral on Juno 16, 17, 18, and 19,1896. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


8TUD1ES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under tho Auspices of tho London School of Economics and Political Scionco. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING the HISTORY of 

TRADE UNIONISM. 

L THE TAILORING TRADE. Edited, with an Introduction, by F. W. 

GALTON. With a Preface by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Mr. Gallon writes moderately, and yet with thorough grasp of his subject.”— Times. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 

University of Strasburg. Authorised Translation from the Fifth French Edition. By FRANK T1IILLY, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo, lGs. 

THE HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS TACITUS. Translated into 

English, with an Introduction and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A., 
T.C.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity Collogo, DubLin. 2 vole. Vol. I., 8vo, 7s. Od. Vol. II, 8vo, 12s. Oi. 

OUTLINE HISTORY of GERMANY. By Mrs. H. C. Hawtrey. 

10mo, 3s. 6d. 

THE iBNEID of VERGIL. Books VH.-XII. Translated into 

English Verse. By JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GREEK RUDIMENTS. By John Burnet, M.A., Professor of 

Greek in the University Collogo of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, SL Andrews, Follow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION—LATIN and GREEK. 

Selected by A. H. TOD, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; and F. D. LONGWOUTH, M.A., lato 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

The Latin portion of this book is published separately. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

THE HOUSE of SURPRISES. By L. T. Meade, Author of 

“ Daddy’s Boy,” &c. With Illustrations by Edith Scanned. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea Gerard. New and 

Cheapor Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

“As a tale it is infinitely interesting, touched here and there with sprightly incident, naturally arising in tho 
evolution of the plot. Eminently a book for the restful holiday time, and made was? to tho reader in good paper and 
clear print, which arc never so acceptable as when the work of the year is suspended for a season.”— Shejjitl i Telegraph. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
n AID 22, Four IT AD Suht, B.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lowdok, New York, and Bombay. 

. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE TOWER OF GHILZAN. 

By SORGEON-MAJOR H. M. GREENHOW, 
Author of 

“Brenda’s Experiment." “ The Bow of Fate," Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 


NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. 

By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“A well-written tale in which character and incident and 
descriptions of names and scouery are admirably blended." 

_ Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI¬ 
MENT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, l?s. 

“This unknown author lms written a story of infinito 
pathos, and the reader is delimited with the fresh present¬ 
ment of an idyllic lovo, and stirred to pity by the inevitable 
suspicion that it is wasted.”— Athtnarum. 


NOW READY. 

THE KING’S REVENGE. 

By CLAUDE BRAY. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, C«. 

“A Graphic and striking picture of a very notable period 
m English history.”- Guardian. 


NOW READY. 

OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 

Author of “ Britomart,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

••Mrs. Martin has preserved a happy balance between 
interesting and entertaining her readers and remaining 
within the margin of probability. She has handled a 
difficult subject with praiseworthy skill, and deserves our 
thanks for an unusually good story,”— Literary World. 


NOW READY. 

THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 

By CHARLES JAMES, 

Author of “ On Turnham Green,” *c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE T WENTY -FIRST VOLUME, 

EDINA 


(Thirty-third Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to tho 
3s. ed. Edition, 2s. (id. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on hack, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


Richard Bentley & SoN,NewBurliDgton Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tho Queen. 


Now ready. 

THE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

MY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

ENTITLED 

THE INN 

BY THE SHORE. 

MY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “ Tho House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty 
Mifg Smith,” “A Wilful Ward,” 

“ A Pci feet Fool,” &c. 

Orcws 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6a. 

UXIFORM WITS 

BLACK DIAMONDS, 

By MAURU8 JOKAI. 

THE POWER OF THE DOG, 

By HOWLAND GREY. 


London: 

JARUOLD A SON’S. 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

And of all Booksellers. 

Second Edition, price 5s. 

STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 

The Theory, Methods. Practice, and Results. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise by 
W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

London: Siursiv, Marshal:. & Go. 


In 3 vols, price 22s. 8d. 

THE RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, 

With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 

A History of and for the Poople by 
W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

^London: Elliot Stock. New York: Aitlstoits. 


NOW READY, Dkmt 8vo, Os. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MABTYN KENNABD. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ The author haR various theories, which ho supports 
with much argumentative force.”— People. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

■piRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chanoary Lane, London 
r. T prabl. N ou1e^ I d Pp “ OENT ’ uiTBEB8T »Uowed on DEPOSITS 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchawd and fold. 

„ _ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragem«nt of Thrift tho Bank receive! small inmo on 
deposit and allow! Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVE SHILLINGS FXB MONTH. 

The BIBKBBCK ALMA NACK, with fall particular*, poet free, 
FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Smith, Elder ft Co.’s to Books, 

MRS, HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

ox FRIDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

Crown 8 vo, price 6s„ 

SIR 

GEORGE 

TRESSADY. 

BY 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 

‘ MARCELLA,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTION AR Y 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’’ 

On SEPTEMBER 25, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

Volume XLVIII. (REILLY—ROBINS) of 

THE DICTIONARY OF 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*•* Vol.1- ^as published on Jnunarv 1,18*5, aud a further 
volume will lie issued Quarterly until the completion of the 
work. 

On OCTOBER 2, in 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Map*, 
demy 8vo, 28s. 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

BARON THIEBAULT 

(late Lieut.-General in the French Army). 

WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REPUBLIC, THE CONSULATE, AND THE 
EMPIRE. 

Translated and Condensed by 

A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 

_ Trans lator of tho “ Memoirs of Mnrbot ” 

TWO POPULAR 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THIRTIETH THOUSAND nearly exhausted. 

CLEG KELLY, 

Arab of the City. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT. 

“ Cleg Kelly is from first to last a wholly delightful and 
stimulating figure—a hero lit to make the fame of any 
book.”— Wushu taster Ga-.ntr. 

“A book which will add to the fame of its author, and 
establish the popularity of the Scotch story on still wiJcr 
and broader foundations .’’—of Ur views. 

EIGHTH EDITION nearly exhausted. 

THE SOWERS. 

By HENRY SETON MEKRIMAN, 

Author of “With Edged Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. 
“We do not often read a novel that we can recommend 
so confidently all round. It is exceedingly interesting, 
thoroughly wholesome in tone, and aluve all most read¬ 
able.”— Guardian. 

“It is tho most absorbing story I have road for many a 
day.”— Vanity Fair. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 00, 

G 15, WatmJoo Placs, B.W. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1896. 

No. 12^2, Now Strut, 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
if-c., may be addressed to the Publisheb, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. L. 

Ottley. In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

These two elaborate volumes by the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Pusey House deserve the careful 
attention of all theological students. The 
gifts of their author form an unusual com¬ 
bination. His scholarship is erudite and 
exact; his faculty for suggestive generali¬ 
sation, incisive analysis, and logical order 
is amazingly energetic. A special feature 
of his work is the precision of its arrange¬ 
ment in chapters and sections, and sub¬ 
sections and paragraphs. St. Peter’s first 
Epistle contains four leading thoughts; 
under four definite heads is summarised 
the implicit Christology of St. Paul’s earlier 
letters; the teaching of Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Homo is classified under paragraphs running 
from a to /. Mr. Ottley, in fact, supplies 
students with a most elaborate analysis of 
his treatise by his careful and almost 
fastidious arrangement of it. To the student 
this will not be all gain, and to the general 
reader it is almost an annoyance to have 
the skeleton of the organism he is studying 
obtruded so perseveringly on his attention. 
But we have tested Mr. Ottley’s lists and 
articulations in several instances, and have 
found them original, scholarly, and logical. 
The method of his treatise, its sequence and 
grouping and spacing, is in itself valuable 
and deserving of careful study by the reader. 
Mr. Ottley grasps his subject in its broad 
outlines and in its details with a grip of 
singular firmness, and is reticent or copious 
always with reason. It is the more neces¬ 
sary to insist, to the general reader at all 
events, that Mr. Ottley’s sections and sub¬ 
sections are useful, because the style flows 
on very easily and gracefully, and is 
not colourless and frigid as one expects 
a style to be which is bound by mani¬ 
fold chains of method. The language in 
itself is pleasant, copious, and interesting: 
even the shortest paragraphs are good 
reading, marked by precision of phrase and 
frequent scholarly felicities. So suitable is 
the book in style for the educated reader 
who is not a theologian, that we wish his 
esse were more particularly considered and 
more care taken to explain words like 
“ hypostatic ” when first used. 

To anyone who reads Mr. Ottley’s treatise 
straight through, it will divide itself into 
five parts or subjects. Pirst comes an 
examination of the Christology of the Old 
and New Testaments; second, an exposition 
| and history of the controversies which 
centre round the name of Athanasius and 
result in defining Christ’s relation to the 
I Godhead; third, a similar account of the 


controversies concerning the union of the 
natures in the Son; fourth, the problem 
of the Atonement proper is dealt with; 
and fifth, the book concludes with the 
author’s summary of the “ final systematic 
form of the doctrine of the Incarnation.” 
A few very general criticisms on Mr. Ottley’s 
success in treating these five subjects must 
suffice for our present notice of his book. 

The chapters on the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment are admirable. We admire the 
restraint which has condensed them into 
part ii. of a larger treatise instead of making 
a book of them, and we are convinced of 
the appoBiteness, or rather the necessity, 
of their position in Mr. Ottley’s scheme. 
Without them his whole argument would be 
impaired. The four sections of the “ Witness 
of the Old Testament ” impress specially by 
their originality and suggestiveness; the 
treatment of the New Testament by its 
thoroughness and precision. Mr. Ottley 
succeeds in being concise and clear in 
traversing the wide and difficult field of the 
Old Testament literature; and in the well- 
beaten track of the New Testament his work 
is first hand and exhaustive. But we must 
not dwell upon this portion of the book. 
Subjects two and three constitute the real 
kernel of Mr. Ottley’s treatise, and are his 
most striking success. Farts iv., v., vi., and 
vii.—to use the author’s own notation— 
make up a history of quite fascinating 
interest. Mr. Ottley is soaked in the 
theological literature of the first five cen¬ 
turies, but is not isolated in it. The dogmas 
of the Fathers are shown to be essentially 
related to the doctrines of the great leaders 
and schools of secular philosophy; and if 
sometimes Mr. Ottley too austerely refuses 
to count a philosopher a theologian, he 
always perceives that a theology must 
include a philosophy. No philosopher can 
read these pages without becoming a theo¬ 
logian—without finally discarding the notion 
that the doctrinal controversies of the early 
centuries were meaningless. Mr. Ottley 
establishes their importance in the develop¬ 
ment of human thought—their dignity and 
value alike for the lover of his own soul 
and for the student of Plato and Kant. 
One thing only we miss in these masterly 
chapters. There is no adequate account 
of St. Augustine's writings. Mr. Ottley 
holds that “ the Christian doctrine of 
God has been more intelligently grasped 
and stated in proportion as metaphysical 
conceptions have been displaced by ethical,” 
and he notes the tendency of the Greek 
Fathers to view the Godhead metaphysically 
rather than ethically. He names St. 
Augustine as a conspicuous teacher of the 
ethical conception, quoting his saying, 
“ Trinitatem vides si caritatem vides ”; 
but there is no full and detailed account 
of St. Augustine’s teaching in its proper 
chronological place, and no analysis of his 
fifteen books on the Trinity. Since the Latin 
Father jis as great a figure in Christian 
psychology as Athanasius in Christian 
metaphysics, and is remarkable as the link 
between the old world and the modern, 
he ought to loom larger on Mr. Ottley’s 
pages. 

In part viii. the Atonement emerges as 
the fourth subject treated by the author. 


We must confess ourselves disappointed 
with this part of his work, as we are with 
his “ Final Summary.” The Atonement, as 
Mr. Ottley notices, did not present itself 
as a serious problem to the Christian con¬ 
sciousness till the writing of Anselm’s tract, 
Cur Deus Homo, of which wo are given an 
excellent analysis. But this analysis is the 
most important item of Mr. Ottley’s ex¬ 
position of the subject, which is as if a 
second century writer on the Trinity in 
Unity were given the place of Athanasius. 
It is perhaps inevitable that we should re¬ 
ceive this impression, because Mr. Ottley 
brings his history no further down 
than Hooker, and it is since Hooker’s 
time that the Atonement has been seriously 
grappled with as an ethical rather than 
merely legal problem. But there is a 
second reason why Mr. Ottley fails, com¬ 
paratively speaking. He tells us that “ it 
is the general aim of this book to recall 
students to the temper of sobriety and holy 
fear which marks the greatest among the 
ancient theologians.” Mr. Ottley’s loyalty 
to this aim can be traced in his style and in 
his thought, giving to his work a charm of 
mellowness and candour which only a dull 
critic will miss. But sobriety and holy fear 
are not the only qualities which must dis¬ 
tinguish the theologian. Mr. Ottley’s criti¬ 
cism of Anselm is timid compared with his 
criticism of Athanasius. In the earlier 
centuries he has the creeds to appeal to, 
and defines orthodoxy firmly. If he could 
be equally decided and critical later on, he 
might make mistakes, but he might also 
make theology. We want a bolder, more 
rigorous treatment of the subject. Moreover 
the doctrine of the Atonement is not put into 
any vital relation with the broader ethical 
and metaphysical questions which underlie 
it, as is done so admirably with the earlier 
doctrines. The notion of forgiveness is not 
analysed. It offends the present critic that 
Macleod Campbell is mentioned at the end 
of a note about Dr. Dale. It is suggestive 
of the imperfection of the whole discussion 
that Maurice is not mentioned at all. 

The last part of our treatise is disappointing 
forsomewhatsimilar reasons. Mr.Ottleystops 
with Hooker. How can he give us a “ final 
summary ”—we object to that word “ final ” 
—without a previous analysis of German 
and English theological thought since 
Hooker? His “final summary” fits in 
excellently at the end of part vii., although 
it most be held to repeat somewhat aridly 
and tamely the previous exposition; but it 
does not attempt to state the doctrine of the 
Incarnation in modern terms, or to put it 
into vital relation with modem philosophical 
thought. We are aware that we are demand¬ 
ing from Mr. Ottley several additional 
volumes, but these he must write if his 
work is really to come down “ to the present 
day.” IMG. Ottley very frankly acknow¬ 
ledges his debt at various points to Dr. 
Fairbaim’s Christ in Modern Theology. But 
in his “ final statement ” he does not com¬ 
pete with Dr. Fairbaim’s book ii. division 2. 
Modem thought is not reckoned with. Dr. 
Martinean, Dr. Edward Oaird, and Mr. Illing¬ 
worth, to mention only three names, ought to 
be used up in any “ final statement ” written 
on the same scale and with the same mastery 
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aa parts ii.-vii. of Mr. Ottley’s treatise. 
Mr. Ottley treats the question of the kenorit 
with elaboration, but we confess to some 
impatience with this discussion. It does 
not arise legitimately in the natural process 
of religious thought. It juts out un¬ 
expectedly and illogically, because historical 
criticism requires us to revise our theory of 
the date of the books of Jonah and Daniel; 
and in a final statement of what the 
Christian consciousness of to-day oontains 
within it about Christ, it should receive less 
space than Mr. Ottley devotes to it. 

We have endeavoured to state our opinion 
that Mr. Ottley’s book is not in all its parts 
executed on the same plan; and by the 
brilliance of his best work we have judged 
the rest. But we must not end this notice 
without expressing again our conviction of 
the value to theological study of these 
volumes. We have read them from cover 
to cover with delight, and with a grow¬ 
ing enthusiasm for the magnifioence of 
the author’s design and the conscientious 
thoroughness of his execution. The treatise 
is a substantial addition to English divinity. 

Ronald Bayne. 


THE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN 
TIIE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. 

“ Reouf.il dks Traites et Conventions 
CONCLUS PAR LA RuSSIE AVEO LE8 PuiS- 
BANCK8 Ktrangeres.” Tome XI. Traitis 
area VAngletem, 1801-1831. (St. Peters¬ 
burg.) 

The last published volume of Prof. Martens’s 
great work possesses a peculiar interest for 
English readers, covering as it does the 
whole of the later Napoleonic period. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the care and 
conscientious completeness with which these 
State Papers, many of them now published 
for the first time, have been collected and 
annotated; and when we remember that 
the majority of these despatches and 
circulars were written by men like Nessel¬ 
rode, Lieven, Matuszewic, Pezzo-di-Borgo, 
and Worontzow, it will easily be understood 
that, apart from and beyond their subject- 
matter, they derive an additional charm and 
value from their perfection of style and 
largeness of political views. 

Tbe most important feature perhaps in this 
instalment of Prof. Martens’s work is the new 
light it throws on the history of Russia’s 
famous Declaration of Neutrality in 1780, 
undoubtedly a remarkable feat of state¬ 
craft, the original inspiration of which was 
Sweden, “notre ennemi eternal,” to quote 
Worontzo w’s happy expression. Pew things 
redound more to the credit of Catherine 
than its virtual repeal the instant she dis¬ 
covered that it was secretly directed against 
England, “ dont elle ne se doutait pas du 
tout ”; and its formal renunciation in 
1801 was chiefly brought about by Woront¬ 
zow, the Russian ambassador in London, 
who, from bis long residence in our country 
and thorough knowledge of our language 
and habits, was nicknamed by his contem¬ 
poraries “ the Russian Englishman.” 

At the time when Paul ascended the 
throne, the relations of the two countries 
were of the most friendly kind, and 


Worontzow was able to inform his imperial 
master that “ none of the other European 
sovereigns enjoyed to such a high degree 
the love and respect of the English people.” 
The change that gradually .came over these 
relations and finally led to an open rupture 
was. partly due to Paul’s irritable and sus- 
icious nature, but must mainly be attri- 
uted to England’s crooked policy oonoeming 
the island of Malta. In 1799 Lord Granville 
wrote to the English ambassador at St. 
Petersburg: “ So far as the king is con¬ 
cerned, he renounces every idea or desire of 
retaining Malta as a British possession.” 
For a while the Tsar affected to believe in 
these assurances, but the formal annexation 
of the island in 1800 fully justified the 
tears he had entertained that England was 
playing a false game. He vented his spite 
and displeasure after his usual high-handed 
fashion. Not content with demanding the 
immediate recall of Lord Whitworth, the 
ambassador, he actually refused to give a 
passport to any of the king’s messengers, 
and, when remonstrated with, favoured 
Count Panine with one of the most curious 
communications ever penned by a sovereign: 

“ * S.M. l’Empereur,’ runB this blustering docu¬ 
ment which defies translation and must be 
quoted in the original French, ‘ayant prig 
connaissance de votre memoire, m’a ordonne 
de vous declarer, monsieur, qu’elle n’a point 
duplication a donner, puisque les souverains 
ne rendent compte de leurs actions qu’a Dieu 
seul; que chaque monarque est maitre dans son 
empire; que Sa Majesty Imperials ne gene 
personne, et que la mission de Bussie h Londres 
etant vacante par la demission du Comte 
Worontzow, S.M. Britannique pouvait ne pas 
nommer le sucoesseur a Lord Whitworth.’ ” 

Nor was this all. Worontzow, on the plea 
that at the actual moment there was no 
matter of sufficient importance to demand 
the presence of a Russian ambassador at 
London, and that he might better “ employer 
ce temps Id & 1’amelioration de sa sante,” 
was curtly bidden to quit England for the 
German baths, and to give over his duties 
to his chargt c? affair n. 

The Count was one of the few Russian 
officials who clearly foresaw the disastrous 
catastrophe in which Paul’s savage rule 
must ere long involve his country. In a 
letter written to Panine in April, 1801, 
speaking of Paul’s reign, he does not 
hesitate to affirm that his ill-fated adminis¬ 
tration ‘‘had sapped the foundations and 
threatened the very existence of the Russian 
empire ”; and he declares that, had not his 
life been providentially out short, 

“ il aurait fallu memo s’attendre en Bussie a 
une revolution faite par la populace dans 
l’interieur du pays, et une revolution populaire 1 
chez nous aurait ete la chose la plus horrible;' 
elle aurait produit des milliers de Stenka Bazine 
et de Pougatchew.” 

Happily for the peace of Europe, the mad 
Tsar’s successor, Alexander the First, made 
it his chief object to secure a better 
understanding between the two countries. 
Worontzow was reinstated in his post, 
and the cabinet of St. James was informed 
that the Emperor’s sincere desire was 
to re-establish the traditional relations of 
friendship between England and Russia. 

Owing to Prof. Martens’s free access to the 
imperial archives, he has been able to give 


the full story of the proceedings culminating 
in the Convention of 1801. Worontzow 
would appear to have played throughout 
the principal part; ana so great was the 
confidence the young Emperor placed in 
this wise and experienced counsellor, that 
the latter did not hesitate, in a private 
report dated May 6, 1801, to condemn 
Paul’s wanton act in confiscating the 
merchandise of British subjects residing 
in Russia with a frankness and unreserve 
that we do not often find in diplomatic 
communications. The unjust measures 
carried out by Paul are roundly declared to 
have been the sole and justifiable cause of 
England’s discontent; and he brands these 
measures as having no precedent “dans 
auoun pays, ni auoun temps, depuis que 
l’Europe est sortie de l’6tat de barbarie ou 
elle etait plongee avant le quatorzi&me 
siecle.” Nor do his words lose any of 
their foroe when he proceeds to state that 
in speaking thus he is doing no dishonour 
to the deceased Emperor, since the real 
blame rests with “oes perfides ministres, 
qui, pour avantager les vues et les interets 
de certaines cours 6trang£res, ont sacrifiS 
l’honneur et les vrais interets de lour 
souverain et de leur patrie.” The receipt 
of this bold-spoken report was acknowledged 
by the Emperor in an autograph letter that 
does credit alike to his heart and his 
judgment. Its general tenor may be 
gathered from the opening sentence: 
“ Je dois vous remercier de m’avoir juge 
digne d’entendre les verites, dont l’aoces 
devrait toujours etre facile et qui pour le 
malheur des souverains ne parvienne presque 
jamais au trone.” 

The second part of the present volume is 
devoted to the diplomatic negotiations 
between Russia and England concerning the 
Greek insurrection. Throughout the whole 
discussion the eternal Eastern question 
presents itself in its familiar shape. On the 
one hand, we have Russia’s proposal to place 
the Christian provinces of Turkey under 
the permanent protection of the Great 
Powers, with reiterated assurances that she 
was prompted by no ulterior designs of 
conquest, or any desire to exercise an undue 
and paramount influence in the East. On 
the other hand, we have England’s refusal 
to sanction an arrangement that would seem 
to reoognise the right of Russia to interfere 
in the administration of the Turkish Empire, 
accompanied with an ill-concealed distrust 
of Russian promises and pledges. No 
greater proof of the healthy change which 
has come over English politics in all that 
relates to Eastern affairs can be given than 
the faot that proposals which, as Lord 
Londonderry assured Count Lieven, then 
“ faisaient frissonner ” our diplomatists and 
ministers are now accepted, even by Con¬ 
servative statesmen, as the likeliest and 
surest solution of the Tarkish problem. 
And it is well to note that the mode adopted 
by Turkey to suppress the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion was exactly the same as is now being 
put into execution against the Armenians: 
a system of blotting out the insurgent 
people till there should be none left to 
clamour for redress, and accordingly none 
to whom liberty need be granted. The 
Turkish Government, we read, was resolved, 
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in case of necessity, to invoke the aid of its 
powerful vassal, MShemet Ali, the pacha of 
Egypt, who had promised his assistance, 
and undertaken to despatch, under the com¬ 
mand of his son Ibrahim, an army suffi¬ 
ciently strong to utterly exterminate the 
whole population of the Morea. It was 
this monstrous scheme that finally brought 
sbout a complete understanding between 
the courts of England and Russia, and led 
to the formal conclusion of the Convention 
of July, 1827, thanks to which Greece 
obtained her independence. We are told 
that when Nicholas was informed by Oount 
Nesselrode that the Convention had been 
signed by the representatives of the con¬ 
tracting Powers, he expressed his delight 
at the happy conclusion of these long 
debates by writing in French on the copy 
presented to him: 44 Quo Dieu soit mille 
foie beni et esperons quo tout sera pour le 
mieux.” 

The limited space at our disposal compels 
us to pass over in silence the details given 
by Prof. Martens of Wellington’s mission 
to Petersburg immediately after the acces¬ 
sion of Nicholas; and for the same reason 
we must omit any notice of the third and 
concluding portion of the volume, which 
treats of the French Revolution of 1830 and 
the creation of Belgium as a separate 
kingdom. For the present, we content 
ourselves with expressing our belief that 
the more we study the State Papers of Russia 
the more inclined we shall be to think that 
George III. was right when he wrote to 
Worontzow: 

“ Voub saves vous me me, car je vous l’ai 
sonvent dit et repete depuis 21 ana que nous 
nous conmussons, qu’un bon Anglais doit etre 
bon Russe, de mime qu’un bon Basse doit etre 
bon Anglais.” 

C. E. Turner. 


W. V., Her Book , and Various Verses. By 
William Canton. (Isbister.) 

It is Mr. Canton’s chief distinction, and a 
very rare one, that he can think and write 
up to the high level of a child’s imagina¬ 
tion. That exalted level is beyond the 
reach of most of us, who are fortunate if we 
can even recognise its existence somewhere 
above us. We are apt to regard childhood 
as a time of mere inexperience and in¬ 
capacity—a stage of life so crude and 
elementary that, if we would put ourselves 
in touch with it, we must descend from our 
own high level to a lower one. That is the 
mistake of our laboriously acquired know¬ 
ledge, which sees no further into things 
than we can penetrate with our laws of 
optics and lame methods of reasoning, and 
has no other horizon than the narrow one 
we have discovered for ourselves. Child¬ 
hood and manhood make together a strange 
paradox, for though the child grows up to 
nmnhood, the man declines from ohild- 
hood. Wordsworth has expounded the 
secret of it in his great ode. “ Heaven,” 
as he said, 44 lies about us in our in¬ 
fancy’’—heaven, and all that endowment 
of clear vision and fine sensibility which 
the word stands for—while as the child 
grows into the man, the shades of the 
prison-house begin to close about him. 


The fine sensibilities are deadened, the 
range of vision is narrowed and its dear¬ 
ness destroyed, by the barriers of exactitude 
which we interpose between the inner eye 
and all the outer world. We flatter ourselves 
that it is an intellectual advance to leave 
the credulous fancies of the child behind, 
and to arrive at the certainties of knowledge 
which we get from our text-books and 
treatises. In a sense, no doubt, it is so; 
but in a larger sense it is not. so. One 
would not be so absurd as to decry the text¬ 
books or undervalue the assured knowledge 
they convey; but it has taken science all 
these years, all the years of its own exist¬ 
ence, to overtake some of the intuitions of 
childhood ; and it would never have over¬ 
taken them at all had it not brought 
imagination to its aid. This prime gift of 
the child anticipates discoveries, leaps over 
space and time, sees the spiritual and 
essential life in things; while we less 
imaginative elders plod along from one 
scrap of visible footing to another, and are 
incapable of believing anything to which 
we cannot apply some foot-rule argument of 
proof. 

But this is a needless exordium to Mr. 
Canton’s book, for the reader has only to 
make the acquaintance of W. V. to see 
realised in her small person all the great 
potentialities of childhood. Children differ 
among themselves as well as from grown 
people: some of them have more of the 
pre-natal heaven about them, more of 
the intuitive imagination of childhood, 
than others, and W. Y. is rich in these 
possessions. She has the creative instinct, 
and can make her own world and people it 
at her will. So vast are her resources that 
all Fairyland and its benign people are at 
her command. Her power is Protean, for 
under her magic things have now one 
character and now another, and she herself 
plays many parts under various names. If 
it be said that this is characteristic of all 
children—as in fact it is, though some are 
more apt than others—that only proves that 
all children have a magic gift. A piece of 
W. Y.’s world consisted of a mysterious 
forest in her father’s garden, and that 
forest, though often explored, had new 
mysteries for every fresh visit to its 
recesses. “ Certainly,” says her father (at 
all events her chronicler), “ when W. Y. is 
with me I am conscious of the Forest—the 
haunted, enchanted, aboriginal Forest; and 
I see with something of her illumined 
vision?” To this sympathetic conscious¬ 
ness and power of seeing we owe one 
of the most winsome of books — two, 
indeed, for who does not remember The 
Invisible Playmate 1 W. Y. has impressed 
her own charm upon the aocount of 
herself, and Mr. Canton will have the 
happiness of sharing his laurels with her. 
The book contains two portraits of W. Y. 
In one of them she is stooping to kiss a 
wee little green man, who has just stepped 
out of an oak tree to show her the way 
through the forest. In the other she is 
“ playing at botany ”; and her way of doing 
this was to pack herself into a big red 
flower-pot and look like the loveliest of 
flowers, expecting the gardener to water 
her when he came by with his watering- 


can. In each the artist, Mr. C. E. Brook, 
has very happily pictured her as one 
imagines her to be. 

Of the poems in the volume, those which 
are personal to W. Y. have the most irre¬ 
sistible charm; though among the others 
are several of considerable power, particu¬ 
larly the striking blank verse poem, “East 
of Eden ” and 44 4 Crying Abba, Father.’ ” 
Here are some verses, the inspiration of 
which is of the truest: 

“ MAKING PANSIES. 

“ 4 Three faces In a hood.’ 

Folk called the pansy so 
Three hundred years ago. 

Of course she understood! 

“ Then, perching on my knee, 

8he drew her mother’s head 
To her own and mine, and said— 

* That's mother, you, and me! ’ 

44 And so it oomes about 

We three, far gladness* sake 
Sometimes a pansy make 
Before the gas goes out.” 

A poet can render no higher service to 
humanity than that of enforcing, in things 
temporal as well as in things spiritual, 
the lesson inculcated more than eighteen 
centuries ago in the words: 44 Except ye 
become as little children.” This is the 
service rendered by such a book as Mr. 
Canton’s. 

George Cotterell. 


“ The New Irish Library.”— A Short Life 
of Thomas Davis. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The time has gone by when it could be 
written—as it was written by Thomas Davis 
—that there were Lives of great Irishmen, 
and valuable ones, but such as the rich only 
could buy and the leisurely find time to 
read. The “ New Irish Library ” contains 
Lives of great Irishman, and valuable ones, 
published at a price which will adapt them 
to the means of most, while, for the rest, 
these books are so concise that he must be 
sore bested for leisure who should not find 
time to read them. The Short Life of 
Thomas Davis, newly added to the aeries, is 
worthy of its author. It is the book of one 
“looking back through the ratified atmo¬ 
sphere of experience,” to quote his own 
phrase. In other words, it is not an 
eulogium: it is a biography. On the title- 
page of it, as motto to the work, are 
Browning’s lines: 

44 Those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they *U- 
Keep but the model safe, new men will lise 
To take its mould, and other days to prove 
How great a good was Luria'a having lived.” 

Who was Luria ? will be asked by almost 
every raider of that. The case of Thomas 
Davis was not quite the same, howbeit Sir 
Gavan Duffy does well not to overrate—still 
better, not to ovei state—the fame won by 
this Irishman. 

Customary as it is with biographers to 
trace a course of life from ohildhood, some 
will chafe that in this account of Davis, 
which, within its limits, is very full, we are 
told little of childhood and boyhood. To 
say the truth, we are told in it little of 
manhood; for while we are made Jo see 
very plainly the student, the thinker, tis# 
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politician, the journalist, the patriot, ire are 
given but passing glimpses of the man. 
These glimpses are such as to rouse in a 
marked degree the wish for more. Here is 
one of them: 

“ As the autumn approached, Davis wrote to 
Maddyn that he was disturbed by a serious 
personal trouble. The trouble was one rarely 
wanting as a motor in the lives of young men : 
he was in love. When he began to write verse, 
one of his friends, who thought a Laura was an 
essential part of the equipment of a Petraroh, 
asked him if he had ever been in love. ‘ I have 
never been out of it,’ was his laughing reply.” 

You are not to run away with the idea 
that these loves were serious. “ These 
amourettes were passing fancies,” Sir 
Gavan Duffy explains, and proceeds to 
describe the great love of the poet’s life. 

I must correct myself; we are given more 
than a glimpse of Davis as a lover. 

Among the other aspects under which Sir 
Gavan Duffy treats of Davis, the most in¬ 
teresting to the general will probably be 
that dealt with in the very remarkable 
chapter oalled “ Conflicts with O’Connell.” 
It is needless to say that Davis the 
politician, and the politicians who were 
his friends and who were not his friends, 
are put before the reader in brave fashion. 
Ireland’s history is being published in in¬ 
stalments ; and the period dealt with in this 
work—that of the “ forties ” of this cen¬ 
tury—is one of those which, thanks to Sir 
Gavan Duffy and to some others, have been 
represented on the good new lines which 
prescribe to historians the telling of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

This is the place in which to consider 
Thomas Davis, perhaps, primarily as a 
literary man, and to draw attention to the 
fact that, while his place in Ireland’s political 
history has not always been rightly gauged, 
his due place in English literature has still 
less been aocorded to him. There are in this 
country persons not wholly illiterate to 
whom the fact is still unknown that there was 
a poet Thomas Davis. This phenomenon 
is doubtless connected with the circum¬ 
stance that there is no quite satisfactory 
English edition of his poems, which, never¬ 
theless, are not so distinctively Irish that 
they would appeal to an Irish publio only. 
The best of them are, in Dublin parlance, 
“ as English as Irish,” and of some of the 
worst of them the same tiling is true. Sir 
Gavan Duffy, in divulging how “ a song or 
ballad was struck off at a heat,” gives the 
explanation of the sad inequality among 
them. Elsewhere he says, “poetry was 
only his [Davis’s] pastime.” Pity ’twas! 
Most significant fact of all, there is no 
chapter in this biography devoted to Davis 
as poet, but his poetry is largely cited and 
well analysed in the chapter oalled “ The 
Journalist.” This is not a political disquisi¬ 
tion ; but the statement may be here 
hazarded that Irish politics are not a little 
biassed in the direction which they have so 
far taken by the fact that some of the first of 
Ireland’s journalists have been poets, while 
the literature of Ireland has indubitably 
been markedly influenced by the fact that 
almost all her foremost poets have been 
journalists. 


The specimens from Davis’s prose writings 
given by Sir Gavan Duffy are necessarily 
few, but a long extract is quoted from 
his fine paper contributed to the Dublin 
Morning Register of February 2, 1841. 

“ Verily, we are provincials! ” writes in it 
with laudable frankness and amazing valour 
the young Irishman in Ireland’s capital. 

Of Davis’s curious memoranda we are also 
given samples. The subjoined seems worth 
citing to-day: “ I feel more and more that a 
good novel is the greatest of works.” 

It is to be hoped that the interest in 
Davis as a writer will be revived. Mr. 
Bolleston’s admirably edited volume of his 
curiously interesting prose works should 
be in the hands of all those who mean 
now to follow what was Davis’s oounsel 
years ago. The paper among these essays 
entitled “ On Foreign Travel ” has an 
especial interest, taken in connexion with 
the recent appeal to Englishmen and Irish¬ 
men “ to explore Ireland.” 

Having referred his readers to Mr. 
Bolleston in the matter of Davis’s prose 
essays, Sir Gavan Duffy may be forgiven 
for citing little from them, and this the 
more that he gives many characteristic 
specimens of Davis’s letter-writing. An 
Irishman’s thoughts are sometimes set to 
military music, and the following has drum¬ 
beat in it. The subject is “ modern 
Anglicism,” the time 1842: 

“ This damned thing has come into Ireland 
under the Whigs, ana is equally the favourite 
of the ' Feel ’ Tories. It is believed in the 
political assemblies in our cities, preaohed from 
our pulpits (always utilitarian or persecuting); 
it is the very Apostles’ Creed of the professions, 
and threatens to corrupt the lower classes, who 
are still faithful and romantic.” 

That phrasing, “faithful and romantic,” 
is noteworthy. 

A letter containing high praise of the 
writer’s eldest brother ends with this wail, 
“Alas, he is an English-minded man!” 
To a brother-poiitioian Davis writes, like a 
very Irish-minded man as he himself is, 
“There are higher things than politics, 
and I never will sacrifice my self-respect 
to them.” The grave and the gay alternate 
in these letters. Here is a bit of the gay, 
“ Hurrah for my ancestors, and for yours, 
and you, and myself, and, as poor Tone, I 
think, says, hurrah generally.” 

It is happily impossible to write even a 
short book on an Irishman without touching 
on many other men, and to write even a 
short account of an Irish matter without 
touching on many other matters. Sir Gavan 
Duffy digresses, and there is a great gain 
from this circumstance. In the chapter in 
which he deals with Davis under the head¬ 
ing of “ The Politician,” he describes inci¬ 
dentally, in a passage to which his known 
truthfulness gives a high value, while a 
profound pathos marks the thing recorded, 
the state of national literature in Ireland 
when Davis commenced author. A strong 
eloquence joined to large knowledge marks 
this passage, as it marks many another. I 
cannot forbear quoting what follows: 

“There are men who make epochs in our 
biBtory. Lorian O’Thuail, who combined the 
Celtic tribes against the invader; Art Me- 
Murrough, who effaced the crimes of his 


ancestors by heroic servioes; Hugh O’Neill, 
who baffled the enemies by culture and policy, 
learned in their own camp and court; Roger 
O'Moore, who evoked hope among a moribund 
people; Sarsfield, who restored to their imag¬ 
ination the figure of a national soldier; 
Grattan, who used the institutions of the oon- 
querors to conquer them in turn; Wolfe Tone, 
who combined the Presbyterian Republicans of 
the North with the Catholic serfs of Munster; 
O’Connell, who taught the trampled multitude 
their own strength; and Davis, who once 
again aimed to unite the whole force of the 
nation in honourable union, are suoh men.” 

Even more noteworthy than that passage 
is the one subjoined: 

“Whenever men are oombined for a large 
purpose, good or evil, posterity is apt to select 
one of them to inherit all the honour. In the 
Reformation we think only of Luther, but with¬ 
out Calvin and Knox the Reformation would 
have remained a German sohism. Of the 
Jesuits the world remembers chiefly St. 
Ignatius, but he was far from being the first in 
genius, or even in governing power, of that 
marvellous oompany. Among the forerunners 
of the French Revolution opinion settles upon 
Rousseau and Voltaire, but Denis Diderot 
sapped the buttresses of authority and stubbed 
the roots of faith with a more steadfast 
and malign industry. Wilberforoe is hailed 
emancipator of the negroes, but without 
Clarkson and Zachary Macaulay he would have 
gone to his grave without seeing their fetters 
out off. Original men oome in groups, and so 
it was now. Davis was the truest type of his 
generation. . . . But the era produoed a 
crowd of notable persons.” 

These are enumerated. In each case the 
man and his work is put before the reader 
in some three lines. I know nothing like it 
elsewhere in contemporary biography. 

It goes without saying that there are 
home-truths in the work of this old man 
eloquent who is Irish. England is not 
always spared. 

“ We were warned by the Times, and a chorus 
of smaller oritios, that these historical reminia- 
oenoes [articles contributed by Davis and others 
to the Notion] fostered national animosities. 
Perhaps they did, but is there any method of 
exposing great wrongs which does not beget 
indignation against the wronger f We were of 
opinion that writers who habitually employed 
the epithet Swiss to signify a mercenary, Greek 
a cheat, Jew a miser, Turk a brute, and 
Yankee a pedlar, who used the phrase ‘ Dutch 
courage’ to signify drunkenness, and a 
‘Flemish aooount’ to signify deception, who 
symbolised a Frenchman as a fop, and a French 
woman as a hag (beldam = belle dame), and 
who called whatsoever was stupid or foolish 
Irish—an Irish argument being an argument 
which proved nothing, and an Dish method a 
method which was bound to fail—were scarcely 
entitled to take us to task for truths which, 
however disagreeable, were at least authentic. 

That expression, “ truths which were 
authentic ” (only an Irishman, it may be 
allowed, would use it), is, the quibblew 
will say, of doubtful propriety; but, quib¬ 
bling apart, there is the wherewithal in the 
above to make any honest Englishman cry 
peccavi. 

Ireland is not always spared. 

“ Irish history [the time here under considera¬ 
tion is 1842] had been shamefully negleoted in 
school and college, and the young men took 
up the teaching of it in the Nation. ... When 
this attempt began, Irish history wm rather 
less known th&a Oaineee. A mandarin implied 
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a definite idea; bat what waa a Tanist P Con¬ 
fucius was a wiBe man among the Celestials; 
but who was Moran P One man ont of ten 
thousand could not tell whether Owen Roe 
followed or preoeded Brien Boroihime; in 
which hemisphere the victory of Benburb waa 
achieved; or whether the O'Neill who held 
Ireland for eight years in the Puritan wars was 
a naked savage armed with a stake, or an 
accomplished soldier bred in the most adven¬ 
turous and punctilious service in Europe.” 

The patriotism of this writer finds at 
times most subtle expression. All who 
love Ireland have winced to hear English¬ 
men quota against her the words, “Un¬ 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
Here is Sir Gavan Daffy’s comment on the 
much begibed conversion of O’Oonnell to 
Federalism verttu Repeal in 1845: 

‘‘The Duke of Wellington’s conversion to 
Catholic Emancipation, Peel’s to Free Trade, 
Disraeli’s to Household Suffrage, or Lord John 
Bussell’s to religious intolerance in 1851, did 
not take his party by more complete surprise.” 

Apothegms abound in this short bio¬ 
graphy. Mere is one chosen at haphazard: 
“ A man often modifies his opinions in the 
very act of defending them.” 

To sum up, the book is a piece of work 
as brilliant as it is solid. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


Waget and Capital. An Examination of 
the Wages Fond Doctrine. By F. W. 
Taussig, Professor of Political Economy 
in Harvard University. (Macmillans.) 
“It would be brutal,” wrote President 
Walker, eight years ago, “ to inflict further 
blows upon a body so exanimate as the 
theory of the Wage Fund.” Yet in 
Prof. Taussig’s volume we are once more 
brought face to face with that theory, and 
called upon to recognise that the conception 
on which it rests, of the payment of present 
labour from past product, though incom¬ 
plete, is in essentials just. Many readers 
may find it hard to summon up much 
interest in the prospect of the renewal of a 
controversy which the writer himself 
describes as “ never - ending.” Others, 
agreeing with Prof. Marshall that the 
inquiry whether the Wages Fund doctrine 
be true or false “is in great measure a 
question of words,” may feel a disinclina¬ 
tion to devote anything like does attention 
to theoretical relations between wages and 
capital, whioh give little or no help in 
deriding practical questions or elucidating 
oonCrete social problems. Nevertheless, it 
could not bat be useful to the Btudent to 
follow so acute and penetrating an inquirer 
as he analyses the mode in which labour 
yields enjoyable products, snd explains his 
reasons for holding the capital of the com¬ 
munity ae the source of real wages, while 
-recognising the relation of the money funds 
of employers to the wages of hired labourers. 

These are the subjects with whioh Prof. 
Taussig deals in the first part of his work; 
the second he devotes to a critical history of 
the Wages Fund doctrine from the writers 
before Adam Smith to those of the present 
-day, addreeBed more particularly, he ex¬ 
plains, to special students of economic 
theory. It is unusual, in critical and his¬ 
torical inquiries ae to some branch of 


economic theory, to find, as here, a state¬ 
ment of an author’s conclusions preceding 
the history and criticism of the subject; and 
this Prof. Taussig admits. He justifies his 
adoption of this course, on the ground that 
a briefer and clearer presentation of his 
opinions is thus attained. But it may be 
doubted whether what he calls “ the tradi¬ 
tional and strictly logical ” plan is not also 
the better one. The mind ie better prepared 
to weigh new opinions and conclusions on 
any subject after having passed in review 
those which already exist, and duly taken 
note of their imperfections and discrepancies. 
Repetition does not strike us as saved, in 
the present case, by the method adopted, 
while a distinct loss of force and vividness 
of impression is caused, by thus placing a 
long historical retrospect after the explana¬ 
tion and justification of new theoretical 
conclusions. 

While the book is, on the one hand, a 
protest against the view of so many recent 
writers, that labour is paid directly from its 
own present product—a theory which the 
author describee as beginning with a false 
premise and distorting actual facts—it does 
not, on the other, seek to restore the old 
Wage Fund doctrine to the position of impor¬ 
tance which it has lost. On the contrary, 
the importance attached to it by the Classical 
Economists is described as exaggerated. 
What Prof. Taussig holds to be vital in 
their view, is its recognition of capital as 
the real source of wages. Where they erred 
was in frequently describing capital as 
money resources in the hands of the direct 
employers, and then in implying, or seem¬ 
ing to imply, a fixedness and pre-determina¬ 
tion in the amount of those money resources 
which do not in fact exist. They thus laid 
themselves open to a succession of attacks, 
which so weakened the authority of their 
doctrine that President Walker seemed 
almost justified in the statement quoted 
above. 

The division of labour, says Prof. Taussig, 
is of two sorts, contemporaneous and suc¬ 
cessive: by the first is understood the 
division by which one man carries out all 
the steps needful for the production of a 
particular commodity; by the seoond the 
division in which the different steps are 
carried on one after another, by different 
hands, each commodity thus constituting the 
product of the complex and combined labour 
of many. Now, the latter division is vastly 
the more important of the two, and the 
tendency of invention has been to lengthen 
the average period of production; therefore, 
the consumable goods at present available 
are mainly the product of past labour. If 
we bear in mind that the real reward of the 
labourer consists of the completed and 
enjoyable commodities for which he ex¬ 
changee the money paid to him by bis em¬ 
ployer, we are forced to the conclusion that 
wages are paid not from current, but from 
ast product. Money wages may indeed 
e paid to a large extent from the money 
value of the present product, but real 
wages are the result of the labour of the 
past. 

The next question discussed is, how 
far is past product to be identified with 
capital. The latter term Prof. Taus¬ 
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sig applies only to inchoate wealth— 
i.e., wealth not yet in enjoyable shape. Yet 
inasmuch as the commodities which con¬ 
stitute real wages are, when the work is 
done, still in the last of the inchoate stages 
—in shopkeepers’ hands, awaiting purchase 
—we reach the conclusion that wages are 
derived from capital. But here we note that 
both these conclusions are referable to the 
permanent relations of real capital to real 
wages, and have nothing to do with money 
or money wages, or with any particular social 
regime. When Prof. Taussig proceeds to 
consider the special case of hired labourers, 
and the relation between the capitalist 
employer and his workmen, which alone 
Ricardo and the Olassioal School had in 
view, he finds the labourers dependent for 
their money income, and therefore for 
their share of real income, on the sums 
which the employers judge it expedient to 
turn to the hire of labour, while, as we 
have seen, they are also dependent on the 
stock of inchoate wealth which is the source 
of real wages. Now, in the first case, not 
the immediate employers of labour only, as 
the Classical Economists imply, but middle¬ 
men, merchants, bankers, and even idle 
investors, are included in the very large 
body whose dealings are really decisive as 
to tiie extent to which labourers shall be 
hired. Hence it follows that the sums 
that they have at command are not in 
the nature of an accumulation, fixed 
once for all when the employer makes hie 
bargain with his workmen; they can be 
made to fit new conditions and demands. 
In the second case, while it is true that the 
real income of the community is settled and 
predetermined, so far as it cannot be greater 
than is made possible by the past labour 
given to machinery, materials, &o., yet that 
portion of it which constitutes real wages 
may get even some immediate increase by 
defter use, better combination, or temporary 
bridging over of gaps. The limits are 
elastic, not rigid, and elastic within very 
considerable limits. 

To sum up, Prof. Taussig considers that 

“the Wages Fund dootrine, or what there is of 
truth in it, has to do rather with production 
than with distribution. It serves to describe 
the process by which the real income of the 
community emerges from a prolonged process 
of production, and in what manner the hired 
labourers of advanced industrial communities 
get tbeir share of this accruing real income. 
.... But it cau tell us little as to ... . the 
fundamental causes which make the real income 
of the community large or small, or which 
determine the share of that real income which 
in the long run shall go to wages or interest 
or rent. Its truth has been misconceived, its 
importance exaggerated.” 

The most interesting points in the his¬ 
torical portion of the book are the vigorous 
attack upon President Walker’s theory of 
the payment of wages from current product, 
and the exposition of that part of the 
general theory of value advanced by the 
Austrian school of economists which bears 
on capital and wages. President Walker’s 
contention that, not the possession of capital, 
but the attainment of a product at a profit, 
is the motive for employment, is of course 
admitted; but Prof. Taussig points out, with 
justice, that the admission does not settle the 
Digitized by vjOOylv- 
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nature of the funds which pay wages, the 
source of the latter being, he urges, the food 
and other tangible thinjgs of a previous 
season’s making. In his view, President 
Walker falls into the old error of con¬ 
founding sale and money receipt with the 
final attainment of food and other enjoyable 
goods, of conceiving the fund whence wages 
are paid as money or cash in the hands of 
the mdividnal employer. 

The contribution of Profs. Monger and 
Bohm-Bawerk, among the Austrian econo¬ 
mists, to the elucidation of the subject in 
hand is generously recognised. And with a 
chapter containing a brief summary of both 
the theoretical and historical sections, Prof. 
Taussig brings to a close a work which, if 
not highly attractive to the general reader, 
should yet be welcomed by the student of 
economics as an example of skilful analysis 
and penetrating criticism. 

Reta Oldham. 


HEW NOVEL3. 

Embarrassments. By Henry James. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Problem of Prejudice. By Mrs. Yere 
Campbell. (Fisher Unwin.) 

JTis Excellency'» English Governess. By 
Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwoods.) 

O' Grady of Trinity. By H. A. Hinckson. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Quicksands of Paclolus. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Bentley.) 

Tom Grogan. By E. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Macmillans.) 

Boris and I. By John Stafford. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Hits Armstrong's and other Circumstances. 
By John Davidson. (Methuen.) 

A Lawyer's Wife. By Sir William Nevill 
M. Geary, Bart. (John Lane.) 

The admirers of Mr. Henry James will be 
glad to have this collection of polished 
stories. Whatever may be his ultimate fate, 
whether he be ignored or revered by the 
next generation as a classic, he has a real 
and forcible claim to the regard of his 
contemporaries. To begin with, there is a 
fine finish about all his work: no signs of 
hurry or carelessness disfigure the most in¬ 
significant paragraph. The task he sets out 
to perform is realised with assiduous zeal. 
Words and sentences do not tumble hap¬ 
hazard into their places. They are put there 
by a discriminating hand that has rejected 
all substitutes as unworthy of the high uses 
required of them. Again, there is no 
striving to appease unwholesome popular 
cravings, but even a perceptible shrinking 
from vulgar applause. His choice of sub¬ 
jects is directed by a nervous refinement. 
He avoids the more rugged incidents of life: 
a calamity or a death is only passingly 
referred to in a courteous phrase. Minor 
details — the recording of an elegant 
witticism, the memory of a stroll on 
Folkestone Downs—suffice for plot. The 
manner is all important, the matter of less 
account. Indeed, one is led to believe, at 
times, that for him the uninteresting 
episodes, the passionless events, are the 


only valuable moments in life. There are 
no tears, no vigorous emotions in his pages. 
His personages are curious, fascinating 
even, but they stir us neither to love 
nor to hatred. One learns their tricks, 
but of their real selves one knows nothing. 
And these are grave defects which may lose 
Mr. James not merely a wide, but a per¬ 
manent reputation. Embarrassments is as 
good as anything he has written. His style 
is better adapted to the Bhorter forms of 
fiction. As the work of a sincere and 
brilliantly clever writer it is welcome. But 
it leaves something wanting to our positive 
enjoyment, a something Mr. James has 
always refused to give us. 

Mrs. Campbell has written a “ little 
novel ” that displays a good deal of power, 
while her descriptions of the Kentish farm 
and hop fields are excellent. She grips her 
characters well, too: they really live. If 
the men ore unsympathetic, that is the fault 
of her theme. Actors in so sordid a tragedy 
can scarcely win our affection. Margaret, 
however, comes out of the ordeal nobly; and 
for her sorrow it is easy to feel deeply. 
There is so much merit in this novel of 
ninety-five pages, it may be hoped that Mrs. 
Campbell will soon attempt a pleasanter 
task; for it is clearly her duty to go on 
writing. 

Mr. Grier’s delightful story is cleverly 
planned, of considerable length, but 
never for a moment tedious. The 
people to whom he introduces us are all 
well worth knowing, the drama they play 
out is ingenious and entertaining. Miss 
Anstruther, the heroine, goes to Bagdad to 
educate Azim Bey, the third son and heir 
of the ruling pacha. Owing to the in¬ 
ordinate hatred that her charm of person, 
and even mere arrival, awakens in the hearts 
of the ladies of the harem, complications 
very soon begin. The trouble grows more 
dangerous when her jealous little pupil 
discovers that his governess cares for Charlie 
Egerton, the English doctor. Earlier 
squabbles blossom into magnifioent riots, 
abductions, even into international diffi¬ 
culties. Of course all ends happily, and 
for the amused and interest^ reader 
some hundreds of pages too soon. Miss 
Anstruther is a charming woman, her 
lover a presentable and convincing hero. 
One of the best studies in the book is 
that of Lady Haigh, the resident’s wife, 
whom everyone very properly loves, laughs 
with, and obeys. Her husband is a capital 
sketch of the best class of English official 
“east of Suez.” Other diverting figures, 
European and those aping the European, 
enliven scene after scene. But the master¬ 
stroke is the character of the boy Azim. 
To do justice to a character full of incon¬ 
sistencies—jealous, morbid, apish, loving, 
cruel, gentle, wily, simple—requires rare 
talent. Mr. Grier may well be proud of 
his achievement. He seems to understand 
the East and her strangely wayward 
children as but few manage to do. He 
has woven of unusual materials an excellent 
story that should be extremely popular. 

Many are to be found who sneer at Tom 
Brown at Oxford, but possibly they have 
never realised how hard it is to write a good 
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novel of university life. Anyhow, though 
several have tried, it still remains the beet 
book we have of its kind. Mr. Hinckson 
essays to follow in the footsteps of Judge 
Hughes. It is a pity that he has not suc¬ 
ceeded, since his ambition was wholly laud¬ 
able. But, to be quite candid, his book is 
a failure. There are plenty of descrip¬ 
tions of college buildings, ’varsity customs, 
Dublin streets; but they convey only the 
atmosphere of the guide-book. Moreover, 
the types of undergraduates he gives us are 
heavily inadequate. Surely there must be 
pleasanter people at Trinity than these! 
They are not witty—a grievance; they are 
very noisy, they drink a good deal. Yet 
these two last are commonplace virtues not 
confined to undergraduates. The hero is 
absurdly successful on the cricket-field, the 
football-field, the river, and at college 
examinations. His friend Daly is Lever 
and water, a most unsatisfactory mixture. 
O'Grady of Trinity is poor stuff, though 
there are some passages hinting that its 
author may write a better novel later on. 

Mr. Yachell’s novel of life among the 
millionaires of San Francisco is easy and 
admirable reading. The characters are not 
dummies, the style is vigorous and polished. 
It requires unusual skill to make business 
details attractive: here one reads them 
eagerly. The story of the run on the bank is 
“ thrilling,” the morality of Mir. Barrington 
senior, the many times millionaire, ex¬ 
quisitely portrayed. There are domestic 
troubles as well as financial, no less ably 
told. Helen’s tragedy moves to prof oundest 
pity. The whole story gives rise to the 
feeling that these rich people, wallowing in 
luxury, dogged by hideous cares, are living 
on the crater of a volcano. Bright passages, 
however, illuminate the dark surroundings. 
It is delightful to make a friend of Oassius 
Quirk, vulgar, warm-hearted newspaper 
reporter; of Dick Barrington, model hero 
yet no prig; of Phyllis, freshest and daintiest 
of heroines. Here are the few righteous 
who save the city. Mr. Yachell evidently 
writes of what he knows, and writes re¬ 
markably well. His book, too, has other 
merits than those of mere literary quality, 
and it is owing to his keen and true per¬ 
ceptions that uncomfortable thoughts force 
themselves on the reader. 

Tom Grogan, who after her husband’s 
death assumes his name and carries on his 
business, is a muscular but womanly- 
hearted heroine. The story deals with the 
plottings of oertain Knights of Labour, who 
seek to ruin her. The early pages are 
clumsy and too full of technical detail; but 
after the first chapter or two the style im¬ 
proves notably, ana the story goes crisply 
and firmly to a dramatic climax. 

Mr. Stafford’s book has merits of a nega¬ 
tive sort. Its faults are not obtrusive, its 
good qualities unduly modest. There are, 
doubtless, many people who will like it; 
nor is there any particular reason why they 
should not. The most that can be said is, 
that worse stories succeed and better ones 
find few readers. I am bound to add that 
several editors of the higher class magazines 
have smiled favourably [on Mr. Stafford 
and his works, 
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Mr. John Davidson’s prose is neither so 
strong nor so individual as his verse. Except 
in Perfervii he has always failed to give hu 
stories a distinctive touch, a superior grace 
that shall mark them off from the hundred 
and one volumes of average merit boro 
every day. Even his poetry is frequently 
spoilt by an impatient crudity, a noisy 
bluntness, that can only by the complacent 
be lauded as strength. But while there is 
much that is stirring in his rhymes, there is 
a conspicuous lack of muscularity about his 
prose. The best story of the present 
volume, “Alison Hepburn’s Exploit,” is 
concluded with an unconvincing, undignified 
alacrity. The author appears to have tired 
easily of his subject. Two or three of the 
other sketches are heavily trivial. Mr. 
Davidson himself can hardly hope to advance 
his reputation by work of this class. Of 
course he is too practised a craftsman to 
make a complete failure, but dozens of 
lesser men could steer dear of that rock 
with equal adroitness. True, his faults are 
not those of the raw amateur. Our sorrow 
is therefore augmented; for it is amazing to 
see a man of very considerable power, a 
man, too, endowed with a measure of 
originality, turning out stuff that, to put it 
mildly, is not at all worthy of him. It is 
curious that authors who have striven hard 
to gain a creditable public should spoil 
their success by immature and hasty produc¬ 
tions such as Miss Armstrong's and othsr 
Circumstances. To win an honourable posi¬ 
tion in literature is hard enough, to keep it 
is still harder. Mr. Davidson has won, and 
most deservedly, the applause of those who 
love letters. It is the honest wish of all 
such that he should retain their regard, but 
his last book is not of a kind they had a 
right to expect. 

The chief people in Sir William Geary’s 
story are a barrister who practises in the 
Divorce Court, and his wife who deceives 
him. Neither are attractive, as we have to 
take the lawyer’s ability and charm on trust, 
and the woman is vain and vulgar. On the 
other hand, the minor characters are well 
done and rive the book a fair amount of 
interest. The style is neat, if commonplace, 
and unsavoury spots are judiciously avoided, 
Percy Addleshaw. 


SOME OOUNTBY BOOKS. 

Wild Life of Scotland. By J. H. Crawford. 
(Macqueen.) With the approaoh of the shoot¬ 
ing season appropriately appears a book on 
Scotch scenery and sport. The author seems 
more of a fisherman than a shot, and perhaps 
more of a naturalist than either. He possesses, 
too, that love of “ burns ” and crags and moor¬ 
lands which always commends a book of this 
character to lovers of Scotland. Pleasant as 
these pages are, they contain little or nothing 
that is new. Nor is the author very enthusiastic 
about any particular kind of sport. The book is 
prettily got up,with illustrations by Williamson, 
and wul serve to while away the tedium of the 
journey north, even if the reader does not after¬ 
wards care to put it among the cherished books 
of sport in the favourite comer of the lodge. 
Mr. Crawford has evidently seen a good deal of 
Scotland, and has, he tells us, “ chosen only 
representative experiences.” He trusts that hu 
sixteen chapters “will give a fairly complete 
account of the forms of life in the wilds of 


Scotland, and in the waters which surge twice 
a day round her coasts.” The book unfor¬ 
tunately possesses no index, so that it is not 
easy to test this ambitious project; but the 
badger, the fox, and the roedeer (to take the 
first three wild creatures that oocur to the 
mind) seem unrepresented here, and a reference 
to St. John’s books will show what interesting 
habits belong to these animals. Mr. Crawford’s 
descriptive chapters are the best—his rambles 
on the moor, in Shetland, at the loch side, on a 
winter estuary, and the like. He draws a strik¬ 
ing contrast between Looh Tay and Loch 
Leven, and gives some careful particulars about 
sea-fish. Every here and there he stumbles. 
Whoever saw a chimney-swallow and a house¬ 
martinmating, as Mr. Crawford asserts they do)? 
Indeed, his views on the crossing of birds are 
peculiar. “ Partridge, grouse, and all the rest 
of them,” he states, “ may be described as wild 
breeds of fancy fowl in Nature’s poultry yard, 
which, without losing the power, have lost 
the desire to cross.” Inter-crossing is of the 
rarest occurrence between these birds, an ex¬ 
ception and not the rule of their economy 
in abeyance. That birds are “ usually sober- 
coloured when flying away, as if to oonceal 
them from a pursuing enemy,” is another un¬ 
warrantable assumption. The white above the 
tails of the house-martin and the rook-dove, to 
go no further, is most conspicuous; while the 
whole family of humming-birds protest against 
this fancy. Again, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the gillaroo trout in the little looh near 
Inchnadamph owe their characteristics to 
almost exclusive feeding on molluscs. There 
are as many gnats and aquatic plagues (the 
writer can testify) on that as on any other 
Sutherland loch. These speculations, however, 
may furnish food for thought to the Scotch 
sportsman; and without some intellectual in¬ 
terest books on Northern sport are sufficiently 
vapid. 

The Bamboo Garden. By A. B. Freeman- 
Mitford, C.B. (Macmillans.) Though the 
author tells us that this little book has no 
scientific pretensions, it has a good deal of 
scientific merit. He is an enthusiastic grower 
of bamboos, and wishes to make known how 
hardy many of them are in this country and 
with what admirable effect they may be used 
in landscape gardening. He writes with author¬ 
ity on their propagation, the ohoice of position 
and soil, their culture, and many interesting 
historical details in connexion with bamboos. 
He describes the Oriental and American forms, 
so far as they may be of use in our gardens ; 
and he contrives to do all these things without 
the tedious and absurd rubbish that usually 
chokes gardening books. Mr. Freeman-Mit- 
ford loves his bamboos and knows how to 
write about them, as about other things, with 
the natural result that his book makes one wish 
to plant bamboos forthwith. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons, are nothing out of the 
common, though Mr. Freeman-Mitford appears 
to be exceedingly proud of them. 

By the Deep Sea : a Popular Introduction to 
the Wild Life of the British Shores. By E. 
Step. (Jarrold.) After the labours of Kings¬ 
ley, Gosse, Wood, and a multitude of seaside 
naturalists, it might have been thought that 
there was scarcely room for Mr. Step’s little 
book. Yet it is so full of matter, whioh is ren¬ 
dered accessible by means of a good index and 
general conspectus of seaside life, that it will 
be found a very useful handbook when rambling 
over the rocks and sands. The engravings are 
rough, but serviceable and abundant; and the 
whole book is so compact and carefully put to¬ 
gether that no one ought to be at a loss respect¬ 
ing marine creatures with it in his pocket. 
There are chapters on the minute life of the 
sea, cm sea anemones, crustaceans, and the like, 


and some notices of the birds and vegetation of 
the cliffs. A very good account is given of the 
seaweeds. Withal it is modestly written ; and 
altogether it is an unobtrusive book, which 
will receive a warm welcome from all seaside 
visitors who are wise enough to make it their 
companion. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and 
Arms, delivered in the University of Glasgow 
by Adam .Smith, reported by a student in 1763, 
and now edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Mr. Edwin Cannan. This work settles the 
vexed question as to the exact contents of 
Adam Smith’s Glasgow lectures, and enables 
the reader to appreciate his high qualities and 
great popularity as a lecturer. Nearly the 
whole of the “ Police, Revenue, and Arms ” 
forms the first draft of the Wealth of Nations; 
but the greater part of the matter appearing 
under the head of “Justice” is new. The 
book is of special interest as explaining the 
genesis of the Wealth of Nations, and as Bitting 
at rest many questions whioh have been 
agitated as to the relation of Adam Smith to 
thb physiocrats. The most interesting of the 
fresh passages is a vigorous attack on the 
early employment of children. The editor has 
appended numerous references to the authorities 
used by Adam Smith. 

Messrs. Belt, hope to issue early in the 
season a sequel to Burgon & Miller’s work 
on “ The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels.” 
The late Dean Burgon traces in this volume, 
with all his acuteness and his unequalled 
knowledge of the subject, “ The Causes of 
the Corruption of the Traditional Text ”; and 
Prebendary Miller, besides replying here and 
there to some of the striotures of reviewers, will 
supply in an appendix a searching examination 
of Dr. Hort’s theory of Conflation. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. are 
about to publish a volume entitled English 
Schools, 15Jf6-lfS, by Mr. A. F. Lsaoh, late 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and Assistant 
Charity Commissioner. This work aims at 
showing, from records hitherto unpublished, 
that there was a widespread and effective pro¬ 
vision in England for secondary education 
before the Reformation, which was destroyed 
or marred in efficiency under Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., especially by the Act for the Con¬ 
fiscation of Colleges and Chantries. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce for 
issue next week a special presentation edition 
of the volumes already published in their series 
of “ Illustrated Standard Novels,” to be oalled 
the “Peacock” edition. It will contain sets 
of the works of Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, 
Captain Marryat, and Thomas Love Peaoook, 
each set done up in a distinctive binding, 
designed by Mr. A. A. Turbayne. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have 
arranged to issue a “Library of Historical 
Novels and Romances,” under the editorship of 
Mr. Laurence Gomme. The volumes will 
appear in chronological order. Each will have 
an introduction, stating how far the author has 
departed from the real truth, and describing 
tiie buildings, costume, and other character¬ 
istics of the period. Illustrations will also be 
given, including reproductions of coins, seals, 
autographs, &c. The first volume, to appear 
in October, will be Lord Lytton’s Harold; and 
this will be followed by works of Defoe, Scott, 
Kingsley, Beaoonsfield, Thackeray, Dickens, &c. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black announce a cheap 
edition of the Collected Writings of Thomas de 
Qainoey, edited by Prof. Masson, in fourteen 
monthly volumes. The first, to be published 
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on November 1, will contain a portrait printed 
on Japanese paper. 

Mb. Elliot Stock has just ready for publica¬ 
tion Hereward, the Saxon Patriot , by General 
Harward. It will give a history of Hereward’s 
life and a record of his ancestors and descendants 
from 445 to the present century, with many 
interesting pedigrees and much fresh informa¬ 
tion. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
month the first part of a new illustrated work, 
entitled The Church of England: a Bistory for 
the People, by the Dean of Gloucester. 

Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, of Hull, will 
publish shortly a volume entitled School and 
Home Life, dealing with popular education at 
the present time, by Mr. T. G. Hooper, of 
Balliol College, Oxford. The author has been 
for many years an Inspector of Schools, and 
keenly alive to the merits and defects of our 
modem school studies. Some of the subjects 
which receive attention are: “ The Bad Bring¬ 
ing Up of Children,” " Teaching in Germany,” 
"The Modem Training of Girls,” "Manual 
Occupation.” 

Early next week Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
will publish Herod the Great, a drama in verse, 
by the Bev. H. Solly, in whioh an attempt is 
made to give the character of Herod its due, 
and to show how far he was the slave of his 
time rather than of his passions. 

The Church of England Temperance Society 
will shortly publish, under the title of The 
Bible and Temperance, a syllabus of instruction 
for Bands of Hope which has been prepared by 
a special committee of which Bishop Barry was 
chairman, assisted by the Bishop of Durham, 
with noteis upon the Hebrew words in the Bible 
referring to wine by Prof. Driver, and on the 
Greek words referring to sobriety and self- 
control by Prof. W. Lock; and also a course of 
twelve lessons based upon this syllabus, with a 
set of scholars’ lesson papers, prepared by Mr. 
J. Johnson Baker. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish in 
about a fortnight a new novel by Mrs. Fred 
Beynolds, the author of “ Llanartro,” entitled 
A Tangled Garden, whioh again has many of 
its scenes laid in Wales. 

Messrs. Semtkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish early in October a new book by Miss 
Mary C. Kowsell, entitled The Green Men of 
Norwell, containing five stories based on episodes 
in English history. 

Messrs. Moran & Co., of Aberdeen, are 
about to issue a volume of short stories, entitled 
Straws in the Wind, by Mr. Martin J. McHugh. 

The next volume of the “ Nineteenth Century 
Classics,” published by Messrs. Ward, Look & 
Bowden, will be Mrs. Browning’s Prometheus 
Bound, and Other Poems, with an introduction 
by Alice Meynell, and a portrait from a paint¬ 
ing photographed by Mr. H. H. Cameron. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
will issue in a few days The Cross in Ritual, 
Architecture, and Art, by the Bev. G. 8. Tyack, 
being the first volume of a series of works 
intended for Churohmen. 

On September 25 will be published the 
first part of a new popular work, entitled 
Cassell’s Family Lawyer, written by a Barrister- 
at-Law. 

We understand that Mr. Grant Bichards, 
who has for some time been in charge of the 
literary department of the Review of Reviews, 
proposes to commence business as a publisher 
at the beginning of the new year. He then 
hopes to issue the first two volumes of a new 
series of “Historio Guides,’ by Mr. Grant 
Allen, d ealing with Paris and Florenoe; and 


also a book by Mr. Edward Qodd, on the 
Pioneers of Evolution. 

Dr. Georoe C. Keidel, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has published (Baltimore: The 
Friedenwald Co.) the first fasaioule of A 
Manual of Aesopic Fable Literature, dealing 
with the period down to the end of the fif¬ 
teenth cenury. His method is one of extra¬ 
ordinary bibliographical minuteness. After 
citing the modem works on the history of the 
subject, he gives a list of 178 incunabula, begin¬ 
ning with Ulrich Boner’s Edelstein (Bamberg, 
1461), and ending with Caxton’s Esope. Then 
follows a list of the known extant copies of 
each, with a note stating when they have not 
been seen by the author; next lists of anthors, 
of plaoes where printed, of printers, of the 
number of leaves in the folio and quarto 
editions, of the languages, of the plaoes where 
now preserved, of catalogues, of rale prioes, 
and of former owners. The work is illiuitrated 
with three facsimiles, two of whioh are of 
title-pages of later date. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The October number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
will contain the first instalment of Mr. B. D. 
Blaokmore’s new novel, entitled “Dariel: a 
Bomanoe of Surrey.” 

Mb. G. Du Maurier’s new novel, entitled 
‘ The Martian,” illustrated by the author, will 
begin in the Ootober number of Harper’s 
Magazine. 

The first number of the new magarine, the 
Ladies' Realm, to be published by Messrs. 
Hutohinaon in October, will oontain contribu¬ 
tions from the Duohess of Somerset and the 
Countess of Warwick. The former will describe 
a sporting tour in the Far West; the latter 
will write about her “ garden of friendship ” in 
the park at Easton. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will oontain the following 
articles: “Executive and Judidal Powers in 
India,” by Sir Charles Elliott, late Lieut.- 
Govemor of Bengal; “ The Indian Army,” by 
Sir Harry Prendergut, the oonqueror of Upper 
Burma; “ The Belations of the Indian Princes 
to the Paramount Power,” by an Old Political; 
"The Conscience of Korea,” by Mr. E. H. 
Parker, formerly Consul in China; "The 
Medioal Needs of India,” by Dr. K. N. Baha- 
durji; “ Curiosities of Hebrew Proper Names,” 
by Dr. J. Chotzner; a report on Semitio studies, 
by Prof. E. Montet, of Geneva; and the Pro- 
ceedings of the East India Association, in¬ 
cluding speeches by Lord Beay and Sir Lepel 
Griffin. 

The autumn number of Chapman's Magazine, 
which is to be considerably enlarged, will con¬ 
tain the last instalment of John Oliver Hobbes’ 
"The Herb-Moon,” and a complete novel by 
Mrs. Edward Bidley, entitled "The Story of 
Aline,” together with other stories. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MOSCHUS’ EPITAPH ON BION. 

"Ah, well a day! When mallows fade and fall, 
Or fresh green parsley by the garden wall, 
When withers all the thriving dump of dill— 
Another year will see them flourish still. 

But we the great, the mighty or the wise. 
Whene’er we fall on death and dose our eyes, 
Unhearing sleep within the hollow earth 
The endless sleep that knows no morning birth.” 
So Moschus sang two thousand years ago, 

In dear Greek tones that pierce the heart of 
woe. 

Yet from the spdl of that sad knell-like strain 
Our hearts must turn, nor wed despair to pain. 


The early world felt youth's quick keen despair ; 

To her this earth’s green garden was so fair. 

That eyes yet blind with tears at death’s sharp 
knife 

Saw through the darkness odd no other life. 

But we, the children of the ages gray. 

Have learned to see where shadows fleck the 
way; 

All thro’ earth’s fairest music as she sings 

We hear faint stirrings as of spirits’ wings : 

In the quaint skill of spring's unfolding birth 

We guess the power to build new Heavens and' 
Earth: 

Yea, through the garden since that day One 
passed 

Whora eyes slept once in death, yet waked at 
last. 

Clotilda Mabson. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September ooatains another 
of those indiscreet articles of whioh Prof. 
W. M. Bamsay is so unfortunately lavish, and 
whioh for English students constitute so great 
a perplexity. Hie reference in Acts x. 1 to an 
Italic cohort (of which Cornelius is said to have 
been a oentnrion) was suspected by Sohurer to be 
an anachronism; but according to (he writer of 
this article is shown to be aocurate by an 
epitaph found at Carnuntum relative to an 
officer in a oorps of archers from an Italiq 
cohort stationed in Syria, who were tempor¬ 
arily engaged in Pannonia. The spirit of 
Sohiirer’s replies to Prof. Bamsay has hitherto 
been so excellent that we do not doubt that 
he will be able to give another lesson in 
urbanity. A striking contrast to the acuteness 
and learning of the Scotoh professor is fur¬ 
nished by the singular article headed " Sons of 
God and Daughters of Men,” and signed by Sir 
J. William Dawson. Dr. Gifford’s philological 
and theological article on Phil. ii. 5-11 (the 
fundamental passage for doctrines of Kenoris), 
is well-timed, though it is hardly keen enough 
to be decisive. A continuation is promised. 
Mr. D. M. Boss gives the first of a series of 
estimates of Dr. John Watson’s five popular 
works called “ The Mind of the Master,” indi¬ 
cating some of the dangers incident to popular 
treatment of such a subject, which the author has 
not altogether escaped, but accepting its main 
contention that (in opposition to ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy) the supreme authority on questions 
of Christian doctrine as well as Christian life is 
to be found in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Mr. Winterbotbam introduces an essay on 
"the coitus of Father Abraham” by the 
bold assertion that no external onltns of the 
kind was ever developed among the Jews. The 
essay, whioh is mainly concerned with " Dives 
and Lazarns,” seems thoroughly unoritioal. 
A sermonette by the late Dr. Dale, on the 
“ Intercession of the Spirit,” and aeontinuation 
of Dr. Brnoe’s valuable neo-evangelical papers 
on the Synoptics, need only a mention. 

In the Theologisch Tijdschrifl for September 
Dr. W. Brandt treats of the reference to 
"Israel” in the Flinders Petrie inscription. 
His style of argument is more stimulating than 
convincing; rat until some fresh epigraphic 
discovery is made, a wide field will oontinue to 
be open for speculation. His bast suggestion 
is, that the supposed Israel of the text should 
perhaps rather be read Iahrael, and the name 
be oompared with the title of the old sefer 
hayydshdr and the name Teshiirun (of. Benan, 
Histoire, i. 106). Dr. Brandt does not oonoeive 
it to be certain that the people so called already 
dwelt in Palestine; Dr. Stoindorff, however, 
in th eZt.fiir alttest. Wiss., thinks differently, 
as Dr. Brandt is aware. Jb. van Gilse discusses 
Ps. lrxxiv., developing the view, already ex¬ 
pressed by others, that it is of composite origin. 
The essay is worth reading, though the oorreo- 
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tuni of the text may not meet with general 
approval. Prof. Kosters continues hie replies 
to critios, defending his hypotheses as to the 
period in the history of Israel which followed 
the oonqueat of Babylon by Gyros. He spares 
no pains to show the inherent weakness of the 
position of his present opponent, Dr. H. J. 
Elhorst. Dr. Klap completes his very thorough 
aeries of articles on Agobard of Lyons. Among 
the longer reviews that of Stiibe’s “ Judiach- 
Babylonische Texts,” by Dr. Eerdmans, that of 
Staerk’s and of Steuemagel’s works on the 
critical analysis of Deuteronomy by Prof. 
Koeters, and of Sunday and Headlam on the 
Epistle to the Romans by Dr. van Uanen, 
deserve fecial attention. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

HESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated Works. —“ Life of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte,” by Prof. William Milligan Sloane, of 
Princeton, illustrated with 88 reproductions of 
the masterpieces of painting in their original 
colours, ana 220 full-face engravings in tint 
and black and white, in 20 parts, or 4 vols.; 
“ Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A.,” 
by John George Marks, with 13 photogravures 
and 100 illustrations; “Westward Ho!” by 
Charles Kingsley, an edition de luxe, with full- 
page and other illustrations, by Charles E. 
Brock, printed in red and black, in 2 vols.; 
“ Cambridge Described and Illustrated,” by 
J. W. Clark and T. D. Atkinson, with 29 steel 
plates, numerous illustrations, and maps ; “ Old 
London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Warwick Wroth, of the British 
Museum, assisted by Arthur Edgar Wroth, with 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles of engravings, 
lithographs in colour, and other illustrations 
and plans; “Soldier Stories," by Rudyard 
Kipling, with head and tail-pieces, and 21 page 
illustrations by A. S. Hartrick; “ On the 
Broads,” by Anna Bowman Dodd, with illus¬ 
trations by Joseph Pennell; “ Travels in Un¬ 
known Austria,” by Princess Mary of Thuro 
and Taxis, with illustrations by the author; 
“ The Oriel Window,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
with illustrations by Leslie Brooke; “The 
Rudyard Kipling Birthday Book,” selected and 
arranged by the author, with 12 illustrations 
by J. Lockwood Kipling. 

Cranford Series. — “Tom Brown’s School¬ 
days,” by an Old Boy, with 80 illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan; “The Alhambra,” by 
Washington Irving, with about 250 illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell, and an introduction by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell; “Sheridan’s The 
School for Scandal and Rivals,” with 50 illustra¬ 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan, and au intro¬ 
duction by Augustine Birrell. 

Illustrated Standard Novels. —“The King’s 
Own,” by Captain Marryat, with an introduc¬ 
tion by David Hannay, and illustrations by 

F. H. Townsend; “The Phantom Ship,” by 
Captain Marryat, with an introduction by 
David Hannay, and illustrations by H. R. 
Millar; “ Belinda,” by Maria Edgeworth, with 
an introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
illustrated by Chris Hammond; “ Emma,” by 
Jane Austen, with an introduction by Austin 
Dobson, and illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

Eversley Series. — “ The Poems of Thomas 
Hood,” in 2 vols.: vol. i.. Serious Poems; vol. 
ii.. Humorous Poems, with portrait, edited, 
with introduction, by Alfred Ainger; “The 
Plays of Sheridan,” in 2 vols., with portrait, 
edited, with introduction, by Mowbray Morris; 
*' Literary Reviews and Essays,” contributed 
to the Guardian and Saturday Review, by the 
late Dean Church, in 2 vols. 

Art and Archaeology. —‘ ‘ A Treatise on Glass- 
Painting,” by Henry Holiday, with a coloured 
reproduction of the drawing for ‘ ‘ The Creation,” 


19 collotypes and many illustrations in the 
text; “A History of Greek Art,” by Prof. 
Frank B. Tarbell, of Chicago; “ Greek 

Sculptured Tombs,” by Prof. Percy Gardner, 
with 30 collotypes and numerous illustrations 
in the text; “The Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome,” a companion for students 
and travellers, by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, illus¬ 
trated, in 2 parts; “ Handbooks of Archaeology 
and Antiquities,” edited by Prof. Percy Gardner 
and Prof. Kelsey—“ Handbook to Greek Sculp¬ 
ture,” by Ernest Arthur Gardner, part ii., con¬ 
taining the Fifth Century (continued), the Fourth 
Century, Hellenistic Sculpture, Graeco-Roman 
Sculpture, illustrated; “ Outlines of Greek Con¬ 
stitutional History,” by A. H. J. Greenidge, 
with map. 

Fiction. —“The Sealskin Cloak,” by Rolf 
Boldrewood; “ Taquisara,” by F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford, in 2 vols.; “ Casa Braccio,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, cheap edition; “ Stories of Naples 
and The Camorra,” by Charles Grant, with in¬ 
troductory memoir of the author by J. B. 
Capper; “The Things that are Caesar’s,” by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser; “Aucassin and Nicolette: 
an Old French Love Story,” edited and trans¬ 
lated by Francis William Bourdillon, second 
edition, the text collated afresh with the manu¬ 
script at Paris, and the translation revised. 

Biography and Travel. —“The Log of a 
Naturalist in West Africa (Congo Fran^aise, 
Corisco, and Cameroons),” by Miss Mary 
Kingsley, with illustrations and a map of the 
Congo Franraisc ; “Journal of the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, during Capt. Cook’s First 
Voyage in H.M.S. Endeavour, in 1768-71, to 
Terra del Fuego, Atahite, New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia, the Dutch East Indies, &c.,” edited by Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, with portraits and oharts; 
“ Letters and Remains of R. L. Nettleship,” 
edited, with a memoir, by Prof. Andrew C. 
Bradley, with photogravure portraits, in 2 vols.; 
“ An Editor’s Retrospect,” by Charles A.Cooper, 
Editor of the Scotsman ; “ Biographies of Emi¬ 
nent Persons," reprinted from the Times 
—vol. v. 1891-2, vol. vi. 1893-4, vol. viL 1897-6; 
“ The Yoke of Empire,” Sketohes of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers, by the Hon. Reginald B. 
Brett, with photogravure portraits of the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, 
Palmerston,Disraeli, and Gladstone; “Foreign 
Statesmen,” edited by Prof. J. B. Bury— 
“ Maria Theresa,” by the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright; “ William the Silent,” by Frederic 
Harrison; “ Impressions in South Africa,” by 
James Bryce; “ England, Egypt, and the 
Soudan,” by Major F. R. Wingate and Major 
Marriott, with portraits; “Camps, Quarters, 
and Casual Places,” by Archibald Forbes; 
“ Leaves from a Diary in Lower Bengal,” by 
C. S. (retired), with map and illustrations from 
sketches by the author; “Sketches of Travel 
in Normandy and Maine,” by the late E. A. 
Freeman, edited by Miss Florence Freeman, 
illustrated by the author. 

Natural History. —“ The Cambridge Natural 
History,” vol. ii., with illustrations—“ Flat- 
worms,” by F. W. Gamble, of Owens College; 
“ Nemertines,” by Miss L. Sheldon, of Newn- 
ham College; “Thread-worms,” &o., by A. E. 
Shipley,of Christ’s College; “Rotifers,” by Prof. 
Marous M. Hartog, of Queen’s College, Cork; 
“ Polyohaet Worms,” by W. Bloxland Benham; 
“Earthworms and Leeches,” by F. E. Bed- 
dard; “ Gephyrea,” &c., by A. E. Shipley, 
of Christ’s College; “Polyzoa,” by S. F. 
Harmer, of King’s College, Cambridge; 
“Round the Year,” a series of short nature 
studies, by Prof. L. Miall, of the Yorkshire 
College, with illustrations chiefly by A. R. Ham¬ 
mond; “A Sketch of the Natural History of 
Australia, ’ ’ with some notes on sport, by Frederick 

G. Aflalo, illustrated by F. Seth; “Sketches 
in Sport and Natural History,” by the late 
Dr. George Kingsley, with memoir by his Son; 


“The Natural History of the Marketable 
Marine Fishes of the British Islands,” pre¬ 
pared for the use of those interested in the 
sea-fishing industries, by J. T. Cunningham, 
naturalist on the staff of the Marine Biologioal 
Station, with preface by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 
kester, illustrated. 

History. —“ History of Greece,” by Adolph 
Holm, authorised translation, vol. iii.; “ Smaller 
History of Rome,” by E. 8. Shuckburgh, illus¬ 
trated; “The Growth of the French Nation,” 
by Prof. George B. Adams, of Yale; “ Cameos 
from English History,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
eighth series. 

Theology .— “ Village Sermons preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Ippolyts” and “The 
Early History of the Ecclesia,” by the late Dr. 
F. J. A. Hort. 

Classics. —“The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
the History of Art,” translated by Miss K. 
Jex-Blake, of Girton College, with commen¬ 
tary and historical introduction by Miss E. 
Sellers, and additional notes by Dr. Heinrich 
Ludwig Urlichs; “ Sophocles,” edited by 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, of Dublin; “ Q. Horati 
Flaeci, Opera,” with notes by T. E. Page, Prof. 
A. Palmer, and Prof. A. S. Wilkins, abridged 
for use in schools; “ Aristophanes, The Wasps,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 
W. J. M. Starkie, of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
“Demosthenes, Philippics I. and Olynthiacs 
I.—III.,” edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Dr. J. E. Sandys; “Cicero, Pro Cluentio,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
Peterson, Principal of McGill College, 
Montreal; “ Plato, Meno,” edited, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, by E. Seymer Thompson, 
of Christ’s College; “ Thucydides, Book 
VI.,” edited, with introduction and notes, by 
E. C. Merchant, of St. Peter’s College; 
“Suetonius, Stories of the Caesars," edited by 

H. Wilkinson ; “Handbook to Latin Authors,” 
by George Middleton and Thomas R. Mills; 
“ An Introduction to Latin Textual Emenda¬ 
tion,” based on the text of Plautus, by W. M. 
Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford; “An 
Historical Greek Grammar,” chiefly of the 
Attic dialect as written and spoken from 
classical antiquity down to the present time, 
founded upon the ancient texts, inscriptions, 
papyri, and present popular Greek by Prof. 
A. N. Jannaris. 

Economics. —“Eviland Evolution,” an attempt 
to turn the light of modem science on to the 
ancient mystery of evil, by G. F. Millin ; “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Political Economy,” edited by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, vol. ii., F.—M.; 
“ Rich and Poor,” by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet; 
“ Popular Fallacies regarding Bimetallism,” by 
Sir Robert Edgoumbe; “ Notes on Political 
Economy from the Colonial Point of View,” by 
a New Zealand Colonist; “The Right to the 
whole Produoe of Labour,” the origin and 
development of the theory of labour’s claim 
to the whole product of industry, by Prof. 
Anton Menger, of Vienna, with an intro¬ 
duction by Prof. H. S. Foxwell; “Socialism: 
Being Notes on aPolitical Tour,” by Sir Henry 
Wrixon. 

Anthropology. —“Tree Worship,” by Mrs. J. 
Henry Philpot, illustrated; “The Buddhist 
Praying Wheel and a Collection of Material 
bearing upon the Symbolism of the Wheel and 
Ciroular Movements in Custom and Religious 
Ritual,” by William Simpson, with numerous 
illustrations by the author. 

Literature. —“ English Prose Selections,” 
with critical introductions by various writers, 
and general introductions to each period, edited 
by Henry Craik—vol. v., Nineteenth Century, 
completing the work; “Epic and Romance,” 
essays by Prof. W. P. Ker, of University 
College; “ Gaston de Latour,” an unfinished 
romance by Walter Pater, prepared for press by 
Charles L. Shad well; “ On Landscape in 
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Poetry,” by Francis Turner Pal grave; a 
handy volume edition of “Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels and Poems,” in a cloth box : “ Leaves 
from the Note-Books of Frances M. Buss,” 
being selections from her weekly addresses to 
girls of the North London Collegiate School, 
edited by Grace Toplis. 

The Jewish Library, edited by Joseph Jacobs— 
“ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” by Israel 
Abrahams, editor of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, “Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” by 
S. Schechter, reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge. 

Science and Medicine. —“ A System of Gynaec- 
ology,” by many writers, edited by Prof. T. C. 
Allbutt and Dr. W. 8. Playfair; “A System of 
Medicine,” by many writers, edited by Prof. All¬ 
butt—vol. ii., containing Infections (continued), 
the Intoxications and the Parasites, also the 
General Diseases of Obscure Causation, such as 
Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Rickets, Scurvy, 
&c.; “ A History of Aryan Medicine,” by the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal; “ Essays and 

Addresses by the late Sir J. Russell Reynolds,” 
edited by S. S. Sprigge; “A Text-Book of 
Botany,” by Dr. E. Strasburger, Dr. Fritz Noll, 
Dr. H. Schenck. Dr. A. F. W. Schimper, trans¬ 
lated from the German by Dr. H. C. Porter, of 
Pennsylvania, revised and edited by A. C. 
Seward, with 594 illustrations, in part coloured; 
“ A Study of the Sky; a Popular Astronomy,” 
by Prof. Herbert A. Howe, Director of the 
Chamberlain Observatory, Denver; “ Ancient 
Volcanoes of Britain,” by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, with numerous illustrations, in 2 vols.; 
“ Text-Book of Palaeontology,” by Prof. Karl 
A. von Zittel, of Munich, translated and edited 
by Dr. Charles R. Eastman, of Harvard, vol. i. 
(this English edition is revised and enlarged by 
the author and editor in collaboration with 
numerous specialists); “A Treatise on Ore De¬ 
posits,” by J. Arthur Phillips, revised and 
re-written by Prof. Henry Louis, of the Durham 
College of Science; “ The Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry,” by Prof. Max Le Blanc, of Leipzig, 
translated by W. R. Whitney; “Infinitesimal 
Analysis,” by Prof. William Benjamin Smith, 
of Tulane University—vol. i., elementary; 
“Introduction to the Study of Chemistry,” by 
Prof. W. H. Perkin, of Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, and Dr. Bevan Lean, illustrated; “ Inter¬ 
mediate Course of Physics,” by Prof. Arthur 
Schuster, of Owens College, Manchester, and Dr. 
Charles H. Lees ; “An Elementary Text-Book 
■on Ordinary Differential Equations,” with an 
introduction to Lie’s Theory of the Group of 
One Parameter, by Dr. James Morris Page; 
“The Principles of Mechanics presented in a 
New Form by the late Heinrich Hertz,” with an 
introduction by H. von Helmholtz, authorised 
English Translation, by Dr. Jones and J. T. 
Whalley ; “ The Mechanics of Pumping Ma¬ 
chinery,” a text-book for technical schools and 
a guide for practical engineers, by Dr. 
Julius Weisbach and Prof. Gustav Herrmann, 
authorised translation from the second German 
edition, by Karl P. Dahlstrom, with 189 illus¬ 
trations ; “ On Laboratory Arts,” by Prof. 
Richard Threlfall, of Sydney; “The Gases of 
the Atmosphere; the History of Their Dis¬ 
covery,” by Prof. William Ramsay, of Uni¬ 
versity College, with portraits;” “Electro- 
Physiology,” by Prof. W. Biedermann, of Jena, 
translated by Frances A. Welby, with 136 
illustrations, vol. i. 

Mathematics. —“ Algebra for Beginners,” by 
J. Todhunter, new edition, thoroughly revised 
by 8. L. Loney. 


MESSRS SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO.’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Philosophy and Theology. —“Ethics,” in 2 
vols., and “ Physiological Psychology,” in 2 
vols., by Prof. W. Wundt, of Leipzig, trans¬ 
lated by Prof. E. B. Titchener, of Cornell, 


illustrated; “Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy,” by Prof. Oswald Kiilpe, of Wurz¬ 
burg, translated by W. B. Pillsbury, of 
Cornell; “ Experience,” an Introduction to 

the Logic or Philosophy of Personality, by 
the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond; “The Creed,” a 
manual for the use of candidates for 
Holy Orders, by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Lias; 
“ A History of Auricular Confession and Indul¬ 
gences in the Latin Church,” by Henry Charles 
Lea—vol. iii., Indulgences, completing the work, 
with some facsimiles; “ The Apology and Acts 
of Apollonius and other Monuments of Early 
Christianity,” edited, with a general preface, 
introductions, notes, &o., by F. C. Conybeare, 
oheap edition ; “ The Hymnal Appendix ; 

Original Hymns and Carols,” by the Rev. 
James Bownes. 

Science. —“ Text-Book of Palaeontology for 
Zoological Students,” by Theodore T. Groom, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, illustrated; 
“Text-Book of Embryology: Invertebrates,” 
by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, of Berlin—vol. ii., 
Crustacea and Arachnoids, translated and edited 
(withadditions) byErioPritchard; “Problems 
of Biology,” by George Sandeman; “ Practical 
Plant Physiology,” by Prof. Wilhelm Detmer, 
of Jena, translated by S. A. Moor, of University 
College, Aberystwyth; “ Introduction to the 
Study of Organic Chemistry,” by J. Wade, of 
Guy’s Hospital. Young Collector Series: 
“Fishes” and “ Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson ; “ Birds’ Eggs and Nests,” by 
W. C. J. Ruskin Butterfield. “Premature 
Burial,” by William Tebb and Col. E. P. 
Vullum ; “ The Amateur’s Workshop,” enlarged 
from the original articles in the English 
Mechanic, illustrated, cheap edition. 

History. —“ A History of England to the 
Death of Stephen,” by Sir James Ramsay, with 
maps and illustrations ; “A History of Switzer¬ 
land,” by E. Diindliker, translated by E. Salis¬ 
bury . Social England Series, edited by 
Kenelm D. Cotes—“ Introduction to the Social 
History of England,” by the Editor; 
“ Chivalry,” by F. W. Cornish, Vioe-Provost 
of Eton; “History of the Fine Arts,” 
by Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, of Edin¬ 
burgh ; “ The English Manor,” by Prof. 
Vinogradoff; “ The Evolution of the 

English House,” by Sidney O. Addy; 
“The Evolution of English Household Imple¬ 
ments,” by Henry Balfour; “ The Influence of 
Alien Immigration on Social Life.” by Prof. J. 
Cunningham; “ Mysteries and Miracle Plays,” 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith; “ Life in an Old 
English Town,” by M. Dormer Harris. New 
editions of Prescott's “ History of Mexico ; 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic.” 

Relies-Lettres and Art. — " Jean Francois 
Millet: His Life and Letters,” by Julia Cart¬ 
wright (Mrs. Henry Ady), with nine photo¬ 
gravures by the Swan Electric Eograving Com¬ 
pany and Messrs. Braun, of Paris; “Richard 
Rolle of Hampole,” inedited works, vol. ii., 
edited from hitherto unpublished MSS., by Dr. 
Carl Horst man, forming the second volume of 
the “Library of Early English Writers”; 
“ Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History,” by 
the late Rev. John Owen; “ Tom Jones: the 
History of a Foundling,” edited for the 
use of modern readers, by the great-grand¬ 
daughter of the author, Mrs. T. M. Fielding; 
“The Adventures of Roger l’Estrange, some¬ 
time Captain in the Florida Army of the 
Marques Hernando de Soto,” an auto¬ 
biography, translated and edited by Dominiok 
Daly, with map; “The Diary of a Resurrec¬ 
tionist: 1811—1812,” to whioh are added an 
account of the Resurrection Men in London, 
and a short history of the passing of the 
Anatomy Act, by James Blake Bailey, Librarian 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
with eight full-page illustrations and facsimiles; 

“ Dictionary of Quotations (Greek and Latin),” 


by T. B. Harbottle, uniform with Colonel Dal- 
biac’s “Dictionary of Quotations (English)”; 

“ ‘ Isn’t it Wonderful ? ’: a History of Magic 
and Mystery,” by Charles Bertram, with illus¬ 
trations by Phil May, Corbould, Cribble, and 
others ; “ The Best Books ” : a Reader’s Guide 
to the choice of the best available books (about 
50,000) in all departments of literature down to 
1890, with the dates of the first and last 
editions, and the price, size, and publisher’s 
name of each book, accompanied by numerous 
characterisations, bibliographical notes, &o., 
third reprint of the second edition (stereo¬ 
typed), with exhaustive indexes of both authors 
and subjects, by William Swan Sonnenschein; 
“The Art Schools of London: 1896-97,” by 
Tessa Mackenzie; “Stella, and an Unfinished 
Communication: Two Studies of the Unseen,” 
by C. H. Hinton, cheap edition. 

Social Economics and Politics. —“ Capital,” 
vol. ii., a Critical Analysis of Capitalist Circa- i 
lation,” by Karl Marx, translated by Samuel 
Moor and Edward Aveling; “ The Social 
Side of the Reformation,” by E. Belfort i 
Bax: part ii., the Peasants’ War; part iii., 
the Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. Social i 
Science Series — “ The Progress and Pro¬ 
spects of Political Economy,” by Prof. J. K. 
Ingram; “University Extension.” by M. B. , 
Sadler; “ Labour Colonies,” by Prof. Mavor; , 

“Socialism: its Growth and Outoome,” by 
William Morris and E. Belfort Bax, cheap 
edition; “ Land Nationalisation: its Necessity 
and its Aims,” being a comparison of the system , 
of Landlord and Tenant with that of Oooupy- 
ing Ownership in their influence on the well- , 
being of the people, by Alfred Russel Wallace, , 
new edition. American Eoonomic Association { 
—Economic Studies: “ The Theory of Eoonomio 
Progress,” by John B. Clark, “ The Relation of 
Changes in the Volume of the Currency to 
Prosperity,” by Francis A. Walker; “ The 
Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency ”—1. “ Gain 
Sharing,” by Henry R. Towne; “2. The 
Premium Plan,” by F. A. Halsey; “ 3. A Piece 
Rate System,” by F. W. Taylor. 

Education. — “Friedrich Froebel, and the 
Development of his Educational Ideas in his 
Life,” adapted from the work of Dr. Hansoh- 
mann by Fanny Franks; “Geometry for 
Kindergarten Students,” by Adeline Pnllar, 
with 499 illustrations; “ The First Three Years 
of Childhood,” by Bernard Perez, with a pre¬ 
face by Prof. Sully, oheap edition; “ A Student’s 
Text-book of Universal History,” by Dr. Emil 
Reich; “Atlas of Modem History: a Series of , 
Coloured Maps,” by Dr. Emil Reich; “ The 
Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus,” edited by 
C. R. Haines, with illustrations. Paralld 
Grammar Series—“ First Greek Reader and 
Writer,” by Dr. J. E. Sandys ; “ Fourth Frenoh 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. H. E. Berthon, 
of Nottingham; “ The Education of Girls and 
Women in Great Britain,” by C. 8. Bremner. 
Soames’ Phonetic Series, edited by Prof. Wil- . 
helm Vietor, of Marburg—“ The Teaoher’e ( 
Manual: the Sounds of English,” by the late 
Laura Soames. ^ 

Juvenile and Gift Boohs. —“ Stories for Men ( 
and Women,” by Frances Wilce Saunders; new , 

editions, illustrated—“ The Farm in the Karoo,” 
by Mrs. Carey Hobson ; “ A Book of English , 

Fairy Tales,” by Dr. A. C. Fryer; “ The Girl- \ 

hood of Remarkable Women,” by W. H. Daven- J 

port Adams; “ Battle Stories from English and ( 
European History,” by W. H. Davenport ( 
Adams; and “The Little Asker,” by the Rev. , 
J. J. Wright. ) 


MR. JOHN LANK’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. j 

“ The Flight of the King: a full, true, and , 

articular account of the escape of his mos , 

acred Majesty King Charles Second after th , 
Battle of Worcester,” by Allan Fea, with twelve , 
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' portraits in photogravure and nearly 100 other 
I illustrations; “Pictures of People: a New 
Book of Drawings,” by Charles Dana Gibson ; 

' the first volume of “ A History of the Adminis- 
‘I tration of the Royal Navy,” by Michael Oppen- 
'I heim; “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” by 
Bichard Le Gallienne; “Green Arras,” poems 
1 by Laurence Hoosman, with illustrations by the 
author; “Poems of Edward Cracroft, Lefroy,” 
with a memoir by W. A. Gill, and a reprint of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds's critical essay on “Eohoes 
from Theocritus”; “Wymps : Fairy Tales,” 
by Evelyn Sharp, with coloured illustrations by 
Mabel Dearmer; “Essays towards a Critical 
Method ” (seoondseries), by John M. Robertson; 
“ Essays in Modernity,” by the late Francis 
Adams; “English Epithalamics.” by Robert 
H. Case; “ Musa Piscatrix,” by John Buchan, 

| with six etchings by E. PhilipPimlott; “English 
' Elegies,” by John C. Bailey; “Scholar 
I Gipsies,” by John Buchan, with six etchings 
I by D. Y. Cameron (Arcady Library); “ In the 
I Garden of Peace,” by Helen Milman, with 
illustrations by Edmund H. New (Arcady 
Library); “Poems,” by Louisa Shore, with a 
1 memoir by Frederic Harrison; “ The Battle of 
I the Bays,” by Owen Seaman; “Lord Vyet, 
and Other Poems,” by A. C. Benson ; 
“Poems,” by Theodore Watts-Dunton; “The 
Happy Exile,” by H. D. Lowry, with etchings 
by E. Philip Pimlott (Arcady Library); “ In 
the Dorian Mood: Poems,” by Victor Plarr ; 

“ Under Quicken Boughs,” by Nora Hopper; 

“ Mate Believe,” by H. D. Lowry, illustrated 
by Charles Robinson ; “ The Child World,” 

poems by Gabriel Setoun, illustrated by Charles 
Robinson; “ Units,” poems by Winifred Lucas; 

“ New Ballads,” by John Davidson ; “ Weighed 
in the Balance,” by Harry Lander; “ Glamour,” 
by Meta Orred; “ Patience Sparhawk and 
Her Times,” by Gertrude Atherton ; “ The 
Wise and the Wayward,” by G. S. Street; 

“ Middle Greyness,” by A. J. Dawson; 
“Derelicts,” by W. J. Locke; “The 
Martyrs’ Bible,” by George Fifth; “Leslie 
Warden,” bv Walter Whyte; “A Celibate’s 
Wife,” by Herbert Flowerdew ; “ Max,” by 
Julian Croskey; “Symphonies,” by George 
Egertcn : “Poems,” by F. B Money-Coutts ; 
“First Fruits: Poems,” by Olive Custanoe; 

“ Godefroiand Yolande,” by Lawrence Irving ; 

“ The Law’s Lumber Room ” (second series), 
by Francis Watt; “The Darling Young,” by 
Alice Meynell; “Poems,” by Caroline Duer 
and Alice Duer; “ Songs from the Greek,” by 
Jane Minot Sedgwick ; “The Literary Shop 
and other Tales,” by James L. Ford; 

“ Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction,” by 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman; the following 
volumes in the Keynotes Series—“ Maris 
Stella,” by Marie Clothilde Balfour ; “ Ugly 
Idol,” by Claud Nicholson; “ Shapes in the 
Fire,” byM. P. Shiel; “Kakemonos,” by W. 
Carlton Dawe; “God’s Failures,” by J. S. 
Fletcher; “ A Deliverance,” by Allan Monk- 
house, and “ Mere Sentiment,” by A. J. Daw¬ 
son. In Lane’s Library—“ Broken Away,” by 
Beatrice Grimshaw; “ Richard Larch,” by E. A. 
Bennett; aud “The Duke of Linden,” by 
Joseph F. Charles; “ Gods and their Makers,” 
by Laurence Housman ; a new series of volumes 
of short stories, of which the first three will be 
“ The Hint o’ Hairst,” by Menie Muriel Dowie, 

11 The Sentimental Vikings,” by R. V. Risley, 
and “Shadows of Life,” by Mrs. Murray 
Hickson; in “Pierrot’s Library”—“Two in 
Captivity,” by Vincent Brown, “Death, the 
Knight, and the Lady,” by H. de Vere Stao- 
ponle, “ My Brother,” by Vincent Brown, and 
•• Simplicity,” by A. T. G. Price; “ Posies out 
of Rings,” by W. Theodore Peters; “Vig¬ 
nettes : a Miniature Journal of Whim and 
Sentiment,” by Hubert Craokanthorpe; “ Bal¬ 
lads of Revolt,” by J. S. Fletcher; “ A Com¬ 
plete Bibliography of Fencing and Duelling,” 


by Capt. 0. A. Thimm, with illustrations; and 
bound editions of “ The Compleat Angler ” of 
Walton and Cotton, illustrated by Edmund H. 
New, and of “Oxford Characters,” by Will 
Rotheustein. 


ME. DAVID NUTT'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Children’ll and Illustrated Gift Books. —“ The 
Book of Wonder Voyages,” retold and edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Joseph Jacobs, 
illustrated by J. D. Batten; “Butter Scotia; 
or, a Cheap Trip to Fairyland,” by His 
Honour Judge E. A. Parry, with a map of 
this hitherto unknown region, laying down the 
travellers’ route, and numerous full-page illus¬ 
trations and designs in the text by Archie 
MacGregor (the illustrator of “ Katawam- 
pus”); “ Katawampus Kanticles,” composed 
by Dr. F. J. Bridge, Organist of Westminster 
Abbey, with full accompaniments, by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Folk-lore. —“Australian legendary Tales,” 
Folk-lore of the Noongahburrahs, as told to 
the Picaninnies, collected and retold in English 
by Mrs. K. Langloh Parker, with introduction 
by Andrew Lang, illustrations by a native 
artist, glossary of native words, and specimen 
of the native text; “ Maori Legends,” collected 
from printed sources and oral tradition, and 
retold by Kate McCosh Clarke, with illustra¬ 
tions by Robert Atkinson; “The Baba-Log: 
a Story of Child Life in British India,” by the 
Rev. J. Middleton Macdonald, with numerous 
illustrations, including the original of “Mow- 
gli,” a boy carried off by the wolves in baby¬ 
hood and a member of the wolfpaok for seven 
years; “ Fairy Tales from the Isle of Riigen,” 
told from oral tradition by Ernst Moritz 
Arndt in 1837, and translated into English for 
the first time by Anna Dabis, with facsimile 
reproduction of the original illustrations, a 
portrait of Arndt, and a map of the island of 
Riigen. 

Miscellaneous. — In the Tudor Translation 
Series—“ Danett’s Philip of Commines ” (first 
published in 1598), edited by Charles Whibley; 
“Francis Osborn,” advice to a son, or direc¬ 
tions for your better conduct through the 
various and most important encounters of this 
life, reprinted, with an introduction and notes, 
by Judge Edward Abbott Parry; “Ancient 
Towers and Doorways,” being pictorial repre¬ 
sentations and Restorations of Masoncraft 
relating to Celtic and Norman Ecclesiology 
in Scotland, with 88 plates and figures, mostly 
full-page, from pen drawings by the late 
Alexander Galletly, curator of the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, and photographs, 
with appreciation and descriptive letterpress by 
Andrew Taylor; “The Voyages made by the 
Sieur D.B. to the Isles Dauphine or Mada¬ 
gascar, and Bourbon or Mascarene in the 
years 1669, 1670, 1671, and 1672, to¬ 

gether with the Manners, Religions, Forces, 
Governments, and Customs of the Inhabit¬ 
ants of the said Islands, with the Natural 
History of the Country,” translated, for the 
first time, from the original French published 
in 1674, and edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver, 
with maps and figures; “ Aucassin and Nicolete,” 
done into English by Andrew Lang, cheap 
edition; “ True Stories of Life in Modem 
China,” retold in English from oral narration 
by natives of China, by T. Watters, for many 
years H.B.M. Consul in China ; “ George 
Borrow in East Anglia,” by W. A. Dutt. In 
the “Northern Library”: vol. ii., “The 
Story of Thrond of Gate and the Men of 
the Faereys” (the Faereyinga Saga), trans¬ 
lated by Prof. F. York Powell, with intro¬ 
duction, notes, appendices, and map. In 
“Grimm Library”: “The Legend of Per¬ 
seus,” a study of tradition in story, 
oustom, and belief, by Edwin Sidney Hart- 


land, third and concluding volume, contain¬ 
ing “The Resoue of Andromeda,” “The 
Medusa Witch,” and “ General Conclusion,” 
with full index and bibliography; and “The 
Voyage of Bran”; vol. ii., “The Celtic 
Doctrine of Rebirth,” by Alfred Nutt; “The 
Book of Genesis,” critical edition of the 
Hebrew text, printed in colours, exhibiting the 
composite structure of the book, with notee 
by the Rev. J. C. Ball; “The Liturgy of the 
Nile,” the Palestinian Syriac Text, edited 
from a unique MS. in the British Museum, 
with a translation, introduction, vocabulary, 
and two photographic plates, by G. Margoliouth; 
“The laves of the Troubadours,” translated 
from the Mediaeval Provencal, with introductory 
matter and notes, and with specimens of their 
poetry rendered into English by Ida Famell, of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; “The Celtio 
Church in Wales,”by J. Willis Bund ”; “ Greek 
Lyric Poets,” edited and translated into 
English prose, by Francis Brooks ; “A Guide 
to the Choice of Classical Books,” by the Rev. 
J. B. Mayor, sometime editor of the Classical 
Review, second edition of the supplement to 
the original work, comprising the literature of 
the years 1880—1896. 


MESSES. AECHIBALD CONSTABLE & OO.’8 
ANNOUN CEMENTS. 

“ The First Complete Uniform Edition of the 
Works of George Meredith,” in 32 vols., 
sold in sets only, limited to 1000 numbered 
and signed sets for sale—the first volume will 
contain a portrait, reproduced in photogravure, 
from a drawing specially made for this edition 
by John S. Sargent; “ The Western Avernus : 
Toil and Travel in Further North America,” 
by Morley Roberts, a new edition, with 
numerous illustrations by A. D. M’Cormick, 
and from photographs ; “ A Sturdy Beggar 
and Lady Bramber’s Ghost,” two stories, by 
Oharles Charrington; “Angela’s Lover,” by 
Dorothea Gerard; “The Love of an Obsolete 
Woman,” by Herself; “Green Fire,” by 
Fiona Macleod ; “ Travels of the Czar 

Nicholas II. (when Cesarewitch) in the East,” 
with about 500 illustrations engraved on 
wood; “The Chroniole of Villani,” edited by 
the Rev. P. H. Wieksteed; “ The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India,” by 
William Crooke, with numerous full-page 
plates, in 2 vols.; “ Prem Sagar: or the 
Ocean of Love,” translated from the Hindi 
by the late F. Pinoott: “The Preaching of 
Islam,” by T. W. Arnold, with two maps; 

“ The Knowledge of Life,” by H. J. Harald; 

“ Simplicity in Christ,” sermons preached by 
Archdeacon Sinclair; “English Illustration, 
1857-1870,” by Gleeson White, with six photo¬ 
gravures, and over 100 illustrations by George 
Du Maurier, Frederick Walker, Charles Keene, 
Fred Sandys, Paul Gray, D. G. Rossetti, J. E. 
Millais, G. J. Pinwell, R. North, J. D. Watson, 
J. Small, T. Morten, H. Lawless, Dalzell, James 
M’Neill Whistler, and others; “ Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson,” edited by Augustine Birrell, with 
frontispieces by Alex. Anstead, and a repro¬ 
duction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait, 
in 26 vols., sold in sets only; “ London 

City Churcues,” second edition, with map 
showing the position of the churches, by 
A. E. Daniell, illustrated by Leonard Martin, 
and from photographs ; “ Songs and Medita¬ 
tions,” by Maurice Hewlett; “ Songs of the 
Maid,” by J. H. Skrine; “ Beyond the Border: 
Tales told in the Twilight,” by Walter Douglas 
Campbell, illustrated by Arthur Layard; 

“ Tales from Hans Andersen,” with forty illus¬ 
trations by Helen Stratton; “The Kitchen 
Maid: or, Some One We Know Very Well,” a 
play for children, in two aots, by Mary F. 
GuUletaard, with illustrations by Bernard Part¬ 
ridge, E. M. Hale, Margery May, and Helen 
C jitized by vjUUV Iv 
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Stratton; “ Songs for Little People,” by 

Norman Gale, illustrated by Helen Stratton; 
“ Haus Van Donder : a Romance of Boer Life,” 
by Charles Montague; “ Madge o’ the Pool,” 
by William Sharp; ‘‘The Lily Leven,” by 
Fiona Macleod ; “ A Waning Reputation,” by 
Clive Holland ; “ Highland Dress, Arms, and 
Ornament,” by Lord Archibald Campbell, with 
numerous illustrations; “The Books of the 
Bible,” in separate volumes—“The Book of 
Psalms,” to be followed by the “ Books of the 
New Testament"; “An English Gamer,” 
ingatherings from our history and literature, 
by Prof. Edward Arber, vol. viii., completing 
the work. 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“ Margaret Ogilvy,” by J. M. Barrie; “ Kate 
Carnegie and Those Ministers,” by Ian 
Maclaren ; an edition de luxe of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush,” with twelve etchings by 
William Hole, R.8.A.; “The Land o’ the 
Leal,” by David Lyall; “ Charlotte Bronte, 
and Her Circle,” by Clement K. Shorter, with 
illustrations; “The Miller’s Niece and Some 
Distant Connections,” by Henry W. Lucy; 
“ The Story of Hannah,” by W. J. Dawson ; 
“ The Lady Ecclesia,” an autobiography, by the 
Rev. Dr. George Matheson; “ Beginnings of 
Life in the Dawn of Geological Time,” by Sir 
J. William Dawson; “Mary, Queen of Soots,” 
by D. Hay Fleming; “ The Land of the 
Monuments,” notes of Egyptian travel, 
by Joseph Pollard, with introductory chapter 
by the Rev. William Wright; “ The Personal 
Life of Queen Victoria,” by Mrs. Tooley, with 
nearly one hundred illustrations; D. C. Bell’s 
“ Reader’s Shakspere,” the tragedies and 
romantic plays, condensed, connected, and 
emphasised for platform, school, and college 
use. 

Theological and Religious .—“ The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament,” edited by the Rev. Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll—the first volume of 
about 1000 pages will contain “TheGospels,” 
by Prof. A. B. Bruce and Marcus Dods, and 
may be expected before the close of the year; 
“ The Cure of Souls,” being the Yale Lecture 
for 1890, by the Rev. Dr. John Watson; 
“With Open 1 Face; or, J esus Mirrored in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke,” by Prof. A. B. Bruce; “ The 
Cross in Modern Life.” by the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough; “The Birth and Boyhood of 
Jesus,” by the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost; 
“ Gospel Questions and Answers,” by the Rev. 
Dr. James Denney; and “The Unity and 
Symmetry of the Bible,” by the Rev. Dr. John 
Monro Gibson, being two new volumes of 
“Little Books on Religion ” ; “A. J. Gordon, 
D.D.,” a Biography by his Son, Ernest B. 
Gordon, with portrait; “The Table-talk of 
Jesus, and Other Addresses,” by the Rev. George 
Jackson; “Reminiscences of a Long Life,” 
edited by his daughter, with an introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. George Matheson; “ Things to 
Live for,” by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller; 
“ Beulah Land,” words of good cheer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler; “How to be 
Happy and Make Others Happy,” by Otto 
Funcke; and an illustrated edition of “ Sir 
Evelyn's Charge ; or, a Child’s Influence,” with 
16 full-psgo illustrations. 


MESSRS. A. D. INNF.S & CO’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

History, Travel, <C:c. —“The History of the 
Coldstream Guards ” from 1815 to 1885, by 
Lieut.-Cul. Ross-of-Bladensburg, late Cold- 
Btresm Guards, with numerous coloured 
plates, drawings, and maps by Lieut. Nevile 
R. Wilkinson; “Battles and Battlefields in. 
England,” by C. R. B. Barrett, with an intro- | 
Auction by H. D. Traill, and numerous illus- I 


trations by the author; “ Among Pagodas and 
Fair Ladies,” an account of a tour through 
Burma, by Gwendolen Trench Gascoigne; 
“ The Law of War,” a study of the legal obliga¬ 
tions and conditions applying to belligerents 
or neutrals in times of war, by J. S. Risley ; 
“ Cicero and His Friends,”, by G. Boissier (de 
l’Academie Fran<;ai8o). translated by A. D. 
Jones; “Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny,” 
by Lieut.-Gen. McLeod Innes, new and revised 
edition, with numerous maps, plans, and an 
index. 

Belles-Lettres and Verse. —“The Lute of 
Apollo,” an essay on music by Clifford Harri¬ 
son; “The Saga of the Sea-swallow,” by 
Maidie Dickson, illustrated by J. D. Batten 
and Hilda Fairbaim; “ Songs of a Session,” a 
volume of political verse, by Mostyn T. Pigott; 
“Verses Suggested and Original,” by E. II. 
Lacon Watson. 

The Isthmian Library: a series of 
volumes dealing popularly with the whole 
range of field sports and athletics, edited by 
Max Pemberton, and illustrated with numerous 
sketches and instantaneous photographs— 
vol. i., “ Rugby Football,” bv B. Fletcher 
Robinson, with chapters by Frank Mitchell, 
R. H. Cattell, C. J. N. Fleming, Gregor 
MacGregor, W. B. Nicholl, and H. B. Tristram ; 
vol. ii., “Ice Sports.” by M. S. Monier 
Williams, T. A. Cook, W. A. Smith, &c.; vol. 
iii., “ The Complete Cyclist,” by A. C. 
Pemberton. 

Novels. —“ Limitations,” by E. F. Benson ; 
“The Lower Life.” by Francis Grabble; “Lying 
Prophets,” by Eden Phillpntts; “Tomalyn’s 
Quest.” by G. B. Burgin ; “ The Changeling of 
Brandlesome,” by Roma White; "Leeway.” 
by Howard Kerr; “ The Mystery of Elias G. 
Roebuck,” by W. L. Alden ; “ Ravenstone,” 
by C. R. Coleridge and Helen Shipton ; “The 
Wisdom of the Simple,” by Nellie K. Blissett; 
“ The Sport of the Gods,” by Esther Miller. 

New Editions. —“Comedies of Courtship,” 
by Anthony Hope; “A Gentleman’s Gentle¬ 
man,” by Max Pemberton. 


MESSES. SEELEY & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Philip Gilbert Hamerton,” Autobiography 
(1834-1859) and Memoir by his Wife (1859- 
1894), with a portrait; “ The Hope of Immor¬ 
tality,” by J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of 
Harrow; “ The Life and Work of Charles 
Pritchard, D.D., F.R.8., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Oxford,” memoir compiled by his 
daughter, Ada Pritchard, a notice of his Geo¬ 
logical work by the Bishop of Worcester, and 
an account of his astronomical work by his 
successor, Prof. H. H. Turner, with a portrait; 
“ Velazquez : a Study of his Life and Art,” by 
Walter Armstrong, director of the National 
Gallery in Ireland, with eight plates and more 
than sixty minor illustrations; “Bookbinding 
in England and France,” by W. Y. Fletcher, 
late assistant keeper of the department of 
printed books at the British Museum, with 
seventeen coloured plates and many minor 
illustrations; “Confidences of an Amateur 
Gardener,” by A. M. Dew-Smith, with many 
illustrations; “The Earlier English Water- 
Colour Painters,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, new 
and revised edition, with many illustrations; 
“ Contemporary French Painters and Painting 
in France : After the Decline of Classicism,” by 
P. G. Hamerton, with many illustrations, new 
and cheaper edition; a new story by Emma 
Marshall, with illustrations byT. H.Crawford; 
“ Stories from English History,” part iii., by 
A. J. Church, illustrated from old woodcuts 
and engravings ; “ The Life of an Elephant,” 
with twenty-four illustrations; “The Life of 
a Bear: his Birth, Education, and Adventures,” 
with twenty-four illustrations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“LEEZE ME.” 

Iirerpool: Sept. S, ISM. 

The above phrase, familiar to readers of 
Burns and other Scotch poets, is described in 
the glossaries as “a term of endearment,” 
equivalent to “ pleased am I.” This explana¬ 
tion suits well the use of the phrase, as, for 
instance, in the following lines of Burns : 

“ O leeze me on my spinning wheel 
And leeze me on my rook and reel; " 

and 

“ So leeze mo on thee, Robin.” 

But the origin of the phrase “ leeze me ” 
which Jamieson proposes in his Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish language does not 
seem equally satisfactory. He regards it as 
"lief is to me', literally, dear is to me." This 
way of regarding it might be accepted in such 
a line as Jamieson’s quotation from Bannatyne : 

“ full Ids me yosr ” ; 

but it fails to account for the use of the pre¬ 
position on in the above lines from Burns. 

Has anyone suggested an Old Norse origin ? 
The use of the reflexive form of the verb lita 
is exactly parallel to that of the word “leeze.” 
The following examples of impersonal use may 
be seen in Vigfusson’s Dictionary: 

"Hvereu Ihzk her fi mey hsstaP 
How are you pleated with this maid}" 

“ Sva leizk mer vel a Konurginn. 

So pleased me well the king." 

And in the same dictionary may be found 
examples of the use of the word with a personal 
nominative. J. S. 


THE CONTENTS OF A YARD AND HIDE OF 
LAND, ETC. 

Bodleian library, Oxford : Aug. 18,1896. 

A fifteenth century MS. here (Digby 88) has 
on leaf 61 (back) a few lines which may be of 
use in settling the question how much a hide 
of land was: 

“ Nofa, for to mesure and mete Lande. 

It yn to weto that. ii j. Barly Oorays in the myddu 
of the Ere makyth on« ynche. And xij Knchis 
makyth a foote; And sixteyna foote and a balfe 
makyth a perche ; And in sum contra a perche ys 
.xviij. foote. Fourty perchyB in lengyth makyth a 
Rode of lande: put .iiij. h^rto in brede, and hat 
makyth an Acre. And .xiiij. A crys makyth a yerde 
of lande; and .v. yerdia makyth an hyde o( lande, 
which ys ,lxx. Acrys. And viij hydia makyth a 
KnyghUs fee, which ys vO.lx. Acrys of lande.” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


STOICS AND SEMITES. 

Harpanden: Sept. 16, 1896. 

Is your reviewer, Mr. A. W. Bonn, quite 
accurate when (p. 174) he says; “On the 
authority of Sir A. Grant, be [Mr. Jacobs] boldly 
claims the Stoics as SemitoB . . .,” and says 
that “ this fancied derivation has been rejected 
by . . . Zeller and Ludwig Stein ” P 

I suppose “derivation’’implies the hypothesis 
that some Stoic doctrines were derived from 
Jewish books. A greater scholar than Sir A. 
Grant—namely, Bishop Lightfoot—pereeived a 
Semitic sound in the names of several Stoics; 
and hence inferred, or at least guessed, that 
these thinkers were of Semitic race. 

T. Wilson. 
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SCIENCE. 

The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis. A Critical 
Enquiry into the Value of the Text 
exhibited by Yemen MSS. compared with 
that of the European Recension, together 
with some Specimen Chapters of the 
Oriental Text. By Henry Barnstein, 
Ph.D. (David Nutt.) 

Since the time when Merx published his 
Chrestomathia Targumica and first drew the 
attention of scholars to the vocalised texts 
of the Targum which came from Yemen, the 
study of the Targum, which had long lain 
fallow, has again been revived with an ever- 
increasing interest. Although we can hardly 
complain of the lack of MSS. for establishing 
the mere text in European libraries, yet the 
vocalisation of the Targum continued to 
remain in apparently inextricable confusion, 
and it seemed a hopeless task to attempt a 
grammar of the Targumic dialects. How¬ 
ever, latterly a little progress has been 
made in this direction. The writer of this 
notice has made use of the new sources 
hailing from Yemen, and has endeavoured 
to lay the foundation of a trustworthy 
Aramaic Grammar. The elaboration of an 
Aramaic Dictionary has also been taken up, 
and, it is hoped, will shortly be placed in 
the hands of those who are interested in the 
subject, thanks to the kind assistance given 
to me by Dr. Barnstein. 

What was still wanting was a critical 
comparison of the existing Targum texts 
with those MSS. which have since come to 
light, and this comparison Dr. Barnstein 
has attempted to carry out in the present 
carefully prepared essay. After a brief 
survey of the origin and history of the 
Targum of Onkelos to the Pentateuch, we 
have here principally an inquiry into the 
differences exhibited by the Yemen MSS., 
compared with those texts which have been 
known hitherto in Europe. The peculiar 
system of vocalisation in use in the Yemen 
MSS. is described with minute details, 
while the orthographical, grammatical, and 
exegetical variations are fully explained. 
At the end of the work Dr. Barnstein 
publishes the text of Genesis xvii., xxvi., 
xxxi. and xli., according to the excellent 
MS. Codex Hebr. Gaster 2, with the variant 
readings of Codd. Montefiore 502 and 508, 
the Brit. Museum MS., Or. 2363, and the 
V enice edition of 1517. 

The aim of the author—to show how a 
better and more correct text of the Targum 
of Onkelos can be obtained by aid of the 
Yemen MSS.—has undoubtedly been ful¬ 
filled, even for those readers who may differ 
from him in some points. The book also 
contains many noteworthy contributions to 
the Targumic grammar. Especially in¬ 
structive is the comparison between the 
different readings of the Yemen MSS.: 
these show how far the Yemenite pronun¬ 
ciation and tradition was consistent and 
established, and likewise in what points 
differences occur even here. 

I cannot, however, subscribe to the 
author’s important proposition, that we are 
now in a position to restore the original 
Palestinian text by means of these MSS. 
We shall have good cause to be thankful if 


we can restore the Targum of Onkelos of 
the Babylonian school with a certain degree 
of confidence, but we have not means to re¬ 
construct the original Palestinian Targum 
from these MSS. alone. We also require 
more proofs for the author’s statement, that 
the supralinear system of vocalisation is 
likewise of Palestinian origin. We have 
not only to notice the similarities between the 
punctuation of the Yemen MSS. and Biblical 
Aramaic, but also to observe the differences 
in the two dialects. Careful and continued 
investigation of the sources at our disposal 
may probably tend to modify Dr. Bam- 
stein’s assumption, and show that he has 
drawn too large inferences from these MSS. 

These detaiJs, however, in no wise detract 
from the value of his researches. The 
Yemen MSS. remain invaluable for the 
study of the Targum, even if we should not 
assume the Palestinian origin of their text. 
The want of a critical edition of the Targum 
of Onkelos to the Pentateuch has become 
more pressing, especially as we so fre¬ 
quently have to deplore the lack of care in 
the texts published by Merx; and absolute 
reliability is indispensable in publications 
of this kind. I conclude with the wish that 
Dr. Barnstein may soon have the oppor¬ 
tunity of publishing such a critical edition 
of the Targum of Onkelos. 

G. Damian. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. are about to 
issue an authorised translation, by Mr. Lucian 
Seraillier, of M. D. Parman’s recent book upon 
Automobiles. It will be fully illustrated, and 
contain constructional details of the latest 
work. 

We quote the following from Nature: 

“ After an absence of rather more than two years, 
Dr. Forsyth Major has returned to England from 
his scientific mitsion to Madagascar. His task was 
a very difficult one to perform, in consequence of 
the unsettled state of the country at the time of 
his visit, but Dr. Major seems to have succeeded 
in doing some solid scientific work. The explorer’s 
collections have been deposited in the Natural 
Bistory Museum, and include many specimens of 
aepyomis bones from the marshes at Birabc, and 
an extensive series of skins representing the recent 
fauna of the island. A fine collection of specimens 
of the flora of Madagascar, including four orchids 
reported to be new to science, has also been 
made.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

After an existence of ten years the Euskara 
and the Baskischen Gesellschaft of Berlin have 
come to an end with the seventeenth number 
of the former. This contains also the 
much sadder news of the death of one of its 
editors, Earl Hannemann, while the last proofs 
were passing through the press. The work of 
the Euskara and of the Gesellschaft has not 
answered the intentions of its founders, but 
the seventeen numbers published will always 
be valued by those interested in Basque 
philology. Its contributors inoluded all the 
notable foreign Basquisants : Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte, Prof. Vinson, Van Eys, Prof. 
Schucbardt, V. Stempf, E. 8. Dodgson, in 
addition to the editors, Earl Hannemann 
and Pfarrer Th. Linschmann. What is 
written by such authorities will always have 
a certain value. 


FINE ART. 

GREEK COINS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

We quote the following—mainly relating to 
Greek coins—from the annual report of Mr. 
Barclay V. Head, keeper of the department of 
coins and medals in the British Museum : 

“ The total number of coins and medals added 
to the National Collection during the year is 
1278—namely, 146 of gold, 513 of silver, 609 of 
bronze, and 10 of other motals. 

“ Among the acquisitions of the year the follow¬ 
ing are worthy of special notice: 

“ Olynthus (?) in Maccion.— An archaic tetrobol. 
Obverse, naked honeman riding to the front. Of 
this type only one other specimen is known ( Revue 
A’limiimatiyue, 1833, pi. ii. 6). An example of the 
skill with which a Greek die-engraver, as early ai the 
sixth century h c., was capable of grappling with 
the technical difficulty involved in presenting In 
low relief by means of different planes a horse and 
rider facing the spectator. 

“ Eretria (?) in Euboea. —An unpublished aTChaic 
didracbm. Obverse, cow with letter E beneath; 
re verso, incuse equate diagonally divided. This 
coin, presumably of Eretria, is more ancient than 
any other inscribed specimen of the city. 

“ Cnossus in Crete. —An early fifth century silver 
stater. Obverse, Minotaur; reverse, Labyrinth in 
Swastika form with star in centre, and four deep 
incuses at the corners. Fine and unpublished (of. 
Svoronos, Numitmaiique de la Cri-U, pi. iv. 24). 

“ riiocaca in Ionia. —An archaic electrnm hekto 
(I stater) in perfect condition and unpublished. 
Obverse, a recumbent lion with a seal (phoea), the 
emblem of Phocaea, above his back. 

“ Samos (?).—An extremely archaic electrum 
stater, discovered in the island of Samos. There 
are two similar specimens in the French collection 
at the Bibliothcque Nationals (cf. Num. Chron. 
1875, pi. ix. 1, and Rev. Num, 1894, p. 150). 

“ Chersonesus of Cai-ia. —a unique silver coin of 
Aeginetio weight (90‘4 grs.) and of archaic style. 
Obverse, lion’s head as on the coins of Cnidus; 
reverse, +EP and bull’s head facing. 

“ Posiiion in Carpathos. —A very rare and fine 
archaic stater of the sixth century n c. Obverse, 
two dolphins with a smaller dolphiu beneath [of. 
Head, Hiit. Num., p. 635). 

“ Camirus in Rhodes. —A small archaic elf drum 
coin of the sixth century b c. Obverse, a fig-leaf, 
the characteristic type of the ancient city of 
Oamirus : interesting aa the only specimen of the 
archaic electrum currency of the west coast of Asia 
Minor which can be assigned to any place south of 
Miletus. 

" Lydia. —An electrum stater of the eighth or 
seventh century b c., the obverse type of which 
consists of the two guardian Ilona of the goddess 
Kybole, standing face to face on their hind legs in 
heraldic fashion on either side of a column. The 
resemblance of this schema to that of the famous 
lion gateway of Mycenae is suggestive, as it seems 
to Bhow that that this design was, like most other 
coin-types of the earliest period, also used as a 
royal or sacred emblem and aignet on the coins. 

"Lydia.— A fine silver stater of King Croesus 
(568-554 b.c.) of the usual lion and boll type. 

“ Eryx in Sicily. — Two tetradrachms struck 
towards the close of the fifth century b.c. One 
of these has on the obverse a victorious quadriga, 
and on the reverse the legend xrvkinon and a 
figure of Aphrodite seated, holding a dove and 
with a winged Eros standing before her. The 
other, which is of rougher work, has the same 
reverse type; but on the obverse, in place of the 
chariot, a dog before three stalks of corn, a type 
which occurs at the neighbouring city of Segesta, 
where the dog symboUzeq the River Orimiosus. 
The combinations of these types on one coin proves 
dose commercial relations between the two cities 
of Eryx and Segesta. 

“ Isirus in Moesia Inferior.— A. remarkable silver 
drachm. The very high relief and fine style of the 
heads of the Dioskuri on this coin, and the well- 
defined incuse square on the reverse, show that it 
belongs to the end of the fifth century. It is thus 
quite a handled yean earlier than any of the other 
coins of Istros in the Museum collection. 

“ Philippi in Macedon. —A beautiful gold stater of 
the of Philip of Maoedon, struck before his 
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death in 336 b c The style of the head of 
Herakles on the obveree is freer than on any 
hitherto published specimens. The town of 
Philippi bad. during Philip’s reign, the unique 
privilege of autonomous coinage of gold as well as 
of silver. 

“ j Bursa or Eurcae in Thcualy. —An extremely 
rare bronze coin of the best period of art (400-344 
b.c.). Obveree, a very refined head of a Bacchante, 
full face; reverse, ETPEAIflN vine-branch with 
grapes and unall letter A. Eurea is an entirely 
unknown Thessalian town, the existence of which 
was for the first time established by a coin, 
probably from the same die as the present speci¬ 
men, in the collection of the Hermitage Museum at 
St. Petersburg. 

“ Eurea (?) in Thenaly. — Another Thessalian 
bronze coin, evidently from the same “ find ” as 
the preceding, scarcely infeiior to it in style, and 
quite unique. Obverse, head of Zeus of excellent 
Thessalian work; reverse, a vine-branch accom¬ 
panied by the letter A. If it is not a ooin of Eurea, 
it must have been struck at some city in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that town. 

11“ Melitaea in TAetealy.—A fine and very rare 
fourth century bronze coin, having on the obverse 
a head of Zeus, and on the reverse MEAI and a bee 
(MlAn-ra) a ‘ type parlant ’ in allusion to the name 
of the city. 

“ Pharealue in Thessaly. —A bronze coin of the 
first half of the fourth century b.c., and of a type 
new to the Museum. Obverse, head of Athena 
Itonia, with a figure of Sky 11a on her helmet, and 
the letters th beneath. Reverse, 4-AP2, Thessalian 
rider brandishing a whip. 

“ Pheneus in Arcadia — A beautiful and apparently 
unique silver coin of early fine style. Obverse, 
a ram; reverse, naked Hermes with petasos hang¬ 
ing behind his neck, seated on a stone pedestal. 
Hermes was the god chiefly worshipped at rbeneus, 
and festivals in his honour, called Hermaea, were 
held there. 

“ Cyzicue in Mysia. —A rare electrum stater, 
having on the obverse a bearded figure of Herakles 
naked, kneeling and holding club over right 
shoulder, and the hom or cornucopia of Pluto cn 
his left arm. This type of Herakles holding the 
hom has been only recently eluiidated (<•/. Botcher, 
Zextktn, p. 2187). 

“ Ionia and Caria —A very interesting hoard of 
thirteen gmd philippi discovered in the lower 
Maeander Valley, the adjunct symbols of which 
prove that they must have been struck at various 
Asiatic cities more than a hundred years after 
Philip’s death, 336 b c. This find of Asiatic gold 
philippi, a class of coins hitherto quite unknown, 
sheds an entirely new light on the very fragmentary 
history of the Greek cities of Western Asia Minor 
during the first half of the second century b.c 
The existence of Ionian, Oarian, and other West 
Asiatic imitations of Alexander's silver tetra- 
dracbms, dating from the third and recond 
centuries b c., has long been recognised, but that 
late imitation a of the gold philippi were issued at 
cities of Asia Minor concurrently with the silver 
Alexandrine tetradraenms is now for the first time 
revealed. 

“ Caria —A tetradrachm of Hekatomnus, the 
father of Mausolus, Batrap of Caria. The only 
other known specimen of this coinage is in tbe 
Royal Coin Cabinet at Berlin. It was first pub¬ 
lished by the late M. Waddington {Revue Numis- 
matique, 1856, p. 60). On the obverse is a lion 
and the inscription EKATOM, and on the reverse a 
standing figure of tbe Carian Zeus Labraundos, 
carrying a double-axe (Labiys) over his shoulder, 
and resting upon a long spear. This coin was 
struck by Hekatomnus between 395 and 377 b c. 
at the city of Mylasa, the original residence of the 
Satraps of Caria. 

“ Chalcelor (?) in Caria.— A small bronze ooin of 
the fourth century b.c. The cite of this town has 
been recently identified at the modem Kara- 
Koyoun, a few miles south of Euromue. It is, 
however, still somewhat doubtful whether the coins 
belong to Obalcetor, or to the small island of 
Ohalcia eff the west ooast of Rhodes. 

“ Oordiutcichoe in Caria. —A bronze coin probably 
of the second century b c. Obverse, head of Zeus; 
reverse, roPAIOTEIXITfIN, cuitu?-statue of Aphro¬ 
dite with outstretched arms. One specimen only 
of this coinage, now in the Lobbecke collection, has 
been hitherto published (Zcittchrift fiir Numiemitik, 


Bd. xv., p. 45, pi. iil. 14). The goddess on the 
reverse is probably the tutelary divinity of the 
neighbouring city of Aphrodisias. 

Hyditta in Saria. —A unique bronze coin of the 
first century b.c , having on tbe reverse a bearded 
standing figure in military costume, perhaps one of 
the numerous Oarian local gods, all identified by 
the Greeks with Zeus, but distinguished by tbe 
addition of some local epithet. Hydieus is placed 
by Kiepert about twenty-five miles south-east of 
Alabanda. Neither coins nor inscriptions of this 
town were previously known. 

Lycia. —A new variety of the extremely rare 
drachm of the Lycian dynast Kheriga {circ.HOu c.). 
Obverse, head of Athena ; reverse, in Lycian 
characters, ‘ Arinahe ’ (the native ethnic of 
Xanthus) and ‘Kheriga’ ; type, Athena armed 
with spear and shield, aud seated on a rock. The 
name of the Lycian dynast who struck this coin 
occurs also on the great stele of Xanthus. 

“ Ehaeelie in Lycia —A veTy interesting silver 
stater dating from the second century u c. 
Obverse, head of Apollo ; reverse, letter +, Athena 
with thunderbolt and aegis, standing on the 
prow of a ship, beneath which is a magistrate's 
name. 

“ Arabia —Thirteen silver Himyarite coins from 
the famous hoard discovered at San’k in 1877 
(B. V. Head. Hum. Chron. 1878, pp. 273-204, and 
1880, pp. 303-310). No coins of this class were 
known before the Ban’ 5 find, and none have siuce 
come to light. These coins together form a 
highly interesting series of the money of the 
Himyarite kings of Bouthom Arabia (Yemen) 
during the first century b c. The heads repre¬ 
sented on the earlier specimens are probably 
copied from those on the coins of the contempor¬ 
ary Nabathaean kings of Northern Arabia, and 
those on tbe later varieties from the Roman coins of 
Augustus. The reverse type, owl on amphora, is 
borrowed from the latest Athenian coinage in 
silver, which came to an end in 88 b.c. All these 
coins bear Himyarite monograms, apparently sig¬ 
natures of mint officials responsible for the exact 
weight and purity of the silver. In addition, tho 
specimens which seem to be the earliest in date 
bear also an inscription in an unknown character 
which is certainly not Himvaritic, and of which, 
up to the present time, no satisfactory explanation 
has been suggested. (Bee Revue Numxematiyue , 
1893, pp. 176-189). 

“ Arabia .— A small silver coin of the Himyarite 
dynasty of Southern Arabia, readiog, in the native 
character, Amdan Jehun Yanaf Raid an.” 


during the three hours on which the Gallery is 
open being on an average higher than that during 
the same hours on ordinary week days. The 
trustees feel, therefore, that the opening of the 
Gallery on Sunday afternoons has been fully justi¬ 
fied, and they sre gratified at being able to meet 
what is evidently a popular demand.” 

Me. Georges Averof, of Alexandria, who 
gave a million drachmae for the reconstruction 
of the Stadion at Athens on the occasion of tho 
Olympian games, has now offered an additional 
sum of three million drachmae (£120,000) for 
the complete restoration of the Stadion in 
Pentelio marble. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains a series of papers on the results of the 
excavations at Eretria m 1895 by the American 
School at Athens. Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, 
the direotor, gives a detailed account of the 
chief discovery—that of a building which can 
be identified with certainty, from the inscrip¬ 
tions, as a gymnasium. He also describes 
three fragments of sculpture, which were found 
in the course of excavating the gymnasium. 
One is a head of the type known as the Indian 
Dionysos, exceptionally well preserved; another 
is of special interest, as it happens to fit and 
complete a fragment of a portrait-head of 
Roman type, which had long been lying in the 
local museum. Finally, Prof. Richardson, 
together with Mr. T. W. Heermance, discusses 
tbe inscriptions fonnd in the gymnasium. _ One 
of these is a decree in honour of a gymnasiarch 
named Elpinikos, nearly fifty lines in length. 
From its mention of “ resident Romans,” it 
helps to assign other similar inscriptions to the 
first century B.O. Two or three brief inscrip¬ 
tions on gravestones may be as early as the 
third or fourth century. Under the heading 
“ Notes from Italy,” Prof. A. L. Frotbingham, 
jun., gives some account of the first year’s 
operations of the American School at Rome, 
on the site of the ancient Norba in the Volscian 
Hills. 


MUSIC. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In October Mr. Heinemann will commence a 
re-issue; in monthly parts, of Dr. Corrado Ricci’s 
Life of Correggio. Each part will contain 
three full-page plates, together with many text 
illustrations. 

The inaugural exhibition of the Sooiety of 
Miniature Painters will open next week, at 
their gallery in New Bond-street. The private 
view is fixed for Tuesday, and the exhibition 
will remain open until October 17. 

In connexion with the meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association in London next 
week, Dr, Phene will read a paper on “ Old 
London,” on Wednesday evening, in the 
Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing-lane. 

We quote the following from the thirty- 
ninth annual report of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery: 

"The attendance of visitors to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery for the first few weeks after the 
reopening of the Gallery was very largo, the 
interest shown by the viators in the newly arranged 
collections being very great, and it was evident 
that the majority were inspecting tho collection of 
national portraits for the first time. As the feel¬ 
ings of novelty and curiosity wore off, the number 
of visitors, as might have been expected, became 
considerably reduced, but it still remains very 
much in exoees of any recorded during previous 
years. 

“ The attendance on Sunday afternoons is satis 
factory, if not excessive, the number of visitors 
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RECENT WAGNER LITERATURE. 

The Legends of the Wagner Drama. By Jessie 
L. Weston. (David Nutt.) 

The {Vagner Story-Book. By William Henry 
Frost. (Fisher Unwin) 

Twenty Years of Bayreuth. By Julius Erich 
Kloss. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Books and pamphlets continue to be written 
about Wagner and his music-dramas; and about 
both, indeed, there is still much to be said. 
Miss Weston, tbe able translator of Eschen- 
bach’s poem of Parsifal, here devotes herself to* 
study of the literary and legendary sources 
upon which the dramas are founded; to the 
music she makes scarcely any reference. 
She reminds us that “ the life of the Wagner 
drama is the genius not alone of the musician- 
dramatist, but of men whose work has already 
stood the test of centuries.” Such study reveals 
the skill with which tbe master transformed 
long poems into comparatively short dramas. 
In order to make certain of his characters stand 
out with due prominence, Wagner was forced to 
present little more than a sketch of others 
which in the poems rival the former in interest 
and importance: Hagen in the ‘ ‘ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” and Bran",me in ‘‘Tristran” are cases 
in point. Moreover, study of the old myths 
and stories enables us to approach Wagner in 
more fitting frame of mind; for the numerous 
concert performances of excerpts are apt to 
make the most earnest admirers of the master 
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think more of the music than tho drama—the 
reverse of what he intended. 

By the way, it is interesting to note that 
several of Wagner’s heroes and heroines 
were especially connected with the British 
Isles. According to the Thidrek-Saga, Bryn- 
hild’s castle was in or near Bortangaland, 
which, says Miss Weston, is generally identified 
with Britain. In some folk-songs current in 
Denmark and tho Faroe Isles, Brynhild is 
said to have dwelt on the Glasberg, and our 
authoress hints at a connexion between this name 
and Glastonbury. Of Lohengrin we are told 
that “ scholars are now universally agreed that 
the origin of the swan-knight story is to be 
found in the myth of Skeaf, the reputed 
ancestor of the Anglo-Saxons.” Again, of 
Tristan, we read that “ German scholars have 
now very generally accepted the conclusion 
that Tristan is a name of Pietish origin ” ; 
further, that “his father, according to Gott¬ 
fried, bore the surname of Kanclengres— i.e., 
the Englislunan (= Angle) of Carlisle.” 

In speaking of “ Parsifal,” Miss Weston has 
much to say about the Grail. She remarks that, 
although Chretien de Troyes says, “Toute 
sainte cose est li Graaus,” he “ gives no reason 
why it is so ” ; also that “Wolfram’s Grail is a 
stone, ‘ holy ’ on account of its celestial origin.” 
Then she adds, “ but in neither case is the talis¬ 
man necessarily and distinctively Christian.” 

To discuss with Miss Weston a matter of 
legendary lore may seem somewhat bold; and 
yet we should like to say a word about the 
Christian form of the legend. Both of the 
poets, as she admits, speak of the Grail as holy. 
And she quotes Helimandus—whoso chronicle 
ends with the year 1204, and is therefore earlier 
than either Chretien or Wolfram—who derives 
Grail from gradalis or gradale, on which, at a 
sacred feast, morsels or offerings were placed. 
Now in this very chronicle of Helimandus 
there is a passage headed A.I). 717, which in 
the MS. of John of Tynemouth (Camb. Univ. 
Libr. Dd. 10, 22, gol. 10b.) reads thus: 

** Hoc tempore in britannia cuidam hcremita 
demonstrata fuit mirabilis quaedam 
visio per angelum de Josoph 
decurione nobili, qui corpus domini 
deposuit de cruco, et de catino illo vel 
parapeide in quo dominus cenauit 
cum discipulis suis; de quo ab 
eodem heremita descripta est 
historia que dicitur gradale.” 

The dish, then, from a very early date seems to 
have had Christian significance. Again, the 
story of Joseph of Arimathea preaching the 
Gosj>el in Britain has the authority of William 
of Malmesbury, although it is true he makes 
no mention of cup or dish. He does, however, 
tell of a cross at Glastonbury, “ ab antiquo 
auro argentoque vestita, de qua olim ex per¬ 
cussions sagittae sanguis plurimus virtute 
Divina profluxit.” 

Although Miss Weston admires the genius 
displayed by Wagner in dramatising legends, 
she can be at times critical. The heroic Volsung 
brother and sister appear to her inadequately 
represented by the Siegmunde and Sieglinde of 
“Die Walkiire ”; and there is truth in her view. 
And the sword episode “ loses somewhat of its 
original force in the drama by reason of the 
rapidity of the action.” Then, again, tho gift 
of the _ horse Grane to Siegfried after the 
awakening of Briinnhilde, she finds utterly de¬ 
structive of the origin and meaning of this 
really characteristic feature of the story.” She 
says, however, that 

“ it is no lack of appreciation which compels one to 
admit that even Wagner was at times scarcely equal 
to tho colossal demands of such a work; and that there 
are moments when the execution falls short of the 
conception, and the outward form fails to convey to 
our minds all that the dramatist would have had it 
express.” 


Miss Weston’s book is of value, and deserves 
to be widely read. 

The Wagner Story-Hook of Mr. Frost is written 
for children; and those children who read it 
will certainly better understand and appreciate 
, the master’s music dramas when they come to 
hear and study them. Wagnerism is growing 
apace : the present generation is not content 
to enjoy the works of Wagner, but is seeking 
to direct young minds towards the now art. 
Somo years ago a book of “ Operatic Tales ” 
was published, and we thought the idea an 
excellent one. For Wagner such a scheme is 
most welcome ; the legends on which his works 
arc based have, as shown in our notice of Miss 
Weston’s book, interest quite apart from the 
music. Mr. Frost tells the stories in an attrac¬ 
tive manner, and children will thank him in 
their hearts if not with their bps. In “The 
Daughter of a God ” and “The Love Potion ” 
he endeavours to tone down certain features 
of the stories, not altogether with success. 
The god Wotan and the goddess Fricka, for 
instance, are mado to protect a “ robber ” ; but 
in the drama, a wronged husband. The union 
of brother and sister, on the other hand, is not 
in any way disguised. 

The revival of the “ King des Nibelungen ” at 
Bayreuth this summer led naturally to an in¬ 
crease of Wagner literature. The Twenty Tears 
of Bayreuth reviews the past, discusses the 
present, and prophesies concerning the future 
of the “ new art.” The writer replies for 
the Bayreuth management, which has only 
answered words by deeds, against the com¬ 
plaints of “ dissatisfied Wagner members, 
critical grumblers, or conceited Kapellmeister- 
chen.” The diminutive form of the last word 
is ironical, and the interpretation thereof, 
“ second-rate orchestra conductors,” still more 
so. Tho article “ On Conducting ” (“ Ueber das 
Dirigieren ”), published by the “ royal Prussian 


Kapellmeister ” Weingartner, so rouses our 
author’s ire that he almost forgets the Christian 
“spirit of peace and reconciliation” which is 
advocated in “ Parsifal.” The translation of 
Mr. Kloss’s book is not all that could be 
desired. We read of a spirit which “ lan¬ 
guishes an utterly mutilated state of existence ” ; 
also of the “little German town in Northern 
Bavaria.” This booklet was apparently not 
only made in Germany, but translated there. 

J. 8 . Shed lock. 
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NEW EDITION OF KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

Large crown 8vo, 14s. 

HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY 

W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., 

Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 

FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

WITH UPWARDS OP SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Including some Coloured Plates. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 

COMPARATIVE MANUALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Undsr tho General Editorship of Prof. 0. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 

Crown Svo Volumes, in figured doth, out edges, or plain cloth, gilt top, 3i. Gd. each. 

Just published. 

ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H. Lobban, M. A., 

formerly Assistant Profeasor of English Literature in Aberdeen University. 

Previously published. 

ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an I ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Introduction by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. B.A. I With an Introduction by C. K. VAUGHAN, M.A. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailby. 
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Jest published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10a. 0d. net. 

STUDIES in DANTE. First Series. Scripture and Classical 

Authors in Dante. By EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. _ 


Just published, pp. xvL-550, crown 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, Collotype 
Plates, and Facsimiles of Marks, Ac., cloth, Two Guineas net. 

MAIOLICA. A Historical Treatise on the Glazed and 

Enamelled Earthonwarcs of Italy, with Marks and Monoprams; also some Notice of 
the Persian, Damascus, Rhodian, and Hispano-Morcsque Wares. Bv C. DRURY E. 
FORTNUM, Hon. D.C.L., Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxou., Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Hon. Vice-President of tho Royal Archaeological Institute, 
Ac. With Illustrations. 

"Mr. Fortnum has at once popularised his work in form and construction, and incrcasod 
its scientific value by recording in its pages the fresh facts learnt from recent discoveries." 

Athenaeum. 

"We congratulate the author upon the production of by far the most complete account 
of Italian Renaissance pottery which exists in English."— Times. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, price 18s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Follow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Vol. I., BOOKS I,—VI. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

Two New Sections, ready October 1, 4to, paper covers, 2s. 0d. each. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 

PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society 

DISBURDENED-DISOB SERVANT (Vol. III.) Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 
FISH—FLEXUOSH (VoL IV). Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A STUDENT’S PASTIME: being a Select Series of Articles 

reprinted from " Notes and Queries.” By the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 

" Tho latest information derived from tho closest investigation and analysis of oar 
literature is here given in the most succinct shape.”— Notes and Queries. 

" Wo really have nothing but praise and admiration to bestow uj>on this book. There is 
hardly a page that will not tempt the reader to turn over tho leaf and look for more, aiv 
while it must needs become the scholar’s vade m*cum t which he will keep upon his tabic, it 
may ho recommended with confidence as a most fascinating volume."— Daily Chtonicle. 

COMPLETION of tho THIRD EDITION of DEAN KITCHIN’S " HISTORY of FRANCE,” 
in 8 vols., at 10s. 0d. each. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 1793). By G. W. Kitchin, 

D.D., Dean of Durham. Vol. II. (a.d. 1153—1624). Third Edition, Revised. 

•«* The Third Editions of Vol. I. (to 1153) and Vol. III. (1621—1793) have been 
already published. 
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D.D. Second Edition, fls. 
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New and Cheaper Edition.—A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF 

THE EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS of HINDUSTAN (17841803). Compiled by Henry 

COMPTON. Cloth, 78. Od. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 

A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs- Alexander, Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. Second Edition. 

Cloth, 8s. “Mrs. Alexander's right hand docs not lose its cunning Tho story ia bright and pleasant .”—PaU Mall Oazette. 

A ROLL of THOUGHTS, Selected from the Works of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. In Almanac 

form. Is. 6d. 

VOLUME II., COMPLETING THE WORK. 

YOUNG IRELAND: a Fragment of Irish History. By Hon. Sir Chas. Gavan Duffy. Final 

_ Revision. Illustrated. Paper boarda, 2a. __ _ _ 

A SELECTED LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MODERN FRENCH MASTER8. A Series 

of Biographicnl and Critical Reviews. By AMKRICAN ARTISTS. 
With 37 Wood Kmrr.iviugs 1>y Timothy Colo aud others, and 28 
Half-Tone Illustrations. Edited by JOHN C. VAN I>VKE. 
Royal *vo, elecautly bound in cloth gilt. i»rice £2 2s.—Alnoa limited 
edition of 15 copies, each copy numbered and signed, price £12 net. 

THE LIFE of GENERAL GORDON By 

DEMETRIUS C. BOULOER, Author of " Tho History of China,” 
Ac. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 'l vols., cloth, 21s. _ 

ON the NILE with a CAMERA- By 

ANTHONY WILKIN. With over H¥> Tllustmtions from Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21». 

PIONEER WORK in the ALPS of NEW 

ZEALAND. By ARTHUR P. HARPER. About sn Illustrations 
and Maps. Demy 8vn, cloth, 21s. net.— Also an Edition be Lixt, i 
printed on Japan paj>er, limited to 20 copies, price £5 5s. uet. 

THE GREY MAN- By 8. R Orockett 

Ewuos i»k Lcxe. With Portrait and J? Drawings by Seymour I 
Lucas. R. A. Limited to 250 copioa, signed by Author. Crown Ito, 
cloth gilt, 'Its. net. 

ARCHITECTURE In ITALY- From the 

Sixth to the Eleveuth Century. Historical and Critical Researches 
by RAFFAELK CATTANKO. Translated by the Contcssa 
ISABEL iTItTIS-CHOLMELEY in Herman!. With Photogra¬ 
vure Frontispiece and over l‘N) Illustrations. Crown 4to, parch¬ 
ment, 21 s. net. 

CLIMBING REMINI80EN0E3 of the DOLO- 

MITES. By LEONE SI NIC AO LI A. Translated by MARY 
ALICE VIALLS. With an Introduction by EDMUND J. OAR- 
W«k»D, A.C., Mcnd>er of the Italian Alpine Club. Profusely 
Illustrated. With Map. 9} by 6}. Cloth, 21s. net.—Also an Edition 
on J a pan paper, limited to 20 copies, bound by Zaehndsdorf, 
£5 Os. net. 

TWELVE BAD 

Volume to “Twelve Bad Men 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE of 

HANS VON BELOW. Edited by hi. WIPE. Selected nod Trans- 
laud by CUN STANCE BAC1IE. With Portraits. Demy 3vo, 
cloth, 16s. 

THE INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of COM- 

MON3. Selected from the Writings of WILLIAM WHITE, with 
u Prefatory Note by his Hon, “MARK RUTHERFORD,”and au 
Introduction by JUSTIN' MCCARTHY, M.P. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, l«s. 

TALKS abont AUTOGRAPHS. By George 

BIKKBECK HILL, Editor of ** Boswell's Life of Johnson.’* With 
JL’urtraitb uud Facsimile*. Square 8vo, cloth, 12 s. 


RANCH LIFE and the HUNTING TRAIL. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustratud by Froderick 
Kcmiugtou. llo.al 8vu, ulutli, lus. 6d. 

THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Oon- 

temporary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration and Politics. 
By IIENRY N’ORMAN. 40 Illustrations. New Edition, with a 
new Preface. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. «d. 


WOMEN: a Companion 

Men." Edited by ARTHUR VINCENT. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Uniform in style with H. R. Crockett’s Works. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, tie. each. 

THE GREY MAN. By 8- R. Orockett 
IN a MAN’S MIND By John Reay Watson. 

Uniform with “The Raiders.” 

The HERB-MOON. By John Oliver Hobbes, 

Author of " Some Emotions and a Moral," Ac. Frontispiece. 

A DAUGHTER of the FEN. By J. T- 

BE A LB Y. 

IN BOHEMIA with DU MAURIER- By 

FELTX M08CIIELE8. Illustrated with 52 Original Drawings by 
O. Du Maurier. Large crown 8vo, cloth, tls. 

A VILLAGE POLITICIAN: the Life Story 

of John Buckley. By J. C. BUCKMASTEll. About 300 pp„ 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

WITHOUT PREJUDIOE- By I- Zangwill. 

Author of “The Master,** “Children of the Ghetto," Ao. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SCHILLER’S SONG of the BELL. Trans¬ 
lated by A. G. FOSTER-BARHAM. 12 Illustrations by W. A. 
Phillips. Oblong 8vo, cloth, 5s. not. 


RICHARD OOBDEN and FREE TRADE. 

Bf P. LEROY-BEAULIEU. HENRY DUNCKLEY rVm ax**). 
Dr. THEODOR BARTH. The Right Hon. LEONARD COURT, 
KEY, M.P. t and The Right Hou. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P. 
With Introduction by RICHARD OOWING, Secretary of the 
Cobdcn Club. Crown «vn. cloth, uniform in style with the Jubilee 
Edition of “ Richard Colxien,” 3s. 6d. 

TALES of IND. By T- Ramakrishna. B A . 

Author of “ Life in an Indian Village.” With an Introduction by 

.—* m7a.,.. “ 


the Hou. Rev. W. MILLER, 


LL.D., C.I.J5. Crown 8vo, 


oloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The PRIVATE LIFE of the RENAISSANCE 

FLORENTINES. By Dr. GUIDO BIAOI. 30 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 

FAIRY TALES from FINLAND Trans¬ 
lated by ELLA R. CHRISTIE from the Swedish of ZACK TOPE- 
LIUS. 6 Illustrations by Ada Holland. Crowu 8vo. cl. gilt, 3e. tki. 


HALF*OROWN NOVELS.— Volume. 
LB SELVB- By Onida- Grown 8vo, doth. 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDY , —New Volumes . 

Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each. 

IA CHILD’S HISTORY of IRELAND. By 

! n. BARRY O’BRIEN. 

'a CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

I FRANCES E. COOKE. 

IA CHILD’S HISTORY of GERMANY. By 

Mrs. KATE FREII/1RATH KROEKER. 


By 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS , —New Volumes. 

Illustrated, and with Maps and Indexes. Crown 8vo, o.oth, 5s. each. 

THE BALKANS. By W. Miller, M A. 
BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL D. 
MODERN FRANCE. By I* Bon- Trana- 


THE AUTONYM 
AN IMPOSSIBLE PER80N. 

COTTEKILL. Riper, Is. 6d.; cloth, a. 


LIBRARY. —New Volume , 

By Constance 


luted by BELLA DUFFY. 

CANADA. By J. 

LL.D., Clerk of the Canadian ... _ 

Secretary and cx-Presideut of the Royal Society ot Canada, &o. 


G Bonrinot, O MG., 

[ LL.D., Clerk of ^the Canadian House of CommouH, Honorary 


THE OENTURY LIBRARY.—’ VjUme. 
THE ALTRUIST. By Onida. Anthor of 

“Toxin,” “ The Silver Christ," Ac, Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, *n. 

HIS NATIVE WIFE By Lonis Becke, 

- • -.— ' „# Mu. • A.. 1 


Author of “ By Reef and Palm," “ Ebbing of the Tide,’ Ac. 


CATALOGUES AND LISTS TOST TREE ON ATTLICATION. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.Cr® 
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TAHT.H OF CONTENTS. 

Lord Clakehch Paskt, by William Out • ■ . 21® 

Two Amekicah Books ok Sociology, by C. A. 

Watbb* ... 

Mmm'l SUEVBY OH G«HI CIVILISATION, by W. 0. 

France. 217 

New Novels, by J. B. Allen. 218 

CuBRENT .. 219 

Nona and News ..■••••• 219 

The Fobthcoming Magazines. 220 

Uhivebbitt Joxhhos . 220 

Original Veebe: “ Forgiveness,” by Abihie L. 

Salmon. 

Me. William Hzinemann's Announcements . .221 

Mebbbs. Bell’s Announcements) ..... 221 
Mb. Kdwakd Abhold’s Announcements . . .221 

Mb. Gxoboe Allen's Announcements . . .222 

Messes. A. * C. Black’s Annouhcimehts . . . 222 

The B.P.O.K. Announcements ..... 222 
Mb. Elkin Mathew’s Announcements ... 223 
Mebbbs. Geoboe Roctlebqe & Sons’ Announce- 

.. 

Messes. Hehbt’s Announcements . ... xto 

Mebsbb. B. Neville, Berman A Co.’b Announce- 

HEBIB . 

The Annals of TJlsteb, II., by Whitley Stokes . 223 

COBItESPONDENCE— „ . . _ 

The Semitic Original of eonte New Testament Passages, 
by Dr. E. Nestle ; “ A 'yren's Cricketer s Tutor, by 
J. 8. C.; Early Knowledge of the Grail Legend i» 

England, by Alfred Nutt.. • "* 

Soke Books on Assyeiology, by Prof. Sayce . . 225 

The New Ehglibh Dictionary . . . • • 225 

SCIEHCE .. 

Philology Notes • • .. 

Evahs's Animal Symbolism in Ecolebiastical 

Architecture, t>y Reginald Hughes . . .2. 

Notes oh Aet and Abohaeoloot ....&? 

Stage Notes .. “J 

Mhbio Notes . . 227 

— CATALOGUES 

IPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JP promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on Application. 

DULAU A CO., ST, Bobo Booabe. _ 

WILLIAMS & IMORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20 BOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

’ AHD 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on app lication. _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

rOXII&H BOOESXLLBB, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fobeioh Boohs and Peeiodioalb at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application, _ 

hTgrevel & CO, 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of POREIGK BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the For eign Antiquarians on applicat ion. 

THIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

JP AUTHORS, including Pickens, Thackeray Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Rook* illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phi*, Rowlandson, beech, 
ic. The largest and choicest Collection offered for bide in the 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on npphcitiou. Book* Bought.—. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London , YV .C. _ 

~~~ AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

C* P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VJ, and BOOKSELLERS, of 71 and TO Weet TOrd Street, Hew 
York udtl BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention ot the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilitiei 
presented by their Branoh House In London for fillin*, ontho moit 
favourable terms, orders for their own BTANDARD PUBLICA* 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. _ 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

MEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

JlN Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited P ri ?. t 'F* 

and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, fleet Strcot, B.c. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines tor PnntmK 
Illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8,16,24, or 32 -page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and aaslstanco given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilitiei upon the premises for EdltorlalOfflooi, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone oom. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


MARIE CORELLI’S New Book, “TEE 
MURDER of DELICIA,” this day, price 5s. 
N.B. —36,000 copies sold before publication. 

Also "MY REMINISCENCES," by SIGNOR 
ARDITI, this day, 8 vo, price 12 s. 

SKEFWNGTON & SON, Piccadilly, London. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT.—SESSIOX 1896-7. 
PULL CURRICULUM for VICTORIA UNIVERSITY and 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES ARTS and SCIENCE. 
Students also Prepared for Civil Service, Cambridge Higher Local. 

“SPECIAL MJRKICULA ARE PROVIDED FOR 8TODBNW 
PRFPARING FOR BUSINESS LIFE, FOR TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, FOR ENGINEERING, ELECTRO-TECHNICS, AN1) 
A R< '111 TECTU RE 

Physical, Engineering, Biological, and Chemical Laboratories. 
Practical Laboratory Work for Professional and other Studi-uts. 

All Classes open to Male aud Female Student* of 1*» and upwards. 
Student* admitted in tlieir 16th year subject to preliminary examina- 

,KI1 ' PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 

Greek—Professor Kendall, M.A., D. Litt. 

Latin—Professor Strong. M.A., LL.D. 

French—Victor H. Fricdcl, B-es-L., Pb.D. 

Teutonic Language*— lYofessor Kuno Meyer, Pn.D., M.A. 
Italian—Chevalier Loudini, D.C.L. n 

English Language and Anglo-Saxon—R. Pnebsch, I h.D. 
Modern Litemture— Professor Raleigh. M.A. 

English History—Professor Mackay, M.A. 

Philosophy—lYofessor MacCuun, M.A. 

Art of Education—W. H..Woodward, .BA. 

Political Economy and Commercial Science — Professor 
Conner, M.A. 

Architecture—Professor Simpson. 

Law—Professor Emmett. 

Mathematics—Professor Carey, M.A. ___ 

Physics—Professor Oliver Lodge, LL.D-, D.Sc., F.R.O. 

Electro-technics—A. Hay, B.Sc. 

Engineering—Professor Hele Shaw, Mem.TnBtX.E. 
Chemistry—Professor Campbell Brown, D.Sc. ___ 

Physiology—Professor C. S. Sherrington, M.A., M.D., I.K.B. 
Biology—Professor Herilman, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.8. 

Botany—lYofessor R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A.,i.L.S. 
Physiography—J. L. Howard, D.Sc. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for intending Students in their 
16th rear will lie held on OCTOBER 2 and 3. 

SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 6. Registration of Students, 
1 to 1 and 1 to 4 p.m., October 2; 10 to 1, October 3; and 10 to 1 and 2 
to 4 p.m. on October 5. 

Evening Classes commence October 12. 

Full Prospectus on application to the College Registrar. 


u 


NIVER8ITY COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EXAM¬ 
INATIONS OP TilE PHARMACEUTICAL SOI. 11,1 Y OI 
GREAT BRITAIN MAT NOW BE TAKEN IN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEG E 

The Professors of Chemistry. Physics, Botany, and Materia Medico, 
afford instruction in their respective subjects, and & Lecturer m 
Pharmacy has been appointed. ...... . . 

The Session will comprise a First Course, suited to the requirements 
of Students preparing for the Minor Examination, commencing in 
October, 181)6 ; and a Second Course, which will embrace the higher 
branches of study required by candidates for the Major Qualification, 

^“sClfoLuSklTof the annual value of about £26 is tenable 

^Applications for admission and all inquiries must be addressed to 
Tub Registrar, University College. 


CfWINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY. 

O UNDER tb. DIRECTIN’ ^TRUSTEES of the 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on "THE GEOLOGICAL 
HISTORY of VERTEBRATE ANIMALS" will t*' >«|l.«rod b£ 
w H TRAOUA1R, M.D., F.R.8., in the LECTURE lliLAiKt. 
of the" SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM(bypeririM‘on of the Lord, 
of the Committee of Council on Education), on MON 1>AA8, WLD 
NESDAYS. and FRIDAYS, at 5 p.m., beginning MONDAY, 
5th OCTOBER, and ending Friday, 30tn October. Each Lecture will 
\l\u8tmtcd by means of Lantern blides and Lime Light. Admission 

to the Course, I roe. By order of the Trustees, 

tV. II. Flower, Director. 

British Museum (Natural History). 

Cromwell Road, London, S.». __ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fjihE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

Thn TWF.NTY-TniRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY, aud ARTS will begin ou OCTOBER 6th, 
Sd the SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

0D The Cbws^repare for the following professions: Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical. Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, foal Miuiug. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 

T 'X"<inf««a to th. Facnltie. of Arts, 

^Lyiidonllali'has beou csShlished for Students' IU-Biaeiice. 
Prospectus of any of tho al»ove may be had from the Kloistrar. 


rjiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

APPLICATIONS aro invited for tho PROFESSORSHIP of 
MODERN HISTORY, and ENGLISH LWERArUREand LAN¬ 
GUAGE, which will become vacant on December 31 st, 18%. btipcnd 

£360. with half the Class Fees. - Further particulars from the 
Bcgistbak. 


T ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

JLi WOMEN . 

The OPENINCt ADDRESS of the WINTER SESSION will be 
delivered at the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. ( iRA\V l INNi ROAD, 
on 1st OCTOBER, at 8.30 p.m., by A. BOYCE BARROW, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., Senior .burgeon.—Apply respecting Scholarships, Ac., to the 
Secretary, at the School, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, M X. 

JJNIYJEK8ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON 7X10LOGY. 

Tlie GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., will commence on WED¬ 
NESDAY, October 7th, at 1 o’clock. Tho Lectures are so .trranged 
as to meet the re«iuirements of Students preparing for any of tue 
Examinations of the University of London. 

J. M. HoRSBiRcn, M.A., Secretary. 


S T ; 


HDHE DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hills, 

JL sun feet al»ove sea; splenditl air and water.—Rev. CR08LAND 
FENTON, iM.A., Trin. Coll., C-amb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 
houour list. Cricket, cycling. Best references England, Walt*. Scot¬ 
land, India. 

npHE LECTURE SEASON.—Dr.W. H. 8. 

-L AUBREY, Author of “The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation,” has some OPEN DATES Subjects: Gladstone, Bychffe. 
Cranmer, Hogarth. Defoe. England in i ormer Tunes, The Puritans, 
Ac., Ac.—Address, 13, Canterbury Road, Croydon._ 

. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, (near) 

OXFORD —PUBLIC SCHOOL. Beautiful buildings, includ¬ 
ing large schoolroom, chapel, library’, covei^-in swimming »»th- 
Great success in examinations, bound M » 

playing fields. Moderate terms .—W ard en, Rev. T. YN . lltPW. ».A. 

■DE-ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 

X\l ADVERTISING DEl’ARTMENT of a PUBLISHERS 
OFFICE Fourteen years’ experience in hret-class houses, during pan 
of which time ha* l.aU Kile cliurae- Excellent 
Hkath, Cruickshank's Advertising Agency, 171, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ___— 

rpo PUBLISHERS, PROPRIETORS of 

-L MAGAZINES, or other PuhlicaUons.-WANTED, hy » 
GENTLEMAN, with a firupclass oonm-ction among all classes ol 
AdvcrtiMTB, both London and Provincial, and with good ofto. th 
SOLE ltUikT to obtain ADVERTISEMeVtS for olcl-catablishotf 
Publications which may have been neglected. Commission only. 
Highly rcoommeinlod. Bankers rcforciicc.-lor .*1 

XV. X , care of Messrs. Street Brothcra, 5, Boris Street, Lincoln • Inn. 
W.C. __ 


L ondon library, 

BT. JAMES'S SQUARE. S.W. 

PBEsiUElvr—LESLIE STEPHEN, Ewl. 

HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

Trcstkes—R ight Hon. 8ir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Bight Hon. Sir JOHN L UBBO( g K fe BarU ; M.P.. Bight Hon. EARL 

The Library obtains about 170,000 Volumes ot Ancient Mid Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a 7®^’ 
Memlwrshlp, ncconling to a^e. 1 itteen V olumes are njjoned 
fYinntrv and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open irom 
10 t° R-df p.»t « CATALOGUE. Fifth EdiUon. 3 vole., royal 8.0, 
price 21s., to it, x;rt ,t ar y an d Librarian. 

rriHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

I PAD. 

(The IiEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd.. 50. Leadeuhall Street, 

London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which thenen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5a per dozen, rule d or plain. __ 

—" ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Sontfaunpton Buildings, Chenoery Lu«, London. 

TWO-AN D-A H ALF per DENT. 1NTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

two oer CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly wriMoeo, when not drawn below *100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pnrohaaed and fold. 

SAVINGS DEPAJRTMBNT. 

Warlhoenoonrwementof Thrift the Bank rooeive* small enlr.ion 
depokt Md“lSwBtaSr<*t monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBBCK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO ODISKAS r*B MONTH. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIT* SHlLUSOS PER MOKTH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particular,, poet free, 
H VLl VT FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manafiet 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN * CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 228. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 228. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN A CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 228. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

For CONTENTS, see Messrs. BENTLEY & SON’S 
Advertisement, page 212. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER. -Contents. 

A BOYAR of the TERRIBLE. By Fkkd. Wmsiltvr. 

Chap. XVII I.—Signs and Wonders. 

„ XIX.—My Princess. 

„ XX.—Flight. 

„ XXI.—The Fight on (he Stairs. 

MR. MORRIS’S POEMS. By Andrew Lano. 

THE FIRST FOOT. By Mrs. Hunt. 

THE WOOD WREN. By W. H. Hudson. 

8UR“VTVAIl By A. K. H. B. 

THE PRINCESS DESIREE. By Clementina Black 
Chaps. V.-VIII. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

Long mains, Green & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

OCTOBER. 

TnE RUSSIAN ASCENDENCY in EUROPE. By Diflomaticis. 
M. PAUL HERVIEU. By Hannah Ltnch. 

18 INSANITY INCREASING? By Thomas Drapes, M.B. 

THE WORLD’S BABY-TALK. By Charles' Johnston. 

EASTERN QUESTIONS, FAR and NEAR- 

(1) CHINA, ENGLAND, and RUSSIA. By R. C. Gundrt. 

(2) THE TURKISH QUESTION in its RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 

ByCapt J. W. Gambikr, R.N. 

PHILIP II. in his DOMESTIC RELATIONS. By Major Martin 
A 8. Hums. 

MUNICH and BAYREUTH. By Claudr Phillips. 

BATTLE of the BALLOTS in AMERICA. By Francis H. Hardt. 
THE MISSION of JUDAISM. By Oswald John Simon. 

HUMAN EVOLUTION an ARTIFICIAL PROCESS. By H. G. 
Wills. 

HOME ARTS in CUMBERLAND. By A. M. Warkpikld. 
IRELAND'S DIFFICULTY, ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY. By 
John McGrath. 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER (Enlarged) 

OF 

CHAPMAN S MAGAZINE 

CONTAINS 

A COMPLETE NOVEL by Mr».EDWARD RIDLEY, 

ENTITLED 

“THE STORY OF ALINE." 

TWO SHORT STORIES by VIOLET HUNT 
and ERNEST BRAMAH. 

And the Conclusion of 

“THE HERB MO<m,”by John Oliver Hobbes 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


Punch, September 19fch, 1896, Fays : " The ever fresh and 
interesting Bookman.’* 

THE BOOKMAN. 

PRIOR 6d. MONTHLY. 

Programme for the New Volume, commencing In October. 

Special arrangements have been made to maintain and 
increase the attractions of the BOOKMAN during 
next year. Among these may be mentioned a series of 
articles entitled 

MY LITERARY HERESIES 

bv well-known writers. The first, by Mr. 8. R. CROCKETT, 
will appear in the October number. 

SYMPOSIA ON THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

Every number will contain a Symposium on some 
prominent Author or Book immediately before the public. 
The subject of the Symposium in October will be 

Marie Corelli. 

A short series of Articles on 

Copyright, 

by W. MORRIS COLLES, of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. 

On some Historical Novels of the Day 

In these Articles some Popular Historical Novels of the 
day will be subjected to searching examination by an 
eminent writer. 

News Notes. 

Special provision has been made for ensuring the fresh¬ 
ness and vivacity of these Notes, which have been so 
largely read, and so widely quoted, alike in England and in 
America. 

Reviews of New Books. 

These will be given as before, very fully, and will be 
I contributed by the best critics. 

I Among other Articles arranged for in early numbers may 
be mentioned Mr. Shorter’s “ Charlotte Brontfl and Her 
Circle,” by Mrs. MEYNELL; Mr. Barrie’s “Sentimental 
; Tommy,” by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

The Young Author’s Page. 

! This feature, which has proved so acceptable, will be 
I continued. Authors can obtain criticisms of their manu- 
I scripts gratuitously. 

Monthly Reports on the 8ale of Books, 

We have been able to give for some time the monthly 
report of the great house of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co., and, in addition, reports from lead¬ 
ing booksellers in the more important towns of the country, 
A specimen copy of Thb Bookman will he sent free on 
application . _ 

London: HOLDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Patkbnosteb Row. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 973. -OCTOBER, 189«.—23. M. 

CONTENTS:— Dabibl: A Roiturci of Subset, by 

R. D. Blackmore. Ohaps. i.-ir.-1 if Dark Doitzgal : 

Thz Totrxvn on thb Celtic Feinge.-Thb Lookxb-on. 

- A Sixoah Elopement, by Arthur Mahaffy.- Cavalet 

Stabling.-Tea-time in the Village, by M. E. Francis. 

-Li Hungchang’s Visit.- A Pxoduct or thb Foob 

Law, by an Occasional Contributor. -Napoleon's Voyage 

to St. Hblxna.-Out of the Night, by Katharine 

Tynan. -The Verdict of Old Age.-Abbitbatioh in 

Thxoby and Peaotioe. 


Dual 


“ From a literary point of view, remarkable. ’'—Sooirman. 

Now ready, of all Booksellers. 2 s. net. 

pOTENTLffi 0REAT0RI8 : the 

Creative Powers of God Revealed. Med. 8vo. 

The furthest-reaching discovery of the ages, based on differentiation 
and definition of the Creative Ethereal Motions of Infinity, is here 
shown, first, in its Divine aspect. 

London : Jas. Rcrur.RroitD 4 Co., 9, Strand, W.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SORB, Edinburgh and London. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GAR- 

— DENS. Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 am. till sunset. Admission Is. ; on Mondays Od.; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are two ivory gulls from Spitsbergen. 


rpHE 

A DEI 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLDS END: 

A TALE. 

By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 

2 vois., 8vo, 28 b. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

THIS DAT IS PUBLISHED, 

Crown 8 to, price 6b., 

SIR 

GEORGE 

TRESSADY. 

BY 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

AUTHOR OF “ ROBERT ELSMERE,” 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 
“MARCELLA,” &o. 

London : Smit h,Eldnb& Co ., 15, WaterlooPla oe,8 W. 

On OCTOBER 2, in 3 vols., with t Portraits and 2 Maps 
demy 8vo, 26s. 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

BARON THIEBAULT 

(late Lieut-General in the French Army). 

WITH RE COLLECTIONS OF THE 
REPUBLIC, THE CONSULATE, AND THE 
EMPIRE. 

Translated and Condensed by 

A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 

Translator of the *' Memoirs of Marbot.” 

London: Smith. Eldhb& Oo . 15,Waterloo Place, 8 W 

NOW READY. 

Vol- in of the Harvard Oriental Series- 

BUDDHISM IlfTRANSLATIONS. 

By HENRY CLARKE WARREN. 

xi.-580 pp., 870 , buckram, 5e. net. 

The Buddhist Doctrines oonoerning Karma, Re-incarna¬ 
tion, Nirvana, Ao., are here treated In a systematic mid 
scholarly my, at first hand from the original source*. An 
account of the Monastio Order is also given, together with 
the Picturesque Legends of the Life of Bnddha. The 
volume is of importance to students of the history of 
religions. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Steeet. 
NOW READY, Debt 8vo, fie. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MABTYN KBNNABD. 

WITB ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“The author has various theories, whloh he supports 
with much argumentative foroe.”— Ptople. 

Ckafvan A Hell, Limited, London. 

Second Edition, price fie. 

STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 

Tbs Theory, Methods. Praotloe, sad Result*. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise. 

By W. H. 8. AUBREY, LL.D. 

London: Sihfein, M aeshall & Oo. _ 

In 3 vols., price 22s. fid. 

THE RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, 

With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 

A History of and for the People. 

By W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

London: Elliot Stock. New Terk: Aftletohs. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents fob OCTOBER, 1896. 

I. A DEVOTEE. (Conclusion.) 

II. QUINTA-LIFE in ARGENTINA. 

ID. A FREAK of CUPID. 

IV. THE ROUND TABLE. 

V. RECOLLECTIONS of EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
FREEMAN. 

VI. FAIRY-GOLD. 

VII. M. STEPHANE MALLARME. 

VIII. THE CAPTURE of a WOLF. 

IX. CHOPIN and his MUSIC. 

X. THE LAKE DISTRICT CHURCHES. 

XI. LIMITATIONS. (Conclusion.) 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo f 12s. 

“The unknown author has written a story of infinite 
pathos, and the reader is delighted with the fresh present¬ 
ment of an idyllic love, and stirred to pity by the inevitable 
suspicion that it is wasted.”-— Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

THE TOWER of QHILZAN. 

By SURGEON-MAJOR H. M. GREBNHOW, 
Author of 

“ Brenda's Experiment,” “ The Bow of Fate,” Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6 b. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE KINO’S REVENGE. 

By CLAUDE BRAY. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A graphic and striking picture of a very notable period 
in English history.”— Guardian. 


NOW READY. 

OUT of the WORKHOUSE. 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Britomart,” 
&c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs. Martin has preserved a happy balance between 
interesting and entertaining her readers and remaining 
within tho margin of probability. She has handled a 
difficult subject with praiseworthy skill, and deserves our 
thanks for an unusually good story .”—Literary World. 


NOW READY. 

THE YOKE of FREEDOM. 

By CHARLES JAMES, Author of "On Tunihnm 
Green,” Ac. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6 b. 


NOW BEADY. 

GODDESSES THREE. 

By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

Tn 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Tho novel is amusing, and the picture of life in Austria 
among the ' classes * is new.”— World. 

“ A well-written tale in which character and incident and 
descriptions of names and scenery are admirably blended.” 

_ Scotsman. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MR&HENRYWOOD. 

THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME, 

EDINA 

(Thirty-third Thousand), 

18 NOW BEADY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 

To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


Biohabd Bentley & Son, NewBnrlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE PALADINS OF 

EDWIN THE GREAT. 

BY 

Sir CLEMENTS B. MARK SAM, K.O.B. 

Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock ; 
and with Cover in early British style designed 
by the same Artist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AS REPRESENTED 

IN ART. 

BY 

FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D D, F.R S , 

Dean of Canterbury. 

New Edition, containing all the Illustrations which appeared 
in the larger Edition. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE STORY OF 

MAURICE LESTRANGE. 

Being an Account of his Travels and, Adven¬ 
tures in Scotland during the Year 1765. 

By G. W. T. OMOND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOW BEADY. 

DRESS GUTTING AND 
FRENCH PATTERN 

MODELLING. 

New and Simplified System of Dress- 
Cutting and Tailoring , also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught 
in the Professional Schools 
in Paris. 

By Miss PBINCE BROWNE. 

Book of Letterpress, Is. net. [Ready. 

Book of Diagrams, 2s. net. [Shortly. 

NOW BEADY. 

LIFE OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOOKHABT. 

NEW POPULAE EDITION. 

Containing 17 Fnll-Page Dlustrations, inolnding 
Sir Walter Scott, the various members of 
his family, the houses in which 
he lived, Ac., Ac. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 


Vols. I. to XU. Now Beady. 

STANDARD EDITION 

OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In 25 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 

Containing Photogravure Frontispieces printed on 
Japanese paper. 

Bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. per volume ; or in 
full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. Od. per volume. 


A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 

Digitize! 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES in DANTE. First 

Series. 8cripture and Classical Authors in Dante. By 
EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

“The book is one of the most important contributions 
that have yet been made to tho growing literature devoted 
to the interpretation of the great poet of the middle ages.” 

_ Scotsman. 

Immediately, buckram, 8vo, 16a. not. 

A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY 

for ART STUDENTS. By ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., M.B. With mauy Illustrations. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

TWO NEW SECTIONS. TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
THURSDAY NEXT. 

4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. 

DI8BUBDBNKD-DI80BSERVANT. Vol. III. 

Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 

FISH—FLHXWOSH. Vol. IV. Edited by HENRY 
BRADLEY, M.A. 

COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN 
KITCHIN’S "HISTORY OF FRANCE." 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, at 10s. 6tL each. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 

1793). By G. W. KITCH1N, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
V Vol. I. (to 1463); Vol. II. (a d. 1453-1624); and 
Vol. III. (1624-1793). 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 22s., 
or Bold separately, 

Vol. I., Text, 16s.; Vol. II., Translation, 6s. 

IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI 

INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Intro¬ 
ductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation. 
By J. B. MOYLE, D.C.L. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
8vo, pp. xii.-658, 18s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HENRY 
FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. L, Books I.—VI. 


New Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

SOPHOCLES.-ANTIGONE. 

Edited, with Introductions and English Notes, by 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., and EVELYN ABBOTT 
M.A. 

SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. lx.-250, price 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, 

MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES. Specimens of 
the pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. 
POLLARD, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

“The volume contains an extraordinary amount of 
instructive and interesting material in small compass.” 

Academy. 

Full Catalogues free on application. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.O. 

by 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1896. 
No. 1273, Now Soriot. 

Thr Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorreepond with the writere of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ie particularly requested that dll business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Autobiography and Journals of Admiral Lord 

Clarence Paget, G.C.B Edited by the 

Bight Hon. Sir Arthur Otway, Bart. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

The recent awakening of a keener and more 
general interest in all that concerns the 
Navy has caused a corresponding “ boom ” 
in naval literature, and it seems to have 
prompted the issue—as it has ensured the 
sale—of a whole batoh of new naval 
biographies. The Life of Lord Clarence 
Paget Is but one of many similar publica¬ 
tions which have all appeared since the 
beginning of the year. 

Lord Clarence compiled his Reminiscences 
“ in the leisure hours of old age,” and he 
incorporated with them the journals which 
he kept while in Russia and in the Crimea. 
They have since been edited, and are now 
published, by his brother-in-law, Sir 
Arthur Otway, who has chosen exactly the 
right moment for the purpose, and who has 
sensibly increased their interest by not 
allowing too long an interval to elapse 
between their author’s death and their 
publication. Their value, however, does 
not lie only in the opportuneness of their 
appearance. Lord Clarence had—even for 
a sailor—a singularly varied and eventful 
career; and the record of his life is conse¬ 
quently full of interest, not merely for those 
who remember him and the rimes through 
which he lived, but for those also who 
never knew him and whose only knowledge 
of the scenes in which he bore a part is 
confined to what they have read in books, 
or gathered from the conversation of his 
contemporaries. 

Clarence Paget was a son of the dis¬ 
tinguished Marquis of Anglesey, who, as 
Lord Uxbridge, shared with Lord Edward 
Somerset the honour of the cavalry charge 
at Waterloo, and whose leg, shattered by a 
shot in the height of the action, was after¬ 
wards solemnly buried upon the battlefield. 
As soon as the tidings of Waterloo arrived 
in England, the Prince Regent placed a 
royal yacht at Lady Anglesey’s disposal; 
and one of Lord Clarence’s earliest recollec¬ 
tions was that of crossing in it with his 
mother to Ostend, and of being taken 
thence, a few days after the battle, 
to a howse in the Qreat Square 
at Brussels where Lord Anglesey and his 
staff were quartered. A year or two later, 
when Lord Clarence was sent to school, his 
inconsiderate schoolfellows used to turn 
Lord Anglesey’s loss of limb to pleasant 
acoount “ by perpetually pinching my leg 
to see if I had inherited a wooden leg from 
my father.” He was still but a boy of ten 


years old when, in 1821, he was “ turned, 
in a moment and for a moment, into a royal 
page” to assist, in seventeenth century 
habiliments, sword, hat, and feathers, at the 
coronation of George IV., his “ particular 
and imposing duty on that occasion being to 
carry a silken bag full of pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs to wipe the sovereign’s brow and to 
blow Iris royal nose.” His schooldays, 
however, were of short duration, for he was 
sent to sea in The Naiad in 1823, being 
entered, owing to his extreme youth, as a 
ship’s boy. His service in this frigate 
lasted nearly four years, during which he 
visited most parts of the Mediterranean. 
In the second year of this period, in April, 
1824, his ship touched at Corfu, and there 
they 

“ learnt that Byron was lying dead at Misso- 
longhi, deserted by his Palikari, and without a 
covering to his body. We hastened off there, 
and on arrival found it was too true. There he 
lay, having been robbed of his clothes, arms, 
money, and even the little furniture of his 
room." 

It is curious to compare this account with 
the very different description given by 
Parry in his Last Days of Lord Byrm, and 
by Moore in his Life of the poet. Prom 
The Naiad Lord Clarenoe was transferred 
to The Talbot, in which he also served in 
the Mediterranean and was present at 
the Battle of Navarino. He returned to 
England in 1829, having passed his ex¬ 
amination for lieutenant. In the follow¬ 
ing year, while spending the summer 
with his family at Cowes, he was awoke 
one morning very early by the intelligence 
that the King of France had arrived during 
the night in an American packet escorted 
by a French frigate. Lord Anglesey (then 
the Captain of Cowes Castle) instructed 
Lord Clarence to go on board and wait on 
Charles X. 

“ I found him,” says Lord Clarenoe, “ with the 
Duo d'Angouleme, and several of the princesses 
and children, on the deck, wretchedly clad, and 
looking the picture of misfortune. Having 
stated my instructions, they began by a volume 
of thanks, and poured out their griefs. They 
had no clothes with them and scarcely any 
food.” 

Lord Clarence was promoted commander in 
1833, having in the meanwhile been sent 
to Rio de Janeiro, to the Mauritius, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to St. Helena; 
having been engaged on the coast of 
Portugal during the Civil War between 
Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel; and having 
served under Sir Edmund Lyons on the 
coast of Syria. While at Beyrout he made 
up a party to visit the celebrated Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who was then living in a 
castle on Mount Lebanon, as a sheikh of 
the desert, surrounded by armed retainers, 
and dressed as a Bedouin; but though she 
graciously received all his companions, she 
refused to see Lord Clarence, an uncle of 
his having somehow offended her in the 
days of her youth. 

Very shortly after his promotion to com¬ 
mander, Lord Clarence’s career was almost 
out short by an illness from which he was 
cured by the skill of Hahnemann. The 
veteran physician was then still continuing 
to practice in Paris, where his second wife 


had induced him to settle in his old age; 
and thither Lord Clarenoe was conveyed in 
a luxurious old bed-carriage, which had 
formerly been employed by George IV., 
and was now pressed into Lord Anglesey’s 
service by William IV. 

“ Dr. Hahnemann was immediately summoned 
—a little wizened old man not more than five 
feet high, with a splendid head, and bent 
doable—with him his wife, a remarkably in¬ 
telligent French woman, muoh younger than 
the dootor. He gave one the idea of a necro¬ 
mancer. He wrote down every symptom, 
examined me all over, and took up his gold¬ 
headed cane to depart. My father hung upon 
every word, but could get nothing from mm. 
.... After about the fourth visit he sud¬ 
denly exclaimed in French: ‘ The doctors have 
mistaken the case; it is not an abscess on the 
lungs, but an abscess on the liver, and I will 
cure him in three weeks.’ And so it was. 
Three weeks after that there was a ball at the 
Tuileries, and the good old king congratulated 
my father on my recovery.” 

In 1837 Lord Clarence was sent to Lisbon 
in command of the Pearl corvette; but on 
the death of William IV. he received orders 
to return at once to England in order to 
contest Southampton at the general election 
necessitated by the demise of the Crown. 
On arriving at Southampton he found—not 
much to his regret—that he had been 
defeated, two days previously, by fifteen 
votes. 

The journal of a trip to Russia which 
Lord Clarence undertook in 1839 is chiefly 
interesting for its description of the Emperor 
Nicolas and the Empress. “From the 
moment of our arrival,” he says, “they 
never ceased to treat us as their own.” He 
and his party had scarcely reached St. 
Petersburg when the Emperor invited them 
to a church parade “ of Iris children ”—in 
other words, of thirty thousand Guards—in 
a wild and dreary valley twenty miles from 
Peterhoff. 

“ Here, then, on a gentle slope in front of the 
camp of the vanguard, were we to see this 
wonderful man. The infantry formed three 
solid masses ... on three sides of a 
square, in the centre of which, on an elevated 
platform, stood the priests and choristers at the 
altar. Harsh sounds of ‘ To urns! ’ announced 
Nioolas, and he came galloping through the 
camp, surrounded by a brilliant cortege of 
generals. As he went to the head of each 
division of the hollow square he said,. ‘ Good 
morning, my children ’; and a loud, wild, and 
enthusiastic exclamation from the division con¬ 
veyed ‘ Good-morrow, Emperor! ’ all, I verily 
believe, adoring this remarkable, soldier-like, 
and brave man! . . . The effect of many 
voices of all timbres ohannting their impressive 
service in the open air, before about thirty 
thousand spectators, surpassed ima g ina tion. 
... At a word the whole mass knelt, and 
blessed the anniversary of the battle of Pultawa. 
... I remarked that at the word Pultawa 
all the generals (and partioularly Orloff, who 
had joked with us during the previous part of 
the ceremony) were riveted in devotion. This 
day is sacred in the land; and here were 
assembled all her great men . . . Nesselrode, 
and a host of other well-known names, bent 
the knee indiscriminately with subalterns and 
princes. 

“ There was something wonderfully fascinat¬ 
ing in the open, manly countenance, and, above 
all, the brilliant eye of Nioolas; so that, when 
he shook me by the hand, after showing me 
his fleet, and saL ‘ J’espci * ■ e nous serons ton- 
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jonrs anna,’ I felt a sort of indeaoribable attach¬ 
ment and respect for him. Either he was the 
best humbug in the world, or he really liked 
the English and the English navy. ‘ Maia il 
ne faut pas etre difficile ’ was a constant expres¬ 
sion of his when showing anything naval to an 
English sailor.” 

It is impossible to avoid contrasting 
these sentences with Lord Clarence’s reflec¬ 
tions when, sixteen years afterwards, amid 
the miseries of the Crimean War, he learnt 
of the Emperor’s death: 

“ I have heard Napoleon comparedto Nicolas 
in respect to ambition, but in my mind there is 
no comparison as to the much graver culpa¬ 
bility of the latter, who found the world in 
rofound peace and has left it amid the 
orrors of an European war.” 

In 1840 Lord Clarence became Sir 
Bobert Otway’s flag-captain in the Howe. 
A week before the Queen’s marriage he 
was entrusted with the duty of escorting 
Prince Albert from Calais to Woolwich, 
where great preparations had been made 
for his reception. The Prince, however, 
was altogether averse to the longer sea 
passage to the river, and begged to be 
landed at Dover. In vain did Lord 
Clarence point out that all the preparations 
had been made, and that “ royal carriages, 
guards, Lord Mayor, &c., were awaiting 
him”—the Prince pleaded that he was a 
wretched sailor, ana preferred to take his 
chance and land at the nearest port. 

“ On arrival at Dover they signalled that there 
was barely water for us; the pilot was of 
opinion that we could cross the bar but that 
we should probably bump. The poor Prinoe 
was so deadly siok that he preferred the risk 
to continuing the voyage, and we accordingly 
steamed in and bumped several times. In 
spite of his sufferings, the Prince pluokUy re¬ 
mained on deck to acknowledge the enthusiastic 
greetings of his new countrymen.” 

In 1847, after another service of four 
years in the Mediterranean, Lord Clarence 
accepted the offioe of Ordnance Secretary 
(being at the same time elected as a 
member of the House of Commons for the 
borough of Sandwich) ; and he retained 
this post until October, 1853, when he 
undertook the command of the Princess 
Royal, in whioh—as one of the fleet under 
Sir Charles Napier’s command—he sailed 
in tiie following year to take part in the 
Baltic Campaign. At the end of 1854 he 
returned to England with the rest of the 
Baltic fleet, but only to exchange one scene 
of the war for another; for, after three 
weeks at home, he started, again in the 
Princes* Royal, for the Crimea, which he 
reached in February, 1855. Great prepara¬ 
tions were then being made to reopen the 
siege of Sebastopol; and on landing - at 
Kasatch he found the place “ alive with 
shot, powder, and shell, and the marvel is 
we were not all blown up.” The great 
attack was finally reopened on Easter 
Monday; and it was then, at Lord Clarence’s 
suggestion, that the fleet—-instead of remain¬ 
ing inaotive spectators of the siege—began 
to take part in the operations, and to 
supplement the work of their companions 
on shore during the daytime by a series of 
harassing night bombardments, carried on 
by the ships approaching the batteries 
under cover of darkness, and delivering a 


succession of very effective broadsides. The 
most important passages of Lord Clarenoe’s 
Crimean journals are those in whioh he 
describes the first fruitless expedition to 
Kertoh, and the second and more successful 
attack. In both expeditions he bore an 
active part. 

“Often,” he writes, “had Lyons talked to 
me of the propriety of attacking Kertch, and 
liberating the Sea of Azof to the small vessels. 
He had used every argument to Canrobert in 
vain; he was, in short, as he said, ‘ flabber¬ 
gasted.’ I suggested that I should go and fire 
a shot at Canrobert, to which he gladly acceded, 
and he gave me carte blanche to say or do 
anything.” 

Canrobert quite concurred about the pro¬ 
priety of attacking Kertch, but positively 
refused to give any troops until his own 
engineer’s urgent report in favour of the 
undertaking took away all excuse for his 
refusal. He then reluctantly consented to 
give ten thousand men, to which Lord 
Raglan added two thousand. But at 
the last moment Canrobert withdrew two 
thousand; and when Lord Clarence, bear¬ 
ing one battalion on board the Princess 
Royal, arrived at Kertch on May 5, it was 
only to find that 

“ Canrobert had despatched a steamer after the 
expedition sailed, with positive orders to Bruat 
to return immediately, in oonsequenoe of a 
telegraph message he had received from the 
Emperor. Bruat being, as all Frenoh admirals 
unfortunately are, under the generals and 
ambassadors, had no alternative but to obey. 
Thus failed the attack on Kertch, and thus 
will fail most combined operations unless one 
sole head is responsible. This is why I, for 
one, am anxious that the Emperor should come 
here himself. I see no other way out of our 
dilemma.” 

The second and more famous expedition 
to Kertoh was undertaken at the end of 
the same month (May, 1855), and was 
pushed through to an infinitely more suc¬ 
cessful issue. “ We have struck deep,” 
wrote Pelissier, describing its effect, “into 
the Russian resources; their chief line of 
supply is cut. I did well to ooncur in this 
expedition, so fertile in its results.” On 
this occasion the Princess Royal conveyed a 
battalion of Turks, and Lord Clarence notes 
that he had 

“now carried soldiers of eaoh of the allied 
armies; and, on the whole, I prefer the Turin, 
as giving less trouble. They squat down 
where they are placed, smoke their pipe, pull 
out a coarse brown biscuit and a pan of oil at 
meal-times, and, having soaked and eaten it, 
resume their pipes; whereas the others, espe¬ 
cially the English, are eternally oooking and 
making messes. 

“This expedition,” he continues, “ exceeded 
even our most sanguine expectations. Not only 
has it greatly compromised the garrison of 
Sebastopol, but it has also cut off the com¬ 
munication between the Russian colonies on 
the Circassian coast and the Crimea. . . . I do 
not believe so much was ever gained without 
the loss of a man.” 

The dose friendship existing between Lord 
Clarence and Lord Baglan gives a special 
value to this portion of the autobiography. 
Lord Clarence remained in the Crimea until 
after the latter’s death, and he describes 
his funeral as “ a pageant such as I 
never witnessed even at the funeral of 


the Duke of Wellington.” Very shortly 
afterwards Lord Clarence was invalided and 
returned home. In 1857 he once more 
entered Parliament as member for Sandwich 
—a seat which he retained until 1866 —and 
on Lord Palmerston’s return to office in 
1859 he became Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Sir Arthur Otway, in the few felicitous 
sentences in which he prefaces the auto¬ 
biography, describes the charm of voice and 
manner with which Lord Clarenoe so soon 
gained the ear of the House of Commons, 
and which he considers “ was never sur- 
assed by that of any member, nor equalled 
y any, unless it were by the late Sydney 
Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea),” and, he 
continues, 

“I remember on one occasion, when Lord 
Clarence had used this quality with great effect 
in dealing with some questions of a direct and 
difficult character, Mr. Disraeli saying, ‘ It is 
difficult to discuss matters with the noble lord, 
or to obtain information from him, because he 
does not answer our questions but.hitches his 
breeches, and tells us he is a plain, seafaring 
man.’ ” 

Lord Clarence tells us that Lord Palmer¬ 
ston always sat next to the Government 
official who had charge of a debate, and 

“it was a privilege to hear his sotto voce 
comments on our opponents’ speeches, and 
suggestions for humorous replies, of which I 
often took advantage. 

“ After five years’ servioe in the Admiralty” 
— Lord Clarence continues — “in 1864 I 
approached Lord Palmerston and asked to be 
relieved, in order to pursue my naval career. 
But in his jaunty way he told me that I was 
under his flag, and had better remain so rather 
than hoist my own.” 

At the death of “ this great and good 
man,” Lord Clarence exchanged the secre¬ 
taryship of the Admiralty for the command 
of the Mediterranean squadron early in 
1866, and he retained the command until 
1869. The remainder—nearly one half— 
of the autobiography is occupied by the 
journals of these three years, and by 
the admirable and amusing description, 
written by Lady Clarence, of a visit which 
she and several other ladies paid to 
the royal harem at Cairo upon the invi¬ 
tation of the Khedive’s mother, when 
Lord Clarence was sent as a special envoy 
to the Khedive (Ismail) in 1867. At 
Elba, where they touched in the course of the 
same summer, Lady Clarence was presented 
with a curious relic of Napoleon in the 
shape of the opera-glass which he always 
used to carry with him, and which figures 
in Vemet’s and other pictures. On the 
day preceding the night of his escape 
Napoleon had taken it up with him to a 
promontory to ascertain if some merchant 
craft, who were to carry his handful of 
troops, had yet come in sight; and there, a 
day or two afterwards, it was picked up by 
a country peasant: 

“ Napoleon’s country house,” writes Lord 
Clarence, “is extremely interesting. The 
window of the dining-room looks out on » 
charming glen, with Porto Ferrajo in the 
distance. The Emperor always sat opposite 
this window when at dinner. The room 
is rudely painted with views in Egypt. 
The man who painted it — still alive — 
was sent for by the Emperor; and when 
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he asked in what style he should paint the 
room, Napoleon roughly drew some pyramids 
and palm-trees, and bo the room was decorated. 

. . . The people of Elba worship the memory 
of Bonaparte. He had all sorts of plans for 
the benefit of his island . . . devising schemes 
for new roads, towers, forts, &o., as if he still 
had Europe to transmogrify. I conversed 
with several old folks who knew him. . . . 

There is no doubt that, in spite of the vigilance 
of two French cruisers, strangers used to land 
by night and go to his so-called palace and the 
house of his mother, who lived next door. In 
time he got together some two thousand of 
his Old Guard and some Mamelukes. ... At 
last he gave the order to embark, he himself 
going in a little brig. Outside they were hailed 
by a French frigate, whose captain was a friend 
of the captain of the brig. ‘ Ou allez vous ? ’ 
‘A Genes, pour deseinplettes pour l’Empereur,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Comment va le petit Caporal ? ’ 
To which Napoleon himself replied ‘ Tres 
Men!”' 

In 1868, while anchoring off Caprera, 
Lord Clarence paid a visit to Garibaldi: 
“We had some difficulty in finding our way 
from the beach to the cottage where he lived, 
for road there is none, and the path is over 
the roughest of rocks. Most part of this bar¬ 
ren island belongs to Garibaldi, who cultivates 
little patches of land where the rocks will admit 
of ft. There was something melancholy in 
the visit to this remarkable man. It was im¬ 
possible to escape observing that he was dis¬ 
satisfied and unhappy, not, I feel positive, at 
his own condition, for he glories in it, and points 
to the lovely Italian sky and exclaims that that 
suffices to make up for all the dainties of life; 
but in truth he thought he had not been fairly 
treated by those who owe much to him, and 
that he had been cajoled. I persuaded him 
with difficulty to accept some very choice cigars 
as a memento of our visit; and he presented 
Lady Clarence with a beautifully executed like¬ 
ness of himself, which was a great mark of 
favour, as that pioture had long been coveted 
by his admirers. This was one of Lord Nelson’s 
favourite anchorages, as being handy to Toulon; 
and here still resided, in the little village of 
Caprera, one of his followers, an old retired 
captain of the royal navy, who, with hundreds 
of others, was turned adrift at the Peace, and 
came and dropped both his anchors for good 
and all amid the scenes of his youth. He was 
greatly beloved by the poor fishermen, his only 
companions, to whom he was fond of relating, 
in Italian, his adventures with the greatest of 
sea-captains.” 

It is impossible, however, to retrace, even 
in outline, Lord Clarence’s multifarious 
journey in gs and cruises during these last 
three years of his professional career, or to 
do more than mention the benefits which ho 
conferred npon his men by establishing a 
well-managed canteen in the great harbour 
at Malta and by instituting the system of 
Naval Savings Banks. He retired in 1869. 
In the spring of 1895 he and Lady Clarence 
died within a few hours of each other. 
“ United in death, as in life, they lie now 
in one grave in the village churchyard of 
Patcham.” 

These few extracts from Lord Clarence’s 
Life will show how abundant it is in inter¬ 
esting material. There are portions of the 
book—as there are of every biography—of 
infinitely less value than the rest. The 
general reader will scarcely feel the samo 
interest in Lord Clarence’s Russian tour, 
for example, in his descriptions of Gozo and 
Patras, or in the notes of his excursions into 1 


Spain (which are inserted at considerable 
length in chaps, ii., vii., and viii.), as he will 
feel in the narrative of the battle of Navarino 
and in the journal of the Baltic campaign. 
At Navarino Lord Clarence was in the thick 
of the action. The Talbot had some delay 
in letting go her anchor, and, in consequence, 
Bho was in front of three Turkish frigates, 
“ so that when they opened fire it went hard 
with her, and she lost a good many men and 
three officers in a quarter of an hour.” 
Prom this position sfie was rescued by the 
advent of the Russian frigates and by the 
brilliant manoeuvre of Baron Hugon, in 
L’Annide , who with great gallantry and 
consummate skill luffed up under the stern 
of the Talbot and anchored right between 
her and the centre Turkish frigate. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, and while the action 
was still proceeding, Lord Clarence and a 
fellow-midshipman were sent across the 
harbour to communicate with the Asia (Sir 
Edward Codrington’s flagship) and with one 
of the Russian frigates who by misappre¬ 
hension had been damaging her allies as 
well as the Turks. The following descrip¬ 
tion of Lord Clarence’s share in this incident 
is taken from a private and unpublished 
letter which was written at the time by the 
captain of the Talbot, and it forms a pleasing 
supplement to Lord Clarence’s own most 
modest account of the affair: 

“The moment we had done with our opponents,” 
wrote Captain Spencer, “ I sent George Grey 
right across the harbour to the Asia to know if 
the Admiral was alive; Clarence Paget, who 
was my regular A.D.C. and was not to be kept 
down off the taffrail to wave his hat and cheer, 
insisted upon going with him, and they were 
absent about an hour, the first part of which 
was pretty much like rain upon the water. Old 
Mills, the signalman, went with them, and they 
were cheered by the ships of all nations as they 
passed them in the boat with her colours up.” 

The journal of the Baltic campaign of 
1854 was not written by Lord Clarence for 
publication, and the editor, “in accordance 
with what he thinks would have been the 
desire of the deceased Admiral, has elimi¬ 
nated some passages from it.” Enough 
is left to show pretty clearly what Lore 
Clarence felt as to the conduct of the 
campaign; and the details which he records 
do but emphasise with fresh force the 
strange exhibition of failure with which a 
distinguished bearer of a distinguished name 
closed an otherwise successful career. It 
is not necessary to reproduce here any 
portion of Lord Clarence’s narrative of 
the expedition. It should be read for 
itself in the fourth chapter of the auto¬ 
biography. Its historical value is such 
that one can only regret that the editor, 
having given us so much of the Baltic journal, 
should not have given us the whole. Of 
the propriety, however, of withholding 
certain portions of this, or any other, part 
of Lord Clarence’s reminiscences, Sir Arthur 
Otway is, of necessity, the only judge; and 
no hands were better fitted than his to sift 
what should be published from what should 
be suppressed. His relationship to the 
writer, his intimate knowledge of the events 
to which the autobiography refers, his close 
connexion with public affairs during much 
of the period that it covers, and his friend¬ 
ship for most of the characters that figure ' 


in its pages, all gave him unique qualifica¬ 
tions for the task he has discharged. Yet 
it were only natural if these very circum¬ 
stances had inspired him with some scruples 
which another editor would not have felt, 
and filled him with feelings of reserve 
which a public—eager only for interest or 
information—cannot altogether share. The 
editors of biographies have erred often 
enough, no doubt, by reproducing hasty 
impressions which were modified by sub¬ 
sequent events, or by publishing matter 
which could but give pain to a dead writer’s 
surviving friends. But, on the other hand, 
how much historical material has at times 
been lost to the world by an excess of 
editorial caution; and how many reminis¬ 
cences have, from the same cause, been with¬ 
held from publication until those who 
could best have appreciated or supplemented 
them have themselves also passed away! 

Sir Arthur Otway’s volume is slightly 
impaired in value by the want of an index, 
by the surprising scarcity of dates, and by 
several trivial errors scattered up and down 
its pages. In the Baltic journal, for 
example, Captain (afterwards Sir James) 
Sulivan appears twice over as “Captain 
Sullivan .” The officer in question (whom 
Lord Clarence justly describes as “ inde¬ 
fatigable,” and whose biography by a 
happy coincidence appeared almost simul¬ 
taneously with the book before us) played 
a very important part in the Baltic opera¬ 
tions, and his energy and enterprise as 
senior surveying officer were one of the 
most noteworthy and redeeming features of 
the expedition. Further revision would 
doubtless have set right misprints of this 
sort; but it might have meant further 
delay in publishing Lord Clarence’s Life, 
and it is perhaps for the same reason that 
Sir Arthur has only added the fewest 
possible footnotes. None could better than 
he have enhanced the interest of his text 
by comments of his own; but he has 
throughout refrained from the tendency to 
over-annotate, which editors, less capable 
than he, have too often shown. He -has 
preferred—to use a hackneyed phrase— 
to let Lord Clarence “ tell Mb own story in 
his own way.” The autobiography itself, 
as he justly remarks, is the best description 
of Lord Clarence’s character and career, 
the best evidence of his refined and artistic 
temperament, of his strong religious con¬ 
victions, and of his affectionate nature. 
The “ artistic instinct,” in particular, is very 
apparent throughout the journals. Every 
time Lord Clarence visited Athens his “ youth 
seemed to reappear and rejoice over the 
beauties of the “ Peiraeus.” At Copenhagen 
and at Malta his journals arefull of the arcMi 
tecture of the Church of the Virgin at the 
one, and of St. John’s Church at the other. 
Even during the expedition to Kertch he 
has time to note the details of the splendid 
palace of the Woronzoffs at Alofska. In 
the spare hours of Ms Mediterranean 
command he “ amuses himself ” by painting 
a gigantic punka. All through his life 
he was passionately devoted to music. 
When he finally retired from his profession 
it was to devote Mmself to the culture of the 
arts he loved, especially of sculpture; and 
on^ tery practical result of these occupa- 
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tions is to be seen in the colossal statue of 
Nelson which he modelled and erected 
as a beacon on the shores of the Menai 
Straits. 

Of the kindliness and goodness of his 
nature the following incident, which Lord 
Clarence himself relates of his service in the 
Baltic, is an unconscious but character¬ 
istic illustration. While he was anchored 
off Cronstadt in the Princess Royal the 
cholera broke out in a very virulent form, 
and 

“ it was a distressing sight to count procession 
after procession of boats from the ships, carry¬ 
ing our comrades to tlieir last home at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Finland. There was a 
marine of the name of Dudley in this ship, a 
man of incorrigibly bad character. He had 
been brought before me many times, and I had 
at last resolved to flog him; but during his 
examination I found that he had a sort of 
fixed idea in his head that ‘ every man's hand 
was against him,’ and that he was doomed to 
the ‘ foreyard. ’ I remembered once before to 
have reclaimed a hardened character by kind¬ 
ness, and I thought I would try this man ; and, 
accordingly, I freely forgave him, and desired 
the officers and non-commissioned officers to 
treat him as if he had never been an offender 
before. I heard no more of him—for this had 
oocurred many weeks before we were off 
Cronstadt—until one day the surgeon came to 
me and said that Dudley during this frightful 
epidemio was his right-hand man; that he 
attended night and day on the poor dying 
patients, and that he feared the man might 
succumb himself from over-exertion. I was 
so touched at this noble reform from past 
errors, that I resolved to have him up next 
day on deck and thank him publioly. Alas! 
when the doctor brought me the sick report next 
morning, his name figured on the list of those 
who had died during the night.” 

William Grey. 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY. 

An Examination of the Nature of the Stale. 

By W. W. Willoughby. (Macmillans.) 
The Principles of Sociology. By F. H. 

Giddings. (Macmillans.) 

These two solid volumes which reach us from 
America, although for thesake of convenience 
taken together, have little immediate con¬ 
nexion with one another, except in so far 
as the second may be regarded as more or 
less complementary to the first. For while 
Dr. Willoughby’s aim is limited to “ the 
construction of a true system of political 
philosophy—the determination of the ulti¬ 
mate nature of the State and the grounds 
upon which its authority may be justified,” 
Prof. GiddiDgs’s work, on the other hand, 
covers the whole field of sociological investi¬ 
gation—that is, of man as existing in a 
state of society. 

It will be more convenient to deal, in the 
first place, with Dr. Willoughby’s work on 
the theory of the State. This, as its title 
indicates, is a treatise of a highly abstract 
character, dealing, in the author’s words, 
“ with the general postulates of political 
science, and incidentally with the history 
of political theories and the aridity of 
the style is at least equal to the 
abstruseness of the subject-matter. That, 
however, was perhaps inevitable; and 
beyond all doubt such points as the origin 


[ and ultimate nature of the State, the attri¬ 
butes with which it is necessarily endowed, 
and which differentiate it from other cor¬ 
porations, the location of sovereignty, and 
other crucial questions, are handled by 
Dr. Willoughby with remarkable grasp and 
exemplary lucidity. 

The earlier chapters of his work the 
learned author devotes to an examination of 
the various theories of the origin of the 
State which have been put forward at 
different times by different thinkers—the 
“natural” or “intuitive” theory, the 
“ utilitarian ” theory, the “ force ” theory, 
the “divine” theory, the theory of the 
social contract. To the last-named two 
chapters are given up, and the speculations 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau are passed 
in rapid but masterly review. In this con¬ 
nexion itisinterestingto note the voguewhich 
the contract notion obtained in America in 
Revolution days. We find it in the pre¬ 
amble of the Declaration of Independence; 
and Jefferson, Madison, and other states¬ 
men of the period “ accept it in its purest 
form.” Jefferson (says Dr. Willoughby) 

“ goes to the extent of holding that one genera¬ 
tion cannot bind another, and, based upon a 
calculation as to average length of life, says 
‘ every constitution then, and every law 
naturally, expires at the end of thirty-four 
years.’ At a later date he reduces this period to 
nineteen years, thus making the natural life of 
political states, as some one has said, shorter 
than that of a horse.” 

After an exhaustive analysis and remorseless 
criticism of the contract theory, entered upon 
with the object of demonstrating its utterly 
unhistorical character, Dr. Willoughby pro¬ 
ceeds in chap. vi. to develop his own idea 
of the true origin of the State, which he 
conceives as the act of a whole people col¬ 
lectively, rather than of individuals, and due 
to the common consent or general will, the 
State, in short, being created by a com¬ 
munity of men in obedience to a sentiment 
of unity that finds realisation in the estab¬ 
lishment of the body politic. 

Considerations of space forbid our follow¬ 
ing Dr. Willoughby in his inquiry into the 
nature and growth of law—customary, 
statutory, constitutional, or international— 
or in his interesting discussion of Austin’s 
view that all law, common law included, is 
expressly created (in its effective form, at 
least) by the State, and depends for its 
validity on the State’s consent, tacit or ex¬ 
pressed. This view of law as wholly a pro¬ 
duct of the State’s will, which Dr. Wil¬ 
loughby accepts, necessarily leads to his 
next position (also derived from Austin), 
that the sovereign political power is in¬ 
capable of legal limitation. What, then, 
is the nature of this sovereignty, and 
who are its legal depositories ? For 
answers to these queries (which are 
mainly of interest to the juristic expert) the 
reader must be referred to the chapters on 
the Power of the State, the Nature of the 
Federal or Composite State, and the Loca¬ 
tion of Sovereignty in the Body Politic, in 
which he will find them handled with much 
care and an abundance of illustrative detail. 

In chap. xii. the author discusses with 
admirable temper and freedom from bias 
the anarchist, individualist, and other current 


theories as to the aims of the State, although 
the extreme individualist, laissez faire, sur- L 
vival-of-the-fittest school, with Mr. Herbert * 
Spencer at their head, come in for some '■ 
severe and not unmerited censure. ? 

Chap. xiii. is occupied with a painstaking : 
analysis of the various forms of govern¬ 
ment ; and in the following and final 
chapter—decidedly the most interesting 5 
in the whole book—the characteristics of the 3 
modern State, and especially the tendency, 
everywhere observable, towards a demo- 1 
cratic type of government, and the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers to which that type is 
peculiarly exposed, are discussed at con- 3 
siderable length. In taking leave of Dr. i 

Willoughby, it is only necessary to add that ' 

his treatise is likely to prove a useful 
addition to the library of the publicist and 
the statesman. 

The Principles of Sociology of Mr. F. H. 
Giddings, professor of Sociology in Columbia s 
University, is perhaps the most important , 
contribution this very able writer has as t 
yet made to the study of the Benjamin of 
the sciences. It is a reasoned attempt to 
place the study of sociology on a basis, 
logically unassailable, and to formulate its 
principles in terms of scientific precision. ; 
The keynote of the whole social harmony 
is struck in the statement, that all the , 

phenomena of association and social organ- E 

isation are due to what the author calls the 
“ consciousness of kind,” which he defines 5 
(p. 17) as “ a state of consciousness in which 
any being, whether low or high in the scale 1 

of life, recognises another conscious being ; 

as of like kind with itself ”—in fact, to that \ 

sentiment of unity to which Dr. Willoughby , 

ascribes the creation of the State. Prof. i 

Giddings therefore, as will be seen, i 

approaches the study of social phenomena 
from the psychical rather than from that 1 
bioiogicaIside,to which Mr. Herbert Spencer j 
has so long accustomed us. The growth of ' 
society, as he conceives it, is “ due both to an 
objective and a subjective process.” “ The 
physical process in society, as in the desmid 
or the star, is that of formal evolution through 
the equilibration of energy.” The subjective < 
process, as we have seen, is the conscious- t 
ness of kind. “ Such respectively are the • 
objective and subjective postulates of 
sociology. They correspond to ultimate 
modes of the external force and the internal 
motive that endlessly play upon one another 
in social evolution” (p. 19). Guided by : 
these luminous principles, Prof. Giddings i 
traces in detail the development of human i 
society from small to large, and large to 
larger groups, through the horde, the clan, 
the tribe, up to and including that extremely 
complex form of demogenic association, ; 

which it has finally assumed, and which 
itself, a vast plexus of activities almost 
infinitely varied, receives its due share of , 
explanation and analysis. 

It would be obviously impossible within 
the brief limits of this notice to give an 
adequate account of Prof. Giddings’s work; 
and, indeed, the chain of thought is so 
closely linked, the various stages of the 
argument so mutually interdependent, as 
to make such an abstract difficult in any 
case. Some scattered points, however, may 
be noticed. In sociology, as in other t 
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sciences, some of the most difficult questions 
confront the student at the outset; and these 
t questions—the province of sociology, its 

methods, its problems—are dealt with by 
Prof. Giddings with equal courage and 
skill. 

In one of the earliest chapters of his work 
—that on the province of sociology—he 
makes a spirited defence of his subject 
against those who would deny its claim to 
be a separate science at all, or any more 
than a generic name for the special social 
sciences, such as economics, the theory of 
the state, &c.: 

"So far from being merely the sum of the 
social sciences, it is rather their common basis. 
Its far-reaching principles are the postulates of 
special sciences, and as such they co-ordinate 
the whole body of social generalisations and 
bind them together in a large scientific whole. 
Not concerned with every aspect and grouping 
I of social phenomena, fundamental sociology is 
1 intermediate between the organic sciences on the 
one hand and the political and historical sciences 
on the other band. Sociology is differentiated 
from psychology as psychology is differentiated 
from biology. The special social sciences are 
differentiations of sociology ” (p. 33). 

Prof. Giddinga’s explanation of the way 
in which man has come to differ so widely 
in his physical structure from his ape¬ 
like ancestor is ingenious, and to those 
Darwinians who swallow the Darwinian 
1 hypothesis whole may be convincing. 

" Social life enlarged and stimulated the mental 
life until it created speech and conceptual 
thought. With the aid of speech and con¬ 
ceptual thought association continued to develop 
mental activity at an ever-accelerating rate, 
until it became the supreme activity and the 
dominant interest of man. It was in this way 
that man’s complex brain and nervous system 
were evolved. A slower development of the 
individnal and a longer infancy necessarily 
resulted. The prolongation of infancy, in its 
turn, must necessarily have effected great 
changes in anatomy and physiology. A long 
period of helplessness, by delaying the use of 
arms and legs in ancestral ways, must have 
contributed to those changes that resulted in 
the npright position and the specialised use of 
the fore-limbs, A relatively long period of 
lactation, with inability to use food requiring 
strength of jaw, must greatly have changed 
the facial angle and the expression of the 
countenance ” (p. 229). 

In the chapter on Ethnogenic Association the 
ethnologist will find an interesting dis¬ 
cussion on the origin of the tribe both in its 
metronymic and patronymic forms; and the 
student’s attention should also be called to 
the able manner in which, in the chapter on 
the Social Mind, the origin of public opinion 
in the interaction of new ideas and traditional 
customs is demonstrated, as well as to the 
way in which, in the chapter on the Social 
Constitution, the organisation of individual 
members of the community into various 
public associations and classes for the 
achievement of social ends is illustrated and 
explained. 

There are some singular examples of 
“Englishas she is spoke” in the United 
States in both treatises—that of Dr. Wil¬ 
loughby as well as that of Prof. Giddings. 
Such locutions as the following might surely 
be spared: “Effectuation,” “aside from,” 
“ back of ” (for behind), “ the trouble is,” 
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“ belong within.” If university professors 
and lecturers commit such atrocities, what 
is to be expected of the populace ? 

C. A. Waters. 


A Survey of Greek Civilisation. By J. P. 

Mahaffy. (Meadville, Pa: Flood & 

Vincent.) 

Among English-speaking scholars of to-day, 
it would be hard to parallel the many- 
sidedness of Prof. Mahaffy’s interest in 
Greek life, literature, and art. He has 
always regarded them with the eyes of a 
genial man of the world, who refuses to 
look through a pedant’s glasses. And as 
he stands, in the mellow autumn of his 
days, and, leaning on his staff, like Homer’s 
husbandman, reviews his share in half a 
century of classical scholarship, he may 
well feel, like Mr. Pepys, mightily content. 

His latest book, written for the Chau¬ 
tauqua Reading Circle—for readers, that is 
to say, who are not supposed to understand 
Greek—is a rapid sketch in some 350 pages 
of the Greek world in all its variety, from 
the dawn of the Homeric age to the second 
Christian century. There is naturally much 
quotation of Rambles and Studies and of 
Social Life in Greece , with some interesting 
stray remarks on the recent discoveries in 
Egypt, and testimony drawn from the 
Petrie papyri ; but nothing substantially 
new is offered. 

A series of rapid appreciations is neces¬ 
sarily strongly coloured by the writer’s 
personal preferences, and Prof. Mahaffy’s 
attitude to the most imposing figures of 
Greek literature has never erred on the 
side of veneration. Pindar’s poverty of 
ideas and over-elaboration, the Meredithian 
obscurity of Thucydides, are here enlarged 
upon with a certain lack of sympathy with 
the qualities in those writers that defy 
criticism. Is it fair to tell Chautauqua that 
Pindar “ wrote for a special society and not 
for all time ” (p. 93), when the fact seems 
to be that Prof. Mahaffy, personally, has 
little patience with splendour of expression 
conveyed in elaborate metre? Plato is 
treated mainly as a stylist; Aristotle is 
ranked as a “ great outsider ” from Greek 
culture; the false patriotism and political 
dishonesty of Demosthenes are made more 
prominent than his oratory. A naive 
demand for moral earnestness in comedy 
accounts for an unusually low estimate of 
Aristophanes; and, to glance at minor 
authors, for a complete failure to appreciate 
the “ Characters ” of Theophrastus, which, 
we are told, are due to a tedious itching to 
describe types” (p. 267). But we forgive 
Prof. Mahaffy all the blame. We cannot 
forgive his handling of Sappho. The 
vowolled under-song of her lyrics can never 
he rendered. Even Catullus stammers 
where Sappho sang; hut we hasten to 
assure the “ American who insists that he 
should have some far-off inkling of the 
nature of Sappho’s poetry” (p. 89), that he 
will be needlessly far off if he confines him¬ 
self to the versions given by Prof. Mahaffy. 
There are renderings in Wharton’s Sappho 
which would bring him nearer to the 
original. Prof. Mahaffy has always urged 


the essential modernness of Greek culture, 
and he allows himself more modern parallels 
than ever in the present work. Allusions to 
the “Tammany Ring” at Rome (p. 277), 
analogies of the Athenian struggle for 
hegemony with the American Civil War, 
comparisons of the Platonic circle with an 
American aristocracy that declines to soil its 
hands with American politics, may be useful 
in putting Chautauquans at their ease with 
Greek civilisation. But one may be allowed 
to take exception to such phrases as 
“ Horace, the Roman Tom Moore ” (p. 89), 
“Elis, the Epsom of Greece” (p. 171), 
“ Pindar, the Gray of Greek poetry ” 
(p. 94). This sort of thiDg gives a tawdry 
effect of familiarity at the expense of 
scholarly taste and accuracy. 

Appreciation of the beautiful does not, 
unfortunately, insure moral refinement, and 
Prof. Mahaffy does well to remind us of the 
meanness that lurked under the brilliance 
of Greek life. His sympathies are by no 
means democratic, and his remarks on 
property in the hands of the hungry masses 
and the vanity of universal suffrage will 
probably he read with interest, if not 
sympathy, by Western Chautauquans at the 
present crisis. Prof. Mahaffy cannot assure 
his readers that the intercourse of Christian 
nations to-day compares favourably with 
the commercial jealousies and the selfish 
and cynical foreign policy of the Greeks, 
which he illustrates by the famous dialogue 
between the Athenians and the Melians. The 
use of religion as a political engine by 
Aeschines in 339 b c. is well paralleled by 
the attacks of the orthodox, for party 
purposes, on Mr. Lecky at Dublin last year. 

The full and interesting treatment of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dio Chry- 
sostomus, and Plutarch, and Prof. Mahaffy’s 
invariable justice to the Greco-Roman 
period, make his entire omission of Lucian 
the more surprising; and we should have 
welcomed a few remarks on the important 
oratorical revival under Hadrian and the 
Antonines known as the New Sophistic. 
We note, in conclusion, that the earlier 
date of Tyrtaeus, which has been vigorously 
attacked of late by Mr. Yerrall, is adhered 
to by Prof. Mahaffy. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s definite opinions and 
vigorous, though occasionally careless, style 
make the book very good reading ; and 
whatever criticisms the scholar may make on 
the handling of details, we cannot help 
thinking that—in America, at any rate, 
where the study of philology under German 
influence bids fair to crowd out the broader 
treatment of the classics as literature—work 
of this sort is well-timed, and far more 
likely to arouse an interest in classical 
studies than the labours of a dozen pedants, 
though we may remind ourselves that Prof. 
Mahaffy, too, has earned the right to play the 
pedant when he chooses. 

The book is furnished with good maps, a 
dozen excellent full-page illustrations from 
photography, and an index. 

Wilmer Cave France. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Lord, Harborough. By Anne Elliot. In 3 
vole. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The King's Revenge. By Claude Bray. 
(Bentley.) 

The Wooing of Fortune. By Henry Cress- 
well. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Girl at BirrelVs. By Thomas Heney. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

Paul Heinsius. By Cora Lyster. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Greek E. By Laura, Princess Bona¬ 
parte. (Nichols.) 

Gold, By Annie Linden. (John Lane.) 

Eli’s Daughter. By J. H. Pearce. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Margaret Grey. By H. B. Baker. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A stoey with no originality whatever and 
a plot which develops itself before we have 
read halfway may, nevertheless, afford 
sufficient entertainment for readers to justify 
its publication. Lord Harborough is all 
about an artisan who, when only just of 
age, succeeds to a peerage. The leading 
idea savours of the penny novelette, but the 
attendant circumstances are conceived with 
a fair amount of ingenuity. Gerard Ford, 
son and heir of Lord Harborough, married, 
while still an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
a shopgirl, daughter of Thomas Sutton, 
joiner and Socialist, of London. This 
happened about twenty-five years before 
the date of the present story. Some time 
after the birth of their first child, a 
daughter, Gerard meets with a fatal 
accident, but is enabled in his dying 
moments to write a letter to his father-in- 
law instructing him to make a full revelation 
to Lord Harborough, and to hand over to 
the latter the custody of the child. This 
Thomas Sutton does. But a second child, 
this time a son, is bom a few months after¬ 
wards, and the maternal grandfather makes 
no mention of this fact to Lord Harborough; 
but, Imowing the child to be heir to the title, 
conceives the idea of bringing him up in 
his own profession as an ordinary artisan, 
and m the meantime indoctrinating him 
with his own communistic principles, in the 
hope that, upon his eventually succeeding 
his grandfather in the title, Gerard Ford 
may, in the person of one of England’s 
wealthiest nobles, furnish a splendid example 
of self-surrender on behalf of the common 
cause, and proceed to distribute his worldly 
goods for the benefit of suffering humanity. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that no such 
result actually occurs. The main interest 
of the story centres in the treatment of 
details. The author is workmanlike in her 
methods, and introduces the leading features 
of anarchism and advanced socialism, for 
purposes of a sensational ending, with con¬ 
siderable skill, together with many humorous 
passages descriptive of upper class prejudice 
and lower class pride. 

The times of the turbulent barons furnish 
excellent material for an English historical 
novel. Mr. Bray has used his opportunities 
well, and in The King's Revenge has presented 
us with a picturesque and lively chronicle 


of some events in the reign of Edward II., 
a period which, so far as we recollect, has 
not been extensively used by novel writers. 
The narrative purports to be the record of 
Sir Aubrey de Mauleverer, from his birth on 
the Scottish border in 1299 to his promotion 
as Constable of Dunstanborough Castle 
towards the latter part of Edward’s reign. 
The hero, though by an accident of fortune 
he is at one period in his career accepted at 
Court and receives the honour of knight¬ 
hood, is from the first an adherent of 
Lancaster, and witnesses the murder of 
Piers Gaveston, and the defeat of Lancaster 
at Boroughbridge, followed by his almost 
immediate execution. He escapes the royal 
vengeance only by some of those marvellous 
turns of luck which the historic novelist is in 
duty bound to devise, and which it would be 
unfair to disclose. Mr. Bray may be con¬ 
gratulated upon having done full justice to 
his theme, and produced a work of sterling 
merit. The autobiographical nature of the 
narrative gives opportunity for the adoption 
of a simple and vigorous style, suitable to 
the period and pleasant to read. 

Mr. Cresswell has gone rather far afield 
for the materials of his latest society story, 
The Wooing of Fortune, and the narrative 
must be taken, like newspaper reports, 

“ under reserve.” The second Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont, daughter of an obscure and decayed 
medical practitioner, marries a wealthy old 
widower—who shortly afterwards dies—in 
the assumed character of an orphan child, 
her parents having recently perished, 
according to her own account, in a fire. 
However, Dr. and Mrs. Elliffe, the father 
and mother, are all alive and well, living 
somewhere in Camberwell; and the father 
is so infatuated with his daughter that, 
although keeping his relationship with the 
rich society lady a secret from the world, 
he burdens himself with debt in order to 
provide his thankless offspring with a hand¬ 
some present when, once a year, she con¬ 
descends to be entertained by him at some 
fashionable restaurant. Then there is Vir- 
ginie Beaumont, her stepdaughter, who 
would very much like to marry Mr. Pelham 
Lorraine. But Lord George Donisthorpe 
has an eye upon her also: and his suit is 
favoured by the second Mrs. Beaumont, 
who adopts the extraordinary tactics of 
suddenly withdrawing her stepdaughter 
from London society, while the season is 
still in full swing, and burying her in the 
New Forest, where she disallows the young 
lady all communication by letter or other¬ 
wise with the outside world, and furnishes 
her address to Lord George alone, who, of 
course, makes abundant use of his oppor¬ 
tunities. But Lord George is already 
married, under the name of Mr. Freemantle, 
to a woman of feeble intellect and precarious 
health, who happens to have been placed 
under the care of Dr. Elliffe and his wife, 
the father and mother of Mrs. Beaumont. 
Here are materials for a fairly good story, 
allowing for certain eccentricities. But it 
appears, as far as one can gather, that Mrs. 
Beaumont actually knew that Lord George 
was already a married man, and it seems 
inconceivable that she should under such 
circumstances have encouraged his attenr 
tions to her stepdaughter. To those who 


can lose sight of the absurdities of the plot, 
the details will no doubt appear clever and 
amusing. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Heney that he 
has considerable imaginative power, an ex¬ 
cellent command of English, and some eye 
for dramatic effect. Yet it is doubtful 
whether The Girl at BirrelVs will commend 
itself to a large circle of readers. The 
truth is, that we are rather overdone with 
tales of Australian squatter life. Kalph 
Boldrewood and others have long ago told 
us all we care to know about its details; and 
these writers have themselves perceived of 
late that repeated description of scenes un-, 
varying in their monotony are apt to become 
as monotonous as the scenes themselves, and 
they have turned to a style more replete 
with incident. Mr. Heney’s tale, it is true, 
is not devoid of incident, but the incident 
is scarcely of a kind which quickens the 
pulse or holds one in spellbound attention. 
We read how George Muirbum became 
manager of Marropinna, how he courted 
and married Lizzie Birrell, an ambitious 
young barmaid of the Oonoondoo Creek 
Hotel, and how the latter eventually tired 
of her husband and eloped with a wealthy 
young man moving in fashionable circles in 
Melbourne. It is all faultlessly told, so far 
as it goes, only there is so little to tell. If 
the author could curb his descriptive tenden¬ 
cies, and devise conversations a trifle more 
piquant and situations rather more ex¬ 
citing, he could, no doubt, write a powerful 
novel. 

Paul Heinsius is a novel which takes its 
name from the principal character. If the 
book cannot be called a very pleasant one, 
it is undoubtedly powerful. It belongs to 
a class of fiction which, from the nature of 
the case, only issues from the feminine pen, 
having for its motif the illustration of 
human frailty as exhibited in the male 
species; and it is impossible to deny that 
there are frailties in the male species which 
are fair targets for the female arrow. 
Perhaps it is not a very difficult task to 
describe the career during ten or twelve 
months of a thoroughly vain and selfish 
man, without much money, who neglects 
the woman to whom he is engaged, seduces 
his nurse, and is finally left in the position 
of being scorned by the girl he has ruined, 
rejected by his betrothed wife, and utterly 
befooled by a clever woman whom he has 
imagined to be another victim to his attrac¬ 
tions. The climax is no doubt effective, 
but the type of humanity chosen for dis¬ 
section is scarcely worth the scalping knife. 

The Greek E is strongly written and in¬ 
teresting throughout, though the story is a 
sad one, and the conception of the leading 
character is rather far-fetched. A few days 
after the death of her husband, Frances 
Harold receives an anonymous letter of the 
coarsest type, containing gross abuse of the 
dead man, and in the frenzy of the moment 
she registers a solemn vow to devote her 
life to the task of hunting down and punish¬ 
ing the author of the cowardly epistle. 
Subsequently she meets Victor Queston, an 
old lover, whom she refused in her early 
days, and has yearned for ever since. All 
is going on favourably for a second marriage, 
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when Frances accidentally comes _ across 
a specimen of her lover’s handwriting— 
which, for some extraordinary and unex¬ 
plained reason, she never seems to have 
seen before—and, finding it similar to the 
writing of the objectionable letter, concludes 
at once, without a shadow of further 
evidence, that he must have been the 
author. Eevenge seems out of the question, 
and all she does is to pack up her clothes 
and take flight to a remote village in Scot¬ 
land where no one can trace her. When 
the real authorship of the letter is dis¬ 
covered, Queston is in a dying condition; 
and at the end of the book we find Frances 
married to Frank Winthrop, for whom she 
has no regard whatever, while her brother, 
Philip Armstrong, though living in the 
house with them, has become a raving 
lunatic, and is guarded by keepers. Truly, 
it is not a cheerful record. 

A poorly constructed and not very in¬ 
teresting novel is Gold , “ a Dutch-Indian 
story for English people.” Jan Van 
Riemskirk meets Marie Yerburgh on a 
steamer bound for the East Indies, and the 
pair fall in love with each other. However, 
there is very little romance in the book, the 
major portion of which is occupied with a 
description of a harebrained expedition 
undertaken by Riemskirk to a fabled 
mountain of gold in the land of Moa. The 
narrative might have been recommended for 
schoolboy reading, if it were not for some 
scenes of rather vulgar lovemaking, and an 
abundance of reference to illicit intercourse 
between European men and native women. 

Ms Daughter ought to satisfy those who 
have an appetite for provincial dialect, as 
the conversations are all in the broadest 
Cornish. Lt is a simple tale of village life. 
Eli Trewavas is a miner, who was lamed for 
life in an accident, and his daughter, 
Dewence, has to support him. Her lover, 
Hal Tredinnick, gets into bad company, and 
is finally committed to prison with six 
months’ hard labour, after which he marries 
a woman of fast character whom he comes 
across in London. Then Abe Tregarthen, 
a prosperous farmer, obtains the hand of 
Dewence, but at the same time keeps up a 
clandestine intrigue with Kitty Minnie, his 
wife’s cousin, who has a child by.hirn. The 
tale is vividly illustrative of Cornish country 
life, and the treatment is in a high degree 
artistic: but the incidents are not of an 
altogether savoury character. 

A charming novelette, entitled Margaret 
Grey , is the latest addition to Mr. Unwin’s 
‘‘Little Novel Series.” Margaret is a 
fallen woman, but gifted with redeeming 
qualities of the most sterling kind; so that, 
when adopted as companion by an East 
End clergyman and his wife, she becomes a 
potent instrument for good throughout the 
neighbouring slums. Bat she is a woman 
in whom extremes meet; and every now and 
then the Old Adam prevails, and she 
abruptly leaves the vicarage for a week or 
two, reappearing as “Madge Highflyer” 
at various West End dancing saloons and 
other resorts of gay life. How her lover 
despairingly clings to her throughout is a 
pathetic story. 

John Barrow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Robert Burns in other Tongues: a Critical 
Review of the Translations of the Songs and 
Poems of Robert Bums. By William Jacks. 
(Glasgow: MacLehose.) This interesting 
volume contains translations from Burns in 
fourteen languages—or seventeen, if mere local 
dialects are counted—with critical remarks. 
Forty-two different translators are represented 
—in most instances by many complete poems. 
As might well be supposed, the versions are 
very unequal in merit. Those professing to be 
in Latin, by two gentlemen deservedly un¬ 
known to fame, really ought not to have been 
inserted. On the other hand, some of the 
German translators, especially Freitigrath and 
K. Bartsch, have attained a remarkable degree 
of success. The renderings in Swiss patois by 
A. Corrodi are attractive, though we are not 
sure whether their charm is due to the ability 
of the translator or to the quaint effect of his 
dialect. The one specimen given of the work of 
Leconte de Lisle is a beautiful poem, but its 
qualities are very unlike those of the original. 
Among the most interesting things m the 
volume are the French versions of M. Angelher, 
which show how much of poetical feeling it is 
possible to put into a literal prose translation. 
The prose versions of De Wailly (Mr. Jacks, 
probably from inadvertence and not from 
ignorance, describes them as “blank verae ) 
are a long way behind; and the metrical 
renderings by various French writers do not 
reach any very high level of excellence. The 
Italian translations are second-hand (after lJe 
Wailly) and poor. The best of the versions in 
Scandinavian languages is “John Barleycorn 
in Danish, by “ Caralis,” who has caught the 
vigorous movement of the original very happily. 
Oi the pieces in Bohemian and Hungarian we 
are not able to speak; nor can we criticise the 
poetical merit of those in Russian, though they 
have some interest from the ingenuity dis¬ 
played in evading the difficulties arising from 
the differences of Scottish and native peasant 
customs and conditions of life. As is very 
natural, many of the translators have fallen 
into comical errors of interpretation, Oa, to 
drive,” is usually misunderstood as 41 call ; ana 
the northern use of gate in the sense of “ way 
has been a stumbling-block to many even M. 
Angellier in one instance having tripped over 
it. The two oddest blunders of all are due to 
German ingenuity. Several of the German 
translators of “Cornin’ through the Rye 
have imagined that “ the rye” is a brook; and 
Herr Adolf Laun turns “the halesome parntch, 
wale o’ Scotia’s food” into a partridge ! Mr. 
Jacks’s criticisms are usually sound, but he 
sometimes goes wrong on linguistic points : for 
example, pulita in the Italian version of The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night ” is not a misprint for 
polita, but the correct form. 

Orpheus, and Other Poems. By E. B. Brown 
low. (Montreal: The Pen and Pencil Club.) It 
is melancholy to read that this is a memorial 
volume, because it shows considerable promise. 
At thirty-eight it is doubtful whether a man 
till retains a capacity for wider development 
f poetic faculties, but these poems give a 
eneral impression of being the firstfruits only 
f a considerable harvest. Orpheus, the most 
laborate piece in the volume, is a failure, it 
soalls Keats’s earlier poems in the heroic metre 
nd Browning’s Sordello, but is yet independent, 
truggling after a style and manner of its own, 
rhich it does not attain to. Of the other 
oems ” there are several ballades, roundels, and 
yrios distinguished by pleasant melody and 
■raceful diction. They are full of promise 
iecause they are not imitative of any one 
iaster’8 manner, and deal boldly, not with 
xtraordinary, but ordinary subjects. We 
annot call any one poem a masterpiece, but 


there are a dozen at least which seem prophetio 
of masterpieces. Several of “the sonnets are 
even closer to the first-rate than the best lyrics, 
as, for instance, those entitled “ 8onnet, The 
Sonnet,” “The Golden Line,” “ Cowper, 

< < R a in.” We quote “ Constancy as not quite 
first-rate, but full of promise of the first-rate: 

“ I did not ask thy love nor tell mine own 
When others sought thee in thy sovereign days, 
For my sad heart, beholding the bright blaze 
Of thy great beauty, seemed to turn to stone, 

And in my Ups that now have bolder grown. 

No word would form to utter thy high praiae ; 

So stricken was it in love’s conquering ways 
That my poor soul consumed its love Mono. 
Vindictive time now veils thy queen-like charms 
To thy old champions, and they quickly leave, 

As irrim misfortune comes to cross tneir arms 
And pluck thy colours from each coward sleeve. 
AU fly the tilt-yard. Now to Fate’s alarms 
I fling my gage at last. Wilt thou bslieve f 

The handsome volume of 1\ est-country Potts, 
their Lives and Works (Elliot Stock), by Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, of the Free Library of Ply¬ 
mouth, is the product of much labour. The 
lives of about 400 verse writers of Devon and 
Cornwall, with extracts from their works are 
included within its covers ; and the indefatig¬ 
able enthusiast who is responsible for this col¬ 
lection proposes issuing at a future date a, 
kindred volume for the poets of Somerset and 
Dorset. Devon has given birth to one great 
poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and has pro¬ 
duced another poet of the second rank m the 
person of.William Browne of Tavistock. Corn¬ 
wall seems to be lacking in the Possession of 
any such illustrious children. Mr. Wnght has 
revealed to ns the existence of many graceful 
versifiers, both living and dead, within the 
limits of these counties; but the passages which 
he has cited from the works of the outers now 
in existence do not enable us to predict for any 
one of them the highest fame in the ranks of 
poetry. Several of these poets have been 
roused into song by the charmB of Dartmoor, 
but under the notice of Mortimer Collins, a 
man of much poetic taste, we miss his poem on 
the legend that the Dart claims a life each 
year. Mr. Wright gives a brief record of 
Edward Rolle, a contributor to Dodsley s 
Collection of Poems, whose career has been 
ignored by the bibliographers of Devonshire. 
He will be interested to know that Rolle wm a 
friend of Spence of the “ Anecdotes, and that 
some piquant letters by him Meinsertedinthe 
appendix to Singers edition of that delightful 
volume. This work of Mr. Wnght is intended 
for occasional rather than continuous reading, 
but it has greatly interested us to turn over its 

pages-_— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. will publish this winter 
a memoir of Philip Gilbert Hamerton con¬ 
sisting of an autobiography down to his twenty- 
fifth year, which was the year of his marriage, 
and thenceforward continued by his wi do w. 
The volume will be illustrated with a portrait, 
and will include several interesting letters from 
Robert Browning, R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. 
G. F. Watts. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Go. will 
shortly publish a work on the spread of the 
Muhammadan religion by misaionaiY methods. 
The author, Mr. T. W. Arnold, having been for 
many years a professor in a Muhammadan 
ConLTS India, has had special opportunies 
for pursninghis investigations. Bis work is in 
no way controversial, but aims at giving as 
complete an account as possible of the actual 
facts of the missionary history of Islam in all 
countries. 

Mr. T. Fisher TJnwin will publish m a few 
days Turkey and the Armenians, by the Rev. 
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Edwin M. Bliss, combining a history of the 
subject with a narrative of recent events as 
described by eye-witnesses. Miss Frances E. 
Willard contributes an introduction; and the 
volume will be abundantly illustrated, mainly 
from photographs. 

The same publisher will also issue imme¬ 
diately a volume of historical studies, by Major 
Sharp Hume, entitled The Year after the 
Armada, illustrated with portraits. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish an Atlas of Modern History, by 
Dr. Emil Reich. It will consist of seven large 
coloured maps, comprising all the old features of 
Historical Atlases, together with a new method 
of projecting historical events on maps. 

A work on Monasticism, Ancient and Modem, 
by the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co. The 
author traces the system from its earliest foun¬ 
dation, describes its growth, work, and decay in 
the Catholic Church, and gives a short sketch of 
monasticism in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The volume concludes with an inquiry as to 
the revival of the Religious life at the present 
day. 

Messrs. Rivinctox, Percivat, & Co. announce 
for immediate publication An Introduction to the 
History of the Church of England, from the earliest 
times to the present day, by Mr. H. 0. Wakeman, 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. This book is 
intended to give an account of the history of the 
Church in moderate compass, and to serve as an 
introduction to more detailed study. Special 
care has been taken to lay stress only upon those 
events which have had permanent eifects, and to 
avoid unnecessary detail. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
week four new novels—on October 1, A Puritan’s 
Wife, by Mr. Max Pemberton; and What 
Cheer ’ by Mr. Clark Russell, dedicated to the 
Duke of York ; and, on October 3, Mrs. Cliffs 
Yacht, by Mr. Frank Stockton ; and The Rogue’s 
March, by Mr. E. W. Homung. All these 
will be issued simultaneously in the United 
States. 

Messrs. Skeffington & Co. are issuing this 
week Marie Corelli’s new book, to be called 
The Murder of Delicia, of which they state 
that 36.000 copies have been ordered in advance 
of publication. 

Miss Frances Gerard will publish early in 
October, through Messrs. Ward & Downey, Some 
Fair Hibernians, a supplementary volume to 
“ Some Celebrated Irish Beauties,” containing 
notices of (among others) Mrs. Jordan, Lola| 
Montez, and Sarah Curran. 

Mr. Arthdr Young, of Wells, Somerset, will 
issue during October two unpublished works of 
the late Richard Jefferies, both edited by Miss 
Grace Toplis. One will be a history of Swindon 
and its neighbourhood, with map and illustra¬ 
tions ; the other will be a collection of his early 
stories, with a portrait for frontispiece. In each 
case the edition is limited to 400 copies. 

Mr. John Lane will publish this week a 
volume of poems by Mr. F. B. Money Coutts. 
The longest poem in the book, entitled “ An 
Essay in a Brief Model,” is of a philosophic 
character, and the blank verse in which it is 
written shows that the author has taken Milton 
for his master. Some of the shorter poems are 
lyrics of an Elizabethan colour. 

The new volume of the “ Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine Library,” to be published next week, will 
be the eighth volumeof the Topographical Section, 
dealing with the counties of Norfolk, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and Northumberland. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, is making 
another addition to his works for Churchmen, 
under the title of Antiquities and Curiosities of 


the Church. It deals with history, lore, customs, 
amusements, and legends, and will show how 
closely the Church in bygone times was linked 
with the life of the people. The volume will be 
illustrated. 

The Church of England Temperance Society 
announce a series of lessons on “ The Economy 
of Temperance ” : part i. dealing with “ Drink 
and Domestic Economy,” part ii. with “ Drink 
and National Economy.” These complete the 
three courses of instruction projected by the 
society, treating of the Scriptural, physiological, 
and economic aspects of temperance. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will 
shortly publish a collection of the poems and 
songs of Alexander Rodger, the Radical poet of 
Glasgow, edited by Mr. Robert Ford. Rodger, 
who died just fifty years ago, was a member of the 
Whistle-Binkie brotherhood, which also included 
James Ballantyne and William Miller. An im¬ 
perfect edition of Rodger’s poems was published 
at Glasgow in 1838, but it has been long out of 
print. 

Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, have 
in preparation a new edition of Mr. Nicholas 
Dickson’s books on Old Church Life in Scotland. 
It is proposed to issue the four volumes in two, 
the first to consist of “The Elder at the Plate” 
and the “ Kirk Beadle.” This will be followed 
in a month by “ The Auld Scotch Minister ” and 
“ The Auld Scotch Precentor.” 

The Women’s Printing Society, of Wliitcomb- 
street, announce The Turn of the Tide, a story of 
1745, by the author of “ Once for All.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first number of a new monthly, entitled 
the Progressive Review, will be published in 
October by Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son. 
As the name implies, its object will be to 
secure an effective presentation of modern 
thought, particularly in the sphere of politics. 
Literature and art will not be neglected; and 
a special feature will be a commentary on 
current events by foreign correspondents. All 
articles will be anonymous, nor does the name 
of any editor appear. 

With the October issue, Science Progress will 
be converted into a quarterly instead of 
appearing monthly as heretofore. At the same 
time it will be enlarged and the price slightly 
increased. The October number will contain 
articles on “Scientific Weather Forecasting,” 
by G. J. Symons ; ‘' The Natural History of 
Igneous Rooks,” by Alfred Harker, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; “Visceral and 
Allied Nerves,” by Dr. J. Gregor Brodie, of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; and “Teratology in Modem 
Botany,” by Prof. K. Goebel, of Munich. 

A new weekly illustrated magazine, entitled 
Sunday Hours for Boys and Girls, will shortly be 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. Among 
the writers of stories will be Miss Alcock, Evelyn 
Everett Green, Frederick Langbridge, Lily Wat¬ 
son and Emma Leslie; while papers are promised 
by the Earl and Countess of Meath, the President 
ot Queen’s College, Belfast, Mrs. E. Rentoul 
Esler, Prof. 'A. Macalister, of Cambridge, Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, the Rev. P. B. Power, Pre¬ 
bendary Jones, Dr. William Wright, Dr. Monro 
Gibson, Dr. Thain Davidson, Dr. S. G. Green, 
the Rev. R. Lovett, the Rev. George Everard, 
Dr. McCheyne Edgar, and Dr. James Stalker. 

The Antiquary for October will contain articles 
on “The Use of the Comb in Church Cere¬ 
monies,” by Mr. Henry J. Feasey ; on “ The 
Sun in Relation to Water-Lore,” by Miss M. 
Peacock ; and also a continuation of Mr. Rhys 
Jenkyn’s paper on “ Early Mechanical Carriages.” 

The Reliquary for October will contain articles 
on “The Oil Lamp and its Contrivances,” by 


Mr. Edward Lovett, abundantly illustrated ; and 
on “ Recent Cave-Hunting in Derbyshire,” by 
Mr. John Ward. 

The Marchioness of Granby will contribute 
a portrait of the late Duchess of Leinster to 
the first number of The Lady's Realm, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing next month. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal, which dates 
in its present form from 1855, has passed into 
new hands, and will henceforth cease to be the 
organ of the Medico-Chirurgical Society and 
of the Obstetrioal Society of Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

According to the new issue of the Cambridge 
University Calendar, the total number of names 
on the books is 12,897, of whom 6850 are 
members of the senate, 3196 have only a 
Bachelor’s degree, and 2941 are undergraduates. 
Taking the undergraduates only, the leading 
colleges stand in the following order: Trinity 
(643', St. John’s (266), Trinity Hall (208), Cains 
(191), Clare (176), Emmanuel (162), Christ’s 
(152), Pembroke (140), King’s (133), Non- 
collegiate (115), Selwyn Hostel (113;, and Jesus 
( 112 ). 

Thf. Aberdeen University Court has unani¬ 
mously confirmed the report of a committee, 
requiring the Rev. Dr. David Johnston to retire 
from the chair of Biblical criticism, on the 
charge of “ want of method,” and awarding him 
an allowance of £250 a year, chargeable upon 
the future emoluments of the chair, which 
amount to about twice that amount. The 
decision yet awaits the approval of the Privy 
Council. 

We regret to record the death of 8ir John 
Erichsen, the eminent surgeon, who had actively 
filled the office of president of University Col¬ 
lege for the last nine years. 

Mr. A. L. Bowlet has been appointed 
Newmarch Lecturer at University College for 
1897. The special subject on which Mr. Bowley 
has lately written in the Economic Journal and 
the Journal of the Statistical Society is an 
attempt to estimate the change in real wages 
by an application of the principle of index- 
numbers with reference to change in prices. 

A new departure is being taken this session at 
University College and King’s College, London, 
by the inauguration of a series of advanced 
courses of lectures and demonstrations of a uni_ 
versity type for the benefit of evening students" 
The courses will be in every respect similar to - 
those held during the day. They will be delivered 
by the professors, and the laboratories will be 
opened to the evening students as freely as to the 
day students. The fee for each course of twenty 
or thirty lectures will be reduced to £1 Is., which 
may be paid in two instalments by students in 
receipt of weekly wages. The programme for 
the present session includes courses on mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, and practical 
chemistry at University College, and courses on 
civil engineering, architecture, experimental and 
practical physics, and pure mathematics at King’s 
College. 

The medical schools will for the most part 
open on Thursday next, with addresses, presen¬ 
tation of prizes, and dinners. At Charing Cross 
Hospital, the first Huxley Lecture will be 
delivered ou October 6, by Prof. Michael 
Foster, who has chosen for his subject “ Recent 
Advances in Science, and their Bearing on 
Medicine and Surgery.” At Manchester, the 
inaugural address will be given by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson; at Liverpool, bv Sir W. 0. 
Priestley ; at Leeds, by Prof. Victor Horsley; 
and at Sheffield, by Sir Henry Littlejohn. 

A correspondent who, with an Oxford 
Calendar before him, has made an examination 
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of the three lists just issued by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, sends us the following results. 
Out of sixty-two successful candidates for the 
Trufian Civil Service, at least thirty-eight seem 
to be Oxford men; out of fourteen for the Home 
Civil Service, nine; and out of fourteen for 
Eastern cadetships, also nine. It may further 
be noted that three natives of India are suc¬ 
cessful, of whom one oocupies the first place. 
Two of these appear to be Bengali Hindus, and 
the third a Parsi. Last year there was only 
one, a Mohammedan. 

The Oxford Historical Society has issued a 
sheet of eight pages, containing additions and 
corrections to the History of Corpus Christi 
College, by the President (Dr. T. Fowler), 
which appeared in 1893. The most important 
is the fresh information with regard to the 
first president, Claymond, derived from the 
documentary evidence at Magdalen. It appears 
that his birth has hitherto been antedated by 
just ten years, so that he was really an exact 
contemporary of the founder, Foxe. Another 
interesting discovery is that Edward Young, 
author of Night Thoughts, was at one time a 
gentleman commoner of C.C.C., having been 
previously a gentleman commoner of New, and 
afterwards a fellow of All Souls’. The other 
additions and corrections are of that sort which 
an author naturally makes in an interleaved 
copy of his own book. 

The special courses of the National Home¬ 
reading Union for its eighth year include 
English history from 1815, English literature 
from 1780, Shakspere, Browning’s “ Bing and 
the Book,” Australia and Canada, and the 
general literature of the later Benaissance from 
Ariosto to Marlowe. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FOBGIVENESS. 

If I should pray to be forgiven, yet bear 
The fires of unforglveness smouldering loir, 

How can I hope to know 
a hearing for my prayer ?— 

To ask and yet withhold forgiveness—can I dare P 
Shall I implore that God remit my debt, 

And yet 

Kef use to pardon or forget P 

ArthurL. Salmon. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’8 ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. —“ Jean 
Louis Ernest Meissonier: His Life and his 
Art,” by M. Vallery C. O. Greard, de PAcademie 
Frangaise, with reproductions in photogravure 
and process of most of his paintings and 
drawings; “Antonio Allegri Da Correggio: 
His Life, his Friends, and his Time,” by Dr. 
Corrado Bioci—re-isBue in monthly parts, with 
additional plates and all the original illustra¬ 
tions ; “ The Castles of England : Their Story 
and Structure,” by Sir James D. Mackenzie, 
with many plates, text illustrations and plans, 
in 2 voIs. 

Religion and Philosophy. —“ Cardinal Man¬ 
ning,” by Franois dePressense; “ Genius and 
Degeneration: a Study in Psychology,” by 
Dr. William Hirsch, with a preface by Prof. 
Dr. E. Mendel; “The Agnosticism of the 
Future,” from the French of M. Guyau; 
“ Letters of a Country Vicar,” from the French 
of Yvee le Querdec. 

Politics, Memoirs, and Biography. —“ Under¬ 
currents of the Second Empire,” by Albert D. 
Vandam; a new edition of “ The Paget Papers,” 
with an index; “The Life of Nelson,” by 
Bobert Southey, edited by David Hannay; 
“ Life of Sir Joseph Baroby,” by W. H. Sonley 


Johnstone; “Life of Bobert, Earl Nugent,” by 
Claud Nugent. 

History and Literature. — The first volumes 
of “ The Literatures of the World,” edited by 
Edmund Gosse—“ Frenoh Literature,” by Prof. 
Edward Dowden; “ Ancient Greek,” by Prof. 
Gilbert G. A. Murray; ‘ ‘ English Literature,” by 
the editor; “ Italian,” by Dr. Bichard Garnett; 
“ Modem Scandinavian,” by Dr. Georg 
Brandes, of Copenhagen; “Spanish,” by 
William G. Aston, late acting secretary of the 
British Legation at Tokio; “ Latin,” by Prof. 
Butler; “ Sanskrit,” by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, 
“ William Shakspere: a Critical Study,” by Dr. 
Georg Brandes, translated from the Danish by 
William Archer; “The Works of Lord Byron,” 
in 12 vols., edited by W. E. Henley; 
“The Plays of W. E. Henley and Bobert Louis 
Stevenson,” re-issue in separate volumes; also 
completion of “ The Works of Turgenev,” 
translated by Constance Garnett; “ Seventeenth 
Century Studies,” by Edmund Gosse, a new 
edition uniform with “Critical Kit-Cats”; 
and “ In Busset and Silver,” by Edmund 
Gosse, uniform with “ On Viol and Flute.” 

Adventure and Travel. —“ Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious,” by Felix Dubois, with many 
illustrations; “ The New Africa,” a journey up 
the Chobc and down the Okovango rivers, by 
Dr. Aurel Schulz and Augustus Hammar. 

Miscellaneous. —“A Book of Scoundrels,” by 
Charles Whibley; “The Criminal Prosecution 
of Animals in the Middle Ages,” by Prof. E. P. 
Evans, with many illustrations. 

Fiction. —“ Life the Accuser,” by E. F. 
Brooke, author of “A Superfluous Woman,” in 
3 vols. : “ The Other House,” by Henry 
James, and a new novel by W. E. 
Norris, in 2 vols.; “Saint Ives,” by Bobert 
Louis Stevenson ; “ OntheFace of the Waters,” 
by Flora Annie Steel; “TheChristian,” by Hall 
Caine; a newnovel by Sarah Grand; a newnovel 
by Harold Frederio; a new novel by Bobert 
Hitchens ; a new novel by I. Zangwill; a new 
novel by H. G. Wells; “ A Man of Straw,” by 
Edwin Pugh ; “ The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher,” 
by Adeline Sergeant; “A Court Intrigue,” hy 
Basil Thomson ; “ McLeod of the Camerons,” 
by M. Hamilton; “ Andria,” by Percy White; 
“ The Captain of the Parish,” by John Quine; 
“The Fourth Napoleon," by Charles Benham ; 
“ Chun-Ti-Kung: His Life and Adventures,” 
by Claude Bees; “Yekl: a Tale of the New 
York Ghetto,” by Abraham Cahn; “ The 
Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich; “ Below the Salt,” 
a volume of short stories, by C. E. Eaimond ; 
“Maggie,” by Stephen Crane; “The Little 
Kegiment,” by Stephen Crane; the novels of 
Bjomstjerne Bjomson—vol vi., Magnhild and 
Dust ” ; in the “ Pioneer Series ”—“ Love for a 
Key,” by G. Colmore; in “ Heinemann’s Inter¬ 
national Library”—“Niobe,” by Jonas Lie. 


MESSES, BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated Books. —“ The Art of William 
Morris,” by Aymer Vallanoe; “ Men and 
Women of the Century,” being a collection of 
portraits and sketches by Budolf Lehmann, 
edited by H. C. Marillier; “ Memorials of 
Christie’s,” by William Boberts, in 2 vols. ; 
“Japanese Hlustration,” by E. F. Strange; 
“The House of Autolycus,” by Bosamond 
Marriott Watson; “English Historical Por¬ 
traits and Portrait Painting,” by H. B. 
Wheatley; “ Intaglio Engraving, Past and 
Present,” by Edward Benton ; “ Lithographs 
of Old London,” by T. B. Way, with letter- 
press by H. B. Wheatley ; “ Albert Moore: his 
Life and Works,” by A. L. Baldry, cheap edition. 

In the “ Ex-Libris ” series—“ The Decora¬ 
tive Illustration of Books,” by Walter Crane, 
and a new and enlarged edition of “French 
Bookplates,” by Walter Hamilton; several 
volumes of a new series of handbooks on 


English Cathedrals, entitled "Bell’s Cathedral 
Series ’’; in the “ Boyal Navy Handbooks ” 
series—“ Naval Ordnance and Small Arms,” by 
Capt. H. Garbett, and “The British Fleet,” by 
Commander C. N. Bohinson, cheap edition; 
“ Achievements of Cavalry,” by Sir Evelyn 
Wood ; “ The Causes of the Corruption of the 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels,” by 
the late Dean Burgon, edited by Prebendary 
Miller; vol. iv. of Gregorovius’ “ History of 
the City of Borne in the Middle Ages.” trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Hamilton; “The Works of 
Charles Stuart Calverley,” cheap edition, in 4 
vols.; in the “ Aldine ” series—“The Poetical 
Works of James Thomson,” edited by the Bev. 
D. C. Tovey; a volume of “Verses,” by Samuel 
Waddington; Kluge’s “ Etymological German 
Dictionary,” translated by Dr. J. F. Davis, 
cheap edition ; Smithson’s ‘' Elocution and the 
Dramatic Art,” by the Bev. C. B. Taylor, new 
edition ; in the “ Handbooks of English Litera¬ 
ture ” series—“ The Age of Wordsworth,” by 
Prof. C. H. Herford, and “ The Age of 
Milton,” by J. Bass Mullinger and the Bev. 
J. H. B. Masterman; in the "Technological 
Handbooks” series — “ Coach-building,” by 
John Philipson; in “Bell’s English Classics” 
—Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” edited by tho 
Bev. A. E. Woodward; and the following new 
volumes of “ Bohn’s Libraries ”—“ Selected 
Essays of John Stuart Mill," collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs; vol. i. of 
“ Swift’s Prose Works,” with an introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky; a prose translation of 
“Horace,” by Dr. A. Hamilton Bryce; and a 
new edition of Sir Arthur Help’s “ Life of 
Columbus,” “Life of Pizarro,” “Life of 
Cortes” (2 vols.), and “ Life of Las Casas.” 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Adventures of My Life,” by Henri 
Boohefort—the authorised English edition, 
revised and specially arranged by M. Boche- 
fort, and translated under his personal super¬ 
vision by E. W. Smith, editor of the Daily 
Messenger in Paris, in 2 vols.; "Through 
Unknown African Countries,” the first expedi¬ 
tion from Somaliland to Lake Budolf and 
Lamu, a narrative of scientific exploration and 
sporting adventures, by Prof. A. Donaldson 
Smith, with nearly thirty full-page plates and 
a large number of smaller illustrations, drawn 
from the author’s photographs and sketches by 
A. D. MoCormick, Charles Whymper, &c.; 
“ In and Beyond the Himalayas,” a record of 
sport and travel in the Abode of Snow, by 8. J. 
Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
North-West Provinces of India, with sixteen 
full-page illustrations by CharleB Whymper; 
“ Fifty Years’ Beminiscences of India,” by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Pollok, late Madras Staff Corps, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations by A. C. 
Corbould; " Through the Sub-Arctio Forest,” 
a record of a canoe journey for 4000 mileB, 
from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and 
down the Yukon to the Behring Sea, by War- 
burton Pike, with illustrations by Charles 
Whymper from photographs taken by the 
author, and a map; “ The Sportsman’s 
Library,” edited bv Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well—“ The Life of a Fox,” by Thomas 
Smith, master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds, with illustrations by the author and 
six coloured plates by G. H. Jalland; “ A 
Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of 
England and Great Part of the Highlands of 
Scotland,” by Col. T. Thornton, of Thomville 
Boyal, in Yorkshire—new edition, with a selec¬ 
tion from the original illustrations by Garrard, 
portraits of the author, and new plates by G. E. 
Lodge, F. C. Bennett, and others; “ The 
Sportsman in Ireland,” by Cosmopolite, 
with numerous illustrations and coloured plates 
by P. Chenevix TrenchA Little Tour in 
Digitized by VjWLaVLC 
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Ireland,” by Oxonian (Dean Hole), with 
nearly forty illustrations by John Leech, new 
edition; “ The Chances of Death, and Other 
Studies in Evolution,” by Prof. Karl Pearson, 
with illustrations and diagrams; “Habit and 
Instinct: a Study in Heredity,” by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan; “The Religions of India,” by 
Prof. Edward Washburn Hopkins; “ The 
Plant-lore and Garden-craft of Shakspere,” 
by the Rev. Henry N. EUaoombe, illustrated 
by Major E. Bengough Ricketts, new edition; 
“ A Book about Roses,” by Dean Hole, of 
Rochester, illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. Elgood, fifteenth edition; “ Old English 
Glasses,” an account of glass drinking-vessels 
in England from early times to the end of the 
eighteenth century, with introductory notices 
of continental glasses during the same period, 
original documents, &c., by Albert Hartshorne, 
illustrated with upwards of fifty full-page 
tinted plates in lithography, and several 
hundred outline illustrations in the text; “A 
Treasury of Minor British Poetry,” selected 
and arranged, with notes, by J. Churton 
Collins; “ Early English Furniture,” an account 
of the famous English cabinet-makers, with 
numerous illustrations of their work, by Mrs. 
Warren Clouston. 

Fiction. — “A Reluctant Evangelist, and 
Other Stories," by Alice Spinner; “ Inter¬ 
ludes,” by Maud Oxenden; “ The Bayonet that 
came Home,” by N. Wynne Williams. 

Juvenile Books. —“ How Dick and Molly 
saw England,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh, 
with numerous full-page illustrations; “ Snow- 
Shoes and Sledges.” a sequel to “ The Fur 
Seal’s Tooth,” and “Rick Dale,” by Kirk 
Munroe, illustrated; two new volumes of the 
“ Children’s Hour ” series, with full-page 
illustrations—“ The Palace on the Moor,” by 
E. Davenport Adams, and “ Toby’s Promise,” 
by A. M. Hopkinson; in the “ Children’s 
Hour” series, with full-page illustrations— 
“ Master Magnus,” by Mrs. E. M. Field, and 
“ My Dog Plato,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh ; 
in “ The Children’s Favourite ” series—“ My 
Book of Heroism” and “My Book of In¬ 
ventions.” 


MB. GEORGE ALLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Story of My Life” (1834-1870), by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in three volumes, abun¬ 
dantly illustrated; “The Rivieras,” by the 
same author; “ The Nelson Memorial,” by 
Prof. J. K. Laughton, giving many portraits 
of Nelson and his companions in arms, plans of 
his battles, a reproduction in colour of his last 
order, and a variety of other illustrations; 
Ruskin’s “Fors Clavigera,” vols. iii. and iv., 
completing the cheap edition, with all the illus¬ 
trations retained, and in small form; also 
cheap editions of “Love’s Meinie” and “Our 
Fathers Have Told Us,” with all the illustra¬ 
tions, the latter with five steel engravings; 
“ Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond,” 
illustrated by T. H. Robinson, with an intro¬ 
duction by Joseph Jacobs; “ Fantasies,” a 

book of short stories by Miss Nembhard, 
illustrated by Miss Linley Sambourne, A. L. 
Bowley, and others; “ Goldsmith’s Comedies,” 
illustrated by Chris Hammond, with an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs; a cheap 
edition of F. T. Piggott’s “ Garden 
of Japan,” the year’s diary of Japanese 
flowers; “Across the Channel,” by M. 
Gabriel Mourey, rendered into English by 
Georgina Latimer—the second volume of the 
“ As Others See Us ” series; “ Ye Second Book 
of Nursery Rhymes,” being thirty-three more 
of the old catches set to new music by Joseph 
Moorat, and illustrated with designs by Paul 
Woodroff—the preface written by Theo. 
Marzials; new editions, revised and en¬ 
larged, with additional illustrations, of 


“ Walks in Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
Sussex,” by Augustus J. C. Hare; “The 
Renaud of Montauban,” retold by Robert Steele, 
editor of “ Huon of Bordeaux,” with twelve 
full-page illustrations by Fred Mason; “Pen 
Portraits,” by Thomas Carlyle, pithy descrip¬ 
tions of persons, selected from Carlyle’s works, 
and arranged by R. Brim ley Johnson; a new 
series of works on publio libraries and matters 
relating to their management, called “The 
Public Library Series,” edited by Dr. Richard 
Garnett—“Library Construction and Archi¬ 
tecture,” by J. J. Burgoyne, of the Tate Central 
Library ; " The Free Library,” by J. J. Ogle, 
of Bootle; “ Library Administration,” by A. W. 
Robertson, of Aberdeen; “ The Prices of 

Books,” by H. B. Wheatley, of the Society of 
Arts; a new edition, considerably enlarged, of 
"Records and Record Searching,” a guide to the 
genealogist and topographer, by Walter Rye; 
a first volume of essays contributed from time 
totime to various periodioalsbyTheodoreWatts- 
Dunton; the concluding parts—xvii., xviii., and 
xix.—of Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen ”; acheapedition, with many portraits and 
other illustrations, of “ The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Pelham Dale ” ; a cheap edition of 
Alma Strettle’s “Lullabies of Many Lands,” 
illustrated by Emily J. Harding, and of the 
“Book of Pictured Carols,” designed by 
members of the Birmingham Art School. 


MESSRS, A. & C. BRACK’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ A Dictionary of Birds,” by Prof. Alfred 
Newton, part iv.; “Hebrew Proper Names,” 
by G. Buchanan Gray; “ The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” translated from the Syriac, by the 
Rev. R. H. Charles; “ The Influence of the 
Scottish Church in Christendom,” being the 
Baird Lectures, by Prof. Henry Cowan, of 
Aberdeen; “ Church Briefs, or Roval Warrants 
for Collections for Charitable Objects,” by 
W. A. Bewes; “ Introduction to Structural 
Botany,” part ii. (Flowerless Plants), by Dr. 
D. H. Scott, illustrated with 118 cuts; 

“ Sicily: A Volume of Travel,” by Douglas 
Sladen, with 10 full-page illustrations and 
several in the text; “The Paladins of Edwin 
the Great,” by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
with 10 full-page illustrations by Ralph Pea¬ 
cock, and cover in early British style designed 
by the same artist; “ From Fag to Monitor, or 
Fighting to the Front,” by Andrew Home, 
wi*h 10 full-page illustrations, by E. J. 
Wheeler; “ Black and Blue,” by Ascott R. 
Hope, with illustrations by C. O. Murray; 

“ The Story of Maurice Lestrange,” being an 
account of his travels and adventures in Scot¬ 
land during the year 1765, by G. W. T. Omond; 

“ A Dozen Ways of Love,” by L. Dougall; 
“Mrs. Finch-Brassey,”,by Mrs. Andrew Dean, 
new edition; “ Dress-Cutting and French 
Pattern Modelling,” new and simplified system 
of dress-cutting and tailoring, also French 
pattern modelling, as taught in the professional 
schools in Paris, by Miss Prince Browne, in 2 
vols.; “Guide to Bournemouth,” by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff, illustrated with reduced 
Ordance Survey maps; “Who’s Who in 
1897,” the 49th year of issue, entirely re¬ 
modelled and much enlarged, edited by 
Douglas Sladen; “ Z. Z. G., or The Zig-Zag 
Guide Round and About the Bold and Beauti¬ 
ful Kentish Coast,” described by F. C. Bur- 
nand, and illustrated by Phil May. 

New Editions. —“The Standard Edition of 
the Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey,” 
edited by Prof. Masson, in 14 vols.; “Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,” by J. G. Lockhart, new popu¬ 
lar edition, with 17 full-page illustrations; 

" The Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” 
by Dean Farrar; “St. Winifred’s, or The 
World of School”; “Eric, or Little by 
Little: a Tale of Roslyn School”; “Julian 

Digitized 


Home: a Tale of College life ”; “ Stories 
from Waverley for Children,” bv Mrs. Barton, 
second series; “ Plea for a Simpler life,” 
by Dr. George S. Keith, sixth edition; 
“ Brittany for Britons," with the newest prac¬ 
tical information about the towns frequented 
by the English on the Gulf of St. Malo, by 
Douglas Sladen; “ Scott’s Poems,” in (i 

vols., each containing a steel frontispiece after 
Turner, &a. 


THE 8.P.C.K. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Struggle of the Nations — Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria,” by Prof. Maspero, trans¬ 
lated by M. L. McClure, and edited by Prof. 
Sayce, with map and over 400 illustrations (this 
is a companion volume to “The Dawn of 
Civilisation,” and contains the history of the 
ancient peoples of the East from the XIVtb 
Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the Ramesside 
period); uniform library edition of Mrs. 
Ewing’s Works, vol. xvii. and vol. xviii., com¬ 
pleting the series ; “ Church Services and Service 
Books before the Reformation,” by Prof. H. B. 
Swete, with facsimiles of MSS.; John Eller- 
ton,” being a collection of his writings on 
hymnology, together with a sketch of his life 
and works, by the Rev. Henry Housman 
with portraits of Canon Ellerton and other 
hymn-writers; " The Bible in the Light of To¬ 
day,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles Croslegh; “ A 
Manual on the Means of Grace,” by Canon 
T. P. Gamier; “ The Light of Melanesia,” a 
record of thirty-five years’ mission work in 
the South Seas, by the Right Rev. H. H. Mont¬ 
gomery, Bishop of Tasmania, with map and 
several illustrations ; “ The Fathers for English 
Readers ” — “ St. Boniface,” by the Rev. I. 
Gregory Smith; “Among the Menabs; or, 
Thirteen Months on the West Coast of Mada¬ 
gascar,” by the Rev. G. Herbert Smith, with 
sketch-map and illustrations; “ The Daily Life 
of Women,” some practical suggestions, by 
K. B. Sharman; “Mission Heroes: Bishop 
Smythies,” by the Rev. E. Hermitage Day. 
with portrait; “The Romance of the Sea,” 
its fictions, facts, and folk-lore,* by Fred. 
Whymper ; “ Friendly Joey, and other Stories,” 
by Mrs. Moles worth, with coloured illustrations : 
“ Nursery Rhymes and Fables," with 60 page 
illustrations; “The Zoo : the Animal Kingdom,” 
by the late Rev. J. G. Wood and the Rev. 
Theodore Wood, series i. to iv. in 1 vol.; “ The 
Scripture and Gospel Picture Books in One 
Volume ” ; “ Jack at Sea ; or, all Work and no 
Play made Him a Dull Boy.” by G. Manville 
Fenn; “Jack Beresford's Yarn: an Ocean 
Romance,” by Harry Colling wood; “Matthew 
Parkyn,” by Mrs. Henry Clarke; “ A Little 
Lass and Lad,” by Sarah Tytler; “ The Tempta¬ 
tion of Ernest Ellerby,” by F. Lethbridge 
Farmer; “ An Ill-Matched Pair: the Story of a 
Marriage of Convenience,” by Austin Clare; 
“ Ball in valley, or a Hundred Years Ago,” 
by Archdeacon Wynne; “A Harbour Light,” 
by C. E. Mallandaine; “ Emma’s Marriage,” by 
F. E. Reade; “Miss Chilcott’s Legacy,” by 
H. Louisa Bedford; “ Punch, Judy, and Toby,” 
by M. Bramston; “Poor Little Mother,” by 
Eleanor C. Price; ‘ ‘ Smith’s Weakness: the 
Simple Tale of an Uphill Fight,” by G. Manville 
Fenn; “ A Thankful Heart,” by Lady Dun- 
boyne; “ Behind the Bow-Window,” by K. M. 
FitzGerald; “His Level Best,” by F. B. 
Forester; “Whispering Tongues,” by Phoebe 
Allen ; “ Flower and Thom,” by C. E. Mallan¬ 
daine ; “Ruth Davenant,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Bettison; “ Grandmother Gwen,” by the author 
of “ Earth’s Many Voices ”; “No. 11, Chesterton 
Street: a Story for Mothers’ Meetings,” by 
E. Jameson; “A Mystery at King’s Grant,” 
by A. E. D., author of “ A Chance Acquaint¬ 
ance”; “World’s Gain,” by Helen Shipton; 
“Aunt Dorothy’s Tea-Table,” by Catherine M. 
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MacSorlev; “A Colt from the Heather,” by 
Christabel B. Coleridge; “Peter the Peace¬ 
maker,” by E. A. T.; “ About the Feathered 
Folk,” by Crona Temple; “ Kirsty’s Prince: 
a Story of Holyrood, by Crona Temple; 


MESSRS. HENRY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Art .—“ The Pageant, 1897,” edited by C. H. 
Shannon and Gleeson White, illustrated; “ The 


P. L. 

486, 17, for Scillinn read Soeillinn. L. 18, for 
O Domnall read O Domnat'W. 

488, 4, for Insoighidh read Innsoighidh. L. 


Parade, 1897/’ an illustrated gift-book for 488 ’ 4, Insoighidh W Innsoighidh. 
bo vs and irirla. edited hv Gleeson White • “The ***_ 7 > aIld m 


Ohilbnry Folk,” by C. E. M., author boys and girls, edited by Gleeson White;“ The 
“ Adam Gorlake’s Will ” ; “A Great Ha PPy Owls,” an auto-lithographio picture- 

book, by Th. van Hoytema. 


of “Adam Gorlake’s Will”; “A Great 
Forgiveness, or The Story of Gladys,” by 
M. A. M.; “The Fortunes of the Fairlies,” by Autobiography .—“ Memoirsof Marshal Oudi- 

Lucy Hardy. . n ?t, Duo de Reggio,” compiled from the 

_ hitherto unpublished souvenirs of the Duohesse 

MR. elkin Mathews’s announcements. de by Gaston Stiegler, and translated 

, IVT , , , . by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, with two 

“Napoleon’sOpera-Glass ’ahistnomcstudy, po rtraitg ^ heliogravure; “The Recollections 
by Lew Rosen ;“Divme and Mora! Songs” by o{ Alexis de Tdcqueville,” edited by the 

T at o 1 £. C010 ^ by T ^ 8 ’ Comte deTocquevSk and translated by Alex- 

Gaskm; _Tbe _ I^nt>§ . their Lives, their nnder Teixeira da Mattos. with a nortrait in 


MR. ELKIN MATHEW8’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ander Teixeira de Mattos, with a portrait in 
heliogravure; “The Memoirs of Paul de 


Friends, and their Corresnondents ; ” new par- ^ogr^e; “Tim Memoirs of^PaT de 

* **«* 

“vH 8 r* 1 Miscellaneous .—“ The Collected Works of 

5SES*Ji. ftZ5S.£S£.J5 y w“r «•“* “w »< 


Winser, with illustrations by Margaret Winser; 
“A light Load,” by Dollie Radford—new 


Morals,” translated by Dr. William A. Hauss- 


,r. D .y new ma nn; “ Poems,” translated by John Gray; 

edition, iHurtrated ^th desips by Beatrice “The Housewife’s Referee,” by Mrs. de Salis 
Parsons; “Idylls of Spam,” by John Walker; illustrated. 7 


“ Spanish Armada,” a letter written by Capt. 

Cuellar, of the Spanish Armada, to King 
Philip II., recounting his misadventures in 
Ireland and elsewhere after the wreck of his 

ship, translated, with notes, by tt D. Bedg- B^bery’s Speeches; Phil May’s 

TVnari 1 -* M^Hh by Amraal for 1896; three vXmes of the “ New 

Katharme Tytwn, Essays upon Matthew Vagabond Library,” edited by G. B. Burgin— 
Arnold, by Arthur, Galton; “ Songs and “(Lcoigne’s Ghost,” b y G. B. Burginf “A 
Odes,” by Canon Dixon (Shilling Garland, Chinese Onium Ohekt ” hv Mr M __ > wt. 

7w o v , !i Hamlin Garland; “Indian Gup,” by an Indian 

^bv • ^Th« Ghft P lain ; “History of British’South Africa,” 

tSLIl n T * by Cob® CampbeU; “ Unknown London,” by 

St'X^’r hv A ’ T ’ Camden Pratt .' “ Rottenness: a Study of 

Studies, by P. Scbaff, with illustration by I America and England” hv Rnv«r VrJ^r- 


R. NEVILLE, H ERMA N & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


No r ’ Chinese Opium Chest,” by Mr. M 

hv T d k Daughter,” by W. Alden; “Merli 

with illustrations by T. K. Hanna; itr__. «p OHft T> n t 1 />hAr , « Pn 

"Thame. Sonnets midl Sembhmoes ” by Mar- Hamlin’GarW; “ i?dtenGup,’’b 
garet Annoux and W.B. MacdougaU; “Med.- Chap lain; .. History of BritishSou 
tations m Motley, by W. B. Harte; The bv Colin Camnhell: “Unknown T.r 


W. T. Horton; “New Poems,” by Stephen 


America and England,” by Roger Pocock; 
“ Our Sacred Books ” — part i., the Old 


E h K^ TBn,pikeTale8 ’” byth6 ° harle8 Test^neX^biXgthe laCt c^ci^ons of 
VAiHm. •* rn, n ' a f tt.j„ >, k tbe Higher Critics and the latest discoveries of 


Stephen Phillips, third edition; “Aeromanoy,” 
by Margaret L. Woods, second edition; 
“ The Unoonscious Humorist, and other 


Fiction .—“ The Passion for Romance,” by 
Edgar Jepson; “The Tides Ebb out to the 


„ vTwrrr w. 1 ’ “S Night,” being the Journal of a Young Man 

Essays.” by; E. H. Lacon Watson; ‘‘Poetryof B aiU Brooke* edited bv hi. FrienA Khtl 


Cl, n S Ba ®l Brooke; edited by his Friend, Hugh 

Tennyson, by Henr y Van D yke, fifth edition. Langley; “Lady Levallion,” by George 

MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ bv^Marv^p’ 

imnmra.vimT» “y Mal T Mann, with a frontispiece by 

.. w J T, ^ Wright; “ The Tyrants of Kool-Sim,” by 

“EveryBoy’s Book of Sport and Pastime,” J. Maclaren Cobban, cheap edition, with a 
edited by Prof. Hoffmann; “ Every Girl’s Book frontispiece by Alan Wright; “ There was once 


of Sport, Occupation and Pastime,” edited by a Prinoe,” by Mary E. Mann, oheap edition, 
Mrs. Mary Whitley; “ Scotland for Ever, or with a frontispiece by Alan Wright, 
the Adventures of Alec MeDonell,” by Colonel 

Percy Groves, with illustrations by Harry —. 

Payne; the D’Artagnan romances of 


Payne; the D Artagnan romances of 
Alexandre Dumas, in 9 vols.; the Fordham 
edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s writings, in 6 
vols.; the large-paper edition of the “King’s 
Own ” Marryat, to be completed in 19 vols.; 
Routledge’s “ Crown Classics,” a new series of 
the best standard works in English literature; 
the twenty-third edition of Charles Mackay’s 
“ 1001 Gems of Poetry,” with considerable addi¬ 
tions ; Routledge’s “ Modem Classics,” a new 
series of popular classics, printed at the Oxford 
University Press; the Notre Dame edition of 
Victor Hugo’s novels, to be completed in 13 
vols.; “The Standard Novelists,” a library of 
the twenty best novels of the twenty best j 
standard novelists; “ The Life of Queen 


THE ANNALS OF ULSTER. 


Annala Uladh. Annals of Ulster ... a 
chronicle of Irish affairs A.d. 431—1131: 
1135—1541. Vol. III., A.D. 1379—1541. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
B. MacCarthy, D.D., M.R.I.A. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Oonnoil of the Royal Irish 
Academy. (Dublin: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1895.) 

We resume the list of oorrigenda commenced in I 


Victoria,” by G. Barnett Smith, brought down the Academy of September 12 : 


to September, 1896; new novels by Colonel p. l. 

R. H. Savage and Nat Gould; a new edition of 478, 6, for ceirbach read cerrbach. L. 21, for 
Nugent’s French Dictionary, edited by J. Calbaigh (aoc. sg.!) read CalbacA. 

Duhamel; “ The Fernandez Reciter,” in 2 vols., L. 21, for Minohaisc read Minchasc. 

popular and humorous; a complete edition of 480, 12, for de read do. LI. 26, 31, for iarradh I 
Carleton’s “Traits and Stories of the Irish read ianaidh. 

Peasantry ” ; and new volumes of Routledge’s 484, 25, for fedhan read fedhain (the following 
Household Books, the Oval Series, the Olive adj. mor, a dat. sg. fern., is a scribal 


Books, and the Ariel Sbakspere. 


error for moir). 


15, after air insert 7 ; and in the 
6 translation, for “tho” read “Mm 

and the.” 

490, 4, for ciaredh read ouimM, which is plain 
~ in the MS., and cancel note 4. L. 6 , 

8 before fer insert 7 . L. 11, for an 

? read in. L. 26, for Sluagh read 

SluaigedA. 

3 492, 5, for Des read Dess. L. 22, for scel- 
® aighacht read scelaighec/d. 

494, 16, for dadnacht read daunnacM. 

496, 2, for lin read linn. L. 6, for Cilli read 
1 Cille, and so in p. 510,1. 2; p. 512, 

0 11.9, 19; p. 516,11.1, 5; p. 522,1. 10; 

p. 524, 1. 6 ; p. 556, 1. 25; p. 670, 
. 1. 9. L. 11, for cunntaberta read 

. cunntabarta, and so in p. 506,1. 21. 

498, 6 , for morann read monin (better mdran). 

[ 500, 3, for brises read brisis. L. 9, prefix 7 , 

’ and for soime read roime. L. 19, 

1 for fa read sa. L. 20, for Vt 

n-Shligech read fii t-Shligech, and 
for duthadh (acc. sg.!) read duth- 
aigh. 

504, 5, prefix “ a,” and in the translation, for 
“ the prey ” read “ their prey.” 

1 506, 3, for an t-en macgoill read an t-enmao 
goill. L. 7, for arneis read airaeis. 
L. 17, for Marradh read hiarratdA. 
L. 18, for fuar read fuair. 

508, 15, for braithrach read braithrecA. L. 17, 
for coganta read conganta. L. 22, 
for the second mordn read marbtAur. 
510, 5, for hUaltair read Uhaltair—Val- 
tair. L. 11, for Domnaiill read 
Domnafd. 

512, 21, for d’ar’n-iadmaidh (pret. pass.!) read 
darn-iadmad, a scribal error for dar’ 
iadadh. 

514, 3, for galluglaich read galluclatcd. (So 
in p. 538, 1. 19, p. 540, 1. 5, p. 544, 

L 27, p. 562, 1L 23, 25, for galld- 
glach read galloclach, and in p. 542, 

1 . 10 , for ghalloglachaib read ghal- 
lodachaib.) L. 21 , for Innis read Inis. 
516, 5, p. 542, L 28, for duthaidhe, dhuthaidhe 
read duthaidhe, dhuthatyhe. 

518, 4, for Loiscis read Loisgis. L. 16, for 
Coille read Coilled. 

520, 1, for Clafnn-fnnsi read Clafn-innsi. 

522, 9, for le read la. L. 20 , for Duine- 
hiascighe read Duine hiasc. 

524, 23, for mac (gen. sg.!) read mic. L. 26, 
for min read minn. L. 29, for oell 
read cellati. 

526, 2, for ansa read annsa. L. 4, for deic- 
maid read dechmad. L. 5, for ites 
read iter. L. 14, for Domnaill read 
nDomnaid. L. 16, for uima read 
nime. 

528, 8 , for Tire-n-Eogain read Tire hEogain. 
L. 20, for lin read linn. 

530, 24, for si read sa. L. 27, after righ insert 
7 ; and then in the translation, for 
of the sons of king or lord read as 
a king’s son and as a lord. 

534, 10, 11, for Tigemain read Tigernafy. 

536, 17, for Domnall read Donn. L. 28, for 
Almainniich, Prusainnich read Al- 
mainnich, Spainnich; and in the 
translation, for Prussians and Saxons 
read Spaniards and English. That 
the Prussians were in 1522 at war 
with the French is an historical nidus 
equinus reserved for Dr. MacCarthy, 
who here misread the ligature of s 
and p as Pros. 

540, 2, for Tir read Tire. L. 21, for loisoit 
read loisosit. 

542, 9, for do ronnsat read doronsat. L. 19, 

Di 
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544, 10, for treicatar read, treicetar. L. 17, for 
6 ’tchulatur read 6 ’tchualatwr. L. 
19, for ffichbatur read facbatur. 

546, 4, for inchiiganta read inchnnganta. L. 

10 , for comarbadh read commarb adh. 
LI. 15, 30, for o’tchualadb read 
o’tbhuala. 

548, 3, for tr&ghach read treighech. L. 15, 
/>.r rannaidhacht read rannaidhecht 
(better rannaighecht). L. 22, for 
mur read muir. 

550, 11 , for anaisgaidh read anaisgidh. L. 16, 
for Luinnnin read Lunnuinn. L. 
22 , for rai read s;ii. 

552, 26, for duthaidh read diitbaigh. L. 29, 
for Tigema na Trin-Conghail read 
Tigema Trin ConghaO. 

554, 15, for Dochartaigh Iarter the MS. has 
Dochart arter. L. 26, for Ciarraidhi 
read Ciarraighi. 

556, 10, for mocheirghi read moic[h]eirghi. 

558, 2, for du read do. L. 6 , read dhuth aigh. 

L. 17, read diitbaigh. L. 20, for 
aen aimsir read enaimsir. 

566, 16, for iter obar read itir obair. L. 23, 
dele the second fer. 

668 , 15, for Donnchaidh read DomnaiW, and so 
in the translation. 

570, 1, for dhol read dhul. L. 4, read dhuth- 
aigh. L. 18, for comhaill read 
comball. 

572, 10, for scribedh read scribadh. L. 31, for 
do lacht read don luoht. 

674, 2 , for reachaigh read reacaigh. L. 28, 
for aimser (dat. sg.!) read aims ir. 

576, 2 , for d’ealathadh read d’ealathatn. L. 

13, for airmhtir read arimhtbir. 
L. 23, for aithneoh read aithnedA. 

578, 8 , for duth&dh, mocheirghi read duthaig, 
moichdirghi. L. 12, for diarmhe 
read diainnhe. L. 13, for teris read 
taris. L. 21, for idom read edon 
(MS. . 1 .). 

580, 8 , for bualedh read buailedh. L. 9, for 
imruaigthe read imruagfAa. 

582, 20, for sdnir .... acinedhach read sdinir 
. . . . na cinedhach, “ the rudder of 
the kindreds.” 

584, 10 , after Magbnnsa insert mic Tomais. 

L. 14, for les read leis. L. 20, after 
thShaxanaigh insert go Baile atha. 

586, 14, for Qoidhil read GaidhiZ. L. 15, for 
cumartha (vox nihili translated by 
“ratifications”) read cnnnartha, 
“bargains.” L. 27, for siughudh 
read Buig igud, better suidigud. 

588, 4, omit le, as there are two puncta delentia 
under it. L. 6 , for loiscadh read 
loscadh. L. 10, for tiucfedh read 
tiucfadh. L. 12, after sin insert lais 
(“ by him ”). L. 13, for lind read 
lion. 

590, 15, for Sil read Siol. 

594, 11. 1, 30, for gu madh, Gu madh read 
gun adh, Gun adh. L. 13, for 1m- 
coimedh read Imcoim id. L. 23, for 
Od’chualadh read 6 ’dohiiala. 

596, 23, p. 598,1. 27, for chloinn read ohlainn. 

598, 11, after Taedhg insert 6 g. L. 26, for 
Domnaiill read DomnaiU. 

600, 7, for chainneochfadh read chuinneoch- 
fadh. LI. 8 , 11, for adubert read 
adubairt. 

602, 15, for Megh-Uidhir read Meg-uidhir. 

604, last line, for Clam-inis read Claen-inis. 

606, 14, fur caicb read caeich. 

608, 21 , for Annas read Annrias. 

610, 1 , for ugh (perfect) read 6 g (young). 

614, 11, for du O, and in p. 616, 1. 24, for du 
Ath, read d’uath, where the aspirated 
t is a littera otiosa. 


P. L. 

616, 9, for Raghilligh read BaghalliyA, and 
for in dubhthari read in Dnbhthair, 
and in the translation, for of the 
Sternness read Brian of the Dubh- 
thar. 

618, 2 , for fir leanan read firleannan. L. 5, 
dele na. L. 8 , for d’eigi do[in] read 
d’eig don. L. 9, for Shabhaeis read 
Shabhoeis. L. 21, before teaohd 
insert a. L. 26, for Thorrgherl- 
bhaigh read Thorrghealbhaty/j (better 
Thoirdhealbhaigh). 

620, 1 , for eeaan read ceann. L. 7, for 
Torrghealbadh read Torrghealboch. 
L. 20 , for tuaith chonnaichch read 
tuaidh oonnaioh (better tuaigh con- 
naidh). L. 22, for buainidhe read 
buannoidh (better buanaidh). 

622, 17, for hlnnis-sgeillin read hlnis sgeillinn. 
626, 9, /or carrdis read cairdis. L. 19, after 
Corbmac insert mao. L. 26, for 
iarradh read iarraidh. 

628, 4, for triur read triar. L. 16, for Ar[da]- 
Macha read Ardmacha. 

630, 19, for crochad read oreachadh; and in the 
translation, for hung read raided. 
632, 6 , for Dundara read Dudara. L. 10, for 
h[Aith]ne read Uathne. 

So much for corrections of the printed text. 
Some of the errors above pointed out are typo¬ 
graphical, resulting from the employment of 
the so-called Irish character; but most are due 
to ignorance of the elements of Middle-Irish 
palaeography and grammar, and to consequent 
inability to extend contractions rightly. The 
numerous mistakes in the translation and notes 
must be reserved for another occasion. 

Whitley Stokes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SEMITIC ORIGINAL OF SOME NEW TESTA¬ 
MENT PASSAGES. 

Trim : Sept, 18, 1898 . 

In the numbers of the Academy for Septem¬ 
ber 5 and 12, Mr. P. P. Badham and Mr. N. 
Herz refer to some passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment which I tried to explain as translations 
of a Semitic original. Both of them seem to 
be unaware that I have treated the same ques¬ 
tion at greater length in a little book, Philoloyica 
sacra, Bemerkungen fiber die Urgestalt der 
Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte, published 
two or three months ago by Beuther & 
Beichard at Berlin. I beg permission to refer 
the readers of the Academy to this publication 
(pp. 27-36, 40, 41). Here it must suffice to 
state why I cannot accept the criticisms of 
either of my opponents. 

(1) Mr. Badham derives the peculiar word 
Iftdpumre (Acts iii. 14) from Malachi iii. 13. If 
this be the case, the author of the Acts himself 
(according to the theory of Prof. Blass) or the 
corrector, if the reading bpyhcratree comes from 
him, will fall under the same condemnation of 
“slender knowledge of the Septuagint”; for 
they replaced a reading, derived from the 
prophet (iftipwar «), by another [fpehraaSe), 
which has nothing to do with the prophetical 
passage. 

(2) Mr. Herz is quite right in saying that 
the resemblance which Mr. Badham found out 
between these passages of the Acts and Malachi 
is very slight; but for the rest he agrees with 
him, and criticises me for not having seen that 
the Septuagint of Job xv. 10 and xxxv. 16 
read 723 , and not 733. In the publication 
mentioned above, I have expressly stated that 
it is the same thing whether we think of 733 
or of 723 (pp. 40, 41), supporting it with 
several passages from the Greek Old Testament, 
where 7Q3 and 133 or 133 and 133 are 
confounded (Psalms xxxiii. 10, 2 Sam. xxii. 21, 


Lucian). Mr. Herz proposes p'rHN and 
P'ms- But can he show any passage where 
the one corresponds to fiapimtiv, the other to 

apvurOai ? 

(3) A “more serious mistake” Mr. Herz 
finds in my identification of IBrtxol (Matt. vi. 7) 
— Aoivol (Luke xi. 2 D) = C'12n. But he 
does not even mention the faot, that not only in 
the Septuagint of Job xl. 25 is Hebrew cheber 
rendered by tBvos, but that also in the First 
Book of Maccabees, xii. 3, xv. 1, Hebrew cheber 
and rosh cheber on the Maocabean coins corre¬ 
spond with (Svos and Uripxns. If, then, the 
noun cheber is rendered by the noun Wrot, why 
should it be impossible that the ad j active chii be r 
should correspond with the adjective i9vuc6s ? 
This question is, however, too intricate to be 
treated here; and the same is the case with the 
assumption of Mr. Herz, that the original 
Gospel was written in Aramaic and not in 
Hebrew. Quite recently an authority like 
Dalman expressed his firm conviction that 
JesuB spoke Aramaic, but Dalman was not 
equally certain whether the Gospel was not 
first written in Hebrew. This would be almost 
settled, if I am correct in another identifica¬ 
tion, which will be published in the forth¬ 
coming number of the Expositor)/ Times. 
Luke vi. 30, 6 alpar is in Hebrew Nt£72il (ha- 
nose) ; the same word Nt2?3n = ngz’an (ha- 
nbshe), is “ he who lends,” or “ from whom 
one borrows ” = Matt. v. 42, rhr eixorra M o-oD 
SaelaarrScu. I do not know of similar equiva¬ 
lents in Aramaic. 

I must not trespass on your columns; but it 
remains my pleasant duty to express my sincere 
thanks for the generous words from the pen of 
Prof. Cheyne, which appeared in the same 
number in which Mr. Herz endorsed the judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Badham. 

E. Nestle. 


“nyren’s cricketer’s tutor.” 

London: Bn*. 19,1896. 

When Mr. Charles Whibley wrote an intro¬ 
duction, three years ago, to a new edition of this 
early classic of cricket, he was led away by his 
enthusiasm to claim all the literary merit of the 
book for Nyren, and to discredit the suggestion 
that this was due to the original editor, C. C. C. 
(Charles Cowden Clarke). 

In our notice of Mr. Wbibley’s edition 
(Academy, June 24,1893), we ventured to argue 
the point from intrinsic evidence. We quoted 
passage after passage which oould only have 
come from the pen not of the Hampshire rustic, 
but of the friend of Charles Lamb. And we 
concluded: “ The reminiscences may be those 
of Nyren, but the voice is the voioe of Cowden 
Clarke.” 

Whether Mr. Whibley was converted, we 
know not. But a greater than he, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, was good enough to write that he 
thought we had proved our case. ' 

The demonstration has come at last. In the I 
autobiographic sketch entitled My Long Life, 1 
which Mrs. Cowden Clarke has this week pub- | 
lished, she says of her husband under date 
1829: 

“ Besides his theatrical and fine art notices, Charles 
busied himself with writing some books he had in i' 
hand . . . and a third named * Nyren’s Cricketer’s 
Guide,’ which was the result of putting into read¬ 
able form the recollections of a vigorous old Mend 
who had been a famous cricketer in his youth 
and early manhood, and who, in his advanced age, 
used to come and communicate his cricketing ex¬ 
periences to Charles with chuckling pride and 
complacent reminiscence ” (p. 87). 

Habemus confitentem ream. 1 

, J. s. c, I 
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EARLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE GRAIL LEGEND 
IN ENGLAND. 

London: Sept. 30, 1?98. 

Mr. Shedlock, in the last number of the 
’ Academy (p. 207, col. 1), quotes the well-known 
passage of Helinandus as evidence that the 
) Grail legend was known in this country as 
early as 717. A.D. It is, however, only evidence 
■ that Helinandus (who, by the way, is later, 
not earlier than Chretien, os Mr. Shedlock 
states) was acquainted with the romance known 
as the Grand St, Graal, from which he has 
bodily taken over story and date. 

The only valid reasons for surmising possible 
knowledge of the legend in England prior to 
the twelfth century are touched upon in my 
(frail Legend (pp. 221 et seg.), to which I may 
be allowed to refer Mr. Shedlock. 

Alfred Nutt. 


8CIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOOY. 

“ Kbilinschriitliche Bibliothek.” — Samm- 
lung von Assyrischrn und Bahyloni sc.hen Texten. 

Edited by E. Schrader. Vol. IV. (Berlin: 
Beuther & Beichard.) Another volume of 
1 Prof. Schrader’s useful library of cuneiform 
texts has just made its appearance. It con¬ 
tains transliterations and translations of a very 
large number of legal textB and contracts by 
Dr. Peiser, who has specially devoted himself 
to this particular class of documents. We 
begin with contracts and legal decisions which 
I belong to the Babylonia of the age of Abraham, 
i and end with the 219th year of the Arsakid era or 
I ! 93 b.c. Dr. Peiser includes among them many 
of the Kappadokian tablets, the reading and 
translation of which are still a matter of great 
difficulty. He agrees with the view first put 
forward by myself that these tablets must be 
referred to the fourteenth century b.c., though 
palaeographical and other reasons have lately 
made me wonder whether, after all, they 
should not be relegated to an earlier period— 
1 that of the first dynasty of Babylon. His 
translations of them are, of course, to a con¬ 
siderable extent tentative, and he is certainly 
wrong in correcting Delitzsch’s ga into ik. 
The name which he reads Suiglia, for example, 
is really Sngalia, which we also find in early 
Babylonian contracts. These latter still present 
many difficulties to the translator as well as to 
I the tranaliterator, although the enormous 

I number of them lately found at Tello, 

Niffer, Jokha, and elsewhere has made 
j their decipherment more practicable. The 
' contracts and other legal documents of the 
later Babylonian age can now be read with 
comparatively little trouble. The importance 
of such documents for the history, as well as 
for the social and economical life, of Babylonia 
and Assyria cannot easily be over-estimated. 
In fact, the whole daily life of the people lies 
spread out in them before us, as it were, and a 
1 good part of ourknowledgeofBabylonianhistory 

in the Abrahamic age is dependent on the dates 
attached to the records of legal decisions and 
commercial transactions. It is now too late 
for any change to be made in the general plan 
of the “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” but the 
I newly-published volume makes me wish more 
I than ever that room had been found in it for 
j notes which are not merely textual or philo¬ 
logical. As it is, however, the “ Bibliothek ” 
is a monument for which Assyriology will ever 
hold in honour Prof. Sohrader’s name. 

Assyrisches Handworterhuch. By Er. Delitzsch. 

1 Parts 3 and 4. (Leipzig : Hinrichs; London : 
Luzac.) I have already given Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Assyrian Dictionary a warm greeting in the 
Academy, and the two parts now issued com- 
I plete the work. The rapidity with which it 
has been brought to a conclusion enhanoes its 


value. Not, indeed, that it is a dictionary in 
the ordinary sense of the term : it is rather the 
skeleton of a dictionary, which the scholars of a 
future generation may perhaps be able to com¬ 
pile. The cuneiform literature yet examined 
is but a tithe of that which actually exists, 
and Prof. Delitzsch’s volumes do not profess to 
contain all the words which have been noted 
even in this fragment of a vast literature. We 
have only to compare them with such parts of 
Dr. Muss-Amolt’s Dictionary as have already 
been published, to see how eclectio Prof. 
Delitzsch has sometimes been. And yet Dr. 
Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionary itself takes no notice 
of many words which every Assyriologist who 
has a competent acquaintance with Assyrian 
literature will have recorded in his note-book. 
We are not yet past the age of vocabularies 
rather than of dictionaries, and it will be many 
generations before we are so. A comparison 
between Prof. Delitzsch and Dr. Muss-Amolt will 
suggest another fact: how imperfect our philo¬ 
logical knowledge of Assyrian still is. As I 
turn over the pages of Prof. Delitzsch’s Dic¬ 
tionary, my eye frequently falls upon words to 
which I should attach a different signification 
from that assigned to them in it; still more 
frequently upon words the signification of 
which is probable and nothing more. But, 
after all, this is also the case with a good many 
words in the Hebrew Lexicon ; and the ever- 
increasing bulk of cuneiform literature, as well 
as the large mass of lexical tablets it contains, 
gives the Assyriologist an advantage which the 
Hebraist does not possess. And Prof. Delitzsoh’s 
work will materially lighten the task of the 
decipherer, not only by its clear and orderly 
collection of Assyrian words, but still more by 
its copious quotation of the passages in which 
the words occur. These enable the student to 
test the meanings assigned to the words in 
question, and determine for himself whether or 
not he shall follow the Professor in his ex¬ 
planation of some particular verb or noun. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts. 
By James A. Craig. Vol. I. (Leipzig: Hin¬ 
richs.) This is a large and well got-up book, 
containing a considerable number of cuneiform 
texts, beautifully printed on luxurious paper, 
and it is correspondingly expensive. Whether 
Assyrian students, who are proverbially not 
the wealthiest of men, can afford to buy works 
like this, which cost more than a volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
crammed as the latter is with texts, is a 
question which, I think, may reasonably be 
asked. The sumptuousness and consequent 
cost of the volume, however, do not interfere 
with the excellence of Prof. Craig’s copies of 
various texts containing prayers, oracles, 
hymns, and the like, now in the British 
Museum, or with the accuracy with which they 
have been reproduced. But it is a pity that 
the explanations of them should be of the 
meagrest kind, even this, however, being said 
to be “ in several cases given under reserve”— 
a condition which unfortunately applies to most 
translations of cuneiform texts, and indeed to 
most of the conclusions of a progressive science. 
For translations and fuller information we are 
referred to a later volume, the consequence 
being that the volume just published will be of 
service only to Assyrian scholars. This is the 
more to be regretted as the texts contain a good 
deal which the student of Semitic religion or 
of tne Old Testament would be glad to know. 
He will therefore be tantalised by Prof. Craig’s 
words in the preface : “ The supreme and all- 
sustaining power of the gods, belief in the 
efficacy of prayer and of sacrifice that is well¬ 
pleasing, stern doctrines of sin and guilt, re¬ 
deeming doctrines of grace and pardon, belief 
in the abiding presence of the god with king’s 
armies and individuals, belief in divine commu¬ 
nications through dreams, visions, and oracles, j 


by which direction was given in times of doubt 
—these were all prominent doctrines ” in Baby¬ 
lonian religion. 


Two articles on the date of the Fall of 
Nineveh may be signalised here. One was pub¬ 
lished in the Revue des Questions historigues for 
January, 1896, by the Abbe de Moor, and seeks 
to show on the basis of inscriptions that the 
date is 60S b.c. ; the other was read before the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 
August, 1893, by the eminent classical scholar 
M. Theodore Beinach, under the title of “ La 
Bataille de Magdolos et la Chute de Ninive.” 
In this the author points out that the battle of 
Magdolos referred to by Herodotus is not to be 
identified with the defeat of Josiah at Megiddo, 
but must be an engagement at Migdol, which 
took place a few months earlier and caused the 
transference of the Empire of Asia from the 
Assyrians to Egypt. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

On October 1, the Clarendon Press will 
publish two quarterly Sections of the New 
English Dictionary : one, continuing D, by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray ; and the other, continuing 
F, by Mr. Henry Bradley. 

Dr. Murray’s Section, from Disburden to 
Disobservant, contains 1396 main words, 27 
combinations explained under these, and 127 
subordinate entries ; 1550 in all. Of the 1396 
main words, 926 are current and native or fully 
naturalised, 464 are marked as obsolete, and only 
6 as alien or not fully naturalised. 

The words of Latin (or French) derivation in 
Dis-, which were entered upon in the preceding 
Section, are here continued. They form an 
almost solid block, interrupted only by dish 
(with its compounds and derivatives), which is 
the only word of Old English age included ; and 
even this is originally from Latin, though 
adopted in West Germanic probably before the 
English conquest of Britain. Later representatives 
of the same Latin word are dais, desk, disk, and 
discus, the differentiation of which is noteworthy. 
The unusually large proportion of obsolete words 
confirms what has been pointed out before, as to 
the classes of words that the language has dis¬ 
carded since the twelfth century. 

Of the dis- words interest attaches to the sense- 
history of discipline, disclaim, discount, discover, 
discretion, disease, disgrace, disguise, dishabille, 
dishevel, dislocate, with their related groups. But 
the most interesting word in these pages is 
dismal, the full history of which is here for the 
first time exhibited. Contemporary evidence 
shows this to have been originally the Anglo- 
French dis mal = Latin dies mali, evil or ill- 
omened days, the “ Egyptian days ’’ of the 
mediaeval calendar; and it was so applied for 
more than three centuries. It is only as we 
come down near 1600 that we find other things 
than days characterised as “ dismal ” ; and when 
Minsheu, in 1617, derived the word from dies 
mal us “ an euill and vnhappie time” (a derivation 
discarded by Dr. Trench as “ one of those 
plausible etymologies which one learns after a 
while to reject with contempt ”), he wa9 doubtless 
going upon the use of the word within his own 
memory. 

Mr. Bradley’s Section includes the latter part 
of the article fish (verb) and the words from 
fishable to Jlexuose, and contains 956 main 
words, 314 combinations explained under these, 
and 170 subordinate entries ; 1440 in all. Of 
the 956 main words, 731 are current and native 
or fully naturalised, 205 are marked as obsolete, 
and 20 as alien or not fully naturalised. 

Of the 1812 words contained in this Section, not 
more than thirty-five existed in Old English. The 
most striking characteristic of the portion of the 
English vocabulary here dealt with is the abnnd- 
Digitized by \ jUUyiv. 
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anee of words which are of onomatopoeic origin, 
or which have been influenced in their sense- 
development by their apparently imitative or 
expressive sound ; as fizz, fizzle, flab, flabbergast, 
flabby, flack, flacker, f aff, flap, flapdoodle, flare, 
flash, flasker, flaunt, &c. Among the words inter¬ 
esting on account of their variety of meanings 
(on the development of which new light has m 
most instances been thrown by the quotations) 
are fit (seven words so spelt), fix, flag (twelve 
words), flake (nine ■words), flame, flap, flare, flash 
(nine words), flat, flatter, flaw, fleet (ten words), 
flesh and its derivatives. The etymological notes 
on most of these words will be found to contain 
facts not given in other English Dictionaries, or 
corrections of commonly accepted errors ; other 
articles of etymological interest are, flamfexo, 
flamingo, flannel, flask, flavour, flee, / leech. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sm John Evans, treasurer of the Royal 
Society, has been nominated president for the 
meeting of the British Association, which is to 
be held next year at Toronto; and August 13 
has been fixed as the date of the meeting. The 
list of vioe-presidents includes Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Dawson, and 
President Lamb. Bristol has been chosen as 
the place of meeting in 1898; and Dover for 
1899, when the French Association will also be 
holding its meeting at Boulogne. The list of 
the council includes the following new names: 
Captain E. W. Creak, Dr. John Hopkinson, 
Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. W. H. Preeoe, and Prof. 
E. B. Tylor—who fill the five vacancies caused 
by retirement in rotation. During the past 
year the following foreign men of science have 
been elected corresponding members: Prof. 
Emil C. Hansen, of Copenhagen ; Prof. F. 
Paschen, of Hanover; Prof. Ira Ramsen, of 
Baltimore, and Prof. C. Bunge, of Hanover. 
The total of the grants appropriated to scien¬ 
tific purposes at the Liverpool meeting amount 
to £1355, as compared with £1104 atlpswich. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes and Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
of Liverpool, propose to publish, with Max 
Niemeyer, of Halle, an Archiv fur Celtische 
Lexicographic. Among the special objects which 
they have in view is to supply a dictionary to 
the great body of Midcue Irish literature, 
unpublished vernacular glossaries, an alpha¬ 
betical index to the glosses of Old Welsh, Old 
Breton, and Old Cornish, lists of loan-words 
in the several Celtic languages, and an onomas- 
tioon of personal and place names in Ireland 
Sootland, Wales, and Brittany. Contributions 
will be printed in German, English, French, 
and Italian. 


FINE ART. 

Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi¬ 
tecture. By F. P. Evans. (Heinemann.) 

This volume is a perfect treasure-house of 
information, and in its soope is larger than 
its title indicates, for it deals not only with 
the work of the mason, bat with that of the 
missal painter and even with that of the 
theologian. It is written, too, in a spirited 
and vivacious style, which makes us ready 
to forgive a slight tendency to over-positive- 
ness of statement, and a certain indigestible 
quality almost inevitable when, as here, 
compression is push ad to the utmost limits 

The attitude of official Christianity to¬ 
wards natural science may not be entirely 
satisfactory, even at the end of die nine¬ 
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teenth century. In its early and medieval 
period—the period during which symbolism 
was chiefly practised—it was a marvel of 
grotesqueness. This is equally true, 
whether one refers to the written word 
or the painted effigy, to the illumination 
done in the monkish scriptorium, or to the 
“ stone pages ” of cathedral walls. In such 
representations as these, it is often hard to 
know what manner of beast is intended. It 
is still harder to decipher what they are 
doing, what they symbolise, or whether 
they symbolise anything at all. Occasionally, 
no doubt, we come across plain bits of 
history, as in the hunt of Theodorio, 
where the Arian hunter is himself hunted 
of Satan, to be found by the west door of 
San Zenone, in Verona. Sometimes, again, 
they are in the nature of imaginative genre, 
OB in the so-called Lombard sculptures at 
8. Michele, in Pavia, whioh seem to portray 
the gymkhana of an unknown and savage 
people. Mostly, however, these things are 
symbolical, either directly or through con¬ 
vention, and there is an esoteric justifica¬ 
tion for the existence of these queer animals 
and for the queer things they are doing. 
To the conundrums thus presented, many of 
which are calculated to puzzle an otherwise 
expert medievalist, the author has been at 
pains to provide us with the key. 

Mr. Evans’s personal acquaintance with 
the ecclesiastical fauna is extensive and 
peculiar, and he has skimmed for us no 
inconsiderable portion of the German lite¬ 
rature now current on the subject. The 
most important fact to remember in these 
matters is, of course, that, in the patristic 
conception, the visible creation was itself the 
image or symbol of the invisible world. 
The Fathers, too, inherited a vast amount of 
pseudo-scienoe, not only from Jewish, but 
from Gentile sources; while the lives of 
many of the ablest of them were spent in 
Egypt, where symbolical representation had 
been practised for four thousand years. 
Who the Father was who first sys¬ 
tematised the errant animal symbolism 
of early Christianity, is as hopeless an 
inquiry as to seek for the author of the 
Eugubine Tables. The Alexandrian Greek 
who wrote the Physiologus, and whose 
work, as it has come down to us, is probably 
a re-hash of various originals, was, if not 
the earliest, the most popular exponent of 
this lore. “No book, says Mr. Evans, 
“ except the Bible, has been so widely 
diffused among so many peoples and for so 
many centuries.” It has oertainly been 
widely translated. There is conclusive 
evidence of the existence of early versions, 
or variants, in Latin, Ethiopia, Arabic, 
Armenian, Syriac, Saxon, Icelandic, Spanish, 
Provencal, and German. The French 
“Bestiaries” are also founded on the 
Physiologus, among whioh is to be 
numbered the Norman “Livres des Crea¬ 
tures,” dedicated by Philippe de Thaun to 
Adela of Louvaine, Henry Beauderc’s 
queen. The Latin version of the book is, 
of course, the direct source of all these 
later works, and to it may be traced most 
of the marvels of natural history that 
appear in medieval art and medieval lite¬ 
rature. What the character of its science 
is may be fairly ganged by the account of 
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the beast that most frequently ooeurs—the ’i 
lion: - 

“ First, when he perceives that the hunters are ? 
pursuing him, he erases his footprints with his l 1 
tail, so that he cannot be traced to his lair. In o 
like manner Our Saviour, the lion of the tribe l<- 
of Judah, conoealed all traces of His Godhead : 
when He descended to the earth and entered : 
the womb of the Virgin Mary. Secondly, the ' 
lion always sleeps with his eyes open; so Our ' 
Lord slept with His body on the cross, but 
awoke at the right hand of His Father. 
Thirdly, the lioness brings forth her whelps £ 
dead, and watohes over them until, after three 
days, the lion comes and howls over them and 
vivifies them by his breath. So the Almighty 
Father recalled to life His only begotten Son, 
who on the third day was thus raised from the ' 
dead, and will likewise raise us all up to eternal - 
life.” 

And all this was aocepted not only by the 
monkish artificers, as is seen at S. Lorenz : 
in Niirnberg, in the Dom at Augsburg, 1 
and on the bronze doors of Pisa; but clear¬ 
headed thinkers, like Abelard, sang 

“ utleonis catului 
resurrexit Dominos, 
quern rugitus patrius 
die tertia. 
suscd tat vivifious.” 

Not leas wonderful is the aooount given of , 
the unicorn, whose supposed gentleness to , 
chaste virgins made him a symbol of the j 
Incarnation. The eagle, too, renewing hie 
youth by plunging thrice into a spring of ; 
water, became a symbol of the saving : 
efficacy of baptism. But the list is inter¬ 
minable ; the whale, the phoenix, the ele- 1 
phant, the peacock, the panther, the beaver, 
the partridge, the crow, the turtle dove, and 
the other denizens of the sacred menagerie 
—each has its appropriate m oralite. 

With the transfer of building operations 
from the hands of the monks to that of the 
free companies of masons, a fresh element 
was introduced. How often geese and 
foxes and parrots appear in the Soutane, 
is a familiar fact to all who hare studied, 
however superficially, the ecclesiastical 
sculpture of the late thirteenth and the 
fourteenth century. As we oome later in 
the series, when the corruption of the 
papacy was more acutely felt, and 
in the early days of the Beformation, 
the old beast - symbolism was largely 
replaced by beast-satire. In this manner 
says Mr. Evans, with pardonable if un¬ 
necessary warmth, “the whole beast epos 
was diverted from its original oourse into j 
the more or lees filthy channel of religious 
controversy.” A most remarkable feature 
of this development is the composure with 
which sincere and even ardent Catholics j 
ridiculed practices tolerated, and more than , 
tolerated, by the Roman See. The Jews j 
had always been exposed to this sort of 
attack. The figure of one of the chosen 
people Booking the dugs of a sow had been . 
a standing anti-semite joke throughout the * 
Middle Ages; but the extension of this sort 
of satire to the priests and friars of the 
Church of Western Christianity, prior to the 
Beformation, is one of the most singular 
signs of the times with which the historian 
has to deal. 

We are quite unable, in a cursory notice 
like this, to deal with the many curious , 
and sometimes disputable points to which j 
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Mr. Evans calls attention. We hardly 
t think, however, that in the philosophical 
’portion of his treatise (in whioh he mainly 
follows Grimm) he lays quite enough stress 
on the peculiar influence of the totem, or 
quite satisfactorily accounts for its origin. 
His work is on the whole extremely well 
done, and the illustrations in the text are 
admirably chosen, and sufficiently executed. 
His book is one that must find a place on 
the shelf of every student of the religious 
iart of the medieval builder. 

Reginald Hughes. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED.) 

The imdonnentionod CASES, for which has not been j 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by tho CHARITY ORGANI¬ 
ZATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assist¬ 
ance will bo gladly received by C. S. Locn, Secretary, 
15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

19,07fi.—,£3 ilg. Gd. needed to complete an allowance for a man who 
ha* worked for one firm for over twenty yours, hut is now disabled 
through iMiralvsis. He ia dependent on his club and the little his. 
wife earns. There arc four young children, one of whom is crippled 
ilia former masters help. 


NOTES ON AST AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Art Annual for 1896, to be published 
with the November magazines, will be devoted 
to the life and work of Mr. Marcus Stone, K.A. 
The text will be written by Mr. A. L. Baldry; 
and there will be four full-page plates, besides 
sixty illustrations in the text. The picture of 
“ A Prior Attachment,” forming part of the 
Chantry bequest, will be given in photogravure; 
and “ Edward II. and Piers Gaveston,” one of 
the artist’s earlier works, as a line engraving. 

The October number of the Portfolio will 
consist of the second part of Mr. Walter Arm¬ 
strong’s monograph on Velasquez, dealing 
with his art. The whole will then be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Seeley in a single volume, 
with eight plates and more than sixty minor 
illustrations. 

The Photographic Salon, or annual exhibi¬ 
tion of selected examples of pictorial photo¬ 
graphy, opened this week in the Dudley 
(jxallery, Piccadilly. It will remain open until 
November 7. 

! Dering the first month after the re-opening 
of the National Portrait Gallery, the number 
of visitors was no less than 49,245 ; but in the 
two following months (May and June) the 
numbers fell to 29,146 and 20,466. Owing to 
the absence of artificial light the Sunday 
opening of this gallery, and also of the 
National Gallery, will terminate with the 
present month. 

The following is a list of the chief acqui¬ 
sitions of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
made by purchase during the past year: a 
Madonna and Child, with St. John, by Botti¬ 
celli ; a portrait of Count Alborghetti, of 
Bergamo, and his son, by Moroni; a portrait 
of Mrs. Palk, by Sir Joshua Beynolds (1761); 
the original study of “The White Horse,” 
by Constable; and “ The Lion Hunt,” by 
Delacroix (1858). There was also purchased a 
collection of fifty-nine Greek vases, formerly 
belonging to M. van Branteghem, of Brussels, 
which are not only of the first importance as 
regards quality, but are specially notable for 
the number of signed examples. The same 
purchase included eighty exceptionally fine 
Greek coins, ten gems of admirable workman¬ 
ship, a funerary chaplet of gold, and sundry 
bronzes and miscellaneous objects. 


18,94*—£5 4s. required to continue a weekly allowance of rts. fid. to a 
very respectable widow of years. She has supported herself sinco 
the death of her husband, sixteen years ago, and now, failing health 
renders it impossible for her to do so. Her husband was a member of 
the Foresters’ Club for twenty-two years, and they rented a house for 
thirty-six years. 

lflJkW.—Wanted, £4 lls., to complete the covt of a boy of 13 at the 
Greenwich Orphanage. His father, a clerk, worked twenty-five 
years for one firm, and belonged to a good club. Ilia mother and 
brother contribute as much as they can afford. 

17,781.—£3 4a., is required to complete an allowance of 7 b. fid. a week 
to a respectable widow, aged 89. l’art of this is provided by friends 
interested in the case. 

lr.ffiA—£8 5s. fid. is needed to give an allowance to a respectable 
man, aged 75. Has Ikjcii a memls.T of two good clubs over fifty years, 
but gets no suju-rauuuation allowance. He saved from his weekly 
wages, but had to spend nearly all duriug his wife's illness, which 
lasted some years. Former employer and clergy help. 

19,041.—An Eastern Committee are anxious to obtain the Bum of 
£4 4s., to make up a small pension for a widow, aged i>7. She has sup¬ 
ported herself since her husband’s death, seven years ago, by nursing 
among pcsir people: she Know disabled by rheumatism, ller children, 
who are all poor, help her as much as they can, raising about £8 a 
year among themselves for her supi>ort. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochromo representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR- OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, Ac. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Autotypo Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

Tho Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pcttie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, Ac., &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of tho highest class. Adopted 
by tho Trustees of tho British Museum, many of the 
Learned Sociotios, and the leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may lie seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


NOW READY. 

THE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

BT 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

ENTITLED 

THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” “Pretty Misa 
Smith,” “ A Wiltnl Ward,” “A Perfect Fool," Ac. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

THE SECOND VOLUME IN 

THE “IMPRESSIONIST’’ SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 

By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 

With Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Housman. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

BY THE DEEP SEA. 

A Popular Introduction to tho Wild Life of tho British 
Shores. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.8., Author of “By 
Seashore, Wood, and Moorland,” “By Vocal Woods 
and Waters,” “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” Ac. 
With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, 
and Mabel Step. 

“It has had many predecessors, but in general un-to-dateness it 
surpasses them. It has tho sound credentials supplied by the author’s 
personal observation of the creatures under natural conditions, hence 
the vividness with which their structure and habits are described. 
Some excellent practical hints as to tne best time for working, and 
instruments—6imple enough—wherewith to work, precede descriptions 
of tho life-forms to be looked for ."—Daily Chronicle. 

London: 

JARROLD A SONS, 10 and 11,'Warwick Lane, E.O.; 

And of all Booksellers. 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 
J.VX art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, W.O., 

An the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND ACO.supply the cheapest and best Processed 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in tho investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost . 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. VINOLIA CREAM 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. i.. i |d . a bo. 


Is. 1|d. a box. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo-street, an¬ 
nounces for immediate publication Napoleon’s 
Opera-Glass, by Mr. Lew Bosen. The book 
will treat of Napoleon as a critic and patron of 
the drama, and will dwell upon his relations to 
playwrights and players. 


MUSIC. 

The collection of Songs for Soldiers and 
Sailors which Mr. John Farmer has prepared 
for Messrs. Cassell & Co., to be issued under 
the title of Scarlet and Blue, will be ready for 
publication about the end of October. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 

HALF A DOZEN TRANSGRESSIONS. 

By HELENE G1NGOLD. 

PfelCE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENOE. 

It is not too much to say that in the six short stories in this book Miss Gingold lias shown herself a literary artist of 
tho first rank. Her plots are strange, sometimos grotesque, with strong situations, and endings that como as a surprise. 
Her views of human naturo are somewhat cynical, her philosophy a laughing one, her humour veiled satire, set out in 

piquant, and fascinating phrases.It is a book that will mako all who can appreciate good work sorry when the end of 

it is reached.”— Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, 

ILIFFfi & SON, 3, St. Beidi Stkejbt, E.O. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE "PEACOCK” EDITION 

OF 

Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard 
Novels. 

INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

JANE AUSTEN. 

M*TA SDOBWOBTH. 

CAPTAIN MA&BYAT. 

TH0KA8 IX)VE PEACOCK. 

JOHN GALT, Ac. 

Each done up in a distinctive binding specially designed 
by A. A. TURBAYNE. Crown 8vo, full gilt sides and gilt 
edges, 6s. per volume. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 

New Volume. 

Cloth, edges, nnout, 3s. 6d. 

" PEACOCK ” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 6s. 

THE KINO’S OWN. By Oapt Marryat. 

With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY, and 
Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 

FRIDAY\ September 25— 

SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By John Buchan. With 7 Etchings by 

D. T. Cameron. Crown 8vo. (Arcady Library.) 5s. net. 

ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. By Robert H. Case. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 

IN the DORIAN MOOD. Poems by Victor Plarr. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 

POEMS. By F. B. Money Coutts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
SIMPLICITY : a Novel. By A. T. G. Price. Square 16mo | 

(Pierrot’s Libraiy.) 3s. net. _ ■ 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

MRS. MEYNELL’8 ESSAYS AND POEM8. 

Mr. Gkoro* Meredith, in the current number of the National Review, says: “Mrs. Meynell’s papers arc little 
sermons, ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed by them take fright at the title—they* are not preachments ; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, about as long as the passage of a cathedral chant in the ear, and, keeping throughout to the 

plain step of daily speech, they leave a senso of stilled singing in the mind they fill.The writing is limpid in its depths. 

.She must be a diligent reader of the saintly lives. Her manner presents to mo the image of one accustomed to walk 

in holy places and keep tho eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world, happier in observing than in speaking.” 


Demy 10mo, Is. net, cloth; Is. 0d. net, Persian. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 

Edition. Concluding Volumes. Vol. XXII. DBMETBK, 

and other Poems. Vol. xxm. DEATH of CENONB, 
and other Poems. 

BLACK AND WHITE .—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 

Globo 8vo, 6a. 

WORDSWORTHS POETICAL 

W0RK8. Vol. VII. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
ITT With Portrait after B. R. HAYDON, and Vignette of 
DOVE COTTAGE etched by H. MANE9SE. 
SATURDA Y REVIEW.—" Promises to be a final edition 
of one of tho greatest and certainly one of the most 
* voluminous of modorn poets.” 


Now ready, Volume I., super-royal 8vo, 13s. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 

Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 
With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 

Also ready. Part XII., Is. net. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 

No. 444.-OCTOBER.—Price Is. 

COSTSKTS. 

1. OUR YEOMANRY. 

*. APOLLO in the LATIN QUARTER. 

3. HOW KING 8HAILLU was PUNISHED. 

4. THE BURNING of MEIRON. 

5. A FRIENDLY CRITIC. 

8. A SCHOOLMASTER at HOME. 

7. LADY MARGARET TUDOR. 

S. THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 

0. THE SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. Chaps. XVIII.-XX. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

For OCTOBER.—Illustrated.—Price Is. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 

A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE of 1852 (John P. Halo). 

By his Associate on tho Free-Soil Ticket. 

SONNY “KEEPING COMPANY.” By the Author of 
“Sonny’s Diploma.” 

GLAVE in the HEART of AFRICA. By L. J. Glave. 
SIR GEORGE TRES8ADY.—XII. (Conclusion.) By Mrs. 
Humphby Ward. 

%* NEW VOLUME also ready, price 10s. Od. 


THE 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

For OCTOBER.—Illustrated.—Price Is., 

Contains, besides many Stories and Articlos: THE 
KIND-HEARTED BEAR, by Isabel F. Hapgood. —MORE 
GOBOLINKS, by Rurn McKxkby Stuart and A. B. Paine 
—THE DONKEY of CAR1SBROOKK WELL, by Edith 
V. B. Matthews —PUSSY'S LESSON, by Carolyn D. 
Lrland. 

*** NEW VOLUME also ready, price 8s. 6d. 


Now ready, THIRD EDITION. 

THE COLOUR of LIFE, and other Essays on Things Seen and Heard. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ You read them with a passion of dolight in their sweetness of rhythm and reason, their magic of gracious wisdom, 
their radiant and enduring ironies. We might define her book to be an excommunication of grossness, of spiritual • 
obesity, and intellectual opacity. To see what this writer has seen, to hear what she has heard, is a lovely lessou in tho , 
art and naturo of life .”—Daily Chronicle. 

THE RHYTHM of LIFE, and other Essays. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo,i 

3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough thought to equip most modem writers for a lifetime.” 

SU Jamc*’s Gazette. 

“ The prophet of silence and rejection, the herald of abstention and pause.”— PjU Mall Gazelle. 

POEMS. Fourth Edition. Fcap- 8vo, Ss. fid. net. 

“ She sings with a human sincerity, a singular religious intensity j rare, illusive, curiously perfumed verse, so simple 
always, yet so subtle in its simplicity.”— AUteuaeum. 


BY HAKOLD FREDERIC. 

MAROH HARES. Crown 8vo. (Lane’s Library.) Second Edition 

3s. 6d. net. 

“He has found fairyland where few of us would dream of looking for it.A pure creation of fancy and high 

spirits.'March Harea’ has a joyous impetus which carries everything before it; and it enriches a class of fiction 

which unfortunately is not copious. And Mr. Harold Frederic did write it ."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ VeHtalia is a demure dove of a Stevensonian cast of Bentiment; the whole tale derives its air from that romantic 
make-believe with which Mr. Stevenson loved to garnish hit characters .”—Fall Mall Gazette. 

MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistia. Fcap. 8vo. (Mayfair 

Set.) 3s. fid. net. 

“ Ono of the most amusing productions we have had tho pleasure of reading.”—Literary World. • 

“ A most entertaining book of society criticism *....Never bitter, but always genial and humorous The book makes 

remarkably entertaining reading.”— Scotsman. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. 

“ ‘ A Seaport in the Moon * is an exquisitely beautiful fancy. Mr. Le Gallienne was in tho right mood when he wrou? 
it, and when he is in tho mood ho is a magician. His page glows like a painter’s palette with rich colours, and Hu- 
pictures come and go before us like sunset pageants. Here wo have Mr. Le Gallienne at his best.”— Bookman. i 

“ He keeps a high level of literary style.Reveals something of the sensitive literary faculty which can touch fc 

a moment a note of real pathos, or pass lightly to some pleasing conceit or sparkliug epigram.”— Times. t 

PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait of the Author by Wilson Steer. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 6s. net. 

“ Besides a poet’s fancy and sensibility, and a quaint turn of humour, Mr. Le Gallienne possesses a graceful auu 
sometimes caustic wit. We confess they have sometimes made us think of Elia.”— Speaker. 

“ These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more wa 3 T s than one, and there is in this passage something more th* r 
a hint of the stutter of Charles Lamb—that perfoct literary stutter, disjoining tho sentence only to emphasise the syllabi* 5 * 
which so few writers are privileged to articulate.”— St. James's Gazette. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 

THE PURPLE EAST. A Series of Sonnets on England’s Desertion of 

Armenia. With a Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, R.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, Is. net. 

“ They would stamp him a poet if he had written nothing else.There are scarcely any which do not contain son.r 

memorable passage, some splendid flash of white-hot rhetoric .”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Eastern Europe, and all lovers of poetry, should 
Mr. Watson’s purplo-covered booklet, which enshrines some of the most virile verse of the time .”—Sunday Times, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


FrhiUdby ALRX-TiDnH A SHBPHBA.RD, Lossiii: Printing Wnrir.- Chaneery T^n. j Published by the Pronrietor. HENRY VILLBRS. *7. Chanoery I— ro .O. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


J. M. BARRIE. 

MARGARET OGILVY. By J. M. 

BARRTE. With Etched Portrait by Manesec. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 6s. [ November . 

IAN MACD AREN. 

KATE CARNEGIE and those 

MINISTERS. By IAN MACLAREN, Author of 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ac. Crown Svo, art 
linen, gilt top, Gs. [October 12. 

DAVID LYALL. 

THE LAND o' the LEAL. By David 

LYALL. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. [ October 6. 

0. K. SHORTER. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE and her 

CIRCLE. By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. [October 12 . 

NICOLE AND WISE. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES of the 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. Contributions towards 
the Literary History of tho Period. Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., and 
THOMAS J. WISE. Volume II. 20s. net. 

[Shortly. 

W J. DAWSON. 

THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. 

DAWSON, Author of 44 London Idylls,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. [ October I. 

SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON. F.B.8. 

BEGINNINGS of LIFE in the DAWN 

of GEOLOGICAL TIME. By Sir J. WILLIAM 
DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ The Story of 
the Earth and Man,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od.i 

[/a the press . 

HENRY W- LPOY. 

THE MILLER’S NIECE, and SOME 

DISTANT CONNECTIONS. By HENRY W. LUCY, 
Author of “Gideon Fleyee,” Ac. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 6e fA ’early ready. 

D. HAY FLEMING. 

MARY, QUEEN of SOOTS, from her 

Birth to her Flight into England. By D. HAY 
FLEMING. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [ Shortly . 

J08EP5 PQLL\RD. 

THE LAND of the MONUMENTS: 

Notes of Egyptian Travel. By JOSEPH POLLARD, 
Member of the Council of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. With Introduction by the Rev. \V. 
WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7a. Gd. [ Nearly ready, 

H.M. THE QUERN. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE of QUEEN 

VICTORIA. By Mrs. TOOLEY. 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Pictures of tho im¬ 
portant scenes and events in Her Majesty’s life. 

BET,1/8 8HAKE8PE VRE. 

BELL’S HEADER’S SHAKESPEARE. 

Vol. II. THE TRAGEDIES and ONE ROMANTIC 
PLAY. Co ndensed, Connected, and Emphasised for 
Platform, S chool, and College Use. By D. C. BELL, 
Author of 44 Bell’s Standard Elocutionist.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. [Nearly ready. 


I THE SUPERB AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 

J. M. BARRIE’S 

NOVELS, TALES, AND SKETCHES. 

1 Vol. 1. AULD LIGHT IDYLLS, and BETTER DEAD. 

2. WHEN a MAN’S 8INGLE. 

I 3. WINDOW in THRUMS and AN EDINBURGH 
ELEVEN. 

4. MY LADY NICOTINE. 

| 6, 6. THE LITTLE MINISTER. 2 vols. 

7. SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Vol. I. 

1 8. Ditto (completion), and MARGARET OGILVY. 

I Illustrated with 16 Photogravures (two in each volume) of 
scenes at Mr. Barrie's home in Kirrierauiror 44 Thrums,” and 
Drawings by Mr. W. Hatherell and J. Bernard Partridge. 

Mr. Barrie has prepared the Edition with special care. 
It includes his newest books, 44 Sentimental Tommy” and 
44 Margaret Ogilvy,” and each volume contains a delightful 
Preface from his pen of great personal interest. 

The English Edition is limited to 600 copies, and the 
volumes will be printed in bold type from new plates on 
fine deckle-edged water-marked paper, making light and 
pleasant books to hold. Price £3 15s. per set, net—the 
volumes not sold separately. 

Fifty additional copies on Imperial hand-mado Jap in 
Paper, printed and bound by De Vinne. Price £10 10s. j>er 
sot, net. 

*** The volumes will lie delivered as ready ; two volumes 
in October, and tho completion, it is hoped, by the end of 
the j ear. _ 

IAN MAOIARBN. EDITION DE LUXE. 

BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

An Edition de Luxe, limited to 416 copies. [Nearly ready. 
With 12 fine Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. Hand¬ 
somely printed on English hand-made paper by Messrs. 
T. k A. Constable, of Edinburgh. Largo post. 4to, 25s. net . 

Fifty copies, signed by Author and Artist, with an extra set. 
of Illustrations printed on Japanese Vellum, price 60s. not. 


THE HRONTlU 


JOHN WATSON. M.A ■ D D. 

THE CURE of SOULS. Yale Lectures 

on Practical Theology. By JOHN WATSON, M.A., 
D.D. (Ian Macuaken;. Crown 8 vo, Gs. [October 19. 

PROF A B. BRUCE. DP. 

WITH OPEN FACE; or, Jesus 

Mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Py 
ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Author o. 
“The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. [October 3. 

REV, GEORGE HCK30N T . *.A 

THE TABLE-TALK of JESUS, and 

other Addresses. By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, 
B.A., Author of 44 First Things First.” Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. Gd. [ Nearly ready, 

DR. GEORGE MATFTK^O 

THE LADY ECCLESIA. An Auto- 

biography. By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6«. [AVar/y ready. 

REV. J. G. GREENHOUGH. M.A. 

THE CROSS in MODERN LIFE. By 

1 Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt 
: top. Os. [Shortly. 

\ DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 

The BIRTH and BOYHOOD of JESUS. 

By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, Gs. [/« a jew day *. 

DR J. R. MILLER 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES. THINGS to LIVE FOR. By the Rev. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

This Edition of the Bronte Novels and Poems will be very 
handsomely printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edin- 
burgh, elegantly bound and fully illustrated. It will contain 
full Introductions by the Editor: and valuable copyright 
matter furnished by tho Rev. A. B. Nicholls, the husband 
of Charlotte Bronti*, will bo included. 

As tbe new matter will bo copyright, the Edition will 
ultimately be the only complete one in existence. Some 
surviving friends of Charlotte Bronte have kindly given 
their assistance in tho preparation. 

The First Volume, to lie published in the Spring, will lie 
“JANE EYRE,” to which is added “THE STORY of 
WILLIE ELLIN,” with Introduction and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each volume. 


I DR. GORDON, OF BOSTON - . 

i A. J. GORDON, D.D. A Biography, 

with Letters and Illustrative Extracts drawn from 
j Unpublished or Uncollected Sermons and Addresses, i 
By his Son, ERNEST B. GORDON. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Heady. i 

! DR J. R. MAODUFF 

THE AUTHOR OF 

MORNING and NIGHT WATCHES. 

I Reminiscences of a Long Life. Edited by his 
I DAUGHTER. With an Introduction by tho Rev. 

1 GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., and Portrait and 8 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. Oil. [Hexdy. 

DR. THEO L. OTTYLER. 

BEULAH-LAND. Words of Good 

Cheer. By THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. [Rtady. 

r»TTO FnyroKF 

HOW TO BE HAPPY and MAKE 

OTHERS HAPPY. By OTTO Fl'NCKE, Author of 
“Self-Will and God’s Will.” Translated by SOPHIA 
TAYLOR. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


J. R. AIILLER, D.D., Author of 44 Making tho Most 
of Life,” 44 Secrets of a Beautiful Life,” Ac. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, white anil gold, 3s. Gd. [Nearly ready , 

DR MILLER'S OHRI9TMA3 BOOKLET . 

A GENTLE HEART. By the Rev. 

J. R. MILLER, D.D. White leatherette, gilt top, Gd. 

[Nearly ready. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED KDTTI'VKT. 

SIR EVELYN’S CHARGE; or. a 

Child’s Influence. By M. I. ARDEN. Wrh 16 New 
Full-Pace Illustrations. Crown Svo, clotb, os. 

[ Ready. 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A , LL.D. 
Cloth eleptaut. Is. 6d. each. 

DR MUdOUHD'iDS 

WHY BE A CHRISTIAN ? and other 

Addresses to Young Men. By MARCUS DODS, D.D, 

[Shortly. 

PROF, d ADAM HMIPff. 

FOUR PSALMS. By Rev. Professor 

G. ADAM SMITH, D.D. (Shortly. 

DR. .T- MONRO GIR^ON. 

THE UNITY and SYMMETRY of 

the BIBLE. By JOHN MONRO GIBSON, M.A., D.D. 

[ Now rcidy. 

DR. DENNEY, 

GOSPEL QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. 

By JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Author of •’Studies in 
Theology,” Ac. [ -Vow ready. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row 
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** Faust’' by R. McLintock ; Dante and the Hook of 
Tobit, by Paget Toynbee ; An Ogham Inscription at 
Garranemil'iofi , by the Rev. Edmond Barry ; Semitic 
Originals of some Few Testament Passages, by N. Ucrz 213 
The History of Buddhism in Mongolia, by Herbert 

Baynes ..243 

The Bkiti8h Association.245 

Science Notes.246 

Philology Notes.246 

The Roman Station at Biuekxs.216 

The Tomb of Antixous.216 

Correspondence— 

Buried MSS. in Galicia , by E. S. Dodgson . . . 247 

Notes on Aet and Archaeology . . . .247 

Stage Notes.247 

The Promenade Concerts, by J. S. Siif.dlock . . 247 

Music Notes ..247 


'J'HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

lloo APPLICATIONS arc invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MODERN HISTORY, and ENGLISH LITERATURE uud LAN¬ 
GUAGE, which will become vacant ou Deccmlier IMst, 1S9G. Stipend 
£300, with half the Claw Fees. — Further particulars from the 
Rkgistuak. 

U NrVER8ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

238 LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

239 The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, hy 
... Professor \V. F. R. WELDON, F.R S., will commence on WED- 
249 NESDAY, October 7th, at 1 o’clock. The Lectures are so arranged 

ns to meet the requirements of Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations of the University of Loudon. 

J. M. Horshurgh, M.A., Secretary. 

240 - 

241 TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON.— 

vJ YATES PROFESSORSHIP of ARUH.EGLOGY.-Profefisor 
212 ERNEST GARDNER will give a COURSE of LECTURES in each 
919 term, tmppb-mentcd by Demonstrations in the IJrilisli Museum. 

Subjects: ” The Rise of Greek Art ‘‘The Great Sculptors of Greece”; 
9 A 9 “Greek ami Homan Religion." INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, opeu 
to the public without payment or ticket, on MONDAY, October 12th, 
at 4 pan.—For prospectus apply to 

,J. M. Horkbitroii, M.A., Secretary. 

"ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

-LL LONDON 

243 (With which is incorporated the Royal School of Mines). 

Dean: Professor J. W. JUDD. C.B., LL.D., F.R.8. 

243 - 

SESSION 191)6*97. 

“*■’ The SESSION OPENS on WEDNESDAY, 7th Octohkh, at ]0 a.m. 
2.16 There will bo a DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES and MEDALS, and 
an ADDRESS by the DEAN in the LECTURE THEATRE of the 
246 MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART, South Kensington, at 2.30 p.m. 

“ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

547 - 

.APPLICATIONS nrn invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
*• LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN. Salary £>20. 

Applications and Testimonials should Ik: received at an early date 
ami m no case later than Monday, October 19th, by the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

John Edward Llovd, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 

^ J Bangor, September 28 tli, 1896. 


THE 

AUTOT YPE FINE ART GAL LERY, 

A NEW SERIES OE 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

SUITABLE FOE WALL DECORATION, 

OF IMPORTANT PIOTURBS IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Price 12b. each. 

Among recent additions are works by 


BOTTICELLI. 

FILIPPINO. 

PERUGINO. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

ROMNEY. 

TURNER. 

CONSTABLE. 

LANDSEER. 


A. DEL SARTO. 

MORONI. 

FRANOIA. 

0RESWI0K. 

ROSSETTI. 

F. WALKER. 
CECIL LAWSON. 
MuLLBR. 


T O PUBLISHERS, &c.— A Gentleman, 

aged 22, seeks a post whore experience would be gained and 
literary fasten and capacity would he of use. lias had some experience 
in nu office. No objection to moderate premium; or hereafter if 
mutually desired to contribute capital.—Address A., care of T. W. 
Gilbert, Dcvereux Buildings, Temple. 

OATALOQUES 

JTOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DTJLAU 4 CO., S7, Soho Sqdar*. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fobiigx Books and Periodicals at thomoBt 
modorale prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS Of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

TjURST EDITIONS of MODERN 

*- AUTHORS, including Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and K. Cniikrdinnk, Phiz, Rowlandson, L«vcb, 
Ac. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the Wot Id 
Catalogues issued and scut post free on application. Rooks Bought.—. 
Waltak T. Spknckr, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

A/TR. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and {will be mailed, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in ml and black, aud done up 
in French haud-made paper wrappers, with nu original cover design. 

To Book-lover* who already know the. di*ti»'mi*hing features of these 
editions, Mr. Mosiilr doe* not herniate to xay that hi* forthcoming 
volume* will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has ytt 
published. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

Publishes, Portland, Maine, U.5.A. 


TTHE DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hills, 

JL floo feet above sea; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAN D 
FENTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Carnb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliaut 


Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro¬ 
ductions of Ancient and Modem Masters, with 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 
Onb Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 

lYTESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART reproducers, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, ofMnniob. 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by tlior 


“KV M w referaiuMS EDglftud, WaK,. Scut- 

l.u»l, iiuim. _ port&nt Plate, alwaya ou view 


QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, (near) ° f 0rdlllary 

O OXFORD.—PUBLIC SCHOOL. Beautiful building*, includ- . . BOOK AlIUSbrablOHS. 

ing large ye bool room, chapel, library, covered-in swimming hath. Messrs.DRTTMMONI) 4 CO.supply the ch 
Great success in examinations. Sound church teaching. Splendid in the market, which aro specially adapt* 
playing fields. Moderate terms.—Warden, Rev. T. W. Hudson. M.A. Antiquarians. Archaaoiogists, and those eui 
---- —-- ——■ and publication of Parochial and Diocesan t 


EGYPTOLOGY. 

T3R0F. FLINDERS PETRIE will deliver 

X a COURSE of SIX LECH RES. on THURSDAYS. 3 p.m., 
beginning OCTOBER sth, “oN tlm ETHIOPIAN and LATER IN¬ 
VASIONS of EGYPT." A CLASS for the LANGUAGE will be held 
by Mr. F. L. GRIFFITH on the same days, -l.;to p.m. Tickets for the 
Term £1 Is. on application to the Skcuktary, University College, 
< lower Street, W.C. 

L essons given in Hebrew, 

ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECTS, as well 
as GERMAN. Pupils coached for the foreign Ph.D. Exam.—Apply, 
Pkoikshoh, 12 J, i’ortadown Road, Maida Vale, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 189G “ 

DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, W. TV^^Md^^A^AMERICAJ 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, and on WEDNESDAYS and CATALOG IT PK « n t on 
SATURDAYS, 7 to 10 p.m. alao. Brilliantly lighted in dull weather CAT AMMSUbS sent on application, 
and at dusk. ' 


Messrs.DRUMMOND 4C0.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which aro specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians. Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial am} Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs . 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations 9 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <&c., dc., at a moderate cost m 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON” 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Q. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V* • and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and » West S»rd Street, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call tho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities- 
presented by their Branch Houso in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, ordors for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS_ 


- ESTABLISHED 1881. 

rpo NEWSPAPER EDITORS and TJIRKBECK BANK, 

J- PROPRIETORS.—Now ready, a LIST of OVER ONE -■“' Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
HUNDRED works Of FICTION I nni-uWifliiH .or already pul.- TWO-AN D-A-IIAI.F per CENT. INTEREST allows! on DEPOSIT 

nshedl suitable for benaI Publication. 1 he Author* include the most repayable on demand. 

£?rt|5Stf^'SKp*!lk5tl«Y.' K ' Crr “ f FiCU0 “ K,myaamL TWO per CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on th.mlnlmnm 
, . .. , , ,, , . monthly Imlance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 
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L uidmi, E.C. 8TOCXS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

A GENTLEMAN, who has had some Portheencoumgement of Thrift the Bank receive, small butts on 

experience in Literary Work, and who could invest a small deyos,t and alloWi luU)refit monthly on ^mpluted £1. 
amount ol capiUl, wi>he« to JOIN a PUBLISHING FIRM where hie ‘RTPTT'R'RP.ir ■RTTTT.'nTNr^ SOPTT5TY 

services would be useful in a literary capacity.-G. 34, Keith & Co. 15 U JXilAlJN DUUal A . 

Edinburgh. HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

-FOK TWO eUlNKAS FXR MOItTU. 

ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

UlVKRTISINO DFI’AKTMKNT ..f .4 l’UBLISUEIt'd HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

. Fourteen years’experience in iirst-chnw houses, during part * for fivk suillixss fer month. 


JLiJ ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE. Fourteen years’ experience in iirst-cbuw houses, during part 
of wliieh time has lmd sole charge. Excellent references—Address, 
ID:ATii, t'ruickshauk’s Adver-.isiug Agency, 171, tiueen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 

THE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

BY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

ENTITLED 

THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “Pretty Miss 
Smith,” “ A Wilful Ward,” " A Perfect Fool, Ac. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, grllt top, 6i. 


NOW READY. 

THE SECOND VOLUME IN 

THE “ IMPRESSIONIST ” SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 

By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 

With Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Housman. 

“Mira Dickens has mastered the art of story-tellina; she is at all 
times natural, direct, and entcrtaininit. Womens ways an- pio- 
wrlmllj unfatliomal.le, hut Miss Dickens contrives to Jive an ad- 
mirthl'* exposition of some of thorn as they appear in the life oi 
t onlay .”—Dundee Advertiser. _ 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

BY THE DEEP SEA. 

A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life of the British 
Shore®. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.8., Author of “By 
Seashore, Wood, and Moorland," ** By Vocal Woods 
and Waters," *' Wayside and Woodland Blossoms/ &c. 
With 122 Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, 
and Mabel Step. 

“It hv* had many predecessors, hut in Benerol M^ilato«je*« »t 
fiurirttws th»*m. It has the bound credentials supplied by the author 8 
irl S ..Mediation of the creatures under natural.conditions, hence 
the vividness with whicli their structure and habits are d. ^nhed. 
Sump excellent practical hints as to the best time for working, and 
instruments—simple enough-wherewith to work, precededescriptions 
of the life-forma to be looked for ."—Daily Chronicle. 

London: 

JARROLD A SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Line, E.C. ; 

And of all Booksellers. 


Sterens S Sons’ Mew Law Worts 

NOW READY, No. 4* (OCTOBER*, price 5s. 

Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6*1. 

THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart* M.A.. LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
Con tents. 

NOTES:—An Ordinance of llenrv III.—The Name “Taltarum.'*— 
“ Reciprocity " as to Foreign Judgments, tit. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. By the Klylit llou. Lorn. Rcbcll of 
K11.1.0 WEN. 

THE USES of LEOAL HISTORY. By Montague Crack antuor cl, 
Q.C. 

LAND TRANSFER and LAND REGISTRY. By E. K. Blytii. 
LAWYERS’BILLS—WHO SHOULD PAY THEM? BySirR.lv. 
Wiiaojj, Bai t. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION of CHILDREN. By J. H. Jackson 
LEOAL EDUCATION aud the UNIVERSITIES. By E. C. Ci.au&. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

Just published. loyal 8vo, cloth, 3ns. 

DICEY'S CONFLICT of LAWS: a Digest of 

the Law of England with referenc* *o the Conflict of Laws By 
\ V DICEY Ek.| . Q.C., B.C.L. M itil Notes of American Cases, 
bv Professor MOORE. ,sw * 

“ One of the m..b* valuable l*ooks on Euglieh law which has appeared 
for some time."— 7 ime*. 

Just published. Fifth Edition, demy Rvo, cloth, £1 Ss. 

GODDARDS LAW of EASEMENTS: a 

Treatise on the Law of Easements. By JOHN LEY BOURN 
(iODI)ARD, Esq., B:irri*tii-at-Law. * •«» 

“Anygeneral criticism of a book which has justly cstablidied its 
claim to Ik* c .nsidered a standard work on the subject of which it 
treats would be superllaous.”— Late Journal. 

Just published, Secoud Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 

LUSH’S LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE 

i«o!k«? ,e B?' , c* , vh l .vr \>■ r K $ 8 * 5 ,' e»™ linTLSuui? 

Second Edition; By the AUTHOR and \\\ U. GRIFFITH, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 ^ >t 

•• One of the tat books ever written on the law of 1 ’ 

Third Edition, demy Svo, cloth. 15s. 

WURTZBURG on BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

'Ihe Law relating to Building Societies, with A pi indices contain¬ 
ing the Statutes. Regulations. Act of Sederunt, and 
Rules and Assurances. Thml Edition. By E. A. WURT/.BURG, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ Will be of use, not only to lawyers, but also to secretaries and 
I directors of building societies. It is a carefully arranged and carefully 
written book."—Law Times. 


NOW READY. 

Vol- HI. of the Harvard Oriental Series. 

BUDDHISM IN TRANSLATIONS. 

By HENRY OLABKE WARREN. 

XX.-520 pp., 8vo. bnckram, 5s. net. 

Tho Buddhist Doctrines concerning Karma, Re-incarna¬ 
tion, Nirvana, &c., are here treated in a systematic and 
scholarly wa.y, at first hand from the original sources. An 
account of the Monastic Order is also given, together with 
the Picturesque Legends of tho Life of Buddha. The 
volume is of importance to students of the history of 
religions._ 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bsdford Stbset. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

J-N Ac.— KING, SELL A RAILTON. Limited, high-class Printer* 
and Publisher*. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priutiug 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,1«, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advioeand assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone06121. Telegraph “Africanism, London." 


STEVENS & HONS, Limited, 

119 and 130, Chancbby Lank, London. 


Second Edition, price 5s. 

STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 

The Theory, Methods, Practice, and Results. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise. 

By W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

London : Sisn'KiN, Marshall 4 Co. 


In 3 vols , price 22#. fid. 

THE RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, 

With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 

A History of and for the People. 

By W. H. S. AUBREY, LL.D. 

London: Eu.iot Stock. New York : ArrLRTOHs. 

*THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

_L PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd.. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
Loudon. EX'.) 

On tains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


’THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

-L DENS. Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission Is.; on Mondays bd.; .^bjldren. fid. 
Amongst the recent additions are two ivory gulls irom Spitsbergen. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

CHE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END: 

A TALE. 

By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 

2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., London, Nbw York, and Bombay. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

No. 327 for OCTOBER. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES:—Science Teaching in Germany: Sciene- at 
Oxford; Political Committee uf Educational Si.oi.tus; Tlu 
Schoolmaster on Inspectors ; Training of Nnv.il Cadets, &c 
CLASSICAL GRAMMAR and LITERATURE. Prof. L. C. Miaul. 
INTELLECTUAL STIMULUS. Rev. W. C. Stewart. 

AN EXPERIMENT in MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Dr. 
J. .1. Findlay. 

“ET TU BRUTE!" A Grammar School Story. Ascott R. Hope. 
(Continued.) 

AT SCHOOL on HAMPSTEAD HEATH. Mrs. K. Guisdrod. 
(Concluded.) 

TECHNICAL NOTES; —The County Councils and Agricultural 
Education, Ac. 

COLONIAL and FOREIGN* NOTES: - United States; France; 

Algeria; Germany; Victoria; Queensland. 

CONFERENCE of the FROEBEL SOCIETY. 
CORRESPONDENCE:—The Fall, from the Christian Point of View; 
Higher Examinations for Women at Oxford; Loudon Intermediate 
Arts Examination, Ac. 

UNIVERSITIES and SCHOOLS: Educational Institute of Scotland ; 
Irish Intermediate Examination. 

REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICESChristmas Books (First Notice) 
OBITUARYJ. J. Bki zi:uakku, B.A., Mus. Bac. 

TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION ; Holiday Prise Awards. 

Price fid.; per post 7|d. 

Oni. u: StJ, Fleet Sitikkt, London, E.C. 


New Series. Much Enlarged, Greatly Improved. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE. 

A nationalist Be view. 

Contents of OCTOBER Number. 

Christianity and Conduct. 

The Metaphysic of Schopen¬ 
hauer. 

An Heretical Novel. 

Satan as God. 

Mr. Salt’s Shelley. 

Gibbon in a New Suit. 

Hnysman’s M En Route." 

Erdmann on the Categories. 


An Overture to Ethics. 
Random Jottings. 

Our Library Shelves.—II. 

“ The Golden Bough." 
Rationalism in the Magazines 
German Critics at Work. 
Signs and Warnings (from 
the Religious Press). 

Also 4 pp. Supplement, entitled “ A Woman’s Plea for 
Freedom of Thought. 

2d., by post 3d.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d. 

fcSf Copies of frptemfxr Numbt % containing lengthy Chat 
on Zooks with Dr. Mo a cure D. Conway , may still he had price 
\id., hy post 2\d t __. 

London : Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Co u rt, Fleet St,, E.C . 

fpHE RELIQUARY and ILLUS- 

JL TBATKD ABOHiEOLOOIST. Editoil 
by J, U9XILLY ALLEN. F.S.A. 1’rtce s». 61. quarterly. 

Contents ok OCTOBER Part. 

THE OIL LAMP and iU CONTRIVANCES. By Edward Lo.vrr. 

(18 Illustrations.) _ . 

RECENT CAVE-HUNTING in DERBYSHIRE.—I. RaioB Cave. 
By Jons Wahl. (7 Illustrations.) 

A PRIMITIVE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. By Honor Bal.oii., 
(Illustrated) „ . .. _ nlD1 i 

DISCOVERY a PREHISTORIC COOKING POT in «G« on DART 
MOOR. (Illustrated.) 

WOODENHANDMANGLF.S. (4 Illustrations.) 

SOME INTERESTING ETRUSCAN STATUES. (3 Illustrations) 
DISCOVERY of ft BONE CAVE at CUCIGLIANA, new CASCINA 
ITALY. 

WOODEN SPOON RACKS. (4 Illustration*.) 

EASTERTON of ROSKISLK. (3 Illustratious.) 

WOODEN DISH Utcly FOUND in tho HEBRIDES. (Illustrated. 
London: Bkmrosk k Sons. Ltd.,23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

OCTOBER Number (First Part of New Vol.) now ready, fid. 
Contents include ^Editor's NoL*siof Recent f £' 

Davidson on Prof. Salmon.IV “ Doctrine of In .modiihG. ■-Prof G. 
Adam Smith's R. plv t-» t'anoii Cheyne.-Prof. DuiUkni, Pi <of ^Laidlaw, 
aud Prof. Hull i“ Replies to “Bequests >■— 1 ,0 {; *VJProf 
MelcbizeJek.—l’rof. Nestle on Semitic and Greek Gosp< Is. — riot. 
Hommel aud Sir J. W. Dawson on Merenptah and the Israelites. 
—Prof. A. II. S. Kennedy on Jean Astruc.—At the Literary Table, Ac. 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, Vol. VII. With Portrait of Prof. 
Sunday, in cloth binding, price 7s. fid. , ,,, 

“A glance at the contents is enough to account for the high 
this monthly lia* won for il-elf. It is a roarayno rt '“‘ 

by all intelligent students of sacral literature. —Library H orld. 

Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 33, George Street. __ 

Just published, price 3s. ; free hy i»ost 4|d. extra. 

HPHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

JL FOR THE SESSION 1896-37. 

Macmillan k Co., Loudon. 1 J. E. Cornish, Manchestei._ 

NOW READY, Df.mi Svo, Os. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A New Light on the World’s History. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“The author has various theories, which ho supports 
with much argumentative force.”— 1’eople. 

Chapmait 4 Hall, Limited, London, 

Digitized by 


us 4 Hall, Limited, Loi 

Google 
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the academy. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 

Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8 to, cloth, 6s. 
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Important 


New Novels. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

SCYLLA OB CHARYBDIS ? 

A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BI.IOH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

ALAS! 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 

LOVER OR FRIEND t 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, {896. 

Fl] No. {274, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

.• It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited 
by William Knight. Vols. HI.—VI. 
(Macmillans.) 

To judge by the contents of the six volumes 
already published, the “Eversley Words¬ 
worth” is likely to prove but a lame and 
unequal performance. It is true that in 
one or two departments, such as the textual 
notes, for instance, the new edition shows a 
decided advance upon its unlucky prede¬ 
cessor ; but this improvement, such as it is, 

. ■, must be ascribed rather to specially engaged 
! . assistance, and to the generous efforts of 
■ - friends interested in the undertaking, than 
J] to any activity on the part of the titular 
i editor, while, on the other hand, owing to 
the laxity or incapacity of the latter, many 
: ' of the crying faults of the Edinburgh edition 
i have been suffered to reappear in the 
. ? present work unmodified, or even in an 
-- aggravated shape. 

" Thus little or no attempt has been made 

- to “edit”—that is, to sort, arrange, and 
u reduce to a body of concise and apposite 

>■ - notes—the huge mass of raw material {rudis 
indigestaque moles) with which Prof. Knight 
recklessly padded the eight bulky volumes 
of the “Edinburgh Wordsworth.” Even in 
the “ Eversley Wordsworth ” the waste of 

- space can only be described as prodigal. 
Sundry letters from the poet and his sister, 

= and copious extracts from Dorothy Words- 
I; worth’s Journals, are printed after the poems 
they respectively illustrate or refer to, 
15 although we are told that both the Journals 
and the Correspondence will be given in 
6 ’ subsequent volumes of this series. In one 
instance a page-long extract from Dorothy’s 
Recollections of a Scottish Tour in 1803, which 
j figures for the first time in these volumes as 
a note upon the stanzas, “ To a Highland 
tf-i Girl” (ii. p. 392), is actually reprinted in 
_ I full as a note to the “ Three Cottage Girls ” 
5- (No. xxviii. of the Memorials of a Tour on the 
Continent, 1820 : see vol. ii., p. 305), though 
it must, of course, be given in extenso (for 
the third time!) in its proper place— i.e. , in the 
I body of the Recollections above mentioned. 

Again, as much of Dorothy’s Journal of the 
< ’ Continental Tour of {820 is here (vol. vi.) re¬ 
printed piecemeal after the several poems 
relating to that event as would, if printed 
1 continuously, cover twenty-one foolscap 
octavo pages of bourgeois type. These are 
but two instances out of many; nor is it by 
such vain repetitions alone that valuable 
| space is sacrificed in these volumes. It 
i sometimes happens that lengthy communica¬ 
tions—suggestions as to the poet’s meaning, 

’ conjectural readings and the like—from 
| friends, some of whom write out of an 
abundant heart rather than a clear or well- 


furnished head, are printed in the notes 
without curtailment, compression, or edi¬ 
torial comment; and thus page after page 
is squandered away, while, for want 
of a word of criticism from the editor, 
we are actually left in doubt as to the 
precise value or authority attaching to the 
printed matter. In such cases surely the 
communication should—instead of being 
passed on without remark to the reader to 
take or leave at his discretion—have been 
duly sifted and weighed by the editor, and 
either discarded as worthless or else decocted 
into a brief and pertinent note. A sample 
of such ill-husbandry of room must now be 
given. 

A sonnet of the year 1815 opens thus 
(text of ed. 1849): 

“ Even as a dragon’s oye that feels the Btress 

Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 

Suddenly glaring through sepulchral damp, 

So burns yon Taper . . . silent, dreary, 
motionless.” 

Prof. Knight reprints a note on this pas¬ 
sage, covering something more than a page, 
from “ the Rev. W. A. Harrison, Vicar of 
St. Anne’s, Lambeth,” of which the gist is 
that the word “ suddenly ” in the third line 
is a misprint for “ sullenly ” (the reading of 
edd. 1815 and 1820), which seems to have 
first crept into the text in ed. 1827, and has 
since held its ground in all subsequent 
issues. Mr. Harrison points out that the 
idea of “ suddenness ” is alien to the spirit 
of the context; and in support of the original 
reading, “sullen,” he quotes a passage 
from Wordsworth’s letter to Mathetes 
(j Friend, iii. 35) where the poet speaks of 
“ the sullen light which survives the flame 
of the candle extinguished by the school¬ 
boy.” There Mr. Harrison leaves the 
matter, and there Prof. Knight, too, is 
content to leave it, although, since this 
lengthy note was first printed in the “ Edin¬ 
burgh Wordsworth,” two new editions of 
the poems have appeared, in both of which 
further light is thrown upon the point here 
mooted. It may be as well briefly to 
recount the facts bearing upon the question. 
The employment of the word “sullen,” it 
may be premised, in the sense of “ dim,” 
“lustreless,” “rayless,” is a perfectly well- 
established usage among classical English 
writers. Dryden speaks of the “ shuffled, 
sullen, and uncertain light” of the moon 
shining through the clouds ; and in the 
Tatter, No. 266, we find mention made of 
“ apples roasting by a sullen sea-coal fire.” 
Similar examples might be quoted from 
Shakspere, Philip Sidney, and Wordsworth’s 
contemporary, Crabbe. Two interesting 
passages, illustrative of this use of the word, 
are to be found in the recently published 
Anima Poetae, by S. T. Coleridge. In the 
course of a description of the evening sky- 
prospect, dated “November 9, 1803, 45 
minutes past 6,” Coleridge writes: 

“On the sky, black clouds; two or three, 
dim, untwinkling stars [e/. 1 sullen star,’ Excur¬ 
sion iv., 1. 487], like full stops on damp paper, 
and large stains and spreads of sullen white, 
like a tunic of white wool seen here and there 
through a torn and tattered cloak of blaok.” 

Again, describing the appearance of the 
moon on January 15, 1805, he writes: 

“ It was as if this planet had a circular trough 


of some light-reflecting fluid for its rim (that is 
the halo), and its centre (that is the moon), a 
small circular basin of some fluid that still more 
copiously reflected, or that even emitted light; 
and as if the interspatial area were somewhat 
equally substantial but sullen." 

Here Coleridge uses the word “ sullen ” in 
the opposite sense to “ light-reflecting,” 
“twinkling,” “radiant.” To come now to 
Wordsworth’s use of the word. We find 
“ a sullen star, dimly reflected in a lonely 
pool,” Excurs. iv. 487; “ sullen fire” (of a 
setting star), Miscell. Sonnets ii., vi., in the 
earlier editions, altered in 1836 to “ dusky 
fire”; “sullen fire,” again, Eccles. Son. ii., 
xv.; “ sullen reservoirs ” (of the dark dubs or 
unsparkling pools of mountain streams), 
Duddon Son. xxvi. ; “ sullen mists ” Eclipse 
of the Sun, 1. 71; “sullen aspect” (of the 
north side of a grave-mound, “ unillumined, 
blank, and dreary,” as contrasted with the 
southern side, “ vivid and bright,” “ touched 
by the sun’s ray divine”), Excurs. v. 555, 
cf. 532; and, lastly, “sullen weeds” 
(obscuring the moon’s reflection in a pool), 
Inscriptions, x., 1. 27. When to this long 
list we add the consideration that in the 
sonnet-volume of 1838 the original reading— 
“ sullenly glaring ”—of the passage under 
discussion is restored (a fact which, by the 
way, is not noted by Prof. Knight) we have 
a body of evidence in support of Mr. 
Harrison’s suggestion amply sufficient to 
convert his conjecture into certainty. Now 
our contention is that, instead of merely 
reprinting Mr. Harrison’s lengthy and un¬ 
decisive communication, Prof. Knight should 
have embodied the facts above recited in a 
note of modest dimensions, and have restored 
to the text the word which the poet himself, 
we may feel assured, never dreamed of 
removing thence. 

It is perplexing to enoounter in these 
volumes old errors and misstatements which 
had been detected and exposed many years 
ago in the volumes of the Academy and 
elsewhere. It may be that Prof. Knight 
does not “take in” the Academy; but if 
so, one wonders that his attention was not 
specially called to the critioism of that 
journal, for on such occasions the candid 
friend is usually to the fore. Now, in an 
article in the Academy of August 26, 1893, 
the following observations occur on the 
hasty and inaccurate character of Prof, 
Knight’s editorial work: 

“ In the prefatory note to the Character of 
the Happy Warrior. Prof. Knight remarks: 

‘ Wordsworth left Grasmere with his house¬ 
hold for Coleorton in November, 1806, and we 
have no proof that he returned to Westmorland 
till April, 1808’; and he proceeds to fix the 
date of several poems on the assumption that 
Wordsworth did not return to Grasmere till 
April, 1808. Now, as a matter of faot, the 
Wordsworths returned from Coleorton to Gras¬ 
mere in [July or] August, 1807. [In August 
the Beaumonts stayed with them for a week at 
Dove Cottage, after which Wordsworth and 
his wife went on a fortnight’s tour to White¬ 
haven, Cockermouth, &c.. returning on Sep¬ 
tember 19 to Grasmere. From September 19 to 
December 1 Wordsworth was at home, and] in 
October De Quiucey paid his famous visit to 
the poet at Dove Cottage. In November Mrs. 
Wordsworth went on a visit to her eldest 
brother, Mr. John Hutchinson, a banker in 
Stockton-on-Tees, and thither the poet followed 
heir on December !, the two returning together 
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to Dove Cottage on Wednesday, December 23, 
1807. [From December 23, 1807, to Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1808, Wordsworth remained at 
home. On February 24 he started for 
London, whence he returned April 6, 1808.] 
Observe that the poet’s movements during 
the last months of 1807 are fully re¬ 
ported in the Coleorton Letters, which Prof. 
Knight himself prepared far the press', and it 
cannot be but that Prof. Knight has read De 
Quincey’s vivid account of his visit in October, 
1807 ; and yet he tells us in his prefatory note 
to the Happy Warrior that we have no proof 
that Wordsworth returned from Coleorton to 
Westmorland between November, 1806, and 
April, 1808! Oh, irresponsible and indolent 
editor! ” 

The reader will, no doubt, agree with the 
present writer in thinking that it would 
have been well had Prof. Knight’s attention 
been drawn to the observations here re¬ 
printed. That he could ever have seen 
them is almost beyond belief, for in the 
“Eversley Wordsworth” (vol. iv., p. 1) 
he repeats almost verbatim the very mis¬ 
statement they were designed to expose: 

“ Wordsworth left Grasmere with his household 
for Coleorton in November, 1806, and there is 
no evidence that he returned to Westmorland till 
April, 1808; although his sister spent part of 
the winter of 1807-8 at Dove Cottage, while he 
and Mrs. Wordsworth wintered at Stockton 
with the Hutchinson family.” 

The 44 wintering ” here referred to, as 
may be gathered from the observations 
above quoted, lasted just twenty-three days; 
while it will be seen that Wordsworth 
passed the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber, with parts of September and December, 
1807, as well as January and six-sevenths 
of February, 1808— in all fully four months 
of the winter of 1807-8— at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere. 

Another unfortunate instance of persist¬ 
ence in error will be found in vol. iii., p. 119. 
Here Prof. Knight remarks: 

“ The editor of Southey’s Life and Correspond¬ 
ence —his son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey 
—tells us, in a note to a letter from S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge to his father, that the Waggoner’s name was 
Jackson. . . . This Jackson, after retiring from 
active work as waggoner, became the tenant of 
Greta Hall, where first Coleridge, and after¬ 
wards Southey lived.” 

To many it will be a surprise to learn that 
the kindly, unstable waggoner Benjamin, 
whose good resolves were broken with such 
disastrous results on the occasion of the 
village “ merry night ” at the Cherry Tree 
Inn (see The Waggoner passim), and with 
whose dismissal Wordsworth’s poem ends, 
contrived afterwards to retrieve his fortunes 
and ultimately retire from work with a 
handsome competency! Would that the 
tale were true; but, alas! our sole authority 
for its truth is Prof. Knight, and, verily, 
we “like not the security.” On turning 
to Southey’s Life and Correspondence we find, 
as we suspected, that Prof. Knight has 
misquoted the editor of that work, thus 
making him responsible for a statement at 
which, had he heard it, he would have 
shouted with laughter. What Mr. O. Southey 
says is: “ This person, whose name was 
Jackson,|was the 4 master ’ in Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s poem of The Waggoner, the circum¬ 
stances of which are accurately correct.” 
Not the waggoner’s name, then, but the 
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waggoner’s master’s name was Jackson—a 
fact which was pointed out in a note in the 
Academy of June 3, 1893. The mistake 
originally occurs in Prof. Knight’s earlier 
or “Edinburgh" edition of 1882; he re¬ 
peats it in a note to a letter of Southey to 
Sir George Beaumont ( Memorials of Coleorton, 
ii., p. 77) ; and, notwithstanding that it had 
been exposed and set to rights in the 
Academy as aforesaid, he prints it for the 
third time in the “ Eversley Wordsworth.” 
Truly, Error is a hydra-headed monster! 
This particular blunder is the more deplor¬ 
able, as it was the means of setting astray 
one who rarely fell into mistakes of fact— 
the late Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. In the 
original draught of his Life of Coleridge 
(that which stands as the Introduction to 
the Collected Poems, ed. 1893) Mr. Camp¬ 
bell described Jackson as 44 a retired carrier, 
the original of Wordsworth’s Waggoner, and 
admirable in all relations of life.” When 
his mistake was pointed out in the Academy, 
he wrote to his critic in comical dismay: 

“ The blunder I cannot understand at all is the 
laughably absurd one about Jackson and his 
man Benjamin. What demon,' or printer’s 
devil, or what malign influence came to make 
me mix them up I cannot conceive.” 

From what quarter the malign influence 
proceeded the critic well knew, but he 
forebore to say; and Mr. Campbell, if he 
afterwards traced his mistake to its source, 
was too generous to seek to exculpate him¬ 
self at a friend’s expense. But so it is that 
Prof. Knight is not only inaccurate himself, 
but the cause that inaccuracy is in other men. 

It is when he comes to deal with ques¬ 
tions of chronology, however, that Prof. 
Knight’s lack of clearness becomes most 
painfully manifest. As a display of hope¬ 
less confusion, his chronological note on the 
Prelude is a really remarkable achievement. 
I say remarkable, for it seems hard to 
understand how anyone could contrive to 
miss his way here, with Prof. Dowden’s 
lucid and exhaustive note (Aldine Edition, 
vii., p. 259) to guide him. Certain it is 
that Prof. Knight has contrived to do so, 
but then he is a man of extraordinary 
powers in this direction—a veritable Sir 
Jolly Jumble among editors. Six books 
of the Prelude, he tells us, were 
finished by (before) 1805 ; and then he 
proceeds to quote from the late Bishop of 
Lincoln: “ The seventh book was begun in 
the opening of that year (1805); and the 
remaining seven were written before the 
end of June, 1805, when Coleridge was in 
the island of Malta.” It is a pity that, 
instead of marshalling, as he does in this 
note, a vast array of witnesses—good, 
bad, and indifferent—Prof. Knight did not 
endeavour to make a selection, and call 
only those who were competent to speak on 
the question at issue. The Bishop of Lincoln 
is not entitled to be heard on this point; his 
authority is nil, and his testimony is at 
fault. He errs in saying that bk. vii. was 
begun in 1805, and that seven books were 
written in that year. Books i.-xi. of the 
Prelude were finished by Christmas, 1804, 
and bks. xii. - xiv. were written between 
April 20 and May 20, 1805. Were there no 
external evidence to this effeot, internal 
evidence is decisive that bk. n. cannot 
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have been written later than in December, 
1804. Prof. Knight’s chronological note 
oovers four pages of the 44 Eversley Edition,” 
and forms a really striking example of the 
author’s curious indefiniteness of mind. 
He seems, as he proceeds, to agree with each 
of his irreconcilable witnesses in turn. He 
reminds one of Cadwaliader’s description of 
the Squire in Middlsmareh: “ Brooke is a 
good fellow, but pulpy; he will run into 
any mould, but he won’t keep shape.” 

It is an interesting fact, placed on record 
by himself, that, after a literary career of 
some duration, Prof. Knight still remains 
ignorant of the ordinary significance and 
use of the characters known as “quotes.” 
On the sonnet entitled “Oaptivitv—Mary 
Queen of Scots,” he observes: “ Why this 
sonnet was printed, from 1819 to 1849, 
within inverted commas I have never hcsn 
able to discover .” May we be allowed to 
suggest that the quotation-marks are used 
here to indicate a reported speech—the 
words of Queen Mary ? Has Prof. Knight 
ever read a page of dialogue in any novel ? 
If so, he must have seen many examples of 
this use of the quotes. And if he looks at 
the stanzas entitled “ Lament of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” as they are given in edd. 1820- 
1832, he will find that 11. 1-65 are properly 
placed between 44 quotes,” as the reported 
words of the Queen, though in Moxon’s 
editions of the Poems, from 1836 onwards, 
the 44 quotes ” are improperly omitted. His 
ignorance on this head has led Prof. Knight 
into two absurd mistakes. On 11. 99, 100, 
of the Prelude, bk. i.: 44 4 Be it so; why 
think of anything but present good ? ’” he 
observes: 44 This quotation I am unable 
to trace.” The words are, it is hardly 
necessary to explain, not a quotation at 
all, but simply a soliloquy of his own, 
reported by the poet—a fact indicated by 
the 44 quotes.” A similar blunder occurs ou 
p. 80, vol. v. ( Excursion, ii. 314), where the 
Wanderer says of the Solitary that 44 he 
will live and die forgotten, at safe distance 
from 4 a world not moving to his mind.’ ” 
Here, clearly, the Wanderer reports in these 
last words the very phrase employed by the 
Solitary when announcing his resolve—his 
ipsissima verba ; but Prof. Knight, knowing 
nothing of such a use of quotation-marks, 
takes tiie words, 44 a world not moving to 
his mind,” to be a phrase borrowed from 
some elder writer, and confesses in a note 
his inability to refer it to its source; adding 
—with ludicrous reluctance to admit utter 
defeat— 44 4 Moving about in worlds not 
realised’[!] occurs in the Ode—Intimations 
of Immortality.” As to which closing 
remark it may be said that, in respect of 
appositeness, it furnishes a very fair sample 
of the illustrative passages occasionally 
adduced by the editor. 

In these remarks we have dwelt chiefly on 
Prof. Knight’s editorial shortcomings; but 
it would be unfair to conclude without adding 
that in the new edition the textual notes, 
revised and completed by Mr. W. B. King- 
horn, come now little short of perfection. 
A commendable effort, too, has been made, 
presumably by Prof. Hill, of Bengal, to 
trace to their source Wordsworth's many 
quotations from the elder poets. 
y\jOogle Hutchinson. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOIA AS A BASQUE. 

Ignatius von Loyola und die Oegenreformation. 

Yon Eberhaxd Gothein. (Halle: Max 
- Niemeyer.) 

* This is an excellent work, but it will not 
please the zealots of either party. The 
ultra-Protestant will not like its calm, im¬ 
partial tone, its frequent recognition of the 
real good effeoted by the great reformers 
within the Bomish Church. The Ultra¬ 
montane will revolt at the preference even¬ 
tually expressed for Luther over Loyola. 
The author endeavours to write without 
prejudice; his point of view is intended to 
be wholly objective. He seeks to present 
a vivid picture of the historical facts as they 
really are, to place them in their true per¬ 
spective, and in their proper degree of 
subordination and relation to each other. 

In order to do this, he has spared no 
pains in the study and collection of his 
materials. He has used not only printed 
matter, but has made independent research 
in the arohives of Italy, though we fre¬ 
quently desire fuller indications of the 
contents of these materials, and where they 
s are to be found, than are given in the very 
brief references at the end of the volume. 
r Pages unbroken by note or comment have 
1 a certain advantage; but this is dearly pur- 

* chased by the loss of the means of readily 

, verifying the author’s statements; and again 

i and again have we longed fruitlessly for 
a i the exact wording of some important phrase 
l ! in the original, of which we have only the 
si I German paraphrase or translation. The 
s f absence, too, of any index whatever to a 

j closely printed volume of 778 pages is a 
; I real ground of complaint. 

-' Our author is fully aware of the import- 
r. i anoe of his subject. The opening sentence— 

| “ The Catholicism of the present day is 

:: founded on the Oounter-Beformation of the 

»I sixteenth century ”—assures us that he will 

* I not treat it lightly. But he does not plunge 

* i at onoe into the midst. We have a long 
I preliminary account of the various reformers 

* | and reforming movements in the Boman 
«’ Catholic Church in Spain, in Italy, and 
J, elsewhere, before Loyola appears on the 
:. 7 ( stage. In these sketches the author is 

f eminently successful. The portraits of the 
t personages who successively pass before 
s; our eyes are capitally drawn. Thus we 
« j have a picture, first, of the Majorcan, 

u ' Baymond Lully, the Loyola of the M.ddle 

t j Ages ; and later on we view the Italian 
a -; esoteric reformers of the Benaissance: Vit- 
:• ! toria Oolonna, the Duchess Bene, Olympia 
% Morata, Juan de Valdes, and their circle; 
Oohino, Vergerio, and others fill up the 
long historical gallery. But of even more 
l: importance than these are the men who, 

without thought of leaving her or of im- 
r.: peaching her doctrines, would reform the 

r. B Church of Borne from within. No English 
x i Churchman of the present day can read 
- 1 ' these pages without recalling the history of 
j the Tractarian movement in Oxford, different 

as the issues of the two movements may 
. have been. We have here presented to ns 
1 Sadoleti and Pole; Gontarini and Morone; 

I Oaraffa and Ghiberti; Hieronymus Miani 
and Filippo Neri—the W. G. Ward of the 
then movement. It is well pointed out that 


these efforts of self-denying love, this 
passion for active charity in its highest 
form, were the true answer of the Bomish 
Church to the doctrine of justification by 
faith only proclaimed by Luther. “ Since 
the Lutheran heresy threw doubt on the 
merit of works, God raised up Miani to show 
in him the might of the charity that had 
well-nigh died out.” 

After this almost too prolonged introduc¬ 
tion, this setting forth in detail the environ¬ 
ment, especially in Italy, amid which Loyola 
had to work, we enter upon the story of his 
life and of the institution of the Society of 
Jesus. In some respects this is an oft-told 
tale. But our author not only deals with 
the Exeroitia and the Constitutions, and the 
outward organisation of the work of Loyola; 
he depends much more on the less-known 
letters to and from Loyola for the presenta¬ 
tion of his life. He remarks that, in the 
early days, the Society was above all things 
a letter-writing society. It was by weekly 
letters from every college and province that 
Loyola received his information of each and 
all its members; it was by letters chiefly 
that he directed the vast organisation which 
gradually grew up under his hands. By 
these letters and similar documents Dr. 
Gothein shows that the Society did not 
spring fully formed from the brain of 
Loyola, like Athene from the head of Zeus, 
but that it was of gradual and tentative 
growth. Many of the original ideas, 
such as making Jerusalem the centre, 
and the Mohammedan countries the field 
of his operations, were abandoned ; some 
were modified; others — which ultimately 
proved of the greatest importance, such as 
the higher education—were additions to the 
original plan. The work of the Society in 
the Council of Trent is excellently related. 
Of all the leaders mentioned Lainez seems 
to be our author’s favourite. He takes an 
evident delight in telling of the dialectic 
and rhetorical skill, the marvellous versa¬ 
tility and adaptability of the man. In fact, 
for many pages his personality almost over¬ 
shadows that of Loyola. To Salmeron, 
Xavier, Bodriguez, Bobadilla, and St. Francis 
de Borgia not so much space is given, and to 
the last justice seems hardly to be done. 
There is much else which I had marked for 
special commendation. But any notice of 
so large a work in the Academy must 
necessarily be imperfect from want of space; 
and I wish to devote the rest of my remarks 
to one view of Loyola’s character, which it 
seems to me his historians have not suffi¬ 
ciently regarded. 

Our author insists upon the importance of 
Loyola’s personality, and on the abiding 
impress which it has left upon the Society. 
He speaks of Loyola as a Spaniard; he 
justly brings forward the kind of inde¬ 
pendence which the Spanish Church exer¬ 
cised practically: how the Spanish sovereigns 
dealt with the Pope more as equals with 
equals, even to a certain extent in spiritual 
matters, than did the other princes of 
Europe. But Loyola was not only a 
Spaniard, but a Spanish Basque'; and a 
Basque he remained in many things to the 
end of his life. One familiar with Basque 
institutions and habits cannot but see that 
he has unconsciously reproduced these in 


his work. Take a broad view of the position 
of the Society of Jesus in the Church of 
Borne, is there not a striking analogy 
between that and the position of the Basque 
Provinces in the kingdom of Spain? On 
both sides of the Pyrenees the Basque 
Provinces were really republics under an 
absolute monarchy. They were the most 
loyal of subjects—no rebellion ever began 
in the Basque Provinces until the equivoca¬ 
tions of the present century; yet, in all 
that concerned their own administration 
they had a perfectly free and independent 
self-government. Then take the rela¬ 
tions of Loyola to the Popes, whose 
absolute servant he professed to be. He 
was most loyal to the Papacy; yet how 
often have we been reminded in this volume 
of the practice of the Basque Juntas (parlia¬ 
ments) when the Spanish kings commanded 
anything contrary to their privileges; the 
orders were received with all respect, all due 
forms were observed, they were registered, 
&c., only they were— oledeeidas y no eum- 
plidas —as the phrase ran: “obeyed, but 
not executed.” Even in little details we 
see the like features: in Loyola’s dislikes 
and distrust of lawyers, and allowing them 
no hand in the framing of his Constitution. 
“ No advocate can be a member of the 
Junta” is a fundamental rule of Basque 
legislation. One consulting lawyer ( letrado ) 
was always present at the Sessions; he was 
often consulted, but he had no vote. Again, 
look at the tentative way in whioh Loyola 
proceeded, never hesitating to throw aside 
an idea or a scheme that had failed, and to 
form (a better from the failure; and then 
read the long list of electoral systems and 
expedients tried in the Basque country 
(Marichalar e Manrique, Historia de la Legis¬ 
lation de Espaiia, vol. ii., pp. 519-22, 2nd 
edit., Madrid, 1868). Or look at Loyola’s 
use of expulsion as the only means of grave 
punishment: he would have no prisons nor 
chains for the members of his Society, such 
as the monkish orders had. In the Society 
a transgressor, or one proved unfit to be a 
member, was simply shown to the door. So 
the punishment among the Basques of the 
vecino, who refused to obey the injunctions 
of the municipality, was simply that he lost 
the status of a vecino, was boycotted and 
treated as a foreigner; and if a town acted 
contrary to the general Juntas, or submitted 
to exactions from the king, it was at once 
excluded from representation in the Junta. 
The strict obedience of the Basques to self- 
chosen authority is seen even in their games. 
Beading into his life the features of the 
military service of our day, Dr. Gothein 
characterises Loyola above all as a soldier. 
But the soldier or the officer of Loyola’s 
day was not nearly so distinct from the life 
of a gentleman or a civilian as it is now. 
The upright bearing of Loyola, the neatness 
and cleanliness of his dress and person, this 
innate self-respect, are the most character¬ 
istic features of the Basques to the present 
day. They need no soldiering nor military 
training to teach them this. Another 
trait of Loyola’s conduct is in his in¬ 
sight where real power and influence 
lay, not mistaking the trappings of authority 
for true efficiency. Henco he would rot 
have his followers bishops, or cardinals, as 
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a role, or high dignitaries in the Church; 
but he bade them seek the position of con¬ 
fessors to kings and princes and great men, 
wherein lay real power and influence. So 
there is nothing that strikes the student of 
Basque institutions more than the way in 
which, careless of names and the mere 
title and trappings of power, they assured 
to themselves the substance of it, in¬ 
differently assuming or laying aside the 
name as might best suit their purpose. 
Thus, with regard to taxation and to personal 
charges and service, they claimed to be all 
“ hijos-dalgo,” noble before the law of 
Spain, because thereby alone they could be 
exempt from them; but many of the best 
families, in matters of succession, refused to 
be reckoned as “ infanzon ” (noble), but 
described themselves as “ laboureur,” in 
order to follow the Basque rules of inherit¬ 
ance, instead of bearing the title which 
would entail the feudal male progeniture and 
its results. Hence arise the numberless 
exceptions of the Basque law, by which 
they turned the difficulty of the opposition 
of their customs to the national laws; and 
here, perhaps, too, is the ultimate cause why 
Loyola’s system and conduct have been so 
often reproached with annulling or laying 
pside the meaning of his general constitutions 
by specious and special exceptions. And in 
the gravest accusation of all, that the 
Society acts upon the principle that “ the 
end justifies the means,” our author declares 
that this axiom is not to be found in 
any of Loyola’s writings. What he did 
say and teach was: “ Let the entrance be 
what it may, the exit must always be ours.” 
On the practice of such a maxim depended 
the whole success and security of the Basque 
political constitution. The last vote taken 
in the Juntas was always that of the con¬ 
tribution to the Xing; and this was not 
granted until all petitions had been heard, 
and all grievances redressed, and was then 
voted only as a voluntary contribution. 
Thus, whatever claims or pretentions were 
made by the King or the royal officers at 
the opening of the Junta, they were all 
deprived of baneful effect by this careful 
guarding of the issue. The whole history 
of the Basque liberties lies in this. What 
wonder, then, that a Basque should value 
this maxim, and should imitate it in his own 
conduct, and in the institutions which he 
founded! 

In all this I may seem fanciful to 
others, and it may be that I am riding a 
special hobby too hard. It is for them to 
judge. There remains the further question 
whether the repulsion which the Society of 
Jesus has aroused sooner or later in almost 
every European state may not unconsciously 
result from the fact that it is not the product 
of an Aryan-European mind, but of one of a 
race apart from and alien to it. Into this 
I do not enter. 

Wentworth Webster. 


The Story of Sir Walter Scott's First Love. 
By Adam Scott. (Edinburgh: Macniven 
& Wallace.) 

This little book, which the author with rare 
modesty describes as “ a compilation,” tells, 
for the first time connectedly, the story of I 


good Walter Scott’s first experiment in 
wooing. The facts are well and briefly 
marshalled, and the tale is simply and sym¬ 
pathetically told. The writer believes—with 
Lockhart—that Scott’s seven years lost in 
wooing had a pronounced effect upon his 
writings, rendering the thought of love so 
painful that he left much of the love-making 
between his young heroes and heroines to 
the imagination of his readers. I do not 
agree that the disappointment of the great 
novelist’s youth had any such deterrent 
effect upon his writings. 

I wonder if it has been ever noticed how 
little store Shakspere set upon first loves. 
His most romantic lovers had overpast 
short swallow flights of romance before they 
followed one ‘‘who should outstrip all 
praise and make it halt behind her.” What 
Prospero said of Miranda may be said of 
Scott’s second love, whom he married. “ 0, 
how delightful,” wrote a friend, “ to see 
the lady that is blessed with Earl Walter’s 
love and has mind enough to discover the 
blessing.” After their marriage, Scott and 
his wife Charlotte lived in a pretty cottage, 
in which they indulged a mutual taste for 
flowers, and where their friends were often 
entertained in their one sitting-room, from 
which loving womanly fingers had removed 
all traces of poverty, and good taste more 
than fulfilled the uses of wealth: 

“It was here that, in the ripened glow of 
manhood, he seems to have felt somethiug of 
his real strength, and poured himself out in 
those splendid original ballads which were at 
once to fix his name upon the roll of great 
writers.” 

Scott’s first love-affair, with “ Lady Green 
Mantle,” lasted for seven years, when the 
lady put an end to it quite unexpectedly by 
marrying another. Could she have fore¬ 
seen the future, it would, no doubt, have 
ended differently, for she was wordly wise. 
That she in some measure reciprocated his 
regard there can be little doubt. She could 
appreciate and admire his rising poetic 
talents. They corresponded often upon 
literary matters, in which she seems to have 
had considerable interest. In 1795, the 
year before the end of the romance, the 
lady went much into society, which her 
lover thought “ had not in the least altered 
the meekness of her manners.” But, for 
all his hopefulness, doubts would sometimes 
creep into his mind—“ mean suspicions ” 
the good, trusting soul called them. In the 
August of the same year he received a letter, 
in reply to one of his own, which must have 
been most cunningly worded, for Scott, 
trained as he was to interpret documents, 
could not quite compass its meaning. A 
confidential friend, to whom he showed it, 
interpreted it favourably. She had, how¬ 
ever, merely temporised, pointing out the 
imprudence of a definite engagement, but 
not throwing over her interesting lover 
hastily. It was, however, better than he 
had expected, for he writes : 

“If yon were surprised at reading the import¬ 
ant billet, you may guess how agreeably I was 
at receiving it; for I had, to anticipate dis¬ 
appointment, struggled to suppress every rising 
gleam of hope; and it would be difficult to 
describe the mixed feelings her letter occasioned, 
which, entrenous, terminated in a very heavy fit 
of crying.” Digitized 


Writing to Miss Edgeworth in 1818, 
Scott replies to some friendly criticism as 
follows: 

“ I have not read one of my poems since they 
were printed, excepting, last year, The Lady 
of the Lake, whioh I liked much better than 
I expected, but not well enough to induce me 
to go through the rest. So I may truly say 
with Macbeth— 

“ I am afraid to think of what I’ve done: [lie] 
Look on’t again I dare not.” 

This much of Matilda I recollect (for that is not 
easily forgotten), that she was attempted from 
the existing person of a lady who is now no 
more, so that I am particularly flattered with 
your distinguishing it from the others, which 
are in general mere shadows.” 

He did not dare to look upon what he had 
done, because he seems strangely to have 
undervalued his own work. The truth being 
that his ideas and his pen flowed so rapidly, 
and with so little mental effort, that lus 
works must have seemed to him the result 
of a purely mechanical process. Authors 
are apt to value their work, often erro¬ 
neously, according to the amount of labour 
expended upon it. 

The real name of “ Green Mantle ” was 
the rather uneuphonious one of Wilamina. 

“She was the only child and the heiress of 
a cadet of the anoient family of Invermay, who 
afterwards became Sir John Wishart Belches 
Stuart, Bart,, of Fettercaim. Her mother was 
the eldest daughter of David, sixth earl of Leven 
and fifth of Melville.” 

The materials from which the story is 
derived are not very full. Indeed, Lock¬ 
hart, in his Life of Scott, touches upon 
the affair but lightly. The lovers met 
frequently: 

“ It was a proud night with me,” wrote Soott, 
“ when I first found that a pretty young woman 
could think it worth her while to sit and talk 
with me, hour after hour, in the comer of a 
ballroom, while all the world were capering in 
our view.” 

After this they “read together, rode together, 
and sat together.” When apart they corre¬ 
sponded, and Scott “constituted himself 
her literary mentor.” She admired his 
rising talents, loved his society, and led him 
onward from hope to hope. He visited her 
from time to time at her home at Invermay. 
But the girl was more likely to be moved 
by self-interest than by sentiment: she 
valued herself highly, and a struggling 
young lawyer with a taste for poetry did 
not quite come up to her expectations. 
When a wealthy young baronet, with the 
addition of a banking business, appeared 
upon the scene, there was no question 
between the two suitors. “Lady Green- 
mantle” passed quietly out of the poet’s 
life, marrying Sir William Forbes, who 
remained to the end one of his worthiest 
and best friends. 

Scott, who was one of the proudest and 
manliest of men, endured the disappoint¬ 
ment, as he afterwards endured more real 
and more bitter trials, calmly and philo¬ 
sophically. The experience enabled him to 
describe a first love: “a fanciful creature 
of our own rather than a reality. We 
build statues of snow, and weep when they 
f elt.” 
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Scott’s first love was divinely fair, golden 
haired and blue eyed. I believe, if all the 
elderly men, in our own islands at least, 
could join in a general confession of their 
first loves, most of the objects of worship 
would be found to have been blondes—the 
princesses in the fairy tales were certainly 
fair, and that is an element in support of 
the conjecture. But does the remembrance 
of one’s first love affect or condition one’s 
after life? Not very often, I fear! The 
sweet young face, the threads of gold, the 
azure which we thought infinite—it may be 
even the ripple of light laughter, and a dis¬ 
dainful or a tantalising or a loving word, 
may linger on the memory like a dream. 
But the soul of the idol, where is it ? Where 
are the sweetness, the simplicity, the purity, 
the tenderness, and the truth which made 
our fairy princess something above all the 
daughters of earth? All, all are gone! 
We loved a fantasy, a delusion. The Fair 
One with the Golden Locks was a mere 
woman, not even the very best of her kind. 
In after life we knew others lovelier and 
more loving, and blessed our stars that the 
first crude essay in love had no permanent 
results. 

Scott’s first love-affair was, however, it 
must be admitted, something far more 
serious than such fancies usually are, for he 
was a man singularly free from even the 
ordinary vanity of youth. So little a squire 
of dames that, when a young and pretty 
girl, “ a pretty young woman,” as he un- 
felicitously called her, had deigned to sit 
with Him in a corner of a ball-room, he was 
very much surprised. He was at this time, 
be it noted, the centre of a gay circle of 
young wits, over whom he never failed to 
exhibit a remarkable ascendancy. He was, 
moreover, pronounced by the best judges 
(his female admirers) to be “a comely 
creature.” 

“ He bad outgrown the sallowness of early 
ill-health, and had a fresh, brilliant complexion. 
His eyes were clear, open, and well set, with a 
changeful radiance, to which teeth of the most 
regular whiteness lent their assistance, while 
the noble expanse and elevation of the brow 
gave to the whole aspect a dignity far above 
the charm of mere features. His smile was 
always delightful; and I can easily fancy 
[writes Lockhart] the peculiar intermixture 
of tenderness and gravity, with playful, inno¬ 
cent hilarity and humour in the expression, as 
being well calculated to fix a fair lady’s eye. 
His figure, tall, much above the usual standard, 
was cast in the mould of a young Hercules.” 

Scott was as unconscious of bis physical 
endowments as he was diffident about his 
mental power. Quiet, manly, modest, he 
was the kind of man upon whom female 
beauty could exert its power most easily. 
Mi— Carpenter, who became the dear 
partner of his life, wa3,1 venture to say, 
worth a thousand “ Green Mantles.” Her 
character in some ways resembled that 
of Scott, for she was prudent and calm and 
wise. Scott wrote thus of her to his mother: 

“ "Without flying into raptures—for I must 
assure you that my judgment as well as my 
affections are consulted upon this occasion— 
without flying into raptures, then, I may safely 
assure you that her temper is sweet and cheer¬ 
ful, her understanding good, and, what I know 
will give you pleasure, her principles of religion 
very serious.” 


Seven years of flying into raptures upon 
waxen wings had made the young poet 
wondrous wise. Miss Carpenter was, iu 
many respects, the very antithesis of his 
former fancy, but she likewise was, we are 
told, rich in personal attractions: 

“ A complexion of the clearest and lightest 
olive; eyes large, deep set and dazzling, of the 
finest Italian brown; and a profusion of silken 
tresses, black as the raven’s wing ; her address 
hovering between the reserve of a young and 
pretty Englishwoman, who has not mingled 
largely in general society, and a certain natural 
archness and gaiety that suited well the accom¬ 
paniment of a French accent.” 

The first love was in no ways superior 
to the second, save only in having been 
unattainable. This made her linger in 
Scott’s memory with other dreams of 
youth. In after years, when his successful 
rival, but best of friends, had helped him 
in the hour of trial, Scott wrote of the 
occurrence in his Diary : 

“ In what scenes have not Sir "William and I 
borne share together, desperate and almost 
bloody affrays, rivalries, deep drinking matches, 
and finally, with the kindest feelings on both 
sides, somewhat separated by his retiring within 
the bosom of his family, and I moving little 
beyond mine. It is fated that our planets 
should cross though, and that at the periods 
most interesting to me—down—down—a hun¬ 
dred thoughts! ” 

But for all such passing allusions to “Lady 
Green Mantle,” the deep and real love of 
Scott’s nature was for his own dear true 
wife: his companion in joy and sorrow; 
deeply tried by affliction, such as Lady 
Forbes never knew. 

There is a very tender and touching 
passage somewhere in Lockhart, where 
Scott describes himself as sitting alone in 
his study, the fire dying in the grate like 
his own sinking spirit, “ my poor Charlotte 
would have been in the room half a score of 
times to ask a hundred kind questions.” 
His grief was hopeless, terrible: 

“ I am afraid poor Charles found me weeping. 

I do not know what other folks feel, but with 
me the hysterical passion that impels tears is a 
terrible violence—a sort of throttling sensation 
—then succeeded by a state of dreamy stupidity, 
in which I ask if my poor Charlotte can actually 
be dead.” 

Beside such real love and real despair, the 
picture of “ the pretty young woman ” 
fades out like a fairy vision in the light of 
truth. 

Georqe Newcomen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Lada Lohengrin. By J. E. Woodmeald. 
(The Unicorn Press.) 

Wiulom’s Folly. By A. V. Dutton. 
(Bentley.) 

The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent. By 
Mrs. Lodge. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Val. By Judith Yandeleur. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.] 

A Gentleman Vagabond. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. (Macmillans.) 


The Story of a Lost Soul. By Hugh Cole¬ 
man Davidson. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.) 

One of God’s Dilemmas. By Allen Upward. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Benjamin Swift has written a vastly 
entertaining book. “ Be but in tune with 
yourself, madam, ’tis no matter how high 
or how low you take it,” is part of the 
quotation which forms his brief preface, 
and he has amply availed himself of 
the liberty accorded by Tristram Shandy. 
The curses of Mr. Bacchus mingle with 
angelic laughter; the “ grey-haired Eternal 
Ironies ” shriek and ogle now at the hero, 
over whom broods “ the mystery of youth 
as a diaphanous cloud,” now on Jiss 
Waggott, who, “ when struck for the first 
time by the fatal wand, . . . felt not merely 
her bosom but her very flesh rise and fall 
. . . and her nerves seemed like loose cords 
shaking and dangling together.” There 
are moments when the reader rubs his eyes, 
and ejaculates with Mr. Twigg, “ 0 Ghawd! 
whatshup ? ” when he experiences the same 
sensation as that worthy who, on one occa¬ 
sion, is moved to exclaim, “ I feel as if half 
o’ me’s fallen down a preshipice, and I’m 
not on ’e ground.” We ask ourselves if 
the author, like the rakish phrenologist 
whom he depicts, has “ a thumb that used 
to mistake mere temporary swellings for 
bumps, and caused them to be defined in 
the highest terms.” The difficulty is to 
convey an adequate idea of the heights to 
which Mr. Swift rises, the depths to 
which he descends. There are passages 
on almost every page that deserve to be 
quoted either to illustrate the author’s style 
or rather styles, or to suggest the character¬ 
istics of Messrs. Waggott, Squirm, Ruffles, 
Torbet, Frills, and many another with 
equally unlovely names, or of Sparshott, 
whose “ soul’s house was set on fire ” by 
the “ tinder and marl of hell.” “ Heart’s 
gates! be ye lifted up, ye Everlasting Doors, 
and let the King enter flaming in! ” were 
the last words he uttered ere, in a fire at 
the Play Maidens, “the gown of death” 
enveloped him. Those anxious to learn 
more of love will find a mass of infor¬ 
mation in the book: as, for example—love 
stands not aside for even the traffic of the 
stars; love’s true children are known by 
the phrases he gives them; love hates 
distance, his votaries must buckle and lock 
together in nearness; love laughs at caste, 
and he is a mighty opportunist. A mass of 
other information is given freely in Nancy 
Noon, a wild story, wildly written, but 
giving promise of excellent work when the 
author sees fit to curb his too ready fancy— 
to lower his pitch by a few notes at any 
rate. 

A large portion of J. E. Woodmeald’s 
book—meant, doubtless, to be a story—is 
occupied with a mysterious lady’s views of 
Max Nordau, and the fallacy of that critic’s 
diagnosis of the powers of Wagner and 
other artists. Her views are not under¬ 
stood, far less appreciated, by Charles 
Hopton, the boneless young Englishman to 
whom she imparts them; and it taxes the 
reader’s credulity sorely, oven after learn¬ 
ing of love’s queer antics in Nancy Noon, 
Digitized by VjUUvIL 
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to be told that Lady Lohengrin gives her 
heart to him. Hopton’s estimable papa and 
mamma, however, dissuade him from follow¬ 
ing his mentor, and the two are parted for 
ever—a catastrophe which can be faced with 
equanimity by those who read the book. 

An insatiable thirst for experience at 
whatever cost is said to be the dominant 
characteristic of many women; and when 
this experience is to be gained through the 
medium of their power over men, it some¬ 
times leads them into strange situations. 
The author of Wisdom's Folly almost per¬ 
suades ns that Eleanor Hatherton is a type 
of this woman, who in her desire to peer 
into a mysterious chamber of the beyond 
very nearly sacrifices her happiness. Un¬ 
doubtedly, A. V. Dutton is at her best in 
the principal scene, where the demands on 
her reserve are most severe. She suggests 
some of the complex emotions whence spring 
a woman’s actions in such circumstances, or 
from a man’s point of view are supposed to 
spring; she indicates, too, the rapid changes 
which take place in Eleanor while her lover 
remains under the influence of but one idea 
—the wish to make her his own, despite 
friendship, honour, and all else that he 
holds sacred. If the writing were through¬ 
out on the level here attained, Wisdom’s 
Folly would be an interesting book. But 
the early chapters, intended to trace the 
development of Eleanor’s character, are un¬ 
essential and, for the most part, dull; the 
large family of Bomestons, married and 
unmarried, serve only to bewilder the 
reader; a quite unnecessary amount of 
poetry is quoted; and, finally, clumsy ex¬ 
pedients of illness and railway accidents are 
employed to assist in a very obvious solution. 

The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent is not, 
as the title would lead us to expect, a detec¬ 
tive story, nor is prominence given to the 
sensational elements; indeed, it is difficult 
to determine whether Mrs. Lodge wishes to 
be judged as a story-teller or as a belated 
exponent of mesmerism or hypnotism. 
The book begins with a rambling and 
irrelevant “ introduction,” wherein details 
are given of the spiritualistio experiences of 
one Jack Trampista. In the early chapters 
the reader is introduced to the inmateB of a 
lodging-house at 7, Chesham-street, Blooms¬ 
bury; and, without apparent reason, the 
family history of the Gaatonvilles is dwelt 
upon with a zest which recalls that of many 
dear, but sometimes wearisome, old ladies, 
whose power to relate the family history of 
those with whom they lodge amounts almost 
to genius. Even they would have to give 
way to the author, so minutely are Mrs. 
Gastonville’s pre-nuptial experiences re¬ 
counted, and the emotions of her daughter 
described. A series of more or less dis¬ 
connected incidents take the place of a 
plot; and the final scenes fail to make clear 
the villainy of the villain, or to interest the 
reader in what has chanced. Phrases such 
as “ all furnished lodgings in Bloomsbury 
are pretty much of a muchness ” are 
sufficient to indicate that the Btyle is not 
distinguished. 

The story of how, in haphazard yet 
healthy fashion, motherless Valerie Oarlyon 
scramble* from childhood to girlhood in the 


beautiful district of the Tivy, leaves us 
with much the same impression as a long 
chat with a voluble acquaintance, whose 
insight and knowledge of life is not pro¬ 
found, but whose easy flow of conversation 
is agreeable, especially if time does not 
press. Pleasant and readable are the two 
epithets which sum up the qualities of 
Val. The incidents follow one upon the 
other regularly; each one is pleasantly 
treated and dismissed; the characters are 
carefully, if not ably, drawn; there are no 
equivocal situations, and the writing is 
simple and unaffected, though not strong. 
Perhaps the good-natured villain, Vaughan 
Lewis, is responsible for the most noteworthy 
remark in the book, when he says that the 
rhetorical Welsh preacher tried “to catch the 
slumbering ear of his congregation.” Un¬ 
fortunately, he does not explain how this 
evidently irreligious organ of sense takes its 
nap in church. 

The once prevalent idea that every success¬ 
ful novelist can, if he so desire, with 
equal success tell the short story has been 
abandoned. The brief narrative is not, or 
should not be, the long story condensed, and 
the methods of treatment differ widely. It 
would seem that in the American writer 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, author of Tom 
Grogan, the two gifts are united; in any 
case, few who read his nine stories—the first 
of which, A Gentleman Vagabond, supplies 
the title—will deny that they have distinc¬ 
tion. His touch is light and sure, his style 
crisp and direct. In the brief introductory 
note he remarks, “There are gentlemen 
vagabonds and vagabond gentlemen. Here 
and there one finds a vagabond pure and 
simple, and once in a lifetime one meets a 
gentleman simple and pure.” Unconsciously 
to himself, he says he has portrayed 
several of these types in the volume. “ John 
Sanders, Labourer,” is one of the gentlemen, 
rapidly sketched with something of the 
powerful realism of the younger Belgian 
writers; Major Tom Slooombe, of Pocomoke, 
is a most engaging vagabond, with the heart 
of a gentleman to boot. In each of the tales, 
indeed, slight as they are, a clear note is 
struck, and not dwelt upon over long. 

If we are to credit the theosophists, a 
man whose existence is cut short, either by 
his own hand or by that of another, before 
his life-energy is expended, continues, though 
invisible, to inhabit the earth, robbed of 
every means of communication with ordinary 
human beings. Upon some such theory 
Mr. Hugh Coleman Davidson founds The 
Story of a Lost Soul. In a fit of jealousy 
Charles Hey wood murders his rival in 
love, and then, thinking to escape the 
mental as well as the physical penalty 
of his crime, proceeds to take poison. 
In his disembodied state, however, he 
witnesses the awful results of his wrong¬ 
doing. He sees his body cremated by his 
staunch old father, to whom an inkling of 
the truth has come; he hears the guiltless 
falsely accused, without being able to say a 
word in their defence; death, and worse than 
death, comes to those he loves; and the 
countryside is stained with blood. Mean¬ 
while, his fate is to be a silent witness of 
these horrible doings: he is powerless, save 


by his unseen presence, to cause a shiver of 
dread to his friends. The author’s style is 
well suited to the requirements of the narra¬ 
tive; there is just enough of the ghostly 
element to add a weird touch to the book, 
and to give zest to the adventures of George 
Vane and his comrades. In its kind the 
story is good, but it is not to be recom- i 
mended to readers with weak nerves. i 

There is no exaggeration, no striving j 
after strange effects, in Mr. Allen Upward’s 
One of God’s Dilemmas. The sober tragedy | 

is told in a sober, forceful way. Each of i 

the three prominent characters is a faithful i 
study: the woman who, deserted by her 
husband and spumed by her father in early 
life, centres all her affection on her boy; ' 
Etienne, devoted to his mother, yet, boy-like, . 
enamoured of the generous stranger who , 
comes to Shorwell; and the father, rich now , 
in all things save love. Several of the t 

situations are more than ordinarily vivid; i 

and the story, if a little drawn out in plaoes, ■, 
has a strong ending. j 

Fjunk Rindkb. | 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Climbs in the New Zealand, Alps. By E. A. 
Fitzgerald. (Fisher Unwin.} This strikes os 
as an excellent little book laboriously 
“ spoiled into a big one.” It is nearly as 
bulky as Sir W. M. Conway’s Karakorum 
Himalayas, to whioh it pays the sinoerest form 
of flattery, unfortunately without possessing 
either the same geographical importance or 
the same variety of interest. The want of a 
sense of proportion is a further drawback, many 
pages being devoted to detail of slender 
moment. This is the more regrettable, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a vivacious writer, and his 
descriptions of actual climbing are extremely 
graphic, hitting a happy mean between the 
serious and the flippant. It contains the reoord 
of the author’s tour in New Zealand last year, 
when, with the aid of Mathias Zurbriggen of 1 
Macugnaga, Sir W. M. Conway’s guide, he 
climbed most of the still virgin peaks of the ' 
South Island. They also crossed the range to 
the Western Beach by a new route, recrosaing it j 
by very arduous passes. He had, as a rule, 
horrible weather, and bad weather in the high 
mountains means difficult and dangerous climb¬ 
ing. Add to this that the rocks seem to be of 
more than Dolomite rottenness, and accidents, 
fortunately without fatal results, occurred from 
this cause. In one of these, which oocurred 
during the ascent of Mount Sefton, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's life hung literally on a thread, for the 
loose rook that knocked him down cut through 
two of the three strands of the rope, and : 
he dangled over the precipice supported only 
by the single strand that remained. There is 
a full-page illustration of this disaster, drawn 
from a verbal description! If we exoept the 
photographs, and Lady Edmund Fitzmaurioe’s 
initial letters, the illustrations are not satis¬ 
factory ; and for the very simple reason that, 
although the work of competent artists, they , 
are (if we may use a slang technicality) ob- j 

viously “faked.” Messrs. McCormick and ’ 

Willink, who know the mountains well, are 
not usefully employed in depicting imaginary 
scenes of terror. A drawing by the last- 
named artist, “ The Desoent of the Silber- 
horo,” apparently by Kobolda or elves of some 
kind, is notioeable as a brilliant caricature, 
yet vividly suggesting the truth, as suoh a 
thing should. Following Sir W. M. Conway s 
example, Mr. Fitzgerald has provided us with 
a series of scientific, or quasi-scientifio, appen- 
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dices by various bands. Prof. Bonney writes 
on two or three bits of rock from Mount 
Sefton; Lady Edmund Fitzmaurice tells us of 
the Flora of the Southern Alps; Sir W. M. 
Conway advises on the equipment which, if he 
were thinking of climbing in New Zealand, he 
would think it wise to take; and Mr. Barrow 
is responsible for notes on the Fauna of the 
island^ He states that the birds of New 
Zealand “ are curious and quaint in the 
extreme, especially the wingless ones,” in 
which view he was anticipated by the natural¬ 
ists of the last century. His survey of these 
is, however, far from exhaustive, as he only 
mentions two varieties of Kiwi out of the large 
number known to ornithologists. The familiar 
fact that the Kea, or hawklike parrot, feeds on 
the kidney fat of live sheep is duly men¬ 
tioned, but no explanation of the development 
of that new instinct is offered. This is really a 
puzzling phenomenon, because prior to the im¬ 
portation of sheep by the colonists, which, of 
course, is quite recent, the indigenous Fauna 
conld not possibly have supplied the birds with 
a similar diet. 

Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc. By 
Edward Whymper. (John Murray.) It is 
hardly too much to say of Mr. Whymper that he 
has won an equal reputation in two very diverse 
fields—as climber and as author. His conquest 
of the Matterhorn will always keep his memory 
green in Switzerland; while the book in which 
he described the long stages of that achieve¬ 
ment still oocupies, in its fourth edition, the 
foremost place in Alpine literature. But Mr. 
Whymper is something more than this; besides 
being himself an artist and a photographer, and 
the head of one of the few remaining schools 
of wood-engraving, he is also eminently a man 
of affairs. It is this last quality which is con¬ 
spicuous in the little guide-book that he has 
now published on Mont Blanc. Though saying 
little about his own exploits, he makes us feel 
that we are in the hands of one who knows the 
entire ground from long personal experience, 
bnt is, nevertheless, oapable of condescending 
to the wants and the ignorance of the 
veriest tyro. His introduction is more prac¬ 
tical and pointed in its advice than that 
of Baedeker. His half-dozen opening chapters 
on the history of Mont Blanc stimulate and 
justify the passion for climbing. Then follow 
concise descriptions—though not so condensed 
as in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series of “ Climbers’ 
Guides ”—of the several ascents and excursions. 
Finally, we have lists of the guides and their 
charges, alphabetical tables of the peaks and 
passes with their height, and columns showing 
the correspondence between metres and feet. The 
whole is abundantly illustrated with portraits, 
bits of scenery, and plans; while the map at 
the end—not a mere reproduction, but specially 
prepared and engraved—would itself be worth 
the modest price of half-a-crown charged for 
this admirable little volume. 

The Story of the Indian. By George Bird 
Grinnell. (Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Grinnell is 
favourably known as the author of a brace of 
valuable books of Bed Indian tales, collected 
chiefly from the Pawnee and Blackfoot tribes. 
He has the saving grace which enables him to 
let the narrator speak for himself, so that the 
stories reach us in as pure a form as translation 
permits. In the present volume the materials 
have undergone a certain literary process, but 
this is justified by the necessity of compression 
and the wide range of subject. Designed as a 
popular book, Mr. Grinnell focusses into it his 
varied reminisoenoes of Indian life. To those 
who have not the time for detailed study of 
the elaborate works of Gatlin, Dorman, School¬ 
craft, and other travellers, there is supplied a 
convenient rfsumi of barbaric life from which 
contact with the white man has now effaced 


well nigh everything distinctive. As the Bed 
Indians constitute a single race, with very 
similar physical features, the chief points for 
notice lie in the different states of culture and 
languages among the several tribes. A sum¬ 
mary of these constitutes the last and most 
valuable chapter of a book which is to be 
commended as a trustworthy conspectus of an 
interesting subjeot. 

A bather melancholy interest attaches to 
the new edition of The Adventurei of John 
Jewitt (Clement Wilson), as its preparation and 
revision were among the last enterprises of 
the late Dr. Robert Brown. A brief introduc¬ 
tion from the pen of Mr. A. J. Wilson pays, in 
fitting language, the last tribute of respect to 
Dr. Brown’s strong and genial character, and 
suggests the story of his full and overworked 
life. One is glad to have such a memento of a 
man who endeared himself in life to even the 
most casual of his acquaintances, when they 
had any opportunity of penetrating beneath 
the surface-film of his admirable nature. The 
book itself, which is not so well known as it 
deserves to be, narrates the adventures of a lad 
who spent three years in captivity among the 
Indians of Nootka Sound when the century 
was very young. John Jewitt had a vivid 
though untutored pen, and his book ranks as 
the most extensive and best authority on 
savage life in Vancouver Island when it was 
practically unknown to European geographers. 
Dr. Brown himself was one of the earliest of 
scientific explorers to investigate Vancouver, 
and his introduction to Jewitt’s narrative is a 
sound and readable summary of modern know¬ 
ledge of the Aht Indians who inhabit that 
rather cheerless island. When, more than 
thirty years ago, Dr. Brown spent a summer 
along their shores, the piratical impulses of the 
Indians were still in full swing; and on at 
least one occasion it was a toss-up whether or 
not he would be put to death, “ on the prin¬ 
ciple that dead men tell no tales,” by a tribe into 
whose power he had ventured himself. Jewitt’s 
own story is extremely interesting, quite apart 
from its value to the ethnologist; and one thrills 
with excitement, even on a second reading of 
the ups and downs of his fate as the slave and 
plaything of a savage tribe, and almost claps 
one’s hands at the ingenious stratagem by 
which he finally escaped. There is something 
life-like and picturesque, too, in the figure of 
old Thompson, the irreconcilable sailmaker, 
who could scarcely keep himself from cursing 
his taskmasters when instant death was the 
very obvious and immediate penalty, and who 
utterly refused to learn their “ cursed lingo.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. announce 
for publication during October the concluding 
volume of the “ Badminton Library.” This will 
be devoted to The Poetry of Sport, selected and 
edited by Mr. Hedley Peek. Mr. Andrew Lang 
contributes a chapter on classical allusions to 
sport; and a special preface to the whole series 
by Mr. A. E. T. Watson, joint editor, will be 
inoluded in the volume. Messrs. Longmans 
will also issue in October the first volume of 
the “ Edinburgh ” edition of The Life and 
Worke of Lord Macaulay, to be completed in 
ten monthly volumes. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish, on 
October 6, IfasUm de Latnnr, an unfinished 
romance by the late Mr. Walter Pater. The 
scene is laid in France, at the period of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the central 
figure is drawn on lines corresponding to the 
portrait of Marius the Epicurean. This volume 
will complete the series of Mr. Pater’s collected 
writings. It has been prepared for the press 
by Mr. C. L. Shad well, of Oriel College. 


Mr. P. A. Barnett, Her Majesty’s Deputy 
Inspector of Training Colleges, has undertaken 
to edit a book on Teaching and Organisation in 
Secondary Schools. Chapters are being written 
for it by the Head Masters of Haileybury, 
Clifton, and the City of London Schools, Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, Dr. McNaught, Principal 
Withers, Mr. B. Somerwell, Dr. Abbott, Dr. 
Wormell, and Mr. F. Storr. Messrs. Longman 
will be the publishers. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce for publication next week a second 
series of Table-talk of Shirley, in two volumes, 
to be entitled Summers and Winters at Balma- 
tohapple. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. will publish during 
October The Life and Correspondence of Arch¬ 
bishop Magee, by the Bev. Dr. J. C. Mac- 
Donnell, Canon of Peterborough. The book is 
in two volumes, each illustrated with a por¬ 
trait. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son will 
issue shortly in a volume the Letters of 
Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, from 
1671 to 18bJ, which appeared some little while 
ago in Temple Bar. They are edited by Mr. 
Aidis Wright, and illustrated with two portraits 
engraved on steel. 

Mr. Henry Frowde will publish next week 
the “ Oxford Bums,” a complete edition of the 
poems edited by Mr. J. Logie Robertson (who 
edited the “ Scott ” in the samo series), and the 
“ Oxford Byron,” which includes much copy¬ 
right matter. Both will be issued in single 
volumes, printed on ordinary and on Oxford 
India paper, and also in the miniature form 
which the Clarendon Press has made a 
speciality. 

’ Messrs. George Bell & Sons have in the 
press a new volume of poems by Mr. Samuel 
Waddington, which will be ready for publica¬ 
tion about the middle of October. Although 
consisting mainly of lyrical pieces, it will 
contain a translation of the earliest sonnet that 
has come down to us, composed by Lodovico 
della Vemaccia 700 years ago, and also a trans¬ 
lation of a sonnet by Raphael. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce a 
“ Diamond Library” of old and modern Eng¬ 
lish literature, in duodecimo volumes, each 
illustrated with three wood-engravings. The 
first of the series, to be published in the course 
of October, will be Old English Ballads, col¬ 
lected by Mr. Andrew Lang, who contributes 
a preface and notes. Two more are in the 
press — English Sonnets, edited by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch; and English Epigrams and 
Epitaphs, by Mr. Aubrey Stuart. 

Mr. David Nutt will issue this winter, 
by subscription, The Lives of the Troubadours, 
by Miss Ida Faraeli, formerly scholar of Lady 
Margaret Hall, and a sister of the present 
senior proctor at Oxford. The book will con¬ 
sist of translations from thirteenth century 
biographies, with specimens of poetry, mostly 
rendered into English for the first time, and 
also an introduction and notes. 

Messrs. Eyre & Sfottiswoode will publish 
shortly a commentary on one complete period 
of Old Testament history, to be entitled The 
Hebrew Monarchy, with a harmony of the 
parallel texts and extracts from the Prophetical 
Books. The late Dean of Canterbury, Dr. B. 
Payne Smith, has contributed an introduction. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
The Bible its own Witness, by Mr. B. Crickett, 
who endeavours to show how the foundation of 
the Scriptures is revealed by modem criticism. 

Dean Farrar acknowledges the authorship 
of a work which he wrote pseudonymously some 
years ago. It is a story entitled “ The Three 
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Homes,” ■which he contributed under the 
name of F. L. T. Hope to the Quiver. When 
republished in volume form it attained a 
large circulation, A new edition is about to 
be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., with a 
preface by the author, and a series of full-page 
illustrations by Mr. Stanley L. Wood. 

The forthcoming “ Antonym,” An Impossible 
Person, is by Miss Constance Cotterell, author 
of “ Strange Gods ” and “ Tempe.” It is not 
a story of problem-solving, but consists of a 
delicate ana effective, though slight, study of 
the interaction of two personalities upon each 
other. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
shortly a new Bussian story, by Mr. Fred. 
Wishaw, entitled The Emperor's Englishman, 
with illustrations by Mr. Warwick Goble. It 
deals with the adventures of an English soldier 
who served the Grand Duke Paul, the Tzar- 
witch, during the stormy years of the reign of 
the Great Catharine. 

Messrs. H. 8. Nichols & Co. will issue 
in a few days an English translation of 
Gustave Flaubert’s posthumous novel, Bou- 
vardet Vecuchel, by Mr. D. F. Hannigan, whose 
translation of “ La Tentation de St. Antoine ” 
was published some months ago by the same 
firm. 

Messrs. Blackie will publish in October a 
new story, entitled A Girl’s Loyalty, by Frances 
Armstrong, author of “ A Fair Claimant.” 

Messrs. W. & B. Chambers propose to 
begin immediately the issue, in serial form, 
of an illustrated English Dictionary, which 
they have long had in preparation. It will 
include explanations of scientific and unfamiliar 
words, slang, Scotticisms, and unusual 
idiomatic phrases. Special attention has also 
been given to definitions, etymology, and pro¬ 
nunciation. The mode of publication will be 
in twenty parts, each consisting of forty-eight 
pages the same size as Chambers’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia. 

Mr. T. Fisher will add immediately to his 
series called “ The Children’s Study ” a History 
of Ireland, from the early kings to the death 
of O’Connell, edited by Mr. Barry O’Brien. 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman has written 
a new story, entitled “ Dross,” which will be 
published serially in the Queen, beginning on 
October 8. 

Mr. Walter Baymond will contribute to 
the October number of Cosmopolis a short story, 
entitled “ A Son of a Saint and Mr. George 
Moore a paper on the development of the 
English novel sinoe the Elizabethans, in the 
course of whioh he compares “ Anna Karenina ” 
with “Vanity Fair.” In the French section 
of the same review M. P. J. Proudhon prints 
some interesting papiers inedits concerning 
Napoleon and Wellington. 

A little book which Miss Elsa D’Esterre 
Keeling wrote some years ago under the title 
of Bib and Tucker, purporting to give the 
autobiography of a baby, has just been re¬ 
published by Tauohnitz, and will shortly also 
appear in a German translation, to be called 
“ Ein lachen der Philosoph im Steckkissen.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have this week 
completed the issue of their “ People’s Edition” 
of the Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
in twenty-three little volumes, of something 
less than ninety-six pages each. So far as we 
have examined, it is an exact reprint (omitting 
the dramas) of the “Library Edition,” in nine 
volumes, which appeared between 1888 and 
1893. One little matter only have we noticed. 
To the glorious lines on “ Crossing the Bar ”— 
which, here as there, come at the very end, out 


of their original order—we now find for the 
first time the following note appended: 

“My father desired that 'Crossing the Bar’ 
should always be printed at the end of his collected 
poems.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On Thursday of this week, the new academical 
year at Cambridge was inaugurated with an 
address by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Charles 
Smith, Master of Sidney Sussex, who now 
enters upon his Becond year of office. 

A Congregation will be held at Oxford on 
Friday next, at which it is understood 
that the Bev. Dr. J. B. Magrath, provost of 
Queen’s, will be nominated to serve the offioe of 
Vice-Chancellor for a third year. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce The 
Letters and Remains of R. L. Nettleship, some¬ 
time tutor of Balliol, edited by Prof. Andrew 
C. Bradley, of Glasgow, who also contributes a 
memoir. It will be in two volumes, illustrated 
with photogravure portraits. 

We regret to record the death, at the ripe 
age of seventy-six, of Sir George Murray 
Humphry, professor of anatomy and after¬ 
wards of surgery at Cambridge, to whom the 
university owes, more than to any other single 
man, the existence of its present flourishing 
medical school. 

The annual collegiate meeting of the Court 
of the University of Wales will be held at 
Bangor on October 16. 

Sir Henry Bosooe, Vice-Chancellor of 
London University, will distribute the prizes, 
&c., gained at the recent examinations of the 
College of Preceptors one day in the third 
week of October. 

The London School of Economics and 
Political Science—which has just removed a 
short distance, from John-street to Adelphi- 
terrace, next door to the Boyal Statistical 
Society — will begin its second year on 
October 13, with several new developments, 
some of which are aimed at training clerks in 
government and municipal employment and in 
banks and insurance offices. Mr. Hubert Hall, 
of the Public Becord Office, will give a course 
of lectures on “ Palaeography and Diplom¬ 
atics,” dealing chiefly with English MSS. from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century; Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, of the London County Council, 
will lecture on “ Principles of Local Govern¬ 
ment ” ; Prof. H. S. Foxwell, on “ The History 
and Principles of Banking and Currency”; 
Mr. A. L. Bowley, the new Newmarch Lec¬ 
turer at University College, on “ Methods of 
Statistics,” with special reference to industry 
and commerce; Prof. F. V. Edgeworth, on 
“ Life Tables ”; Mr. W. M. Acworth, on 
“ Bailway Economics ” ; Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
on “ The Principles of Economic and Political 
Geography,” as illustrated in Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Africa; and Mr. SidneyJWebb on 
“ Problems of Trade Unionism.” 

We observe that a lady, Miss Maude L. 
Badford, has taken the degree of Master of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago, with 
a thesis on “ Gothioism in Eighteenth-Century 
English Literature.” 

The Oxford Historical Society have just sent 
out to subscribers, completing their issue for 
1895, the second volume of the Bev. S. E. 
Wigram’s edition of The Cartulary of Frides- 
wide, dealing with the chantry and country 
parish charters. Though the local interest is 
not so great as with the former volume, which 
contained the documents relating to the City 
of Oxford, there is a great deal here of 
curious information about the land system in 
the country round and also about legal pro¬ 


ceedings. The volume is illustrated with a 
sketch map, showing the places in which the 
outlying possessions of the priory were situated 
before the Beformation, compiled by Mr. Hunt; 
while Mr. George Parker has compiled an index 
to the two volumes, of nearly 100 pages, such 
as can only be expected from one who loves his 
task. Among the forthcoming issues of the 
Society, we notice a History of Pembroke 
College by the Bev. D. Macleane, and the 
Letterbook of the University from 1422 to 1503. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
there is no death. 

[In Memoriam, G. S. J.) 

He is not dead, 

Whose good life's labour liveth evermore; 

He is but sped 

To join the noble spirits gone before. 

He is not dead. 

What men calls Death 

Is but a passing sleep in man’s Great Life; 

Man’s spirit saith: 

“It is the sleep of peace at close of strife; 
There is no death.” 

Lost is no soul 

That nobly suffer’d, labour’d, lov’d, and liv’d; 
That made its goal 

The great mysterious Light itB heart perceiv’d. 
Not lost that soul. 

Then is no death ; 

Though mind and body but a span endure, 
Man's spirit saith: 

“ My living spirit's highest thought is sure 
Then is no death.” 

Allen S. Walker. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Theology. —“An Introduction to the Greek 
Old Testament,” for the use of students, by 
Prof. Swete ; “The Sarum Consuetudinary,” 
edited by the Bev. W. H. Frere; “Sacrament- 
arium Leonianum,” edited, with introduction, 
notes, and three photographs, by the Bev. 
Charles Lett Feltoe. The Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges—“The 
Epistle to the Philippians,” by the Bev. Dr. H. 
C. G. Moule, principal of Bidley Hall; “ The 
Pastoral Epistles,” by the Bev. Dr. J. H. 
Bernard, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges— 
“ The Books of Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zeph- 
aniah,” by Prof. A. B. Davidson, of Edin¬ 
burgh ; “The Books of Joel and Amos,” by 
Prof. Driver, of Oxford; “Isaiah,” voL L, 
chaps, i.-xxxix., by the Bev. Dr. J. Skinner; 
“The First Book of Maccabees,” by the Bev. 
T. Fairweather and J. S. Black. 

Texts and Studies: “ Contributions to 

Biblical and Patristic Literature,” edited by 
Prof. Armitage Bobinson—“The Curetonian 
Syriac Gospels,” re-edited, together with the 
readings of the Sinaitie Codex and a translation 
into English, by F. C. Burkitt, of Trinity; 
“Clement of Alexandria; Quis Dives Salve- 
tur P ” re-edited, together with an examination 
of Clement’s Text of the Gospels and Aots, by 
P. M. Barnard, of Christ’s; “ PaUadius, 
Historia Lausiaca,” a critical discussion of the 
documents, together with various notes on early 
monaobism in Egypt, by the Bev. E. C. Butler; 
a second series of “ Apocrypha Aneodota,” by 
Dr. M. B. James, of King’s. 

Studio Sinaitica. — “A Palestinian Syriao 
Lectionary,” containing readings from the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Acts, and the 
Epistles, edited by Agnes Smith Lewis, with 
critioal notes by Prof. Nestle; “Select Narra¬ 
tives of Holy Women,” as written above the old 
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Syriac Gospels by John of Beth-Mari Kaddish 
in 778 A.D., part L, The Stories of Eugenia, 
Euphrosyne, and Onesima, with a translation 
by Agnes Smith Lewis; "The Stories of 
Barbara and Irene,’’ from the Sinai Palimpsest, 
by Agnes Smith Lewis; “ The Stories of 
Euphemia and Sophia,” from the Sinai 
Palimpsest, by Agnes Smith Lewis; "The 
Stories of Cyprian and Justa,” in Greek, 
Arabic, and Syriac of the eight century, by 
Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret D. Gibson. 

Orietital. — “ The Jiitaka,” translated from 
Pali under the superintendence of Prof. E. B. 
Cowell—vol. iii., translated by H. T. Francis 
and It. A. Neil; “ The Syriac Version of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,” edited by 
the late Prof. William Wright and N. McLean, 
of Christ’s; "A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language,” translated from the German of 
Caspari, and edited, with numerous additions 
and corrections, by the late Prof. Wright, third 
edition, revised by the late Prof. W. Kobertson 
Smith and Prof. M. J. De Goeje, of Leyden, 
vol. iL; “ Selected Poems from the Divani 

Hamsi Tabriz,” edited by R. A. Nicholson, of 
Trinity. 

Classical. — “ Aristophanes, Equites,” with 
introduction and notes by R. A. Neil, of Pem¬ 
broke ; “ Herondas, The Mimes,” the text edited 
with a commentary by Walter Headlam, of 
King’s; “Plato, Philebus,” edited, with intro¬ 
duction, notes, and appendices, by the Rev. 
R. G. Bury, of Trinity; “ Sophocles: the 
Plays and Fragments,” with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation in English prose, 
by Prof. R. C. Jebb—part vii., Ajax ; “ Sopho¬ 
cles, the Text of the Seven Plays,” edited by 
Prof. R. C. Jebb; “ Sophocles, translated into 
English Prose,” by Prof. Jebb; “ The Italic 
Dialects,” an edition of the remains of Oscan, 
Paelignian, Umbrian, and the minor dialects of 
ancient Italy, including all inscriptions yet 
discovered, with critical commentary; the 
dialectic forms recorded in Latin and Greek 
sources; the place-names and personal names 
of all the dialect-areas verified and arranged; 
brief historical introductions to each section; a 
conspectus of Italic grammar (alphabets, acci¬ 
dence, and syntax); a dictionary to all the 
dialects; and an appendix of explanatory notes 
to the longer inscriptions, by Prof. R. S. Con¬ 
way, of Cains. 

Law, History, and Economics. —"The Domes¬ 
day-Book and Beyond,” essays in Early English 
History, by Prof. F. W. Maitland; “ Brevia 
Placitata ” : a thirteenth century collection of 
precedents for pleading in the King’s Courts, 
the French texts edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by G. I. Turner, of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
“ Onomasticon Anglo-Saxioonum,” prepared 
by the Rev. W. G. Searle, of Queens’; “ The 
Economical Works of Sir William Petty,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Prof. 
Charles H. Hull, of Cornell; “The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce during the 
Early and Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Cunningham, of Trinity, third edition. 

The Cambridge Historical Series. — “ The 
Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-1871,” 
by J. W. Headlam, of King’s; “ Italy, from 
1615 to 1871,” by W. J. Stillman. 

Mathematical and Scientific. —“ The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of the late Prof. Cayley, 
to be completed in thirteen volumes — 
vol. xi.; " The Scientific Papers of the late 
Prof. John Couch Adams,” vol. i., edited by 
Prof. William Grylls Adams, with a memoir by 
Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher; “The Foundations of 
Geometry,” by the Hon. B. Russell, of Trinity; 
“ A Treatise on Abel’s Theorem,” by H. F. 
Baker, of St. John’s ; “The Theory of Groups 
of a Finite Order,” by W. S. Burnside, of 
Pembroke; “A Treatise on Universal Algebra, 
with some Applications,” by A. N. Whitehead, 
of Trinity—vol. i. contains the general princi¬ 


ples of algebraic symbolism, the algebra of 
symbolic logic, the oaloulus of extension 
(t.e., the algebra of Grafi'mann’s Aus- 
dehnupgslehre), with applications to pro- 
jeotive geometry, to non-Euclidean geometry, 
and to mathematical physics ; “ A Treatise 
on Octonions: a Development of Clif¬ 
ford’s Bi-Quatemions,” by Prof. Alexander 
McAulay, of Tasmania; “ A Treatise on Spheri¬ 
cal Astronomy,” by Prof. Sir Robert S. Ball; 
“ A Treatise on Geometrical Optics,” by R. A. 
Herman, of Trinity; “ A Laboratory Note-Book 
of Elementary Practical Physics,” by L. R. 
Wilberforce and T. C. Fitzpatrick, demonstra¬ 
tors at the Cavendish Laboratory, parts ii. 
and iii. 

Cambridge Natural Science Manuals .—Bio¬ 
logical Series : “ Elementary Palaeontology— 
Invertebrate,” by H. Woods, of St. John’s, 
second edition; “Fossil Plants: a Manual for 
Students of Botany and Geology,” by A. C. 
Seward, of St. John’s; “The Vertebrate 
Skeleton,” by S. H. Reynolds, of Trinity; “A 
‘ ‘ Manual and Dictionary of the FI owering Pi ants 
and Ferns,” morphology, natural history, and 
classification, alphabetically arranged, by 
J. C. Willis, of Caius, in 2 vols.—vol. i., 
Outlines of the Morphology, Natural History, 
Classifications, Geographical Distribution, and 
Economic Uses of the Phanerogams and Ferns; 
vol. ii., The Classes, Cohorts, Orders, and Chief 
Genera of Phanerogams and Ferns, alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged under their Latin names, 
glossarial index (to both volumes) of English 
names, economio products, technical terms, 
&c. — Physical Series : “ Electricity and 

Magnetism,” by R. T. Glazebrook, of Trinity; 
“ Sound,” by J. W. Capstick, of Trinity. The 
Cambridge Geographical Series—“ A History 
of Ancient Geography,” by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Miscellaneous. — “An Autobiography of 
George Biddell Airy,” Astronomer Royal from 
1831) to 1881, edited by Wilfrid Airy; “The 
Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich,” 
by Thomas Monemutensis, edited from the 
unique MS., with an English translation, intro¬ 
duction, and notes, by Dr. Augustus Jessopp 
and Dr. M. R. James; “Statutes of Lincoln 
Cathedral,” arranged by the late Henry 
Bradshaw, with illustrative documents, edited 
by the Rev. Chr. Wordsworth—part ii. con¬ 
taining statutes earlier and later than those in 
the “Black Book” with the “ Novum Regis- 
trum ” and documents from other churches of 
the old foundation; “ The Archives of the 
London Dutch Church,” edited from the 
originals by J. H. Hessels—vol. iii., in two 
parts, containing all the letters and documents 
discovered in the church since the publication 
of vols. i. and ii.; “ Specimens of Hausa Litera¬ 
ture,” consisting of poems and historical 
extracts reproduced in facsimile in the original 
character, with translation, transliteration, and 
notes, edited by the Rev. C. H. Robinson—the 
translation, transliteration, and notes will also 
be published separately; “The Triumphs of 
Turlogh,” edited, with translation, glossary, 
and appendices, by Standish Hayes O’Grady; 
in 2 vols. ; “An Old English (West-Saxon) 
Grammar,” by A. J. Wyatt, of Christ’s; 
“ Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount 
Athos,” edited by Prof. Spyr. P. Lambros, of 
Athens, vol. ii. 

The Cambridge Milton for Schools. —“ Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Books IX. and X.,” by A. W. 
Verity, of Trinity. 

Orthographic Shorthand. —“ The Teaching of 
Orthie,” part i., a series of lessons for the use 
of teachers and students, not including the re¬ 
porting style, written and compiled by W. 
Stevens, secretary to the Cambridge Short¬ 
hand Society; Reading-Books to accompany 
part i. 

Educational. —“Chapters on the Aims and 


Practice of Teaching,” edited by Prof. Frederic 
Spencer, University: College of North Wales— 
Greek, by Prof. W. Rhys Roberts; Latin, by 
J. L. Paton; French, German, by the editor; 
English, by A. S. Way; History, by Prof. J. E. 
Lloyd ; Geography, by H. Yule Oldham ; 
Arithmetic, by W. P. Workman; Algebra, by 
Prof. G. B. Mathews; Geometry, by W. P. 
Workman ; Physics, by Prof. R. W. 
Stewart; Chemistry, by Prof. H. E. Arm¬ 
strong ; Botany, by Prof. R. W. Phillips; 
Physiology, by Dr. Alexander Hill. “ Vit- 
torino da Feltre and other Humanist 
Educators,” by W. H. Woodward, of Christ 
Church, Oxford—this work will form an intro¬ 
duction to the theory and practice of educa¬ 
tion at the opening of the period of the 
Renaissance; “Thomas Arnold: His Life at 
Rugby and Contributions to Education,” edited 
by J. J. Findlay, principal of the College of 
Preceptors’ Training College. 

Pitt Press Series .—“ Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Vinctus,” edited by W. W. Walker, of Christ’s; 
“ Demosthenes, The Olynthiac Speeches,” 
edited by Prof. T. R. Glover, of the Queen’s 
University, Canada; “ Euripides, Alcestis,” 
edited by W. S. Hadley, of Pembroke ; 
“ Caesar, De Bello Civili, Book III.,” edited 
by A. G. Peskett, of Magdalene; “Horace, 
Odes and Epodes,” edited by Dr. J. Gow, of 
Trinity; “Lucan, De Bello Civili, Book VII. 
(The Battle of Pharsalia),” edited by Prof. J. P. 
Postgate, of Trinity; “Tacitus, Histories, 
Book I.,” edited by G. A. Davies, of Trinity; 
“ Plautus, Pseudolus,” edited by H. W. Auden, 
of Christ’s; “Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm,” 
edited by H. J. Wolstenholme; “ Biart, 

Quand j’etais petit,” edited by J. Boielle, in 
two parts; " Gray’s Poems,” edited by the 
Rev. D. C. Tovey, of Trinity; “Bacon’s 
Essays,” edited by A. S. West, of Trinity; 
“Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings,” 
edited by A. D. Innes, of Oriel College, Oxford. 


MESSRS. 0. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Washington Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall, or 
The Humourists ’’—Surrey edition, uniform 
with the Buckthorn edition of “ Tales of a 
Traveller,” published last year; “Constanti¬ 
nople,” by Edmondo de Amicis—Stamboul 
edition, with many illustrations. In “ The 
Heroes of the Nations” series—vol. xviii., 
“ Christopher Columbus and His Companions,” 
by Washington Irving ; vol. xix., “ Robert the 
Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Inde¬ 
pendence,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell; vol. xx., 
“The Cid Campeador,” by H. Butler Clarke. 
“ Rome of To-Day and Yesterday: the Pagan 
City,” by John Dennie, third edition, with 
maps, plans,and illustrations from photographs; 
“ Lawns and Gardens,” how to plant and 
beautify the pleasure ground and garden, by 
Nils Jonsson Rose, with plans and illustrations 
by the author; “Camping in the Canadian 
Rockies,” an account of camp life in the wilder 
parts of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
together with a description of the region about 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Glacier, and a sketch 
or the early explorations, by Walter D. 
Wilcox, with twenty-five photogravures and 
many text illustrations from photographs by 
the author; “The New Hygiene,” a drugless 
remedy for the treatment of all diseases, the 
promotion of health and longevity, by James 
W. Wilson ; “ A History of Oratory and 
Orators,” a study of the influence of oratory on 
politics and literature, with examples from the 
lives of the famous orators of the world's 
history, by Henry Hardwicke; “American 
Orations,” from the colonial period to the 
present time, selected as specimens of eloquence, 
and with special reference to their value in 
throwing light upon the more important 
Digitized byAllC/UV 1 
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epochs and issues of American history, by the 
late Alexander Johnston, re-edited with new 
material and historical notes, by Prof. J. A. 
Woodbum, of Indiana, in 4 vols.; “ Early 
Long Island,” a colonial study, by Martha 
Bockde Flint; “The Maker of Moons,” and 
“ A King and a few Dukes,” by Robert 
W. Chambers; “ The Long Tails,” an 
American boy’s adventures in Greece, a story 
of digging and discovery, temples and 
treasures, by Elbridge 8. Brooks, and John 
Alden, formerly memberof the American School 
at Athens, illustrated by George Foster Barnes ; 
“ Stories and Legends from Washington Irving,” 
illustrated; “ The Broken Ring,” by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins; “A Venetian June,” by 
Anna Fuller, illustrated by George Sloane; 
“ The Literary Movement in France during the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Georges Pellissier, 
translated by Anne G. Brinton; ‘ ‘ The Nicaragua 
Canal and the Monroe Doctrine,” a political 
history of the various projects of interoceanio 
transit across the American Isthmus, with 
special reference to the Nicaragua Canal, and 
tite attitude of the United States Govern¬ 
ment thereto, by Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey, of 
Bryn Mawr, with maps; “A History of Modem 
Banks of Issue,” by Charles A. Conant; 
“ Economics,” an account of the relations be¬ 
tween private property and public welfare, by 
Prof. A. T. Hadley, of Yale; “ The Historical 
Development'of Modem Europe,” by Prof. C. M. 
Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, with map, in 2 vols.; 
“ Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway,” by Anna 
S. P. Duryea. with illustrations and portraits 
by Mabel Wilder Baldwin; “Will o’ the 
Wasp,” a sea yam of the war of 1812, by 
Robert Cameron Rogers, with frontispiece; 
“ The Babe, B.A.,” being the uneventful 
history of a young gentleman at Cambridge, 
by Edward F. Benson, illustrated ; “A Prince- 
tonian,” a story of undergraduate life at the 
college of New Jersey, by James Barnes, illus¬ 
trated ; “ The Tower of the Old Schloss,” by 
Jean Porter Rudd; “The Strange Schemes of 
Randolph Mason,” by Melville Davisson 
Post; “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Authors,” by different authors; 
“ The Real and the Ideal in Literature,” by 
Frank Preston Steams ; “ The Religion of 

Manhood,” by John Owen Coit; “ 8tudies 
in Interpretation,” Clough—Keats—Matthew 
Arnold, by Prof. W. H. Hudson; “ A Guide to 
the Pictures of the Louvre,” by Mary Logan, 
uniform with Berenson’s “ Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance”; “Edward Hodges,” 
Doctor in Musio of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, Organist of the Churches of St. 
James and St. Nicholas, Bristol, England, 1819- 
1838 ; Organist and Director in Trinity Parish, 
New York, 1839-1859, a memoir, by his daughter 
Faustina H. Hodges, with thirty-three illus¬ 
trations ; “ Parakites,” a treatise on the making 
and flying of tailless kites for scientific pur¬ 
poses and for recreation, by Gilbert Totten 
Woglom; “A Text-book for Training Schools 
for Nurses,” including physiology and hygiene 
and the principles and practice of nursing, by 
Dr. P. M. Wise, with an introduction by Dr. 
Edward Cowles, of Boston, illustrated, in 2 
vols.; “Ancient Ideals,” a study of intellectual 
and spiritual growth from early times to the 
establishment of Christianity, by Henry Osborn 
Taylor, in 2 vols. 


MESSES. HUTCHINSON & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Forgotten Isles,” travels in Corsica, 
Sardinia, Majorca, and Minorca, byG. Vuillier, 
translated from the French by Frederic 
Breton, with 102 illustrations by the author; 
“ The Book of Beauty (Late Victorian Era),” 
an edition de luxe, containing portraits by the 
late Sir Frederic Leighton and the late Sir J. E. 
Millais, H. Herkomer, J. S. Sargent, G. F. 


Watts, W. B. Richmond, J. McNeil Whistler, 
and literary contributions by Rudyard Kipling, 
Hall Caine, Theodore Watts - Dunton, The 
Marquis of Dufferin, George Moore, W. H. 
Mallock, the Marquis of Lome, Frankfort 
Moore, the Earl of Crewe, R. S. Hichens, the 
Duchess of Leeds, Princess Henry of Pless, Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, Lady Currie, and others. In 
a new series, entitled “The Concise Know¬ 
ledge Library ”—vol. i.: “ Natural History,” by 
R. Lydekker, R. Bowdler Sharpe, W. F. Kirby, 
R. I. Pocock, W. Garstang, F. A. Batlier, H. M. 
Bernhard, B. B. Woodward, and R. Kirk¬ 
patrick, with 530 illustrations by J. G. 
KeulemanB; vol. ii.: “ Astronomy,” byAgnesM. 
Ciarke, J. Ellard Gore, and A. Fowler, with 
numerous illustrations. The tenth and concluding 
volume of “ The Poets and Poetry of the Cen¬ 
tury,” containing selections from the poetry of 
Keble, Cardinal Newman, Stopford Brooke, 
E. H. Plumptre, S. Baring Gould, S. J. Stone, 
W. H. How, Richard Wilton, Dr. Alexander, 
and others ; and a new and revised edition of 
vol. vi., “ William Morris toRobert Buchanan,” 
with new selections added from the poetry of 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, A. C. Swinburne, and 
Lord de Tabley; and of vol. viii., “Robert 
Bridges and Contemporary Poets,” containing 
new poetry and fresh selections. “The House¬ 
hold Oracle: a Referee on all Subjects of 
Household Inquiry,” edited by Alfred H. 
Miles; “ Hardy Coniferous Trees,” a new work 
on forestry, by A. D. Webster, illustrated; 
“ The Savage Club Papers,” literary and art 
contributions by members of the Savage Club. 

Fiction .—Two new volumes of “ The Leisure 
Library”—“The Story of a Fool and his 
Folly,” by Nora Vynne, with illustrations by 
Warwick Goble and E. Capper; and “The 
Earth Children,” by Mrs. Stephen Batson, 
with illustrations by G. H. Edwards; “False 
Coin or True.” by F. F. Montresor; “A 
Quaker Grandmother,” by Iota; “ Fortune’s 
Fingers,” by A. E. Wickham; “The Be¬ 
trayal of John Fordhain,” by B. L. Farjeon ; 
“ In Golden Shackles,” by Alien; “ The Dream 
that Stayed,” by Florence Marryat; “ A Pearl 
of the Realm,” by A. L. Glyn ; “ The Romance 
of Mrs. Wodehouse,” by Mrs. Harcourt Roe; 
“ Jo of Auchendoras,” by Mrs. J. A. Crawford ; 
“ The Dagger and the Cross,” by Joseph 
Hatton; “The Next Crusade," a romance of 
the East, by Robert Cromie; “ Uncanny 

Tales,” by Mrs. Molesworth; “ The Missing 
Prince,” a fanoiful and humorous story, by 
G. E. Farrow, with illustrations by Harry 
Fumiss and Dorothy Fumiss; “ A Stormy 
Voyager,” by Annie 8. Swan, with illustrations 
by R. H. Mather; “ Talesof the Supernatural,” 
by the Countess of Munster, with illustrations 
by Fred. Hyland; “ A Well-Meaning Woman,” 
by Clo. Graves; “ The Black Mass,” by 
Frederic Breton; “ The Devil-tree of El Dorado: 
a Romance of Adventure in Venezuela and British 
Guiana,” by Frank Aubrey, with illustrations 
by Fred. Hyland; “ The Idol Maker,” by 
Adeline Sargeant; “The King’s Gardens: an 
Allegory for Children,” by C. E. Farrow, with 
illustrations by A, L. Bowley ; “ With Fortune 
Made,” by Victor Cherbuliez, translated by 
M. E. Simkins. Three new volumes of the 
Fifty-two Library—“ Fifty-two Stories of Pluck 
and Peril for Boys,” by G. A. Henty, G. Man- 
ville Fenn, Robert Overton, Lieut. Col. Mao- 
pherson, and others, with illustrations; “Fifty- 
two Stories of Pluck, Peril, and Romance for 
Girls,” by L. T. Meade, Sarah Doudney, David 
Ker, Hal Byme, Luoy Hardy, and others, 
with illustrations; and “Fifty-two Stories of 
the British Navy and our Old Wooden Walls.” 
“ King for a Summer,” a new story of Corsican 
life, by Edgar Pickering, with illustrations by 
Warwick Goble; “The Emperor’s English¬ 
man,” by Fred. Whishaw, with illustrations by 
Warwick Goble. 


An illustrated edition of “Natural History 
in Anecdote,” edited by Alfred H. Miles; “The 
Lady’s Realm,” a new illustrated monthly 
magazine; and a number of new editions. 


MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Without Faith or Fear,” by J. E. Muddock ; 
“ A Woman’s Cross,” by Mrs. Alice M. Diehl ; 
“ Twixt Cup and Lip, &c,,” by Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton; “ The Rose of Allendale,” by Dr. 
Gordon Stables; “ The American Duchess,” by 
the Princess De Bourg ; “ The Dowager’s 

Determination,” by Mrs. Florenoe Severn; 
“An English Wife,” by Bertha M. M. 
Minniken; “ Siddartha,” by Kathleen Behenna; 
“ Equal Shares,” by David Worthington; “A 
Crown of Gold,” by Albert Hardy, with a 
frontispiece; “A Stormy Past,” by May St. 
Clair Atkins; “The Qaeen’s Preferment,” an 
historical romance, by A. E. Aldington, 
illustrated; “Sketches for Scamps,” by the 
Hon. Ernest Pomeroy; “A Doubtful Loss,” 
by Norman R. Byers; “Across the Lodiae,” 
by Edwin Fallander, with a frontispieoe; 
“ Dorothy Lucas,” by Edgar C. Bolland; “ A 
Man Amongst Men,” by Fred. Holmes; “A 
Mere Pug,” the romance of a dog. by Nemo; 
“ A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Hero; “The Tut.tlebury Tales,” by W. Carter 
Platts, angling editor of the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post; “The Inmates of the Mansion,” by Joseph 
Ashton, illustrated; “Where Billows Break,” 
by Hilary Deccan; “ Smirched,” by Aldyth 
Ingram; “ The Vagaries of Love,” by F. A. 
Hudson ; “ Wit, Wisdom, and Folly: Pen and 
Pencil Flashes,” by J. Pillin Marmery, with 
100 illustrations by Alfred Touchemblin; 
“ Two Queens,” by Caroline Geary, with 
portraits; “Is Natural Law the Creator of 
Species,” by Duncan Graham ; “ The Reign of 
Perfection,” by Walter Sweetman; “ Ballads 
and Songs of Spain,” by Leonard Williams; 

‘ ‘ Sophonisba, or the Prisoner of Alba,” and 
other poems, by E. Derry. 

New Editions .—“ Crystal,” the newest of 
women, by an exponent, second edition; “ The 
Mystery of Bloomsbury Cresoent,” by Mrs. 
Lodge, second edition ; “ Juanita Carrington,” 
by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, third edition; “ The 
Desire of the Eyes,” by Grant Allen, eighth 
edition. - 

MESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Central Station Electricity Supply,” by 
Albert Gay and C. H. Yeaman; “ Transformers 
for Single and Multiphase Currents,” by Gisbert 
Kapp; “A Sot of Electrical Engineering 
Design Sheets,” by Gisbert Kapp; “ Auto- 
Cars,” by D. Farman, translated from the 
French by L. Serraillier; “Horseless Road 
Locomotion,” by A. R. Sennett; “ Alternating 
Currents of Electricity,” being a translation 
from the second volume of Loppe and Bouquet 
by F. J. Moffett; “ The Alternating Current 
Circuit,” by W. Perren Maycock; “ The Metric 
System of Weights and Measures,” by Prof. 
W. H. Wagstaff, of Gresham College; “The 
Inspection of Railway Material.” by G. R. 
Bobmer; “Organic Chemical Manipulation,’’ 
by Prof. J. T. Hewitt, of the People’s Palace 
Technical School; “ Industrial Electro-Chemis¬ 
try,” by Dr. Hoepfner; “ The Mechanical 
Engineer’s Pocket - Book,” by Philip J. 
Bjorling. “ A Beginner’s French Book,” by 
Prof. Barrere; “ Toudouze’ Madame Lambelle,” 
edited by J. Boielle ; “ Selections from Auer¬ 
bach’s Schwarzwalder DorfgeBchichten,” by Dr. 
Davis and Dr. Weiss. “ Whittaker’s Windsor 
Peerage for 1897 ” ; Dod’s “ Parliamentary 
Companion for 1897.” 


[In the Academy of last week, the novels 
placed under the name of Messrs. Neville 
Beeman ought to have been included in Messrs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOUCHING CERTAIN ARKS. 

I. 

Mathem Palace, Chepstow : Sept. 25, 1S9(». 

Perhaps, after all, I ought to reply to Mr. 
Lang’8 strictures on my brief notice of the Joan 
of Arc book, if only to admit that, as I see it 
now in print, it looks a little open to miscon¬ 
struction. It is but the somewhat disjointed 
fragments of a longer article, which was 
remorselessly cut down in the usual reaction 
from strong indignation to that despairing 
tolerance when one feels the hopelessness of 
opposing sentiment by reason. Yet a critic 
with half Mr. Lang’s acuteness, but twice his 
leisure, would hardly have misconstrued, much 
less misrepresented, my meaning. In his haste 
he unconsciously imitates those French preachers 
who conjure up an imaginary heretic in order 
to confute him. Frankly, I fail to recognise in 
his travesty enough vestiges of my opinions, 
expressed or reserved, for me to defend. His 
only serious charges are three in number. 

(1) Because I referred to the popular modern 
versions of Joan’s life as a" clumsy and im¬ 
pudent legend,” he pretends that I regard her 
as a purely legendary personage, although he 
had just before quoted my distinct reference to 
her “ real though very minor place in history.” 
Surely he could grasp my distinction between 
the legend and the history. “Where is the 
legend?” he exclaims. “Admirers of Jeanne 
to-day base their admiration on the official 
report of her trial.” Sincere but sober admirers 
like Mr. Lang and myself do so; the enthusiasts 
do nothing of the kind. They have constructed 
the “ legend ” from more dubious materials, 
picking out from the Rehabilitation Proceed¬ 
ings and various conflicting gossip whatever 
suits their purpose, exaggerating, warping, and 
inflating it by conjecture; of course ignoring, 
denying, or explaining away whatever tells 
against them. Worse, like Mrs. Oliphant, they 
insinuate, if they dare not openly avow, a 
half-belief in Joan’s Divine mission, her revela¬ 
tions, her prophecies, and her miracles. This 
“legend,”in spite of sound investigators like 
Mr. Lang, holds the popular field, and is care¬ 
lessly accepted by many of us who ought to 
know better. Take an instance. The too 
candid friend who called my attention to what 
he thought Mr. Lang’s just strictures, turned 
out to be still under the delusion (reprobated 
by that authority) that Joan actually “fought” 
like an Amazon, planned wonderful campaigns, 
sieges, and tactics, “ led ” Charles in triumph 
to Rheims, there “ crowned” him, and all the 
rest of it. Yet this was a scholar whose varied 
reading and critical ability are, I believe, well 
known to Mr. Lang. Take another. Mrs. 
Oliphant, with all her clever manipulation, is 
too conscientious to bolster up detected lies. 
She owns that at the coronation Joan was 
mingled in the crowd. But she adds that, “ of 
course, the exigencies of the pictorial art ” re¬ 
quire that she should be represented presiding 
at the altar and holding her holy banner over the 
King’s head. You see how unconsciously she 
clings on to the legend which she is exposing. 
It is precisely against these false, immoral 
“ exigencies ” of the legendary art that my 
rough protest was directed. 

(2) I say that Joan’s place in history is a 
“ very minor one.” Against this Mr. Lang 
rears two objections. First, the reference in 
Bedford’s letter, to which for certain reasons I 
attach little importance; second, his statement 
that “ she gained one of the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world,” which I do not admit. 
My view is no hasty paradox, but was maturely 
formed, not merely from the proved facts of 
Joan’s life, but from a wider survey of those 
social phenomena of the period which explain 
her career. And what is more, Mrs. Oliphant, 
if critically studied, tends, in spite of herself, to 


minimise Joan’s importance somewhat more 
than I should do. The controversy is a highly 
interesting one, but too voluminous for these 
columns, nor could I approach it save in the 
light of my intense conviction of the harm we 
do by confounding history and biography—by 
that seductive but pernicious practice, now so 
rife, of grouping a period of history round 
some one personage who happens to strike our 
modern fancy as highly picturesque and promi¬ 
nent. So I can only take respectful note of 
Mr. Lang’s objection and pass on. 

(3) I did not actually call Joan an “ im¬ 
postor.” My words were: “There is room for 
a short, plain, honest book assigningtheir real, 
though very minor, places in history to Joan of 
Arc and her rival performers, Catherine and 
the Shepherd Boy—indeed, to all the fifteenth 
century impostors,” whose number and audacity 
present a curious problem, which, indeed, once 
almost tempted me to break my resolve against 
book-making. But now I will call Joau an 
impostor, definitely and emphatically. All who 
thrust themselves into prominence by claiming 
to be what they are not are impostors. Such 
were Mahomet, Simon Magus, Perkin Warbeck, 
Jog Smith, Arthur Orton, and others innumer¬ 
able. I, too, according to Mr. Lang (as you 
will see later on), am an impostor so gross as 
to merit the privilege of his contempt for 
pretending, not, indeed, to Divine revelation— 
such claims are, it seems, venial—but (ah, mea 
culpa /) to some poor rudiments of common 
honesty and common sense. It is entirely a 
question of fact. Do you really believe that 
Joan was a Divinely appointed Legate ? that 
the God of this vast universe did change sides 
capriciously in the squabbles of a few French 
and English insects on this tiny planet? that 
He did send to Joan her two favourite saints 
out of the church window to keep her company ? 
that her arrogant epistles, her revelations and 
prophecies came direct from Him ? in short, 
that her astounding pretensions were genuine ? 
If you do, I shall respect your convictions; if 
you do not—and Mr. Lang for one does not— 
then you, too, regard her as an impostor. Why, 
then, censure me for saying what you only 
think ? It is a serious matter, this paltering 
with error. Remember, hysterical Joan-worship 
is but another manifestation of the same spirit 
which reveals itself in Neo-Catholic miracle- 
mongery, in Spiritualism, in occultism, in table¬ 
turning, female emancipation, and other revolts 
against the stern decrees of Nature and His¬ 
tory. Thus much you may gather from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book—where, indeed, she goes so far 
as to make Joan stand or fall with Bernardette 
of Lourdes. Let each choose his own attitude 
towards this unhistorical, spiritualistic move¬ 
ment. The instinct of an experienced journalist 
like Mr. Lang is to gain the greatest approba¬ 
tion of the greatest number, and to offend not 
even the cranks. That of the humble truth- 
seeker, who has nothing to hope or fear, is to 
choose definitely one side or the other, and to 
call things by their plain names without trim¬ 
ming or prevarication. 

But wait, an impostor may be partially, per¬ 
haps sometimes wholly, sincere, even though 
perfectly sane. In the teeth of Mr. Lang’s and 
>Sir James Ramsay’s insinuations, I must remind 
them that I expressed no opinion whatever on 
Joan’s sincerity or personal character ; for it is 
a problem beyond me—and them. It involves 
not only profound physiological and psycologi- 
cal knowledge, but something else which no 
men and only a few women, like the creator of 
Romola, possess—an intuitive vision into the 
secret recesses of the female conscience. It is 
not I and the alienist experts, but my censors, 
who presume to draw a sharp line between con¬ 
scious and uncouscious impostors. It is not I, 
but they, who brand Joan’s rival, Catherine, and 
hundreds more against whom we know as little, 


for rogues and liars. All that I dare pronounce 
is that where there is heroism like Joan’s there 
must be sincerity, and that where you find a 
mind and body as sound as hers you will find 
traces of a reaction against delusion. What the 
enthusiasts call her “doubts,” “depressions,” 
and “lapses of faith” are in my eyes no 
blemishes at all. In biography she is a great, 
in history a small, figure. For a few months 
she appears as the most popular of the tame 
sorcerers whom the French Court maintained 
to work upon the superstition of the soldiers, 
and in that way she doubtless helped consider¬ 
ably to turn the tide of war. Later on she 
figures as the victim in a great judicial tragedy 
—a victim, not a voluntary martyr,; for it is 
admitted that till too late she expected that 
God or the mob would rescue her. Cunning 
politicians used her as their tool; party writers 
have made her, like her fabulous namesake, 
“ a poor engine of controversy.” Hers was not 
a great historical rule, but a deeply moving one 
—and how well she played it! Hallucination, 
superstition, temptations on every side to vanity 
and self-seeking, calumny, intrigues, persecu¬ 
tion—everything against her. Yet how bravely 
she passed the ordeal! A deluded enthusiast 
she was, but of a type as rare as admirable, 
and which, unlike that of St. Theresa, attracts 
few feeble imitators. Yet Joan’s progeny has 
not wholly died out. They reappeared but 
yesterday among the Breton Mobiles of 1871. 
She represents that core of magnanimity, at 
once idealistic and practical, which seems even 
yet to linger dormant in the Catholic French 
peasant under his thick rind of sordid material¬ 
ism. Nor can I but think that an unconscious 
instinct towards a great life, noble deeds, and 
glorious self-immolation appealed to her fervent 
piety as a Divine mission, and that the Saintly 
Voices were but the call to action sounding in 
her own heart. No coarse Amazon she, though 
surely she delighted in the horses and chariots 
and all the brave pomp of war. Yet Mr. Lang 
is shocked that I should say that in our times 
she might have adopted the career of premiere 
equestrienne. Does he brand with infamy every 
honest girl who follows that arduous, dangerous 
calling ? Then he has never read Mrs. Wood’s 
pathetic novel. As a fact, a courageous, romantic 
peasant girl like Joan in these prosaic days 
might well prefer that career, if it offered, to 
the convent or the farmhouse. But I never 
said so. I was merely representing the point 
of view from which the Holy See must regard 
the question of her canonisation. Sound 
Catholics not only hesitate to commit the 
Church to party politics, past or present, and 
to censure the mistaken zeal of Joan’s perse¬ 
cutors ; but they feel—not that I agree with 
them—that her exceptional career, her inde¬ 
pendence, her costume, her adventurous, un¬ 
domestic, and unconventual virtues, however 
admirable, are not the type of meek and 
retiring womanhood which the Church has 
usually singled out for imitation. Mr. Lang’s 
insinuation that I threw doubts on Joan’s 
chastity I resent, because such doubts are 
inconsistent with any intelligent view of her 
character, nor have I ever troubled to examine 
the evidence on that point. 

To exhaust his letter, I will add a few words 
more. His quotations from Hume are per¬ 
fectly irrelevant. He ironically asks me for 
my newly discovered authorities. He knew— 
at least, he knows now—that this is no question 
of authorities, but of their interpretation. I 
still maintain that the anti-Clerical party lay 
the blame of Joan’s execution upon the Church, 
and in two senses they are right. Technically, 
she was condemned by ecclesiastical authority 
for a spiritual crime. In a wider sense she was 
persecuted to the death in an ignorant age by 
that public opinion on morals and religion 
which was incorporated in the Church. Church-' 
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men who will not dissociate the vital continuity 
of the Church from its temporary accidents are 
naturally uneasy about this miserable episode. 

Lastly, as to the amusing story of the in¬ 
auguration—I shall not trouble to look it up. 
I did not vouch for it; I called it an “ old, old 
story.” I merely referred to it as a comical 
illustration of the popular confusion of mind on 
heroes and hero-worship. I find, however, that 
others distinctly remember laughing over the 
account (no doubt touched up by French 
journalists) when it appeared in the papers. 

E. Purcei.l. 


GOETHE’S “FAUST”: EFFECT OF THE “ 0OCH- 
IIAU3EN TRANSCRIPT.” 

Liverpool: Sept. IS, 1894. 

It is now some nine years since the “ Giich- 
hausen’sche Abschrift ” was given to the world; 
but, so far as I am aware, it has occurred to no 
one exoept Herr Gwinner to utilise this very 
early form of “Faust” for the purpose of 
elucidating its meaning. Herr Gwinner's book 
is an impossible one: it sets forth a theory 
which, on one side at least, is hopelessly tran¬ 
scendental, and it is written in a style which 
makes it very tough reading. The “Gdch- 
hausen Transcript ”—that is to say, the drama 
of “ Faust ” as it existed in or before 1775— 
none the less contains materials which make 
possible the construction of a fairly simple and 
perfectly rational theory, before which all the 
enigmas that have clustered about the piece 
from its first publication (in 1790) till now 
vanish. Its significance as a whole, the relative 
significance of its parts, its striking incon¬ 
sistencies and oonfusions, its long-delayed and 
imperfect first publication, all are explicable in 
the light of facta made certain for the first 
time by the “ Transcript.” 

The main outline of Goethe’s “ Faust ” (I 
speak only of the so-called “First Part”) is 
identical with that of Marlowe's “ Faustus,” 
with the very important substitution of Margaret 
for Helen of Troy. For Marlowe the depth of 
moral depravity reached by Faustus is ex¬ 
hibited in an “ intrigue ” with a demon of the 
abyss wearing the outward semblance of Helen, 
which is barely indicated in the action. For 
this Goethe substitutes a drama within the 
drama, an elaborately worked-out picture of a 
wilful seduction—the heroine being a merely 
mortal girl—accompanied by murder in various 
degrees. In the “Transcript” this is the 
climax, and its natural end—the death of 
Margaret—is followed by Faust’s disappearance, 
carried off by Mephisto. That his career is 
rightly interpreted as one of degradation is, so 
to say, guaranteed to us by the many years 
later written “Walpurgis Night,” and the 
Brookenscenes whose fragments are included 
among the Paralipomena, and which take Faust 
to a depth of depravity probably inconceivable 
to the author of the original “ Faust.” 

“ Faust ” is one of the three great works of 
Goethe’s youth, the other two being “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen” and “Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers.” All three are strongly subjective, 
and, in some sort, complementary to each 
other. “ Glitz,” the first to be completed, 
expresses in its central figure the young poet’s 
ideal—the man whom he could wish to 
resemble. “ Werther”—as is fully set forth in 
“ Dichtungund Wahrheit ” (bks.xii.-xiii.)—con¬ 
tains a portrait of its author as seen by himself 
in the actual circumstances of the day. By the 
construction of this psychological mirror, he was 
enabled to shake off a morbid condition of mind 
and gain force enough to extricate himself from 
a painful and false position. From “ Faust ” 
he hoped to, and perhaps did, receive a like 
benefit—in a prospective sense. It showed him 
a nightmare figure, a man with whom he was 
conscious of possessing affinities, and whom he 


feared to resemble. And in the picture which 
he drew the likeness to himself was so obvious 
and so unflattering that he shrank from 
exhibiting it to the world, lest he should in 
some degree be supposed the thing which he 
had drawn, and which he was bent on not 
being. So for fifteen years—possibly more—he 
withheld it, touched it up, and added to it a 
little, and then allowed part of it to be seen. 
As the original drawing was unknown, the 
public had to understand as much of the 
“ Fragment ” as it could. And for eighteen 
years the “ Fragment ” was all of “ Faust ” 
that the public knew. At the end of that time 
(1808) “Faust: a Tragedy,” was given to the 
world ; but though its bulk was more than 
twice that of either the “ Fragment ” or our 
“Transcript”—which are about equal—Mr. 
Sime (in bis “ Goethe ” in the “ Great Writers ” 
series) is quite justified in saying that the last- 
named contains all that is most essential in the 
complete work, now known as the “ First 
Part of Faust.” But the added portions were 
confusing: on the one hand, there were indica¬ 
tions that the drama was not yet complete (the 
“ Walpurgis Night”), but that the action was 
to be carried at least one step further—and in 
the direction of wickedness; and on the other, a 
suggestion of meaning (in the “Prologue in 
Heaven ”) which would oblige everything to be 
taken in a sense not suggested — even remotely — 
either by the early “ Faust” (our “ Tran¬ 
script”), or Marlowe—about neither of which 
did the German public know anything. 
Theories of interpretation were set up, but the 
author took little notice of them; he seemed, 
indeed, almost to have forgotten his own pur¬ 
pose (in reality he did not wish to talk about it), 
and in the meantime had developed his own 
character rather on “ Gotz ” than on “ Faust ” 
lines. 

So the public devoured the book for the 
beauty, the wit, and indisputable marks of 
genius that it displayed ; and critics and com¬ 
mentators spun theories urn die Wette, for the 
most part, however, following the red-herring 
thrown out by the author in the “ Prologue in 
Heaven.” That this is correct is sufficiently 
evidenced by the following quotations, taken 
from somewhat heterogeneous sources : 

“ He [Faust] conceives a passion for a city 
maiden, as in tne Volktbuch, and Gretchen's inno¬ 
cence purifies his heart.” 

(W. Scherer: Gesch. der Petit. Litl.) 

“ The only power which can sustain him in the 
trial is an absolutely pure love. . . . She 

[Margaret] had one great temptation, which she 
successfully parsed through—tho temptation to 
leave her prison. . . . She was firm there, and 
thereby saved both herself and Faust.” 

(Ooupland: Spirit of Goethe'i 44 Pallet.’’) 

“Thus one may fairly call this work [‘ Faust ’] 
the 4 tragedy of the German mind/ He [Faust] 
is a representative of mankind as a whole, in its 
effort to attain infinity from the finite, and this 
being so, the poem might be described as a 
4 tragedy of the human mind.’ ” 

(Karpeles : Allgcm. Giteh. der lilt.) 

The last-named writer is a professed com¬ 
piler, with no pretension to originality, and his 
book is intended for the comparatively unin¬ 
structed; hence I take him to be a good 
witness to the light in which “ Faust ” is pre¬ 
sented to the “ people.” 

It would well-nigh savour of presumption 
were I to define the position in literature held 
by Herr W. Scherer, and Mr. Coupland is 
probably sufficiently well known to the 
English German-smattering public. 

The three quotations all imply theories based 
upon the supposed—but not demonstrable— 
fact that Faust’s career is evolution upwards, 
and cannot end with the 44 First Part.” I hold 
his career to be a course of degradation, 


reaching its logical and appropriate conclusion 
in a catastrophe of which Mephistophetae' last 
action is a hint or a symbol. 

To summarise my theory. “ Faust ” in the 
beginning was a confession on the lines of 
44 Werther,” and made with a purpose similar 
to that which underlay the latter. 44 Werther ” 
was published at once, because it revealed only 
that its author nad been bitten with the 
fashionable mania of the day and had escaped 
therefrom with his life ; it was therefore no 
disgrace. “Faust” was not published because 
the self-revelation made in it was ugly and 
extraordinary, and therefore painful to vanity, 
and—possibly—damaging to prospects. As 
time went on these motives grew weaker, and 
at last ceased to act. Meanwhile the temper in 
which alone such a work was possible or desir¬ 
able had flown : the author had ceased to be a 
possible Faust, and mere caprice began to play 
with it. 

R, McLmtock. 


DANTE AND THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 

Darner Wood, Bonham, Books: Best. IT, IBM. 

One of the slips with which Dante has been 
credited is the confusion of Tobit with his son 
Tobias, inasmuch as he refers to the archangel 
Raphael, who healed the father, as “ l’altro ohe 
Tobia rifece sano ” (Par. iv. 48). Mr. Butler, 
for instance, says in his note to the passage: 
44 Observe that Dante confuses Tobit with 
Tobias ”; the name of the father in the English 
Version being not Tobias but Tobit. 

In the Vulgate, however, the version 
followed by Dante, both father and son are 
called Tobias, the book itself, which we know 
as the 44 Book of Tobit,” being entitled “ Liber 
Tobiae.” This identity of the names of father 
and son, which is derived from the Chaldaic 
text translated by St. Jerome (see Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Tobit), is expressly 
affirmed in the first chapter : 

44 Tobias ex tribu et civitate Nephthali. . . . 
cum factus esset vir, accepit uxorem A imam de 
tribu sua, genuitque ex ea filium, no men euum 
imponene ei ” (vv. 1, 9). 

Dante, therefore, is innocent of the charge of 
inaccuracy brought against him by the English 
commentator. Of course, this point has not 
been raised by the Italian commentators, who 
habitually make use of the Vulgate Version of 
the Scriptures; to them the fact that Dante 
should speak of the blind Jew as “Tobia” 
would naturally present no difficulty. 

I may add that in the Wvcliffite Versions of 
the 44 Book of Tobit ” the Vulgate is followed. 
The above passage there runs : 

“ Tobie of the linage and of the cite of Neptslim 
.... whan he was maad a man, toe a wif, 
Anne of his linage; and he gat of hir a sone, his 
own name pnttendo to hym.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


AN OGHAM INSCRIPTION AT GABRANEMILLTON. 

Eathoormac: Sept. ‘21, ]B36. 

An announcement in the Academy of Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1896, that “ Mr. Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie is now engaged upon a history of the 
Munros, or Gian Rothaich,” supplies a proper 
name, gen. sing. Rathaich, which iu an older 
form, rottaqqi, I have read on one of two 
Ogham-stones at Garranemillion, near Kilmac- 
thomas railway station, in the county Water¬ 
ford. The inscription has been given twice 
this year in the Journal of tho Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland : first by Canon 
Hewson, at p. 28, as mblagi, or melange ; and 
next by me, incidentally, at p. 126, as 

MOELAGNI MAQQI ERCAGNNI MUCOI ROTTAQQI. 

Much of the inscription is weather-worn. Its 
faintest part is where, after some mintokw god 
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with some misgivings, 1 read ekc with space 
for A before an unmistakable GNN. 

Also, I find in the Highlaud Society’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Gaelic Language the word 
rothach, “ furnished with wheels,” an adjective 
formed from roth , “ a wheel.” I had failed to 
find Rothach in the Book of Leinster collection 
of Irish proper names, and rothach in Irish 
dictionaries. Edmond Barry. 


SEMITIC ORIGIN ADS OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT 
/ PASSAGES. 

London: Sept. 29 1893. 

(1) In his letter to the Academy (September 
26, 1896), Dr. Nestle says that in the Philologica 
Sacra he has expressly stated that it makes no 
difference whether we assume that the trans¬ 
lator of Ood. D, Acts iii. 14, mistook an original 
Neo-Hebrew omD 3 {bpricrarB*) foreman or 
for ant33 (WapuvaTt). This statement is not 
in the Expositor, to which my criticism 
(Academy, September 12, 1896) was confined. 

(2) It does not explain how the D scribe 
could make such a mistake as to forget that he 
had before him a Neo-Hebrew MS., and trans¬ 
late the original as if it were nm33, which, 
in different grammatical forms, is used but 
twelve times, and in Biblical Hebrew only. 

(3) He has not answered my objection that 

never has the meaning Papirav (see Sieg¬ 
fried and Stade’s Hebrew Dictionary). (4) Dr. 
Nestle says I assume that the original Gospel 
was written in Aramaic. I simply said he 
might have supported his own theory better by 
assuming as originals certain Aramaic words. 
(5) With regard to the existence of passages 
where p'mS means Papbruv and p'mS “*>»’«•*- 
0ai, I refer him, for the former, to Alexander 
Kohut’s Aruch Completum and Buxtorf, who 
give the meaning to “ oppress.” With regard 
to the latter, it should be noticed that in the 
verse under discussion apvuo9at, with a direct 
accusative, means “ to refuse, reject,” as the 
context indicates: “ Ye rejected the righteous 
and Holy One, and demanded a murderer.” 
The Targumic words, '"ft pms, are translated 
rejicio vel sperno vitam meam (Job ix. 21— 
Buxtorf). (Is. xxxi. 7) is rendered by 

the Targum and by LXX. iirap^voi'Tai 

B. &Tapini(Wi<rovTCU AO, hpy^irorrat Q. (Dr. Swete’s 
edition.) 

Dr. Nestle says I have not mentioned the 
fact that certain passages prove that cheber = 
lBros, and asks why it should be “ impossible 
that the adjective chtiber should correspond 
with the adjective 40 «k4j.” (o) I have not 

questioned the fact that cheber may be rendered 
tffros. (i) We are not discussing an adjective 
but a noun plural, □'“On, which he assumes 
to be the common original of 49hkoI (Matt, 
vi. 7) and of Aonrof (Luke xi. 2, Cod. D). 
(c) Whether it be impossible is not the ques¬ 
tion; and I still repeat: Can Dr. Nestle 
adduce one single example in Greek literature 
where IBnitol means “ companies ” or “ asso¬ 
ciates ” ? 

t N. Herz. 


SCIENCE. 

THE HISTORY of BUDDHISM IN MONGOLIA. 

Geschichte its Buddhumics in dtr Mongolei. 
Yon Dr. Georg Huth. Zweiter Teil. 
(Straasburg: Karl J. Triibner.) 

The attention of Oriental scholars has re¬ 
cently been much drawn to the later phases 
of Buddhism. Since the researches of 
Koppen and Bigandet we have had not 


only the translations of Beal and Bunyiu 
Nanjio, but the important discoveries of 
Dr. Waddell. And now, in this volume, 
we have a translation into German, by one 
of Prof. Deussen’s most distinguished pupils, 
of the Hor K'os bjuh, or History of Bud¬ 
dhism in Mongolia. 

Northern Buddhism, or rather what is 
known as the Mabajiinam, bears to Southern 
Buddhism or the Hinajiiuammucb the same 
relation as Roman Catholicism bears to 
primitive Christianity. Gautama dispensed 
with any theory of Isvara or purus’a and 
knew nothing of the lokuttara and miracu¬ 
lous phenomena which are so familiar to us 
in the Buddhism of the Northern nations. 
The nirvana of S'akja Muni was one to be 
attained in this life by every aspiring Arhat 
who faithfully followed the noble eightfold 
Path, not one to be enjoyed in a far-off land 
of Suk’avati by mystical D’jani Budd’as ! 

“The materials,” says Prof. Bhys Davids, “ are 
not yet available from which an accurate 
history of the fall can be drawn out in con¬ 
secutive order, or in sufficiency of detail; and 
I do not envy the historian who shall take up 
the task of tracing the gradual intrusion of 
animistic and transcendental views, and beliefs 
in the supernatural, into the purely human and 
psychological ethics of the earlier system. But 
it is already possible to show the lines along 
which the later speculation went, and to tracs 
the causes of the recrudescence of the errors 
which Gotama’s reform was intended to kill.” 

oG'igs-med nam-mk‘a, the author of this 
history, divides his work into two parts : 
namely, the political history of the Mongols, 
and the way in which the G'ina’s jewel of 
the Law won converts in the great glacier 
land of the north. 

Into all the mazes and mysteries of 
Mongolian history we do not propose to 
follow our Tibetan author, but there is one 
passage illustrative of Mahfijana chronology 
which is undoubtedly worth quoting. 

“ The twenty-seventh in the line of kings,” he 
says, “ was Ha t‘ot‘o ri giian bzan. In his 
time we find the beginnings of the sacred 
religion. On the history of the birth of his 
fifth successor it is to be observed that, 
according to the bs Tan-rzi of oG'am-dbjaiis 
baad-pa rdo-rg'e the gracious Teacher was born 
in the fire-horae-year (916 B a), attained full 
enlightenment in the iron-snake-year (881 b.c ) 
when he was thirty-six years old, preached in 
the following year, the water-horse-year 
(880 b.c.), the Dus-ok'or rza rgjud (Ealak’a- 
kramulatantram). and entered Nirvana in the 
fire-hare-year (835 b.c.) when he was eighty- 
two.” 

About 1013 years after Gautama’s 
nirv&na, the historian tells us that the 
Arhat Matimga of Kusjapa’s race and the 
Pandita B’arana went from India to China 
under the Emperor Mihdl of the high Han 
dynasty, and induced him and his people to 
accept the G'ina’s D'arma. And according 
to the Ha-mo dri-ma med-pas zus-pai mdo 
(Yimaladevipariprk'k asutram) the Budd‘a 
is reported to have said: “ 2500 yean 
after my complete nirvana (1665 a.d.), the 
sacred religion will be propagated in the 
land of the red faces.” Now, as the 
Mongols were often known as the “red 
faces,” there can be little doubt that this 
refen to the spread of the D’arma in 
Mongolia. 


As regards the Baudd'a canon the Tibetan 
assures us that 

“those foundations of all treasure-colleo- 
tions of the sacred religion of Buddh'a, the 
Teacher (sadd’annakosasarvasaTO - K'itjakara), 
were properly collected by ;\rja-Mahakasjapa 
and the remaining Nan-t’oe k'en-po-rnams 
(mahasravakas), by Maitreja-b'aMaraka, Mah- 
g'usrib’atiaraka, nrja-Samantab'adra, Guhja- 
pati, and others, and after these circulated 
seriatim, in, rjadesa by 8'rinit‘a-arja-Nagur- 
g'una and Arjasamga, the two most prominent 
of the six ornaments of G'ambudvipa, and the 
rest, as well as by numberless other Panditas 
and 8idd‘asatpurus‘as.” 

Tibetan and Chinese writers agree in 
ascribing the final elaboration of the Maha- 
janarn to a certain Mahapandita S'ri-nat’a- 
arja-Nagarg'una ; but it is far more likely— 
indeed we already know as much from the 
Kat'a Yatt'u—that the whole Mahajana 
doctrine was the result of long discussion, 
more especially in the two principal Baudd’a 
schools known as the Uttara-pad’akas and 
the Dakk’ina-padakas in the year 250 b.o. 

Dr. Huth has done his work well and 
has earned the gratitude of all students of 
Buddhism. 

Herbert Baynes. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The following is a list of the grants of money 
appropriated to scientific purposes by the 
general committee of the British Association at 
the Liverpool meeting: 

Mathematics and Physics. 

Prof. Carey Foster.—Electrical Standard] (and 

unexpended balance). £5 

Mr. G. J. Symons.—Photographs of Meteoro¬ 
logical Phenomena.10 

Lord Kayleigli.—Mathematical Tables . . 25 

Mr. G. J. Symons.—Seismological Observations 100 
Dr. E. Atkinson.—Abstracts of Physical Papers 100 
Rev. R. Harley —Calculation of certain In¬ 
tegrals (partly renewed) . . . . 20 

Sir G. G. Stokes.—Solar Radiation . . .10 

Mr. W. N. Shaw.—Electrolysis and Electro- 
Chemistry .50 

Chemistry. 

Sir H. E. Roseoe.—Wave-length Tables of the 
Spectra of the Elements . . . .10 

Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds.— Electrolytic 

Quantitative Analysis.10 

Sir J. Lowthian Bell.—Chemical Constituents 

of Coal.10 

Prof. W. A. Tilden.—Isomeric Naphthaline 
Derivatives.50 

Geology. 

Prof. E. Hull.—Erratic Blocks . . .10 

Prof. T. G. Bouney.—Investigation of a Coral 
Reef by Boring and Sounding (renewed) . 40 

Prof. H. G. Seeley.—Examination of Locality 
where the Cetiosaurus in the Oxford Museum 
was found (unexpended balance in hand) . 

Sir W. H. Flower-Fauna of Singapore Caves 


(unexpended balance).40 

Prof. J. Geikie.—Photographs of Geological 

Interest.15 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins.—Remains of the Irish 

Elk in the Isle of Man.15 

Mr. J. E. Marr.—Life Zones in British Car¬ 
boniferous Rocks.15 


Zoology. 

Prof. Herdman.—Table at the Zoological 

Station, Naples.100 

Mr. G. C. Bourne.—Table at the Biological 

Laboratory, Plymouth.40 

Sir W. H. Flower.—Zoological Bibliography 

and Publication.5 

Sir W. H. Flower. — Index Generum et 
Specierum.100 

igitized by 1C 
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Dr. P. L. Selater.—Zoology and Botany of the 

West India Islands.£40 

Prof. Newton.—To Workout Details of Obser¬ 
vations on the Migration of Birds . . 40 

Geography. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstein.—Climatology of Tropical 
Africa.20 

Economic Science and Statistics. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstein.—State Monopolies in 

other Countries.15 

Mr. L. L. Price.—Future Dealings in Raw 
Produce.10 

Mechanical Science. 

Mr. W. H. Preece.—Small Screw Gauge . 10 

Anthropology. 

Prof. E. B. Tylor.—North-Western Tribes of 

Canada.75 

Dr. R. Munro.—Lake Village of Glastonbury 50 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook.—Ethnographical Survey 

(renewed).40 

Sir Douglas Galton.—Mental and Physical 

Condition of Children.10 

Mr. E. S. Hartland.—Linguistic and Anthro¬ 
pological Characteristics of the North 

Dravidians . . ^.5 

Mr. A. J. Evans.—Silchester Excavation. . 20 

Physiology. 

Dr. Gaskell.—Investigations of Changes in 
Active Nerve Cells and their Peripheral 

Extensions.190 

Prof. J. G.McKendrick.—Physiological Appli¬ 
cations of the Phonograph . . . .15 

Prof. W. A. Herdman.—Oysters under Normal 
and Abnormal Environments . . .30 

Prof. Schiifer.— Physiological Effects of Pep¬ 
tone and its Precursors.20 

Botany. 

Prof. J. B. Farmer.—Fertilisation in Phaeo- 
phyceac.20 

Corresponding Societies. 

Prof. R. Meldola.—Preparation of Report . 25 

£1355 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The remarkable series of early flint imple¬ 
ments, collected by Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of 
Ightham—which have never before been ex¬ 
hibited—are now on view in the Guildhall 
Museum. This collection was obtained from 
the drift on the plateau of the North Downs, 
between the Medway and the Darent, at a 
height some hundreds of feet above the valley 
gravels in which such objects are usually 
found. To the most primitive of them the 
epithet “ eolithio ” has been applied. 

At the Liverpool meeting of the British 
Association, Dr. George Harley read a paper in 
the anthropological section on “ Points of 
Resemblance betwen Irish Ogams of the Past 
smd the Australian Aborigines’ Stick-writing of 
the Present,” which was illustrated with 
specimens. He pointed out that an under¬ 
standing of the principles of the fast-dying 
system in Australia of conveying ideas by 
horizontal straight lines might afford a clue to 
the better interpretation of the ancient Irish 
Ogams, as these two systems resemble each 
other, not only in form but to a certain 
extent in the modes of arrangement. The 
Gilas of Central Asia also had the same 
lineal form of writing, the same grouping of the 
characters, and a distinctly columnar arrange¬ 
ment. Dr. George Harley thought that the 
Australian aborigines had advanced one stage 
beyond the ancient Irish, inasmuch as they 
possessed two distinctly different kinds of line 
characters, small and large (the latter analogous 
to our capital letters), and also adopted the plan 


of emphasising the small characters by turning 
them into a kind of italics. All the natives 
did not write alike. The woman’s sign 
character was shown on the screen, and also a 
man’s more developed, which was said to 
resemble curiously that of the Samoyeds of the 
Arctic regions. Some again were less devel¬ 
oped, and still in the state of picture and 
hieroglyphic writing. The written language 
was illustrated by the representation of a secret 
war message. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Rev. G. Hargoliouth, of the British 
Museum, will shortly publish with Mr. David 
Nutt a work entitled The Liturgy of the Nile, 
the Palestinian Syriac text, edited from a 
unique MS. in the British Museum, with a 
translation, introduction, vocabulary, and two 
photo-lithographic plates (reprinted from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society). Mr. 
Margoliouth is also preparing a photographic 
facsimile edition (with transcription, transla¬ 
tion, introduction, vocabulary, and notes) of 
the four Biblical lessons in the Palestinian 
Syriac version contained in the same British 
Museum MS. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROMAN STATION OF BIRRENS. 

We have received an account, reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of the excavation of the Roman 
station of Birrens, in Annandale, which was 
undertaken last year by a committee, with 
funds provided by the Society. It is of special 
interest, as being the first systematic explora¬ 
tion of a Roman station in these islands, con¬ 
trasted with a town like Silchester, or with a 
camp like Hardknott Castle; and the results, 
though nothing of extraordinary interest was 
brought to light, are described with an accuracy 
and thoroughness worthy of the subject, by 
different members of the committee. 

Dr. D. Cbristison, secretary of the Society, 
begins with a general description of the spot 
and of its history. He records all early 
mentions, of which the most important are 
those by General Roy, Bishop Pocooke, and 
Pennant. The origin of the name is left in 
doubt. Several inscribed and sculptured stones 
are known to have been taken from the place 
in former times; and it seems beyond doubt 
that great devastation was wrought by the 
hand of man at the beginning of the present 
century. However, the station proper, as 
opposed to a large outlying work, remains com¬ 
paratively perfect, except where portions have 
been washed away by floods. 

The first point upon which Dr. Christison 
comments is the existence of some six encircling 
trenches, of shallow depth, which he rightly 
compares with those recently discovered by 
German antiquaries in front of the Limes of 
the Roman Empire. More difficulty arises 
with regard to the rampart, which, at first 
sight, would appear to be composed solely of 
earth. But numerous cuttings disclosed that 
for the most part it had a substratum of stone, 
with other stonework in its composition. Dr. 
Christison fairly states the arguments on both 
sides of the question: whether the original 
structure was (1) a stone wall, backed by an 
earthem rampart, as seems to be the case with 
the German Limes; or (2) only an earth¬ 
work with a stone basis, like the Vallum of the 
Antonine Wall. On the whole, he inclines, 
though with doubt, to the latter view. 

Next, we have an account—by Mr. James 
Barbour, an architect of Dumfries, who 
furnishes also two admirable coloured plans— 


of the results of the excavation of the interior 
of the station. Here were found, a few feet 
belo w the surface, remains of streets and build¬ 
ings, covering the whole area of nearly four 
acres. Very plain are the foundations of the 
Praetorium in the middle, more carefully con¬ 
structed than other buildings, with its court¬ 
yard, portico, and well. It closely corresponds 
with what is called the Forum at the station 
of Chesters on the Roman Wall. Mr. Barbour 
describes, with minute details, all the remains 
of walls, streets, &c., that were uncovered. The 
most important point that he makes is to dis¬ 
criminate between two states of building, which 
he calls primary and secondary. The former 
shows far better workmanship, the founda¬ 
tions having been laid in a bed of artificial 
clay. The latter is carelessly erected on the 
ruins of the former, but following the original 
plan. No doubt, he is correct in inferring that 
we have here a proof of a destruction of the 
station and its rebuilding after a considerable 
interval. 

Tiie inscribed Btones fall to the share of Dr. 
James Macdonald, vice-president of the Society, 
who has rightly thought it his duty to include 
an account of every inscription that has ever 
been attributed to Birrens, twenty-one in alL 
Those discovered in the course of the recent 
excavations number only four, but two of them 
are of exceptional interest. One, a large his¬ 
torical tablet, in fragments, happens to be the 
only dated inscription that has yet been found 
in North Britain. It records that the seoond 
cohort of Tungrians erected this memorial in 
the sixteenth year of Antoninus Pius : that is 
to say, 153 A.D. Unfortunately, the name of 
the Roman governor of Britain at the time is 
lost, though it must have begun with rvL. 
The other interesting inscription is on an altar, 
dedicated to the Discipline of the emperor by 
the same body of troops. In fact, no less than 
nine of the twenty-one known inscriptions, in¬ 
cluding the only grave-stone, bear the name 
of the second Tungrian cohort. There are 
also two small legionary tablets, both of 
the Sixth Legion; but the number of bar¬ 
barous names and unknown deities shows 
that the garrison was, in the main, not of 
Roman blood. A statuette of Brigantia, 
with strange emblems, has been thought to 
prove that native Britons may also have been 
stationed here. Birrens is identified with 
Blatum Bulgium, of the Antonine Itinerary. 
It must have been occupied as early as 153 
a.d. ; and of the few ooins found only one is 
(doubtfully) later than that time. On the 
other hand, some evidence is adduced from 
pottery and glass to indicate that the second 
occupation may have lasted into the fourth 
century. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh, con¬ 
tributes a scholarly essay on the general 
structure and ornamentation of the altars, 
showing how they illustrate features in much 
later architecture; while Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
keeper of the Edinburgh Museum, writes about 
the pottery, bronze, glass, and minor objects, 
giving a list of potters’ marks, &o. Finally, 
we must not omit to mention that the 
monograph (of 119 jhages) is abundantly 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts. 


THE TOMB OF ANTI NO US. 

We quote the following from a correspondent 
of the Times: — 

“ Most visitors to Rome have noticed an 
Egyptian obelisk in the middle of the gardens on 
the Pincian Hill, and probably have heard that, 
the names of Antinous and Hadrian have been 
deciphered in the hieroglyphs upon its sides. As 
a rule, Egyptologists had little else to say about 
it; for the scribes who wrote these inscriptions in 
the second century a.d. were writing in a language 
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that practically was dead, and used the words and 
letters in such capricious ways that nobody could 
puzzle out their meaning. Prof. Erman, however, 
has been studying the text of late, and has 
published a translation—with many blanks and 
queries—in the Bullettino of the German Institute 
at Borne. And according to his reading, which 
seems to be correct, the inscription states that 
Antinous was buried where this obelisk was placed, 
in one of the suburbs of Rome. 

“ Of course, most of the obelisks that are now 
in Rome were originally set up in Egypt and 
brought over there long afterwards : the Lateran 
obelisk, for example, having been Bet up at Thebes 
by Thothmes III. and brought to Rome by 
Constantine. And it might be argued that this 
obelisk upon the Pincian—the so-cnlled Barbcrini 
obelisk—was originally set up in Egypt, and that 
the word which has been rendered as ‘ suburb ’ of 
Rome must really stand for * province ’ of Rome, 
and refer to Egypt. But even if the word could 
mean ‘ province,’ one could not imagine a scribe 
employing such a phrase as ‘ province of Rome ’ 
to denote the land of Egypt in a hieroglyphic text. 
Nor is it likely that any of Hadrian’s successors 
would have dispoiled the young god’s tomb by 
carrying off the obelisk, for the new worship was 
very much in vogue. 

“ The question is, then, whereabouts iu Rome 
■was this obelisk set up originally f It has only 
stood on the Pincian since 1822. Before that it 
was lying about in one of the gardens of the 
Vatican. It came to the Popes from a member of 
the Barberini family, one of whose progenitors had 
brought it over to the Barberini palace from a 
vineyard just outside the south-west corner of the 
city walls, close by the point at which the railway 
line to Naples diverges from the line to Civita 
Vecchia. That was in 1633; and now Hr. Hueleen 
has found an inscription on the spot, showing that 
the obelisk was lying there in 1570. It is here, 
then, at the opposite end of Rome to the mauso¬ 
leum of Hadrian, that we must look for the tomb 
of Antinous. 

“ Seeing that Antinous died in Egypt, and that 
thero was an obelisk with hieroglyphs upon his 
tomb, the probabilities are that his body was made 
into a mummy and buried, according to Egyptian 
custom, in a rock-cut chamber uudemoath the 
proper grave. And so there is possibly a chance 
of bringing to light the actual body of this youth, 
whose form and features had such influence upon 
the sculpture of that age.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BURIED MSS. IN GALICIA, 

Santa Hants ds Orttgaeira, GaUda: Sept. It, 1898. 

A little more than two years ago the 
Academe (August 11, 1894) published a letter 
from me headed “ Vandalism in Galicia.” 
The case of Vandalism which was then 
denounced appears notto be unique. On p. xvii. 
of the Prologo by Don Bernardo Barreiro 
to the volume entitled Cri'micas dc Ortigueira 
(La Coruna, 1892), by Federioo Maciueira y 
Pardo, I read: 

“ En Sierra Faladoria, en Mahon, en Oapela 
hay noticiaa de curios isimos monumentos, entre 
otroe dolmenee cuya cubierta es de cuatro u rois 
metros cuadrados, leghn Barros fiivelo, quien 
reflere tambien el ballazgo hecho por un tico 
labrador de Oedeira, que al desmontar un dolmen 
para utflizir bus piedraa, encontro la oeamenta de 
un hombre con cierto rollo sobre el pecho, en 
donde estaban trazados caracterea para 61, r 6atico, 
in deecifrables y que destroy 6 despucs con el 
fuego, para mayor claridad.” 

Don Maciueira, whose collection of pre¬ 
historic objects is on view at the exhibition in 
Logo, supposes this event to be quite inde¬ 
pendent or that related to me by Mr. H. 
Burbury, of Noela. E. S. Dodgson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Heinemann will publish an English 
translation of M. Greard’s Metisonier: His Life 
and Art, by Lady Mary Loyd (the translator 


of the Correspondence of Ernest and Henrietta 
Renan) and Miss Florence Simmonds. About 
one half of the volume consists of a regular 
biography; the other half of extracts from the 
artist’s notebooks, supplemented by a series of 
notes of his conversations, taken down by the 
lady who became his second wife. The illustra¬ 
tions include forty foil-page plates, partly in 
photogravure and partly in colour, and about 
two hundred in the text printed in black and 
white, reproducing all Meissonier’s finest 
works. There is to be an edition de luxe, in 
two volumes, printed on Japanese vellum, with 
a duplicate set of plates on India paper 
mounted for framing. 

Messrs. Chapman So Hall will publish, in 
an edition limited to 350 copies, the work on 
The Dolmens of Ireland, upon which Mr. W. C. 
Borlase has been engaged for the last ten years, 
It will be in three volumes, illustrated with 
maps and with a large number of cuts in the 
text. 

The plate presented to subscribers to the 
Art Journal for 1897 will be an etching, by 
Mr. W. Hole, of Sir J. E. Millais’s well-known 
picture, entitled “ An Idyll of 1745,” which 
has not hitherto been engraved. 

There is now on view at the Goupil Gallery 
a series of eight drawings by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones painted after a new method. 

In connexion with the meeting of the Church 
Congress at Shrewsbury next week, Mr. 
Holman Hunt has undertaken to deliver an 
address on “ Art in Churches ” on Thursday. 


THE STAGE. 

Of the performance of “Cymbeline,” with 
which a few days ago the Lyceum was success¬ 
fully reopened, we shall shortly speak in detail. 
The readers of a weekly literary journal are not 
dependent upon its columns for a first report 
of a production of importance; in its criticism 
they look rather for a judgment based on 
deliberation. Hence it will snffioe for the 
moment to declare here that the success of Sir 
Henry Irving’s quite novel and well-studied 
presentation of the romantio play is unques¬ 
tioned. We may add that the future holds in 
store for ns at the Lyceum a revival of 
“ Richard the Third,” and a first performance 
in England of an adaptation of the “ Madame 
Sans-Gene ” of Sardou. 


MUSIC. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘Battle Symphony” 
was performed last Friday week, at the Queen’s 
Hall. This work, originally written for a 
mechanical instrument invented by Maelzel, 
was orchestrated by the composer for a concert 
given at Vienna in 1813. No one better under¬ 
stood the danger of realism in art than Bee¬ 
thoven. In his Pastoral Symphony ho showed 
how near to the border line a genius may 
venture; but in bis “Battle Symphony” how 
miserably an artist can fail when he oversteps 
that line. The description of the “ Pastoral ” 
in the programme of the concert at which it 
was first produced stated that the music was 
“expression of feeling rather than painting”; 
or, as Sir George Grove freely renders the 
master’s words, Mehr Ausdruck dvr Empfindung 
als Malerey (“rather the record of impressions 
than any actual representation of them).” The 
“Battle Symphony” illustrates the very reverse 
of this remarkably wise canon. Thero are in it, 
as one would naturally expect, some moments 
in which Beethoven reveals his higher self; but 
they pass quickly and are soon forgotten. 

At the Vienna concert given for the soldiers 
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wounded at Hainau, the work merely figured 
as a piece d'occasion, and as such was by no 
means inappropriate. It was given with special 
effect by an orchestra which, for that particular 
concert, included within its ranks such men as 
Salieri, Spohr, and Meyerbeer; while certain 
realistic touches, to indicate the movement of 
troops, added to the interest and excitement of 
the audience. The “Battle” picture was 
placed in the best light, and in its way achieved 
a success. The Peninsular War generally and 
the slow but sure advance of Wellington were 
engrossing public attention when Sir George 
Smart produced the work at Drury Lane, at 
the close of the as mo year, and thus it was 
again in season; the clever conductor, too, cut 
out the composer’s curious concluding fugalo 
on “ God Save the King,” and, drawing up his 
vocal forces in a line, presented the national 
anthem in far more convincing manner. Tho 
rendering of the music last week under Mr. 
Wood’s direction was excellent, though he 
ought to have played the “ Rule Britannia ” in 
slower tempo. The programme included, by 
the way, another composition of Beethoven, in 
which realism plays apart: namely, his setting 
of Goethe's poem about the king and the flea. 
Tho words do not call for musical treatment, 
although Berlioz, in his setting, illustrated the 
comic element very successfully; the humorous 
orchestration generally creates a laugh. To 
Beethoven, however, the story of a flea proved 
no source of inspiration ; while for accom¬ 
paniment ho used only the pianoforte, and 
therefore lost means of which the French com¬ 
poser availed himself so cleverly. 

The glorious Symphony in A was exceedingly 
well rendered. Mr. Wood, as conductor, has 
rarely appeared to such advantage. He was 
less successful with the “Leonora” Overture, 
No. 3. Mr. Jacques, in his analytical notes, 
describes the slow introduction as “ one of tho 
most impressive things in art.” He is right; 
but why single out the introductory movement ? 
Will not the sentence apply admirably to 
the whole overture ? The analyst’s suggestion 
that an appropriate title for the work would be 
“ Symphonic Poem ” is excellent. “ Leonora ” 
is no ordinary overture, but one written, if the 
anachronism be permitted, on “ Meistersinger ” 
lines. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Forty Seasons of 
Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace: a 
Retrospect and an Appeal,” and written by Mr. 
F. G. Shinn, has just appeared. The “retro¬ 
spect ” shows that the forty years during which 
Mr. Manns, strongly supported by Sir George 
Grove, has laboured for art, have been well spent. 
The “ appeal ” to all lovers of high-class music 
to exert themselves to prevent the threatened 
discontinuance, after the present season, of 
these concerts (which are now being earned on 
at a loss), is one which should certainly not be 
neglected. To record that they had ceased 
would indeed be a sad page in the history of 
musical art in London. 

TnE eleventh season of the South - place 
Sunday Popular Concerts will begin to-morrow 
(October 4), when the programme includes 
Brahms’ Quartet in A (Op. 26) and Mozart’s 
Quartet in G minor. Before Christmas, it is 
intended to perform special works in illustra¬ 
tion of a series of five lectures on “ The Makers 
of Modern Music,” to be delivered by Miss 
Annie C. Muirhead on Thursday evenings, 
beginning on October 29. And during the 
second half of tho season a feature will be 
made of the works of Schubert, in view of 
the centenary of his birth, which occurs on 
January 31. Admission to these concerts is 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF J EBB'S “SOPHOCLES.” 

CLASSICAL REVIEW .—** In welcoming the sixth volume of Professor Jebb’s groat critical work on Sophocles, it is idle to expatiate on the qualities which distinguish it, frr 
they are known to all scholars. If the Greek scholarship of England is able in this generation to ‘ speak with its enemies in the gate,' there are few men who will have a larger shar 3 
of the credit for this achievement than the editor of * Sophocles,’ with his fine taste and sober judgment, his full but discriminating knowledge, his detailed thoroughness of work, lib 
unrivalled instinct for the subtleties of Greek expression, and his luminous and forcible exposition.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW .—“ The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which has over appeared.” 

SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Part VH. of the PLAYS and FRAGMENTS, with Critical Notes. Com 

mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. [Immediately. 

SOPHOCLES.—THE TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by R. C. Jebb, Regius Professor of 

Greek and Fellow of Trinity College in tho University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Preparing. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Prose by R. C. Jebb, Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow 

of Trinity College in tho University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Preparing. 

THE MISSAL of ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, CANTERBURY. With Excerpts from the 

Antiphonary and Lectionary of tho samo Monastery. Edited, with an Introductory Monograph, from a MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by MARTIN RULE, M.A. 
Royal 8vo, with Two Facsimiles, 30s. 

SPECIMENS of HAUSA LITERATURE; consisting of Poems and Historical Extracts reproduced 1 

in facsimile in tho original character, with Translation. Transliteration, and Notes by tho Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Student of the Hauss 
Association. With facsimiles, 10s.: tbo Translation, Transliteration, and Notes, without tbo facsimiles, 6s. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE 

AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal from 1836 to 1881. 

Edited by WILFRID AIRY, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Demy 8vo. [ .V early ready. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By E- J. Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University 

of London, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., Second Edition, lie. (Vol. II., 10s.) 

A LABORATORY NOTE BOOK of ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By L. R. Wilber 

FORCE, M.A., and T. C. FITZPATRICK, M.A., Domonstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 

Part II. HEAT and OPTICS. Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 4to, Is. each. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF VOLUME II. OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK ACCORDING to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swete, 

D.D. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Genesis—IV. Kings. Second Edition. 7s. 6d.—Vol. II. 1 Chronicles—Tobit. Second Edition. 7s. Od.—Vol. III. Hosea—IV. Maccabees. 7s. 6d. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS in GREEK ACCORDING to the SEPTUAGINT, with the Canticles 

(being a portion of Vol. II.). By the same Editor. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

Goneral Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography in tho University of Cambridge. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of MAMMALS- By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with 

Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 0d. ___ 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—A* E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College* 

A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS. Morphology, 

Natural History and Classification. Alphabetically Arranged. By J. C. WILLIS, M.A., lionville and Cains College. In Two Volumes. 

Vol. I. Outlines of the Morphology, Natural History, Classification, Geographical Distribution, and Kconomic Uses of the Phanerogams and Ferns. [Nearly rmij. 
Vol. II. The Classes, Cohorts, Orders, and Chief Genera of Phanerogams and Ferns, alphabetically arranged under thoir Latin names. [La the pre*. 

Glossarial Index (to both Volumes) of English Names, Economic Products, Technical Terms, &c. 

CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 

Goneral Editor: A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

THE BOOKS of NAHUM, HABAKKUK, and ZEPHANIAH. THE BOOK of ISAIAH. Vol. I., Chapters i.-xxxix. By 

Edited by Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, LL.D., D.I)., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 3s. ! the Rev. J. SKINNER, D.D.* [ Nearly naly. 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. Edited by W.S. Hadley,M.A., 

Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 6d. [ Immediately , 

THUC7DIDES. Book III. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by A. W. SPRATT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

A TUllNAEI'M .—** At last an editor has proved himself capable of doing for Thucy¬ 
dides what it was once hoped that Richard Shilleto would do, namely, produce a thoroughly 
satisfactory and permanent edition.” 

PLAUTUS.—PSEUDOLUS. Edited by H. W. Anden, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 3». 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 


I HORACE.—ODES and EPODES. Edited by J- Gow, 

Litt.D , late Fel’ow of Trinity College. In 1 vol., 6s.; also in separate parts. Book- 
I I. aud III., 2s. each. Books II. and IV., Is. 6d. each. Epodes, Is. 6d. 

I GUARDIAN.-" Most admirable little hooks by a first-rate scholar and 8choolmn.de' 
The notes are brief, clear, accurate, and are just what would be wanted by any online 
student of Horace. There can, to our thinking, be no question about the satisfactor- 
'character of Dr. Gow’s work.” 

LUCAN —DE BELLO OIVILI. Book VII. Edited by 

| J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College. [Nearly ready. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. Edited 

! by A. D. INNES, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Is. 6d. [ImmediatSy- 
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leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of lm 
portent Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND * CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet theJ^ants ° 
Antiquarians, Archieologists, and those engaged In theinvestigate 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to tbeir 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STRE ET. COVENT GARDEN. LON DO 

.ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TW0-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeiyea small sums o& 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roe two scti'EAS m mouth. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

rOB FIVE BUILLIK3B PBR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular* po»t free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, HEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY 1 ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

"In its now form it should have thousands of lievr 
readers."— Weekly Dispatch. ^ 


Just published, price 3s. ; free by post 4U1. extra. 

OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR _ 

ion THE SESSION i» 96 -».. . I rjzed-bViVhtiiAki £ Snnun, Fumival Street, E.C 
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DIGBY, 


LONG & 

NEW BOOKS. 


CO/S 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

of a 8ouL By the Author of " Stripped of the Tinsel," Ac. Crown 
8ro, doth, 6 a [October lbth. 

BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 

A WOMAN’S CROSS. By the Author of 

" The Garden of Eden," “ Passion's Puppets/* "A Modern Helen." 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, fle. I October 16 th. 

BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. Crown 8vo, 

eloth, 8s. [Shortly. 

V To be published simultaneously in London and New York. 

BY MRS. FLORENCE SEVERN. 

THE DOWAOER'8 DETERMINATION 

By the Author of “ The Pillar House," ** In the Meshes," Ac. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

“ ’TWIXT CUP AND LIP.” By the Author 

of ** Patricia Kemball." Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. tfd. [Just out. 

BY DR GORDON 8TABLES, M.D., R.N. 

THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. By the 

Author of “ 289 R: the Story of a Doublo Life,” “The Mystery of 
a Millionaire’s Grave,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Juit out. 

BY A. E. ALDINGTON. 

THE QUEEN’S PREFERMENT; an His- 

torical Romance. With Original Drawings by H. A. Payne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. [Just out. 

BY THE HON. ERNEST POMEROY. 

SKETCHES FOR SOAMFS- Grown 870 , 

pictorial doth, SB. 6d. [Just out. 

BY AN EXPONENT. 

OHRYSTAL, THE NEWEST OF WOMEN. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JARROLD & SON’S NEW NOVELS 

NOW READY. 

THE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

BY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

ENTITLED 

THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty Mies 
Smith,” “ A Wilful Ward,” “ A Perfect Fool,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, eUt top, 6s. 


can door. 

Rarely, i _ 

child a girl, been given. 

BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS. 

THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 

Crown Bvo, pictorial cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. [Just out 
•«* Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 

DIGBY, LONG k CO., 18, Bouvrau Strbbt, 
London, E C. 


NOW READY. 

THE SECOND VOLUME IN 

THE “ IMPRESSIONIST ” SERIES. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. fld. 

SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 

By MARY ANGELA. DI0KEN8. 

With Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Houwnan. 

“ Miss Dickens has mastered the art of story-telling; she is at all 
times natural, direct, and entertaining. Women’s ways are pro¬ 
verbially unfathomable, but Miss Dickens contrives to give an ad¬ 
mirable exposition of some of them as they appear in the life of 
I o-day."— Dundee Advertiser. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

(NATURAL HISTORY). 


The following Publications on Natural 
History have been recently issued by the 
Trustees of the British Museum: — 

CATALOGUE OF BIRDS 

Vol XXIV.-Wading Birds. By R. 

BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. Woodcuts and 
7 Coloured Plates. Price £1 5s. 

Vol- XXV.—Terns, Gulls, and Skuas. 

by H. SAUNDERS. Petrels and Alb&- 
troeeee, by O. S ALVIN, F.R.8. Wood cute 
and 8 Coloured Plates. Price £1 la. 

Vol- XXVTL—Geese. Ducks, &c. By 

T. SALVADOR!. 19 Coloured Plates. Price £112a 


CATALOGUE of SNAKES Vol. m By 

a. A. BOULENGER, F.R.S. 37 Woodouta and 33 
Plates. Price £1 Be. 

CATALOGUE of FOSSIL FISHES. 

Part III. By A. SMITH WOODWARD. 4$ Woodente 
and 18 Platee. Price £1 le. 

CATALOGUE of MADREPORARIAN 

C@KAL8. VoL II. -The Genua Turbin aria; 
the Genua Astrseopoim. By H. M. BERNARD, 
JUk. 33 Plates. Price 18s. 

CATALOGUE of the JURASSIC BRYOZOA. 

By J. W. GREGORY, D.So. 22 Woodente and 11 
Plates. Prioe 10a. 

CATALOGUE of the MESOZOIC FLANTS.- 
The Wealden Flora. Part n.— Gymnoepermae. 
By A. C. SEWARD, M.A. 9 Woodouta and 20 Plates. 
Prioe 16 a. _ 

These works can be purchased through the agency 
of Messrs. Lonoman8 & Co., 39, Paternoster Row; 
Mr. Quajutch, 15, Piccadilly; Messrs. Redan Paul 
k Co., Paternoster House, Obaring Cross Rood, 
and Mesers. Dulau & Co., 37, Soho Square. 

W. H. Flo wan, Director. 

October 1st, 1896. 


NOW READY. 

The First S.OIO Copies of the Veartii Valame in 

THE “ DAFFODIL" LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, onUUed 

v.Mv. BECAUSE OF THE CHILD 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of “ Hash,” “ Dndley," “ Onoe,” “ A Romance 
of Modern London," Ac., Ac. 
limo, doth gilt, 2s. eaoh; paper covers. Is. 6d, each. 

London: 

JARROLD k SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, B.O.; 
And of all Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo, 8s., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A HEW LIGHT 0H THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

“ The present work by Mr. Martrn Kennard is particularly weloome. 
The book is well written in a simple style. The argument ii conducted 
in strictly logical fashion from the first page to the last. As a contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book is remarkable, 
aa a setting forth of a new and startling theory with consummate! 
skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably unique.” 

South Wales Times and Star of GtvsnL 
“ Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency." 

Literary Guide. 

“ Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an apiteal to obvious facts.” 

_ Glasffom Herald. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


H 


AKLUTT SOCIETY. 

(President—Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B.) 

The following Work, forming the Society’s Volumes for 1885, is NOW 
READY for reSUE to MEMBERS i- 

THE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 

AFRICA. By LEO AFRICAN US. Edited by the late 
ROBERT BROWN, Esq., M.A, Pta.D. Three Volumes. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Lists of Works already 
issued, or in preparation, may be obtained upon application. 

William Foster, Honorary Secretary. 

4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

and CASUAL 


CAMPS, QUARTERS 

PLACES. By ARCHIBALD 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FORBES, LL.D. Extra 


BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 

GASTON de LATOUR. An unfinished 

Romance by WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brase- 
no»e College. Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. 
SHADWELL. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—“For richness, radiance, splen¬ 
dour of phrase and setting, it is barely equalled by any 
other of his works.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 

THE SEAL8KIN CLOAK. By Rolf 

BOLD RE WOO 1 *. Crown 8vo, «8. [ Oet.ber IS 

TEE JEWISE LIBRARY. 

Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. 

JEWISH LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES. 

By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, Editor of "The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.” Extra crown 8ro, 7e. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6g. 

A SKETCH of the NATURAL HIS- 

TORY of AUSTRALIA, with SOME NOTES on 
SPORT. By FREDERICK G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.8-, Ac. Illustrated by F. Seth. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

EVIL and EVOLUTION: an Attempt 

to Torn the Light of Modem Soience on to the Ancent 
Mystery of Bril. By G. F. MILLIN. [October 13. 


Globe 8vo, 6s. 

0AMS0B from ENGLI8H HISTORY. 

THE END of the STEWARTS (1082—1748). By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Eighth Seriee. 

[October 13. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

Q. HORATI FLACOI OPERA. With 

Notes, by T. E. PAGE, M.A.; ARTHUR PALMER, 
Litt.D.; A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D., LL.D. Abridged for 
use in Schools. [ October 13. 

Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LEAVES from the NOTE BOOKS of 

FRANCES M. BUSS. Being Selections from her 
Weekly Addresses to the Girls of the North London 
Collegiate School. Edited by GRACE TOPL1S, L.C.P. 
8 [October 13. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE ELEMENTS of ELEOTRO- 

0HEMI8TRY. By MAX LE BLANC, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated by 
W. B. WHITNEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Large or. 8vo, nearly 880 pp. t cloth, 0s,, post free. 

HISTORY 

or THE 

FREE CHUR0HE8 OF ENGLAND 

FROM TBS REFORM A TION TO ISSI. 

By HERBERT S. SKEAT8. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1S91, 

By CHARLES S. MI ALL. 

ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.O 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRia 


THE WELL AT THE WORLDS END: 

A TALE. 

By WILLIAM MORBIS. 

2vola., 8vo, 28s. 


London, New Tork, and Bombay D LONGMANS, GRBEN & CO. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD WORKS 


FOR 


THE LIBRARY. 


A. & C. BLACK'S NEW BOOKS 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS 
REPRESENTED IN ART. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 

MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dtradonftld. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _____ 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD IT. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. Crown Hvo, Os. 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, Os. 

The LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS: 

Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith. Sheridan, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, Os. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 

FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FBLICITB CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 
Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. STEPHENS, Dean of 
Winchester. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Revnolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, Os. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 

MACDONALD during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Translated by S. L. SIMEON. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 

By tho Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 
crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, Pis. 


STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 

HARRISON. A New Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From tho French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C. Crown Svo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 

CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of "The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM. In 1 vol„ crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

R.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, NewBurlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Ry FREDERIC W. FARRAR. DD, F.R S , 

Dean of Canterbury. 

New Edition, coutainimr all the Illustrations which appeared 
in the large Edition. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

ST. WINIFRED S; 

Or, THE WOBI/D OF SOHOOL. 

By Beau FAK11AK. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 3s. Oil. 

ERIC; or, Little by Little. 

A Tale of Roilyn School. 

By Dean FaRRAR. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispieco and 
Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME. 

A Tale of College Life. 

By Dean FARRAR. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth cilt, with Frontispieco and 
Vignette, price 3s. 6U. 

THE PALADINS OF 

EDWIN THE GREAT. 

By Sir CLEMENTS B. MARKHAM, K.O.B. 

Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock ; 
and with Cover in early British style designed 
by tho same Artist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

FROM FAG TO MONITOR; 

Or, FIOEtnra TO THB FRONT. 

By ANDREW HOME. 

Author of " Through Thick and Thin,” ** Disturbers of the 
Peace,” Ac. 

Containing 10 Full-page Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gdt edges, price 6s. 

THE STORY OF 

MAURICE LESTRANGE. 

Being an Account of hie Travele and Adven¬ 
tures In Scotland during the Tear 1765. 

By G. W. T. OMOND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSE7. 

A Novel. 

By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 

Author of “Tho Grasshoppers,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” &c. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LAST T0 UCHES. 

By Mrs. W. K. OLIFFOBD. 

Crown 8vo, yellow paper covers, price 2s. 

LIFE OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOCKHART. 

NEW POPULAR EDITION. 

Containing 17 Full-Page Illustrations, including 
Sir Walter Scott, the various members of 
his family, the houses in which 
he lived, &c., &c. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 

Vols. I. to XU. Now Ready. 

STANDARD EDITION 

OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In 25 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 

Containing Photogravure Frontispieces printed on 
Japanese paper, 

Bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. fid. per volume; or in 
full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. Od. per volume. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

A FIRST EDITION 

0/35,000 copies 

of Mr. S. R. 

CROCKETTS 
New Romance, 

“The GREY 
MAN,” is now 
ready, in green 
doth, gilt top, 
price 6s. 


Becenllu publisher!. 

By the Author of “Tho Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” 
and uniform in stylo and price with that volume. 

THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA 

and Ather Historical Studies. By MARTIN A. 8. 
HUME. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 

" Major Hume tells the story in full detail, and w ith great 

spirit Full of interest.Very interesting.”— times. 

“ The vivid and picturesque style of the writer imparts to 
them all the flavour of romance.”— Scotsman. 

“ One of the most remarkable novels of the year.” 

NANCY NOON. By Benjamin Swift. 

Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

The WORLD says: “Mr. Swift has held us interested 
from the first to tho last page.” 

Tho WKsTMtSS rElt GAZETTE says.- “All his char- 

actors are delightful.Admirably written.” 

The SKETCH says: “Perhaps the stP'tigcH b>ok of tho 
year, certainly by far the strongest book which has been 
published by any new writer.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.” 

IRELAND. By R. Barry O'Brien. 

With Map, cloth, gilt top, 2s. fid. 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND BOYS. 

HIS FIRST YEAR at SCHOOL. By 

ALFRED WEST. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s. 

Will be ready nrxt week. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE BALKANS. By W. Miller, M.A. 

Illustrated, and with Maps and Indexes, cloth, 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 

A DAUGHTER of the FEN. By 

J. T. BEALBY. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY LOUIS BECKE. 

HIS NATIVE WIFE. By Louis Becke. 

Author of " By Reef and Palm,” &c. Frontispiece bv 
Leslie Brooke. (A Volume of “The Century Library.’*) 
Paper, Is. Od. ; cloth, 2s. 


The Publisher can furnish the address of the local book-:cller t 
where the above may be seen. Catalogues on applica’ion . 


London : -v/-v/r I /•> 

T. FISHER UNWIN/Pathrnobter Square, K.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

Songs of Travel. By E. L. Stevenson. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

These poems, most of them composed since 
1887, have already been included in the 
“ Edinburgh Edition,” and will in future be 
added to Underwoods. For the present they 
appear as a separate volume. 

Were they anonymous, it is doubtful how 
far they would emerge from the crowd of 
modern verse. With all their flashes of 
originality, they share some common features 
of the popular school. And that school is 
so large and so productive. Every year 
there is a considerable output of really 
good second-rate poetry; most of it very 
much alike. Every year, by elaboration of 
previous models, the thought becomes more 
advanced and subtle, the phrasing more in¬ 
genious, more cunning, more fantastic. But 
this progress is dearly purchased by the 
almost universal decline in lucidity. The 
modern poem is unconsciously or wilfully 
obscure. Its startling, far-fetched ideas are 
flung together without much visible con¬ 
nexion ; its grammar is involved; its con¬ 
structions axe a tesselation of licence and 
exceptions to rule; it succeeds, if readers 
cannot make out what it is all about; if 
they fall to dispute over its meaning, it 
triumphs. Our modern poet flatters him¬ 
self that his obscurity is Elizabethan. 
Possibly it is, but it is none the better for 
that. The Elizabethans had more to say 
than they knew how to say. They could 
flash out in passages of unrivalled beauty, 
majesty, and force; but they lacked the 
power of continuous, unfailing lucidity. 
The language was young; it required 
another century of experiment and practice. 
In our day there is no thought which a great 
poet could not convey with perfect precision 
if he tried. Modern poetry may be obscure, 
tortuous, crabbed, and wayward, and yet be 
good poetry. Browning, for instance, may 
at times fatigue lazy readers, but he sets 
them thinking; and if their thoughts are 
poetical thoughts, then his poetry is so far 
excellent. Nor should we forget that the 
simple treatment of most simple themes has 
been well-nigh exhausted long ago, so that 
our poets have to go far afield to avoid the 
charge of plagiarism. But difficult poetry, 
however good, is never the very best. 
Surely the artist of artists is he who can 
clothe fine thoughts in language perfectly 
beautiful, yet so limpid and flowing that 
his meaning—at least, his first and second 
meanings—pours into our mind with each 
line. Suppose we were reading for the first 
time—alas! that such pleasures should be 
impossible—-Gray’s “Elegy” or Cowper’s 


“ Boadicea,” or certain masterpieces of 
Byron and Tennyson, or even those 
three or four simple lyrics on which 
Mr. Watson’s real fame should rest, not 
onoe should we have to break the march of 
the rhythm by pausing to gather up the 
sense. Could this be said of any three 
consecutive pages of Shakspere ? It could 
not. And why? Because the greatest of 
all poets lacked what our lesser poets enjoy, 
the tradition of three centuries of experi¬ 
ment in regular and facile composition. 
In anticipating the expression as well as the 
thoughts of later generations, he could not 
but lapse at times into obscurity of diction. 
But the obscurity of the modern bard is due 
to wilfulness, to carelessness, or to fashion. 

Now, on a first reading, this common 
defect struck me as the one jarring note in 
Songs of Travel. The impression was quite 
involuntary; but on further analysis it 
appears too general, and should apply only 
to certain of the shorter lyrics which occur 
early in the volume. Standing as they do 
without explanatory titles, they do not con¬ 
vey a definite meaning at first sight. One 
fails to catch the keynote at the first stanza, 
or to grasp the connexion of ideas; and 
after the close one remains more or less 
mystified. One has to beat about for the 
meaning, and in a few cases I must 
confess myself still doubtful as to the pre¬ 
cise mood of the poet and the impression 
he was aiming at. 

Perhaps the fairest thing to say about 
Stevenson’s poetry would be, that it is as 
good as we expected, but not better. We 
might be sure that his perfection in prose 
was not achieved without some practice in 
verse: and equally sure that his verse 
would be much more than a foil to his prose. 
That he possessed the imagination and 
flame of the poet is clearly shown in certain 
of his more fantastic stories. But can we 
deny that he instinctively followed his des¬ 
tined path—that poetry would have been 
for him an imperfect vehicle ? Given the 
most assiduous practice, added to Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s marvellous gift of rhyme and 
measure, verse-making must always be too 
slow and unelastic a process for an artist 
like Stevenson, so rapid, so spontaneous, 
so changeful, so delicate, and at times so 
evanescent in his play of mind. For this 
and other reasons, which must here remain 
unsaid, I should be loath to claim for him a 
place among the British Poets, and should 
rest contented to -^gard his verses as the 
mere exercises and excursions of his leisure. 
As suoh they fully merit the respect which 
they are sure to receive. 

Their most marked feature, as might be 
expected, is the occasional occurrence of 
superb phrases—phrases so felicitous, so 
powerful, so original, so startling and un¬ 
expected as to reduce the context to com¬ 
parative tameness. Thus in ii. (the poems 
are headed by numbers): 

“ The untented Kosmos my abode, 

I pass, a wilful stranger : 

My mistress still the open road 
And the bright eyes of danger. 

“ dome ill or well, the cross, the crown, 

The rainbow or t.he thunder, 

I fling my soul and body down 
For God to plough them under.” 


In each stanza the first two lines are almost 
blotted out by the second two. Again, in 
vii.: 

“ I thrilled to feel her influence near, 

1 struck my fUg at sight: 

Her starry silence smote my ear 
Like sudden drums at night. 

“ I ran as, at the cannon’s roar, 

The troops the ramparts man— 

As in the holy house of yore 
The willing Eli ran.” 

Here the first and last pairs of lines seem 
but a frame for the four strong lines they 
enclose. Again, the short piece called 
“ Winter ” (xvii.) appears but an introduc¬ 
tion to its exquisite close: 

“ Lo, by the hearth, the laughter of the logs— 
More fair than roses, lo, the flowers of flro. ,T 


These contrasts are inevitable, and should 
not be too much dwelt on. Nor have we 
space to point out more than one or two of 
the gems of expression which have charmed 
us. In the beautiful verses addressed to 
S. 0., how poetically does the poet revive 
hia memories of the British Museum, where 
at night he 

“ heard far off 

HPLn nnalAAninof r.ifiv marmir Like a shell ” I 


and at dawn 

“ The awakening traffic, the bestirring birds, 
The consentaneous trill of tiny song, 

That weaves round monumental comioes 
A passing charm of beauty.” 

The poem (xv.) beginning “In the high¬ 
lands ” is perhaps of all the most perfect in 
its music. Not more than two or three 
words would admit of alteration. “ Mater 
Triumphans ” is strong—too strong—natural, 
and naked almost to brutality. No. xix. is 
a graceful address to a brother poet, who is 
called “ an ancient nightingale.” Somehow 
the expression looks awkward and ill-chosen. 
A higher note is struck in xxxi.—the eight 
lines addressed to one of the Sisters at the 
Leper Colony. The thought is noble and 
concentrated—the language dignified, im¬ 
pressive, and pathetic. What we may call 
the South Sea poems are charming in their 
graceful local colour. Of these, the most 
important is the “ House of Tembinoka,” 
where we seem to hear Sir Walter’s ghost 
singing in Mid-Pacific. 

To many of us the charm of this little 
Volume will centre in those poems which 
reveal something of the author’s inner self. 
They will pause long over the pieoe “If 
this were Faith ? ” (xv.), which reflects the 
stubborn stand he made against donbt and 
despair: they will glow with sympathy at 
the tribute (xxxv.)—so proud, so manly, so 
affecting—which he lays upon the graves 
of his engineer-fathers; they will hold 
communion in hushed reverence with the 
tired wayfarer as he breathes his last 
sighs. These farewells to life (xxi. and 
xliv.) are almost too sacred for quotation. 
To examine the personal element in his 
poetry would demand long consideration and 
ample space; this charge is safe in the hands 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin. For a superficial 
summary I have no heart, least of all at this 
moment, when the memory of our Stevenson 
is menaced by a Memorial—he whose true 
memorials smile everywhere in thousands on 
us from our bookshelves, from shop- 
windows, from, the very railway stalls. Men 
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wiser than I and as loyal say these things 
must be—the committee, the subscriptions, 
the scholarships, the statue, the inaugura¬ 
tion, the speeohes, and the dinner—and a 
repulsion which one can neither analyse nor 
defend may doubtless seem foolish. Tet 
something—I know not well what it is— 
seems to whisper that statues reared to 
Stevenson, or philanthropic works done in 
hie name, would profit him little; and that 
we shall best please his gentle spirit by 
continuing and perpetuating his own verit¬ 
able life- work by giving away his precious 
books to those who would, hut cannot, buy 
them—to bright-lads ripe for enthusiasm, to 
tired men and women whose refuge is the 
world of Romance; by praising him, by 
keeping his fame alive, by persuading 
others to come share the treasures which we 
owe to his bounteous hand. Wren’s monu¬ 
ment, we are told, is Paul’s Church. The 
only tribute we can pay him is to maintain 
it intact, to complete it, to adorn it, to study 
and explain its beauties, to make it acces¬ 
sible to all, to ensure that none shall pass it 
by, ignorant or indifferent. 

E. Purcell. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY. 

Admiral ' of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Phipps 

Hornby, G. C.B.: a Biography. By 

Mrs. Fred. Egerton. (Blackwoods.) 

“ Uncle Geoff,” the service nickname 
which fell to the lot of the late Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby, was apparently in¬ 
tended to indicate the sorupulous care which 
he took of all the ships and men under his 
charge. He had no opportunity of showing 
what he could do in the way of expending 
the material to whioh he gave so much 
thought, for the only oocasion on which he 
saw a shot fired in anger was at the taking 
of St. Jean d’Acre in 1840, when he was a 
midshipman of fifteen. During the whole 
of the Crimean War he was on half-pay, 
and so had no opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. In 1877-78 the issues of war or 
peace were to a great extent placed in his 
hands, and as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean he would have played a 
leading part in the campaign which at 
one time seemed to be inevitable, fyit 
it was ruled otherwise: England had 
no opportunity of trying in a life and 
death assault the temper of the weapon 
which she possessed in Admiral Hornby. 
No one can doubt that he would have borne 
himself gallantly and well in suoh an event, 
yet his life must always remain one of those 
whose effects are of more importance than 
their events. Much of it was spent in the 
work of organising the British fleet, which, 
in his time, passed through the critical 
transition from wood and saris to steam and 
iron. Mrs. Egerton, who is, of course, 
Admiral Hornby’s daughter, seems to have 
fully understood and sympathised with her 
illustrious father’s work, of which she has 
given a lucid, able, and oharmingly written 
account. 

Geoffrey Hornby’s taste for the Navy 
was hereditary. His father, a nephew of 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, served as a mate 
on board the Victory, under Nelson, and 
became an admiral and a G.C.B. His 


mother, who was generally known among 
her friends as “ the wisest woman that ever 
lived,” used to keep a memorandum-book, 
in which she noted down the quaint sayings 
and doings of her children. 

“ In most of the anecdotes which oonoem her 
son Geoff, signs may be traced of qualities 
whioh distinguished him in after-life. The 
strong will, which helped him to overcome a 
naturally impetuous temper, and made him 
suoh a leader and ruler of men, because he had 
learned to control himself; a touoh of dandyism ; 
an innate sense of chivalry and politeness; a 
sorupulous honesty and dislike of any half- 
truths ; and a simple faith and strong religious 
feeling, which made him always give duty and 
uprightness the foremost place, and would 
never allow him to truckle to expediency.” 

As a boy he had no greater passion than 
for ships and the sea: 

“ Every evening his occupation was to carve 
little boats out of small pieces of wood, spread¬ 
ing his bandkerohief very tidily on the table to 
catch the chips, and then, having got his sisters 
to hem the sails, he proceeded to rig his small 
flotilla.” 

It was in no light spirit that he gave his 
life to the maritime service of his country. 
An old comrade of his early days, Sir 
Anthony Hoskins, remembers a forenoon 
watch in which Hornby, then twenty- 
one and with nine years’ servioe behind 
him, unfolded his views of the navy: 
“How necessary it was to preserve the 
highest tone and discipline, and how deter¬ 
mined he was that, in his hands, nothing 
should ever be allowed to detraot from it.” 
To the end of his life this resolve was one of 
his guiding stars, and no cloud ever 
obscured its brightness. The portrait which 
Mrs. Egerton has so skilfully oombined 
from the reports of all who knew her father 
in his early days gives a very vivid idea of 
the man who, in spite of his absence from 
real warfare, held something of the same 
place in the estimation of our navy from 
1870 onwards that Lord Wolseley does in 
our army, based on the conviction that, if 
the need arose for some really serious blow 
to be struck for the sake of England, he 
and not another was the man to strike it. 

“ The promising boy had developed into a fine 
young man . . . giving rather an impression 
of activity and energy than of physical strength, 
sprnoe and dapper in his appearance, scrupu¬ 
lously dean and particular, more from self- 
respect than from vanity, though he had quite 
the average share of good looks. Either time 
or the tropical sun had burnt his ruddy hair 
into a warm chestnut; but, after all, no descrip¬ 
tion of curly hair, or hazel eyes, or firm-out 
mouth or chin, would give any idea of the oharm 
of the man, of his light-hearted bonhomie, and the 
irresistible twinkle with which his eyes lighted 
up if anything amused him, so that you were 
constrained to laugh, whether you understood 
the joke or no. Then another of his great 
attractions was the keen interest he took in 
everything that came in his way, whether 
danoing or cricket, sport or scienoe, politics or 
servioe matters, so that those about him were 
stirred to enthusiasm by his keenness. Bdow 
all this there was a very warm, tender heart, 
and a wonderful gentleness to anything weak 
and suffering; hence, probably, his great love 
for and sympathy with animals. If ever he 
was disposed to be hard or intolerant, it was 
towards those whom he would have oalled 
‘fools’—those who either did not make the 
best of the abilities with whioh they had been 


endowed, or were not oonsoious of their own 
shortcomings. If such a one were caught 
tripping, he was oertainly not let down easily.” 

One is reminded of Mr. George Meredith’s 
prayer, “More brains, 0 Lora”; and of 
that other declaration of a still more famous 
philosopher, that nothing in this world is 
truly the child of the devil bat stupidity. At 
a pretty early stage in his career Hornby had 
an opportunity of winning the first of the 
easeful triumphs which we associate with 
is name; and his prudenoe, at thirty-four, 
practically saved us from plunging into war 
with the United States over a land of pre¬ 
historic Venezuelan question. There arose 
a dispute in 1859 about the islands which 
lie between Vancouver’s Island and the 
mainland. San Juan, the one nearest to 
Vancouver, had always been regarded as 
British, and the Hudson Bay Company had 
a station upon it, when the Americana 
suddenly laid claim to it, and “ a hot-headed 
General Hearney (who hoped to get his 
name up for a future President) ” landed a 
party of soldiers upon it and hoisted the 
American flag. The English Governor 
gave Hornby, then senior naval officer on 
the station, instructions which would in¬ 
evitably have led to a oollisiou with the 
American troops, and probably to a disas¬ 
trous war. Hornby imitated Nelson’s 
action in putting the signal-telesoope to his 
blind eye, and saved the situation. Colonel 
Moody wrote from Vancouver’s Island to 
Sir John Burgoyne: 

“ It is fortunate for Great Britain that Hornby, 
of the Tribune, is at San Juan. His sound 
good sense may avert evil. He will avert war 
to the last moment, without in any degree 
perilling the proper dignity of England. The 
Governor wrote him a very olever letter, in¬ 
directly ordering him to land the troops, but 
throwing the responsibility an him. Hornby 
has far too muon ‘ mother-wit ’ to be caught 
that way—of course he did not land them. He 
is a fine fallow; I cannot tell you how charmed 
I am with him. ... I am rejoiced at Hornby’s 
prudenoe. There can be no doubt from 
Hearney’s instructions, and his present letter, 
that a collision was desired. The imbroglio 
would then have been inextricable.” 

The next matter of importance in which 
Hornby was concerned was the introduction 
of steam into the Navy, and the develop¬ 
ment of the neoeesary taotios, in whioh 
he played so important a part, as the 
Manoeuvring Manual and his book on 
Squadrons of Exercise survive to show. In 
the summer of 1860, when steam-tactics 
made their first appearance in the 
Mediterranean fleet, Hornby wrote in his 
Diary that his admiral’s steam-tactics, which 
were first practised by the boats of the 
squadron as a model, were not very brilliant. 
When the experiment was tried by the ships, 
we have the entry: 

“ Weighed at 10 a.m. and got through a few 
simple evolutions indifferently—no one knowing 
his own speed or the relative speed of other 
ships. Great fun at the meeting on board flag¬ 
ship when we came in, for every one was 
pitching into his neighbour. Doris (Captain 
M'Olintook) and ourselves were oompumented 
on the station we kept.” 

The fact was that the new motive-power 
was being handled unintelligently. 

“ It is Hornby wrote home, « fancy- 
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ing that steamships ean only form as sailing 
ships used to do; and by adhering to those 
ideas, instead of following the new systems, 
which have been shown to be possible under 
most circumstances, we are throwing away the 
advantages that steam has given us.” 

At first, indeed, these advantages were not 
so great; the transition from sails to steam 
was like that from the long-bow and 
arbalist to the cumbrous matchlock, which 
gave even Franklin room to look back with 
regret; it was reculer pour mieuz tauter. 
The early steam ironclads were “ dummies ” 
and “ tin-pots” even to so liberal-minded a 
sailor as Hornby : their steam a useful sub¬ 
stitute for a tug in entering and leaving 
harbour, but not much more. Neverthe¬ 
less, they were inevitable, and he met their 
advent with a good grace, and advocated 

" keeping the soa as much as possible ; for the 
whole art of sailing seems to me to be nearly 
extinct in the British Navy, and the only way 
I know of putting common-sense into officers 
and men is to keep them at sea.” 

The end of his active service was signalised 
by a remarkable pronouncement on the bad 
state of the Navy, which the last eleven 
years and the revival of public interest in 
the question have happily done much to 
amend. But in 1885 he said that 

“ while the personnel of the Navy was never 
better than at the present, material was lament¬ 
ably low. There were ships without speed, 
guns without range, and boilers with only a 
few months’ life in them. It was called 
economy, but it was only not spending money. 
It was as if he were to let his barns go to ruin 
to avoid spending the money to repair and 
replace them.” 

Happily the approval of that sort of economy 
has, for the present, passed completely out 
of sight. 

What many people remember best of 
Admiral Hornby is his connexion with the 
eternal Eastern Question. As Commander 
of the Mediterranean fleet in 1877-78, it 
fell to his lot to wield the sword of England 
at Constantinople; and the account of his 
stay at Besika Bay, his passage of the 
Dardanelles and appearance in sight of the 
Russian and Turkish armies at San Stefano, 
is full of details that throw light on his 
views and experiences of that eventful 
time. As in the San Juan business, he 
bore himself so as to preserve the peace 
while showing a readiness for war. Many 
of us are not very proud just now of the 
part we played in bolstering up the empire 
of the Turk, and sympathy with the 
Armenians has even led to impolite criticism 
of those who were responsible for it: this 
is, curiously enough, chiefly noticed among 
their political opponents. No one, however, 
can find anything but praise for the part 
which Hornby played in the whole compli¬ 
cated business. He was England’s most 
trusted weapon; and though Fate never 
called upon the blade to leave its scabbard, 
we have every ground for believing, with 
Admiral Colomb, that “ the Admiral was as 
straight as an arrow and as true as steel.” 

W. E. Gaueett Fisher. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with 

Theology in Christendom. By Andrew 

Dickson White. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

In England, when our public mon take part 
in theological controversies, they are always 
found on the reactionary side. Such is the 
ignorant bigotry of the electorate, and such 
the unscrupulousness of party warfare, that 
no other course can with safety be adopted. 
Hence it is that statesmen like Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and the Duke of Argyll employ their 
eloquence and authority to bolster up de¬ 
caying superstitions, and that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has stooped to use his dialectical 
ability for the purpose of elaborately con¬ 
fusing the issue between the new philosophy 
and the old. Either there is greater freedom 
of thought in the United States, or the 
majority are more enlightened than with 
us. Mr. Andrew White, a citizen whom 
America delights to honour, who has been 
President and Professor of History at 
Cornell University, who has represented his 
country at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
who is now, I believe, a member of the 
Venezuela Commission, comes before us 
with a work worthily continuing the labours 
of Buckle, Draper, and Mr. Lecky in a spirit 
sufficiently indicated by its title. Much of 
the ground traversed by those historians 
has been gone over again, and the victories 
won by naturalism during the last thirty 
years are detailed in chapters with such 
suggestive headings as—“ From Creation to 
Evolution,” “From Genesis to Geology,” 
“ The Antiquity of Man,” “ The ' Fall of 
Man’ and Anthropology,” “The ‘Fall of 
Man ’ and Ethnology,” “ The ‘ Fall of Man ’ 
and History,” “ From Miracles to Medicine,” 
“ From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism.” Everywhere we find a vast 
number of facts culled from an immense 
range of reading and personal observation, 
a lucid system of arrangement, a clear, in¬ 
cisive style, and, so far as I am competent 
to judge, an accuracy and fairness of 
statement greatly superior to what the 
traditionalist champions are in the habit of 
exhibiting. 

Dr. Draper quite openly pitted science 
against religion. Mr. White avoids com¬ 
mitting himself to any such antagonism. 
Ho altogether disclaims any hostility to 
Christianity, and occasionally expresses his 
conviction that it has gained by the various 
revolutions in thought tlio history of which 
he has so ably traced. Passages like the 
following are not rare: 

“ Happily, though the Ptolemaic astronomy, and 
witchcraft, and the Genesis creation myths, and 
the Adam, Noah, Lot, and Jonah legends, and 
the Divine origin of the Hebrew punctuation, 
and of the prophecies regarding Antichrist, and 
the early date of the book of Daniel have now 
been relegated to the limbo of outworn beliefs, 
Christianity has but come forth the stronger” 
(vol. ii. p. 337). 

From data furnished elsewhere, the list of 
“ outworn beliefs ” might have been con¬ 
siderably extended without doing any in¬ 
justice to Mr. White’s own faith. The 
chapter on Miracles, although made, 
perhaps intentionally, much too meagre as 
a historical and philosophical treatment of 
that great subject, clearly intimates the 


author’s agreement with Prof. Max Muller’s 
point of view. Now the immense majority 
of professing Christians hold to at least one 
miracle—the Resurrection of their Lord— 
and would probably cease to call themselves 
by that name were they to become convinced 
that it did not happen. There are, of course, 
theologians like Dr. James Martineau, whose 
total rejection of miracles does not prevent 
them from claiming membership of the 
Christian Church. But we do not know yet 
what would happen were such advanced 
opinions to be universally adopted. When 
that time comes, if it ever does come, some 
Mr. White of the future will no doubt have 
much to say about the momentous changes 
involved. Our own contemporaries should 
be careful not to confound prophecy with 
history. 

And here comes in the indispensable need 
of a theology. The alleged opposition 
between religion and dogma is, in my 
opinion, a thoroughly false antithesis. One 
might as well get up a necessary opposition 
between conduct and the moral law. So 
long as religion implies a particular belief 
about the constitution and history of the 
world, there will be dogmas; and theology 
Bitnply means the presentation of those 
dogmas under a systematic form. Our 
objection to the current religious opinions is 
not that they are theological, not that they 
are dogmatic, not that they are definite, but 
that all of them are unproved, and many of 
them untrue. It is, of course, possible 
that Mr. White thinks about theology as 
Auguste Comte thought about it, or as 
Matthew Arnold thought about it. In either 
case he would have a very good right to his 
opinions. I only urge that their general 
acceptance would involve the abandonment 
of what we now call Christianity. 

In truth, the attitude of Mr. White and 
his school resembles that of a Feuillantist 
in the Lsgislative Assembly of 1792. A 
politician of that class might have expatiated 
on the immense gains that had accrued to 
the French monarchy from the surrender 
of its old prerogatives, and from the 
abolition of the old abuses. He might 
have pointed, in support of his optimism, 
to the acceptance of the Constitution, 
to the state and splendour with which 
the throne was still surrounded, to the 
disappearance of all that had once made 
its occupant an obstacle to progress, to the 
disbelief of such men as Robespierre in the 
possibility of a republic. But August 12 
taught a very different lesson. 

The ambiguity of Mr. White’s position is 
still more forcibly exhibited by his total 
silence regarding one paramount interest 
of theology—the question of independent 
spiritual existences and of a future life. 
In the warfare which he describes there 
were abundant materials for a chapter with 
some such title as “From Immortality to 
Cerebral Psychology.” It would have had 
more actuality than the long, although 
lively, discussion in the second volume 
about the fate of Lot’s wife. But no such 
chapter exists; nor is there, so far as I can 
remember, the faintest reference to any 
difference of opinion between theology and 
science on this burning question. Yet it 
ready lies’at root of various other 
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questions which are treated with a some¬ 
what needless luxury of detail and citation. 

I have have had occasion to mention the 
general accuracy by which this work is 
distinguished. But where facts have to be 
quoted by the thousand some trifling mis¬ 
takes could hardly fail to creep in; and as 
the book will in all probability soon reach a 
seoond edition, I have made a list of such 
as struck me, that they might be marked for 
correction. 

Galileo should not be spoken of as coming 
after Kepler (i., p. 15). Kant’s nebular 
theory was not put forward “ towards the 
end of the eighteenth century” (ib., p. 17), 
but very little after the middle (1755). As 
Buffon did not attain the age of the Countess 
of Desmond, he could not have been “ at 
work throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century ” {ib., p. 61) ; and, in fact, his work 
on Natural History falls within its third 
quarter. On the outer hand, if Maupertuis 
made contributions to the theory of evolu¬ 
tion—a fact of which I was not aware— 
they cannot fall “about the end of” that 
century” {ib., p. 62), seeing that he died in 
1759. The “ Miracolo di San Marco ” does 
not, as here stated (ib., p. 96), represent the 
deliverance of a slave in “ the market-place 
of Venice,” bat in some heathen or Moham¬ 
medan town. No authority is given for the 
statement that Plutarch opposed the doctrine 
of the sphericity of the earth (ib. , p. 102); nor, 
to the best of my knowledge, did he oppose 
it. “ The Greeks ” could not possibly have 
“ believed that darkness overshadowed the 
earth at the death of Prometheus ” (ib., p. 
172), inasmuch as they believed him to be 
an immortal god. Mr. Norman Lockyer is 
wrongly described as “Astronomer Boyal 
of Great Britain” (j'4., pp. 259 and 261). 
After a correct reference of Vico to the 
eighteenth century, Lessing and Turgot are 
assigned to “the following centuries” 
(ib., p. 288). By the way, Condorcet, who 
did so much for the doctrine of human pro¬ 
gress, is passed over in silence. It was not 
from “his position in Edinburgh” that 
Robertson Smith was driven (ib., 318), but 
from his position in Aberdeen. The names 
of Voltaire and Beccaria are coupled with 
those of Montaigne and Bayle, in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that 
they belong to “the end of the seventeenth 
century” (ib., p. 362). St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen (not, as Mr. White writes, “ of Nazian- 
zen ”) did not live in the second century 
but in the fourth (ii., p. 23). A former 
professor of history should not talk about 
“ the Emperor of Germany ” when he is re¬ 
ferring to some head of the Holy Roman 
Empire (ib., p. 29). There was no per¬ 
formance of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play in 1881 (ib., p. 129) : Mr. White 
probably means 1880. The statement that 
“ Plato held that in the golden age men 
and beasts all spoke the same language, but 
that Zeus confounded their speech because 
men were proud and demanded eternal 
youth and immortality ” (ib., p. 173) is not 
borne out by the reference, given in the 
note, to “ Politico, p. 272,” nor, I think, 
by any other passage in Plato. It sounds 
rather rash to call Spinoza “ far greater ” 
than Hobbes (ib., p. 317). The limits of 
taa Human intellect hardly allow of any 


great superiority to Hobbes, and Spinoza 
did not exactly reach those limits. For the 
Bentley-Boyle controversy the reference 
should be to Macaulay ’b article on “ Atter- 
bury ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannioa 
(ib., p. 341). 

It is to be desired that suoh slips as these 
should be removed as soon aB possible, 
partly for the sake of perfection, partly 
because theological criticism is apt to fasten 
on them and to use them for the purpose of 
discrediting work that is otherwise good and 
solid. Alfred W. Benn. 


Education: an Introduction to its Principles 

and their Psychological Foundations. By 

H. Holman. (Isbister.) 

A short time ago, a student, in describing 
the main features of Herbart’s views on 
education, said to me : “What strikes one 
most is that he says adequately and 
irresistibly j ust what one has been thinking 
and feeling and found oneself incapable of 
duly expressing.” The critics of the new 
science of education usually complain that it 
is either inane or that it is not new. This 
book of Mr. Holman has, no doubt, exer¬ 
cised such critics not a little. What is it, 
after all, in its best parts, but common 
sense ? 

Vet, we doubt if anything could better 
please Mr. Holman, and those who have to 
expound the principles of education, than 
such criticism. It is not enough that 
presentations of subjects should be true 
and sound. It is one of the principles of 
teaching that there should be a rightful 
preparation on the part of those who are to be 
taught. The educationist may have scientific 
principles to enunciate, but the very teachers 
themselves may, through their traditions 
and grooves, be unable to see their cogency 
and use. The economist sixty years ago 
saw the truth of the principle of free-trade. 
But the minds of his contemporaries were 
not prepared for it. To-day we all 
accept the principle (with or without 
limitations) as common sense. Economists 
have triumphed. Adam Smith, Bicardo, 
and J. 8. Mill are honoured names. So, 
too, in biology. Without being biologists, 
nearly every one is an evolutionist. Evolu¬ 
tion is clearly common sense. The day of 
Herbert in education is similarly coming. 
His central doctrines, of the formation of 
character as the real end of education and 
the desirability of training a many-sided 
interest, are now beginning to simmer and 
to penetrate the professional consciousness. 
Even by non-specialists, who perhaps do 
not entirely see the consequences of the 
application of the principles, they are 
admitted to be common sense; and a wonder 
is expressed, Why all this emphasis on 
what is so clear ? 

Now Mr. Holman, I believe, is not an 
avowed Herbartian, nor has he arrived at 
his conclusions through study of that 
master. Yet, more or less independently, 
he has reached his standpoint. We are 
all Herbartians (with or without limitations) 
in principle now. How can the subject of 
education be treated without noticing that 
mental development is largely dependent 
upon the interest excited in different direc¬ 


tions ? This clearly involves a psychological 
analysis of interest. For this, as Mr. Holman 
finds, recourse must be had to Herbart. 
Once realise that the object of education is 
not, in the first instance, to obtain know¬ 
ledge, but to arouse an interest (to which 
knowledge is the only possible satisfaction) 
and common sense, as it undoubtedly is; 
and the whole problem of education isaltered, 
rationalised, illumined. 

So, too, once realise that the formation of 
character is the real end of education; and 
the deduction is clear, that the development 
of the child’s will, through self-activity (a 
principle very ably dealt with by Mr. 
Holman), is a necessary process, infinitely 
more important than the time-honoured 
method of the teacher mincing and chew¬ 
ing information which the child has to pro¬ 
ceed to digest. The active and pleasurable 
side of the process (when there has been 
any) has been for the teacher in the attempt 
at adapting the information to the child- 
mind. The child’s part has been passive 
and disgusting. Were it not better to 

“ so help the learner that he may be able to 
do without help; show the scholar how to 
fiud out knowledge in suoh a way that he 
may be able to find out without being 
shown ” ? 

It is the teacher’s business to aim at exer¬ 
cising a “ self-denying ordinance ”— i.e., to 
do nothing for the child which he can do 
or learn to do for himself. But with 
examinations to face and time-limits for 
acquiring certain information, such common- 
sense education has become well-nigh im¬ 
possible. Instead of becoming self-reliant 
through self-activity, the modern sohool-boy 
and college youth learn to become more and 
more reliant upon their “coaches” or to 
copy their methods of work—if they are 
to do themselves credit, as it is called. 
It would have been interesting to have had 
at more length Mr. Holman’s views as to 
the effect of examinations and time-limits 
on the individual development of the pupils’ 
self-activity. 

The following passage is a good example 
of the convincingness with which Mr. 
Holman treats his subject: 

“Nature does very little, if anythiag, in the 
way of carefully providing for the needs of each 
individual in such a way as to procure its most 
perfect development. Neither could the very 
young, inexperienced, and immature individual 
provide for its own needs to the greatest 
advantage even if it had the necessary know¬ 
ledge. Stimulation there would undoubtedly 
be, but it would more often destroy by its excess 
or defect, than preserve and perfect by its special 
fitness. Hence the mind of the educator who 
shall influence the influences so as to further, to 
the greatest possible extent, the well-being of 
the person concerned. . . . The educator does 
not supplant natural influences, but supple¬ 
ments them, and makes them most effective by 
guiding and controlling them.” 

The italics are mine. The idea conveyed by 
influencing the influences and the doctrine 
of self-activity insisted upon by Mr. Holman 
removes, in a couple of strokes, the old 
mechanical view of the function of education. 

It is clear that the teacher who wishes to 
influence his pupils must have an adequate 
conception of mind and the general nature 
of its development. With this portion of 
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the subject Mr. Holman deals with much 
vigour and readiness of statement. For 
instance, he applies with much force and 
ingenuity the economic law of increasing and 
diminishing returns in education. He quotes 
Sir Edwin Chadwick (whom Mr. Holman 
speaks of as living and calls “Mr.”), as 
saying that children from seven to eight years 
of age should not work more than from 
two and a half to three hours a day; those 
from 8 to 10 years old, from three to three 
hours and a half; from 10 to 12, about 
four hours; from 12 to 15, between five and 
six hours; and from 15 to 18, nevermore 
than eight hours, allowing intervals for 
recreation out of these times. How curious 
it is that so vital a point is still unsettled. 
If Sir Edwin be right, then children at school 
often do much more work than they ought. 
If wrong, statistics should surely be forth¬ 
coming, more convincing from their number 
and representativeness than are his. Well 
may Mr. Holman say: 

“It is a matter for serious regret and reproach 
that the brightest and most valuable form of 
human energy has not received the attention 
which has long ago been given to mechanical 
and animal activity.” 

Another example of suggestive treatment 
seems to me to he Mr. Holman’s account of 
educational values in the choice of studies 
and methods of study. He dividee these 
into discipline value, culture value, and 
utility value. The inter-relation of these is 
skilfully traced. 

Mr. Holman shows himself Bomewhat 
undecided whether he should deal with 
the psychology of the subject from its 
analytic or from its genetic side. He has 
ended by employing sometimes the one 
method, sometimes the other. This seems 
to me a little confusing to the young student; 
but, on the other hand, if the book be used 
with a competent teacher near by for re¬ 
ference, it is advantageous to have examples 
of both kinds of treatment. 

On one point I think that everyone will 
be grateful to Mr. Holman. His “ illustra¬ 
tions”— i.e., examples—are copious and to 
the purpose. His account, for instance, of 
the progress from the known to the un¬ 
known, from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract, are ex¬ 
cellent. One of these examples is the forma¬ 
tion of the concept “ squareness.” After 
exploring a square object by hands and 
eyes, and measuring by a ruler, the percept 
is obtained. Then the verbal expression 
for whole and parts. Then the varying of 
the kinds of squares—presented to the 
senses—the squares to be as thin as possi¬ 
ble, in order to suggest the fact 11 that the 
minimum of material has all the conditions 
for being a square.” Then cut out all but 
a very thin edging of it. Yet there is 
wanted “ to get from the material the some¬ 
thing which it involves, but which can be 
separated from it. Happily, the physical 
world itself gives us the necessary conditions. 
Let the last physical form of a square be 
held in front of a looking-glass.” So Mr. 
Holman clearly illustrates the way of 
arriving at the outline and form of the 
square which is the basis of the concept. 

Mr. Holman is so decided and so em¬ 
phatic that it is hardly likely that any one 


can agree with all his opinions. It would, 
perhaps, have been better in some places 
to have simply stated the pros and cons for 
certain views, instead of warmly advocating 
what are at any rate undecided questions. 
Thus I understand that Mr. Holman has 
been called by Marie Corelli in The Mighty 
Atom, on account of this very book, the 
“ dry-as-dust ” Holman; yet that is appar¬ 
ently due to Mr. Holman’s views on fairy 
tales. He says : 

“ Children love fairy tales not because they 
are false, but by reason of their wonderfulness. 
Equally wonderful to the child are the stories 
of real adventure in unknown lands, among 
strange surroundings, with ferocious animals 
and savage men. The facts of science may be 
made equally surprising and attractive to them, 
if they are carefully presented with verbal 
picturesqueness and allowable literary art.” 

In other words, Mr. Holman objects to the 
matter of fairy tales, though he would 
imitate the form or manner of them. Mr. 
Holman wants to have the excited interest, 
vigour, and absorbed attention, with less of 
what is false to fact. The only word I wish 
to say on the subject is that truth is relative; 
and it may be that fairy tales supply to the 
child a truthfulness, in accordance with his 
imagination and his intellectual standards, 
as great as scientific facts do to those of 
adults. But the criticism I am making is 
apart from the rightness or wrongness of 
Mr. Holman’s view. It is that a more 
self-controlled, balanced presentment of the 
subject would have saved him from the 
judgment of being “ dry-as-dust.” 

I think such a presentment as the follow¬ 
ing is too clean-cut and unqualified : 

“ The whole world of men and things can, by 
sample, be brought to the knowledge of the 
youthful learner. . . . By things and words, 
by samples, types and series, by observation 
and reflection, this great universe of ours can 
be squeezed within the four walls of a small 
class-room. The importance of this truth for 
the educator can hardly be over-estimated.” 

This takes us back to Comenius and 
Encyclopaedism. It smacks of the Orbis 
pictus of two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Surely we ought not to dwell upon the 
number of objects we can present to tho 
child's notice, nor their all-representative¬ 
ness. The vital matter is what Herbart 
calls the promotion of a many-sided interest. 
Herbart himself has pointed out that this is 
by no means equivalent to a vast multiplicity 
of objects of perception. “ Classify,” he 
says, “ not objects, but conditions of mind.” 
Another view almost exactly opposite to 
Mr. Holman’s requires statement: Gently 
lead the pupil out of his four-walled little 
class-room into the larger world, with a 
growing interest (gradually becoming 
many-sided) in it. 

Mr. Holman lays stress on the importance 
of specialisation. It is true that he defers 
the age for beginning to specialise till six¬ 
teen. And, again, he pertinently observes 
that, when “ individuality of a person 
is definite and aggressive, then it should 
be attended to by the educator, or it 
will look after itself, and almost certainly 
prejudice, if not prevent its development.” 
There is, however, a deeper problem than 
this that requires consideration. No one 


would ask Mr. Holman to dogmatically 
rovide a solution. Herbart raises this 
eeper problem when he so aoutely suggests: 
“ Only a universal genius, if such were 
possible, is to be desired.” Is it the work 
of education, we may ask, to promote, or to 
provide counter-balances against, special 
bents ? 

Mr. Holman is a bold man. He will 
have many against him when he speaks out 
for shorter school hours and plenty of play. 
But he has such men as Sir J. Orichton- 
Browne on his side. 

“ There is,” says the latter, “ no better prepara¬ 
tion for a stormy life than a tranquil and happy 
childhood, and sound policy should guide us to 
postpone as long as possible the entrance of 
our children on that struggle in which so much 
is to be required of them.” 

Place side by side a passage written by the 
late Prof. Huxley, also quoted by Mr. 
Holman : “ The educational abomination of 
desolation of the present day is the stimu¬ 
lation of young people to work at high pres¬ 
sure by incessant competitive examinations.” 

It may seem that I have taken up much 
space in writing of a book on Education— 
which is now becoming a specialist subject. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be a 
matter of slight importance, even to the 
general reader, to know of a book which 
deals with the subject of education from a 
point of view which ignores examinations 
and mere utility standards, and addresses 
itself to the problem of how beet to develop 
the growing mind and to provide that 
mental nurture which is most fitting at each 
stage. Here in Mr. Holman’s book the 
general reader cannot fail to see the interest 
and value attaching to the “ new education,” 
based upon the principles of psychology and 
ethics. 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Flotsam. By H. Seton Merriman. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

The World's Great Snare. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Ward & Downey.) 

Wone thm a Crime. By Mrs. George 
Martyn. (Digby, Long & Go.) 

Torriha. By John Oameron Grant. (Archi¬ 
bald Constable.) 

The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands. By 
Louis Beeke and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Day- Books. By Mabel E. Wotton. (John 
Lane.) 

The Kaffir Circus. By M. Donovan. 
(Jarrold.) 

Vignettes. By Rita. (White.) 

Mr. Seton Merriman has written several 
better compacted stories than Flotsam ; but 
he has never created a better character than 
that unfortunate sport of the Fates, Harry 
Wylam. Somehow you know from the 
first that his fate will be miserable doing 
or suffering; and yet, if at all events you 
have a skulking belief in free will, you 
are certain that, with a little strength of 
purpose, or a little ballast in the shape of 
character, he might have managed better. 
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You see him drifting hopelessly down life, 
acquiring the worst of habits and reputa¬ 
tions, making the worst of friends, marrying 
the worst of wives—while yet the best of 
everything that is worth having seems 
within his reach. Mr. Merriman appears, 
indeed, to let Harry’s evil geniuses, such as 
Philip Lamond, achieve unreasonably much, 
and his true friends, like the girl he ought 
to marry and his guardian Gresham, do 
absurdly little for him. Next to Harry, the 
best characters in the bookare the calculating 
scoundrel Lamond, and the honourable and 
cleverly masquerading Marqueray. It is 
to Mr. Merriman’s credit that, although he 
introduces the Indian Mutiny into his story, 
he escapes shipwreck on the rock of con¬ 
ventional incident. The passage in which 
Harry confronts and denounces Lamond is 
as spirited as anything which has recently 
appeared in romantic fiction. 

Mr. Oppenheim has unquestionably 
beaten his own record in The World’s Great 
Snare, and that is saying not a little. It 
would, indeed, be hard to match the breath¬ 
lessness of the earlier passages descriptive of 
the deliciously lawless life led by Bryan and 
Myra in the Sierras. 

“ They listened motionless. A slight rushing 
sound again broke the deep night’s hush. 
What was it t A sudden breeze in the tree-tops, 
or the faint rustling of a woman’s gown over 
the short grass P . . . He staggered towards 
the door, the revolver in his hand. Half-way 
there he reeled against the wall. The shanty 
was spinning round. He was blind drunk. 
He held out the revolver to Skein. . . . 
He did not hesitate for a moment. He leaped 
past her like a cat and went headlong down the 
gorge. She did not try to stop him. Her 
limbs were paralysed with horror.” 

In sentences like these, short as Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s, Mr. Oppenheim tells of the adven¬ 
tures of the Englishman Bryan: how 
his mistress Myra, whom—there being 
“another”—he does not love except in a 
“ fleshly ” way, finds him out; how she is 
also found out by a blackguard, James 
Hamilton by name, who has sought to be her 
“ protector ”; how Bryan goes to England 
to marry “ the other,” and how there he 
discovers his mother, and comes to the not 
unnatural conclusion that his father has 
behaved badly to her; how things turn out 
better than he expected, as his mother and 
father have been married regularly enough 
after all; and how “ the other ” having 
failed to take him with all his sins on his 
shoulders, he finally marries Myra; and how 
all ends fairly well, even for the dubious 
father. Myra is perhaps a little too fond of 
Bryan, and, in the beginning of the story, 
there are perhaps rather too many savage 
men who are over fond of Myra and hate 
Bryan over much. This is, however, a more 
question of taste. The World’s Great Snare 
is a most admirable study in sensationalism. 
If it makes one pant, and can hardly be 
considered literary in the present-day sense, 
that but shows the strength of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s art. 

Worse than a Crime is a fairly well-written 
story of middle-class, slightly clericalised, 
life in the country; but it is an inextricable 
tangle of matches and marriages. Even at 
the very end one is in doubt whether the 


good Gerald or the bad Cumberland is 
married to Lucy Whitgift, of whom one 
reads that she 

“had great soft brown eyes with Blightly 
drooping lids, her head was crowned with 
masses of hair touched here and there with 
gold, the oudine of her face was a faultless 
oval, and its colour, or want of colour, a clear 
creamy white, relieved by hardly a tinge of 
pink.” 

But it is beyond doubt that the wicked 
Cumberland has gone through some sort of 
ceremony with Annie Keynes, whom Henry 
Cooper loves madly, while Gerald himself 
is in love with Evelyn Muirhead, who 

“danced and played lawn-tennis, rode and 
skated, went to Oxford for Commern. and pic¬ 
nicked at Henley, and kept through it all the 
‘ dew of youth ’ in her heart, and the light of 
unshadowed girlishness in her laughing hazel 
eyes.” 

It takes one all his time to clear matters up 
in time for a good ending, and especially to 
understand how Henry Cooper allows nature 
and heart disease to anticipate his will and 
his pistol in ridding the earth of the villain 
Cumberland. Some of the characters are 
more than passably drawn. Cumberland 
is mysterious enough without seriously 
meaning to be. Gerald Tailleur would be 
a very good fellow if he were a little less of 
a Tailleur and a little more of a Gerald. 
Lucy Whitgift is also attractive, in spite, or 
because of, her being a bundle of incon¬ 
sistencies ; and the only fault to be found 
with Evelyn is that she is too obviously the 
straightforward English girl Gerald is bound 
to marry when he is really free. 

Torriba is not so much a story as an inci¬ 
dent. The discovery in a Spanish South 
American paradise of a wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful and absolutely untamed girl, Torriba, a 
princess of the Amorayes, who might have 
been half-sister to Ayacanora, of Westward 
Mo! The story gives the innocent love- 
making that takes place between Torriba 
and the narrator, who calls himself Jose. 
Unhappily the idyll is spoiled by foul out¬ 
rage—in this case allied with fanaticism— 
suicide, and a terrible revenge. The story 
is a tragedy of tragedies, but is told with 
perfect simplicity and great power. Recent 
fiction can show no better portrait than that 
of the untutored, unclothed, and unashamed 
Eve of South America. If Mr. Grant can 
keep on doing work equal to Torriba his 
future is assured. 

The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands is, in 
truth, nothing better than a superior 
“ shilling shocker ” written by two writers 
who are experts in their business. There 
are the old incidents and characters— 
the casting away on a desert island, the 
fitting up of special expeditions, two op¬ 
posite characters in women — the gentle 
creature and the bold, black-eyed, fascinating 
wretch; and, above all, the villainous Captain 
Locke, who is 

“a fine figure of a man, a trifle over six feet in 
height, not more than six and thirty years of 
age, showily dressed, shining and perfumed, 
aud altogether justifying, by greasiness of face 
and head and general fashion of grooming him¬ 
self, the serious allegation of the master of the 
Salamander in the matter of hair and whiskers.’’ I 


The contrast between the bad Locke and the 
good William Irish, the rival commander, is 
well brought out. The story rather flags 
after the first half, especially when the 
narrative takes the form of evidence given 
by mariners; and the story of the poor 
creatures who are left on Laughlin Island 
becomes rather shadowy after their casting 
away. Yet the book, as a whole, is read¬ 
able, and the plot is cleverly constructed. 

There is quite the fashionable amount of 
abject misery and helpless entanglement 
in Day-Books, but hardly the fashionable 
amount of cynicism. It is a collection of 
stories which are very neatly written and 
which all end nearly as badly as they could. 
The first presents an unnecessarily and 
artificially painful dilemma. Olive Salt- 
ridge marries John Henderson, only to 
discover that he has a wife already. There¬ 
upon 6he marries her constant lover, Dick 
Morrison, who agrees to take the burden of 
her “ shame,” including her expected child, 
upon his shoulders. As a consequence, 
Morrison finds himself launched upon a sea 
of troubles. He has difficulties with his 
own family circle to whom he introduces his 
wife; and finally Bernard Oayle, the friend 
of his own, who under the name of Hender¬ 
son had deceived Olive, enters his married 
life. Cayle, who is merely a selfish volup¬ 
tuary, plies his old arts, and with too great 
success. At all events, Mrs. Morrison leaves 
her husband and returns to her lover, but 
does not take her child with her. Her reason¬ 
ing runs thus: “ But, Bernard ? . . . There 
is only his love to hold by, and perhaps that 
will go. . . . I’ll risk it for myself, but 
I won’t risk it for you. You must stay with 
Dick.” Morrison’s troubles—especially his 
struggles with himself when Olive's child 
seems about to die; and he says to himself, 
“ A son of your own may inherit after all; 
after all, you may not stain your race by 
this nameless blood”—are detailed with 
almost merciless power. 

The little collection of South African 
stories by Mr. Donovan is all that could 
be desired in point of grammar, misery, and 
local colour—although we find a trifle too 
much of this sort of thing : “ As we looked 
across the veldt the hot air quivered with 
dancing pulsations above the dry ground.” 
The first, which supplies a title to the 
volume, is on the whole the best, although 
it is perhaps also the most wretched. To 
begin with, we have the drifting to ruin, 
moral as well as material, of an English¬ 
man of the good-natured, easily led, stock¬ 
broker type. Then we have the return 
of the stockbroker to fortune—or of fortune 
to the stockbroker—when it is too late. 
In “ Golden Sands ” a Boer girl falls 
hopelessly in love with an English doctor, 
who singularly enough is a thoroughly 
good man; but as he is engaged to another 
girl he cannot return her affection, and she 
commits suicide. This is sad, but also 
commonplace. So is the story of “Mrs. 
Smith,” the moral of which is that a pretty 
young married woman should not become a 
barmaid, for her head will be turned and 
she will drift to ruin. The book is, how¬ 
ever, full of^local eolour and is smartly 
jBtop.viUUV I 
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Vignettet is a somewhat notable achieve¬ 
ment in its way. It contains several well- 
conceived, well-written, and pleasant stories; 
and it demonstrates that Rita when she 
chooses can cease to be the Guy Living- 
stonian writer of that pseudonym. The 
first story in this collection, “ Snow White,” 
might have been written by Mr. Far jeon 
himself. It tells how a very pretty and 
sweet girl falls into the hands of an out- 
at-elbows Bohemian artist, and how she 
sticks to him, falls in love with him and 
marries him, notwithstanding the blandish¬ 
ments of conventionally “great” relatives, 
and an eligible suitor. It is most “ idyllic ” 
and quite Christmas-Carolish. And most of 
the other stories are to match. There is a 
little of the regulation ill-regulated “ Bita ” 
passion in “ Haunted,” in which a bad girl 
tries to murder a good one, out of jealousy. 
But there are few outbursts of this kind. 
In short, Bita has never produced a 
pleasanter book or one better fitted for rail¬ 
way reading. 

William Wallace. 


TWO ICELANDIC BOOKS. 

" ALTNORDISCHB SaGA-BIBLIOTHEK .”—Floret 
Saga ok Blankijhir. Edited by Eugen Kul- 
bing. (Halle: Niemeyer.) Dr. Kolbing has 
done a useful piece of work in the thorough and 
patient way that he has accustomed us to in the 
past. Both in Iceland and in Norway, as is 
known, parts of the romantic cycles and 
stories of French and Latin origin found 
translators in the Middle Ages, who turned 
them into their own style and their own ver¬ 
nacular. Marie de France’s lays appeared as 
Streng-leikur; Christian of Troyes’ “ Perceval le 
Vieil, “ le Chevalier au Lyon,” “ Erec et Enide ” 
give birth to Parceval’s Saga, Walwent’s Thfittr, 
Ivents Saga, Erex Saga. Thomas’s “ Tristan,” 
lost in the original, survives in Tristram’s Saga. 
Partonopeus of Blois is rendered into Parto- 
lopa Saga. The “ Chansons de Geste ” furnish 
t'orth, often from lost originals, Elis Saga ok 
Roaamundu, Flovents Saga Frakka-konungs, 
Karlamagnus Saga, and Magus Saga laris. 
Bishop Ion Halldorssen, of Skalholt, a Nor¬ 
wegian, who had studied in Paris and Bologna, 
i - responsible for Claras Saga, taken from a 
Latin original; and Bishop Brand Jonsson, of 
Holar, for the Saga founded on Walter of 
Chatillon’s famous medieval epic, the Alex- 
andreis. As for “Floire et Blancheflor,” a de¬ 
servedly popular medieval love-story of either 
Byzantine or Provencal origin, it was known 
from Italy to the Low Countries and from 
Spain to Byzantium, as the studies of Herzog, 
Hausknecht, and Sundmacher (duly referred to 
by Dr. Kolbing) amply testify. The story is 
told in two ways—the first followed by the 
Middle High-German, Nether-Bhenish, Nether- 
land, Nether-German, and Middle-English 
adaptors; the second, by the medieval Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian versions (one of which, 
“ Filooolo,” belongs to no less a person than 
Boccaccio)—and both ways followed by different 
French romances printed by Du Meril. The 
present Icelandic texts seem to be eclectic. 
Besides this prose rendering the Swedish 
Queen Eufemia had a rhymed version made 
from the Norwegian prose about 1311, and 
these Swedish “visor” were turned into 
Danish in the last half of the fifteenth oentury, 
and in the pseudo-Saga of SigarS bQgula (edited 
by Eina Thordarson, 1883) the story is very 
briefly related. The Icelandic text rests upon 
three MSS.: A.M., 489, quarto (now 1291); 
A.M., 573a, quarto (now 1430); and a leaf in 


the Norwegian Archives — from these Dr. 
Kolbing has worked. The result is a handy, 
well-printed, and carefully annotated little 
text. 

The story is pretty, from the time the two 
children are bom—on 

“ Palm Sunday, that is called Bloom-Pask 
(Pasque-florie) in the outlands, because men then 
bear Dlooms in their hands, and bloom is * flfir ’ 
in French, and so they were called after the bloom. 
He was called Flores and she Blankiflur, which is 
as if he were called Bloom and she White-bloom. 
And the king had his son so called because the 
Christian woman had told him why Christian men 
keep that feast ”— 

to the time when thoy learned Master Ovid’s 
book De Arte Amandi together, “ which is made 
about love,” and the course of true love began to 
ran roughly, as it is wont to do. Poor Blanche- 
flower is secretly sold to Babylonish merchants 
“ for thirty marks of gold, and twenty marks of 
silver, and twenty pieces of silk brocade of 
Benevent, and ten mantles of silk lined with 
sable, and ten kirtlesof Wendish fine cloth, and 
a cup of gold such as was never seen before or 
since.” It was made by Vulcan with all his 
skill. And on it was the Trojan War, how the 
Greeks broke the wall down, and how Paris 
carried off Helen, and how the Greeks rowed 
over sea, and the judgment of Paris, and muoh 
more; and the cusp was of carbuncle, and on it 
a gold bird that seemed alive, with a green gem 
in his claws. 

“ And that cup was made in Troy, and Earl 
Eneas took it away and gave it to his love Lavinia 
in Lombardy; and then every Caesar had it, one 
after another, till a thief stole it from Cae3ar, and 
then sold it to the merchants who gave it for 
Blancheflower.” 

Flores determines to kill himself, thinking his 
lady to be dead. 

“ He drew forth a knife that Blancheflower had 
given him and spake to it: ‘ This knife shall end 
my life. Blancheflower gave thee to me to do my 
will with.’ . . . Tnen his mother ran at him 
and caught the knife and rebuked him; bat be 
answered, ‘ Mother, I had rather die now than bear 
this grief longer.’ ‘ My son, this is childish . . . 
and shameful to slay thyself, and he that does so 
will never see Paradise, and so thou shalt never 
meet Blancheflower there, for they that are their 
own deaths never enter thither, bat hell receives 
them, and in it would have been with thee if thou 
hadst dono thy will just now! ’ ” 

So they told Flores the truth ; and he goes off 
to seek his lost love in heathen lands, and by 
means of the fair cup he gets to know she is 
in Babylon the Great, in the Maiden’s Tower, 
“ which the giants built, one hundred fathoms 
round and one hundred fathoms high, of the 
green marblestone, all vaulted, with a carbuncle 
on the top of a ten-ell pole at the summit that 
shines like the sun, so that it can be seen ten 
leagues off by night,” adorned within with 
white marble pillars and silver fountains and 
rich paintings, and standing in a fair orchard 
wherein are the magic water and the tree of 
love. But at last, beguiling the warder with 
chess, Flores is drawn up, in a red kirtle in a 
| basket of red roses, to the chamber of the tower, 
where he finds Blancheflower again. The Soldan 
discovers the lovers, and they narrowly escape 
an evil death; but Flores discovers his name and 
title, and is allowed to win his love by wager of 
battle, and the Soldan sends them home with 
great gifts. And so they were married and 
lived happily for three years; and then Blanche¬ 
flower made Flores take her to Paris, to her 
own people, “ and they were there three 
months, and every day Bianoheflower led him 
to see fair ohurches,” and in the end he let 
himself be baptised; and when they went back 
they christened their realm of Apulia, and 
Flores built a house for monks and Bianohe¬ 
flower one for nuns (as Duke William and his 


lady did), and “when they were seventy yean 
old, they parted their realm between their sons, 
and Flores became a monk and Bianoheflower a 
nun, and then they ended their life-days in God’s 
service.” And so the little tale ends, and there 
is no doubt but that the two flower-named lovers 
passed, in the end, * ‘ into that fair field of flowers 
that ever blooms, which Latin men call ‘ Flos 
Mundi ’ and * Paradises,’ ‘ and we Blomst- 

SVQll.’ ” 

There is no story of its kind, save only 
“ Aucassin and Nicolete,” that is so unaffectedly 
pretty. It is a perfect medieval Milesian tale 
of the simplest type. The captured lady, the 
two children born and brought up together, 
the girl sold away into a foreign land, the 
boy’s faithful and desperate search, the re¬ 
union, the fresh peril, the final happiness and 
peaceful after-life and death, are common 
incidents, but they are beautifully used. The 
fresh scent of the gillifiowers of spring, the 
delicate aroma of the roses of summer, the rich 
perfume of the wine from the chased gold cup 
linger over the naive pages of this little master¬ 
piece, whose unknown author understood by 
instinct the Western Sufism of the great 
Catalan: 

“ Love mingled Borrow with Joys in the thoughts 
of the Friend, 

And the Joys complained of the fellowship and 
accused Love before the Beloved’s judgment- 
seat, and He separated them; 

But as soon as the Joys were removed from the 
Borrows that Love bestows upon his friends, • 

They withered away and perished.” 

and 

“ The ways by which the Friend seeks his Beloved 
are long and perilous, full of cares and sighs 
and tears, and lit by Love.” 

“ Sam JILTING von Elementabbtichebn deb 
Altgermanischen dialektb.” No. IIL— 
Alt isliindischet Elementarbiich. By Dr.B. Kahle. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter.) A fair addition to 
what promises to be a good and cheap series. 
After an elaborate grammar, full as regards 
phonetio and declension, and better furnished 
than usual as regards syntax, there comes a 
selection of five easy prose pieces : the nativity 
of John the Baptist, from the Homily Book; the 
story of Unn the deep o’ Wealth, fromLaxdaela; 
the story of Haoon the Good’s coming to the 
throne, from Heimskringla; the story of Gunnar 
and Hallgerda, from Niala; the story of Thor- 
stein and Jqkul, from Vatzdaela—and a glos¬ 
sary. 

Spaoe might have been saved by a more 
tabular treatment of the phonetio, but the 
chronologio treatment of the various phenomena 
is not too lengthy. The runes are treated in a 
somewhat perfunctory fashion, and with one or 
two obvious slips; but on the whole the book is 
well put together and correct in detail, so far as 
we have tested it. There is the usual neglect 
of the work done out of Germany and 
Scandinavia in the bibliography; but as the 
book is mainly intended for Germans this is not 
so serious a defect, and the list of selected 
books, especially those touching grammatical 
points, is a good one. The syntax is a praise¬ 
worthy aketoh; but there is more to be done in 
this direction, the niceties of Icelandic classio 
idiom, such as the great use of ellipse, deserve as 
careful a study as the phonesis. 

On the whole. Dr. Kahle may be congratu¬ 
lated on the orderly, careful, and practical way 
in which he has handled his subjeot. His book 
will certainly prove useful and acceptable to 
his fellow-countrymen who have as yet—with 
notable exceptions—done comparatively little 
for Icelandic. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are desired by the representatives of the 
late Mr. William Morris to state that the pre¬ 
paration of an authoritative reoord of his life 
and work has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
J. W. Maokail, of the Eduoation Department. 

Messes. Smith & Elder will issue in about 
a month’s time the promised edition of the 
oomplete works of Bobert Browning, in two 
large crown octavo volumes of about 750 pages 
each, with two portraits, and annotations by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall announce for 
issue in November the first volume of a new 
edition of the Works of Charles Diokens, in 
thirty volumes, to be called the “Gadshill” 
edition. All the original engravings of Cruik- 
shank, Seymour, and Hablott Browne will be 
jjiven, chiefly from unused duplicate plates 
m the possession of the publishers; but in 
some of the later works new illustrations will 
be employed. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish this month the first volume of their 
new series of “ Periods of European literature.” 
It is entitled The Flourishing of Romance and 
the Rite of Allegory, dealing with the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; and it is written by 
Prof. George Saintsbury, the general editor of 
the series. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces The Records 
of the Borough of Northampton, in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. Christopher A. Markham and the 
Bev. J. Charles Cox, with a preface by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The work will be 
published by subscription on account of the 
corporation. 

Me. Ditohfield’s long expected work on 
Old English Customs extant at the present 
time is about to appear. It will contain an 
illustration of the Faversham moot horn of 
the fourteenth century. Mr. George Bed way 
is the publisher. 

The History of the Church of England by 
Dean Spence, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. are 
about to issue in serial form, is dedicated by 
permission to the Queen. 

Messes. Eyre & Spottiswoode will publish 
shortly a popular treatise on The Preservation 
of Open Spaces, Footpaths, and Other Rights of 
Way, by Sir Bobert Hunter, Solicitor to the 
Post Office, and for many years hon. secretary 
to the Commons Preservation Society. 

Messes. J. S. Vietcte & Go, announce for 
publication this autumn a work entitled 
British Golf Links, by Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
It will give a short acoount of the history and 
general nature of the golf links of the United 
Kingdom, and will contain numerous illustra¬ 
tions of the links and portraits of representa¬ 
tives of the game. 

The memoir of William Somervile, which 
will be prefixed to the reprint of The Chace, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, is from the 
pen of Mr. B. Farquharson Sharp of the British 
Museum. Mr. George Bedway hopes to pub¬ 
lish the work in the course of the month. 

Messes. Bichabd Bentley & Son announce 
Australian Writers, by Mr. J. F. Desmond 
Byrne, dealing with Lindsay Gordon, Marcus 
Clarke, and Henry Kingsley, as well as with 
some well-known living novelists. 

The two next volumes in Messrs. Bell’s 
“Handbooks of English Literature” will be 
The Age of Wordsworth, by Prof. C. H. Her- 
ford, of Aberystwith; and The Age of Milton, 
by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger and the Bev. J. H. B. 
Masterman—both of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Mb. T. Fishes Unwin is about to publish 
a novel by Mr. J. T. Bealby, entitled A 


Daughter of the Fen, founded on the historical 
riots that attended the draining of South 
Lincolnshire during the eighteenth century. 
The author’s family traditions have afforded 
him valuable material for his story. 

Messes. H. Henry & Co. will publish 
on Monday next three novels: The Passion 
for Romance, a study of the manners and 
methods of the aristocracy, by Mr. Edgar 
Jepson; The Tide's Ebb out to the Night, being 
the journal of a modern dilettante of the 
decadent type, by Hugh Langley; and Lady 
Levallion, a society novel of dramatic interest, 
by George Widdrmgton. 

Mb. John Macqueen will publish in a few 
days two new novels : entitled Miss Cherry- 
Blossom of Tokyo, by J. L. Lang, and Denys 
D'Auvrillac, by Hannah Lynch. 

Mr. A. E. Waite, well known for his 
researches in Bosicrucian, Paracelsian, and other 
mystic literature, has translated for Mr. George 
Bed way the work by the Abbe Constant (Eliphas 
Levi) known as Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
immediate publication A Psychic Vigil, by an 
anonymous author, with a preface by the Bev. 
H. B. Haweis. It deals with occult problems, 
in the form of alleged conferences between 
friends who meet to discuss the phenomena 
of spiritualism. 

Messrs. Cornish Bros., of Birmingham, 
will have ready for issue in December an edition 
de luxe of Mr. Alfred Hayes’s poem, The Vale 
of Arden, illustrated with a photogravure por¬ 
trait, and five engravings after sepia drawings 
by Mr. Oliver Baker. The issue is be limited 
to seventy-five copies, printed on Japanese 
vellum, and bound in a combination of white 
vellum and green cloth. Both printing and 
binding will be done by the Birmingham Guild 
of Handicraft. 

It appears that the author of a story entitled 
The Statement of Stella Mdberly, which was 
published last spring as “ by Herself,” is no 
other than Mr. Anstey. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
will issue a second edition immediately, with 
the author’s name. 

Mb. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
a re-issue of his facsimile of the first edition of 
Walton’s Angler, with a prefaoe by Mr. Bichard 
Le Gallienne. 

A new edition (the fourth) of Captain H. B. 
Gall’s text-book on Modern Tactics is to be 
published immediately by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. The work is brought up to date in 
accordance with the new drill books just issued, 
and a number of new maps and plans have 
been added. 

Messrs. Treves, of Milan, have just 
published an Italian translation of Countess 
Mar ti n engo Cesaresco’s Liberation of Italy, which 
appeared last year in Messrs. Seeley & Co.’s 
“ Events of our Times ” series. They are also 
preparing a third edition of her earlier book, 
Patriotti Italiani (“Italian Characters in the 
Epoch of Unification ”). 

The publisher of A Child's History of Ireland, 
mentioned in the Academy of last week, is Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mb. Leonard Smithers, the publisher of 
the Savoy, has removed to 4 and 5, Boyal- 
aroade, Old Bond-street. 

The new number of the Essex Review, to be 
published on October 20, will contain an article 
on “Danbury,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Ady), illustrated by Mr. Charles Eylea. This 
is tiie first of a series on “ Picturesque Essex.” 

The series of free publio lectures on the 
British Empire will be recommenced at the 


South Place Institute on Sunday next, when 
the Hon. W. P. Beeves, Agent-General, will 
deliver an address on “ New Zealand.” Among 
the other lecturers before Christmas are Lord 
Harris, Sir Andrew Clarke, Mr. W. Lee-Warner 
(of the India Office), Mr. Justice Conde 
Williams (of Mauritius), and Miss A. Werner 
(who has recently returned from British Central 
Africa). 

The opening meeting of the second session of 
the Library Assistants’ Association will be held 
at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, 
when Dr. Bichard Garnett, of the British 
Museum, will deliver an address on “The 
Pablio Librarian of the Nineteenth Century.” 

The new session of the Literary Society at 
the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, will be 
inaugurated on Tuesday next, with an address 
by Sir Stuart Knill. 

The North Midland Library Association held 
its annual meeting on October 1, at Notting¬ 
ham, when the following officers were elected : 
president, Mr. Crowther, of Derby; vice- 
president, Mr. Smith, of Sheffield; hon. secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Potter Briscoe, of Nottingham; 
treasurer, Mr. Dent, also of Nottingham. The 
Association will meet at Sheffield in January. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have begun the 
issue of an edition of their “Illustrated Standard 
Novels,” specially prepared for prizes, Ac., in 
an elegant binding, with gilt edges. It is 
called the “Peacock” edition, apparently 
because it starts with the works of Thomas 
Love Peacock; but it will also inolude sets of 
Captain Marryat, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, and single works of other novelists. 
Covers have been designed by Mr. A. A. Tur- 
bayne, whose name is new to us in this con¬ 
nexion. For the works of Peacock, the design 
is naturally derived from his eponym bird; and 
we observe that this is reproduced, in a yellow 
tint, on the first leaf of all the other seta. For 
Captain Marryat the design is a ship—not one 
that he would himself have recognised—and 
sea monsters. Miss Austin and Miss Edge- 
worth each have a design of their own, with¬ 
out any special appropriateness, though surely 
a Sheraton pattern might have been found for 
the one, and Irish emblems for the other. For 
the miscellaneous novels, a graceful arrange¬ 
ment of leaves and flowers has been chosen. We 
observe that the “ Illustrated Standard Novels,” 
of whioh some eighteen monthly volumes have 
already appeared, will henceforth be issued in 
two forms—the cheap one and the “ Peaoock ” 
style. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At Cambridge, full term will begin next 
Tuesday; and at Oxford, later in the week. 

The Dean of Ely, Dr. C. W. Stubbs, has been 
appointed to the office of Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher at Cambridge. The sermon will be 
preaohed on November 1. 

It is proposed to suspend the chair of surgery 
at Cambridge, whioh was specially founded, 
without stipend, for the late Sir George Hum¬ 
phry in 1883. 

Lord Aoton intends to continue this term 
his course of lectures at Cambridge on “The 
French Bevolution.” 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, Dr. 
Sandys proposes to deliver two public lectures 
on “The History of Classical Scholarship in 
England since the Death of Bentley.” The 
lectures will be given on Wednesday and Friday 
next at 10 a.m. 

The King of the Belgians has presented to 
the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge a series 
of caste of the famous specimen of Iguanodon 
berniesartensis, from the Wealden formation. 
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which 18 preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Natural History at Brussels. The casts con¬ 
stitute an entire skeleton, together with a series 
of supplementary reproductions of some of the 
more interesting bones. The skeleton has now 
been mounted, and is temporarily placed in the 
lecture room of comparative anatomy. It 
stands erect, and measures no less than fifteen 
feet six inches in height, while its horizontal 
measurement exceeds twenty-three feet. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner, the new Yates 
professor of archaeology at University College, 
proposes to deliver three oourses of lectures— 
supplemented by demonstrations in the British 
Museum—on “ The Rise of Greek Art,” “ The 
Great Sculptors of Greece,” and “ Greek and 
Roman Religion.” The introductory lecture, 
which is open to the public, will be given on 
Monday next at 4 p.m. 

Mr. T. R. Glover, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, First Chancellor’s Medal¬ 
list in 1892, has been appointed professor 
of Latin at the Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

The new session at Owen’s College, Man¬ 
chester, was opened on Tuesday of this week 
with an address by Prof. S. Alexander, on 
“ Philosophy and Biology.” During the last 
year the total number of students working for 
the degrees of Victoria University was 405. 

The new session of the ladies’ department 
of King’s College, in Kensington-square, will 
be opened on Monday next with an address by 
Canon Ainger, Master of the Temple, on “ The 
Historical Origin of Falataff.” 

At Yale University, on October 9, Dr. 
Dorpfeld was to lecture on “ Recent Excava¬ 
tions in Greece”; and on the same day the 
new rooms of the Classical Club were to be 
opened with an address from Prof. Gildersleeve, 
of Johns Hopkins. 

A recent rescript issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruotionin Germany admits women to 
thelecturesinall the departmentsof the Univer¬ 
sity of Bonn, provided that they are found by the 
rector to have pursued the necessary prepara¬ 
tory studies, and that they obtain the consent 
of the professor or docent whose lectures they 
wish to attend. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A GALE PAS8ING OVER GRAVES. 

“ Rsst ye shall find,” 

The grasses bind: 

Over the headstones the undulant wind. 

Yews at the root 
Of a tomb stand mute; 

While the orchard-garlands heave their fmit. 
Lichens prey 
On the stony clay: 

The willows flow free from the south to-day. 
Darksome the tomb: 

How the gales illume 

The dove-feathered heaven, plume on plume. 
Peaoeful the grave; 

Bat how life is brave. 

The rows of elms in their rhythm rave. 

Let the grasses bind ! 

My dead I find 

In the host of the cloud-compelling wind. 

Michael Field. 

Broadway : Sept. 26, 1896 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

On October C the earth closed over the body 
of 'William Morris. He lies under the shadow 
of the trees in the churchyard at Kelmscott, 
closo to the roadside hedge. For months past 
his health had given serious cause for anxiety; 


but he had passed through at least one severe 
crisis, and his friends still hoped to see him 
return to work with renewed vigour. The 
fatal collapse came early last week: his ex¬ 
hausted frame was unable to recover itself, and 
on Saturday, October 3, he passed peace¬ 
fully away. 

William Morris was born at Walthamstow, 
on March 24, 1834, and was educated at 
Marlborough and at Oxford. lie owed little to 
his school, except a certain liberty of directing 
his interests which the lax discipline of its 
masters then permitted. 

He entered at Exeter College, on June 2,1852, 
on the same day as Edward Burne-Jones. The 
air of Oxford was full of the movement 
represented in art by Ruskin and in religion 
by Pusey. Tennyson’s earlier poems had made 
their mark, Browning was in the full exercise of 
his power; and the young undergraduate, already 
under the spell of Mrs. Browning, felt these 
influences to the core. Malory and Froissart 
co-operated with these; and in 1856, the year he 
took his degree, he founded the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Magazine , to which Rossetti contributed 
a version of “The Blessed Damozel,” and other 
poems. Abandoning his intention of taking 
orders.William Morris, who from his early youth 
had been keenly interested in architecture, 
entered the office of Mr. Street, and remained at 
Oxford fi >r nine months; but at the close of that 
time he threw up his articles, and followed 
Burne-Jones to London. In 1858, he produced 
The Defence of Queuevere, and Other Poems, 
of which some 250 copies were sold. Living as 
we do in surroundings so modified by the efforts 
of its author, we cannot fully estimate the worth 
of this little volume. It is totally unlike any 
other of his works. Influenced as its author 
then was by the genius of Browning, we see in 
it little of the Middle Age, save the circum¬ 
stances of the poems, but rather the constraint 
produced in a lover of beauty by the appalling 
ugliness and meanness of his surroundings (men 
and things), and informed by the deep note of 
pessimism in his nature. 

The succeeding years were among the busiest 
of his life. Throwing himself into the founda¬ 
tion of the firm now known as “ Morris & Co.,” 
he set to work to learn his crafts and to teach 
them to others. Yet in the midst of all this he 
had time to turn back to early romances, and 
to extract from Guido della Colonne The Storg 
of the Life and Death of Jason (1867). An 
eminent critic has written of this poem and 
of the Greek legends of The Earthly Para¬ 
dise as if they were comparable, which in 
truth they hardly are. It is no doubt true that 
the Jason was originally intended to form one 
of the series; but its treatment is fundamentally 
different from that of the Perseus legend. 
Jason is not a Greek poem into which 
“medievalisms, delicate inconsistencies,” come; 
but a tale of Middle Age men and women, with 
Greek names, whose action is bound within 
certain limits by Greek legend, but within 
those limits moves freely with true medieval 
sentiment. The illuminations of a Troy Legend 
would illustrate Jason in a way in which they 
could not be applied to any of the tales of The 
Earthly Paradise. 

The feat of so writing a medieval story as to 
produce on a modem audience that sense of 
fresh youth and delight in beauty and strength 
which is characteristic of the best period of the 
Middle Age, marks in itself a great develop¬ 
ment in the genius of the poet; but The Earthly 
Paradise (1868-72) showed still further growth. 

‘ ‘ Two worlds of sentiment are contrasted . . . 
the grace of Hellenism relieved against the sor¬ 
row of the Middle Age.” And this Hellenism 
is not purely Greek, but rather comes from a 
Greece which has developed some touch of 
modernity, far removed from the simplicity of 
early times, so that the Northern folk-tale 


brings out the hidden and resolutely buried 
sorrow which quickened joy in the beauty of 
love and life. Yet even in this book one traces 
new elements mingling with the old; and “ The 
Lovers of Gudrun ” (Rossetti’s favourite) is, 
in the opinions of some well qualified to judge, 
one of the finest and strongest poems of this 
century. Nor must it be forgotten that at this 
time William Morris was engaged in searching 
out old processes of manufacture, experimenting 
on dyes and stuffs, designing patterns and wall¬ 
papers, setting no man to work that he could 
not himself perform, training lads taken at 
random from the village school into artist 
craftsmen—in short, that he was a centre of 
energy radiating through every movement 
which sought beauty in art or literature. The 
strong man whoso life was full, not of effort, 
but of performance, might write himself down 
“ idle ”—the writers who have since accepted it 
as a description stamp themselves more truly 
“ empty.” 

Love is Enough (1872) marks still further 
advance in the handling of a difficult metre and 
in its use of the “tale within a tale” method. 
Moreover, it is distinguished by its lovely 
lyrics, too often passed over in silence. The Virgil 
done into English Verse (1875) was an attempt 
on Mr. Morris’s part to express his own view 
of the poem. The substance of the Aeneid is a 
collection of folk-lore tales; and in telling them 
to a modem audience he wished to remove them 
from the “ classical ” atmosphere, and to replace 
it by the simpler, earlier one. In this aim he 
has succeeded, though his translation, while 
“ brilliant and accurate,” is undeniably un- 
classical. 

Thus far the development of his genius had 
followed one main lme. It was now deeply 
modified by a new element—that of the Norse 
Revival of his time in its purest form, the 
Icelandic—to which may possibly be traced his 
adoption of Socialism, and the cotemporaneous 
development of an optimistic view of life and 
man widely different from his former attitude. 
Sigurd the Volsnny (1876)—his own favourite 
work in verse, and the one of which he was 
proudest, as of The Roots of the Mountains 
in prose — stands wide as the poles apart 
from “The Lovers of Gudrun,” striking the 
same deep notes of sweetness and strength. 
The picture of society as found in the Eddas 
when making his joint translation of Grettir the. 
Strong (1869) and Three Northern Love Stories 
(1875); and his visits to Iceland (1871 and 1873), 
where he found persisting much of the sim¬ 
plicity of primitive life—these lie at the root of 
all his subsequent writings. Already at war with 
those conditions which made the cultivation of 
art impossible, his Northern experiences sup¬ 
plied him with an ideal which forced him into a 
crusade against the basis of modem society. The 
old appeals of Ruskin in Unto this Last, and 
Mill’s weak statement of the arguments against 
and for Socialism, where he plainly gives a 
decision against the weight of the evidence, 
furnished an economic basis, which was recruited 
from more scientific sources later on. The 
subject is here touched on solely because it is 
necessary to explain his adoption of prose as a 
medium. Much of his writing at this period 
lies in the files of the Commonweal, a journal 
which he edited for some years (1885-91). The 
Dream of John Ball (1888) is one of the first 
original prose works he wrote after the short 
stories in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 
It is full of delicate description, yet written 
with fire and vigour. A year before he pub¬ 
lished a translation of the Odyssey (1887), 
treated, as his Virgil had been, from the narra¬ 
tive, folk-tale point of view, and much more 
successfully. A number of pamphlets and 
lectures followed, and then came a lull. Mr. 
Morris had gained some command over his new 
medium, and now published THg House of the 
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Wolfings (1889), a tale written in prose and 
verse, the latter predominating. It tells of 
the adventures of a Teutonic Mark attacked by 
the Roman legionaries; and its comparative 
success as a tale, and the interest it aroused as the 
first attempt at an improvement in the appear¬ 
ance of the modern printed book, induced him to 
write The Boots of the Mountains (1890), perhaps 
the finest story of primitive Northern life ever 
written. In this romance the poet touched 
the high-water mark of his prose style: its 
archaisms, if such there be, are exactly neces¬ 
sary for the expression of his thought, and the 
narrative itself is exciting and well-planned. 
The Glittering Plain (1891), News from Nowhere 
(1891), a Utopian romance, charming even the 
unconvinced, followed; and in the same year 
(1891) appeared his last volume of original verse, 
Poems by the Way. It contains no very long 
pieces, but some of the shorter ones are not 
surpassed by anything he has written : notably, 

“ The Message of the March Wind.” The 
Wood Beyond the World (1895), Child Christopher 
(1895), a variant of the Havelock the Dane 
legend, and The Well at the World's End (1896), 
of which we hope to speak later at length, com¬ 
plete the list of his published work. A certain 
class of critics has sought to find in those 
romances some hidden allegory expressing the 
poet’s view of modern life. The ingenuity of 
Mr. Donnelly would no doubt discover a crypto¬ 
gram in them; but ordinary readers will find, 
what the author wished to tell, a story of brave 
men and fair women living in the days of “ once 
upon a time.” Perhaps their most striking 
feature is the frank freedom of their women, 
characters as far removed from the indecency 
of overconcealment as from indelicacy, and 
the beauty of description and of love episodes. 

During the past six years much of his energy 
was devoted to the Kelmscott Press, which has 
been not the least of his services to art; but 
in the midst of his work there he found time 
to issue from it a series of translations from 
medieval French romances (1893-4), since 
republished in a cheaper form, and a verse 
translation of Beowulf (1895). He leaves two 
prose romances, The Water of the Wondrous Isles, 
and The Sundering Flood, written during his 
last illness, which will be issued from the 
Kelmscott Press. We understand that no 
oems exist which Mr. Morris would have 
esired to make public, though to complete the 
catalogue of his verse we should mention a trans¬ 
lation of a thirteenth century fabliau,''ll Or fares 
de Chevalerie ” (1893). It is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation that one wish which lay very near 
his heart was fulfilled, and that he saw the issue 
of the edition of Chaucer he had projected— 
without doubt the finest book ever printed. 
When thp books now in process of publication 
are issued, the Kelmscott Press will cease to 
exist. 

Thus far of his writings, a small part truly 
of his life, yet he has left no rival behind him. 
We have not spoken of him who re-created the 
stained glass manufacture in England, and to 
whom we owe five hundred windows, or of him 
who has made Arras tapestries which will be 
in future ages looked to as the most splendid 
production of our time, or of him who was the 
soul of so many movements for the preservation 
of the past or of hope for the future. Of the 
man we dare not trust ourselves to write; we 
have yet to realise the blank his absence makes 
among us, to feel the loss that England has 
suffered—that of hia intimate friends we can 
but dimly indicate. His life’s work was to 
make “man’s work happy, and his rest fruit¬ 
ful ”; he has brought beauty to our homes and 
opened our eyes to see in nature and in the 
works of our forefathers, not a model for imita¬ 
tion, but a source of inspiration for new and 
beautiful things. Whether or no his hopes for 
the future be fulfilled, ho will always remain 
one of the great forces of our day. ■ 


If so be that a monument is desired, there 
is one that would have pleased him above all 
others. For many years he had been gathering 
together a unique collection of books and 
illuminated MSS. Could these but be kept 
together as a whole, and presented to one of our 
national libraries, or to some great provincial 
centre, it would not only be a worthy tribute to 
his memory, but an absolutely unparalleled 
education in taste. It is to bo hoped that the 
collection formed with such loving care will 
not be dispersed, and this magnificent educa¬ 
tional opportunity lost. 

Robert Steele. 


prof. cniLD. 

We extract the following from the New York 

Nation: 

“Francis James Child, who died on Friday 
September 11], was one of the last of the remark¬ 
able men who, in the latter half of the century, 
have done so much to make the name of their 
university illustrious. In scholarship, in letters, in 
science, and even in public life this group of students 
became conspicuous; and in most cases their careers 
were marked by a singular devotion to aims higher 
than any that scholarship alone can supply. Lowell, 
in his Letters and Poems, has made it clear that they 
were all in their youth inspired by the great hope 
of the new century—an inspiration which we now, 
at its end, can see was to be justified no less in their 
lives than in the new learning, the inventions and 
discoveries of science, the obliteration of slavery, the 
mighty record of human progress which its close 
witnesses. It is hard to say, perhaps, exactly what 
the inspiration was, and no doubt very few of them 
foresaw at all clearly what the future was to bring 
forth ; but that it was to be a new order, and in the 
end a better order, they were confident. To the 
younger men of that generation it seemed as if a 
summons to their task was echoing throughout the 
world. Lowell was in the habit of saying that 
when he first read Carlyle, it was as if he had heard 
a bugle-call. The same call rang in the ears of his 
friend who died last week. He, too, obeyed it. 

“ The bare record of Prof. Child's life is nothing 
more than a few dates. He was born in 1825 at 
Cambridge, and entered Harvard in the class of 1810. 
Shortly after graduation he became a tutor. At 
that time instruction at Harvard was not specialised 
as It now is, and he at first taught in several differ¬ 
ent branches—mathematics, rhetoric, and history. 
In 1849-50 he studied in Germany, and in 1851 suc¬ 
ceeded Prof. E. T. Charming, as Professor of 
rhetoric and oratory. Poetry and English litera¬ 
ture had, however, from the first been his favourite 
studies, and it was through them that he was drawn 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon, in which he early 
became an authority. He also gave most valuable 
instruction in English writing, his own very .simple 
and straightforward stylo serving as an excellent 
demonstration of the correctness of his principles. 
In 1800 ho marriod Miss Elizabeth Ellery Sedgwick, 
daughter of Robert and granddaughter of Theodore 
Sedgwick. 

“Down to the close of the War the old system of 
oral instruction, combined with a curriculum con¬ 
sisting almost altogether of required studies, made 
the work of a professor at Harvard very different 
from what it now is. Teaching was d me not by 
lectures, but by recitations, supplemented by weari¬ 
some correction and marking of innumerable exami¬ 
nation-books. The instructor often taught in turn 
a variety of subjects, and in this way an enormous 
amount of time was wasted, while a professor might 
be for years without any professorship in the proper 
university sense. The election of Mr. Eliot as 
President in 1869 marked the beginning of the 
change to the present system; but it was not until 
1876 that Prof. Child took the chair of English 
literature, for which all his studies were a prepara¬ 
tion. Since then his work has consisted mainly of 
courses in Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer, and Shakspere. 

“ The great work of his life has been his English 
and Scotch, Ballads, a monument of research and 
scholarship which can never be superseded, his 
industry and the thoroughness of his investigations 
i having made it complete. His aim was to trace to 
its sources and preserve in an authentic form this 
‘ whole body of popular literature, and at the close of 
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his life ho was able to say that he believed not a 
single ballad had eluded his search. An introdur- 1 
tion remained to be written, but the work itself was 
done. The labour and linguistic knowledge involved 
in it no one who had not some acquaintance with 
the daily course of hia studies would be likely to 
understand. Not merely constant correspondence 
with scholars all over the world, with reference to 
forms of ballads existing in foreign countries, but 
also endless collation of texts and manuscripts, 
was required, and all this in addition to his 
regular duties. The shelves of the university 
library are enriched by a precious collection 
of volumes gathered together in the course of 
these labours. His other contributions to litera¬ 
ture and scholarship have been mainly as an 
editor. Tho general editorship of the American 1 
edition of the “ British Poets, ” in which was included I 
an edition of Spenser under his charge, was among 
them, as were also Four Old Plays (1848). a collec ¬ 
tion of Poems of Sorrow and Comfort (1865), and 
two invaluable papers published in the Transactions 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, “ Ob¬ 
servations on the Language of Chaucer and Gower,” 
which conclusively settled long-disputed questions 
with regard to the forms of Chaucer’s language and 
versification. A number of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute have never been published. Had 
his time for twenty-five years not been so taken up 
with tho almost mechanical labour of hearing recita¬ 
tions and correcting examination-books, he would, 
no doubt, have accomplished more. To those who 
are aware how his time was further limited by self- 
imposed tasks of all sorts, public and private, it is 
surprising that he should have accomplished so 
much.”_ 

We regret also to record the death of Mr. 
Edward Bumpus, the well-known bookseller of 
Holborn, which took place at his residence on 
Claphatn Common on October 3, aged sixty- 
four. He was the third in lineal succession to 
manage the business, whiob was founded by bis 
grandfather, John Bumpus, in 1816, and which 
was turned into a private company a few years 
ago. It was a matter of hereditary pride with 
him to maintain the old-fashioned notion that a 
bookseller should know more than a little about 
his own wares, and should be ready to plaoe his 
knowledge at the service of his customers. 
Though he dealt mainly in new books, it was 
always a pleasure to him to acquire any of the 
fine editions of the classics that were published 
by his grandfather early in the present century. 
We believe that he leaves two nephews to carry 
on the name. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most interesting article in the present , 
number of the Antiquary is the continuation of 
the Rev. William MacRitchie’s diary of his 
journey from London to Edinburgh in 1795. ( 

We trust, when it comes to a conclusion in ' 
these pages, that tho whole may be published 
in a volume, with what our forefathers wore 
wont to call “apt notes.” Many of the persons 
mentioned were influential men a century ago, 
to whom we of the present owe not a little, > 
though in too many cases their very names have 
slipped out of memory. Mr. MacRitchie soemB 
to have been much pleased by his visit to Cam¬ 
bridge. He says that the chapel of King’s 
College is “ one of the most complete things of 
the kind in the world,” a conclusion which we 
should never think of calling in question, though 
of late years, it has been the fashion among 
some of those who admire the older styles to 
treat it with ignorant contempt. From a point 
on the road somewhat beyond Grantham the 
towers of Lincoln Minster becamo visible. The 
diarist calls it Lincoln “ Abbey.” He was 
evidently a scholarlike person, but from this 
we ii ay conclude that he did know the differ¬ 
ence between a cathedral and an abbey church. 
When he arrived at Doncaster he was much 
pleased with the church, which was burnt 
down, as some of our readers will remember, 
about five and thirty years ago. He remarks 
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* that there are “ no paintings on the windows.” 

* Could he have seen some of those which 

* now offend the eye in the new church, 
^ he would, we make no doubt, have much 

preferred the plain white glass, whioh, if it did 
, not stimulate devotion, had at least no power 

, to irritate. Mr. Rhys Jenkins gives a third 

B jtirt of his useful paper on “ Early Mechanical 

i, Carriages.” There are several engravings 

v which give a very good idea of these fore¬ 
st runners of Stephenson’s great invention. After 

» all, they were little better than mechanical 

toys. The roads in the seventeenth and eigh- 
1 teenth centuries were so bad that no steam 

L carriage could have made its way thereon. 

® Mr. Henry John Feasey writes on the ecclesi- 

c astioal uses of the comb, and Miss Mabel 

Peacock on “The Sun in Relation to Water- 
lore.” The Rev. J. T. Fowler continues the 
account-book of William Wray, the Ripon 
tradesman, almost every entry in which is 
interesting to those who care to know of the 
things and persons by whom Mr. Wray was 
surrounded. 

THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

i SIK88BS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

General Literature. —“The Life and Letters 
of Constable,” by C. R. Leslie, a new 
edition partly re-written, with forty-four illus- 
trations; “The New Siberia,” by Harry De 
Windt, with numerous illustrations from photo¬ 
graphs by the author; "The Naturalist in 
Australia,” by W. Saville-Kent, with forty- 
eight full-page collotype illustrations, seven 
full-page coloured plates, and numerous smaller 
illustrations in the text; “ Chapman’s Diamond 
Library of Old and Modem English Litera¬ 
ture”—No. 1, “ Old English Ballads,” oolieoted 
and edited by Andrew Lang, with preface and 
notes; No. 2, “ English Sonnets,” oolieoted 
1 and edited by A. T. Quiller-Couoh; No. 3, 
“ English Epigrams and Epitaphs,” oolieoted 
and edited % Aubrey Stuart. “ The Dolmens 
of Ireland,” by W. 0. Borlase, illustrated with 
onta in the text and maps, in three vols., 
five guineas; “The Dootrines of Carlyle,” a 
dear and ooncise exposition of his philosophy, 
founded upon excerpts from his writings. 

Novel *.—“ The Way of Marriage,” by Violet 
Hunt, with three full-page wood engravings 
from drawings by Arthur Simon Vedder; “ The 
Career of Candida,” by George Paston; “The 
Story of Aline,” by Mrs. Edward Ridley; 

" Where Thames is Wide,” by Charles James; 
“The Dragon Slayer,” by Roger Pooook; 

“ A Strange Solution,” by Winifred Graham; 

* * Lord Edward Fitzgerald: a Romantic Novel,” 
by M MoDermot Bodkin, seoond edition, 
copiously Illustrated. 

Art and Education. —“Historic Ornament,” 
wol. i., by James Ward, Maodesfield School of 
i Art, with copious illustrations; “ Drawing 
( Copies,” by Prof. F. B. Hulme, of King’s Col¬ 
lege ; ‘ ‘ Model Drawing and Shading from 
Caste,” by T. C. Barfield, art master, Hinckley 
Grammar School, a complete gnide to the ele¬ 
mentary and advanced examinations in these 
subjects, with illustrations by the author; 
“Terrestrial and Astronominal Diagrams,” 
by R. A. Gregory ; “ Wood Carving,” 

by Jos. Phillips, instrnotor to the annual 
holiday course for teachers at Ambleside; 

“ Experimental Science,” a school oourse of 
practical exercises in elementary physics, 
mainly quantitative, including some funda- 
msntal principles in mechanics, by Arthur 
Hubble, science demonstrator to the London 
School Board; “Plane and Solid Geometry,” 
by W. W. F. Pullen and T. J. Evans, chief 
instructor at South-West London Polytechnic, 
illustrated ; “ First Principles of Meohanioal 
and Engineering Drawing, by H. H. Butter- 
fisld, with numerous illustrations. 


MESSES. T. & T. GLARE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New volume of “ The Inte r na tio n al Critical 
Commentary”—“A Critical and Exegetioal 
Commentary on St. Lake’s Gospel,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Plummer, master of University 
College, Durham; new volumes of “ The Inter¬ 
national Theological Library”—“The Apos¬ 
tolic Church,” by Prof. Arthur 0. McGiffert, 
of Cincinnati; “Christian Institutions,” by 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
“ The Christian Pastor,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden; “ A Concordance to the 
Greek Testament,” edited by the Rev. Dr. 
W. F. Moulton and Prof. A. S. Geden, of Rich¬ 
mond ; “ The Hope of Israel: a Review of the 
Argument from Prophecy,” by the Rev. F. H. 
Woods, late fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford; “The Ante-Nioene Fathers,” addi¬ 
tional volume containing MSS. dating from the 
third oentury, and discovered since the comple¬ 
tion of “The Ante-Nicene Library,” edited by 
Prof. Allan Menzies, of St. Andrews, including 
the Gospel of Peter, by Prof. Armitage-Robin- 
son, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Testament of 
Abraham, the Narrative of Zosimus, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, the Apology of Aristides, 
the Epistles of Clement, the Apocalypse of the 
Virgin and Sedrach, the Acts of Xantippe and 
Polyxena, Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew 
and St. John; “Epochs of Choroh History,” 
edited by John Fulton, a serious of popular 
monographs, giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
most important epochs in the life of the Church; 
“ Life siter Death, and the Future of God’s 
Kingdon," translated from the Norse of Bishop 
L. Dahle; “The Prophecies of Jesus Christ 
relating to His Death, Resurrection, and Seoond 
Coming, and their Fulfilment,” by Prof. P. P, 
Sohwartzkopff, of Gottingen; “ Introduction to 
Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its 
Results, and its Literature,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Cave, Principal of Hackney College, 
second edition, largely rewritten; “The 
Incarnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ,” 
a new mid cheaper edition, by Dr. W. Robert¬ 
son Niooll. 


MESSES. LUZAC & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation 
Series”—voli., “The Langhable Stories ool¬ 
ieoted by M&r Gregory John Bar-Hebraens,” 
the Syriao text with an English transla¬ 
tion, by B. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum; “Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the K Collection of the British 
Museum, by Robert Francis Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, vols. iii. and iv.; “ The 
Tel el-Amarna Letters,” translation and trans¬ 
literation by H. Winkler; “Dictionary of the 
Targnmim. the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashio Literature,” compiled by 
Dr. M. Jastro w, part ix.; “A Hebrew Syn¬ 
tax,” by J. D. Wijnkoop, translated from the 
Dutch by Rev. C. van den Biesen; “ Grammar 
of the Modern Persian Language,” with dia¬ 
logues and vocabulary, by F. Boren, of the 
German Legation, Teheran; “A Glossary of 
Indian Terms relating to Religion, Customs, 
Manners, fto.,” by G. Temple; “ Ummagga 
J a taka,” translated into English from the 
Sinhalese,” by J. B. Yatawara; “History of 
the Decoan,” by J. D. B. Gribble, vol. ii., 1723 
to the present time; “The Native States of 
India,” by Jadab Chandra Ohakrabarti, judge 
of the Each Bebar State; “Lombok (Dutoh 
Indies),” by Oolaud Hooyer, translated from 
the Dutch by Elizabeth J. Taylor; “ Guide to 
the Dutoh Indies,” by Dr. van Bemmelen and 
Lieut.-Col. G. B. Hooyer. translated from the 
Dutoh by tbe Rev. B. J. Barrington; “ The 
Mystic Flowery Land,” by Charles H. Hal- 
oombe, with numerous plates. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOUCHING CERTAIN ABES. 

n. 

Mat hern Palace, Chepstow : Sept. IS, 189a. 

( From oertain references by Mrs. Oliphant to 
Mr. Lang’s learning and kindness, I presume 
that he interposed from good-natured gallantry. 
A different motive inspired a strange personal 
attack in the August number of Longman’s 
Magazine, to which my attention has been lately 
drawn. Some pages of what, it seems, is called 
a mueerie —doses of very “ light reading ” sepa¬ 
rated by stars, like the marks on a physic-glass 
—dealt unfairly with a review in the Academy 
of Stevenson’s Weir, where I wrote some plain, 
but not ungenerous, home truths about the 
Scotch critics. Unluckily I appear to have 
touched another of his Arks, and, as he puts it, 
“ roused the lion in a peaceful nature.” I dare 
not deny that his attack is leonine; for such a 
stickler for accuracy might pounce upon me 
with the “ well-known fact ” that the lion is of 
all animals the most stealthy and unscrupulous. 
For once a causerie has been studied carefully. 
In it I detect a strange undercurrent of ac¬ 
quiescence in most of my remarks, and several 
new lights which I accept gratefully. But the 
theatrical onslaught, by which he amuses the 
gallery at the expense of a “ journal like the 
Academy,” is gross and insolent misrepresenta¬ 
tion from beginning to end. 

He bases his attack almost entirely upon a 
single sentenoe of mine, which he chooses to 
quote thus: 

‘ ‘ Mr. Purcell continues thus: ‘ There is the grossest 
assurance, effrontery, downright impudence [his 
mainers astonish me] in the, Scotch argument that 
you and I cannot appreciate or criticise Scotch genius 
because we do not exactly know what “paddocks" 
are, and have never been there [In Heaven's name, 
\ohertX\ to identify them.’ ” 

Permit me to annotate a little. 

(1) As to my “mainers”—surely Mr. Lang 
of all critics could reoognise in mv colloquial 
piling up of intensives a good-humoured 
burlesque of anger. 

(2) My grammar is assailed on the sole 
ground of my use of the word there. Let me 
confess that it was no slip of the pen, but was 
chosen deliberately as being more familiar and 
oolloquial. I defend it. The demonstrative 
adverb requires no special, expressed, antecedent 
noun of place, if the place admits of no doubt. 
The sentenoe did not stand alone. “In 
Heaven’s name, where ? ” ejaculates Mr. Lang 
with superfluous piety. I reply—where those 
creatures are to be found under that name, that 
is in Sootland, where I had placed them a few 
sentences before. Is it seemly, on the strength 
of a single (pretended) slip to speak, among 
other sneers, of “a person so superior (to 
grammar) as Mr. Purcell.” 

(3) My Zoilus goes on: “Mr. Purcell 
obviously [why obviously 1 ] does not know 
that ‘ paddock ’ or ‘ padock ’ is English for a 
frog.” Well, I did and I did not. My im¬ 
pression (he shall not tease me into referring to 
dictionaries) is that ’paddock’ was at best a 
more or less unliterary and local (probably 
Northern and Eastern) word, now obsolete save 
in dialect. If so, it is no longer “ English fora 
frog.” Does Mr. Lang ever venture to speak or 
write it ? Alas, were I to say: “ Do look over 
the hedge at that paddock,” I fear the infallible 
would lose his presence of mind, and reply: 

“ Paddock P I see no paddock. It is only a 
brickfield.” 

He proceeds—mark the cool inference: 

“ Though he does not know English, and 
thinks that English is Scots, . . .” and 
closes a page of sneers at my ignorance, in¬ 
competence, and presumption with this tre¬ 
mendous decree: “ An Englishman who does 
not know, what a ‘ paddock ’ is cannot be called 
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educated; and an Englishman who, knowing; 
pretends.not to know, cannot be called intelli¬ 
gent. He cuts a very poor figure.” By the 
way, why “ intelligent ” P Is not this oracular 
■nonsense ? To conceal one’s knowledge of this 
mystic word is not necessarily stupid; but 
perhaps “ unintelligent ” is the higher English 
for “modest,” “crafty,” or “jocular.” The 
net was obviously spread for me. I escape, 
because somehow I did know the word, and 
never pretended anything about it. But it 
hauls in many bigger fish. Woe unto all 
“Englishmen” of high academical rank and 
literary attainments who, by some fatal acci¬ 
dent, lack this precious diploma of “ education.” 
The four whom I tested all failed under the 
ordeal. Well, let all the illiterates of the 
Academy go back to their horn books, and get 
by heart this talismanic word “ paddocks,” 
without which they “ cannot be called edu¬ 
cated”—by Mr. Lang. He “cuts” (it is his 
colloquialism, not mine) a very imposing and 
magisterial figure. 

Now, for the amazing climax. I never wrote 
“paddock ” at all. Mr. Lang has carelessly or 
ignorantly or “ unintelligently ” garbled my 
spelling. The word, as I took it from Steven¬ 
son’s book under review, and as it appears twice 
printed in my article, is not the English “ pad- 
docks,” but the Scotch “puddocks”—which I 
also knew, and never pretended not to know. 
Vain for Mr. Lang to say that the vowel makes 
no difference. It makes all the difference. 
What if he called me a “ cad,” and explained 
that it was only a shorter form of “ caddy,” 1 
which is, after all, but a variant of “ cuddy ” P 
“ Puddock” is distinctly a Scotch word. So 
at least says Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has ap¬ 
pended to that very same book a short glossary 
of hard Scotch words, and among them “pud- 
dock, a frog,” stares me in the face. He, too, 
then “does not know English, and thinks that 
English is Scots ” ! Who shall decide P Onoe 
more I quote my old Scotch lady: “As to the 
dialect, my dear, they are every one all wrong 
—except, of course, Sir Walter.” 

Now mark! Mr. Lang says I am “ unedu¬ 
cated,” “ignorant,” “the child of an age of 
popular education”; that I “do not know 
English and think English is Scots,” and so 
forth, on the sole ground that I did not know 
a certain solitary English word, whioh after all 
I did know and did not use. On the safe 
authority of Stevenson and Mr. Colvin I wrote 
down a Scotch word. Mr. Lang (I adapt his 
own phrase), “not knowing Scots, and think¬ 
ing that Scots is English,” does not recognize 
it, or “ unintelligently ” pretends not to do so. 
He then coolly alters the spelling to fasten a 
disgraceful and undeserved reproach upon a 
writer in a “ learned, critical journal like the 
.Academy.” He cuts a very inevitable figure. 

All his other charges and insinuations are 
equally founded on misrepresentation—worst 
of all, the idiotic doctrine which he dares to 
father on me, namely, that ignorance of a 
language is no hindrance to our appreciation of 
its literature. Yet he hedges so strangely. 
After abusing what he pretends I said, he 
usually ends by himself saying pretty much 
what I really did say. 

Indeed, I suspect that after all Mr, Lang and 
I differ little as to most of the Arks, only he is 
more discreet about touching them. Nor could 
he have meant to be unjust. Most likely he 
happened to glance at my review, and sitting 
down, tired and overworked, to dash off his 
causerie, “made copy ” out of me for want of 
livelier material. If in my retort I have play¬ 
fully said anything to displease one whose 
talents I admire as much as I envy his in¬ 
dustry, let me crave his pardon. Years ago 
the Academy was severely handled by an 
eminent critic in the Dilate, because, as he 
fancied, I had contemptuously called Georges 


Sand bonne femme, whereas I had reverently 
called her “ essentially a good woman.” It is 
hasty slips and misrepresentations like these on 
the part of authoritative critics that alone call 
for protest. And Mr. Lang would be the last 
to wish that the Academy should be unjustly 
discredited even in the person of its humblest 
voluntary contributor, who, however unpopular 
his views, avowed them openly, and bestowed 
some pains and detested labour on their ex¬ 
pression. E. Purcell. 


MR. PURCELL AND “JEANNE D’ARO.” 

Carlisle: Oet. 7,18S6. 

I ought to say that I meant nothing personal 
to Mr. Purcell in my observations on his un¬ 
signed review of Mrs. Oliphant’s book. I did 
not know, or even dream of guessing, the 
name of the reviewer. To discuss Mr. Purcell’s 
long letter would demand more space than it 
is fair to ask. I need not regret that Mr. 
Purcell abstained from writing on the Im¬ 
postors of the Fifteenth Century, as M. Valet 
de Vireville has executed that task. He did 
not include the “ Impostor” of whom Mr. 
Purcell is a “ sincere but sober admirer.” 

A. Land. 


OF THE EFFECT OF CRIME UPON EARTH. 

London: Sept. S3,189B. 

That a murder, especially a parricide, de¬ 
stroyed the crops, or sterilised the land on 
whioh it was oommitted, seems to have been an 
old Indo-European superstition, of which I 
have found six instances—three in Greece, one 
in Phrygia, and two in Ireland. 

1. When the Pelasgi of Lemnos killed their 
Athen!an concubines and the ohildren borne by 
them to their slayers, Herodotus (vi. 139) tells 
us that the land, as well as the cattle and 
wives, of these Pelasgi was cursed with sterility: 

’AiroKTtlvatrt Sf rdioi TltXiuryoiert robs atperipovs 
weuSds re real yvrmKas oUrt yij Kaprbv fipept otSre 
ywdtitlt re sal voifivai ipolms trncror sal vpb rov. 

2. When Oedipus murdered his father, 
Sophocles (0. T. 22) says that Thebes was 

QSlrovra uiy xd\v(iy lyKaprois Xiovis, 
tpBbovffa. S’ aytbau Povyipols riyoteri re 
iybyeis yvraiK&y. 

3. At Athens, according to Porphyrius (Tiepi 
hroxvt Ip'^l'X’ey, ii. 29), when the fruits of the 
earth were being offered to the gods no animal 
oould be lawfully slain or eaten. Now, while 
a certain Sopatroe was making such offerings, 
an ox of his devoured some of them and 
trampled on the rest. Snatching an axe from 
a man who was grinding it, he lolled the ox in 
auger, and then fled, remorsefully, to Crete. 
Thereupon droughts and fearful dearth invaded 
Attica (aixu&y si k«t ex&vrtor sol Sfivijj lucaprlas 
yfvofilyw); and the Pythia being consulted, 
declared that the exile in Crete would cause 
these troubles to cease, but that the men Of 
Attica must punish the murderer (rhy h Kphr-g 
ipvyiSa raira \hcreiv . riy re cpovla n.paprjara/sivwy, 
k.t A.). The rest of the story will be found in 
Mr. Famell’s Cults of the Greek States (vol. i., 
p. 57), to whioh I am indebted for the reference 
to Porphyrius. 

4. When the Phrygian king Maeones mur¬ 
dered Attis, the lover of his daughter Oybde, 
and exposed the corpse, we are told by Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 59) that a plague fdl upon the 
people and the land became barren (KarA si tV 
Qpvylay ipcKetroitrpt vitrau rots hvBpd voir, sal rfjs yrjs 
hedprov ytyofilvrjt, k . t . a .). Thereupon, as in the 
case of Sopatros, the Pythia was consulted, and 
the troubles ceased when due atonement was 
made by burying an image (ftSaboy) of Attis, 
whose corpse had decayed. 

5. Passing to Ireland, that home of primeval 
ideas, we find the following story in the 
Dindsenchas, a large collection of topographicfd 


folk-lore, compiled, probably, in the eleventh , 
century: i 

“ ‘ DCBTHm,’ WHENCE WAS IT NAMED t , J 

“Guaire, son of the Dali (‘Blind’), left two , 
sons, namely, Guaire Gann and Daire Dubchestach. 
And at Daim-inis Guaire killed Dalre; whereupon 
a wood and stunted bushes overspread Dal re's 
country, because of the parricide which he had 
committed on his brother. Whence Dut-thir, 

‘ dark land.’ ” (See the texts printed in Sitva 
Gadeliea, ii. 472, folk-lore, iii. 501, and Revue 
Celtique, xvi. 34.) 

6 . A modern instance of the superstition in > 
question has been cursorily noticed in the 
Academy for September 19, 1896, p. 182. In i 
the year 1534 the followers of Silken Thomas, 3 
Vice-Deputy of Ireland, murdered and quar- !| 
tered Archbishop Allen at Artane, near Dublin -a 
—“an unmerciful deed,” say the Annals of ' 
Ulster — i 

“ trenar’ dlbhtha mes 7 das * 7 morthoradh, 1 
tfdh 7 soinend 7 soaimaer, antau sin.” 

“By reason of which were destroyed at that 'J 
time fruit and fatness and sea-produce, peace and ‘ 
fair weather and goodly time.” a 

References to a similar, but distinct, super¬ 
stition, designed, or at all events serving, to 1 
magnify the kingly office, will be found in the J 
Rolls edition of the Tripartite Life of Patrick * 
(p. 507, note), the Annals of Ulster (ed. 1 
MacOarthy, iii. 596, note), and the Martyrotogy 
of Gorman (preface, p. xL, 11. 18, 19). 

Whitley Stokes. I 


THE ROOD AND THE FURLONG. ! 

Seafotth BuTaeki, Ltrtcpoul: Sept. SO,1886. . 

Dr. Fumivall’s quotation of the English 
land measures recorded in a fifteenth century 
MS. is interesting not only as regards the size 
of the hide of land, but auo, it appears to me, 
as demonstrating the etymology of the fur- ' 
long = “ furrow-long.” Hitherto, I had sup¬ 
posed that this standard farrow must be that ' 
of a square ten-acre field, which, as the sixty- 
fourth of a square mile, would be a furlong ' 
each side. But the MS. shows that the 
standard furrow is the length not only of a 
square ten-acre field, but also of the acre and of 
the rood; and that the medium unit of land- 
measurement, the rood, was also, under the 
name of furlong, the real unit of distance, 
determining the length of the mile. 

The rood was a strip of land 40 rods, poles, 
or perches in length (that is, 220 yards), and one 
perch in breadth; four of these strips made an 
acre. Thus, while we may figure to ourselves .. 
the acre as a square of 69$ yards, it is really , 
no more square than the bushel is cubic; its , 
original form is that of a strip 40 perches in J 
length, and four perches, or one chain, in 
breadth; or otherwise ten ohains long and one ( 
broad. If the rood be squared, it ooinoides 
with a square ten-sore field. That the rood, 
the long side of the acre, was a furlong and 
determined the length of the mile is proved, 1 1 
think, by the fact that the Irish rood, the long 
side of the Irish acre, is the furlong of the 
Irish mile. For in Ireland, as in England, the 
mile is a multiple of the furlong or rood, which 
is a multiple of the perch or local measuring 
pole, from which all land-measures appear to j 
start. The Irish perch, like that of Guernsey, ; 
is 21 feet, or seven yards; the rood is accord- I 
ingly 280 yards, and the acre 280 x 28 — 7S4(’^ 
yards, equivalent to 1*62 English acre. But ini 
linear measurement the proportion of the Irish 1 4 
rood, 280 yards, to the English rood of 22( i >. 1 
yards is exaotly that of the Irish mile to the " 
English mile—that is, 14 to 11. I think this is 1 
conclusive proof of the rood being, after the 0 

• Dr. MacOarthy translates clot by “crops.” 4 
O’Reilly explains das by “fat,” “tallow,” and 
the ad j. elasaeh by “fat,” 1 
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p>rch, the unit of distance as of surface, and 
o the mile and the acre being multiples of it. 

The mention in the MS. of the perch being 
is feet “insum cuntre” refers, I think, to one 
o the French perches. That of Paris was 18 
f.et that of the forest administration 22 feet 
( ’rench feet of 12 8 inches), and the French 
a res were of 100 perches, so that the Paris 
n'pent was smaller, and the forest arpent larger, 
than the English acre. The Guernsey acre 
a ip ears to be the same as the Irish; but the 
castom of Guernsey is to keep the rood or t lergee 
as the unit, making little use of the acre 
nultinle, naming in some estate measurement 
direct to thTbounce of 20 vergees, equal to 
about eight English acres. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know how the Guernsey perch and 
urqet got carried to Ireland. And I wonder if 
1 am raah in supposing that the bouvee was the 
Guernsey feudal equivalent of the yokelet, and 
perhaps of the yard, the quantity of land 
which could he worked by a peasant owning 
one pair of bollocks. I remember that the 
South veli of five kdni (cawnies), each 

of 400 perches 12 feet square, though only 
equal to 6| English acres, 'is generally con¬ 
sidered too large for good cultivation by a 
peasant with one pair of bullocks, on noe-land 
at least. 

Edward Nicholson. 


Nestle says nothing. I shall endeavour to 
show, in the November number of the Expository 
Timet, that the extent to which it is used in 
Luke i. 5-ii. precludes the possibility of a 

Hebrew original. _ ^ _ 

F. P. Badham. 


“ nyren’s cricketer's tutor.” 

1/ ndoa: October 7,1896. 

After reading the letter on the above subject 
in the Academy of September 26, I forwarded 
it to Mrs. Cowden Clarke, feeling sure she 
would be interested in reading the letter of 
j. S. C. She writes as follows: 

“ Bespecting the cutting from the Academy which 
you kindly enclose in your letter to me, I should 
tRlnlr that the quotation they give from my ‘ Long 
Life’]on the subject of the real fauthorship of 
• Nyren’s Cricketer’s Tutor ’ would have settled the 
question, and showed it to have been entirely written 
by my do&r husband ; but I now confirm that fact, 
and add that I greatly admire the truth and 
poetical expression of the sentence quoted from the 
Acadbhy of June 24, 1893 : ‘ The reminiscences 
may be those of Nyren, but the voice is the voice 
of Gowden Clarke.’ These words make me almost 
believe that their writer must have heard my 
Charles lecture; his lectures were so admirably 
written, and so superlatively well delivered.” 

T. Fisher Unwin. 


TWO SLIPS OF BROWNING’S. 

British Museum : Sept. 16, 1886. 

Browning, in his “ Epistle of Karshish, 
commits an oversight, as it seems to me, in 
making Lazarus fifty years of age at the eve of 
the siege of Jerusalem, circa 68 a.d. The 
miracle of which he was the subject is supposed 
to have been wrought about 33 A.D. He would 
consequently have been only about fifteen at 
the time, which is quite inconsistent with the 
general tenor of the narrative. According to 
tradition, Lazarus was thirty at the^ time, and 
lived thirty years longer, not surviving, there¬ 
fore, to the date intimated in Browning’s poem. 

“ A black lynx snarled and pricked a tufted ear.” 

If I do not mistake, there is no such thing 
its a black lynx, except as a lusus naturae. It 
is easy to see how the generally accurate 
Browning fell into this error. The Syrian 
lynx, which he is describing, has black tufted 
cars—the whole outer surfaoe of the ear is 
black—and the Turkish name by which it is 
commonly known, cara-cal, means “ black ear. 
Browning, intent on the creature’s special 
oharacteristic, has extended the blackness from 
the ear to the entire body. 

I may add a word about “The Pope and the 
Net.” Dr. Berdoe seems to believe that 
Browning invented the story, and this appears 
to me highly probable. But if it ever was 
told of any individual Pope, or he had any 
such in Ms mind, this must have been Sixtus 
the Fourth (1471-1484), who was reputed to 
have been the son of a fisherman, which was 
not the case with Sixtus the Fifth. 

R. Garnett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct, 11,4 p.m. South Place Institute: “New 
Zealand,” by tho Hon. William P. Reeves. 

Mondat, Oct. 12. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Selected 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

Wednesday, Oct. H, 8 p.m. Library Assistants Associa- 
tion: “ The Public Librarian of tho Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

Thubsday, Oct. 16, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Vehicles 
and Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 


8CIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


SEMITIC ORIGINALS OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT 
PASSAGES. 

Reform dob : Oct. 8,1696. 

Dr. Neztie’s objection, that if IPapivart had 
been derived from the Old Testament St. Luke 
would have left it untouched, is, it seems to 
me, wantoned by the substitution of for 

koiaLm in Acts ii. 30. But, as Mr. Herz remarks, 
the point is unimportant, for iPapivter « may be 
explained by the vehement insistence of our 
xml’s accusers (Luke xxiiL o, 10, 23). ■ 

Am to the really important point—that the 
ptoagint is used copiously in the first half 
Acts, and especially in Luke i. 3-ii.—Dr. 


An Introductory Treatise on the Lunar Theory. 
By E. W. Brown. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) Our acquaintance with the “ Lunar ” 
dates from the year 1853, at wMch date we 
received from the author (then our Coach) a 
copy of Godfray’s Elementary Treatise on the 
Lunar Theory , with a brief sketch of the 
history of the problem up to the time of 
Newton, This was a very modest introduction 
and one not difficult to master. _ In fact, it 
merely aimed at being, in the writer’s words, 
a proper introduction to more recondite works 
on the subject. It dwelt at some length on the 
difficulties a student coming freihto the theory 
was likely to stumble over. The approximation 
was only carried to the second order of small 
quantities. The work, in later form, has not 
greatly grown. Prof. Brown points ont that 
the researches made during the last twenty 
years into the particular case of the three bodies 
has had the effect of creating a wider interest 
in a subject which had been somewhat, neg¬ 
lected by the majority of mathematicians. 
Inquiry has been made, not only into the value 
of the various methods from a practical point 
of view, but also into questions which have 
an equal theoretical importance, but which 
until just lately have been almost entirely 
neglected. Then he dtes an instance, the 
existence of integrals and of periodio solutions, 
and the representation of the solutions by 
infinite series. In connexion herewith we 
may refer to Prof. Brown’s review of Tisserand’s 
“ Traite de Mecanique Celeste ” (vol. iii.) in the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society 
(June, 1892), in which he writes: 

“It is somewhat strange that a subject like the 
lunar theory, which has received so much atten¬ 
tion since Its first principles were given by Newton, 
should be allowed to pass its second centenary 


before the appearance of a treatise like the present . 

Tisserand’s]. Every writer on the subject 
up to the present time has given a theory from 
one point of view—either his own or further 
developments of some previous one.” 

But we must forbear quoting further extracts 
from this admirable abstract, and this we do the 
more readily as Prof. Brown’s views 
are worked out in considerable detail in 
the book under notice. We further call 
attention, while on this theme, to 
some remarks on the progress of celestial 
mechanics since the middle of the century, 
which form the presidential address of Dr. 
G. W. Hill before the American Mathematical 
Society ( Bulletin , February, 1896). This con¬ 
tains an extended resume of what has been 
recently done. In the Bulletin (June, 1892) 
Prof. Brown has given an acoount of “Les 
Methodes Nouvellea de la Mecanique Celeste ” 
of M. Poincare. The work before us oontains 
in its preface a slight epitome of the contents. 
We had noted several passages for remark, hut 
think it better, as the book will certainly be in 
the hands of all students interested in the 
“ Lunar,” to confine ourselves to giving the 
titles of some of the chapters, wMch will .indi¬ 
cate the author’s order in treating the subject. 
In the first six chapters are discussed the 
following matters: force functions, equations 
of motion, undisturbed elliptio motion, varia¬ 
tion of arbitrary constants, and the disturbing 
function. De Pontecoulant’s methodis described 
in chap, vii., Delaunay’s theory in chap, ix., 
Hausen’s in chap, x., and chap. xii. considers 
several principal methods. The author’s treat¬ 
ment is very thorough; and the numerous 
references to original sources will be most 
helpful to students, for whose convenience full 
indices and other aids are furnished. The 
subject is by no means easy reading, and 
we do not pretend to have worked through the 
hook in detail. It is certainly by a long way 
the best work, if not the only one of equal 
thoroughness, we know of in the English lan¬ 
guage. We had occasion lately in these 
oolumns to notioe Prof. Brown’s investigations 
on the lunar theory, wMch were published in 
vol. xvii. of the American Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics. In tMs there was a list of recent 
memoirs. We may note that Prof. Brown 
recently communicated a short (and apparently 
new) method for solving Delaunay’s canonical 
equations at any stage of the operations, and 
for obtaining the canonical equations for the 
next operation, to the London Mathematical 
Society. We understand that tMs method is a 
great improvement, and will supersede Arts. 
183-191 of the “ Introductory Treatise.” 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Grammatik des tunischen Arabisch. By H. 
Stumme. (Leipzig: Hinriobs.) Two years ago 
we welcomed Dr. Stnmme’s u Songs of the 
Tunisian Beduin,” and we have an equally 
warm welcome to give now to Ms Grammar of 
Tunisian Arabic. It is praotioally useful and 
scientifically valuable. Nothing can be clearer 
than its arrangement; and the long lists of 
carefully selected words which accompany each 
rule, with the admirable glossary at the end of 
the book, will be found extremely serviceable. 
A scientific alphabet of Ixitin characters is 
wisely employed throughout, the Arabic letters 
being wholly unfitted to represent the pro- 
nun elation of a living dialect. Indeed, as Dr. 
Stumme says, “ one can often hear the samo 
word pronounced in three or more different 
fashions within the spaoe of five minutes from 
the mouth of a home-bom Tunisian.” But this 
is the case with every living language, and 
ought of itself to be a warning to those who 
would draw philological conclusions from 
merely written forma cl speech. According to 
DigitizeaDy vj VA/V I 
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t and carpentry, metal respoussent and embossed 
leather-work, inlay and marquetry. 

Past 48 of Arthaeologia Aeliana, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Andrew Reid), is almost entirely devoted 
to a paper on “ The Chapel of Auckland Castle,” 
' by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, Vicar of ‘Witton-le- 
Wear. Apparently, all other writers (including 
! the late Canon Raine) have assumed that the 
. existing chapel is to be identified with an 
.. old chapel, mentioned as early as 1271, which was 
entirely destroyed by the Parliamentary Com- 
r missionerg. Mr. Hodgson, however, maintains— 
" from documentary evidence, and with a wealth of 
architectural learning—that the present chapel 
represents the old hall, originally built by Bishop 
1 Pudsey, which was restored and turned to sacred 
usee by Bishop Cosin. The paper fairly bristles 
with controversial points; but it is right to say 
a that the arguments of the author are made 
r less difficult to follow by the abundance of 
. illustrations. Modem interest attaches to the 
chapel, owing to the pains spent upon its 
^ decoration by Bishop Lightfoot, who lies buried 
c within it Incidentally, we are told that the 
Palace—unlike Famham—has no right to the 
r (title of castle ; originally it was only a manor- 
. mouse, and always so-oalled. 


STAGE NOTES. 

ery glowing accounts of the revival of 
dramatic authorship in England were current 
only two or three years ago. We never our- 
■ selves to any great extent believed in them; 
v J)ut if they were true in some degree—and, 
i ipdeed, we may almost say, in any case—what 
•- a mistake the managers must be making in 
11 crowding the stage with adaptations of the 
' merely popular novel! The conditions of novel 
" writing and of theatrical performance are so 
entirely different that it is only now and then 
that any novel makes a good play, and it is 
eminently seldom that a good novel does. And 
yet, as we see by the announcements, and know 
-• hy the theatrical history of the last twelve 
' months, manager after manager harries to 
- tain for his play-house the immediate 
: advertisement, ana generally the short-lived 
prestige, afforded by the prompt annexation 
: of some popular story. Continual adapta- 
tion from the French, often at the oost 
* of being thoroughly unnatural, used to be the 
p bane of the English stage. It is the popular 
novel that is now rapidly adapted—small as 
i may he the material that it really offers for the 
! exercise of the dramatist’s and the comedian’s 
Art. 

Though the intellectual playgoer—whom 
his journal chiefly addresses — had probably 
fittle experience of the art of Miss Bessie Bell- 
Ivood,' it is fitting that the death of that 
iomedian should be recorded here. We say 
jr comedian ” advisedly; for though the stage 
lliss Bellwood wholly or chiefly trod was the 
itage ' of the music hall, of which the 
attraction is now often foolishly over¬ 
rated, her talent was genuine, abundant, 
And thoroughly individual. The peculiarities 
*f a oertain East-end type it was Miss Bell- 
vood’s skill to thoroughly and humorously 
rrasp, and, whether on an East-end or on a 
” est-end stage, to strikingly embody. Her 
flace was wholly her own. The closest observa¬ 
tion of lower-class life was at the root of her 
n ocessful presentation of it. The merit and 
orce of her performance differed extremely on 
Afferent days and before different audiences. 
Skilful and successful at the West-end, her 
featest triumphs were reserved for the East, 
imong the very people whose characteristics 
*nd whose weaknesses she recorded, her 
Veloome was the warmest, and her performance 
pe most pungent and the most effectively 
f various. 
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MU8IO. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

The Story of British, Music. By Frederick J. 
' Crowest. (Bentley.) 

In his preface our author remarks that 
hitherto no book has been written “ deal¬ 
ing specifically with the birth and growth of 
English music”; and, farther, that the subject 
“ deserves ample treatment.” All musicians will 
probably agree with the first statement; many, 
however, before endorsing the second, would 
like to know exactly what is meant by “ ample 
treatment.” The term carries with it the idea 
of diffuseness ; and, however interesting a subject 
may be, that quality is never desirable. Mr. 
Crowest’s second volume will apparently be 
devoted to the Elizabethan, and his third to the 
Victorian era. A volume of the size of the first 
will he none too large for either of these ; hut 
the story of early British music and of English 
music down to the Tudor times might with 
advantage have been condensed. It is padded 
out with legends, such as that of the heavenly 
music heard by Dunstan ; with doubtful stories, 
such as the one of Alfred, disguised as a harper, 
visiting the Danish camp ; or with long quotations' 
from old records. Writing of this kind may in its 
way be entertaining enough, but the space could 
have been more profitably filled. In the succeeding 
volumes, unless in size they far exceed the 
present one, the matter will have to be unduly 
condensed. Mr. Crowest is well aware that 
some of the stories which he relates will not bear 
strict investigation, but he expressly tells us that 
“ he has not attempted a learned book ”: his 
special aim has been to interest 11 general readers 
who profess to know nothing about music.” In 
a footnote, p. 166, he says, indeed, “ If letter and 
seal had to De produced for everything which we 
are asked to believe, we should soon be robbed of 
many of our most cherished possessions.” 

Reasonable objection may also be taken to the 
harmonisation of old tunes : Y Brython (p. 23), 
Mwynen Gwynedd (p. 77), &c. In the course of 
time even the melodies themselves have under¬ 
gone changes, but the bases and harmonies are, 
as our author admits, “ the creations of compara¬ 
tively recent ‘improvers’ and adapters with a 
craze for investing all old relics with their 
personality.” 

Mr. Crowest gives (pp. 181-2) some old Welsh 
music from a remarkable MS. said to have been 
transcribed in the time of Charles I. The music 
consists, he says, of “ pieces for the harp in full 
counterpoint ” ; but his idea of counterpoint, to 
say nothing of the epithet “full,” is certainly 
peculiar. Doubts have grown around this Welsh 
MS. ; and this our author finds a matter for 
regret, since “early musical MSS. are all too' 
scanty.” Regret is all very well, but a few lines 
telling ns whether there was any real foundation 
for the “ doubts ” would have been more to the 
purpose. Dr. Burney, by the way, considered 
that the harmonies were added by the tran¬ 
scriber ; and, from their nature, we feel inclined 
to agree with that learned historian. One more 
little grumble. The Franco of Cologne who 
flourished in the eleventh century is mentioned 
as the author of the earliest dissertation on 
measured music. Many high authorities, how¬ 
ever, declare that that treatise was written hy 
someone else of the same name towards the 
close of the twelfth century. The author¬ 
ship and date are still vexed questions ; 
and surely a foot-note, however brief, calling 
attention to the difference of opinion, or 
a note of interrogation to the 1000-1075 a.d., 
given after the name, would have been the right 
thing. To “ readers who profess to know nothing 
of music,” the question whether a writer lived in 
the eleventh or twelfth century may be of little 
importance; hut the “ many thousands of students 
ana workers ’’ to whom Mr. Crowest also appeals 


would have thanked him for such a hint. There 
are other pages in the volume in which short 
foot-notes might, with advantage, have been 
inserted. 

In his chapter on English minstrelsy, our 
author gives an interesting description of a 
minstrel’s pillar in St Mary’s Church, Beverley. 
“ All authorities,” he says, “ that have come 
under my notice have either noticed only the 
Beverley Minster pillar, or mixed up the two.” 
There are in all six pillars ; on the sixth is to be 
found the following quaint inscription; “ The 
minstrels’ pillar. This pillar made the minstrels.” 

Mr. Crowest speaks with just pride of the early 
English theorists : Odington, Torksey, Walsing- 
ham, Power, and others. But though in those 
early days England “ was leading the way in 
musical learning, yet the voice of musical Britain 
has been allowed, until the present Queen’s 
reign, to drop out entirely from the musical 
councils of Europe.” It must not be forgotten 
that after the great Elizabethan era there was 
only one English musician whose gifts, had not 
his life been cut short, could have raised to still 
greater heighth the musical reputation of his 
country. Had Purcell lived only twenty years 
more, and had he met with proper encourage¬ 
ment, the story of English music during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries might have 
been very different. English music, however, 
sank to a low ebb; while, on the other hand, 
German composers, commencing with Handel, 
engrossed the attention of the musical world. 
Mr. Crowest finds consolation in the fact that 
England “is now fast regaining its rightful 
place ” ; the “ old country,” he believes, “ has a 
brilliant future before it.” That may be so; 
anyhow, England’s voiee is no longer disregarded 
in the musical councils of Europe. And further, ; 
whatever may be the merit of modern English 
music as compared with that of the great German 
masters, it can hold its own against conti¬ 
nental music, with exception of Brahms, Dvorak, 
and, perhaps, one or two others. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Four concerts will be given by Mr Colonne 
and his Paris orchestra of 109 performers at 
the Queen’s HaU during next week. The music 
of all four programmes is largely devoted to 
French composers. Selections from Berlioz’ 
“Faust ” wiU be given at the first concert, and 
his “Symphonic Fantastique” at the second. 
Among the novelties promised are: selections 
from Massenet’s “ Herodiade ” ; a Concerto in 
F minor for pianoforte and orchestra, by Ed. 
Schiitt, to be performed by Mr. Mark Ham- 
bo urg ; Widor’s “ Conte d’Avril ” ; A. Holmes’ 
“ La Nnit et 1’Amour ” ; and some of 
Schumann’s “ Kindersoenen,” orchestrated by 
Godard. 

Messrs. Augener & Co. wiU publish shortly 
a work for students of music, by Mr. Alfred 
Rhodes, for many years organist at the late 
J. Baldwin Brown’s church. It is entitled 
Curiosities of the Keyboard and the Sta ff, and it 
wiU be illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
musical extracts from the great masters. The 
author claims to have discovered a scientific 
basis for the staff notation, according to the law 
of radiation from fixed centres which underlie 
the construction of the keyboard harmony and 
modulation. ___. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cioth. prico la. 6d. post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D.. Cambridge. 

Contexts I. Our Histone Principle: the Unity, Auto¬ 
nomy, and Continuity of tho Church. II. Our Hoot is 
Religious—in Faith an^l Free Grace. III. Faith Dcmauda 
a Church—but Catholic, not Mouoi>oliat. IV. We Disown 
tho Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and tho Individualist. 
V. and VI. The History of our Spiritual Principle. 

London: Alexander & Shkpheabd, Furnival Street, E.C. 

Digitized by VjUUv LC 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In brown 8vb, cloth, price 8*. 


HISTORICAL 


SKETCH OF 


ARMENIA 


AND TEE ARMENIANS IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. 


With a Special Beferenoe to the Present Crisis. 

■ BT ANOLD INDIAN. 

“ This little history of Armenia, although it can he read 
in the course of a single morning, presents ns with all the 
salient features of Armenia’s sad story. The very brevity 
of the work is in its favour, for the author has been obliged 
to compress, and thus has kept strictly to his subject. 
While nothing of importance has been omitted, nothing 
irrelevant has been included, and the result is an excellent 
little work which ought to find many thousands of readers 
at the present criai*.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘ “ Written with peculiar knowledge, and will be read with 
advantage by everyone who is interested in the subject.” 

Scotsman. 


BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


The Art Book of the Century. 


VENUS AND APOLLO 


IN 


PAINTING and SCULPTURE. 


BDITED BY 


W. J. STILLMAN. 


In handsome 4to else, illustrated, price 18s. 
Large-Paper Copies, price £3 Ss. each. 


West Country Poets: their 


Lives and Works. Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. 
WEIGHT. P.R.Hist.Soc.,Borough Librarian, Plymouth. 
" All good West-country men should buy this book, on 
which Mr. Wright has lavished so much of pious labour and 
love.”— Speaker. 


In demy 8vo, doth, prloe 7s. 6d. 


A History of the Manor 


Of BENSINGTON, in OXFORDSHIRE. By R»v. 
M. T. PKARMAN. 

" Very few are competent to detail the descant of a manor. 
Mr. Pearman shows the student how suoh a task can be 
accomplished .”—PM MM Oaeette. 


Consisting of 41 Large-sized Photogravures—forty of 
whioh are in duplicate, and one in colours as a Frontis¬ 
piece ; making in all 81 plates. 

The work contains all the beat examples of Venus 
and of Apollo— the world over—by the most famous 
Old Masters and Sculptors, selected and arranged with 
Descriptive and Historical Notes, and short Biographies 
of all the Artists whose work is represented, by W. I. 
STILLMAN. 


J. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


THE WONDERS of MODERN 


MECHANISM; a BdsumcS at Recent Pragmas in 
Mechanical, Physical, and Engineering S dams. By 
C. H. COCHRANE. Illustrated. Crown *ra, doth, 
7s. 6d. 

“ A succinct, easily Intelligible, and aci en U fl caBy acoorwto 
account of recent progress.”— Timer. 

'•A summary but very interesting review of recent 
mec hanical progress .”—Manchester Gnardinm. 


HANDBOOK of INDUSTRIAL 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY for the Dae of Maimfacturers, 
Chemists, and others. By S. P. 8ADTLHR. Saoond 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, doth, M (a. 


11 Especially valuable for the statistics which ft contains 
of the world’s production of raw materials and thair finished 
products.”— Knowtoigc. 

“ So easy of reference and eo reliable. _ 

Chemical Trots Jomrnol. 


PRINTING ; The utmost care has been bestowed upon 
all the details of composition, imposition, register, and 
printing. 

TEXT PAPER ; The ohoioeat hand-made paper has been 
used. 


PLATES ; The manufacture of the whole of the photo¬ 
gravures and their printing is the work of Lsmxcni 
A Co., from photographs by various celebrated photo¬ 
graphers. 


In demy 8vo, doth, illustrated, prloe 4s. Bd. 


The Ancient Crosses at 


GOBFOBTH, CUMBERLAND. By CHARLES 
ARUNDEL PARKER, F.8.A.Soot. 

“ An admirable monograph, wherein Mr. Parker describes 
same particularly Interesting relics of antiquity.” 

Slack and White. 


In demy 8vo, doth, prioe 8s. 6d. illustrated. 


The Husband of Poverty. 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. By HENRY 
NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 

“There is muoh to impress a reader of poetry in the 
serene elevation of tho dialogue, and such as cherish a 
particular admiration of St. Francis will be interested by 
this novel representation of his character.”— Scotsman. 


PLATE PAPER : The finest Breton French plate paper 
has been need, and, for the duplicates of the 40 platee, 
the finest India paper mounted on the same Breton 
plate. 

SIZE; The else is Colombier 4to, forming a magnificent 
volume, some 18 by 18 inohee. 

BINDING : All possible care has been expended on this, as 
on every other detail of the work. The platee are all 
mounted on guards and protected by bank paper, and 
the cover is of vellum and strawberry-coloured art 
linen, richly deoorated with gold. The top le gilt. 


555 copies only of this Edition will bt printed. 


PRIOE FIVE GUINEAS NET. 


After publication, the price will be raised to £6 6e- 
[Eoadg Dsesmber 71*. 


Will be Published almost immediately. 

The Cheapest Shakespeare ever issued. 


THE FALSTAFF EDITION. 


NEW VOLUME8 OF VER8E. 


In crown Svo, doth, price 8s. 


A Trip to Fairyland ; or, 


Happy Wedlock. With other Poetical Pieces. By tho 
Rev. JOHN MORGAN, Rector of LlanUid and Llan- 
haran, Glamorganshire. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price Se. 


Poems of Love and Nature 


By CHARLES W. CAYZBR, B.A. 

Costs irrs.— SPRING IDYLLS—SONG8 and LYRICS— 
T.OVK SONNETS—AMY ROBSART—MISCELLANEOUS 
pOEMS—BONNETS—EPIGRAMS. 

'* Terse through which breathes tile true spirit of poetry.” 

Glasgow Evening Times. 

•' Elegant of form and scholarly in expression.” 

^ _ Dundee Advertiser. 


In Crown Svo, CheapEdltion, prioe 2s. 8d. 


Drifting Through Dream - 


LAND. A Volume of Poems by T. B. RU8TON. 


“ Our highest ambition we fancy attained, the poor man 
has riches galore. 

We think that the haven of rest haa been gained, though 
round us the breakers may roar.’* 

“ • Rattling ’ good pieoea of the * rattling * kind. It goes 
with a swing that is very pleasant.”— Literary/ World. 

“ Brimful of rich, poetic sentiment, and revealing the true 
soul of a poet .”—Western Morning News. 

“ Attractive little volume. Many of the pieces admirably 
adapted for recitation .”—Northampton Hercdd. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In this, the “ Falstafp ” Edition of Shakespeare's 
works, the order i« which the Plays are presented is that 
of the first folio Edition of 1623, “Pericles," which was 
not included in that Edition, and the Poems, being added 


at the end of the volume. No new reading of the text ie 
Attempted; and only those variations from the text of the 


early Editions are included which hare been accepted by 
the. best Shakespearian critics. The task of the present 
editor hoe consisted solely in the choice between the read¬ 
ings of these critics where they dieagree. p'or the most 
part the text of Delius has been followed. 

In on* large, hands cm*, and well-dMlgnad volant*, 
of about 1404 pagaa. 


•IZZ : Large super royal 8vo, 10| by 71 inches. 

type s Re-set from New Bourgeois Type, of 
the same fount as this line is printed from, 
and printed with large margins. 

PAPER: Choice antique laid. 

TITLE-PAGE designed by Bicbakd Mathir, and printed 
in red and black. 

BOUND in dark scarlet cloth of the heat quality, with 
label in red and black. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PAmraoRna Row, 
London, E.G. 


Price 3a. 6d. offbhino absolutely unique value 


For List of Sew Copyright Works, vide front page of this paper 
on A’ovemter Hist next. 


London: BLISS, SANDS ft 00., 
12, Bubleioh Street, Strand, W.O. 


THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


of IRON; a Complete Account of all the beat known 
methods for the Analysis of Iron, Steel, Pig-Iron, Iron- < 
Ore, Limestone, Slag, Olay, Ac. By ANDREW A. ■ 
BLAIR. Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and IH«»- j 
tested. Svo, half-bound, 18a. | 

"Should be In the possession of every lnslaihugNal 
chemist and analyst.”— Ironmonger. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN; 


CHEMISTRY. By 0. A. WUBTZ. Translated, Heviaad.l 
and Enlarged by Dr*. GREENS and KHLLKBa 
P rofusely Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Pari Svo, ok*fc,j 
10s. 8d. j 

••One of the beet elementary works on ntumirtry of at 
moderate oompaas.”—Otmfcal Morn. 

“ An excellent manual of chemistry. —LancaU 


PHARMACEUTICAL andMEDI- 


CAL CHEMI8TRY. A Text-Book of Chemistry 
Pharmaceutical and Medical Students. By S. P. 
8ADTLER and H. TRIMBLE. IUnatroted. Thick 
8vo (pp. 960), cloth, £1 6s. 


THERAPEUTICS of INFANCY 


and Childhood. By A. JACOBI, M.D. Thick poet 
8vo (pp. 618), cloth, 16e. 


Will be valuable to every practitioner.will be naeful 

to senior students .”—BritUh Medical Jonmal* 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS, 


A Manual of. By ROBERT RIDGWAY. IUoatrater 
by 46t Outline Drawings of the Generic Character# 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 18s. * 


THE EYE and its CARE. Bj 


FRANK ALLPORT, M.D. With 48 IRustratioo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

“Written essentially for school teacher*, advance- 
pupils, and those interested in educational matters an 
ocular hygiene.”—PaxiAcx. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S; 


DREAM. Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
being the Tenth Volume of his New Variorum Editio,' 
of 8hakeepoare. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, 18e. ^ 

- r 


NIW BOOK FOB BOYS. 


TROOPER ROSS and 8IGNAJ 


BUTTE. By Oapt. CHARLES KING. With Illu. 
tratlona by 0. H. Stephen*. Thick 18mo, cloth, 8». 


- A vivacious recital, dealing with an expedition again, 
the marauding Apeohes and certain Mexicans of not lei 
thievieh instincts. A capital story of old times inAnxoua 

Daily Chrome ie. - 


LONDON: 6, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COYEST GARDES. 


Printed by ALEXANDER * SHEPHEiRD. Lonsdale Printing Works, Ohanoery Lane: Published by the Proprietor, HENRY TILLERS, *7, Ohanomy Lane, W.O. 
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SOCIETY FOR PRO MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: EGYPT, SYRIA, and ASSYRIA. By Prof. Maspero. Edited 

by tlie Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L, McCLURE. With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations. Demy Ito (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. [//< the pres.*. 

This is a companion volume to “ The Dawn 'of Civilization,” and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XTVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of tho 
Ramessido period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives 
S|>eeial interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by tho Author. 

THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDiEA). New and Revised Edition. By 

Professor MASPERO. Edited by tho Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over -170 Illustrations, includiug 3 Coloured Plates. 
Demy ito (approximately), cloth, hovelled boards, 2is. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 

CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry 

BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown Svo, buckram boards, 4s. 

JOHN ELLERTON: being a Collection of his Writings on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of 

his Life and Works. By tho Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

"Mr. Housman has done well to remind ua of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to publish together not only his highly instructive writings on hymnology, but some of bis hymns 
not incorporated in any hymnal.”— Timet. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Croslegh, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth 

boards, 6s. [7n the press. 

THE LIGHT of MELANESIA. A Record of Thirty-five Years’ Mission Work in the South Seas. 

By the Right Rov. H. II. MONTGOMERY, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A MANUAL on the MEANS of GRACE. By the Rev. Canon T. P. Gamier, M.A. Small post 8vo, 

THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN: the Scenery and Splendours of 

Hoc n V numwt! n n a.„u n * a..„ _i . .L.TT _i _.1 , tt._ n 


Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with several Illus¬ 
trations, cloth boards, 3s. 


the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, consisting 
of 196 Photo reproductions of tlie most noteworthy scenes in these islands, with accom¬ 
panying Text. This is an Edition de Luxe, and is beautifully got up. Large 4to, 21s. 


TRACES of CREEK PHILOSOPHV JUld ROMAN TAW panyingTcxt. This ih an Edit,on de Luxe, find is beautifully got up. Large 4to, 2ls. 
in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D., D.C.L. Small EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches among 1 

post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By tho late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.8. 

SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very Rev. K&£se» 

ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the Author by trated. Crown Svo, cloth boards. Os. 

A DICTIONARY oT^theC HURCH^of ENOT. A NTT Rv thp BIRDS - A CHAPTER on. — RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 

A- MlV/UUnaill OI xne Un.UK.OM 01 J5.NU.LAND. By tne By R. BOWDLKR SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S m Ac. (Zoological Department, British 

Rov. B. L. CUTTS, D.D. Third Edition, Bevisod. With numerous WooScuts. Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth boards, 5s. “Tlie book is teeming with interesting facts, aud should be added to every biril-lovor’s library, as an 

‘ inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”— Knowlvlye. 


HTTttti#itt TTmmAn tt • A ___ inexpensive nut tnorougniy rename worK. —Anoiet<j'Xj/€. 

CH ^?Se H Rcv H 5S?SS fowleW? 1 ^ h SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. With 

ay tne Kev. MUMAbuh FOWLER, M.A., Chaplain to tho Archbishop ot Canter- , .. . r „ ... . 4 . .. 

bury. Small post 8vo cloth boards 3s. v numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully illustrating the Elementary 

a . __ _ _ Physics and Chemistry Division in the Evening School Continuation Cotie. By 

AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. J - A - bower, crown svo, cloth boards, 3s. m. 

G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post8vo, cloth boards, 2s. THE ROMANCE OF 8CIENCE. 

PA ™fA R CHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 

rTwI°fSIX’ r i» f n S*-F«.°? y, . 0x 5 0r ?i: S 1 ?"’. 1 '. 8 '' 0 ’ Ijuclcram boards. Is. numerous Diagrams. Tost 8vo, cloth boardB, Is. Od. 

This liook is the First. to apply the lel-el-Amama Tablets, both published and un- „ , 

published, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recant OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 
and i mportant revision of tho Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine.] FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 

THE "HIGHER CRITICISM ” and the VERDICT of the ! “ It i> a bw)k which every clcrcvinan. every magistrate. every guardian of the noor. every governor of a 


MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth school ought to posnes* ami muster."—Guardian. 


FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“ It i> a hook which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the jioor, every governor of a 


Edition. Demy svo, buckram, bevelled boards. 7s. 6d. COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

VJMU3ES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Culled to Ire Saints/” “Time Flies,” and ’‘The Fnco of the Deop." Small post Svo, fjflAT. IRv Prof R. Mplrinln. With nnmprnnn Tliatrrnmq 

pnnted in rod and black on liand-mado paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.: "J **01. It. ITieiuOlHr. W1 Lfl HUILU G US UlclgTciinS. 

levantine, 6s. Od.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

CALLED to be SAINTS. The Minor Festivals Devo- DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 

tinnally Studied. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, reprinted on Hand- numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

niarte paper, top edge giit buckram boards^. TIME and TIDE : a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 

■FITP V A /IV 1U» A T>__a' __l __«_ . _ . .. ' 


IISES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from Diagrams. 

** Called to be Saints,” " Time Flies,” and " The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, fJO A T “Rv 
printed in rod and black on liand-mado paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; °J 

levantine, 6s. Od.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. Post Svo, cl< 


With numerous 


tionally Studied. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, reprinted on Hand¬ 
made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 5s. 

THE FAOE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

tlie Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies," Ac. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen A. 

PROCTOR. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. 

ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday 

Readings for the Young. A Serios of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart.; E. J. POYNTKR, 
R.A. ; G. F. WATTS, R.A.; E. ARM YT AGE, R.A.; F. MADOX BROWN; 
8. 80L0M0N ; HOLMAN HUNT, Ac. With Letterpress Descriptions by ALEY 
FOX. Small Ito, cloth lionrds, 6s. 


Revised. By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Od. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 

MEY r MOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


IP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution, in December, 
1S89, and January, 1899, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOY'S, A.R.S.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Mfjp DAlff A1T/1V #» .i __ . . ii iku uuuiciuua uiuguimo. rust, ovu, cium mwua, wi. 

5 For , i?.rirFraDw™FR S l^ : lts ^ ctions ’ P ’ acts - an< J the MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 

SdT.li. 7 WHYMPER. W.th numerous Illustration*. Crown Svo. cloth HEN SLOW. M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth 

_____boards. 2s. Rd._ 
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A GENTLEMAN, who has had some 

experience In Litemry Work, and who could invent a small 
amount of capital, wishes to JOIN a PUBLIf'HING FIRM where- lus 
senices would bo useful in a literary capacity.—G. .’W, Keith A Co. 
Edinburgh. 

■RE-ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER’* 
OFFICE. Fourteen years’ experience in first-class houses, during part 
or which time has had sole charge. Excellent references—Address, 
Hkatu, Cruicksbank’s Advertising Agency, 171, l£uccn Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS. - Mr. 3. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of ovrr 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 
J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 

• 21 , Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 

T ES'SONS GIVEN in HEBREW, 

JLi ARABIC, SYRIAC. and other SEMITIC SUB.7 ECTS, a» well 
ta GERMAN. Pupils Coached for B.D. and foreign Ph.D. Exam.— 
Apply, Prokkssor, 123,1’ortsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 

r PHE DENE, Oaterham, Surrey Hills, 

J- 800 feet above sea; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAND 
FENTON, M.A m Trin. Coll., C'amb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 
Honour list. Cricket, cycling. Best references England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, India. ( 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON^ 1896 '■ 

J- (Fourth Year). 

DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, W. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to H. and on WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, 7 to 10 p.m. also. Brilliantly lighted in dull weather 
and at dusk. 


; MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

1 SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MODIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 

Books can bo exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
Loudon by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Aunum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

I COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 

GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE'S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish uro in Circulation. 

CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 

Is. 6d. each. 

Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES — 

241, Brompton Road; and 49, Queen Victoria Stkeii, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 

And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

TYTESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce 

that their SEASON for tho SALE of BOOKS, at their ROOMS, 
113, CHANCERY LANE, W.C., has now commenced, and that they 
will SELL by AUCTION 

On WEDNESDAY, October 21. and Two F«»l- 

| lowing Days. MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of MODERN 
PUBLICATIONS—Engraved Copper-Plates — Stereo-Plates— Electro¬ 
types—Morocco Photograph Albums, 4c. ‘ 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


CATALOGUES 

p'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

■*“ promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application 
DULAU h CO., 37, Soho Serine. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AKD 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

Just published, gratis and pan free. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 

A R T O -A. X -A- Hi O Q- TJ‘ E 

CONTAINING A LIST OF OLD AND KARR 

Works on Art , Architecture, Painting, Ornament, 
Sculpture, Costume, $c. 

Williams & Noboate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; 20, South Frederick Street, Euinburgh ; ami 
7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT HUSSERL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at tho most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


H, QREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent XVw Publication*, 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


OcxobfrSI BndTwoF.,1. F IEST EDITIONS of MODERN 

ale8 !5lcr,;u ‘*bites— Electro- £ c> Tin- largest and choicest Culhvtmu oilered for ^in ihe W--rhl 


On TUESDAY. October 27. and Three Follow- 

ing Days, MISCELLANEOUS BooKS, including tlie Medical Library 
of the late Sir GEORGE JOHNSON, F.lt.C I'.. removed from No. 11, 
Savile How (by order of the Executor I; and a Dirge Assortment of 
Books of all Classes, from several Private Libraries. 

Catalogues are preparing. 

On MONDAY. November 2. »nd Four Follow¬ 
ing Hays. GALLERIES and BOOKS of PRINTS from tho Library 
( >l a OENTLKMAN. itu hiding the Yemen and other Galleries of 
English'And Foreign Scenery (mostly on Large Paper*—I esse and 
Maipotas Works— French History and Books of Travel—l*ewin and 
Meyer’s Birds—and other interesting Works, manv iu Neat. Bindings; 
to which are added BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, the Property of 
a (OLLE<TOR_Illuminated Books of Hours—MSS. on Vellum—and 
t irdausi’s Shah-Nameh, with lllumiuatious. 

Catalogues in preparation. 


Catalogues issued and sent j>ost free ou application. Books Bought.— 
Walter T. Si knckh, 27, New Oxford Street, Loudon, W.C. 

TVTR. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles iu red and black, and done up 
iu French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 

To Hook-lovers tr ho already know the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Mil. Mosm.ii docs nut hesitate to sag that his forthcouMHg 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has get 
published. __ 


TEACHERS’ 

74, GOWER STREET. W.C, 


GUILD, - 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Publisher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


A MANUAL OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

By FRANCIS HENRY CLIFFE. 

London: Macquf.en. 6s. 

" Mr. Cliffe has drawn up in pleasant, readable style an 
account of the principal writers of Italy.”— The Bookseller. 

** Mr. Cliffe proves himself a thoughtful and well-informed 
guide through the magnificent Temple of Italian Literature. 
The work should give zest and aid to the study of Italian 
letters.’’— The Bcotnnan. 

Demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A NEW UQHT ON THE WORLD S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

‘‘The present work is particularly welcome. The book Is well 
Written in a simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

” As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew ancl startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique ."—South Wales Times and Star of Gut lit. 

” Mr. Kcanard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 

. ... ... Lit* ram Guide. 

Mr. Kcnnard supports lus new reading of ancient history partly 
Ly au appeal to common sense, partly by au appeal to obvious facts." 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Cai.ru.is it Hitt, Limited, London. - _ , f 


\ REGISTRY DEPARTMENT FOR MEN. /T P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

at 'iharn". to mver V* , and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 

expenses. Registrar. \Y. II. 1 hr hkh, M.A., who attends daily York un<l RFliPORli RTHlTT mvoov w n a t . 

(3 to 5 p.m. at present), except Thursdays. * *orK and *4 BbDrOKI) STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

I--attention ot the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

ESTABLISHFn iwii presented by their Branch House in London for filling, ontbemost 

B T IT U T? n IT- ts a w-r favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 

1 II Ik U L U Ji BAN K, TIOHS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. CATALOGUES seat on application. 

TWC-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS--- 

repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

gitnvnu nnn.nTVi.nm 1 *" d Pnl.H»h,r«, 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court. Elect Street,E.C , 

_ OA VUS ilhrA aTMENT, have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for pruitiug 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small suit a on * llustratcd or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. folding and covering 8, ltf, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. j u u??.““ d a ” i ’ Uultl ’ tc anyone wi ' hing t0 oomm ' n “ 

f m ?° VSE Eaeilitk. upon the premlseefor Elitorlel Offices, tree. AdTOtLemg 

FOH TWO GUI SEAS PER month. and PuhiibluDg Departments conducted. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. Telephone n -nal. Telegraph "Afrlvstnim, London.- 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND __ 

.on riTB BfliL UHai e x. Mourn. T^HE AUTHOE’S HAIELESS PA PET? - 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fnl! perttculere, post free ml . PAT). 

FRANCIS RAVEN.-P ROFT. Mauiicer. IThe LEAUENHALL PRESS. I,til., 50, Leadenhill Street, 

__ London, L.C.) 

— Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 

| freedom. Sixpence each. f»s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. tp he ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S gae- 

-A- DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except SumhvM 
from 5i a in. ml sunset. Admission Is. ; on Mondays tki ; chilaien e«i» 
riATT-nrm . -r-» mr , , Amongst the recent auditions ate t no ivory gulls Horn SpiUbeigen. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Just publishetl, price 3s. ; free by post Dd. extra. 

TTHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

| JL ^—FOR THE SESSION lk0(W*7. 

Jg Maoullan li Co., IjOiuIoh. | Uoumsu, Manchester. 

Digitized by vjt vJV IV- 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers', 

THE SECOND SERIES OF 

TABLE TALK OF SHIRLEY : 

Summers and "Winter* at Balmawhapple. 

By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. With Illustrations 
2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. net. 

Book I. By the North Sea —Book II. Among the Summer 
Isles.—Book III. Alpine Resting Places.—Book IV. Home 
Again! 

“A chnrming l>nok.Every page lint* tho ineffable 

charm of pure literature, and the peculiar fnsciiiHtion 
which belongs to the stylo of thought mid expression 
familiar to Shirley "k renders.” — Scot'man. 

SYDNEY C OUTER’S NEW NOVEL. 

On Tuesday ( Oth) will bo published 

AN UNCROWNED KING: 

A Romance of High Politics. 

By SYDNEY O. GRTER, Author of “Ilia Kxcelh ncy’s 
English Governess,” ‘‘In Farthest Iml,” Jtc. Crown 
8vo, Cs. 

DEDICATED TO II R H. THE TRINCE OF 
WALES. 

At nil Libraries. 

FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, 

Bid Tiflis. Tabriz, and Persian KurdiBlan. 

By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., Author of “Tablet,” 
“A Journey through tl»e Yemen,” Ac. With numerous 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 1 ?b. 


Next week will be published 

SOME UNCONVENTIONAL 

PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. GLAUWYN JEBB, Author of “Life and Adven¬ 
tures cf J. G. Jcbb.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3^. fld. 


In a few daj a will be published 

AMONG THE 

UNTRODDEN WAYS. 

By M. E. FRANCES (Mrs. Francis Blukdiim,), Author 
of "A Daughter of tho Soil,” “In a North Country 
Village,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 3a. fld. 


PROFE3SOR VEITCH’S LIFE. 

MEMOIR OF 

JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 

Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, 
University of Olasgrow. 

By MARY R. L. BRYCE. With Portrait and 3 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just publish'd. 

” A series of characteristic skotches of the man him¬ 
self.A most sympathetic and onthu.djmtic picture of 

Vcttch in his personal and familiar aspects.” 

Glasgow Hit aid. 


This day is published 

BORDER ESSAYS. 

By Professor VEITCH. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. fld. net. 


PART I. AXD VOLUME /. XOJV READY. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SL0A.NE, Ph.D., L.H.D., 

Profcisci o 1 History in Princeton University. 

Illustrated with 88 Reproductions o! the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, ard 
220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In Twenty Parts at Is. each, net; or in Four Volumes at 21s. each, net. 

BY THK LATE WALTER PATER. 

Extra crown 8vo, 7s. Cil. 

GASTON DE LATOUR : an unfinished Romance by Walter Pater, 

late Fellow of Bra sen oho College. Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. SHAL'WELL. 

TIMES .—“ Throughout tho whole tho melody of word and thought which formed Mr. Pater’s ideal is almost un¬ 
broken.The book, incomplete as it is, is a rich contribution to English prose literature.” 


BY ROLF BOLDKKWOOD. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

“ Robbery Under Arms,” Ac. Crown 8vo, (Is. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

[October 20 . 

BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

Extra crown 8vo, 7s. fld. 

CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES. By Archibald 

FORBES, LJj.D. 


Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 

JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Bart., 

K.B., l’.R.S., during Capt. Cook’s First Voyage in ii.M.S. “Endeavour.” in 17(18-71. to Term del Fuego, Otahite. 
New Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, Ac. Edited by Sir JOSEPH D. HOOKER. With Portraits and 
C ha rts. [ October 20. 

HANDBOOKS of ARCHAEOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES. Edited 

by Prof. PERCY GARDNER ami Prof. KELSEY. New Volume. 

A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By A. H. J. 

GREENIDGE, M.A. With Map. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Octol*er 20. 

4to, 21s. net. 

LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. S. 

(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Including Etchings by Rolxirt Farr on. 

[ October 20 . 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by J. W. 

ODD1E, M.A., Fellow of Cor]ius Christi College, Oxfoid. [October 20. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to turn the Light of 

Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the AUTHOR of “THE SOCIAL HORIZON,” 


Demy 8vo, 8s. fld. net. 

OUTLINES of ECONOMIC THEORY. By Herbert Joseph 

DAVENPORT. 


Crown 8vo, 4 h. fld. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Oliver 

FARRAR EMERSON. A.M.Ph.D. 


“ SOME EMOTIONS AND A MUMMY.” 

At all Booksellers’, 

IRAS: a Mystery. 

By THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of “A Bride - Elect,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

** It ih an extremely clever tale of mystery which Thoo. 
Douglas has written under the title of * iraa.’ ” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Maintains a keen interest from fir e t to last., and there 
has not, since Poe's time, l>cen a tale iliiii with better effect 
suggests the supernatural.”— Stent*,n-m. 


Globe 3vo, 5s. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The End of the Stewarts 

(1CG2—1748). By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Eighth Series. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. fli. 

LEAVES from the NOTE BOOKS of FRANCES M. BUSS. Being 

Selection* from her Weekly Addresses to the Git Is of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by 
GRACE TOl’LLS, L.C.P. 


Crown Bvo, fis. 

A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY of AUSTRALIA, with 

SOilK NOTES on SPOUT. By FREDERICK G. AKLAI.O. F.K.G.S., F Z.S., Ac. lllusir.itea l>y F. Seth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOX8, 

Euinulruu axi> London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.pL imited, LONDON. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270, 271, STRAND. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

nf a Soul. By the Author o[ “ Stripped of tho Tinsel," Ac. Crown 
Svo, cloth, m. [October 15IA 

BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 

A WOMAN'S CROSS. By the Author of 

“ Th<» Guidon nf E<len,” “ Passion's Puppets,” “A M<xPrn Helen. 
Crown svo, cloth, (is. [OcVjoer l(i*«. 

BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. Its. f Shortly. 

V To be published simultaneously in Loudon and New York. 

BY MRS. FLORENCE SEVERN. 

THE DOWAGER’S DETERMINATION- 

By the Author of “The Pillar House," “In the Meshes," Ac. 
Crown 8ro cloth, 6a. [A r ear/y ready. 

BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

‘"TWIXT CUP AND LIP.” By the Author 

of ** Patricia Kumball." Crown 8vo, cloth, .Is. Oil. [Jwtl out. 


BY DR GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

THE ROSE OF ALL AND ALE- By the 

Author of “ *289 R : the Story of a Double Life," “The Mystery of 
a Millionaire's Grave," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. [Just out. 

BY A. E. ALDINGTON. 

THE QUEEN’S PREFERMENT; an His- 

toiicnl Romance. With Original Drawings by II. A. Payne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 1 «/«*< out. 

BY THE HON. ERNEST POMEROY. 

SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS- Crown 8vo, 

pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

BY AN EXPONENT. 

CHRYSTAL, THE NEWEST OF WOMEN- 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

•.* (’Krystal, with her many questionings, her high courage, her 
candour, her truthfulness, and her quaint oii-unality, is rharming. 
Rarely, if ever, lias such a close analysis of a child’s character, and that 
child a girl, been given. 


BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS. 

THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, fully Illustrated, 2 s. (id. [Just out. 
%• Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Boev brie Strbbt, 
London, E C. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. X.—OCTOBER, 1896.—No. 7.—Is. «d. net. 

Contents. 

W. WAR OK FOWLER. On the Toga Prnetexta of Roman Children. 
W. M. LINDSAY. The MSS. of the First Eight Plays of Plautus. 

A. C. CLARK. A Paris MS. of the “Letters to Attlcus.” 

•J. MASSON. On the New Data for the Life of Lucretius. 

SHORT NOTES. 

Lco’k Edition of Plautus. W. M. LINDSAY. 

Tlie Berlin Papyri. A. 8. HUNT. 

Greenidge on “ lufamia." H. J. ROB\. 

Monro's Edition of Titles of the Digest. II. J. ROBY. 

Wedd’s Edition of the " Orestes.” E. B. ENGLAND. 

Wellmann’s “ Pneumatische Sehule." T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 
Giles* “ Comparative Philology." W.M.GELDART. R. Y. T\ RI5ELL. 
and W. WALLACE. Versions iu Greek and Latin of Burns' 
“Scots wha hae." 

ARCHAEOLOGY: 

Helbig's “Question Slyceulennc." .1. L. MY RES. 

Deloche on Ancient and Medieval Rings. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
New Coins in the British Museum. W. WROTH. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PE1UODICALS.-BIBLIOGRAP1IY. 


Published this week and to he had from all 
Booksellers and Libraries. 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETE. Done 

Into English by ANDREW LANG, lflmo. sewed, ls.1 
*.• Air. Lang’s exquisite version of tlie masterpiece of French 
medieval literature has long been out of print. The present edition, 
whilst neatly printed, in nowise attempts to rival the attraction of tin- 
original issue, which must always retain its high value as a beautiful 
piece of l*R>k production. It is hoped, however, that the low price at 
w hich it is published may make it accessible to a wide circle of readers 
both here and iu the United States. 

TRUE STORIES of EVERY-DAY 

LIFE in MODERN CHINA. Refold in English from oral narra¬ 
tion bvnatives of China, by T. W ATTERS, for many years ll.B.M. 
Consul in China. Crown 8vo, 2*28 pages, cloth, 3s. «<1. 

*,* From among the many stories heard by Mr. Watters during his 
lengthened stay in many parts of China, such have been chosen for 
presentation to the English reader as exhibit the best side of the 
Chinese character, and reveal th- human kinship between East and 
West which underlies the superficial differences of the two civilisations 

GEORGE BORROW in EAST ANGLIA. 

By W. A. DUTT. Crown'Jvo, 84 pages, sewed. Is. 

*,* Mr. Putt's patient local researches have liccn able to recover 
much of Borrow’s life in his early days, and when he returned to his 
native district. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 

COMPARATIVE MANUALS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Edited by Professor C. H. HERFORD, 
Examiner in English to the University of London. 

In crown 8vo Volumes, printed on rough paper, 3s. 6d. each. 

NOW BEADY. 

I. ENGLISH PASTORALS. With 

an Introduction oy EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 
and a General Preface by the EDITOR. 

II. ENGLISH LITERARY ORITI- 

CISM. With an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, 
M.A., Professor of English at University College, 
Cardiff. 

III. ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an 

Introduction by .T. H. LOBBAN, M.A., some¬ 
time Assistant Professor of English in Aberdeen 
University. 

IN PREPARATION. 

IV. ENGLISH LYRICS, 1500-1700. 

With an Introduction by F. ,T. CARPENTER, 
Litt.D., Professor of English in the University of 
Chicago. 

V. ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS. 

With an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A., Professor of English at University College, 
Liverpool. 

VI. ENGLISH MASQUES. With an 

Introduction by H. A. EVANS, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

VII. TALES in VERSE. With an 

Introduction by C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., 
General Editor of the Scries. 

Tho volumes are supplied in two styles of binding: (1) 
figured cloth and plain top; (2) plain cloth and gilt top. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 
50, Old Bailey. 


THE EDINBURCH REVIEW. 

No. 378.—OCTOBER, 1896.—8vo, price 6s. 

I. NAPOLEON III. 

II. CATHOLIC MYSTICS of the MIDDLE AGES. 

III. WOMAN UNDER the ENGLISH LAW. 

IV. “ FEDERALISING ” the UNITED KINGDOM. 

V. NEW VIEWS abont MARS. 

VI. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. 

VII. THE KINGDOM of FIFE. 

VIII. THE DUKE of ARGYLL on the PHILOSOPHY o£ 
BELIEF. 

IX. BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYMPHONIES. 

X. LADY ARABELLA STUART and the VENETIAN 
ARCHIVES. 

XI. THE COUNTRY and tho MINISTRY. 


THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINEB, DC.L , LL.D., and 
REGINALD t. POOLE, M.A., Ph D. 

No. 41.— OCTOBER, 1896. — Price 5<s. 

1.— Articles. 

ARRIAN as LEGATE of CAPPADOCIA. By Professor 

Pelham. 

CANON LAW in ENGLAND. Tart II. By Professor 
Maitland, LL.D. 

NEW LIGHTS on tho DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. 

Parti. By James Gaikdveb. 

THE WORKS of GEORGE SAVILLE, FIRST MARQUIS 
of HALIFAX. By Miss Fox c bo ft. 

2 — Notes and Documents. —An Old-English Charter of 
William the Conqueror iu favour of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, a.d. 10HS. By W. H. Stevenson— 
Peter’s Pence and tho Population of England about 
1101. By Professor Lif.iikbmann, LL.D. — Master 
Vacarins. By the Rev. Canon Jkssopp, D.D.—The 
Death and Funeral of Catherine do Medici, ns descrilicd 
by tho Venetian Ambassador in France. By Hobaiio 
F. Brown. 

3 .—Reviews of Books. 4.— Correspondence, o .—Notices of 
Periodicals, d.— List of Ilectnt Historical Publications . 

7.— Index. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

London, Nbw York, and Bombay. 


Now RKAbr, 8?o, 6s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 368.—OCTOBER, 1896. 

Contexts. 


1. TDEALS of ANARCHY. 

. SIR THOMAS MORE. 

3. MAIl. 

4. CICERO’S CASE AGAINST 

C.ESAK. 

5. ELIZABETHAN FASHIONS 


6. THE NEW ART CRITICISM 

7. SPEAKER ONSLOW. 

8. THE PAPAL CONCLAVES. 

9. BOERS and UITLANDEltS. 

10. MONEY and the MASSES in 

AMERICA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE FORUM. 

is. 6il.-OCTOBER.-ls. tfd. 

Contents. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ARBITRATION. 

UY 

The Rt. Hon. LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN. 
WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS: 

COMPULSORY DISHONESTY. Hon. Benjamin Harrison. 
FREE COINAGE and LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
John A. McCall. 

FREE COINAGE and TRUST COMPANIES. Edward Kino. 
FREE COINAGE and FARMERS. Joun M. Stahl. 

THE CREED of tlie SULTAN : its Future. Thomas Davidson. 
KING OSCAR of SWEDEN and NORWAY. Hakald II j arm. 
EDMOND DE GONCOURT. Hksiu Frantz. 

BANKS of ISSUE in the UNITED STATES. Professor W. G. 

SUHSKR. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE and PATRIOTISM. Professor John G. 
JIihiikn. 

THE AMERICAN BALLOT, non. Ilucn II. Lisa. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN a LYRICAL l’OET. Joscru Soh.v. 

THE STUDY of FOLK-LORE. L. J. Vance. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOW READY, the First Part of a New Volume of 

THE STUDIO. 

Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 

THE WORK of C. J. WATSON, R E. By Glkeson White. 

JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. (First Article) By 
Jomaii Condku. (Illustrated with l’hot-ographs taken iu Japan 
expressly for “The Studio.”) 

AN ARTIST’S HOUSE. By M. II. Baillie Scott. 

SOME RECENT CONTINENTAL BOOKBINDINGS. By A. J. 
Mkieu-Gkakie. 

THE ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION. (First Notice.) 

ART in AUSTRALIA.—STUDIO TALK.—REVIEWS of RECENT 
l'UBL1 CATIONS.—PR IZE COMPETITIONS. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS:—A Water-Colour Drawing 
reproduced in Colour*, and an Aato-Lithogniph by C. J. Watson. 

Eighty-two pages. Over One Hundred Illustrations. Price Is. 

Offices: 5, llouiietta Street, CoYout Gulden, W.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH S LIST. 


MAURICE 

H. HERVEY. 

AMYAS EGERTON.CAVA- 

L1ER. An exciting Story of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. Eight 
Full-Page Illustrations by J. Skelton, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

First Edition exhausted. Second Edition 
now in the press. 

MABEL 

QUILIER- 

COUCH. 

THE RECOVERY of JANE 

VERCOE, and other Stories. Fcap. 

8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. Gd. 

The Daily Mail says: “They partake of 
tho nature of true art.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “MissQuiller- 
Coucli writes very prettily, and with much 
of tho sympathy of the middle classes for 
tho lot of the poor.” 

FRED 

WHISHAW. 

i MY TERRIBLE TWIN. 

j Fcap. Svo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Gd. 

1 To-Day says: “ A very clever and thril- 
j ling story.” 

1 Tho Weekly Dispatch says: “A remark- 
1 able story, full of litc and incident, and a 
| perfect realistic romance.” 

ALBERT 

KINROSS. 

THE FEARSOME ISLAND 

' Demy 12mo, Is. 

1 The Literary World says: “ Well told in 

J quaint language . The interest is in- 

| geniously kept up throughout.” 
j The Bookseller says: “There can bo no 
i doubt that tho author possesses a very 

1 vivid and poweiful imagination, and his 
! tale is certainly very exciting reading.” 

H. RIDER 

HACCARD. 

THE WIZARD : being 

1 ARROWSMITH’S C HRI8T M A S 

I . ANNUAL, will bo ready October 2 tJth. 

| Price One Shilling. 


Bbibtol: J. W. AliROWSMITH. 

Losbob : SIMTKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltb., 
And Railway bookstalls. 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.’s 

NEW LIST. 


NOW READY. 

Moltke’s Letters to his 
Wife. 

With an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. 

WITH PORTRAITS OF HOLTKB AND BIB WIFE 
NSVEB BEFORE PUBUIHED. 

And a Genealogical Tree in Facsimile of the Field - 
Marshal's Hand willing. 

2 vole., demy 8vo, £1 10 j. 


AN EGYPTIAN READING 

BOOK for BEGINNERS. Being a Series of Historical, 
Funereal, Moral, Religions, and Mythological Texts 
printed in Hieroglyphic Character*, together with a 
Transliteration and a complete Vocabulary. By E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.P, D.C.L., 
Oxford. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Poet 8vo, 12a. net. 

A180 A NEW EDITION OF 

TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. Second and Cheap Edition. 6e. 


THE FAITH of ISLAM. By 

the Rev. E. SELL. Large post 8vo, 12s. #d. 

[Trilltier's Oriental Series. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the 

Rev. H. HUGHES, Author of “ Natural and Super¬ 
natural Morals,’* and *■ The Theory of Inference.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. _ 


The ARTICLES of CHRISTIAN 

INSTRUCTION in FAVORLANG-FORMOSAN, Dutch 
and English, from Vertrecht’s Manuscript of 1650. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM CAMPBELL. Fcap. ito, 
10s. 6cL _ 


CHESS OPENINGS—ANCIENT 

and MODERN. Revised and Corrected up to the 
Present Time by the best Authorities. By E. FREE- 
BOROUGH and C. E. RANKEN. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 8s. _ 


IN the GREEN LEAF and the 

SERE. By 41 A SON of the MARSHES.” With 
numerous Illustrations by George 0. Haitd and Dorothy 
C. Nicholl. Large post, 7s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the 

POETS. A New Edition, in 6 vols. The original Text 
restored. With about 30 Portraits. With Notes and 
Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. Vols. I.-VI. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. each. _ 


SUNRISE STORIES: a Glance 

at the Literature of Japan. By ROGER RIORDAN 
and TOZO TAKAYANAGl. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa 

MULHOLLAND. An entirely New Edition, with Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6e. 


FARM BUILDINGS and 

ECONOMICAL AGRICULTURAL APPLIANCES. 
By W. J. MALDEN. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ [ The A ffricultural Series. 

The PROFESSION of MEDICINE 

Its Study and Practice, its Unties and Rewards. By 
CHARLES WEST. M.D., F.R.C.P., Founder of the 
Hospital for Sick Children. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PATKBNOSTHR HOUSE, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, LONDON. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S 

KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGIAN BOOK OF WISDOM AND LIES. 

A Book of Traditional Stories from Georgia in Asia. Translated by OLIVER WARDROP from the 
original of Sulkhan-Saba Orbbliani. 8vo. ‘250 copies printed in black and red, vellum, £2 2s. [1894. 

The translator says :—“ I have just completed a tianslation of a curious Georgian work written in the 
1 'tli century, and entitled ‘The Book of Wisdom and Lies.’ There is a alight story forming a framework 
for about 200 short tales of the most varied character—facetious, fantastic, didactic—altogether a very 
entertaining collection, interesting not only to students of folk-lore and the like, but likely to attract the 
general reader.” 


CHAUCER. One vol., folio. Illustrated with 78 

designs by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and most elaborate Borders by Wh.liam Morris. £25. [1896. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Translated by 

WILLIAM CAXTON. From the Legenda Aurev. of Jacobus de Voragine. With considerable 
additions. 

3 vols., large Ito, printed with the Type specially cut from Mr. Morris's Patterns. Ornamental Letters 
and Borders designed by William Morris, and two full-page Woodcuts from designs by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A. (Published at £10 10s.) Boards, £5 5s. [1892. 

A New Edition of the book as originally printed by Caxton about 14S4, with a glossary of such words 
as are unknown to general readers, and some Bibliographical Memoranda. 


THE RECUYELL OF THE HISTORIES OF 

TROYE. Translated by WILLIAM CAXTON. 

A New Edition of the First Book printed in English. 2 vols., 4to, black letter, in black and red ; 
300 printed; vellum wrappers. (Published at £10 10s.) £5 5s. [1892. 

The book is omaiuonted very richly with Woodcut Ornaments entirely Designed by William Morris. 
No labour or expense has been spared on them, and they are of great variety. The Semi-Gothic Type 
Designed by Mr. Morris (with special regard to legibility) appears in this book for the first time. 


THE HIST0RYE OF REYNARD THE FOXE. 

Translated from the Dutch by WILLIAM CAXTON. Reprinted from the Edition of 1481 ; 300 
printed. Vellum wrapper, £4 4s. [1892. 

The three preceding works sold together £12 12s. Very few copies remain for sale at this reducod price. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadii.lt, London. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. By William Morris, 

with the assistance of Eirikr Magnusson. Crown 8vo. Roxburgho. 

Vol. I.—1. STORY OF HOWARD THE HALT. 2. STORY OF THE BANDED MEN. 3. THE 
STORY OF HEN THORIR. 7s. 6d. [1890. 

Vol. II—EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 7s. 6d. [1891. 

Vol. III.—SNORRI STURLESON'S HEIMSKRINGLA; or, The History of the Kings of Norway. To 
be completed in four vols. Vol. I., with Map, 7s. 6d. [1892. 

Vol. IV.—HEIMSKRINGLA ; or, The History of the Kings of Norway. Vol. II—The History of King 
Olaf the Holy. 7s. 6d. [1894. 

Vol. V.—HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. Ill—Completion of the Translation. 7s. 6d. [1895. 

Vol. VI.—Comprising the LIFE of SNORRO, Genealogical Tables, a Dissertation on Court Minstrels, 
Critical Notes, and Indexes, by MAGNUSSON, is in preparation. 

The above consists of a series of translations of the works of the early literature of the North, 
produced by the Icelanders, in their present form, mostly in the 13th and first part of the 14th centuries. 

These works stand quite alone amongst the writings of the Middle Ages, and forms a school of literature 
which has very special claims on the attention of the students of history and the lovers of imaginative 
writing. These claims may be briefly stated thus: It is by these means alone that any continuous record 
of events in the early history of Scandinavia has been preserved. 

This translation is the first close English translation of the “ Heimskringla ” made from the original 
Icelandic. Laing's version appears to have been made from the Danish translation. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. Vols. I.—V., Large 

Paper, royal 8vo, half-bound morocco, nnent, each volume £1 lls. 6d. [1892-95. 

The large paper issue, in royal 8vo, consists of 125 numbored copies, printed by hand-press, on 
Whatman Paper, done np in the Roxburghe style. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 , Piccadilly,, London. 

uigitizeaDy 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JARROLD Sc SON’S NEW NOVELS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
For October and November. 


BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(1782-1848): being Excerpts from tho Correspondence 
and Diaries cf the Honourable Lady Jerningham and 
of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with Notes, 
by EGERTON CASTLE, M. A , F.S.A. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 24s. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA, 

Subaltern to Commander-m-Chief. By Field-Marshal 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C., G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. In 2 vols., demy Svo, 3Gs. With 
Portraits and Plans of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnporo, 
Kabul, Kandahar, &c., and Maps. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 

The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 

By Sir FRANCIS DE MONTEFIORE. In 1 vol., 
crown 4to, with numerous Portaits and other Illus¬ 
trations, 12s. Gd. _ 


BY MR. HISSEY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 

HOADS. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of "A 
Drive Thro’ England,” "On the Box Seat,” &c. With 
16 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved 
by Mr. George Pearson, and Map of tho Route. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, IBs. 


THE THIRTEENTH EARL OP PEMBROKE. 

POLITICAL LETTERS and 

SPEECHES of the late EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol., demy Svo, with 2 Portraits, 
7s. 6d. 


BY MRS. R. M. KING. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 

R. M. EHNG, Author of “ A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife 
in India.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. _ 

BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 

ETON in the FORTIES. By 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 


BY MISS CROMMELIN. 

OVER the ANDES from the 

ARGENTINE to CHILI and FERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BY MR. BYRNE. 

AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 

Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, 
Tnsma, Mrs. Campbell Praed. Ada Cambridge, Henry 
Kingsley. By J. F. DESMOND BRYNE. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 8s. _ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 

KARL VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. Cd. 


Bichard Bkntley& Son, NewBurlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tho Queen. 


NEW VOLUME OF JEBB’S “SOPHOCLES.” 


NOW HEADY. 


Guard inn —“The book has taken its place; it is the 
standard authority on 8ophocles, and a marvel of literary 
finish and complete exposition.” 

SOPHOCLES—AJAX. Part VII. of 

the Plays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, Com¬ 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. Part VIII. THE Frag¬ 

ments. By the Same EDITOR. [i>, •tparing. 

SOPHOCLES. — THE TEXT of the 

SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
M.P. Crown 8vo. [Vre paring. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated into English 

Prose by R. U. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo. 

[preparing. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GEORGE 

RIDDELL A IRY, Astronomer Royal from 1836 to 1881. 
Edited by WILFRED AIRY, B.A., M.lurt.L'.K. With 
Portrait. Demy svo. [ .Yearly ready. 

CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
New Volume. 

General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD. M.P.. late 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 

MAMMALS. By R. LYDEKKER, B A..F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 10$. (kl. 

Guardian .—“ This is a most valuable text-book, in every 
way worthy of the reputation of its author. Since the pub¬ 
lication of Dr. A. R. Wallace’s classic work on geographical 
distribution, our knowledge not only of living mammals, 
but more especially of fossil ones, has been very greatly 
increased, and a text-book was imperatively demanded 
which should place our ideas as to the causes of tho present j 
distribution of mammals on a more modern basis.” 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 83IENCE MANUALS 
BIOLOGICAL 8BBIE8.— New Volume. 

General Editor-A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ’s College. 

A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of the 

FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS. Morphology, 
Natural History, and Classification. Alphabetically 
Arranged. By J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Gonvillc and 
Caius College. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Illustra¬ 
tions. [Nearly ready. 

Vol. I. Outlines of the Morphology, Natural History, 
Classification, Geographical Distribution and Economic 
Uses of the Phanerogams and Ferns. 

Vol. IT. Tho Classes, Cohorts, Orders and Chief Genera 
of Phanerogams and Ferns, Alphabetically Arranged 
under their Latin Names. 

Glossarial Index (to both Volumes) of English Names, 
Economic Products, Technical Terms, &c. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
New Volume. 

Gor.cral Editor: A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew. 

The BOOKS of NAHUM, HABAKKUK, 

and ZEPHANIAH. Edited by Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, 
LL.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 3s. 


PITT PRESS SERIE8.—New Volumes. 

EURIPIDES —ALCESTIS. Edited by 

W. S. HADLEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—PSEUDOLUS. Edited by 

H. W. AUDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 

HORACE—ODES and EPODES. 

Ed'ted by J. GOW, Litt.D., Into Fellow of Trinity 
College. In 1 vol, 6s.; also in separate Parts. Books 

I. and III., 2s. each. Books II. and IV., Is. Cd. each. 
Epodes, Is. (kl. 

LUCAN.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book 

VII. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College. [Nearly ready. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN 

HASTINGS. Edited by A. D. INNES, M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford. Is. Cd. 

London : C. J. OLAY & SONS, 


ME NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

BY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 

ENTITLED 

THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

By FLOBENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “Tlte House on the Marsh,” “Pretty Miss 
Smith,” “A Wiltul Ward,” “A Perfect Fool,” Ac. 

__ Crown 8v o. art linen, srilt top, 6s. 

NOIV READY. 

the second volume in 

THE “ IMPRESSIONIST * SERIES. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 

By MAEY ANGELA DIOKENS. 

With Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Housman. 

. “ M'ns Dickons has mustered tlie art of story-telling; she is stall 
tunes natural, duvet, and entertaining. Women’s ways are pro- 
vermallj uiiiathnniaide, but Miss Dickens contrives to give an ad¬ 
mirable exposition of some of them as they appear in the life of 
to-day. —Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW HEADY . 

The First 5,080 Copies of the Foarth Volume in 

THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER HOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, entitled 

voi iv. BECAUSE of the CHILD 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of “ Hush,” “ Dudley,” ” Once,” •« A Romance 
of Modern London,” Ac., Ac. 

1-mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; paper covers. Is. Cd. each. 

London: 

JAKROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O.; 

And of all Booksellers. 


From OLI P H ANT’S LIST. 

THE LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 

A CYCLE of CATHAY: China, 

South and North, with Personal Reminiscences. By 
the Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D , Ex-President 
Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen College, Pekin, 
Author of Tho Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and letters, &<.■.” Demy Svo, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. Cd. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

FOR STARK LOVE and KIND- 

NESS: a Story of Flodden. By N. ALLAN MAC¬ 
DONALD. Cloth extra, 6s. 

A ROMANCE OF TEE FIRST CENTURY. 

ALEPH the CHALDEAN ; or, 

The Messiah as Seen from Alexandria. By E. F. BURR, 
D.D., LL.D. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

DR. WHYTE'S NEW BOOK. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS—ADAM 

to ACHAN. By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
Author of “ Runyan Characters,” “ Lancelot Andrewes,” 
Ac. In post Svo, art linon, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

MRS. L. T. MEADE'S NEW STORY. 

A GIRL in TEN THOUSAND. 

By L. T. MEADE. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


FAMOUS SCOTS . —New Vols. 

Price Is. 6d., cloth ; or in extra binding, gilt top, 2s. (kl. 

THE BALLADISTS. 

By JOHN GEDDIE. 

‘‘One of the most delightful and eloquent appreciations of the 
ballad literature of .Scotland that has ever noun the light,.”—.Veic Age. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

By GABRIEL 8KTOUN. 

.‘A very valuable and opportune addition ton useful series.”— Bookman. 


In tlu same Series, now ready. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By IIkctob C. Macthebson. 
HUGH MILLER. By W. Kr.tTit Lkask. 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Tayi.ob Innks. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. By Oliphant Smeatoic. 


Camhkiogk University Press Waiibhovse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


OLIPHANT, ANDEBSON & PEEBIEB, 

21, Paixhnostek Squab,, E.C .; km > Edisbusgh. 


Digitized by 


DSTEK HQUABI, E.U. 

.oogle 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1896. 

No. 1276, New Seriei. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$•«., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

THE WORKS OF ABBE LOISY. 

Histoire du Canon de VAncient Testament 
(Paris, 1890) ; Histoire du Canon du 
Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1891); L'En- 
seignement Bibliqite (Paris, 1899, 1893); 
Les Etudes Bibltques (Amiens, 1894); Let: 
Mythes Chaldcens de la Creation et du Deluge 
(Amiens, 1892) ; articles in the Revue 
Anglo-Romaine (1895, 1890); the Bulletin 
Critique (1895, 1890) ; the Revue dee Reli¬ 
gions (18,i0—1896); the Revue d'Histoire 
et de Littcrature Religieuses (1896); the 
Revue Bibliqite Internationale (1896). 

The writings of Abbo Loisy are of interest, 
not only on account of their intrinsic value, 
but also as illustrating the growth of critical 
opinion respecting the Bible within the pale 
of the Homan Church. A comparatively 
young man, thoroughly abreast of the 
subjects with which he deals, possessing a 
masculine judgment, and master of a lucid 
literary style, Abbe Loisy has now for some 
years past been throwing himself with un¬ 
sparing energy into the task of expounding 
to his countrymen, and especially to his 
co-religionists, the methods and principles 
by which, if it is to lead to really fruitful 
results, the historical, as opposed to the 
dogmatic, study of the Bible must be con¬ 
ducted. Prom 1889 to 1893 the Abbe was 
professor at the Institut Catholique at Paris, 
and the three works named lirst at the 
head of this article are based upon courses 
of lectures delivered by him there. In 1893— 
apparently, to judge from a note at the 
beginning of Les Etudes Bibliques, through 
the interference of some higher authority— 
he ceased to hold this professorship. In the 
same year, also, in deference to instructions 
expressly stated to have been received 
from Rome, the Enseignement Bibliqite —a 
periodical publication which had been 
Tn a.inta.in ed by him for two years—ceased 
to appear; and the industrious author was 
obliged for a time to confine himself to 
“ silent labour.” The dates of the later 
writings cited above will show that the 
Abbe now feels himself at liberty to break 
silence again; and we are sure that all 
those who have learnt the value of his 
writings will congratulate him warmly on 
the fact. 

The nature of Abbe Loisy’s work will be 
best understood from a brief survey of his 
principal publications. The History of the 
Canon consists of a critical study of the 
various notices that have been handed down 
from antiquity respecting the formation of 
the canon of the Old and New Testaments, 
together with a detailed historical account 


of the attitude taken by the Church towards 
it in successive ages, and of the differences 
subsisting between the Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant communions on the subject of the 
apocryphal or “ Deutero-canonioil” books. 
The Enseignement Biblique includes lectures 
delivered on special occasions, reviews of 
books, and essays or notes on Biblical sub¬ 
jects ; but, in the main, it is the reproduction 
of a course of lectures on Holy Scripture 
delivered by the author at the Institut 
Catholique, including a systematic discussion 
of the text and versions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, an introduction to the Book of Job, 
and a study of the problems presented by 
the Synoptic Gospels. An introduction to 
the Book of Proverbs appeared in the 
R*vue des Religions, 1890 (Nos. 5, 6, 7). All 
these varied subjects are handled with 
competent knowledgejind a wise and sober 
judgment. In dealing with each, the author 
shows himself to be thoroughly conversant 
with the most recent literature bearing upon 
it, though he never follows his predecessors 
slavishly. In the parts of this work devoted 
to the Old Testament, he discusses at length 
the history and characteristics of the different 
ancient versions, and examines their critical 
value for the emendation of the Massoretic 
text, which the Abbe is well aware is 
not unfrequently a necessity. Les Etudes 
Bibliques consists of five papers reprinted 
from L'Enseignement Biblique —namely, (1) 
aa article describing the aim and object of 
L'Enseignement Biblique ■ (2) an article on 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, sug¬ 
gested by Prof. Ryle’s book on The Early 
Narratives of Genesis ; (3) Biblical Criticism; 
(4) The History of the Doctrine of Inspira¬ 
tion ; (5) The Bible and Inspiration. In 
these papers Abbo Loisy’s position is clearly 
defined. He is a loyal son of the Church : 
he does not question the inspiration of the 
Scriptures: he has no desire to dispute 
the moral and theological doctrines which 
ecclesiastical tradition has been wont to 
deduce from them. But he points out 
(p. 53 sj.) that all that is forbidden 
by the Council of Trent itself is that 
individuals should presume to offer new 
interpretations of Scripture in senses con¬ 
trary to those which have been fixed by 
the Church, “in rebus fidei et morum ad 
aedificationem doctrinae Christianas perti- 
nentium ” : in other words, the Council of 
Trent has defined only the theological sense 
of Scripture, on its historical sense (in so 
far, of course, as no theological doctrines 
directly depend upon it) it has affirmed 
nothing ; in the critical and historical inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture the theologian is free 
to follow the best guidance which modern 
discovery and modern research have pro¬ 
vided for him. And so the Abbe writes: 

“ Ainsi done, sur le terrain im'me oh s’exerce 
l’infaillible ms gist ere de l’Kglise, la recherche 
critique n’est pas inutile; elle n’est pas con- 
damnee d’avance; elle peut se mouvoir libre- 
ment dans les limites fixees par l’autorite de la 
tradition. Pour tout ce qui n’a pas trait a 
l’edification de la doctrine ebrfitienne, l’exegete 
catholique est parfaitement libre de suivre les 
lumieres qu’une connaissance plus exacte de 
l’histoire ancienne projette maintenant sur l’his- 
toire biblique. Nous pouvons a dinner sans 
craiute, que ]> doctrine catholique laisse a 
l’exegeso comme a la critique textuelle et ii la 


critique purement litteraire des ecrits bibliques 
la facultc de vivre, de croitre et de se perfec- 
tionner” (p. 57). 

Accordingly, the Abbo holds that it is the 
duty, not less than the right, of the Biblical 
student to avail himself of this liberty. 
The forced and artificial explanations of 
difficulties and discrepancies which satisfied 
a past generation must be given up. The 
Abbe grasps firmly the great principles that 
revelation is progressive, that in the doc¬ 
trines enunciated in the Bible a develop¬ 
ment is traceable, and that there ia a 
correlation always observable between the 
writings of which the Bible consists and 
the circumstances of the age in which they 
respectively originated. The Bible can 
only be properly understood, if regard be 
bad to the individuality of its different 
writers, and to the ideas and literary habits 
of the age in which they lived (p. 70). The 
historical hooks were composed upon prin¬ 
ciples different from those by which a 
modern historian would be guided ; and the 
“authenticity” of the prophetical writings 
does not depend upon the human title which 
they hear, but upon the Divine breath which 
has inspired them all. The Church has 
limited its definitions to matters of faith. 
It has affirmed the inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Bible, but it has never 
declared that a particular hook is the work 
of a particular author, or that it was com¬ 
posed in a particular manner (p. 50). Nor 
can the “ inerrancy ” of Scripture be main¬ 
tained, except within the domain of faith 
and morals; its statements on matters of 
history and science cannot be judged by 
it priori canons, but must be estimateA by 
the ordinary principles upon which evidence 
is judged. The early chapters of Genesis 
do not contain an exact history of the origin 
of the world and of humanity, but rather 
“ the religious philosophy of this history,” 
presented in a mould which has in part 
been derived from Babylonia (p. 31). 
The relation of these Biblical narratives 
to the Babylonian myths is examined more 
completely in Les Mythes Chaldcens de la 
Creation et du Deluge, with a supplement (on 
Zimmern’s and Delitzsch’s recent transla¬ 
tions of the Creation-epic) in the Revue des 
Religions, Mai-Juin, 1896. r a the scientific 
value of the Biblical cosir jgony, the Abbe 
utters golden words, such as we might wish 
were heard more frequently on the lips of 
dignitaries in our own Church: its science is 
that of the age in which it was written, and 
those who wrest its words for the purpose 
of harmonising it with the science of to-day, 
do so at the peril of Scripture, of the Church, 
and of the faith ( f tildes, pp. 23, 33, 81, &c., 
cf. Les Mythes Chaldcens, p. 29 sqq.). That, 
however, in spite of his general acceptance 
of the principles of modem criticism, the 
Abbe is very far from approving the ex¬ 
aggerations which sometimes accompany 
their application, is shown clearly by his 
review of Renan’s History of Israel in the 
Revue Anglo-Romaine (1896, Nos. 26 and 28), 
where many of the positions of this writer 
are criticised by him with some severity. 

Enough will have been said to illustrate 
the principles and aims which guide the 
Abbo Loisy in his work. His conclusions 
are substantially thoso to which, however 
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averse they might be to them at first, candour 
has nevertheless brought many loyal mem¬ 
bers of our own communion; and they 
rejoice to find themselves supported, in a 
quarter where, perhaps, they hardly ven¬ 
tured to expect it, by such an independent 
and powerful ally. 

8. R. Driver. 

Poemt of Uhland. Selected and Edited by 
Waterman T. Hewett, Professor of Ger¬ 
man in Cornell University. (Macmillans.) 
Having read from cover to cover this care¬ 
fully prepared selection, one is tempted to 
ask: Was it necessary to edit for English 
readers the poems of Uhland to the number 
of two hundred and odd ? Hardly a 
great poet of any country is more unequal 
in bis work than Uhland, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of whose genius Prof. Hewett 
has not made sufficiently apparent. 

While the collected works of most poets 
are sorry reading by reason of the Juvenilia 
in them, the reverse is the case with 
Uhland, of whom it might almost be said 
that his Juvenilia constitute his best work. 
" Die sterbenden Helden,” as high in 
matter as it is fine in manner; “ Der 
blinds Konig,” first in time and by 
no means last in quality of the long 
series of masterly ballads which make 
the poet’s fame; "Die sanften Tage” 
(the mere name of which is a sample of 
curiosa felicitas ); the perfeot " Sehiifer’s 
Sonntagslied ”; the happy-voiced “ Dee 
Knaben Berglied ” ; the little humoresque 
“ Entschluss”; the subtly beautiful “Der 
Kranz”; "Die Nonne,” set to musio by 
three masters and by unnumbered other 
composers; the world-famed " Das Schloss 
am Meer’’; the singular "Vom treuen 
Walther ”; the touching “ Abschied ”; 
“ Der Traum,” a story in three rich 
stanzas; “ Der schwarze Ritter,’’ an early 
instance of the poet’s power to paint in 
black and white—here is a series of 
Juvenilia such as few poets have left. 
For these poems were—it is interesting to 
remember—all the work of a lad in his 
teens. The " old ’’ note which has been often 
observed in the work of young poets is not 
missing in them. That a youth of eighteen 
should have written the tender and quaint 
" Lied eines Armen,” beginning" Ich bin so 
gar ein armer Mann,” supplies matter for 
reflection; and it is scarcely less remarkable 
that at the same age should have been pro¬ 
duced the wise ana beautiful " Gesang der 
Jiinglinge.” The pensiveness which marks 
such a poem as " Die Kapelle ” is common 
enough in the poetry of the young; but the 
artistic reticence shown in it is less common, 
and has found its reward in the circumstance 
that composers of no less eminence than 
Schumann, Raff, and Bruch have set it to 
music. These facts, well-known in Germany, 
may be gleaned from the information scat¬ 
tered up and down the notes appended to 
this English edition; but it would perhaps 
have been better if Prof. Hewett had 
made a dear statement concerning them 
in his biographical introduction, in which 
place, too, plainer emphasis might have 
been given to the penalty that Uhland paid 
for his early maturity. It is pathetic to 


find him complaining of "late criticism” produce something new, and not simply be 


in 1827, when he was in the prime of man- passive, and illuminate that which has been 
hood; to find him writing thirty-five years bestowed upon him.” The lack of ecstasy 
before his death: and passion in Uhland’s work has often 

“ Lob und Tadel wlrd mir jetzt, 1,6811 noticed. It might have been ex- 

I)ocb mich labt, mich Bchmerzst koines; pected that Prof. Hewett, in his note to 
Memo Hart’ iat hingeaeizt, the matchless quatrain called " Heim- 

\\ as ich rang, iat nicht mehr meines.” kehr,” would have pointed out that, 

Only eleven poems, it would seem, were condensed in these few lines, there is as 
written by Uhland after his forty-ninth much ecstasy and passion as will be found 
year, in other words, for the last twenty- in all Heine. Similarly, the student’s 
seven years of his life he was virtually attention might have been drawn to the 
silent, surely an almost unparalleled case in fact that, while lightness is oertainly not 


“ Lob und Tadel wird mir jetzt, 

Loch mich labt, mich schmeizst keines; 
Meine Hari’ iat hingeaeizt, 

Was ich rang, iat nicht mehr meines.” 


literature. 


the distinguishing feature of Uhland’s 


The estimate formed by Prof. Hewett of touch, there are few more charming fairy 
Uhland will be allowed by most who have poems in German than his " Herald.” In 
studied this poet to be, within its limits, very short, Prof. Hewett is too sparing of corn- 
just. It is as a writer of ballads that ment on the spirit of the poet’s work, while 


Uhland will be longest remembered, how- 
beit he essayed other forms of poetry, 
among them drama. But he may be for¬ 
given for writing even such a dull work as 


he is perhaps too garrulous on the letter of 
it. Thus, in connexion with such poems 
as "Untreue,” "Die Viitergruft," “Auf 
den Tod eines Lindgeistlichen,” and " Dsr 


“ Normiinnischer Brauch,” since into this Schafer,” he says much that is instructive, 


so-called dramatic poem he wove the ex¬ 


refrains from saying what is most 


quisite " Lied vom Miigdlein mit dem interesting: namely, that whereas the 
Ring.” This ballad, to which Prof. Hewett mystical is not a frequent feature of 
appends a copious and interesting note, is Uhland’s work, it was the mysticism in 
too little known in England, and the same is the two first-named which led Liszt to 
true of "Die drei Lieder,” very strange in set them to music. It is the same quality 
matter and manner, which is stated to be a which gives their beauty to the lines “ Auf 
free invention of the poet. It has the den Tod eines Landgeistlichen ”; and which 
ruggedness of a folk-song, and, as musicians again, it is to be suspected, made Heine see 
know, found an admirer in Schumann, in " Der Schafer ” the most beautiful of all 
Prof. Hewett says very justly of Uhland as Uhland’s poems. Prof. Hewett allows that 
a ballad-writer that he is Uhland had no gift of sustained effort; 

“ a master of the art of producing an impres- but he does not make clear that to this 

sion by suggestion. ... In this particular defect in him is to be ascribed not only 

he shares the power of the painter, whose work that he failed lamentably as a play- 

wins at once to the mood of his painting, but wright, but also that he never achieved 
leaves the observer to interpret the subtle im- success in a Bonnet. It may be added that 
pression by which he is moved.” the abstruse will be looked for in vain in 

It might be added that this impression is Uhland’s work, though Prof. Hewett finds a 
sometimes hard to interpret. This is pre- touch of it in the lines headed “ In ein 

eminently the case with such a ballad as Stammbuch ”; but these, if the truth must 

"Der gute Kameiad,” which should be be said, consist of well-worn platitudes, 
compared with Browning’s " Episode in the Another well-grounded opinion regarding 
French Gamp.” The English read after the Uhland is that he lacked tenderness. 

German will be felt to have a touch of some- This is felt by some painfully as they 

thing, the name for which in the case of a read " Der gute Kamerad,” and it is felt 


poet other than Browning would be senti 
mentalism. 


by almost ail as they read the distichs 
“Mutter und Kind.” To see, as Prof. 


A characteristic feature of Uhland’s Hewett does, in this last-named strained 
ballads is the music to which they are set by duologue "a delicate conceit gracefully ex- 
the poet himself. Sufficient to cite "Der pressed,” is to have curiously biassed vision. 
weiBse Hirsch,” with its orchestral refrain Not that Uhland failed to pen once in 


of " Husch, husch! pill, paff! tiara! ” 
Though seldom diffuse in his ballads, he 
produced once and again a long one, 


a while a pretty conceit. This must be 
allowed by everyone who has read his 
dainty little " Antwort,” and the stanzas 


such as the well-known "Des Bangers placed second in his series of poems headed 


Finch,” and the too little known " Ver “Nachruf.” Despite the labour beetowed 
Sacrum,” this last, as Prof. Hewett observes, by Prof. Hewett on his subject, it has 
“ the only ballad which can be compared escaped his observation that, while Uhland 
with those of Schiller, which are based upon found no difficulty in compressing a long 
an antique motive or incident, or illustrate story into a few stanzas, when he attempted 


the history of culture.” 

I have said that within its limits Prof. 
Hewett’s estimate of Uhland is just. It 


to condense thought the result was lament¬ 
able, as is especially evident in his so-called 
" Distichs.” A man having any wit 


does not seem to me that he sees Uhland would never havo given these to the 
from all or even from many points. He has world, and it remains remarkable that a 
not noticed that there is much in his work man who had some humour should have 
which can only be described by the epithet done so. That Uhland had some humour 
“facile”; that he was too often conven- of a typically German sort Prof. Hewett 
tional, too seldom original; that, in fact, leaves students to discover, instead of 
he summed up the case against himself in drawing their attention to the most note¬ 
writing to a friend in reference to his own worthy samples of it: namely, the poems 


work: "The poet should create, should I "Unstera,” 
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briidern,” “ Sehwiibische Ktmde,” and 
“ Die fromme Jagerin.” 

A commendable feature in this edition is 
that, in the case of every poem, the name 
of the English translator is given. Uhland 
has been fortunate in his translators, among 
the number being Longfellow, Bryant, 
Thackeray, Mangan, and the late Prof. 
Blackie. That all of his work has not been 
translated will surprise no one. Prof. 
Skeat was, it seems, brave enough to 
English the spirited drinking song “Wir 
sind nicht mehr am ersten Glas ” ; but the 
interesting sample of a species of song more 
rare—the eating song—to be found among 
Uhland’s poems under the toothsome name 
of “ Metzelsuppenlied,” has not apparently 
yet found a translator. 

It was another happy idea on the part of 
Prof. Hewett to transfer from Friinkel’s 
edition of “ Uhland’s Werke ” the list of 
poems set to music as drawn up by Dr. 
Max Pried lander. There is, we are told, 
hardly any German poet besides Goethe 
whose work has been so often set to 
music as that of Uhland: Brahms, Bruch, 
Bulow, Kreutzer, Liszt, Lowe, Mendelssohn, 
Baff, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, and 
"Weber have all borne testimony to its 
high musical quality, though it did not 
commend itself to Franz, nor, by a 
curious instance of extremes meeting, to 
Beethoven. It is worth noting that the 
poem which has been most frequently 
set is “ Fruhlingsglaube,” well known in 
Schubert’s setting, and also in music com¬ 
monly ascribed to Mendelssohn, but which 
was actually composed by his sister, Fanny 
Hensel. Perhaps some musicians will learn 
with pleasure that among the few poems 
of Uhland not set to music by famous com¬ 
posers are the following: “ Munch und 
Schafer,” a charming little duologue; “Lauf 
der Welt,” a novelette in three stanzas; 
11 Seliger Tod,” an octave in words; “ Der 
Ungenannten,” two stanzas rich in feeling 
most delicately expressed; two “ Wander- 
lieder,” the one beginning “ Lebe wohl, lebe 
wohl, mein Lieb,” and very strongly charged 
with emotion, the other that wonder-work 
of German fancy called “Einkehr”; and 
finally, the sturdy “ Siegfrieds Schwert,” 
which should be set to music for a boy. 
It is written in Uhland’s finest patriotic vein, 
and Prof. Hewett does not fail to point 
out that it is his patriotic poems which have 
given to Uhland a national reputation. He 
is before everything else what his country¬ 
men term “ fatherlandish.” In this place 
it may perhaps be said softly that many of 
his' so-called Vaterlandische Gedichte are 
merely rimed Radical journalism, as Radical 
journalism was understood in the early 
decades of this century. The fatherland 
represented in them is too often merely 
little Wirtemberg, while the policy advo¬ 
cated is that of a native of Tubingen, 
to whom a native of Gotha was “ a 
foreigner.” 

Like all Uhland’s editors, Prof. Hewett 
lays emphasis on the high moral tone and 
robust healthiness which pervade his work: 
men* tana might be inscribed upon almost 
every page he ever wrote. He who loves 
sweetest melancholy may be repelled by 
Uhland, who rather describes the charac¬ 


teristic of the early work of other poets 
than his own in the lines : 

“Anfangs sind wir fast zu kluglich, 

Strumen endlos Thiiinen aus ; 

Leben diinkt uns zu aUtiiglicb, 

Sterbon muss uns Mann und Maus.” 

That Uhland lived in the days of land¬ 
scape painting as a leading feature of poetry 
everyone may be assumed to know. With 
reference to his attitude towards nature 
Prof. Hewett has something to say which 
is worth noting. Uhland, according to him, 

“found delight in nature. Many of his 
earlier poems were a mere mirror of external 
impressions. They show a sensitive youth, 
moved upon from without. But the poet rose 
above this tendency, and later poems are 
exquisite pictures of some single mood of 
nature.” 

What is here said is very true, but all is 
not said. It is not pointed out that with 
Uhland, as with the old painters, landscape 
was always a background only, and, to 
the last, was rendered with much conven¬ 
tionalism. This is the case in some of the 
instances cited by Prof. Hewett, and also 
in the “ Lied des Gefangenen,” a skylark 
poem, not after the manner of Shelley, but 
—at a greater distance—after the manner 
of Wordsworth. Not that Uhland was 
generally Wordsworthian in his treatment 
of nature. Nature was not a sanctuary to 
him as it was to the English poet. This 
conviction is forced on one after reading his 
“ Friihlingslieder,” the lightness and trite¬ 
ness in which culminates in the closing song, 
“ Friihlingslied des Recenzenten.” Perhaps 
the finest bits of landscape-painting to be 
found in Uhland are the three perfect 
pictures contained in the poem named “ Der 
Riiuber.” 

Uhland’s great technical skill has not 
escaped the observation of Prof. Hewett, 
who comments more than once on his treat¬ 
ment of metre and rime. A very interest¬ 
ing study of prosody might be made in con¬ 
nexion with this writer, who rings the 
changes very cunningly in verse. Enough 
to mention here his beautiful “Schafers 
Sonntagslied,” where the last line harks 
back to the first with so fine an effect; or 
“ Ruhethal,” made up of six lines, the first 
and last of which rime; or “ Des Gold- 
schmieds Tbchterlein,” “ Traum,” and “ Die 
Nonne,” in each of which an unrimed line 
is subtly introduced among the rimed— 
a characteristic feature of Uhland’s work. 
Another poem technically of high interest 
is “ Bertran de Bom.” An editor of Uhland 
does well who draws the reader’s attention 
to these matters; and he should certainly 
point out also that “mahnt” and “Land,” 
“ sehnet ” and “ ertonet,” and other similar 
rimes abounding in Uhland are as little to 
be considered legitimate as “Siid” and 
“ Lied,” which, Prof. Hewett explains, are 
rimes “according to the South-German pro¬ 
nunciation.” 

Prof. Hewett’s English is sometimes 
remarkable. “ More priceless” is an ugly 
pleonasm, and “the failure of success” 
is not a phrase to be extolled. In the 
note to “Lied der zwei Wanderer” the 
sense is lost in a tangle of words; in that to 
“ Die Makderin,” which contains a subtle 
piece of criticism, there is a startling sole¬ 


cism, if it be not a printer’s error; and 
elsewhere in the notes and in the biographi¬ 
cal introduction will be found instances of 
such loose constructions as the following: 

“ Simple reflection [the passage is translated 
from Uhland] or the expression of feelings, 
however beautiful it may be, and however 
much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may 
delight me, it does not seem to me true poetry” 
—“ the passion which these plays represent is 
noble and sustained, and the sentiments lofty ” 
—“ the poet thus associates Beatrice with 
Dante’s future fame, from whom his loftiest 
inspiration came” — “Eberhard, however, 
oaused wood to be brought from the forest, 
which was covered with pitch and petroleum ” 
—“ Uhland began a drama based upon the old 
Norman custom of requiring the guest to pay 
for his entertainment by narrating some adven¬ 
ture, on June 15, 1814, which was executed on 
February 14 and 15, 1815.” 

The spelling throughout is, of course, 
Transatlantic. But I like to think that the 
typesetter and not the professor of Oornell 
University is responsible for the ortho¬ 
graphy in such words as “ strophy,” 
“Schwabia,” “hight,” “orbituary.” A 
few other errata may bs noticed. The 
printing of immer for “nimmer” makes 
sorry stuff of the opening couplet of 
“ Mutter und Kind”; the name of Roland’s 
sister in “ Klein Roland ” is spelt alternately 
“ Berta ” and “ Bertha ” ; in “ Das Kloster 
Hirschau” “steht” is printed itehr ; and 
clerical errors will be found in the bio. 
graphical notice (p. lvii.), in the closing 
notes (p. 253), and in the text (p. 81). 

‘ To sum up. This book with all its faults 
is a valuable contribution to Anglo-German 
literature; and while there is much in it 
that challenges criticism, there is also much 
that merits high praise. 

Elsa D’EsTEBM-KsaLiNa. 


The Life of Sir John Franklin. By H. D. 

Traill. (John Murray.) 

Sailob, explorer, colonial governor—Frank¬ 
lin’s life was well filled. Born on April 18, 
1786, he had, before the completion of his 
fifteenth year, received his “ baptism of 
fire ” at the Battle of Copenhagen; and 
when, in 1818, he started on his first Arctic 
expedition, he had already seen much and 
varied service, including the thickest of the 
fight at Trafalgar. Then came the years of 
Arctic discovery: first as second in command, 
in 1818, under Capt. Buchan; next as com¬ 
mander of the expedition that started in 
1819 to make its way across the Hudson’s 
Bay territory, and explore the American 
shores of the Polar sea, returning to 
England in the autumn of 1822 after the 
endurance of terrible hardships; then again 
as commander of an expedition of very 
similar character in the years 1825 to 1827. 
Three years afterwards he was commanding 
a ship in the Mediterranean, and taking 
an active part in the struggles, diplomatic 
and other, that accompanied the birth of the 
young kingdom of Greece. Later, in 1836, 
he started from England as governor of 
Tasmania, a post which he occupied for 
about six years, not altogether happily. 
Then finally, for it was the end, in the 
summer of 1845 he sailed northwards once 
moro-Hiailed oh that voyage from which 
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neither he nor a single one of his companions 
ever returned; sailed into the darkness 
which it took long, long years to even 
partially dispel. 

Such a life obviously offers the most 
admirable material for the biographer ; and 
so much has already been written about 
Franklin as explorer, that there would 
scarcely, perhaps, have been room for a book, 
even executed with Mr. Traill’s ability, that 
purposed merely to tell once more the story 
of Franklin’s achievements in Arctic dis¬ 
covery, and of the efforts made to pierce 
through the cloud that enveloped his fate. 
But the object of the present volume is by 
no means merely this. As the author says: 

“What Franklin did may bo sufficiently well 
known to his countrymen already. What he 
was —how kindly and affectionate, how modest 
and magnanimous, bow loyal in his friendships, 
how faithful in his allegiance to duty, how 
deeply and unaffectedly religious—has never 
been and never could be known to any but his 
intimates. But that knowledge ought not to 
be confined to them. The character of such 
men as Franklin is, in truth, as much a natioual 
possession as their fame and work.” 

So thought those who knew and loved 
him, and especially so thought his niece, 
Miss Sophia Cracroft. Sho had collected 
a mass of material, intending herself to 
fashion it into a fit memorial of her uncle. 
First ill-health, then death, frustrated her 
purpose. The material which she had 
gathered together with pious hands was 
passed on by her executors to Mr. Traill. , 

A better disposal could not have been 
made. Mr. Traill has just the right feeling 
and touch for the execution of such a 
biography. He is grave and judicious, full 
of intelligent sympathy, but a sympathy 
that never warps the judgment; and he has 
the skilled craftsman’s sense of measure and 
proportion. In the narrative of adventure 
and record of achievement he is vigorous 
and clear, and it is with the pen of a 
practised critic of affairs that he treats of 
Franklin’s tenure of the governorship of 
Tasmania. While as to what lies behind 
the outward act in discovery or administra¬ 
tion—as to the essential Franklin, the 
Franklin intime, if I may borrow the French 
expression—he lives again in these pages, 
a man every inch of him, and altogether 
good and lovable. 

Interest in Arctic discovery is once more 
keenly excited at the present moment; and 
it is as one of the great pioneers in that 
held, as one of the martyrs of exploration, 
that Franklin must always be chiefly rer 
membered. This book, therefore, should 
have, as it deserves to have, many readers. 
But—and this is said without the slightest 
disparagement to Mr. Traill’s excellent 
narrative of his hero’s adventures by land 
and sea—I confess that what has struck 
me most in the present biography, apart, 
perhaps, from the evidences of Franklin’s 
earnest piety, is the account of Franklin’s 
colonial governorship. That this was the 
period of his life to which he himself looked 
back with least satisfaction seems highly 
probable, and it is pretty clear that he 
received a scant measure of courtesy, or 
even justice, from the Government of the 
day. In truth, one may doubt whether the 


admirable qualities which he possessed 
specially fitted him to cope with the diffi¬ 
culties of the position—the petty intrigues 
rife in a small and raw community, the dis¬ 
loyalty of self-seeking subordinates, and the 
doctrinarianism of the philosophical Radical 
in high places at home. To satisfactorily 
administer a young colony must be hard 
enough. But when that colony is also a 
penal settlement, and the faddist has the 
convict iu hand, the difficulty approaches 
the confines of the impossible. The pages 
in which Mr. Traill deals with all this 
episode form a quite admirable little 
political treatise. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


“ Tite Aroady Library.” Scholar Gipsies. 

By John Buchan. (John Lane.) 

That abiding restlessness and consuming 
melancholy, which are ever the lot of the 
thoughtful soul when brought face to face 
with nature, form the staple of Mr. Buchan’s 
essays. The sweetest of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s poems supplies him with a motive. 
He rambles day and night among the glens 
and moors of the Border district—here con¬ 
versing with a shepherd, and there joining 
a tramp on his wanderings; but his eye is 
ever on the colours and softened outlines of 1 
the distant landscape, while his reflections 
are tinged with the sombre hue inseparable 
from a philosopher’s outlook over man and 
his destiny. No more charming or sug¬ 
gestive a country can in truth be chosen by 
a vagabond than the Borders. It is beautiful 
in itself; legend and ballad-poetry have 
everywhere cast their enchantment over the 
rivers and hills. Scott, Hogg, Wilson, 
Wordsworth, and many more, have flung 
their spells over its famous spots. No man 
whose mind is well furnished with Scotch 
stories and verse can journey through it 
unmoved. With ordinary travellers, how¬ 
ever, only the more prominent places and 
sites of the district are noticed. A 
thousand glens and mountain tracks, ruined 
castles, wayside inns, old houses, have a 
tale for the man who dwells among them, 
knows them intimately in fair or foul 
weather, and has spent, it may be, a life in 
studying their legends and sifting out 
history from myth. It may be gathered that 
Mr. Buchan has thus lovingly worked in the 
Borders. His steps have led him far from 
the beaten track, so that, for many, the 
first interest of his little book consists in his 
descriptions of scenes comparatively close to 
civilisation, and yet from their seclusion 
seldom seen even by the professed artist or 
poet. Thus the reader makes the acquaint¬ 
ance of lonely Tweed Muir, where rises the 
river of romance ; of Manor Water and the 
Black Dwarf’s country; of the curious Drove 
Road, by which cattle were formerly driven 
after Falkirk Tryst to the south; of the 
Moffat mountains, the Devil’s Beef Tub, 
and other delightful resorts to be carefully 
borne in mind by sensible travellers for a 
jaunt next summer. 

The author wields a practised pen, and in 
a few touches of it selects the salient 
points of these striking Lowland landscapes. 
Occasionally his words almost flash into 
poetry, and he never overwhelms his reader 
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with a catalogue of the beauties of eaoh 
scene, after the fashion of the guide-books. 
It is a pity that he has not been well 
seconded by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. This 
artist’s etchings cannot be commended. 
“ April in tho Hills ” is black, and much 
more like “ October in the Valleys,” while 
“ Upland Greenery ’’ is sad indeed. Scotch 
landscapes are often blurred with rain and 
mists, hut the greatest lover of outdoor 
Scotland never saw such skies and clouds as 
Mr. Cameron’s needle has here depicted. 
“ Afternoon,” again, might cause Durer to 
turn in his grave. 

Mr. Buchan muses pleasantly on man and 
his connexion with these quiet Lowland 
spots. Pastoral peace and happiness, the 
fisherman’s skill, the keeper’s night-watch— 
these and the like furnish him with abun¬ 
dant food for meditation. “ The Men of 
the Uplands ” is the title of one of his best 
essays, which strikingly depicts the sturdy, 
kindly, independent nature of the men of 
Lowland burn and heather. Lovers of 
landscape may learn much from “Nature 
and the Art of Words.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Buchan’s thoughts on “Mile¬ 
stones ” are somewhat trite and thin, while 
surgeons, parish priests, and those who 
are most acquainted with death will soaroely 
echo his sentiments on it: 

“The growth of domesticity and funereal 
anticipation means, alas' the decadenoe of 
high valour and brave carelessness. For it is a 
written law that he who lives some years in 
a dreadful looking-for of judgment becomes 
chicken-hearted and goes whimpering to meet 
it, whereas had it come to him by surprise, in 
the ordinary course of life, he would have 
greeted it like a man.” 

Anyone who is fond of rambling in mid¬ 
summer idleness, knapsack on back, through 
a noteworthy district will heartily greet 
Mr. Buchan’s acquaintance. He teaches 
how to walk to some purpose, and opens 
eyes to what perhaps they have not pre¬ 
viously observed. Those who love Glanvil's 
pale-faced recluse and sympathise with his 
wild-eyed melancholy will enjoy Mr. 
Buchan’s company. Perhaps they are 
archaio words and expressions ; but the 
language can hardly away with “ im- 
moment,” “ mementoes of finitude,” “ me¬ 
morised,” “Btelled eyes,” and the like. 
May a bird lover, too, suggest that when 
Mr. Buchan speaks of a thrush “ screaming 
through the thicket,” he means a black¬ 
bird? With these qualifications, all who 
enjoy outdoor life and a romantic country 
will be delighted with Scholar Gipsies. It 
is hopeless to expeot that any printer will 
allow the spelling “ gypsies.” 

M. G. Watkins. 


Federation and Empire : a Study in Politios. 
By T. A. Spalding. (Henry.) 

Ever since the late Mr. Parnell set himself, 
with all his great tenacity and hardihood, to 
make a fool of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, politicians of all sorts have been 
compelled to exercise themselves on the 
problem: how is the House of Commons, 
as we know it, to get through its work? 
Some have been content to think, if not to 
say, that no great harm is done If it dose 
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not; but most have sought refuge in schemes 
of devolution, by which more or less sub¬ 
ordinate assemblies in different parts of the 
kingdom might be created for the purpose 
of undertaking more or less unimportant 
parts of the legislation now in the hands of 
Parliament. To this inquiry Mr. Spalding 
makes a very interesting contribution in his 
present book. 

He begins with a novel application of 
statistics to the activity of Parliament, and 
endeavours, by means of tables and per¬ 
centages, and those diagrams and tracings 
that appear to represent a flash of black 
lightning entangled in the meshes of a 
fishing net, to demonstrate that Scotland 
and Ireland have had less than their fair 
Bhare of attention from the Legislature, and 
that the “predominant partner” has in¬ 
creasingly monopolised the publio time, till 
the sister kingdoms are left with their 
separate measures grievously in arrear: 

“It is useless,” he says, “to record the 
results of one, two, or three years only, because 
it might chance that they would be contradicted 
if other years had been selected. I propose, 
therefore, in order to consider th' 1 subject as 
exhaustively as possible, to submit an analysis 
of legislation between 1707 and 1800, and also 
between 1801 and 1890, and an analysis of 
debates for the latter period—that is, for the 
nine complete decades which have elapsed since 
the union with Ireland. But the figures for 
each year would be bewildering, and would 
also perhaps mislead. To submit them in the 
form of annual results would be open to the 
manifest objection, that one Act, one debate, 
may in time value be equal to thirty other 
Acts or debates. To obviate this difficulty the 
decade, not the year, has been made the time 
unit. The legislation and discussions for each 
decade have been averaged. By this method 
the great and the small are reduced to one 
common measure of value.” 

The difficulty, however, is by no means 
obviated by any such arbitrary averages; 
and even giving Mr. Spalding credit for 
every care and impartiality in his prodigious 
task, the reader has, after all, to confess 
that nothing could be more unconvincing 
than this mode of statistical proof. The 
fact is, that the work of Parliament ought 
not to be dealt with as if it were the crush- 
ings of a gold mine or the output of a 
colliery. That the Irish members generally, 
the Scotch often, and the English sometimes, 
are dissatisfied with the amount of par¬ 
liamentary attention they receive is painfully 
true; that Parliament attempts to deal with 
too many matters is true also, so long as 
loquacity and conceit remain common fail¬ 
ings of public men. But these facts need 
no statistical proof; and if Mr. Spalding 
seeks to go further, and to claim some 
definite fraction of parliamentary time or 
some definite proportion of Bills and Acts 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland re¬ 
spectively (Wales and its separate claims he 
ignores), he at once gets upon the treacherous 
ground of unproved assumption. For what 
it is worth, however, his conclusion is this: 

“These faots give colour to the presumption 
that the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
has been, as the Parliament of Great Britain 
was, at heart and in fact the Parliament of 
England. The work has been mainly and is 
increasingly English work. Its federal legis¬ 
lation has decreased; its Irish legislation has 
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not increased; its Scotch legislation has in¬ 
creased only slightly and has recently shown 
signs of decrease. The English interest only 
shows a definite expansion. We should expect 
to find the percentage of England large, but 
we should also expect to find the percentage of 
each state approximately uniform in each 
decade. If each state had succeeded in 
securing a fair proportion of legislative atten¬ 
tion, that result must have ensued. But instead 
of it we find the commander of the largest 
battalion annexing more and more of the 
common property. England recedes occasion- 
ally, but only to take a greater spring up¬ 
wards. The other states make a slight re¬ 
covery at times, but only to lose more ground 
in the end.” p 

Here is a huge begging of the question; 
but the next step is even more unsound. The 
three kingdomsdo not getas much legislation 
as they are severally entitled to: worse than 
that, what they get is not to their liking. 
It is not invariably voted by a majority of 
the representatives of that part of the 
kingdom to whioh it specially applies; and 
thus it lacks the moral force given by the 
assent of those who have to obey it, and 
the political torce due to the satisfaction 
of those whom it attempts to benefit. 

“ No school of constitutional theorists has yet 
arisen to advocate that a government, osten¬ 
sibly based upon the will of the majority, 
should in fact give effect to the will of the 
minority. . . . But salutary as the doctrine 
[that legislation must conform to the will of the 
majority] is, it is nevertheless being gradually 
destroyed, because one of the results of the 
Acts of Union has been to give members of the 
Bfouse of Commons the right to vote upon 
Bills which do not affect the interests of the 
nationalities which they represent, to aid in 
passing laws which their constituents will not 
be compelled to obey. . . . There are many 
unsolved questions which affect Scotland only, 
such as the Established Church question, which 
English and Irish members may conceivably 
settle in a manner opposed to the wishes of the 
Scotch majority. Scotland is liable at any 
moment to be subjected to a law which, so 
far as she is concerned, is merely a parlia¬ 
mentary proclamation. . . . Thus we see that 
our present system of government, which is 
ostensibly based upon the theory that the will 
of the majority ought to prevail, is, in fact, so 
far. as the affairs of each State are concerned, 
an ingenious device for enabling the minority 
to triumph. England, Ireland, and Scotland 
are each in their turn liable to be subjected to 
legislation, which they would reject if the 
opinion of those who have to obey the law 
were alone consulted. They are subjected to 
it by irresponsible persons, who themselves 
stand outside the scope of it. TstgiaUfiAn 
carried in such a fashion is as much an act of 
tyranny, as if it were imposed by a royal pro¬ 
clamation or a republican ordinance.” 

These amusing paradoxes are made by 
Mr. Spalding the basis of the practical 
portion of his book. Animated by dislike 
to the Acts of Union—-the Scotch as well as 
the Irish—and enamoured, somewhat blindly 
perhaps, of a federal system as such, for 
reasons which he does not clearly explain, 
he proposes to remedy the tyranny of the 
present Parliament by splitting it and its work 
into sections. Here he is at his best: he is 
reasonable, he is ingenious, and he is not 
unpractical; and his plan for federating 
the United Kingdom with the least dis¬ 
turbance to existing law or practioe is, if 
the thing were to be done at all, really 


meritorious. He desires no written con¬ 
stitution; he provides for no constituent 
assembly. “ The Imperial Parliament 
remains the sovereign controller of the 
constitution, ‘ the ever-wakeful legislator.’” 
He would establish assemblies meeting in 
the capitals of what he calls the “ states 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—and not 
necessarily consisting of the same represen¬ 
tatives as those, who would sit in the 
Imperial Parliament. But 
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remain unaltered. The States Assemblies would 
continue to send up their measures to the 
House, of Lords, and that House would con¬ 
sider m the first place if they were in fact 
purely States Bills under the terms of the 
statute which oreated the States Assemblies. 
t>-ii ® Lords decided that they were States 
Bills, they would proceed with them in the 
ordinary course; if they considered that the 
proposed legislation was federal in its soope, 
they would send it down to the Imperial 
House of Commons. By such a course of 
procedure every Bill, whether state or federal, 
which reoeived the Boyal Assent would become 
an act of the sovereign Parliament, and would 
appear in the Statute Book as such.” 


This is ingenious ; whether it would work 
is another matter. Mr. Spalding has already 
written about the House of Lords: possibly 
unless he could have the privilege of recon¬ 
stituting it as well as the House of Commons, 
even his federal plan would not actually 
satisfy him. Still, on the face of it, this is a 
scheme for utilising existing constitutional 
machinery so far as possible, and for 
achieving as much as may be under the 
form familiar to the country already; and 
so far so good. Next, it is a thoroughly 
tentative plan : 

“ Our first step in the direction of federation 
must be a very short step. The concessions to 
the States Assemblies must be in respect of 
those subjects which most peculiarly affeot the 
interests of the State, and which are least likely 
to give rise to State action, whioh would offend 
the sentiments of other States. We must select 
in the first instance for delegation the non- 
contentious business. . . . But this plan 
by no means satisfy the aspirations of Ireland. 
True, and that is the concession, whioh is 
demanded of Ireland, on account of England’s 
want of confidence, reasonable or unreasonable, 
in Ireland’s capacity to manage her own affairs 
discreetly and justly. ... The States 
Assemblies will be put on their good behaviour. ” 

There is a reasonableness about this, 
which Lord Rosebery himself could not 
surpass; and even a mistaken reform 
approached in such a spirit would lose half 
of its capacity for mischief. But, after all, 
the whole thing is academic. Mr. Spalding 
has persuaded himself, and thinly he 
has proved to others, that Ireland and 
Scotland certainly, and England in a large 
measure, dislike the present state of things; 
that the cause of that dislike is the attempt 
to govern what is really a federation of 
states as if it were one nation; and that by 
frankly adopting a federal constitution all 
would be well. What is there in the dis¬ 
content of Sootland, such as it is, that an 
extension of local government would not 
cure ? What is there in the discontent of 
Ireland, when it is fanned into activity, 
that would be appeased by any experi¬ 
mental federalism ? What is there in 
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English dissatisfaction that would even 
tolerate the transmutation of our ancient 
constitution in this fashion ? There is 
another matter which Mr. Spalding has not 
considered at all. The United Kingdom 
is not merely a collection of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen, all busy with their 
own affairs. It is the head of a great 
and varied Empire. Parliament has not 
only to consider gas and water bills, but 
world-wide imperial interests. We have 
our colonies as well as ourselves to defend, 
and that against jealous, strong, and greedy 
powers. la a federation likely to be prompt, 
decided, and tenacious even in defence ? Is 
it likely to be an acceptable head to the 
other members of our empire ? And if the 
answer is, that, as regards imperial interests 
and Imperial defence, no substantial change 
will be made, then the terms “ federal ” 
and “states” assemblies are inapplicable, 
and the prospect of ever getting beyond the 
initial step of a mere devolution of local 
government is illusory. As a plea for un¬ 
loading the parliamentary burden of to-day 
Mr. Spalding’s book is timely, if not very 
necessary; but as a plan for the relief of 
Parliament it proposes too much or would 
achieve too little. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


new novels. 

Goddesses Three. By D. Hugh Pryce. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Two on a Tandem. By Charles Jamed. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Moniieur Paulot■ By Sir Hubert E. H. 

Jeraingham. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Hie Sorrows of a Golfer's Wife. By Mrs. 

E. Kennard. (White.) 

A Fair Palmist. By Amyot Sagon. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

The Sin of Another. By “ Incognita.” 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Jo of Auchendorau. By E. Crawford. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By L. T. Meade 
and Clifford Halifax, M.D. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century. By 
“ Zero.” (Digby, Long & Co.) 

An aristocratic family with a taint of mad¬ 
ness in it is no novelty, especially when that 
family is an Austrian one. In Goddesses 
Three insanity, or feigned insanity, plays 
a very prominent part. The story, in fact, 
turns upon supposed hereditary madness 
in the noble family of Adlofstein. The 
head of the house is found mysteriously 
slain, and his successor vows vengeance upon 
the murderer. He gets on the wrong scent, 
however, and discovers in the end that the 
culprit is the second wife of the dead Baron. 
She even makes several attempts to poison 
the son, and endeavours to persuade others 
that the hereditary curse is upon him. Mr. 
Pryce justifies his title by three girls, one 
of whom, Evangelina, eventually marries 
the young Baron, the others being the 
daughters of a neighbouring nobleman. 
There are one or two powerful scenes in 
the novel, and several strongly drawn char¬ 


acters. The author does not wait for the 
dilatory justice of heaven to punish his 
villains, but makes a clean sweep of them— 
men and women alike—in the awful holo¬ 
caust which actually occurred in the Bing 
Theatre at Vienna some years ago. It is 
a ghastly finale to a weird story. 

Two on a Tandem is a delightful piece of 
comedy wherewith to while away a pleasant 
hour. It is published in the series of 
“ Books for Bicyclists,” but even those who 
have not yet put themselves on the wheel— 
if there be any such—can enjoy it. Two 
young fellows start out on a cycling tour 
t hrough Kent. They were not total strangers 
to the wheel, for one of them had already 
had two hundred and fifty-seven heavy 
falls, fifteen sprains of the ankle, a frac¬ 
tured collar-bone, and five incised wounds 
on the leg. The various incidents of the 
Kentish tour, pathetic and humorous, are 
cleverly described. The travellers fail in 
with a clergyman and his wife and daughter, 
who are also doing the “ circular tour,” as 
we may call it. The daughter is so charming 
that both the partners on the tandem fall in 
love with her, and both propose, only to 
find that the lovely creature is already en¬ 
gaged. Then Number One falls back upon 
the fascinating original of a photogravure 
which he carries about with him, and to 
whom he has been momentarily untrue; 
and Number Two does the same by his 
divine Oorinda. They return to town only 
to discover that they both adore the same 
girl, while they accidentally witness her 
marriage to a third lover. 

Sir Hubert Jerningham’s sketch in the 
“ Century Library,” Monsieur Paulot , is 
admirably written; but what it possesses in 
style it rather lacks in interest. Yet the 
central character, with his noble effacement 
of self, is well drawn, and for his sake one 
goes on with the story to the end. The 
ramifications of the Touraine family, whose 
varying fortunes are traced by the author, 
are somewhat puzzling to follow, as family 
discoveries tread rapidly upon each other. 
But it is at least pleasant to meet with a 
cultured writer. 

A good deal of amusement is to be got 
out of The Sorrows of a Golfer's Wife. The 
various stages of the golfing fever are care¬ 
fully followed, as they seize upon a country 
gentleman, and “ work like madness in the 
brain ” of his poor wife. Everything gives 
way to the insane passion. The enthusiastic 
golfer drags out his gardener, butler, and 
others by turns, until every household duty 
is neglected. When the weather forbids 
the sport ont of doors, he practises in 
the drawing-room, smashing numbers of 
beautiful objects with his lofter. Ladies 
also fall under the spell; and he lacerates 
his wife’s heart first by golfing with the 
children’s governess and kissing her under 
the hedge, and then with a Lady Marshall, 
who follows him about wherever he goes. 
Certainly one sympathises with the yonng 
wife in her sorrows. The niblick, as well 
as the bicycle, has much to answer for. 

There are some highly improbable inci¬ 
dents in A Fair Palmist, but it is well 
written and very exciting. A promising 
young Bculptor is found dead in his studio, 
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and a coroner’s jury finds that he has shot 
himself; but Haidee Gonzales, who has 
loved him, decides that he has been 
murdered, and with all her Eastern fierce¬ 
ness of blood she resolves on tracking his 
murderer to his doom. After some years 
she succeeds in bringing Sir Colin Dalkeith, 
a friend of the sculptor, to trial; and he 
is actually condemned to death, before it is 
conclusively discovered that he was not the 
murderer. He is pardoned, and by and by 
the whole story of the ghastly tragedy is 
unravelled. Love and jealousy are con¬ 
spicuous elements in a story which, it may 
fairly be said, is considerably above the 
average. 

“Incognita” is evidently new to the 
business of fiction; but, despite its faults, 
The Sin of Another is very readable. What 
we have to complain of is that that fioe 
fellow Dick Grimshaw sacrifices himself 
too much to save his utterly worthless 
brother. Further, because of his ohivalrous 
feelings, he voluntarily endures an eternal 
separation from the one woman whom he 
has ever loved. A second sketch, “ Jack 
Gordon’s Love-Story,” is conceived upon 
very similar lines. Here the hero is like¬ 
wise separated by grim fate from the lady 
of his love; and while she is married to a 
man whom she cannot esteem, Gordon goes 
from her “ to be a wanderer on the face of 
the earth from henceforth for ever.” Whan 
next we meet with “Incognita” we trust 
she will be in a less pessimistic vein. 

Jo of Auchendorass deals with the sorrows 
and troubles of a Scotch girl, who leaves her 
father’s homely manse for London, where 
she goes into society and captivates many 
hearts. She is a bright, lovable creature, 
although she has spent nearly all her life 
in pinching poverty and dreary household 
cares. However, she has her reward at 
last in the faithful love of Anthony Jolland, 
the son of an immensely wealthy man, but 
one who prefers to work for the good of the 
suffering poor of the East End instead of 
enjoying the luxuries of the West. His 
social Badicalism almost paralyses his 
parents. But in course of time they are 
unable to stand against his true nobility of 
heart. The gaunt, hard-worked Scotch 
minister is admirably drawn, as are also 
his young daughters, each of whom has an 
individuality of her own. In some respects 
this volume is the best upon our list. 

Mrs. Meade and Dr. Halifax continue 
their triumphant course of exciting medical 
stories in Dr. Rumsey's Patient. Remember¬ 
ing Mrs. Meade’s early career as a novelist 
of the quiet and unsensational order, we 
cannot but feel surprised at her present 
writings; but we are obliged to confess 
that there is considerable fascination 
about them. The one now before us is 
among the best. Its great merit rests in 
the development of its central idea, which 
happens in this case to be connected with 
the curse of heredity. The mental lesion 
which sometimes causes a man to forget the 
most important actions of his life almost 
immediately after they have taken place is 
a thing by no means hitherto unknown in 
fiction; but Mrs. Meade and her colleague 
have in this volume utilised it with much 
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skill. Young Squire Awdrey slays a man 
in self-defence; and a friend, who is entirely 
innocent, is condemned to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for the deed. The mother of the 
condemned man knows that her son is 
guiltless, and sets herself resolutely to the 
task of discovering the real offender. A 
young girl who has been loved by the dead 
man, but who is herself passionately attached 
to Awdrey, is the connecting link of the whole 
affair, as she saw the crime perpetrated. 
Readers must find out the rest for them¬ 
selves, and we think they will be greatly 
interested in doing it. Notwithstanding a 
certain awkwardness in the putting together 
of some of the incidents, on the whole the 
story is ably constructed. 

While the style of the anonymous volume 
entitled A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury leaves something to be desired, its 
matter is worthy of commendation. It is 
curious that both the story which furnishes 
the title to the volume, and also a second 
one called “ An Anachronism,” turn on the 
virtue of self-sacrifice. In the former case 
Sir Godfrey Joslyne, and his wife, Lady 
Elfreda, are deeply moved by the inequali¬ 
ties of the world and the miseries of the 
poor. But while Lady Elfreda is in favour 
of heroic measures, such as the surrender of 
wealth and property, Sir Godfrey favours 
the lifting-up polioy as regards the masses. 
He proved himself to be the better philan¬ 
thropist and the truer Christian by losing 
his life in saving from fire a desperate 
character who had wronged him. In the 
second case Kenneth Vyvyan was actuated 
by the same lofty principles. When he had 
succeeded to the title and estates of Lord 
Carruthers, and accidentally learned that 
the true heir was probably living in a 
foreign dime, he did not wait for his 
possible re-appearance, but actually sought 
him out and yielded up everything to him. 
As a noble climax to a worthy life, he 
perished in order to save a comrade at sea. 
The stories are wholesome and elevating. 

G. Babnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

<J tinker Worthies. By W. Garrett Horder. 
(Headley Bros.) It is an interesting col¬ 
lection of papers that Mr. Horder has pub¬ 
lished — in the neatest of forms — upon 
some important members of the Society of 
Friends. He seems to think, however, that 
he cannot show fitting honour to the subjects 
of his sketches without disparaging the repre¬ 
sentatives of other creeds with whom he com¬ 
pares them. Faber’s “ verses ” are poor, for¬ 
sooth, because Faber was a mere theologian or 
ecclesiastic, and his hymns did not grow, like 
Whittier’s, from the heart. We can only hope, 
for the sake of Mr. Herder’s judgment, that he 
has never read “ The Good Shepherd,’’ and has 
forgotten the intensely) personal feeling of many 
of Saber’s other poems. Tolstoi’s claim to be 
considered among Quaker worthies would seem 
to rest upon his doctrine of non-resistance, a 
caricature of the peace principles of the Friends, 
and an example of the lengths to which private 
judgment may carry one who has no other 
means of distinguishing between the literal and 
the figurative. In his essay on Tolstoi Mr. 
Horder says: 

«* I read the books of a man so loyal to conviction 
-eritta a feoling very different from that with which 


I read the utterances of bishops or archbishops, 
with their palatial residences and lordly revenues, 
to whom Christianity has been a mighty gain, who 
talk much about the Cross, but rarely touch it with 
their jewelled hands.” 

We feel inclined to ask whether any room in 
London sees more work than the study of 
Lambeth Palace, or again, whether the wisdom 
of Solomon’s utterances was very seriously dis¬ 
counted when delivered from a throne of gold 
and of ivory. Mr. Horder’s disparagements 
have at times the semblance of appreciation, as 
in the case of St. Francis, to whom he com¬ 
pares John Woolman; but when Whittier is 
also placed at his side, there seems no reason 
why all Mr. Horder’s other heroes should not 
take their places with him who stands alone to 
the mind of Renan as “ un parfait miroir dn 
Christ . . . l’homme qui avait, apri's Jesus, 

F intelligence la plus limpide.” Mr. Horder is 
not a Quaker, and probably has less in common 
with Quakers than he fancies ; but he has much 
that is interesting to tell us about two or three 
of their little known authors—Amelia Opie, the 
song writer and novelist, and Bernard Barton, 
the poet—and a genuine admiration for the 
exquisite and almost physical refreshment to be 
found in the best Quaker literature. 

Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psycho¬ 
logical. By Thomas Whittaker. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Whittaker’s preface leads us to expect some 
positive outcome of his criticism—if not as a 
formulated “ metaphysic of reality,” which he 
confesses to be at the present experimental 
stage beyond the ken of the speculator, then 
at least in the direction of a formed theory. 
But the book appears rather to be a bare re¬ 
publication of his Essays and Notices, in no 
particular sequence, and with no apparent con¬ 
nexion of context, whether of subject-matter 
or conclusion; nor are they in the order in 
which they were originally published. Thus 
the two essays on Giordano Bruno are divided 
by eleven other essays—some earlier, some later 
in date of publication; and no intrinsic reason 
can be discovered for thus separating them. 
Many of the reviews are less interesting now 
than at the time of their appearance, either 
because we have grown familiar with the book 
discussed and have recognised its place in 
philosophy, or because it has already dropped 
into the rear and we do not want to be taken 
through it again. And the criticism is accord¬ 
ingly somewhat weak. For instance, on 
turning to the essay on Volkmann’s “ Psycho¬ 
logy ” (Mind, 1890), it is disappointing to 
find that Mr. Whittaker’s comments only relate 
to Mr. Stout’s previous criticism of Herbert 
and the English Associationists (Mind, 
1889), while the rest of the article is a con¬ 
scientious summary of Volkmann without 
further criticism. As Mind is already 
accessible to every philosophical student, one 
asks why the article should have been repub¬ 
lished. Again, with reference to Delbreuf’s La 
Matiire brute et la matiire vivante (1887), we 
find an excellent orientation as to the contents of 
the book ; but now that it has been current for 
eight years, criticism of the theory it embodies 
would be more to the point than exposition. 
The most interesting essays, because the most 
general, are those which deal with aesthetic 
questions. The “Psychology of Stimulants,” 
in the Appendix, is delightful. 

The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Froehel’s Mother Play. Mother Communings 
and Mottoes rendered into English Verse by 
Henrietta R. Eliot. Prose Commentaries, trans¬ 
lated and accompanied with an Introduction 
treating of the Philosophy of Froebel, by 
Susan E. Blow. (Edward Arnold.) In this 
volume of the “International Education Series ” 
are gathered together the prose and poetry of 
Froebel’s “ Mother Play,” which are essentially 


the mother’s portion of the book. In other 
words, it contains just that part which is not 
suitable for reading to children. A second 
volume will contain the songs and the music for 
children in their games. Dr. W. T. Harris 
contributes a preface, and it is always well to 
remember that in the United States the Com¬ 
missioner of Education is also an authority on 
educational science. Dr. Harris says that the 
kindergarten does well when it teaches the gifts 
and occupations, but it does better with the 
plays and games. “ They offer to the child in 
a symbolic form the treasures of experience, of 
the pain in solving the problems of life.” The 
present edition of Miss Blow is an excellent 
translation. It is judicious in its omissions, 
and great care has been taken to render it as 
intelligible and interesting as possible. Miss 
Blow regrets that the “ Mother Play ” has been 
regarded too much as a boon for little children. 
Her work in translation and in her essay on 
Froobel’8 philosophy help to bring out Froebel’s 
own motto: “Deep meaning oft lies hid in 
childish play.” Miss Blow notices the saying 
of the Libenstein peasants about Froebel 
“Heis mad.” She adds that of Diesterwig: 

“ He is a prophet and has seen as man never 
saw before into the heart of the ohild.” Miss 
Blow helps the reader to understand some¬ 
thing of what Froebel’s symbolism meant to 
him, and what Froebelianism means to the 
educational thinker. 

The Higher Teaching of Shakspere. By Louis 
H. Victory. (Elliot Stock.) There was once a 
critic of genius (a German one) who undertook 
to boil down Macbeth and extract its moral. 
This he found in the inspiring formula, “ Great 
events from little causes spring.” Mr. Louis 
H. Victory performs a like service, with results 
not dissimilar, for fourteen of Shakspere’s 
plays, the first of which is that very play— 
Macbeth. In the preface Mr. Victory explains 
that in his opinion it has been too much the 
custom, in works on Shakspere, “ to give 
prominence to dissertations upon the sources of 
the plots, to more or less trivial emendations of 
the text, to considerations of historio sur¬ 
roundings, and to other matters dealing mainly 
with form and technique.” Leaving suoh 
things to lesser men, be himself proceeds to 
open our “soul-eyes” to the “soiil-wisdom” 
of Shakspere. The result is that we discover 
the play of Macbeth to be “ a revelation of con¬ 
science,” while The Merchant of Venice is a 
“ revelation of Chance.” This Chance (who is 
honoured with a capital letter, while conscience 
in Macbeth has to be content with a small 
one) is a remarkable figure. We are told that 
in Act i.. Scene 1, the veil is drawn from 
her “ many-wrinkled and Brobdingnagian 
brow.” So far the “ soul-wisdom ” seems to 
be remarkable rather for its simplicity, if not 
its triteness. We do not need an interpreter 
to tell us the meaning of the line, “ Con¬ 
science does make cowards of us all,” or to 
point out that, though it occurs in Hamlet, it 
may be applied to Macbeth ; and, once we have 
stripped Chance of her capital letter and her 
Brobdingnagian brow, we can see pretty 
clearly that there are in The Merchant of Venice 
numerous illustrations of her action. But Mr. 
Victory occasionally plunges into the dark, 
mysterious, and incomprehensible. King Lear, 
it seems, is the “ anatomy of man’s moral 
intrinsicality oonvulsed.” The phrase appears 
twice, with slight change. We have taken that 
form of it which is grammatically the clearer, 
but we cannot pretend to know what the words 
mean. This species of anatomy Mr. Victory 
takes to be “ Shakspere’s premeditated method 
of showing the sublimity of simple Truth.” 
But can that Truth (with a capital T) be simple 
which rests on such a foundation as “ moral 
intrinsicality oonvulsed”? Romeo and .Juli.et^- 
we are told, is “a lay sermon from the text 
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‘Out of evil cometh good.’” Othello “ is 
above all else a Eevelation in man of Satanic 
Hypocrisy.” And so the book goes on, some¬ 
times representing the higher teaching of 
Shakspere in the language of copy-book 
morality, sometimes in phrases whichfor 
obscurity would not discredit an oracle. Who¬ 
ever enjoys such enigmas, intermingled with 
the harmless platitudes of the pulpit, will do 
well to read The Higher Teaching of Shakspere. 

We are glad to receive The Fisher Lass in the 
delightful edition of Bjumson’s novels which 
Mr. Edmund Qosse is editing for Mr. 
TT«inarrm.nn. The translator’s name does not 
appear on this volume; but we presume it is the 
work of Mrs. William Archer, who took up the 
series after Mr. Walter Low’s death. How- 
ever that may be, it is admirably done. 1 /if 
Fisher Lass is in Bjornson’s earlier, more 
radiant manner. It is perhaps the most 
exoiting of his bonde-novellen ; but, as Mr. Gosse 
has well observed, “ it is injured, as a simple 
peasant story, by the incursion of foreign 
elements, by an exoess of theological subtlety, 
by a modernity, in fact, which disturbs the 
harmony -of the parts.” The truth need not 
blind us, however, to the poetical beauty of its 
central conception and tender h andl ing. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sib Mountstuart E. Grant Duff proposes 
to publish Notes from a Diary, which he has 
been in the habit of keeping, from the time he 
left Oxford, in 1851, down to 1872 , when he 
was under-secretary of state for India. This 
instalment will form two volumes, to be issued 
by Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. John Murray also announces a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the late Lord Bowen,written 
by Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, expanded 
from the privately printed memoir which was 
recently circulated among Lord Bowen’s per¬ 
sonal friends. It will also contain a selection 
of his unpublished poems. 

TWyaapa. LONGMANS & Co. have in the press 
two posthumous books by the late George John 
Romanes. One is a volume of essays, to be 
edited by Prof. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol, 
dealing with such general subjects as primitive 
natural history, man and brute, mental differ¬ 
ences between men and women, hydrophobia 
and the muzzling order. The other is a selec¬ 
tion from his poems, with an introduction by 
his Oxford friend, Mr. T. Herbert Warren, 
president of Magdalen. 

The Life of Archbishop Magee, by Canon 
Maodonell, will be published by Messrs. Isbister 
& Co. at the end of the present week. 

We are glad to learn, on the authority of 
Prof. G. T. Kittredge, of Harvard, that “ the 
concluding part of the Ballads (on which Prof. 
Child worked to the last) is practically ready 
for the press.” So, though the great American 
Chaucerian did not live—like the English one, 
Mr. Morris—to see his great work in type, he 
left it complete, needing no touch from another 
hand. 

Two books on Nelson are announced for pub¬ 
lication on Wednesday next, which is Trafalgar 
Day. One is Prof. J. K. Laughton’s Nelson 
Memorial, which will describe some of the 
influences that formed his character, and the 
companions in arms who inspired and assisted 
Rim. A special feature will be the illustrations, 
including fourteen portraits, three plans of 
battles, numerous facsimiles of autographs, and 
a reproduction in ooloured flags of Nelson’s last 
signal. The other book is a new edition of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, edited by Mr. David 
Hannay, who has undertaken to supply the 
additions and corrections which the lapse of 
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time has made necessary. This also will be 
illustrated with portraits of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish this week a 
book on Naval Policy, by Mr. G. W. Steevens. 
It is a description of the chief navies of the 
world, with a sketch of an ideal policy for 
England. A detailed but non-technioal aocount 
is given of the instruments of modem warfare, 
and of docks, coaling stations, &c. The book 
is, in fact, a complete review, for general 
readers, of our naval strength as compared with 
that of other nations. 

Mb. Frederick Wedmore's new volume, 
Orgeas and Miradou, with other Pieces, will be 
among the earliest publications of Mr. James 
Bowden, and will be issued immediately, with 
a preface. Mr. Bowden has caused the book 
to be printed at the Chiswick Press; and in out¬ 
ward form it will be not unlike the now rare 
first edition of Mr. Wedmore’s earliest short 
stories, Pastorals of France. 

Mb. Louis Becke’s new story. His Native 
Wife, will appear in the “ Century Library.” 
The plot is cast in the South Sea Islands, as 
has been the case with the author’s. previous 
stories. Mr. Leslie Brooke contributes a 
frontispiece reproduced by photogravure. 

Mb. J. 8 . Fletcher. author of ‘‘When 
Charles the First was King,” has written 
another historical romance of the Civil Wars, 
entitled Mistress Spitfire, which will be 
published this month by Messrs. Dent & Co. 

Mr. Bloundblle Burton’s new romance, 
Denounced, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Methuen. It is a story of the days 
after 1745; the scene changes from Scotland to 
France, and a picture is given of the inner life 
of the Bastille. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
next week a romance by Mr. Frank Aubrey, 
entitled The Devil-Tree ’of El Dorado, the 
scene of which is laid in the belt of territory 
now in dispute between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. The book is illustrated by Mr. 
Fred Hyland. 

Mary Beaumont, author of “A Ringby 
Lass,” in Messrs. Dent’s “ Iris Library,” has 
just completed a novel of Yorkshire village 
life, entitled Joan Seaton, a story of “ Parsifal,” 
which will be issued this autumn by the same 
publishers. 

Mr. John Milne will publish immediately 
a new story by Major Arthur Griffiths, entitled 
The Rome Express. 

The following new volumes of verse will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately: 
Golden Chimes, and Other Poems, by Mr. 
Alfred H. Gray: and Songs, Rhymes, and Simple 
Verses, by Mr. B. W. J. Trevaldwyn. 

Messrs. Mobison Bros., of Glasgow, will 
issue shortly an illustrated edition of Mr. 
George Eyre-Todd’s Sketch-Book of the North, 
the former editions being now entirely out of 
print. The illustrations, sixteen in number, 
have been drawn by Messrs. A. S. Boyd, A. 
Munro, S. Reid, and Harrington Mann. 

A second edition of Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
new novel, A Puritan's Wife, which was pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. last week, has 
already been called for. 

The Irish Literary Society have issued a pro¬ 
ject for bringing out a work on the authorities 
for the history of Ireland, on the same general 
plan as that adopted by Messrs. Gardiner and 
Bass Mullingar in their Introduction to English 
History. They propose to divide the subject 
into some eight periods, and to enumerate under 
each period : (1) the contemporary documents, 
(2) the later writers who had access to trust¬ 
worthy sources, and (3) the chief modem 


authors. It is intended to devote special atten¬ 
tion to such authorities as are still unpublished 
or not easily accessible. An historical sub¬ 
committee has been appointed, with Mr. R. 
Barry O’Brien for chairman, who appeal to 
volunteer workers for assistance in their task. 

At a meeting of the National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Monday next, Mr. S. Satthianadhan, of Madras 
—who has graduated in law at Cambridge— 
will read a paper entitled “ What has English 
Education done for India ? ” Sir Joshua Fitch 
has promised to take the chair. 

The authorities of West Ham Public Library, 
already notable for their activity in many 
directions, have conceived the happy idea of 
appropriating certain books and papers, with¬ 
drawn from circulation, to the use of patients 
in the local hospital, for whom a special 
catalogue has also been provided. 

In a recent publication at Munich— Unge- 
drucktes aus dem Goethe-Kreise. Mit vielen Fac¬ 
similes. Herausgegeben von Dr. G. A. Muller— 
is a piece of English verse written or transcribed 
for a friend’s album by Wilhelm Jerusalem, the 
original of Goethe’s Werther, which as printed 
reside verbatim as follows: 

“ Vain is alitre the Joy we seek 
And vain what we possess 
Unless harmonious Reason tunes 
The Passions inte Peace. 

*• Yo temper d’wishes just Desires 
Is Happiness confin’d 
And deaf te Jolly’s Call attends 
The Musik of the Mind 

“ As often as Yon prove the Yrath 
Of what these few lines 
Contain pray remembre Sir Your 
Maahumble Servant and frithfal Friend 

“ William Jhrusalsm 

“ Goettingen, 7 licr I. 1768.” 

It is nothing extraordinary for English to be 
grievously misprinted in foreign books or in- . 
correctly written by foreigners; the curiosity is 
that on the page opposite this precious specimen 
is a facsimile of the original inscription in 
Jerusalem’s handwriting, perfectly legible and 
entirely correct. In another part of the Look 
Mile. Kamienska is made to ask for Yorick’s 
letters to Fliese, although Elisa is quite plain 
in the original; and there are numerous absurd 
mistakes in Ottilie von Goethe’s Italian letters 
which cannot posibly have proceeded from that 
accomplished lady. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have issued this 
week the first volume of their new “ Edin¬ 
burgh ” edition of the Life and Works of Lord 
Macaulay. It is so-called, we observe, not 
because it is printed at Edinburgh, but for the 
mixed reasons that Macaulay first won fame by 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, and 
that he long sat as M.P. for that city. The 
first volume begins the History, and is illus¬ 
trated with a very characteristic portrait by 
George Richmond, taken in 1849. The edition 
will be completed in ten monthly volumes. 
The most interesting thing about it is that it 
will include the introductory report upon the 
Indian Penal Code, and also the notes in which 
the leading provisions of the Code are explained 
and defined. These, it seems, were entirely 
written by Macaulay, though they embody the 
joint deliberations of the Indian Law Com¬ 
mission, of which he was president. 

Numbers 7, 8, and 9 of the Revue Hispanique, 
edited by M. R. Foulche-Delboso, contain a 
bibliography of travel in Spain and Portugal, 
beginning from classical times and con¬ 
tinuing to 1895. It comprises 858 entries 
and descriptions of original.works and trans¬ 
lations, with their several editions. An alpha¬ 
betical index of twenty pages, makes the work 

easy to consult and of great utility. 

Tsigitizea uy 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prop. A. N. Jannaris, formerly of Athens, 
has been appointed to a lectureship in modern 
Greek at St. Andrews, founded by the generosity 
of the Marquis of Bute. 

Prince Bitanurangsi visited Oxford last 
Saturday as the guest of Prof. Max Miiller, to 
whom he presented, on behalf of the King of 
Siam, a copy of the Buddhist sacred books 
printed in Siamese, in twenty-one volumes. 

Tins year a statute was adopted at Cam¬ 
bridge, regulating the procedure for depriving 
a graduate of his degree and all other privi¬ 
leges of the university, on a report from the 
Sex Yiri. It has already been found necessary 
to apply the new statute, in the case of a 
person who has been sentenced to penal 
servitude. 

Prof. Maitland is lecturing at Cambridge 
this term upon “ The English Village Com¬ 
munity.” 

Mr. H. S. Carslaw has been elected to a 
studentship for advanced study and research at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

In the school of modern Oriental studies at 
the Imperial Institute, the successful candidates 
for the Ouseley scholarships for 1896 were as 
follows: Burmese, Lee Ah Yain; Arabic, G. 
Sarwar; Marathi, V. R. Pandit. Three Ouse¬ 
ley scholarships of £30 per annum, tenable for 
two years, will be awarded in July next, should 
sufficient merit be shown, for proficiency in 
Tamil, Persian, and Chinese. In the event of 
there being no candidates for any of theso 
subjects, Gujarati will be substituted. The 
limits of age for competitors are twenty-one 
to twenty-five. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner will begin on 
Monday next, at 4 p.m., his first course of lec¬ 
tures on “ The Rise of Greek Art” as Yates 

- professor of archaeology in University College, 
e London. 

- The following letter has been addressed by 
: Mr. Gladstone to the editor of the Oxford Non- 
1 collegiate Students’ Magazine, the first number 
“ of which will appear this term : 

r 44 1 was certainly one of those who, in the days 
■ when academical reform was a parliamentary 
’ question, always regarded the introduction of 
;■ me non-collegiate element as an essential portion 
:• of any satisfactory scheme ; and 1 also regretted 
that the value and importance of this change was 
not, in my view, adequately t sti mated by 
; reformers within the precincts of Oxford. It was, 
I thought or hoped, likely to be a great gust of 

- free and fresh air, and was essential to that 
nationalising process which was so much and so 
justly esteemed. On the other hand, it has 

: gratified me to see that since the date of this 
. movement the university has accepted this novelty 

> bo frankly and cherished it so warmly. I shall 
be very glad if the new instrument which you 
propose to employ for increasing the vigour of the 
non-collegiate system shall prove efficacious. It 

' is not difficult to conceive that the shadow of all 

* these great colleges, with their traditions, their 

> endowments, and their vigorous work, may be 
i felt to be a cold shadow by those who have no 
f. share in the two first, and who have to initiate, 
$ and, I hope, to share, the third. I look npon 
j the non-collegiate body as a standing reserve 
. established in favour of colleges, which must, I 
\ presume, by their attractions establish on their 
‘ own behedf a perpetual drain npon its best ingredi¬ 
ents. Bnt, then, I hope also the knowledge that 

.. this system opens an honourable road to incorpora- 
tion in the colleges may act upon the country at 
4 largo by drawing in more and more largely the 
, fresh infusion of vigorous blood. I have always 
felt that the example of Scotland offered great 

* encouragement, where a system essentially non- 

* collegiate has established so effectual a hold upon 
i, the people, with little of material aid otherwise 
i than in the bursaries, mostly of small amount, 

which in thrifty Scottish hands have, if I am 
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rightly impressed [informed ?], produced so great 
rehuits. Investing myself ideally with the 
character, now gone by, of a commissioner offering 
recommendations for the disposal of academical 
funds, I should have thought there was very much 
to be said in favour of providing such bursaries 
from that source; but if they arc not as valuable 
as I suppose them to be, perhaps the wealth and 
liberality of the country may leave room for the 
hope that means may be found for establishing 
them by the services of private liberality. In any 
event, I feol confident that whatever tends to 
produce among this interesting class of students 
the consciousness of belonging to a body, and of 
the duties and opportunities it supplies, will be an 
instrument of groat value in the work of education 
such as it is understood in Oxford.” 


TRANSLATION. 

THEOCRITUS— IDYLL XIII., 

“ JIVLAS.” 

Not for us only was Love bom, who’er 
Of gods his sire. Fair things did show as fair 
To men of old, nor knew they more than we 
Aught of what hap the morrow there would be. 

Whilom Amphitryon’s son, whose iron might 
Smote the fierce lion, held iu dear delight 
Graceful young Hylas with the curling hair, 

And, as a sire the son he loves, did spare 
To teach him naught of all the love whereby 
Himself his fame had won and mastery. 

He never left him, nor when day to noon 
Was mounting high, nor when the white-horsed 
moon 

Rose through the east—and chicks with querulous 
cry 

Oraned upward to the roosting-placo, where high 
Their dam stood fluttering on tne grimy perch— 
And to his mind to mould him he did search, 

So that the boy a perfect man might grow. 

But when that Jason on his quest would go, 

To win the golden lleece, and there did throng 
From every city chosen men and strong— 

All heroes—-after him, the toiler came, 

Alcimena’s son—renowned Mycenaean dame — 
With Hylas to the rich Iolcos town, 

And there together did the twain step down 
On well-built Argo’s seats—famed ship that flew, 
Bird-like, and sped unscathed the deep gorge 
through 

Between the clashing crags, which from that day 
Fixed rocks half-sunk amid the breakers lay; 

And Argo in deep Fhasis rode at last. 

Now at the Pleiads’ rising, when was past 
The turn of spring, and in the out-fields fed 
The yeanling lambs, their quest remembered 
Theso flower of heroes, aud forthwith sill down 
They sat in hollow Argo, aud anon— 

For that three days a Bouth-west wind there blew— 
They came to Helle’s straight, and speeding 
through, 

Anchored within Propontis nigh a strand, 

Where the Cianians’ oxen plough the land. 

There came they all ashore, and straight prepared 
Their meal, and each with his oar-fellow paired 
Bat down, and feasted till the night came round, 
Then couched the most together on the ground, 

On flowering rush and galiegale, which they 
From a broad meadow hore, therenigh that lay. 

But Hercules and steadfast Telamon 
Comrades and messmates were, and, feasting done, 
Fair Hylas must fetch water for their need ; 

And so with brazen pitcher ho did speed, 

And soon a deep wide welling stream he found 
In a low dell, where rushes did abound, 

And pnrple celandine, and maiden-hair, 

And thick marsh-bent, and parsley crisp and fair. 
And midmost of the stream their dance did thread 
The sleepless nymphs, that are the rustics’ dread— 
Eunice, Mafis, and Nichaea fair 
As spring’s first bloom. They when the yonth 
came there 

And dipped his pitcher, smitten at the view 
With tenderest love, their arms about him threw 
And drew him in. Then in the dusk pool far 
Down prone he sank—as sinks a falling star 
Prone down at sea, and straight some mariner 
cries, 

“ Loose sail, my mates, a fair wind doth arise.” 


The nymphs fast held him on their knees—all 
tears, 

And soothed him with soft speech, and calmed his 
fears. 

Meanwhile Amphitryon’s son did anxious go 
To seek the boy, aud took his Scythian bow 
And club that nevor left his hand, and high 
As he could shout did thrice on Hylas cry ; 

Aud thrice the boy gave heed, but from the stream 
His voice came thin, and far away did seem. 

As a maned lion hears a fawn’s faint bleat 
On distant mountains, and with hasty feet 
Leaps from his lair to seize the ready prey, 

So Hercules heard, and many a tangled way 
Impatient trod, seeking with hungry woe 
His dear lost boy, and far and wide did go. 

Long stayed the while was Jason’s eager 
quest: 

The yards were swung, and all aboard the rest. 
And at midnight the youths the sails shook clear, 
Waiting for Hercules. He all blindly there 
Roamed still, more dire distraught than words can 
tell. 

So Hylas with the happy gods did dwell. 

And all tho chiefs strayed Hercules did upbraid, 
For that long Argo he thus sore delayed. 

Howbeit the good ship made swift speed at last, 
Aud soon in Uolchian Phasis anchored fast. 

G. A. H. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR JAMES ABBOTT, K C.B. 

Sir James Abbott— Abbott of Khiva and 
Abbottabad—who died last week in the niue- 
tieth year of his age, ought not to be allowed 
to pass away with the scanty mention of him 
that has been made in the daily press. He 
was the last survivor of that band of Anglo- 
Indian 44 politicals,” whose adventurous travels 
redeem the tragedy of the First Afghan War. 
While Burnes and Conolly perished miserably, 
it was reserved for Abbott to win a second 
reputation as one of the wardens of the north¬ 
western marches, who saved the honour of 
England in a later day of no less peril to the 
empire. 

James Abbott bad four brothers, all of 
whom distinguished themselves in the East. 
As they are omitted from the Dictionary of 
National Biography, it may be as well to record 
briefly the services of each. Augustus, the 
eldest, commanded the artillery of the “ illus¬ 
trious garrison ” at Jellalabad, and served in 
India for a continuous term of thirty-nine 
years. Ho died at Cheltenham in 1860. 
Frederick, the second, was in command of the 
engineers who marched up to Kabnl with 
Pollock’s avenging army, and blew up the 
great Bazar. It was he that planned the 
attack upon the 8ikh entrenchments at Sobraon, 
and threw the bridge of boats across the Sutlej 
by which the victorious army advanced 
upon Lahore. He was the last governor 
of Addiscombe, and died in 1892, in 
his eighty-eighth year. Saunders, the fourth, 
served on the staff of Lord Hardinge in the 
battles of Mudki and Firozshahr (in the second 
of which he was severely wounded), and after¬ 
wards in civil employ on the Oudh Commission. 
He, too, died only a year or two ago. Keith, 
the fifth, entered the consular service, and rose 
to be Cousul-General at Tabriz, and at Odessa, 
at which latter place he died in 1873. 

The father of this heroio brotherhood was 
Henry Alexius Abbott, a Calcutta merchant, 
who Uved latterly at Blaokheath. Here James 
was bom in 1807; and here he went to a 
private school in company with Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli, whom he used to describe asa leader among 
the boys. After passing through the rough 
discipline of Addiscombe, he obtained a cadet¬ 
ship in the Bengal Artillery, and went out to 
India at the early age of sixteen. He first saw 
fighting at the siege of Bhartpur, in the oold 
season of 1825-6, when Lord Combermere 
showed that the mud walls of the Jat fortress 
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that had turned baok Lord Lake were not im¬ 
pregnable. After that he was employed on 
revenue survey in Rohilkhand, and saw some¬ 
thing of Central India, where the waves of the 
Pindari tempest had hardly yet subsided. 

His opportunity came to him, as to so 
many others, with the foolhardy invasion 
of Afghanistan. His friend, D’Arcy Todd, 
when appointed envoy to Herat, took 
Abbott with him in a subordinate capacity. 
Herat was at that time under a ruler 
of its own, independent of Kabul, and was 
the focus of intrigue with Persia and the 
Central Asian states. Todd, whose diplomatic 
ambition was not always guided by prudence, 
conceived the idea of sending a mission to 
Khiva, in order to attach the Khan, then in 
open hostilities with Russia, to the British 
cause. Accordingly, Abbott set out from 
Herat, on Christmas Eve, 1839, with no instruc¬ 
tions from the Governor-General, and with a 
beggarly company of Afghans, whose fidelity 
he had every reason to suspect. His way lay 
through Merv, which he describes as a nest of 
man-stealers. He did reach Khiva in safety, 
after a rapid ride of about twenty days, being 
the first Englishman to visit that place. Here, 
however, his troubles began. The Khan 
naturally doubted his credentials. What the 
Khan wanted was help against Russia; and 
this, of course, Abbott had no authority to 
promise. On the whole, he was not badly 
treated, especially when we consider that at 
this very time Stoddart, another amateur 
diplomatist, wa3 languishing in prison at 
Bokhara. Abbott's generous heart burned 
within him at the evidences of slavery through¬ 
out the country. He estimates that nearly 
one half of the population were the property 
of the rest. His mission having practically 
failed—as was, indeed, inevitable—he persuaded 
the Khan toentrusthimwithastill more Quixotic 
mission, which did not fail. This was nothing 
less than to negotiate terms with the Autocrat 
of All the Russiaa, for the mutual restora¬ 
tion of captives on both sides. The motives 
which inspired Abbott may be gathered from 
two incidents. When the Khan gave him 
jewelled weapons and saddlery for the Tsar, 
and asked what presents he should offer to the 
Queen of England, Abbott replied that she 
would prefer the release of twenty Afghan 
female slaves. Again, when the cupidity of 
his hoBts had deprived him of all valuables but 
his watch, he gave his watch as ransom for an 
unhappy Afghan who had been captured and 
mutilated for carrying English despatches. 
Having done this, he wrote in his diary: 
"Whatever now befalls me—death, captivity, 
or success—I shall bless God that I have visited 
Khiva.” 

Early in March, 1840, Abbott was permitted 
to leave Khiva on his way to the Caspian Sea, 
with his Afghan servants still with him, but 
under the escort of a treacherous Turkman. 
He was guided to the Caspian, and there 
handed over to the still more savage “Kuz- 
zauks,” or nomad Kalmuks. By them he was 
attacked one night in his tent, cut down and 
beaten, with the loss of three fingers of one 
hand. His attendants, who showed no fight, 
were also captured, and all his property was 
plundered. Even thus his nobility of nature 
won for him the kindness of his rude captors, 
though they did not abandon their intention of 
selling him into slavery. When lying wounded 
and in the depth of despair, deliverance came 
from a most unexpected quarter. A young 
Afghan noble, who had seen him at Merv, 
became stirred with the ambition of helping 
the English. Having obtained the sanction of 
Todd, he set off to follow Abbott through the 
desert wherever he might be found. Well 
mounted and armed, his gallant appearance 
struck terror into the cowardly Kalmuks; and 


Abbott was again a free man. The name of 
this chivalrous Afghan was Saleh Muhammad. 
A little later he rode on a similar errand to 
Bokhara, but arrived only in time to witness 
the execution of Stoddart and Conolly; and 
twenty years afterwards he sought out Abbott 
in India, and received a well-earned pension 
from the Government. 

Abbott was now able to reach a Russian fort 
on the Caspian, where he was hospitably enter¬ 
tained, Thence he proceeded to Orenburg, 
and finally to Moscow, and St. Petersburg, 
where he delivered his message from the Kban 
of Khiva to Count Nesselrode. As it happens, 
Shakespeare, who followed him at Khiva, had 
persuaded the Khan to free some 463 Russian 
slaves, to which Russia replied by releasing as 
many Uzbeg and Turkman captives; and 
Khiva was respited for another quarter of a 
century. Abbott might fairly claim—though he 
claims it only for Todd—that this was the one 
solid benefit derived from the First Afghan 
War. For himself, Abbott received a pension 
or £50 a year, as compensation for his maimed 
hand ; and the order of the Durani Empire of 
the third class, which we may readily believe 
that he never wore. 

On returning to India, Abbott was employed 
in Rajputana and the Central States, until the 
outbreak of the Sikh War gave him another 
opening. It was not his fortune to take part with 
his brothers in the fighting on the Sutlej ; but 
he was chosen by Lord Hardinge to demarcate 
and pacify the frontier district of Hazara, 
when transferred from Kashmir in 1840. 
Hazara is a wild mountain tract, in the north¬ 
west corner of the Punjab, itself leading no- 
whither, but commanding the road by 
Peshawar into Afghanistan. The name is said 
to be derived from a Mongol colony left behind 
by Chenghiz Khan; and it is a fact that the 
population, though entirely Muhammadan, is 
not of Afghan blood. They had been annexed, 
though not subjugated, by Ran jit Singh, and 
bore no goodwill to the Sikhs. Hence, when 
the old Khalsa soldiery again rose against the 
English, Abbott had little difficulty in holding 
his own with the help only of a tribal levy. 
During the long months while Multan was 
being besieged, and a new army was being 
collected to avenge the disaster of Chilianwala, 
he maintained his position in the mountains, 
threatening Sikhs and Afghans alike. As Lord 
Dalhousie wrote of him: 

"It is a gratifying spectacle to witness the 
intrepid bearing of this officer, in the midst of 
difficulties of no ordinary kind ; not merely main¬ 
taining his position, but offering a bold front at 
one time to the Sikhs, at another to the Afghans, 
notwithstanding that religious fanaticism had been 
at work to induce his Muhammadan levies to 
desert his cause. He must have secured the 
attachment of the wild people among whom he 
was thrown by his mild and conciliatory demeanour 
in times of peace, as well as by his gallantry as 
their leader in action, thus enhancing the credit 
of our national character, and preparing the way 
for an easy occupation of an almost impregnable 
country.” 

For his services on this occasion Abbott received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
—what we believe to be a unique distinction— 
the medal with clasps for the two battles of 
Chilianwala and Gujrat, at which he was not 
present. Later, he obtained another medal for 
leading one of the little expeditions against the 
Wahabi fanatics of the Black Mountain, which 
form a recurring incident in the frontier policy 
of those days. 

But, on the whole, Abbott’s work in Hazara, 
from 1846 to 1853, was one of pacification. He 
won the allegiance of the wild clansmen by 
sympathy with their free life and by generosity 
of treatment. We may here repeat a story-— 
for which we do not vouch—that when the 


Government repudiated some of hie engage¬ 
ments with the border chieftains, he paid 
the allowances he had promised out of his 
own pocket. When he left, he gave a fare¬ 
well feast to the entire population, which 
lasted for three days and three nights. His 
permanent memorial is to be seen in the town 
called after his name, Abbottabad, the head¬ 
quarters of the Punjab Frontier Force, which 
is to the rest of the Indian army as the steel 
head to the lance. 

Abbott was still only a major, after thirty 
years’ service; but his active career was over. 
Reverting to military employ, he performed 
routine duties in command of the artillery in 
various cantonments. At last, in 1867, when 
he was promoted Major-General and could 
claim his “ off-reckonings,” he returned home 
for good. In 1873 he was made a C.B.; but 
knighthood did not follow until twenty-one 
years later, when he was already stricken with 
the indifference of old age. His last years were 
spent near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, where 
he solaced himself with the practice of versifi¬ 
cation. 

All his life Abbott had been a considerable 
writer. His Narrative of a Journey from 
Heraut to Khiva, &o., has passed through three 
editions. The first volume tells with engaging 
simplicity one of the most romantic stories to 
be found outside fiction; the second is relieved 
from dulness by the humorous adventures of 
his Afghan servant in Europe. So late as 
1893 he published a collection of poems, en¬ 
titled The Legend, of Maundoo, the greater part 
of which was written before 1833. According 
to the title-page, it is by the author of “ Pro¬ 
metheus’ Daughter,” “Constance,” “Allaood- 
deen,” &c. These other books we confess that 
we have not seen. “ The Legend of Maundoo ” 
itself is quite readable, being after Byron’s 
early manner. Of the occasional verses the 
less said the better. But the finest thing in 
the volume is the preface, from which we cannot 
forbear to quote a passage, as indicating what 
the author might have accomplished in prose. 

It is the description of a night passed in the 
ruined tomb of an old Muhammadan king : 

i 

“In this mausoleum my candle shed the faint 
spark of the glow-worm, and the intense darkness 
seemed ever threatening to drown it. Whoa the 
light was extinguished, the bUckuess was utter, 
and the effect very sublime ; for every whisper of 
the breeze, every flutter of the bat.s haunting such { 
deserted buildings, was echoed a thousand times, ( 
in faint shivering vibrations, by the expansive . 
vault overhead.” , 

He also contributed at various times more ' 
than twenty papers to the Journal of the 1 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Some of these relate ' 
to the damascening of sword-blades, in which ^ 
subject he was a connoisseur; others to the 1 
fragments of Greek sculpture in the Panjab, 'I 
to which he was one of the first to draw atten- • 
tion. The more important are attempts to ,* 
trace the spots associated with Alexander’s !' 
invasion of India. One of these, quaintly h 
headed “ Gradus ad Aomos,” which would ( 
identify Aornos with Mount Mahaban on the » 
border of his own Hazara, won the approbation i 
of Mr. Grote. _ i 

Abbott lived a long and a full life. From h 
first to last there was more than a touch of the 
knight-errant in his character—ready to blazs t 
into enthusiasm, but always tender as a woman’s. \ 
Under the modem conditions of administration, ji 
such a career would be impossible—except. % 
perhaps, in Africa. But it was by great < 
hearted men like him, who welcomed responsi- > 
bility and threw themselves upon native Is 
support, that our Indian empire has been built 4 
up, as much as by the wisdom of diplomatists 4 
or the strategy of generals. < 

J. S. C. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for October gives the con¬ 
tinuation of Dr. Gifford’s weighty contribution 
on the passage (Phil. ii. 5-11) from which 
Kenotio theologians draw their characteristic 
theory of the Incarnation. Dr. Denney writes 
on what he calls the Dissolution of Religion 
(on the denunciations of Christ in the Gospels). 
Dr. F.iirbaim considers Christ's attitude to His 
own death. Dr. W. Wright treats in a bright, 
popular way of the Abana and Pharpar, “rivers 
of Damascus.” He apparently disagrees with 
Porter, whose acquaintance with the subject was 
not inferior to his own, and would have done 
better to adopt a plainer style and a more 
critical form. Mr. Barns (whom we are glad 
to welcome as a critical student) discusses the 
Apostolic Conference at Jerusalem in the light 
of the critical analysis of Jiingst. Last, but 
most interesting, is Miss Wedgwood’s memorial 
sketch of Fenton John Anthony Hort. The 
explanation of Hort’s reserve shows much in¬ 
sight into our times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EARLY GOIDELIC SENTENCES. 

Oxford : Oot. 10,1898. 

Last April I found time to make a short 
visit to Cornwall, and among other stones 
which I was anxious to re-examine was the 
old cross at St. Clement’s, near Truro. I must 
confess to having given Biibner the reading 
[Isnioc] Vitali fill Torrici (see his No. 9). It 
occurred to me some time ago that this reading 
could hardly be correct, so I was anxious 
to see the stone again. As will be seen from 
Hiibner’s drawing, the letters are of two sizes, 
reading down the face of the stone : the larger 
letters are as follows: 

VITAL— FI LI TORRICI. 

That means “ of Vitalis, son of Torricus or 
Torrieius,” and makes a complete inscription in 
the Latinity of a well-known formula. It 
is, however, preceded by the smaller letters, 
which I now read, after careful scrutiny, as 
isxloc. The whole read together gives Isnioc 
Vitali fili Torrid ; and, in spite of the Ji/i, it 
was meant, I now think, to be read as a 
Goidelic sentence, which I should render : “It 
is (the) place of V., son of T.” This raises the 
question how isnioc is to be construed ; and, 
first of all, I take loc to be the Latin word 
locus borrowed. It then remains that isn 
means “it is,” “this is,” or “ e'est,” and 
that one should see what light is thrown 
on it by later Celtic. If it begins, as is 
fairly certain, with a verb, then we may have a 
parallel in the medieval Welsh use of sef for ys- 
rf, “ idlest, or more literally ett id," as in the 
Mabinogi of Math ( Oxford Mabinioyion, p. 63), 
■where we have : Sef lie yd enkilyassant hyt y lie 
a ilwlr ettwa, &c.—“ That is the place to which 
they retreated, (to wit) as far as the place still 
called ” &c. A similar instance will be found 
with sef and lie at the foot of p. 73; and, 
according to both, we should have to construe 
Isnioc V. fili T. as short for Isn-loc, loc V. fili T. 
But I do not find it necessary to make this 
supposition. The Irish equivalent of Welsh ys is 
“is,” which likewise begins its sentence; but in 
case the substantive following such a form as 
isn begins with a vowel (and not like loc with 
a consonant) one would expect the nasal re¬ 
tained. Thus, if instead of loc we take the noun 
ainm “ name” we should have isn-ainm, “ est id 
nomen ” ; but, so far as I know, the combination 
isn has not been detected in any text. How¬ 
ever, another which I take to be the relative 
form of isn is perfectly familiar to students of Old 
Irish. Take, for instance, the following, given 
by Stokes inhisNeo-CVfic Verb Substantive^. 43), 
intan asn-ainm do-luc, " whenitisaplaca-name"— 
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literally, “ the time in which it is a name for a 
place.” Similarly, the nasal was retained before 
il, b, y, as in another instance given by Stokes in 
the same note. The formal relation in which 
nsn should stand to isn will be guessed 
from the comparison of such instances as 
berid, “ fert relative bores “( i/ui , tpiae, quod, 
qnnm ) fert," or car id ‘•amat," relative cams 
“ {qui, yuac, quad, qittim) amat.” The weakest 
point iu this conjecture is the fact that, isn has 
not been detected occurring in an Old Irish 
text. Lastly, as to loc, I think that I have 
found it in another insciption — namely, an 
Ogam at Droumatonc, near Kenmare. which I 
read Luyini locid maqui A lotto, and render 
literally, “ Of Luguu (the) place this, of (the) 
son of Alott.” This conjecture involves the 
assumption of a Goidelic pronoun id ; and I am 
in doubt, I must confess, whether that pronoun 
should here be treated as adjective or as sub¬ 
stantive. But if I were asked to supply a verb, 
I should read Isn I.uyuni loc id maqui Alvlto. 
Lastly, both inscriptions as explained in this 
letter make it quite clear why most of the per¬ 
sonal names in our post-Roiuan epitaphs are in 
the genitive : it was usually thought unneces¬ 
sary to supply the word loc or any other to the 
same purpose, such as manoria in Wales and 
Cornwall. JOHN RlIYS. 


BROWNING'S “ POPE AND TIIE NET.” 

London: C - It, 1896. 

I cannot understand why Dr. Garnett prefers 
Sixtus IY. to Sixtus V. as the hero of 
Browning’s poem, “The Pope and the Net,” 
when in his articles on these popes in the 
Encyclopaedia lirittanica he has himself given 
us good and sufficient reasons to believe that, 
whatever the parentage of Sixtus V. may have 
been, the character so admirably drawn by 
Browning fits this Pope perfectly. Dr. Garnett 
there says concerning Sixtus IV., “statements 
respecting his parents’ situation in life are very 
unsatisfactory ”; it is, therefore, by no means 
certain he was the son of a fisherman. Ho 
was made Cardinal by Paul II., " to his own 
surprise he would therefore hardly be the 
dissimulating schemer of the poem. “He was 
so exempt from avarice that he could not 
endure the sight of money.” Now, concerning 
Sixtus V. Dr. Garnett writes—“ his parents 
were undoubtedly in humble circumstances.” 
While a Cardinal 

“ he lived iu strict retirement, affecting to be iu 
a precarious state of health. It Is said that this 
dissimulation greatly contributed to his unexpected 
elevation to the papacy. He speedily proved 
himself one of the most vigorous popes both in 
mind and body who ever occupied tne chair of 
Peter.” 

I do not dispute the fact that Browning may 
with poetic licence have made a blend of the 
characters of the two popes. He did this in the 
Ring and the Hook, when he deliberately gave 
to Innocent XII. qualities which belonged only 
to Innocent XI. Leti in his biography of 
Sixtus Y. mentions one fact that seems to me 
to settle the question. After the election, 

“at the very moment the scrutiny was endsd, he 
bid adieu to that appearance of Humility he had 

so long worn.Ternese laid to him, ‘ Your 

Holiutsi teems a quite different sort o( a man 
from what you were a few hours ago.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said he ; ‘I was then looking for the keys of 
Paradise, which obliged me to stoop a little, but 
now 1 have found them it is time to look upwards, 
as I am arrived at the summit of all huraau glory, 
aud can climb no higher in this world.’ ” 

Edward Berdoe. 


“ EDYLLYS BE.” 

Oxford: Oct. 8, 1893. 

The Egerton MS. of the “ Little Children’s 
Little Book,” a versified treatise on good man¬ 


ners printed in Dr. Fumivall’s Manners and 
Meals in Olden Time, contains the following 
couplet (11. 101, 103) : 

“ And therfore, chyldten, pnr charyte, 

Lernytbe thys boke that iscallyd Edyllys be.” 

The meaning of Edyllys be, thus given as the 
title of the pirce, has never yet been explained. 
An attempt at explanation—decidedly unsuc¬ 
cessful, as I veuture to think—was made by 
Prof. Skeat in an article iu Notes and Queries 
for 1876, which the author has reprinted in his 
interesting volume called A Student's Pastime. 
Prof. Skeat’s suggestion, which was put 
forward as “possible and perhaps probable,” 
was that the words mean “ These are secrets.” 
This would not be a very appropriate title for 
the composition; and oven if edyllys were 
known to mean “ secrets,” surely edyllys be 
would still be a strange and, indeed, unintelli¬ 
gible way of expressing the assumed meaning. 
Further, the process by which Prof. Skeat 
arrives at this explanation of the word is not 
easy to justify. He thinks that edyllys is a 
corruption of hiddilis, which does occur as 
a plural in the sense of “hiding-places” (the 
0.13. singular being hyde/s). By way of 
bridging over the gap between this authentic 
sense and the unrecorded sense of “secrets,” 
which he wishes to assign to the word, he 
appeals to the use of the adverb hiddil or hidlins, 
“secretly.” I do not know whether Prof. 
Skeat still regards his explanation as possible, 
or whether his motive for reprinting it was the 
hope that it might elicit some better suggestion. 
Perhaps the guess which I am about to offer 
may be worthless, but if it should inspire some¬ 
body to make a more acceptable conjecture it 
will not have been brought forward in vain. 

My guess is that the words may mean “ the 
ring I (bracelet or collar) of a nobleman,” or 
“ of nobility.” It is true that they could not 
have that meaning in the fifteenth century 
English in which the piece as we have it is 
written, though the noun bee (O. E. binh ) was 
still in use at that period. But it is conceivable 
that the composition may be a modernised 
version of one written as far back as the 
thirteenth century, when the O.E. «r3 tie (noble) 
and oNelu (nobility) were still used in the form 
e ele. In that case the original title might have 
been retained in the later version, though cor¬ 
rupted in form and no longer understood. I 
cannot say that I regard this conjecture with 
any great degree of confidence; but at least 
“ the nobleman’s bracelet,” or “ bracelet of 
nobility ” seems a possible title for a poetical 
manual of courtesy. 

Henry Bradley. 


“paddock” and “puddock.” 

London: Oct 1<, 18(6. 

I need hardly protest that, if I have mis¬ 
represented Mr. Purcell by quoting him as 
writing “ paddock,” where he wrote “ pud- 
dock,” it was by inadvertence, not by evil 
design. “Paddock” and “puddock” both 
mean a “ frog ” in Scots ; “ paddock ” (a small 
enclosure) becomes “puddock” in provincial 
English. 

A. Lang. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 18,4 p.m. 8cmth Place Institute: “ Mauritius,” 
by Mr. Justice Condi' 1 Williams. 

Monday, Oct. 19. 4 p.m. National Indian Association: 
“What has English Education done for India H ” by 
Mr. S. Satthianadhau. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Methods of Painting/* 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21, 8 p.m. Microscopical: '‘Photo* 
Micrographic Camera dcsigued chiefly to facilitate the 
Study of Opaque Objects,” by Mr. J. Butterworth; 
“Tee Occurrence of Emlocysts in the Genus Thatas- 
siosira,” by Mr. T. Comlior; " The Measurement of the 
Aperturo of Objectives/* by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 
Thursday, Oct. 22, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Conserva¬ 
tion of Pictures/’ by Prof. A. H. Church, 
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SCIENCE. 


The Mrnal of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canter¬ 
bury. Edited, with an Introductory 

Monograph, from a MS. in the Library 

of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

By Martin Buie. (Cambridge: University 

Press.) 

This is an English Missal, written at 
Canterbury, most probably in 1100 a.d. By 
an | English Missal is meant a Gregorian 
Sacramentary written in England, with 
many masses introduced into it for national 
saints, especially saints connected with 
Canterbury and Kent. These local and 
non-Gregorian or post-Gregorian additions 
to the original stock are of much interest. 
They have been printed at the end of the 
Leofrie Missal (Oxford, 1883, pp. 294-302). 

The Canon of the Mass (p. 42) presents 
no features of special interest. It did once. 
But the hand of an eraser has been at 
work, and has obliterated just those passages 
which contained names that would have 
revealed the provenance of the M8., or 
perhaps the provenance of the M8. of which 
the Canterbury Missal is a copy. We allude 
to erasures after “ circumadstantium ” in the 
“ Commemoratio pro vivis,” after “ Cosmae 
et Damiani ” in the clause “ Communi- 
cantes,” and after “ Anastasia ” in the 
“ Commemoratio pro defunctis.” We must 
also include the erasure of a word, probably 
of a name, near the commencement of the 
Canon after “ papa nostro.” 

There is an addition at this point of a 
petition “pro rege nostro.” This king was 
presumably Henry I.: the opening part 
of the Missal having been written in the 
year 1100 before November 11, while the 
last part of it containing a mass “pro rege 
et regina ” (p. 168) without mention of any 
“proles,” looks as if it had been written 
after the king’s marriage with the Princess 
Maud, which took place on that date. It 
is dangerous, however, to lay too much 
stress on so fine a point, for writers of 
MSS. were sometimes slavish copyists, and 
would re-write phrases from the text in 
front of them, without reference to altered 
circumstances. The only other Missal where, 
to our knowledge, a petition “ pro rege 
nostro ” occurs at this point is likewise an 
English Missal, that of Bobert of Jumieges 
(edit. H. A. Wilson, London, 1896, p. 45). 
We may compare the Oratio pro Bege after 
the last Kyrie in the Anglican rite now. 

The Canterbury Missal once possessed 
also another feature of much interest: 
namely, numerous and lengthy, but now 
long obsolete, Proper Prefaces. Here the 
hand of the eraser has again been ruth¬ 
lessly at work. In the Proprium Sanctorum 
all but three have perished, and in the 
Proprium de Tempore fifty-five out of 
seventy. A later hand (twelfth century) 
has inserted on the blank spaces the catch¬ 
words of the otherwise unrepresented 
elements of each Mass—namely, The Introit 
or Office, the Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, 
Offertory, and Communion, with the at¬ 
tendant Psalmus, Yersus, Tract, &c., where 
there are such. 

What, then, is there to make so late a 
MS. Missal, with its still later additions, 
worthy of being printed in extenso ? The 


answer is, because in the unerased portions 
of the text, as well as in the later additions 
made over the erased portions, Mr. Buie 
claims to have discovered the text of the 
original Gregorian Sacramentary and Anti¬ 
phonary. No existing MS. of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary is earlier than the ninth 
century, and no existing MS. of the Gregorian 
Antiphonale is earlier than the eighth 
century; so that, if Mr. Eule is right, we 
have here a treasure indeed. 

There is an a priori probability that 
Canterbury would be the place, if anywhere 
in England, where such a treasure would 
be found ; for we know, on the authority of 
Bede, that Augustine, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, brought over with him from 
Borne “ codices plurimos ” ; and Mr. Buie 
conjectures, on the authority of some 
ambiguous words of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, that among these “ codices ” there 
were “ Missalia ” and “ Antiphonaria ” 
which were in existence there in his time 
(732-66 a.d.) and which he himself had 
seen. 

But how do we know that they were in 
existence nearly four hundred years after¬ 
wards? What proof is there of the un¬ 
likely, but by no means impossible, fact that 
a MS. written in the earlier part of the 
twelfth century should possess a purer text 
than many MSS. several centuries earlier ? 

Mr. Buie seeks to prove his case in 
an elaborate Introduction of 184 pages, 
which, we fear, will tax the patience of 
most people, however interested in the 
subject, to read through. It would be 
impossible, within the limits of a review, to 
discuss the value of each argument separately. 
We will, therefore, take a few of the open¬ 
ing points in order. 

The Feast of the Epiphany in this Missal 
(p. 16) had originally assigned to it a 
Preface commencing with the words “ Quia 
notam fecisti.” This is a well-known 
Epiphany Preface, and is found assigned to, 
or in connexion with, that festival in the 
Bed Book of Derby, Bobert of Jumieges, 
Leofrie, Othobonianus, Pamelius, among 
Gregorian codices, as well as in other non- 
Gregorian Missals. The reviser has erased 
the opening words, and has written on the 
margin: “ Quia cum unigenitus tuus,” &c., 
which are the opening words of the Epiphany 
Preface in the Boman Missal of to-day, and 
which Mr. Buie calls “ the old proper 
Preface, which St. Gregory had, in obedience 
to a venerable tradition, appropriated to the 
feast ” (p. xv.). No authority is given for 
this statement, and we have been unable 
to verify it. Surely this alteration in the 
Canterbury Missal is only part of the late 
policy of reducing the number of Prefaces 
in accordance with the directions of a forged 
letter of PelagiusIL, now generally believed 
to be an anonymous composition of the tenth 
or eleventh century; and if the erasing hand 
was at work in the later part of the twelfth 
century, the alteration may have been made 
in obedience to the order of the Council of 
Westminster in 1175, which, quoting the 
decree of Pelagius, reduced the number of 
Prefaces in England to ten. 

The Preface for Easter Eve commences 
with the words “ Et te quidem omni tempore” 
(p. 40). So does that for Easter Day 
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(p. 45 ); but for Monday in Easter week 
(ibid.) the catchwords given for the Preface 
are “ Te quidem omni.” Surely the same 
Preface must be referred to in all three 
cases. If a different Preface had been 
meant to be used ou Easter Monday, it 1 
must have been written in full. Both the 
longer and the shorter Paschal Prefaces \ 
may be seen on p. 102 of the Missal of - 
Bobert of Jumieges, and both there begin 
with the words “ Te quidem omni tempore.” • 
The Canterbury scribe has on Easter Monday , 
inadvertently omitted an opening: “ Et,” a > 
little word frequently used in Prefaces aa 1 
a commencing word. Mr. Buie, however, * 
builds-the following important inference oa r 
so slender a foundation: I 

“The difference is, in itself, slight enough; - 
but, since the initial conjunction involves the 
substitution of a long for a short Illation, I see • 
in it an innovation indeed, but an innovation -j 
which no scribe would have been likely to try j 
to impose npon an ancient religious community, .. 
and am, therefore, inclined to regard it as a 
change made by St. Gregory himself” (p. xv.). f 

Arg ument after argument of a similar kind 
might be quoted and criticised; but we » 
must pass on to the position advanced by .. 
Mr. Buie, on which his view of the import- j 
ance of this MS. mainly depends. It is 
this: that by the aid of a stichometrical ' 
calculation the exact size, character, and „ 
contents of the original Gregorian MS., . 
of which the Canterbury Missal is a tran¬ 
script, can be ascertained. Now, as there ‘ 
are no stichometrical marks in the Canter- - 
bury Missal, and as it can never be known 
whether there were or were not any in the i 
sixth century exemplar, from which it was a 
(ex hypothest) copied, but which no man a 
living ever has seen or is ever likely to see, i 
there is free room for guesswork. Bat Mr. 
Buie does not guess. He says: : 

“ I unhesitatingly conclude that the exemplar 
of the Corpus MS. was a volume of unicolumnar <J 
pages; that each page held twenty lines ; and i 
that each line had the average oontent of about 
nineteen letters ” (pp. oxiv., oxv.). 

There is not much difficulty in making 
a single line of the transcript roughly 
equivalent to two lines of the hypothetical 
exemplar (p.cix.). Such a title as “ oratio” 
in the exemplar may have been written as 
“ or,” or “ orat,” or “ oratio,” and count for 
two, or four, or six letters accordingly. Such 1 
and such a space may have been left blank, 
or used for ornamentation. We cannot re- , 
produce here the complicated calculations 
which fill numerous pages of the Introduc¬ 
tion, or describe the four redactions of the 
original Gregorian text, which are labelled 
A, B, O, D (pp. cxvii.-xviii.), and which, as 
well as sub-redaction D* mentioned on 
p. clvii., we believe to be the creation of. 
the editor’s imagination. 

Here is a clear proof that the Canterbury 
Missal does not preserve the original form 
of a Collect, which, as the title at the head 
of the Mass stands in the genitive case, must, 
according to Mr. Buie’s theory (p. xxi.), be 
governed by the words “ In festo,” and be 
part of the sixth century exemplar. We 
quote the Secreta for St. Leo (June 28) isi 
the two forms in which it appears in tie - 
Canterbury Missal and in some earlier 
MS8. of the Gregorian Sacramentary. . 

oogle | 
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St, 


ii. 


Canterbury Missal 
f 1100 ad. ( p . '.14). 

•- 4 

s! “ Annne nobis domine 
j. qnaetumus ut iuter- 

_ cewione beat! Leoois 

' confessoris tui nobfs 

'•> haecproeitoblatio.quam 
£ imraolandototiue mundi 
;• iribuisti relaxaii delicta 
per.” 

‘ This is the reading 
! . : of the Roman Miesal of 
to-day, also of the text 
of Pamelius, and of tho 
Leoftic Missal. 


Gregorian Saeramenlary 
Ninth Century (Mura- 
tori’s Edit., col. 101). 
“Annue nobis,domine. 
ut animae famuli tui 
Leonis haec prosit ob- 
latio, quara immolando 
totius mundi tribuisti re- 
laxare (i) delicta per.” 


This is tho reading 
of the MS. Codices, 
Bodleianns, Othoboni- 
anus, H. JEligii, Gem- 
mitecensis. 


Will any one who knows anything of the 
development of doctrine and feeliug with 
regard to departed saints believe that the 
older reading is to be found in the Canter¬ 
bury Miesal and not in the majority of tho 
earlier MSS.? 

The antiphonarial excerpts written in the 
twelfth century over the erased Prefaces are 
believed by Mr. Buie to preserve the original 
Gregorian text. Therefore the erasures 
which we have lamented as killing the 
interest of the Canterbury Missal are, on 
the contrary, a cause of rejoicing to him. 
He says : 

“ If ever there was a ftlix culpa, it surely was 
that which introduced so long a tale of alien 
Prefaces into the Missal before us. But for 
that offence the volume would not have been 
enriched, as now we find it, by salvage from 
no less precious a collection than St. Augustine’s 
Antiphonary, the companion of his Mass-book,” 
&o. (pp. xv., xvi.). 

Here again matters are complicated by 
the supposition of three redactions of the 
Antiphonale by St. Gregory, for an account 
of which the Vender must be referred to 
p. cxxxvi. There is great variety in the 
text and in the arrangement of the contents 
in various MSS. of the Gregorian Anti¬ 
phonary, as may be seen by the following 
comparative table out of many which might 
be drawn up: 


Dec. 27, St. John Evan. 


- 

Codex Rhcumigionsif*. 
North France, Eighth 
Century. 

Cant c rl mry Missal. 

Srrundo. manu. 
England, Twelfth 
Century. 

Oflic. 

In medio ecclesiae. 

Id. 

r». 

Bonum eat. 

Iocunditatem ot. 

Grad. 

Domine praeuenisti 
eum. 

Exiit serino inter 
fratres. 

V. 

Et uitam petiit a te. 

Set sic eum uolo 
manere. 

V. 

Hie est ciiuipulus ille. 

Id. 

Off. 

Iustns ut palma flore- 
bit. 

Id. 

Com. 

Exiit sermo inter 
fratres. 

Id. 


Are not the Canterbury (= Sarum) varia¬ 
tions in this and other officia as likely to be 
dne to Anglican or Anglo-Norman influence, 
as to be the survivals of a pure Boman text 
which had become altered in a MS. four 
hundred years earlier ? 

With regard to the Introit “ Sperent in 
te ” for the twenty-fourth Sunday after the 
octave of Pentecost (p. 69), which Mr. Buie 
has not been able to find elsewhere 


(p. cxxxiii.), if he will consult the index to 
Mr. Frere’s splendid work on the Sarum 
Gradual he will find several other instances 
of its occurrence. 

The Missal of St. Aujustine's Abbey, Canter¬ 
bury, is beautifully printed and excellently 
edited. Titles and rubrics are in red. It is 
accompanied by two collotype facsimiles, 
the first of which gives an exact picture of 
the way in which the later scribe has 
written the contents of an Antiphonary 
(modern “ Gradual ”) over the erased por¬ 
tions of tho older text. But this beauti¬ 
fully printed volume, in our opinion, en¬ 
shrines the most elaborately constructed 
liturgiological nidus equinus which has ever 
been presented to the learned public for 
examination and admiration. 

F. E. Warren. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CIIEDOR-LAOMER IN THE BABYLONIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Lo&d»n: Ojt. 9,1894. 

Mr. Pinches’ discovery of the names of 
Chedor-laomer (Kudur-Laghamar) and Tid’al 
(Tudghula) in the Babylonian texts has just 
been supplemented by a further discovery made 
by Dr. Scheil. He has found among the early 
Babylonian tablets now at Constantinople some 
letters of Khammurabi (the Amraphel of Gen. 
xiv. 1) to his vassal Sin-idinnam of Larsa. 
Sin-idinnam, it appears, had been dethroned 
by the Elamites Kudur-Mabug and his son 
Eri-Aku (Arioch), and had fled to the court of 
Kbammurabi at Babylon. For several years 
Babylonia remained subject to Elamite 
suzerainty, the Elamite princes of Larsa being, 
like Kbammurabi himself, the vassals of the 
king of Elam. When the war of independence 
eventually broke out, which resulted in the 
overthrow of Elamite supremacy, Sin-idinnam 
rendered effective aid to the king of Babylon. 
In return for this, when the foreign yoke was 
finally shaken off, Sin-idinnam was restored to 
bis principality, and Khammurabi rewarded 
him with statues and other presents as a “ re- 1 
compense for his valour on the day of the 
defeat of Kudur-Laghamar,” the Elamite king. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL TABLE OF GENESIS X. 

Munich: Oat.6, 1896. 

In the so-called “ Ethnological Table ” of the 
Book of Genesis, the sons or descendants of 
Shem are the following : Elam, Absut, Arpaoh- 
shad, Lud, Aram; Arpachshad being written 

LXX. 'Aptpa^dS. (Gen. x. 22—belong¬ 
ing to the Priestly Code.) 

From Arpachshad are derived the Hebrews, 
since the son of Arpachshad is Shelab, and the 
son of Shelah, Eber (in LXX. *A ptpa£a8, K atrav, 
2aAa, EjSep—Kainan, the eponymous hero of the 
Kenites, being added). 

The political situation in this part of the 
Table is the time of the New Kingdom 
of the Egyptians ( circa 1600-1200 B.C.), 
as is unmistakably shown by Gen. x. 6, 
where Canaan is called a younger brother of 
Mizraim or Egypt. Younger brother or son in 
genealogical language always implies political 
dependence. Now for Canaan the only period 
of such subordination to the Egyptian empire 
must have been the time of the Pharaohs 
Thutmes III., Amenophis III., &c. During this 
period Canaan was indeed an Egyptian province 
(compare, e.g., Sayce’s Higher Criticism, 5th 
ed., p. 137). 


I To the same period Elam leads us, as the 
first-born son of Shem. The Elamites were 
never a Semitic people ; but during the period 
of tho XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties in Egypt 
we find Babylonia ruled by kings of Elamitio 
descent, the so-called Kassites. Therefore, the 
author of this part of Gen. x. puts Elam instead 
of the expected Babel. 

But the decisive proof that the author of this 
part of the Table lived in a time not far from 
the glorious epoch of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the age most probably of Moses himself, lies 
in the true analysis of the third name, Arpach¬ 
shad. From Arpachshad, in the second element 
of whose name even Josephus saw the well- 
known Kasdim, sprang the Hebrews. From 
Ur-Kasdim, too, came the patriarch Abraham 
to Haran, and from thence to Canaan. What, 
then, is more obvious than to fiod in the two 
first letters of the name of the Baby¬ 

lonian town T)H 'll the scriptio defectiva ? The 
difference between the defectively written 

, C 

and our 

tU'O'-S 

lies only in the addition of the plural-ending 
-t'm in the one case, and the insertion of the 
element 2 {pa according to the vocalisation of 
the Massora as well as of the LXX.) in the 
other. But what can, or rather must, be the 
meaning of this additional element pa at a 
time when we find Israel under Egyptian 
influence in so many directions ? If we con¬ 
sider that the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
speak of Pa-Canaan—t.e., Hebrew '2V33H, 
and that the grandson of Aaron bore the 
Egyptian name p-nhs (transformed by a kind 
of popular etymology into Pmehas, mouth 
of brass,’’but originally meaning "the black ” 
or “ dark man ”), the 9 of "ItWD-tX can be 
nothing else than the Egyptian article, already 
in common use in the language of the New 
Kingdom (compare, too, CHD, niroo/sos, from 
pn-Tum). 

The main result of this analysis is that, even 
in the time of Moses (the name of ntDQ him¬ 
self is Egyptian), the tradition of Ur-Kasdim 
as the birthplace of the whole Hebrew nation 
existed. The Egyptian variant Ur-pa-keshad, 
instead of the common Hebrew Ur-kasdim, is 
the best testimony for it.* 

Fritz Hommel. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Harveian oration at the Royal College 
of Physicians will be delivered on Monday next 
by Dr. J. Frank Payne. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society for 
October (Gurney & Jackson) contains the 
Lothar Meyer Memorial Lecture, which was 
lately delivered by Dr. P. Phillips Bedson. It 
extends to just thirty pages, concluding with a 
bibliography of the published work of Meyer 
and his pupils. Like some other recent lectures 
before the society, it is illustrated with an ex¬ 
cellent portrait, reproduced by photogravure. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will publish within 
the next few weeks The Apocalypse of Baruch, 
translated from the Syriac and edited, with 
introduction and commentary, by the Rev. 
R. H. Charles, already well known by his 


# • Other instances of Egyptian influence (espe¬ 
cially of the Now Kingdom) upon the records of 
the Priestly Oode will be found in a forthcoming 
book of mine, dealing with the always attractive 
subject of the Higher Criticism and the Monu¬ 
ments, to be published by tho Society for Pro¬ 
moting Ohristian Knowledge. 
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valuable editions of the Ethiopio and Slavonic 
texts of the Book of Enoch. The translation 
of the latter part of the book, known as the 
“ Epistle of Baruc,” is made from a critical 
text based on ten MSS. This text, with all' 
the variants of the MSS., will be printed face 
to face with the translation. The translation 
of the rest of the book is from the Milan 
sixth century MS. Although discovered in 
the sixties this book has never yet been edited. 
The short studies of it that have been made 
from time to time have quite failed to appre¬ 
ciate its worth. Written contemporaneously 
with the New Testament, it forms, in fact, the 
truest representation of the Pharisaism of .30-80 
a.d. that we at present possess, and particu¬ 
larly of some of the phases against which the 
Pauline dialectic was directed. Mr. Charles 
differs from all preceding scholars, in showing 
that, unless we assume a Hebrew original, it 
is impossible to restore coherency to the text 
and thought of the book. 

Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench, TrThner, 
& Co. are about to publish, in their series of 
“ Simplified Grammars,” a Grammar of the 
Modern Bulgarian Language, with reading 
lessons and vocabulary, by Mr. W. B. Morfill, 
reader in Russian and the other Slavonic 
languages in the University of Oxford. This 
work is most seasonable, as it comes when our 
growing philological and political interests in 
Eastern Europe make such a work an unques¬ 
tionable desideratum. Mr. Morfill has already 
published Grammars of Russian, Polish, and 
Serbian in the same series. 

At the request of the Rev. E. H. Hubbard, 
the Religious Tract Society has given a grant 
in aid of a hymn book to be published in the 
Ki-sukuma language, spoken in the district of 
the Church Missionary Society’s station at 
Nassa, Lake Victoria Nyanza. This makes the 
21 oth language in which the Society has helped 
in aiding missionary literature. 

We have received the first issues of the 
Orundrias der Indo-Ariachen Philologie und 
Altertumakunde, or “Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research,” which Earl Triibner, of 
Strassburg, has undertaken to publish, under 
the general editorship of Prof. Buhler. It will 
form altogether three volumes, each of about 
1100 pages, subdivided into parts, which are 
sold separately. Most of the contributors write 
in German, including Prof. A. A. Macdonell, 
of Oxford, who will deal with Vedic mythology. 
But English is also permitted, and has been 
adopted by Prof. H. Kern, of Leiden, for his 
manual of Indian Buddhism. Among the 
other English contributions we may mention: 
“The Grammar of the Vedic Dialects,” by 
Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard; “ The 
Aryan Vernaculars of Modern India and their 
Literature,” by Mr. G. A. Grierson, philological 
secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society; “ The 
Atharva Veda,” by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, 
of Johns Hopkins; “Coins,” by Mr. E. J. 
Rapson, of the British Museum; “Ethno¬ 
graphy,” by Mr. A. Baines, late Census Com¬ 
missioner in India; “ Sociology,” and kindred 
subjects, by Prof. Buhler himself, Prof. Jolly, 
and Sir • Raymond West, late judge of the 
Bombay High Court; “ Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
Philosophy,” by Prof. A. Venis, of Benares ; 

“ The Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, and Saura 
Sects,” by Prof. Bhandarkar, of Poona; and 
“Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,” by 
Dr. James Burgess, late director of the 
Archaeological Survey. When we state that 
the English forms only about one third of the 
whole, the comprehensive scale on which this 
grand work has been planned may be partly 
realised. Our only regret is that it is not 
altogether an English work, under the 
patronage of the Government of India. 


Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co. have just 
issued a new edition of Thimm’s Turkish Self- 
taught, revised by Abu Said and Prof. G. 
Hagopian. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cui'roN Siiaksi'Ere Society.—( Saturday , Od. 3.) 

Iiiiss M. Catharine Smith in the chair.—Mr. Arthur 
S. Way, the retiring president, in an address entitled 
“ Was Shakspere's Purpose worthy of his Per¬ 
formance ? ” said that the tendency of tho present 
day to revise, and if possible to reverse, the verdicts 
of history has passed beyond the legitimate influence 
of tho causes that gave it birth, till it has become 
somewhat of a craze. Wo need not, therefore, 
wonder to find Shukspore put on his trial, not 
without a touch of Jedburgh justice. It has become 
necessary to defend him, lest the half-informed and 
tho weak should think the case for the prosecution 
unanswerable. For, differing from many others 
that have been thus dealt with, Shakspere is still 
a living power, who moulds men's thoughts and 
stirs their hearts: ho is one in whose name English¬ 
men make their boast, so that it is important to 
know that our pride is in no senso our shame, lie 
is largely our ideal as a poet, and if oar ideal was 
himself sordid and grovelling, if the brightest 
flowers of his genius had their roots sot in corrup¬ 
tion, we should find but sorry inspiration there. 
Two theories are maintained, both of whieh appear 
to find favour with that typo of mind which is apt 
to take a tinge of cynicism from experience of the 
worll. The first is that Shakespere was ruled, in 
his selection and treatment of the subjects of his 
dramas, solely by consideration of what would take 
with the public, draw an audience, and pay. But 
here we bavo an instance of the danger of con¬ 
jecturing of the unknown from tho known Because 
tho man of our common daily experience is common¬ 
place in thought, and in execution is greatly 
restricted by the nature of his material, it is tacitly 
assumed that the man of genius is in liko manner 
trammelled, that an unpromising subject must neces¬ 
sarily repel him. No man, save tho poet's self, can 
foretell what tho poet will do with his materials. 
Shakspere had not to cast about for attractive 
themes; the magnetic power was in himself; on 
whatever he laid his hand he charmed it into life. 
Tho hard rock gushed in fountains, tho dry staff 
budded and blossomed and bowed with heavy fruitage. 
But as in the choice of themes, so in thoir treat¬ 
ment. Shakspere was not careful to make popular 
applause his great aim. He was not misled by 
t.he sensational plays which attracted the public of 
his earlv days. A truer instinct within told him 
that garbage is no more the natural food of the 
mind than of the body—that there is a fine chord 
even in common natures which vibrates to spiritual 
touches. Hence, in the handling of his subjects, 
self-restraint is everywhere apparent. It is the 
self-restraint of conscious power, which scorns to 
appeal to fierce passions or morbid appetites, 
because it can always stir men more deeply, and 
affect thorn more permanently, by working on their 
purer sympathies, by awakening thought and stimu¬ 
lating intellect. Observe the lofty level maintained 
in his best known passages—the claim they make 
upon sustained attention. How they seem to chal¬ 
lenge the reader, to bid him summon up the vigour 
of his mind, the truth and manhood of his soul, to 
meet them worthily. And when we think that, 
night after night, our theatres are now thronged 
with audiences content to see the stage monopolised 
by burlesque and farce and ballet, we may well 
“hush this cry of progress” when we think 
of those silent listeners who fed their souls on 
Shakspere. He stooped not, he, to find some base¬ 
ness in his audience to which he might pander. 
They asked of him his best, and he gave of his royal 
bounty. Say not that he wrote thus and thus 
because it “ paid ” ; rather, it paid because it was 
who wrote. The second allegation often urged against 
him is that he had no ethical intention, no aim to 
help his follow-men in the pursuit of truth and right, 
no sympathy with the needs of his day, no insight 
into its more momontous problems. Because his 
life-work was from the money point of view suc¬ 
cessful, are wo thereforo driven to tho conclusion 
that he made a success of this kind his one object r 
How would the same rule apply to other poets? 


We know through Henslowe that, from the price 
paid for plays, no dramatist could make a fortune, or < 
even a competence by writing. Shakspere’s money 
came from his partnership in the Globe, and 
perhaps from the munificence of some of his 
patrons. Shakspere lay under no imperious necessity 
to consult the vulgar taste of the rabble that 
elbowed each other in the pit and howled and fought 
“ for bitten apples.” We may rest assured that the 
best part of his audience—certainly the best paying 
and whose presence made the theatre fashion¬ 
able—consisted of those whose scholarship, whoso 
literary taste and talent were worthy of the feast 
that his genius spread for them. It was a time of 
almost universal literary activity ; and never perhaps 
has a new play faced a more formidable array of critics 
than the throng of high-born authors and scholars 
who watched tho first unfolding of “Macbeth,” or 
tho “ Winter’s Tale.” It is in the highest degree 
doubtful whether anything could have been gained 
by pandering to low tastes; it is very certain that 
Shakspere never made the experiment, after he had 
ouce begun original work and could draw upon the 
resources of his own genius. We may fairly say 
that he was the salt of his theatre ; and whatever 
rant and fustian, whatever sensational extravagance 
the company may have accepted from other' 
playwrights, there is no evidence that they 
ever desired him to lower his tone. It is 
not a little significant that, as ho grew older and 
more worldly-wise, and after he had acquired a 
direct influence in tho popularity and success of the 
Globe, there is a marked and startling falling off 
in what might have been supposed to be the popular 
element in his plays. For observe, the period which , 
ends with the year 1600 contains all his gayest 
comedies, the heroic scenes of his historical dramas, 
tho passion and tenderness of his love-plays. The 
spectators had gazed with glistening eyes on 
Juliet's sorrow, had heard with beating hearts the 
battle-eve harangue of Henry V., had lost them¬ 
selves on tho enchanted ground of Arden, and 
revelled in the “ very gracious fooling ” of “ Twelfth 
Night.” Bat when the curtain rose next year, it 
rose on tho mighty spirit-problem of “ Hamlet,” : 
it ushered in the solemn warning and stern 
lessons of “ Measure for Measure,” the shattered 
greatness and wrecked hopes of “ Julius Caesar.” 
the agony and the pity of “ Othello,” the haunting ’ 
horrors of “Macbeth,” and the frenzy of Lear’s ; 
broken heart. Never mere in play of Shakspere 
did the joy bells of careless laughter peal down, 
light-hearted scene succeeding light-hearted scene ; 
no more did lovers in sweet bewilderment or trance 
of happiness stand the central figures on his stage ; 
where a touch of humour comes it is dashed with 
bitterness; on the path of his lovers broods the 
shadow of tribulation or the cloud of threatened 
trouble. Stately themes, and solemn these, fraught 
with dread warning and earnest expostulation, rich 
with noble lessons of charity, faith, temperance, and 
forgiveness—a day of stormy grandeur, brightening , 
and broadening to an eventide of light, calm and 
sereno ; but no return to tho old blithe merriment, 
to the gallant stir of chivalry, to the sweet witchery ! 
of tho old wooing, the sunlit paths by which he had 
climbed the hill of fame. He trod unswervingly 
forward in the path he had chosen, and no man said 
him nay, for the spell of his spirit was upon them ; 
and whatever he did, that seemed still the best 
and they would not have wished it otherwise. 
Whatever might he the basis of plot, he made its 
development a vehicle for noble teaching, for 
stirring appeal, for championship of truth, justice, > 
humanity, and charity. His muse seems like some 
maiden of old romance, some Una passing through 
the midst of wild beasts, who cannot rend her— , 
restrained by the spell of her purity, her high 
resolve, her singleness of aim. As a true and wise 
patriot, as a keen observer, he must have marked 
four perilous tendencies of the time—(1) the 
abuse of royal power, (2) the abuse of reaction to 1! 
popular rule, (3) the abuse of restraint of in¬ 
dividual freedom, of meddling legislation in religion : 
and social life, (4) underlying all these a tendency j 
to rush in all reform to extremes. A man who I. 
could worthily serve his day and generation ought 
to combat such perilous tendencies; and this 1 
Shakspere did and for this he is precious to us, 
becauso through all the ages men will need such 4 
teaching as his. And so he is the typical Englishman, . 
an inspiration of sobriety, sweet reasonableness, and ' 
charity; and Englishmen erred not, but knew well :' 
Digitized by h 
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what they did, when they set this prince of poets 
and of men on a pedestal so high that bis voice 
may speak on ever through the years. 

“ That his fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.” 

—Mr. Cyril H. Walker was eloctcd president for 
this (the twenty-second) session, when the plays to 
be considered aro “ As You Like It,” “ The London 
Prodigal,'’ “ Twelfth Night,” “ Julius Caesar," “ A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” “ Hamlet,” and “Tho Silent 
Woman."—Tho hon. sec. (i>, Gordon-road, Clifton, 
Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now 
consists of 603 volumes. 


FINE ART. 

The Cults of the Greek States. By L. R. 

Farnell. In 3 vols. Vols. I. and II. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mb. Farnell’ a valuable contribution to the 
study of Greek religion is likely to interest 
a wider circle than might at first be sup¬ 
posed. It appeals alike to the archaeologist 
and to the student of religious history. 
Examining the deities in turn, he gives a 
first chapter in each case to the facts of the 
worship, and then two chapters to the cult- 
monuments and to the ideal types under 
which the godhead was represented. 

To fix Mr. Farnell’s attitude in inquiry at 
once, he admits a much greater debt to the 
: science of anthropology than to the German 
mythologists. The great merit of the latter 
is that they were “ the first writers who 
attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology.” 
But the former supplies more stable and 
real hypotheses; and Mr. Farnell, thoroughly 
imbued with the anthropological tone, shows 
himself (as we should expect from a follower 
of Mr. Frazer and the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith) sober in judgment, yet suggestive, 

: not daring, but yet not cramped in specula¬ 
tion. If Furtwiingler is brilliant, but bold, 
on archaeological questions, Mr. Farnell is 
, cautious and solid, without shutting his eyes 
to new possibilities. If Roscherhas ideas 
about the Greek gods all too sweeping and 
; easy, the Englishman declines to believe in 
“ a key to all the mythologies,” and (to 
vary the metaphor) shows us that Greek 
religion and mythology are a web of many 
threads. This we can see from his first and 
second volume, although we have not yet 
: the general summing-up which vol. iii. is 
probably meant to furnish. 

' The mass of knowledge required to deal 
adequately with Cronos, Zeus, Hera, Athena 
b (vol. i.), Artemis, Nemesis, Hecate, and 
Aphrodite (vol. ii.) is very great; and it is for 
r the most part such as can neither be easily 
: borrowed nor, if borrowed, easily wielded. 
Much of it is out-of-the-way information, 
but Mr. Farnell has made it his own. 
Careful reading of any one chapter of this 
work will show how thorough has been his 
study of the matter. But he has “ the 
defects of his qualities.” The thoroughness 
with which the whole of the data are put 
before us sometimes makes the book more 
suitable for reference than for reading; and 
he does not, partly from the honesty which 
' states everything fairly, succeed in removing 
' the atmosphere of profound uncertainty 
^ which hangs over the origin and meaning 


of many Greek cults. One tale is good till 
another is told; and the facts seem capable 
of combination, like the world-material of 
the Stoics, into many different shapes, of 
which the historian of systems must say : 
Ekootoi' tovtwv tt pos oXiyoarov vTritrrq. If 
vol. iii. be, as we anticipate, of a more 
synthetic character, it may, by showing how 
the parts of the investigation hang together, 
do more to fix our ideas. At present we 
feel that we have got—(1) the facts, a gift of 
great price; (2) criticism from which the 
mythological school will hardly recover; 
(3) a number of valuable suggestions which 
still need fusing and co-ordinating. We 
see dimly a struggle of cults, survival of 
the fittest, the divine character here purged 
of its faults as man moved forward, there 
left unaltered in some backwater of thought 
and custom. We can distinguish, as Mr. 
Farnell says, “ the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult 
of the dead ancestor or eponymous hero, a 
religion not noticed in Homer, but prob¬ 
ably of ancient establishment in Greece ”; 
but we have yet to learn the relation of the 
two systems to each other in Mr. FaraelTs 
judgment. That the former grew out of 
the latter, in one land or another, by com¬ 
petition and by historical accidents can, it 
seems to us, hardly be doubted. We see 
also in his pages the various agencies of 
diffusion at work. The influence of the 
slave nurse is passed over; yet the Indies, 
East and West, furnish occasional proof of 
how far it may go. That of commerce is 
perhaps exaggerated, in the suggestion that 
the practice of religious prostitution in 
the Aphrodite worship at Corinth may be 
explained by the early commerce with Asia 
Minor. Liverpool may tolerate a mosque, 
but it will not alter its marriage law. On 
some sides, too, of the process by which 
Greek religion was ameliorated Mr. Farnell 
has suggestions to offer. Of Greek art, for 
instance, he says that 

‘‘when it had attained freedom and sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the 
religious conception with a power greater and 
more immediate than any that the literature 
could exercise. . .. The refining influence [of the 
sculptor and the painter] appears in their 
choice of subject-matter and as a result of a 
certain tendency of style. It appears in the 
former, inasmuch as the gross and barbarous 
elements in the myths and lower folk-lore 
intrude themselves but rarely even into vase- 
painting, the lowest of all the Greek arts of 
design, and scarcely at all into monumental 
sculpture and painting. These dealt with the 
highest forms of the Olympian religion, which 
were free from obscenity, and almost free from 
superstitious and obscure mysticism; also the 
mere formal development of style, though 
guided, perhaps, by an artistic rather than a 
conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the 
religious feeling.” 

Among topics passed over, at least for 
the present, in Mr. Farnell’s investigation, 
we notice that he says little of the organisa¬ 
tion of the worship, of the kind of detail, 
that is, which was put together, as our 
knowledge of it stood twenty years ago, 
by Sir Charles Newton, in a well-known 
essay on temple management. The fact 
that no definite creed underlay the cults, 
familiar as it is to students of Greek affairs, 
should perhaps be stated somewhere once 


for all, to save the reader from bewilder¬ 
ment at the multiplicity and diversity of 
usage. The political bearings and results 
of the worships, though not altogether 
omitted, are not worked out so fully as 
some other aspects of the subject, nor are 
the political and moral effects of the oracles. 
These are all topics which might fairly find 
place in a work on the cults of the Greek 
states. The topic of Fate we forgive Mr. 
Farnell for leaving in some obscurity. He 
found it there, and there it must remain. 
We cannot know more about the Greek 
conception of Fate than the Greeks them¬ 
selves did; and while the difficulties in¬ 
volved in it were not felt by the multitude, 
they were not solved by the few. On the 
other hand, while he disclaims going into 
the question of origins, the topic yet forces 
itself on him again and again. It must do so 
from the nature of the case. The inquirer 
often needs to refute someone else’s theory 
of the origin of a particular cult, in order to 
clear up its nature. 

This wings us to Mr. Farnell’s views on 
the method of his science. He feels strongly 
that we must not “ follow the method 
prevalent in the German interpretation of 
myths, and trace the manifold character and 
functions of a divinity deductively back to 
a single concept.” It is, again, a fallacy to 
attach “ a deep symbolism to details of pose 
that often arise from merely artistic motives.” 
“ Facts of ritual are usually of more value 
than theories about symbolism.” “Nothing 
is so conservative of primitive ideas as the 
sacrifice.” Ritual and art—properly used— 
are our safest guides. We must disentangle 
religion from myth and look at what was 
actually done or depicted. No one who has 
watched the vagaries of European fancy 
trying to follow out the vagaries of Greek 
myth-making will call this advice either 
doubtful or too obvious. 

We wish we had space to follow Mr. 
Farnell through the list of sound criteria 
by which he distinguishes native from im¬ 
ported worships, and to examine his sugges¬ 
tions about Cronos (“a god of vegetation 
who dies with the fall of the year ”), Zeus 
(who in Crete is closely connected with the 
myths and cults of Dionysus and Cybele, 
and who elsewhere has at least nothing to 
do with solar mythology), Hera (not a 
nature-goddess, but a goddess of marriage; 
yet, though there is much beauty and grace 
in this worship, there is little morality of a 
high sort), Athena (far above Hera for the 
part her idea played in Greek civilisation; 
never worshipped merely as a nature- 
goddess), Artemis (“most of her cult is 
genuine Hellenic, although in some places 
we can discover Oriental influences and 
ideas ” ; many traces of eavagery, an earth- 
goddess by origin), the Nemesis of Rhamnus 
(an ancient Artemis-Aphrodite modified and 
specialised), Hecate (not Greek, but bor¬ 
rowed), and Aphrodite (originally an 
Oriental divinity, who “ after her adoption 
into Greece retained in many local worships 
many traits of her Oriental character ”). 

A word in conclusion about the illustra¬ 
tions to the cults. They are excellent repro¬ 
ductions of various monuments — vases, 
reliefs, statues,-for gems. Some of them 
represent objects which will be new to the 
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ordinary English reader, as the Artemis- 
head by Damophon and Lord Ronald 
Gower’s head of Aphrodite. In one or two 
cases a photograph seems to have been 
taken from a cast and not from the original. 
The two coin-plates are specially useful. 
Bnt is it too bold to suggest that when 
coins are used, not to study attributes or 
establish the type of statues, but to detect 
character in the face depicted, we are not at 
all on sure ground? Mr. Farnell admits 
that “ the face [of Zeus] on the coins is 
often characterless and expressionless.” 
We should say this of many other faces 
too; and we have a suspicion that where 
character does seem visible, the effect may 
be accidental or we may be reading it in. 
The work is on too small a scale to yield all 
that archaeologists want to extract from 
it. Even when told what to look for, I, at 
least, cannot discover what Mr. Farnell sees 
in the face of Hera on an Argive coin— 
“ profound and spiritual conception of 
character,” “ brightness and benevolence,” 
. and “ some hint of maidenliness.” The 
fault may be mine; but character is a ticklish 
thing to read anywhere, and there have 
been some rather startling differences of 
opinion even as to what the face of the 
Melian Aphrodite expresses. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


OBITUARY. 

GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

Dying at what is now considered to be but the 
approach to old age, Mr. du Maurier yet leaves 
behind him the record of a volume of work, 
more remarkable perhaps for continuity, good 
quality, and general serviceableness to the pur¬ 
poses for which it waB designed, than for sus¬ 
tained freshness. Comic pictorial journalism 
sets itself a hard task : one cannot understand 
anything much more laborious than to have to 
be amusing to order; and it was Mr. du 
Maurier’s happy fortune to have been often 
amusing, and to have always been supposed to 
be amusing, during the length of one full 
generation. But the artist whose loss is now de¬ 
plored was, in truth, much more than the merely 
comic draughtsman that every important satirist 
is bound to be. He was a close observer; keen, 
yet not ungenial; even a little sad withal; 
and apart from all his qualities of observation 
and reflection, he was a trained draughtsman, 
with a by no means ordinary sense of beauty 
and of elegance. He was — as everybody 
recognises—one of the mainstays of Punch; but 
with Punch, as with the world itself, it has been 
found before now il n'y a pas d'homme w’ccssaire, 
though many have come and have gone already 
who have been greatly valuable. But if Punch 
had never existed, the talent of Du Maurier 
must yet have asserted itself: it was, almost 
from the beginning, so thoroughly individual. 
It had strength, and it had refinement. 

It was given to Mr. du Maurier, as a draughts¬ 
man for the press—almost as it is given to a 
writer of great comedies—to be a creator of 
types. The names of many are familiar to us— 
are always thought of by us with a smile of 
contentment and appreciation—and they need 
not be recapitulated here. It is the artist’s 
qualities as a pure draughtsman that need 
perhaps rather to be defined. He was among 
the first of popular artists to bring something 
not far short of an academic accuracy and a 
more than academic grace or elegance into 
comic draughtsmanship. He did not aim, 
apparently, at the extraordinary economy of 


means which distinguished his contemporary, 
Charles Keene, whose work has been so much a 
model for French draughtsmen and for those 
younger Englishmen of our day who imagine, 
perhaps, that their inspiration is from France 
alone. Yet, in his own very different but not 
less austere fashion—for he was correct 
essentially—Du Maurier did wonders with that 
not particularly flexible instrument, the steel 
pen. His work is nearly always an example 
of good arrangement of line, and of light and 
shade; and no one needs to be assured that, 
never wanting in good taste, it abounds in the 
preservation of varied character, and of char¬ 
acter essentially of our time. 

Du Maurier had, in reality, many more 
methods —he had even more mediums—than the 
public had imagined. Quite lately the charm¬ 
ing quality of his pencil-drawing was revealed, 
probably for the first time, in the exhibition at 
the Fine Art Society's of certain drawings for 
the ingenious novel which America took to so 
violently ; which a large Euglish public has 
approved scarcely less; and which, in his later 
days, added, unexpectedly, it may be, but 
certainly not altogether unnaturally, to the 
celebrity of a gifted man who, while never re¬ 
laxing the thoroughness of his craftsmanship 
in his own art, found time to score a most 
agreeable success as a writer of popular stories. 

F. W. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
There will open next week, at Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co.’s gallery in Pall Mall, an exhibi¬ 
tion of paintings, drawings, and sketches, made 
by Mr. Andrew MaeCallum many years ago, 
when in Egypt in company with the late Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, to illustrate her fascinating 
book, A Thousand Miles on the Nile. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish towards 
the end of October a second annual issue of the 
Pageant, somewhat improved and enlarged. As 
last year, it is edited by Mr. Charles Shannon 
and Mr. Gleeson White. The illustrations will 
again include examples of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, and D. G. Rossetti; 
while among artists not before represented will 
be M. Puvis de Chavannes, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and Mr. William Strang. Mr. D. S. McColl 
will write on the art of Campaguola, and Mr. 
Charles Ricketts on original wood-engraving. 
The large paper edition, in a very limited issue, 
will have for its special attraction a photogravure 
after Rossetti’s drawing of “ Hamlet and 
Ophelia.” 

A special winter number of the Studio will 
shortly appear, in which will b8 published an 
account by the late Robert Louis Stevenson of 
his stay at Monastier in the autumn of 1878. 
This article was originally intended to serve as 
the opening chapter of “ Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes,” but the intention was 
abandoned in favour of a more abrupt 
beginning. The story will be illustrated with 
sketches by the author, which have never pre¬ 
viously been published ; while reproductions 
will also be given of the humorous woodcuts 
executed by Stevenson and printed by his 
stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, at Davos, during 
the winter of 1880-81. This number will also 
contain “ The Ideal Life of a Landscape 
Painter,” by Mr. J. Stanley Little, “ Some 
Famous Paris Studios,” by Mr. Gabriel 
Mourey, and an article upon “ Old Samplers,” 
by Mr. Gleeson White. A sketch in colours, by 
Mr. G. H. Boughton, will be included among 
the supplemental illustrations. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists : Messrs. 
Wright-Barker, Burleigh Bruhl, Frank Dickson, 
J. Fitz Marshall, Hain Friswell, Trevor Hadden, 
Philip II. Newman, Tom Robertson, and i 
T. F. M. Sheard. I 


A picture by Giovanni Mansueti, a painter 
of the early Venetian school, representing the 
Trinity, with Mary Magdalen at the foot of 
the Cross, and six other saints, which was 
bought for the National Gallery at a Bale at 
Christie's on July 18, has now been placed in 
the central octagon room. The only other 
recent addition is a small picture of “Jupiter 
and Semele,” by Andrea Schiavone, bought at 
Lord Leighton’s sale. This was placed on a 
screen in room VII.; but this room is for the 
present closed for cleaning and re-papering, 
and it is now in the central octagon. Mr. 
Charles Butler has presented to the National 
Gallery a large picture by W. Hilton, B.A., 
which represents an allegorical subject— 
“ Nature Blowing Bubbles for her Children.” 
This picture Mr. Butler bought at 8ir Julian 
Goldsmid’s sale, expressly to present to the 
national collection. But it is reserved for the 
present, with his permission, until Mr. Tate’s 
Gallery at Milbank is completed, as there is no 
room to place it in the galleries at Trafalgar- 
square. 

MUSIC. 

THE COLONNE CONCERTS. 

One conductor leads to another. M. Lamoureux 
came over last season with his orchestra from 
Paris ; and his great success seems to have 
induced M. Colonne, whose Paris concerts 
enjoy considerable fame, also to pay a visit to 
London. The opening concert of a series of 
four took place on Monday evening at the 
Queen’s Hall. To be second in the field brings 
with it a certain disadvantage : in listening to 
M. Colonne’s orchestra, comparison, than is 
criticism, conscious or unconscious, was, at the 
outset, most natural; and critics, whether lay 
or professional, are apt to dwell upon defects 
rather than excellencies. M. Colonne is a 
singularly able conductor, but so quiet in 
manner that the public might mistake it for 
coldness. The orchestra is good, but the tone, 
whether in quantity or quality, was not 
particularly striking : the very damp weather, a 
hall new to players, these things may perhaps 
account for any apparent inferiority to the 
Lamoureux orchestra. But one serious defect 
was the programme. That there was no 
Wagner in it, so far as popular success is con¬ 
cerned, was a mistake, for the public is now 
Wagnerian to the backbone. Again, M. Colonne 
has probably heard that Mendelssohn’s muBio 
is highly appreciated in this country ; but the 
Mendelssohn of the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream ” or “ Hebrides ” Overture and the 
“ Scotch ” Symphony was very different from 
the one who composed that dull piece d'oecasion 
the Reformation Symphony. M. Colonne may 
have been told that the religious trappings of 
the Symphony, the “ Dresden Amen ” and 
“Ein feste Burg,” would attract an English 
audience; but the former is now associated 
with a work of the highest genius, while the 
latter—especially in the form in which it is 
presented—does not excite any deep emotion. 
Further, Weber’s “Jubilee” Overture, with 
which the concert opened, is a charming 
work, but not in any sense great. 
It seems merely to have been selected on 
account of the conclusion—the Saxon National 
Anthem, which is the same as our own. The 
greatest mistake, however, was the presenta¬ 
tion of Selections from Berlioz’ “ Faust.” 
The great French composer deserved better 
treatment; and the effective rendering of these 
excerpts, together with the refined, intelligent, 
and sympathetic Binging of Mile. Marcella 
Pregi in the “Ballade” and the Marguerite 
Romance, showed how successful the whole 
work*' migl t have proved. Excerpts are 
nlwaya isfactory. Four were given from 
Maaseuc a “Herodiade,” reputed to be the 
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composer’s finest work. They were interesting ; 
yet, tom from their surroundings, produced 
but little effect. Mr. Jacques, in the pro¬ 
gramme-book, stated that the opera based on a 
Biblical subject “ is never likely to be heard 
in London in its stage form.” We are 
by no means sure that he is right. Every day 
we are getting more tolerant, and therefore 
more reasonable, and may soon wake up to the 
fact that Biblical subjects may be ennobled by 
fine music and decorous stage effects. Wagner 
has taught us, especially in his “ Parsifal,” 
that a theatre is something more than a place 
of amusement. A fine performance of Mehul’s 
masterpiece, “Joseph,” might prove of high 
esthetic value; the frequent cold, formal, and, 
in some cases, bad performances of the 
“Messiah” dishonour the Great Teacher, and 
with persons of musical taste can excite no 
genuine emotion. 

Berlioz’ Symphonic Fantastique was per¬ 
formed at the second concert on Wednesday 
evening, and with marked success. The 
orchestra was heard to great advantage; and, 
as compared with the previous concert, M. 
Colonne displayed unwonted animation. This 
clever work, which has its strong and 
its weak moments, justly takes high rank 
among the illegitimate offspring of the 
"Pastoral” Symphony. A short movement 
with delicate orchestration, from a Sym¬ 


phonic Poem oy Cesar Franck, excited 
curiosity to heai the whole work. It might, 
indeed, have been given; for the Schumann 
pianoforte pieces,' though daintily arranged for 
strings by Godard, and rendered with much 
delicacy, could have been dispensed with. 
What Schumann wrote for the pianoforte ought 
to be interpreted on that instrument. Mr. 
Mark Hambourg gave a brilliant performance 
of a new pianoforte concerto by E. Schiitt, an 
interesting and attractive work: in form it is 
very clear, while in all three movements the 
thematic material iB treated with admirable 
conciseness. The difficult pianoforte writing is 
brilliant after the manner of Henselt; the 
glitter is good of its kind, yet not golden. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Henschel’s series of orchestral concerts 
will commence at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 12. There will be nine in 
all, the last taking place on April 1,1897. Among 
the novelties are Smetana’s Symphonic Poem 
“ Bichard III. ” ; a Te Deum for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, by Dvorak (Op. 103); and an 
Idyll for orchestra, by Mr. B. Luard Selby. On 
February 18 there will be a special Wagner 
concert, while the last will be devoted to Bach’s 
Matthew Passion. 


NEW ISSUE OF 

STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAP3. 

Just read}', large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

ASIA: Vol. II. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. Afghanistan, India, Indo- 

China, Malay Peninsula; Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 
Illustrations. 

The Volumes already issued, uni form in size and, price , are — 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wallace. 

Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 
AFRICA: Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

ASIA: Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspuk Street, Charjno Cross, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOTICE. 

Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“SENTIMENTAL TOMMYwill be 
ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
October 21 st, price Cs. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 

Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M. A. 

•• Such a aeries of books is imperatively needed. Wo strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 
Utmost .'Baptist Magazine. 

Grown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, Is. 4d.; cloth, 2s. 

I.—ANABAPTISM: From 
II. 

III.—VAVASOR 


its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Munster, 1521-1530. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 

HANSERD KNOLLYS, A Ministor and Witness of Jesus Christ, 1599*1091. 


POWELL, 


By JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 
TLe Baptist Evangelist of Wales. 

By DAVID DAVIES. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPIiFARD, Fvrniyal Stbbkt, E.O. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

Tho Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettio, U.A., W. W. 
Oulcss, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, Ac., Ac. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of tho highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of tho British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

"■*. ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Jlonicb, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection oi lm 
portont Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book nin8trations- 

Messrs.DRUMMOND A CO.supply tho cheapest and liest Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to inefct tho wants of 
Antiquarians, Arrhicolotfists, and those engaged iu the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works o f Art, Original JfSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., ice., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 


VI NOLI A CREAM 

FOR 

Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

Is. lid. a bex. 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTH CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis. Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, E. W. Garden, Ac.; Miss 
Lottie Venue, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Hottis Lund, the 
Sisters Belfry, Miss Lalor Shiel, Miss K. Abrahams, 
Miss Emmie O w en. __ _ _ 

DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Edith Stuart, 
Edith Courtuey, and Lou ie Fre ear._ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. Charles 
Ryley, Paul Arthur, W. Louis Brad field, Fred Rave, W. H, 
Rawlins, Colin Coop, Alf. Asher, Leslie Holland, W. 
Downes, and John Lc Hay; Misses Katie Seymour, Maria 
Davis, Connie Ediss, Mario Montrose, Ethel Sydney, Grace 
Falotta, Florence Lloyd, Kate Adams, and El Inline Torriss. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Wilson Barrett and Com pany. 

SAVOY THEATRE. ~~ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Fred 
Billington, Charles Kenninghain, Scott Fishe, J. licwson, 
and Waiter Passmorej^Mesdamcs Florence Perry, Bessie 
Bonsai I, Beatrice Perry, and K. Talby, At 7.50, WEATHE 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


POETRY. 

The SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling, Crown 8vo, 6s. 150 copies on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

30 copies on Japanese paper, demy Svo, 12s. net. 

POEMS and BALLADS. By “ Q,” Author of " Green Bays,” &c. Crown 8vo, hnckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

The FALL of the CONGO ARABS. By Sidney L- Hinde. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 870, 12s. 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Baring Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text and 

13 Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 3Cs. 

The LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the French by F. Clarke, M.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 

1 Os. 6d. each. Yol. I. [October 20. 

ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY: a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 

at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. (5d. 

The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, 

Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy Svo, gilt top, 8s. Od. each ; crown Svo, 6s. each. Vol. II. 

A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W- M. Flinders Petrie, D-O.L., 

LL.l)., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In C vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. II., XVII.-XVIII. DYNASTIES. W. M. F. PETRIE. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ROME. By J. Wells, M i, FeUow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 4 Maps. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 8d. 350 pp. 

The HISTORY of ENGLISH INDUSTRY. By H. de B. Gibbins, M A. With 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6 ±, 450 pp. 
THOMAS OHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [w e « <./ seiigion. 

THEOLOGY. 

An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt D., FeUow of the University of 

Durham. Demy Svo, lbs. Cd. 

The "DE CATEOHIZANDIS RUDIBUS ” of ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Ac., by W. Yorke 

FAUSSETT, M.A., lato Scholar of Balliol College. Crown Svo, 38. Cd. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
CHRISTIANITY and the LABOUR QUESTION. By 0. F. Andrews, B A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The GREEK VIEW of LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, FeUow of King’s GoUege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

The PROBLEM of the UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, BA., Author of "The Problems of Poverty.” Grown 

8vo, 28. 6d. f Social Question Serit*. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BaUy, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 

8chool. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. f Commercial Seriee. 

ECONOMIC ESSAYS. By L. F. Price, M.A-, FeUow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FICTION. 

MARIE CORELLI’S ROMANCES. First Complete and Uniform Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

1. A ROMANCE of IWO WORLDS. S. VENDETTA. 3. THELMA. 4. ARDATH. 

6. The SOUL of LILITH. 6. WORMWOOD. 7. BARABBAS. 8. The BORROWS Of SAZAN. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S. Baring Gould. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUAVAS the TINNER. By 8. Baring Gould, Author of "The Broom Squire,” &c. IUustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s 
The PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Baring Gould. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. A New Edition, uniform with the 

Author's other Novels. 

The CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CHILD of the JAGO. By Arthur Morrison, Author of Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS: a Romance of Highwaymen. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DENOUNCED. By J. BlouudeUe Burton, Author of “ In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? By J. M. Cobban, Author of "The King of Andaman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY STROKE of SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SPIRIT of STORM. By Ronald Ross, Author of "The Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN the GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of " Steve Brown’s Bunyip.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The VILLAGE and the DOCTOR. By James Gordon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SIGN of the SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SQUIRE of WANDALES. By A. Shield. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d- 
A HANDFUL of EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SIN of ANGELS. By the Author of “A Vicar’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A MAN with BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

London : METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Stbeet, |jLC- 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


H€<idy next week, —2 vola., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 21a. 

THE LIFE OF GORDON, 

General R.E., C.B. 

By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 

Author of “ The History of China,” &i. 

NEW NOVELS, at 6s, each, in uniform cloth binding. 

NANCY NOON. By Benjamin Scott. 

lished br^an v rfeww ri tcr 0 ’^—n/v stron " c8t * ,0 °k °f the year, certainly by far the strongest book which has been pub* 
4 ‘ 4 Nancy Noon’ is one of tho most remarkable novels of the Year.”— Westminster Gazette. 

A DAUGHTER of the FEN. By J. T. Bealby. 

IN a MAN’S MIND: an Australian Novel. By John Reay Watson. 

LOUIS BECKE’S NEW NOVEL. 

HIS NATIVE WIFE. By Louis 


BECKE, Author of “ By Reef and Palm,” Ac. Frontis¬ 
piece by Leslie Brooko. Paper, Is. Gd.; cloth, 


A NEW VOLUME OK THE “AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 

AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. 

By CONSTANCE COTTEKELL. Paper, Is. 6d.; 


cloth, 2s. 


MR. MAGNUS. 

“An exceedingly clever and remarkable production.”— World, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

By F. Reginald Statham. Cloth, 6s. 

rlnr.ti'sxn »»_ * 


WRITTEN BY F. ANSTEY.—SECOND EDITION. 

THE STATEMENT of STELLA MABERLY. 

Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ Has deeply interested us, and even thrilled us more than once .”—Daily Chronicle. 

. _ A BOOK FOR BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 

HIS FIRST YEAR at SCHOOL. By Alfred West. 

Cloth, 6s. 

“A lively and spirited picturo of school life.”— Scotsman. 

NEW VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE BALKANS. By W. Miller, M.A. Illustrated, and with 

Maps and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


Frontispiece. 

Frontispiece. 


"THE CHILDREN'S STUDY.’’ 

O’Brien. With Map. Cloth, gilt 


[NEW VOLUME OP 

IRELAND. By R. Barry 

top, 2s. 6d. 

"The editor bus throughout dono his work with great success .”—Catholic Times. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "A MAN'S POES.” 

SCHOOL in FAIRYLAND. By E. H. Strain. Illustrated by 

Leslie Brooke. Cloth, 3s. Gd. _ * 

BY MARTIN A. S. HUME. 

THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA, and other Historical Studies. 

By MARTIN A. S. HUME. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 

“Major Hume tells the story in full detail, and with great spirit.Full of interest.Very interesting.”- Times. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cloth, 12g, 

ARCHITECTURE in ITALY. From the 6th to the 11th Century. 

4 Ay RAFFAKLE CATTANKO. Over 100 illustrations. Parchment binding, 21s. not. 

S gnor Cattaueo s conclusions have left behind them the weight of great learning.A largo and handsome work.” 

“ The artist and nrchx-ologist will And so much that is fascinating in M. Cattaneo’s book that they will leave it with 
reluctance.”— Architect. 

__ NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 

P. VILLARI. Portraits and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ The most interesting biography that we know of in incxiorn times.”—Saturday Review. 

» MARY COWDEN-CLARKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowden-Glarke. Many Portraits. 

^ Cloth, gilt, 7s. Gd. 

“Will take rank among the brightest and pleasantest of literary memoirs .”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE .—•• An exceptionally 
excellent novel of action . . . The interest 
and movement and stir of the narrative are 
sustained right up to the end of the book. . . . 
AH of that vast and increasing host of readers 
who prefer the novel of action to any other 
form of Action should, nay, indeed, must, make 
a point of reading this exceedingly Ane speci¬ 
men of its class.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH: —" With such pas¬ 
sages as these, glowing with tender passion, or 
murk y with horror, even the most insatiate lover 
of romance may feel that Mr. Crockett has given 
him good measure, well pressed down and run¬ 
ning over.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE .—"Mr. Crockett 
tells a Aghting story in a very vigorous manner.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The A THEN AEUM :—" The narrative generally is 
vivid, and seldom beneath the tone of the day. 
. . . The style is good.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, os. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The CHRISTIAN WOULD:—" Has Mr. 8. B. 
Crockett picked up somewhere the lost mantle 
of Sir Walter Scott P His new story, * The Grey 
Man,’ while full of the author’s individuality, 
is quite in fcir Walter’s vein of old Scottish 
romance, and the creator of Jeannie Deans, 
Quentin Durward, and Bob Boy would not 
have been ashamed of such personages. . . . 
In Mr. Crockett an historical novelist has arisen 
of the Arst water.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The SCOTSMAN “ Those who thought they 
had gauged Mr. Crockett’s powers as a romancer 
will have to confess that ‘The Grey Man’ not 
only delights but surprises them. It is a good 
story, but it is much more. One must acknow¬ 
ledge the work of a magician in the creation 
not only of individual characters, but of a whole 
oountry-side alive with a life that has been 
imagined, not copied.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, Gs. By S. R. CROCKETT 

BRITISH WEEKLY “ Mr. Crockett has given 
us a Ane picturesque romance, which should 
have a career of popularity before it.” 

THE GREY MAN. 

Cloth, 6s. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

The DAILY MAIL:-" It Mr. Crockett had yet 
his reputation to make, he would certainly make 
it with this book. .1 . . It is healthy, hearty, 
and warm with humanity, and ought to achieve 
more than usual success.” 


The Publisher can furnish the address of the local bookseller, where the above may be seen. Catalogues on application. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. Digitized by Google 
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XJE-ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 

X\ ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE. Fourteen years* experience in fir-t-elass houses, duriuc part 
of which time has had 6ole charge. Excellent references.—Address, 
Heath, Cruickshauk’# Advertising Agency, 171, t^uecu Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has had soma 

experience in Litemrv Work, and who could invest a small 
amount of capital, wishes to JOIN a P1’BLI>HIN(« FIRM where his 
•errices would be useful in a literary capacity.— It. 26, Keith & Co., 
Edinburgh. 


T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS. - Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FK’TK'N <Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 

J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERTAL AGENCY', 

2!, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


rpHE DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hilla, 

A and feet above sea; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAN I> 
FENTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., C'amb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 
honour list. Games, cycling. Best references Euglaud, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, India. 


QT. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY, 

O NEAR ABINGDON. 

The Office of WARDEN in the SCHOOL will he vacant at Christmas. 
The Council will proceed to the AI’PoINTM ENT of a successor to the 
prc*ent Wardeu during the mouth of November. Candidates must be 
in Priests’ Orders of the Church of Englaud. 

Names and t* stimoniala shfiild be sent l»cfore Novemlicr loth next 
toT. M. Davkstort, Esq., Dowresan Registry Office, 10, Now Roiul, 
Oxford, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


"DEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

iJ rd'oR WOMEN*, 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W 

The FROFESSORSTTTP in GERMAN in this College will 1>e vacant 
at the close of this Term. APPLICATIONS, with oue copy of testi¬ 
monials, must be sent in by November 21 st to the Honorary Secretary, 
at the College, from whom all information may he obtained. 

Lvcr J. Ulsskll, Houorary S«-eretary. 

aeistotTlian society, 

-fX 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 

The PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS will be delivered on 
NOVEMBER •-’ud, at 8 p in., by BERNARD BoSANt^UET, M.A., 
LL.D. Subject: “THE RELATION of SOCIOLOGY to PHILO¬ 
SOPHY." Cards of Meeting* and particular* of Membership can be 
obtained from the Uonomry Secretary, Jl. Wn.nox Cakk. 


VI NOLI A CREAM 


FOR 

Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

la. \?,d. a box. 


CATALOGUES 

tpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOG U ES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 87, Sono Square. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
modorato prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


H, GREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent Xtio Publications. 
The Catalogues of tho Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

SOTBERAN'S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 

No. 668, 

Just published for October, contains besides many important 
larger Works and Sets, a considerable collection of 

FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

Including many of the Kelmscott Press Publications 
of the late WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Post free on application to 

H. Sothkra.it & Co., 140, Strand, W.C.; or, 37, Piccadilly, W. 

. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF BOOKS is new ready, and will be mailed, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to auy address. 

It is a choice little affair, 4« pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in red and black, and done up 
in French haud-roade paper wrappers, with an original covor design. 

To Jinnk-lover* who already knw the. distinguishing feature* of these 
•ulitions, Mr. Mosiikr does not hesitate to nan that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
jwblished. _ 

THOMA8 B. MOSHER, 

Publisher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

p. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, order* for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aud PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

NTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

i- v Ac—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C , 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
Illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at oue operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

X PAD. 

(The LEADENIIALL PRESS. Ltd., 50, Lcadenhall Street, 

Loudon. E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. fis. per duscu, ruled or plain. 


*T*HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

X DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 ft.m. till suuBet. Admission I*. ; on Mondays lid.; children, bd. 
Amongst the recent additions are two ivory gulls from 8piulxigen. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MONTH CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A. Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, W. H. Kemble, E. W. 
Garden, Ac.; Misses Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, Hettis 
Lund, Lalor Shiel, K. Abrahams, Emmie Owen,the Sisters 
Belfry. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MR. MARTIN. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. C. H. Brookfield, Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. W. T. 
Lovell, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. F. Volptf, Mr. A. Matthews, 
Mr. H. Deane ; Miss Rose Leelercq, Miss Nina Boucicanlt, 
Miss Elliot Page, Miss Murjorio Griffiths, Miss Jessie Bate- 
nmn,a nd Miss Lottie Venno. At 8, A WHITE STOCKING. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE BELLE OF CAIRO. 
Messrs. John Peachey, ?dichacl Dwyer, Arthur Nclstone, 
Eugene Mayeur, E. W. Tarver, Philip Leslie, Horniman, 
F. I). Pengelly, Charles Wibrow; Mesdames Giulia War¬ 
wick, Ethel Earle, Milly Thorne, Maude Wilmot, and 
May Yohe. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ROSEMARY, Mr. i Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. J. 
Welch, Mr. K. Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. A. E. George, 
Mr. R. Lister ; Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, 
Miss Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 

DALY’S THEATRE/ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, TUB GEISHA: Mwsdames 
Mario Tempest, Horafrey, Massey, Hamer, Flopp, Y'udail, 
Collette, Fawcett, Ucrve, Davis, Cannon, Yorke, Morell, 
and Letty Lind; Messrs. Hayden Collin, Lawrance D’Orsay, 
Huntley Wright, Maurice Farkoa, Colin Coop, Farren- 
Soutar, Dixon, a nd Rutland Barrington. 

DRURY - LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DUCHESS OF COOL- 
GARD1E: Misses Hilda Spong, Laura Linden, Laura 
Johnson, Edith Jordan; Messrs. Charles Glennev, John L. 
Shine, E. H. Vanderfclt, Laurence Cautlcy, Oswald Yorke, 
Story Gofton, E. O. Neill, Ernest Bertram, W. Brunton, 
jun., C. M. Lowne, Llewellyn, and Herman Vezin. 


DUKE OF YORK S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at H, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdntnes Ada lleeve, Violet Robinson, 
M. A. Victor, and Louie Frccar. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MY GIRL. Messrs. W. Louis 
Bradiiold, Paul Arthur, Charles Kyloy, Fred Kaye, W. 11, 
Rawlms, Robert Nainby, Willio Wardo, Leslie * Holland, 
W. Downes, and John Lo Hny; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Connie Ediss, Ethel Sydney', Grace Palotta, 
Florence Lloyd, ami Ellalino Tcrriss. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LORD TOM NODDY: Little 
Tich. Messrs. Sidney Harcourt, H. C. Barry, Picton Ro.\- 
borough, Cecil Frerc, Harry Ellistou ; Misses Kate James, 
Glad.ys Ffolliott, Sybil Aruud&lo, Katie Leecuinan, and 
Mabel Love. 


HAYMAUKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Sydney Valen* 
tiuc, Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Hamilton 
Revelle, Mr. J. L. Mackay, Mr. Dawson Milward, Mr. C. 
Blackistou, Mr. G. Barker, Mr. A. Mayer, Mr. L. Victor, 
Mr. D. J. Smith, Mr. M. Brown, Mr. Lister, Mr. C. Hope, 
Mr. C. Hamilton; Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Halkett, Miss Saker, ami Miss Winifred Emery. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8. CYMBELINK: Iachimo, Henry 
Irving; Imogon, Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Frank Cooper, 
Frederic Robinson, Macklin N. Forbes. B. Webster, Gordon 
Craig, H. Cooper Cliffe, Ty ars, C. Hague, Hellish, Lacy, 
Archer, Belmore, Tabb. Miss Foster, Miss Genevieve Ward. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8, TWO LITTLE VAGABONDS : 
Messrs. Ernest Leicester, Lyle, Howard, Gurney', Walker, 
Coleman, Vyvyan, Kennedy; Mis3es Olitl'e," Le Bert, 
Williams, Campbell, Hassell, Fairbrother, and Miss Kate 
Tyndall. _ _ _ __ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Florence St. John, Lillian Monelly, E. dc Worms, 
the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnstou, and Kutc Phillips ; 
Messrs. H. Brocklmnk, E. Dagnall, Eardley Turner, Cecil 
Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E. J. Lonuen. At 10.15, 
LA GOULUE QUADRILLE. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TEDDY’S WIVES. Mr. Mallabv, 
Mr. Fred Thorne, Mr. Gerald Moore, Mr. Cecil Thornbury, 
Mr. J.Whoatraan; Miss Emily Thorne, Miss Alice Mans, 
field, Miss Audrey'Ford, and Miss Maud Milletu At 8.10, 
DREAM FACES. Mrs. J. W. Broughton, Miss Muriel 
Ashwynne ; Mr. Royston Keith, Mr. Percy Brough. 



COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Digitized by 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, aih.ir., THE PRISONER OF ZEND.Y. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, Miss Julia Neih-on ; Messrs. W. H. 
Vernon, C. Aubrey Smith, Henry B. Irving, William H. 
Day. Henry Loraine, Georgo Bancroft. Arthur Uoy&ton. 
Vincent Steruroyd; Miba Hackney, Misb Darviil, Miss Ellia 
Jeffreys^ 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST. 


500 copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 

MEN and WOMEN of the CENTURY. 

Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN. Edited, 
with Introduction and Short Biographical Notices, by II. C. MARILLIER. With 
12 Photogravures and about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them 
printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Co. 
The Letterpress printed by the Chiswick Press. [Heady immediately. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 3 vols., £3 3s. 

D/dicaled by special permits bin to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Ouce.l. 

THE HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 

PALACE. By ERNEST LAW, B.A. Profusely Illustrated with Copper]dates, 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, ami Plans. In 3 vols. Vol. I., IN TUDOR TIMES. 
Second Edition. Vol. II., IN STUART TIMES. Vol. III., ORANGE and GUELPH 
TIMES. 

*•* Vol- IP will bo sold in acts only. Vols. I. and III. may be obtained 
separately, 21s. each 


Small colombier 8vo, 21*. net. 

ALBERT MOORE, his LIFE and 

WORKS. By A. LYS BALDRY. With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illus¬ 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition, with binding designed by Gleeson White. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

THE WORKS of C. S. CALVERLEY. 

With a new binding designed by Glccson White. 

Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. With a Memoir by Sir Waltsk J. Skxdall 
K.C.M.G., and Portrait. 

Vol. 2. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 

Vol. 3. TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. 

Vol. 4. THEOCRITUS TRANSLATED into ENGLISH VERSE. 


Wide fcap. 8vo, 2*. 

THE NEW CHARTER: a Discussion 

of the Bights of Men anti the Rights of Animals. Edited by If. S. SALT. 

Contents: 1. Tho Humanitarian View. By John ('. Ki.xwoKniv—2. The 
Church's View. By Rev. A. b. Ln.i.iv—a. Tho Scientific View. By Josmh i)li>- 
risi.D, M.A., B.C.L.—4. Tho Ethical View. By Fkf.dkric II uraisnx—5. The 
Secularist View. ByU. W. Foote-0. TheThoosopliical View. By V. W. Lcabekatee. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 

BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION: 

its Function and Limits. Including Answers to Nino Questions submitted from the 
Leigh-Brownc Trust. By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE CAUSES of the CORRUPTION of 

the TRADITIONAL TEXTS of the HOLY GOSPELS. By tho lalo Dean BURGOX. 
Edited by tho Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykcharoicnl Prebendary of 
Chichester. 

*.* This volume is uniform with, anil forms a sequel to. “ Tho Traditional Texts of the 
Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established,” by tho same author and editor. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth. 

Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of tho Empire. By Commander CHARLES 
N. ROBINSON, R.N., Assistant Editor of the "Army and Navy Gazott-.” With 
140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, (is. 

“ Commander Robinson’s book is, in short, mi 70,»n>. Wo have nothing like it in t' c 
hvDHtiage. It is a repertory of all that concerns the Navy.”—/'a« Mall lia.-ur. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

WORKS of SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.c.B 

Now lirtt includes! in the Library. 5 vols., 3s. Od. each. 

LIFE of COLUMBUS. | LIFE of CORTES. 2 vols. 

LIKE of PIZARRO. | LIFE of LAS CASAS. 

L' ndon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yokk Street, Covent Gaulen. 


“HEROES of the NATIONS.” Illus- 

trated with Full-page Plate* and Map*. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. Roxburghe 
Edition, Os. Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges. Os. 

NEW VOLUME. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and his 

COMPANIONS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. [ Shortly. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


NELSON. By xv. ('Max Rc^shlu. 
GUSTAVU3 ADOLPHUS. By C. R. L. 
Fi.ktcu eh. 

PERICLES. By E. Abbott. 

'i’llEGDElire. By 3’. Hodgkiit. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox 
Bocrnk. 

JULIUS C-ESAR. By W. Wards Fowleb. 
WYCLIF. By Lewi* Skhukant. 
NAPOLEON. By W. O'Corricoit Morris. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE. By P. F. 

WlLLEIlT. 


CICERO. By J. L. SraACHAX-DiviDsoir. 
LINCOLN. By N. Brooks. 

HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. By C. R. 
Beazi.ly. 

JULIAN. By Mias A. Gardner. 

LOUIS XIV. By Aktuih Hassalt.. 
CHARLES XII. ByR. Nisbkt B.vix. 
LORENZO DE* MEDICI. By E. Arm- 

8THOICG. 

JEANNE D’ARC. By Mrs. Olifuaht. 


In the Press. 

ROBERT THE BRUCE and the 

STRUGGLE FOR SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Bart., M.P. 

•** Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


THE MAKER of MOONS. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of “A King in Yellow,” "The Red Republic,” “A King 
and a Few Dukes,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated. 0s. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or the 

Humourists. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Surrey Edition. Uniform in general 
stylo with the Butt rnoRjfK Edition of “ Tales of a Traveller,” published last year. 

[Short lu. 

*«* This Edition is printed from entirely new plates. It is embellished with borders 
printed in colours, specially designed by* Margaret Armstrong. Tho Photogravure 
UlnstmtioDs have been specially prepared for this Edition by W. Hyde, F. S. Church, 
C. Reinhart, H. Sandhnm, A. Rnckham, &c. 2 vols., large bvo, boautifully printed and 
bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. net. 

CAMPING in the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Cnnadinn Rocky Mountains; 
together with a Description of tho Region about Banff, Lake Louise, and Glacier, 
and a Sketch of tho Early Explorations. By WALTER I). WILCOX. With 25 Full- 
page Photogravures ami many Text Illustrations from Photographs by th Author. 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 

AMICIS. Stamboi l Edition. With many Beautiful Illustrations. Svo, handsomely 
printed and bound in cloth extra, full gilt,*7s. Gd. [In two weeks. 

A HISTORY of ORATORY and 

ORATORS: a Study of the Influence of Oratorj- on Politics and Literature. With 
examples from the Lives of the Famous Orators of tho Worlds History. B.v 
HENRY HARDWICKE, Mem v er of the New York Bar, the New York Historical 
Society, &c., Author of ‘‘The Art of Living Long and Happily,” Ac. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. Gd. 

I. —ORATORY IN GREECE. I IV.—ORATORY IN ENGLAND. 

II. —ORATORY IN ROME. V.—ORATORY IN FRANCK. 

III.—MODERN ORATORY. | VI.-ORaTORY IN AMERICA. 

NOW COMPLETE. 

THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 

RUSSIANS. ByANATONE LEROY-BEAULTEU. Translated from the French by 
Z. A. RAGOZIN, Author of “ Tho Story of Assyria,” ‘‘The Story of Chaldea,*' Ac. 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s. Gd. each. 

Vol. I.—THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

Vol. II.-THE INSTITUTIONS. Vol. HI.—THE RELIGION. 

THE WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE: 

Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
With Introduction and Note*. To be completed in 4 volumes, uniform with Mr. 
Conway’s “ Life of Paine.” Sold separately. 8vo, cloth extra, per volume, 12s. Gd. 
Vols. I. to IV. now ready. 

THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF MODERN EUROPE. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of 
History in Bryn Mawr College. With Map. 2 vols., Bvo, cloth, per vol. 12s. 0d. 

Tart I.—E U ROrE from 1815-50. [ Ready. 

iPart II.—EUROPE from 1850 to the PRESENT TIME. [In the Press. 

BOOKS and their MAKERS during- the 

MIDDLE AGES: a Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution of 
Literature, from tho Fall of tho Roman Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth 
Century. By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, M. a.. Author of ” Authors and their Public 
in Ancient Times.” To be completed in 2 volumes, sold separately. Vol. 1L, 
15G0-170U (the date of the first Copyright Statute). 8vo, cloth extra, per vol., 10s. Gd. 

L Immediately. 

CATALOGUES FREE OF A 1>l'LICATI0X. 


24, Bedford SiiiEgi’ London, and New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CO.’S 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

of a Soul. By the Author of “ Stripped of the Tinsel, *c. U»vru 
8?o, cloth. 6s. I* 7 " 5 * ouL 

BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 

A WOMAN’S CROSS. By the Author of 

“ The Garden of Kdcn,” “ i’assion's Puppets, A Modern Helen. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. IJusl out. 

BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

’TWIXT CUP AND LIP ” By the Author 

of “ Patricia ICemball.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 1 Just out. 

BY DR. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. By the 

Author of “2SD It: the Story of a Double Life,” “The -Mystery of 
a Millionaire's Grave," ito. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6<1. I Just out. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY of MR. FITZGERALD’S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

AN ODD CAREER. By O Bereaford Fitz- 

GERALD, Author of **Clare Strong," “ Lilian," Ac. Crown bvo, 
cloth, (is. 

BY A. E. ALDINGTON. 

THE QUEEN’S PREFERMENT; an His¬ 
torical Romance. With Origiual Drawings by II. A. I’ayne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3l. (hi. I Just out. 

BY THE HON. ERNEST POMEROY. 

SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS. Crown 8vo, 

pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

CANTOS from the DIVINA OOMMEDIA 

of DANTE. Translated into English Verse. By C. POTTER. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, r>s. net. 

' “The translator has conferred a distiuct 1>encfit on theEnglidi- 
rending public, who, we f« *d sure, will show their appreciation of his 
work.”— Western Daily Mail. 

SOFHONISBA; or, the Prisoner of Alba, 

and other Poems. By E. PKBUY, Author of “Lavs of the 
Scottish Highlands.” Crown bvo, cloth, 3s. tit), net. Ji/twtouf. 

BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS. 

THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, fully Illustrated, ' 2 s. 6d. [Just out. 
%• Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouvjjbie Strkbt, 
London, E.O. 


Just ready.—No. 20.-Price 3s. 

NEW SERIES. MIND. OCTOBER, 1896. 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy . 
Edited by G. P. STOUT, 

With the Co-operation of Professors II. Hi no wick and IV. Wallace, 
Dr. Venn, Dr. Ward, and Professor E. B. Titchknkk. 
Contents. 

1 . Evolution and Psychology in Art. I)r. Colley March.— 2 . The 
Contrary and the Disparate. P. H. Bradley.— 3. On the Interpreta¬ 
tion of Plato's Parmenides (II.). A. E. Taylor.— 4. The Place of the 
Concept in Logical Doctrine. J. II. Mi ikhi:ai>. — 3. Consciousness 
and Biological Evolution (II.). Henry Rutgers Marshall. —6. 
Critical Notices: J. M. E. McTaggart Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic, W. Wallace; M. Mabillcau, Histoire <lc la Philosophic 
Atomisti/jue, A. E. Taylor; W. Wundt, Grundriss (ter Psychologic, 
Miss E. F. Stevenson.— 7. New Books.—8. Philosophical Periodicals.— 
9. Notes and News, Advertisement of W'elby Prize. 

WILLLTAMS & NOHGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. London: 2 »>, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Now ready, prico 5s. 

TO THE DEATH: 

A Talc of the Days of Cromwell. 

By R. D. CHETWODE, 

Author of “ The Lord of Lowedale,” ‘‘The Marble City,” &c. 

With 4 Full-page Plates by John H. Bacon. Cloth. 
Cassell & Company (Ltd.), London ; and all Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo, Gs., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 


WILLIAM S & KORGAT E’S LIST. 

THE DOCTRINE OP EVOLUTION. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES . 1G *- 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s, 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. ... 36i. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. ... 2ls. 

Ditto. Vol. II. ... 18s. 

Ditto. Yol. III. in the prat 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 5s. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. 1. 15s. 

Ditto. Vol. II.12s. 6d. 

THE DATA of ETHICS (Separately.) ... 3i. 

JUSTICE. (Separately.). 8s. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY.10s. 63. 

EDUCATION . 6| - 

Ditto. Cheap Edition ... 2s.6d. 

ESSAYS. 3 vols. 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ... 10s. 

MAN v. STATE. (Ssparately.). 1»- 

DIGEST OF MR. HBRBBRT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

Third and Enlarged Edition, concluding “ Principles of 
Ethics.” 8vo cloth, price 15s. net. 

AN EPITOME OF THE 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. HOWARD COLLINS. With a Preface by 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

A Supplement containing the added Chapters and 
Complete Index. 8vo, cloth, 4s, net. 

GERMAN ESSAYS FOR 

ENGLISH THINKERS. 

Edited by K. A. J.ENTZNKR. 

Just published No. 1, stiff wrapper, 8vo, price 8s. 

ORIGINALITY IN LITERATURE. 

Ity W. E. BACKHAUS. No. 2, OUR. ART EXHI¬ 
BITIONS. 1’rico la. [ H'd! he ready in a Jew days. 

STUDIES in CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 

By J. H. VAN’T HOFF. Revised and Enlarged by 
Dr. ERNST COHEN, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Trans¬ 
lated by THOMAS EWAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in tho Yorkshire College, Leeds. With a 
Preface by J. H. VAN’T HOFF, and 49 Figures in the 
Text. Royal 8vo, prico 10s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF STATICS: 

a Study in Sociology. By HORACE SEAL. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 

HARNACK, A-HISTORY of DOGMA 

By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by Rev. NEIL BUCHANAN. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE, with a Preface 
specially written for this edition by the Author. Vol. I., 
8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd.; Vol. II. will be ready shortly. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By CARL Ton WEIZ- 
S ACKER, Professor of Church History in the University 
of Tubingen. Translated from the Second and Revised 
Edition by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Vol. II. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREWS. By 

R. KITTEL, ordinary Professor of Theology in the 
Univorsity of Breslau. Vol. II. Sources of Information 
and History of the Period down to the Babylonian 
Exile. Translated by the Revs. HOPE W. HOGG, B.D., 
and E. B. SPIERS, B.D. 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

ROGET (F. F.).—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO OLD FRENCH. 

By F. F. ROGET, of Geneva University, Tutor for 
Comparative Philology, Edinburgh. 11 istory. Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Revised Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

"The present work is particularly welcome. The hook in well 
'written in a simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the flrut page to the last. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate »kill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique ."—South Wales Times an-l Star of GtccnL 

" Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 

LiUcacij Guide. 

"Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by au appeal to obvious facts." 

Glasgow Jhruld. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN 
FRENCH HISTORY. LITERA¬ 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. 

For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving-Certificate 
Examinations, the various Universities Local Exami¬ 
nations, and the Army Examinations. Third Revised 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

New Illustrated Story Books. 

BY O. A. HENTY. 

AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the 

White Hoods of Paris. With It Page Illustrations by 
Wal Panel. Crown Sto, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH COCHRANE the DAUNT- 

LESS : a Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane m 
South American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by W. H. Margctson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

ON the IRRAWADDY : a Story 

of ttio First Burmese War. With 8 Illustrations by 
IV. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a 

Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. With 6 Illustrations 
by Simon H. Vedder. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. Gd. __ 

BY HARRY COLLING WOOD. 

THE LOG of a PRIVATEERS 

MAN. With 12 Pago Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 

THROUGH SWAMPasd GLADE: 

a Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Pago niustrations 
by Victor Porard. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, Os. _ 

BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 

A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 

8 Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, 
cloth olegant, 6s. _ 

FINELY ILLUSTRATED CEILDREN'S 
BOOK. 

TO TELL the KING the SKY 

is FALLING. By SHEILA E. BRAINE. With over 
80 quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Wood¬ 
ward. 8vo, cloth, docorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 

WULPRIC theWEAPON THANE. 

tbo Story of tho Danish Conquest of East Anglia. 
With 0 Pago Illustrations by W. H. Morgetson. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, 4e. 


BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story 

of Adventure in the good Ship “ Margaret.” With « 
Page illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, -ts. 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. 

With 6 Pago Illustrations by Gertrude Demain Ham¬ 
mond. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 

QUICKSILVER; or, the Boy 

with No Skid to his Wheel. With 6 Pago Illustrations 
by Frank Dadd. New Edition. Crown bvo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. Gd. 

Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at 
prices from 3s. to 6d. 


BLACKIE $■ SON’S New Catalogue of Boohs suitable 
for l'reeentation, School Prizee, Rewards, 4'c., se.il 
post free on application. 


London: BLAOKIE & SON, Limited, 
fcyVo (WOid Baimy. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE STORY OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS 

during “ The TERROR.” By EDMOND BIRE. Tran*- 
lated by JOHN db VJT/LIKR3. With Photogravure 
Froutispieces. 2 vols., demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

This is a history of tho most importftnt and exciting period 
of the French Revolution, and one which is of such value 
that it has been couronnr by tho Acad*-mio Fram.-nise, and 
eulogised in a recent report, in the following terms: “ it 
possesses all the interest of romance and all the value of 
real history, not ft single fact being advanced without a >mo 
authoritv or document to support it. The recital is of ab¬ 
sorbing interest, and has a natural and easy How.” 

DR. PARKER’S REMINISCENCES. 

MIGHT HAVE BEEN : Same 

Life Notes. By t^e Rev. J03KPH PARKER, D.I). 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6 s. 

MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

VIGNETTES. Titird Sj uiks. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Cs. 

SIR WALTER BESANT S NEW NOVEL. 

THE CITY of REFUGE. By 

Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., at every Library. 

** We should bo surprised if this new romance from Sir 
Walter Besant’s pen does not prove ono of liia most 
popular.”— Daily News. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 

A CAPFUL o’ NAILS A North- 

Country Story. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6 d. 

BRET HARTE'S NEW STORIES. 

BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories. 

By BRET HAUTE. With 39 Illustrations by A. Fores* 
tier, Paul Hnrdv, A. Morrow, and J. Jiilich. Crown Rvo, 
cloth extra, 3s. Od. [ October 29. 

ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 

REVENGE. By ROBERT BARR, 

Author of "A Woman Intervenes,” Ac. With 12 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8 vo, cloth, Gs. 

** The contents are admirable.The characters are 

vividly drawn, and the narratives have scarcely a super¬ 
fluous word.”— Glasgow Deraid. 

MRS. CROKER’S NEW BOOK. 

IN the KINGDOM of KERRY, 

and other Stories. By B. M. CROKER, Author of 
** Diana Barrington,” Ac. Crown Hvo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

“ Tho book is ftdl of entertainment for all sorts of readers, 
and hasn’t a dull page.”— Scots man. 

NEW THREE AND-SIXPENNY* BOOKS. 

THE REVOLT OP MAN. By Sir 

WALTER BESANT. 

LONG ODDS- By HAWLEY SMART. 

A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. ALEX¬ 
ANDER. 

HEART OP OAK. By W. CLARK 

RUSSELL. 

MADAME SANS-GENE. Founded on 

SARDOU’S Play. 

JERRY THE DREAMER. By WILL 

PAYNE. 

DEVIL’S FORD. By BRET HARTE. 

THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFOR1). 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. MUD 

DOCK. 

SONS OF BELIAL. By WILLIAM 

WESTALL. 

THE WOMAN in the DARK. By F. w. 

ROBINSON._ [November 3. 

DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By L. T. 

MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

" An eminently readable story. . . . Those who like 
an exciting story of incident anil mystery will find one in 
this volumo.”— Speaker. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

Contbxts for NovKMnF.B :—The Bondager: a Northum¬ 
brian Sketch, by Isabella Weddle.—Tho Three Abbeys of 
Leystonc, by H. M. Doughty. — Horace in English, by 
Charles Cooper.—A Week in Ireland, by J. Shaylor.— 
Diabolical Folk-Lore in Divers Places, by R. Bruce Boswell. 
—A Rained Bookman, by Charles T. Lusted.—St. Mary 
Hall, by W. K. Stride.—Killing a Maroma, by *'Weat.her- 
gHuge.”—The Origin of Fire, by A. Mac Ivor.—The National 
Portrait Gallery, by Percy Fitzgerald.—Town Life Three 
Centuries Ago, by Rhys Jenkins.—William Morris, by 
Sylvanus Urban._ __ 

OHATTO & WUSTDTJS, 111, St. Msrtbi’8Lane,'W.O. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

PART I. AND VOLUME I. NOW HEADY. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D., 

Professor of History in Piincelon University. 

Illustrated with 88 Bnproductionr of the Masterpieces of Pain'ing, in their Original Colours, and 
220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In Twenty Parts at Is. net each ; or in Four Volumes at 24s. net each. 

___ [ Part II. re ndy October 27._ 

Deray 8 vo, 17s. net. 

JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Bart, 

K.B., P.R.S., during Capt.. Cook’s First Vojnge in H.M.S. ” Endeavour,” in 1768-71. to Terra del Fnego, Oiahite. 
New Zealand, Australia, tho Dutch East Indies, Ac. Edited by Sir JOSEPH D. HOOKER. With Portraits and 
Charts . ____ 

BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

_ Crown 8 vo, doth gilt, 6 s. 

SOLDIER TALES. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page 

_ Illustrations by A. S. HARTRICK. ___ \ Heady October 27. 

BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

_ ** Robbery Under Arms,” A c. __ 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

Extra crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES. By Archibald 

FORBES. LL.P. _ 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. Gd. 

“ PEACOCK ” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. With an Intro- 

_duct ion by DAVID HAN NAY, and Illustrations by H. R. MTLLAR. [ Ready October 27- 

BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 

Extra crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

GASTON DE LATOUR: an unfinished Romance by Walter Pater, 

late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 

TIMES .—“ Throughout the whole the melody of word and thought which formed Mr. Pater’s ideal is almost un‘ 
brok e n.T h e book, incomplete as it is, is a rich c ontribution to Englis-h prose literature.” 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to turn the Light of 

M oder n Scie nce on to t he An c ient Myster y of Evil. By t he AUTHOR of ** TH E SOCIAL HORIZON.” 

HANDBOOKS of ARCHAEOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES Edited 

by Prof. PERCY GARDNER and Prof. KELSEY. New Volume. 

A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By A. H. J 

_ GREENIDGE, M.A. With Map. Extra crown 8 vo, 5s net. 

4to, 21s. net. 

LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. S. 

_(Reti red). W i th Ma p an d Illustrations from Sketch es by tho Aut hor. In cluding Etchings hv Robert Farren. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 6 s. 

CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by J. W. 

_ ODDIE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Collcgo, Oxford. _ 

Globe 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

LEAVES from the NOTE BOOKS of FRANCES M. BUSS. Being 

Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the Girls of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by 
_ GRACE TOPLIS, L.C.P. __ 

Now ready, Part XIII,, super*royal 8 vo, Is. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 

Translated from tho Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 

__ Also ready. Volum e I., 12s. net, _ 

Crown 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A., 

_AP^ HUR PALMER, Litt.D., A. S. WILKINS, Litt.P., LL.P. Abridged for Use in Schools. _ 

Crown 8 vo, 4s. 6 d. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Oliver 

FA RRAR EMERSON, A.M .Ph. D. ____ 

Globe Svo, 6 s. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The End of the Stewarts 

(10(12—1748). By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Eighth Series. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDONC 
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MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY- 

B oks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London by the Library Messengers. 
UBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEA8 per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 

mudie’S Foreign library- 

All tho Best Works in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish are in Circulation. 

CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 

Is. 0d. each. 

Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 

41, Bbompton Road; and 49, Queen Victobia Street, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 

And at 10 to 12, Barton Abca.de, Manchester. 

THE 

AOTOT YPE FIN E ART GALLERY. 

A NEW SERIES OF 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

SUITABLE FOR WALL DECORATION, 

OP IMPORTANT pictures in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Price 12s. each. 

Among recent additions are works by 

BOTTICELLI A. DEL SARTO. 

FILIPPINO. MORONI. 

PERUGINO. FRAN01 A. 

GAINSBOROUGH. OBE3WIOK. 
ROMNEY. ROSSETTI. 

TURNER. F. WALKER 

CONSTABLE. CECIL LAWSON. 

LANDSEER. MuLLER. 


JARROLD & SON’S NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 

THE NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 

BY 

FLORENCE WARDEN, 


THE 


BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, ! 

Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty Miss 
Smith,” “A Wilful Ward,” “A Perfect Fool,” &c. 

Crown Svo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

The First Three Editions ezhsuit-d on publication . 
FOURTH El)l IION ready shortly. 

NOW READY. 

BY MRS. CONNEY. 

JUDY A JILT. 

By MRS. CONNEY, 

Author of ” A Lady Housebreaker,” “ Pegg’s Perversity,” i 
“ Gold for Dross,” “ A Liuo of Hor Own,” Ac. : 

Crown Svo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

The First 5,«CO Copies of the Fourth Volume in i 

THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS * 

BY AUTHORS OF THK DAY, entitled 

v.i nr. BECAUSE of the CHILD 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of *‘ Hush,” “ Dudley,” “ Once,” " A Romance 
of Modern London,” Ac., Ac. 

12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; paper covers. Is. 6d. each. 

London : 

JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

And of all Booksellers. 


PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT, 

WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE, 

or 

The MAGAZINE 

OF ART 

WITH TIIB 

NOVE VIBER PART, ready October 26, price 1/4, 

WHICH WILL CONTAIN 

Two Beautiful Plates: 

1. Photoorlvubb, “ In my Studio,” from the Painting 

by ALMA-TADEMA, E.A. 

2. Study of a Head. By Sir EDWARD BURNE- 

JONES, Bait. 

An Extra Sheet of 16 
Pages 

of TEXT and ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Neiv Department: 

AUTISTIC NOTES and QUERIES. 

Particulars of £100 in 
Prizes 

Offered in the First of the Art Competitions. 

The Art Movement of the 
Day. 

Fully Illustrated. 

*.* Orders now received by all Booksellert and at the 
Bookstalls. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmitbd, 
London ; Paris and Mhlbcr'bh*. 


BEADY WITH THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 

Price 2s. Gd.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1896. 

The Christmas If amber or “THE AMT JOURNAL.” 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARCUS STONE, R.A. 

By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. 

With 2 Full-page Photogravures and Engravings— 

A PRIOR ATTACHMENT. EDWARD II. and PIERS OAVESTOH. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro¬ 
ductions of Ancient and Modern Masters, with 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 
On* Shilling 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


2 Full-page Plates, printed in tint— 

IN LOVE. A BAILOR’S SWEETHEART . 

And over 60 othor Illustrations, including— 

“A Honeymoon,” “ An Offer or Marriage,” * A Peacemaker,” “Bright Sommer,” “ Watt Discovering 
the Condensation of Steam,” “a Reverie,” “On the Roail from Waterloo to Parts.” 

Edition do Luxe, printed on Japan paper, aud limited to 250 Copies, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. net. 

London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limitbd, 26, Ivy Lanb, Patbenostbb Row, E.O. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HEREIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR H ANF8TAENGL, of Muniob, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND ACO.supiily the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeeolozists, aud those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS ., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Ofticcs: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 

Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. By Mrs. JOHN JAMES 
SMITH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price la. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET¬ 

INGS. By J. HUNT COOKE. 

" A clear and concise manual for all public speakers.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited and 
Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. Containing 
over 600 Beautiful and Suggestive Illustrations. With 
a Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subjects. 

*' Preachers and teachers will be glad to have, in moderate 
compass, these gems from the groat preacher.” 

Methodist Recorder. 

ALEXANDER & 8IIEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Building*, Chsnoery Lane, London. 
TWC-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small amns 03 
deposit and allow* Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO Ol'IRKAS PKK MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIT* IHILUHM PBB MONTH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full tioulan, post free. 

Digitized by vjUUV Lv, 
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MESSRS. MACLEHQSE’S LIST. 


MEMOIR of JOHN NICHOL, 

Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. By Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews, Hvo, 
7s. 8 d. net. [Ite/ubj. 

*' Professor Knigfct has performed his task with the 
appreciation of a friend, and the charm of the book is 
great ly increased by Nic-hol's own story of his early years. 
This boautiful family picture forms the choicest chapter of 
a volume which is full of interest throughout."— Spectator. 

"He [Mr. Knight] has done his work well .He has 

given us what seems to be a faithful picture of a man, in 
whose character, no less than in his intellect, there wore 
many points both peculiar and interesting.'’— speaker. 

" Professor Knight is wont to adorn whatever he handles, 

and his ‘ Memoir of John Nichol ’ is no exception.It is a 

delightful piece of scholarly biography, as loyal as it is 
discerning ."—Literary I For d. 


AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
the UNITED KINGDOM. 

the Protection and Preservation of onr Ancient Monu¬ 
ments. By DAVID MURRAY, LL.D , F.S.A. Svo, 
2 s. net. _ [A 'eady. 

MEDICINE and KINDRED ARTS in 
the PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 

By the late JOHN MOYRS, M.D., Largs. Edited by 
JAMES FINLAYSON, M.D. Crown Svo. [77*t« month. 


ETHICS of CITIZENSHIP. 

By JOHN MACOUNN, M.A.. Professor of Philosophy 
in the University College, Liverpool. Third Edition. 
Ci own 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. net. [This month. 

** * Ethics of Citizenship * is a little book which, for 
general usefulness, fnr exceeds the massive tomes in which 
sociological philosophers are accustomed to impound the 
darkness of their cogitations. Its chief value is not for 
professional thinkers, but for the ordinary sensible man 
who wants to understand his duty to his country and his 
neighbours."— Pail .Mall Gazette.. 

“ There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor 
MaoCunn’s * Ethics of Citizenship ’; indeed, the scholarly 
little treatise is mixed with brains."— Speaker. 


GLASGOW: 

Its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By 
Sir JAMES BELL, Bart., Lord Provost, and JAMES 
PATON, F.L.S., President of the Museums Association 
of the United Kingdom. Crown 4to, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 21s. net. [ Thit month. 


THE STATE and the INDIVIDUAL : 

the Points at Issuo between Socialism and In¬ 
dividualism. By WILLIAM SHARP McKKCHNIE, 
M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Glasgow. Demy Svo. 

[ This month. 

HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. 

Collected and Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
D.D., Trinity Church, Glasgow. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 908 pp., fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

"No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been 
fliven to the world ."—Christian World. 

" For private devotion it is above all price and praise. 
It should be on the same shelf as Thomas a Ketnpig.” 

Sheffield Independent. 

" Mr. Hunter’s anthology of hymns is much superior to 
ordinary collections. It is truly catholic.”— Acadtmy. 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for 

PUBLIC WORSHIP, 

including additional Services for Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead. 
Prepared by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, P.D. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8 vo, 3s. net. 

" It is striking for the comprehensive character of its 
prayers, the beauty of their expression, and the spirit of 
devotion which they breathe ."—North British Daily Mail. 

" Incomparably the best of its class."— Baptist. 


STRATHENDRICK and its INHABI¬ 
TANTS from EARLY TIMES. 

An Account of the Parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Kil- 
learn, Dryroen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock. Bv the 
late JOHN GUTHRIE SMITH, F.S.A. Scot., Author 
of " The Parish of Strathblane. With Memoir and 
Portrait. Crown 4to, with numerous Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and Family Trees, £1 lls. Gd. net. 

“ It is a brilliant panorama of Scottish history.the 

illustrations being specially praiseworthy." 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Glasgow: J4ME3 MAOLEHCHE & SOS-*, 

Pullishers to the University. 

London and New York : MACMILLAN & CO., 
Limited, 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY ANDREW LANG. 

In Two Volumes, small 4to, with 15 Illustrations, G of 
which are Coloured by Hand, bound in cloth, gilt top, 
price 3Gs. net. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

From Abbotsford and Milton Lockhart MS3. and other 
Original Sources. 

Note. —This Life of the Son*in-law and Biographer of 
Scott is based on his own correspondence with friends, such 
as Sir Walter, Doan Miltuan, Southey, Mr. Jonathan 
Christie. Prof. Wilson, and Mr. Carlyle; also with various 
members of bis own family. Diaries, too, have afforded 
materials. The Society, Literature, and (in a minor degree) 
the Politics of 1814-1834 are illustrated, and the old Blackwood 
feuds and literary adventures appear in full light. It is 
believed that the character and conduct of Mr. Lockhart 
appear in colours much unlike those in which they have 
often bee n painted. _ 

A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OI’ERA. 
Ono Volume, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, price Gs. 

THE OPERA. A History of the 

Development of Opera. With Full Descriptions of all 
Works in the Modern Repertory. By R. A. ST REA T- 
FEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER* 
MAITLAND. 

Notk.—T he scheme of the present work is founded upon 
the theory that anyone who wished to know the plot of any 
opera would, at the same time, he glad of information as to 
its intrinsic musical merit and its position in the history of 
the development of Opera generally speaking. 

i n tho course of the book every opera which forms, or 
could conceivably form, part of the modern repertory is 
discussed, the plot described, aud the most salient features 
of tho music indicated. 

An elaborate index makes reference to each individual 
work at least as simple as in the old alphabetical system of 
arrangement. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARY POWELL” AND "THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE." 

In crown 8 vo, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D., nnd 24 Illustrations by John Jellicoe 
aud Herbert Rail ton, price Gs., cloth elegant, gilt top, 
uniform with the " Household of Sir Thomas More." 

CHERRY and VIOLET. A Tale 

of the Great Plague. 

Extract from Mr. Hutton's Introduction. 

' It was a happy thought which made the story begin on 
old London Bridge—happier still, readers will now think, 
when they see Mr. Herl>ert Railton’s beautiful drawings. 
Something we learn of the stress of tho time as we recall, 
with Mistress Cherry, tho strange pageauts which tho 
bridge-dwellers watched from their windows .. Scarce any¬ 
where but in Florence and in Constantinople can wc now 
recall what sights old London Bridge must have witnessed. 
Mr. Railton sees thorn, though, very clearly, and we are 
more than content to see with his eyes. Something idealised 
they are, perhaps. Old London Bridge was hardly so beauti¬ 
ful, surely, as he pictures it; and liis drawings, perhaps, are 
more like what the houses ought to have been than ever 
they were. ‘More Nurombergy than Nuremberg,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin of some of Prout’s famous work We may say it of 
Mr. Railton’s old London; and high praise it is. And as Mr. 
Railton brings back to hs the scenes, so Mr. Jellicoe gives 
us tlio persons of old time in their habits as they lived." 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

One Volume, large crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations, price 5s. 

FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. 

A Memoir of the Author of "A History of British 
Birds," Ac. By his Son. the Rev. M. C. F. MORRIS, 
B.C.L , M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 

Extract from Author's Preface. 

Holding the pronounced views my father did with re¬ 
gard to Darwinism and vivisection, it might by some have 
been thought advisable to have omitted in these pages 
special mention of questions which for many years formed 
with him the arena of so nr’ch contention. Knowing, how¬ 
ever, that such omission would have been strongly resented 
by him, thero seemed no other choice than make such allu¬ 
sions to them as will be found in the memoir under that 
head. It is hoped that in the brief space allotted to these 
subjects no more has l>cen said than was necessary to make 
his attitude towards them plain to those who may perhaps 
to some extent have misjudged him in tho past.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 

In One Volume, small 4to, illustrated with 43 Drawings by 
Herbert Railton, bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 21s. 

HAMPTON COURT. By William 

HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of 8 . John’s College, 
Oxford. Illustrated with 43 Drawings by Herbert Railton 

London: JOHN 0. NIM&10, 

14, Kino William Stbbbt, Strand. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Mb. Gladstonb describes this ns “A BEAUTIFULLY 
EXECUTED WORK." 

HISTORIC CHURCHES of PARIS. 

By WALTER F. LON ERG AN. Illustrated by B. 8. 
Le Fanu, and from Photographs. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 21 h. 

" A uniquely interesting record.”— Sketch. 

“ A wealth of very beautiful printing."— Daily Chronicle,. 

RECOLLECTIONS of FENIANS and 

FEN1ANISM. By JOHN O’LEARY. 2 vols., large 
post Svo, with Port mi i s of the Author, of James 
Stephens, of Thomas Clarke Luby, of John 0’Maho,.ey, 
and of the late Charles J. Kickham, 2 la. [ Just ready. 

PACATA HIBERNIA; or, The Wars 

in Ireland. Edited, and with an Introduction (64pages). 
by STAN DISH O’GRADY. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Plans. 2 vols., medium Svo, 42s. net. [Just ready. 

THE WAY they SHOULD GO: Hints 

to Young Parents. By Mrs. PANTON, Author of " From 
Kitchen to Garret.” Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" The young mother will lind in these pages much wise 
advice."— Globe. 

NEW FICTION. 

A BIT OF A FOOL 

By Sir ROBERT PEEL. Burt. «*. 

- [In November. 

THE UGLY MAN. 

By the Authcr of " A House of Tears." ?s. fid. 

- [Just ready. 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE. 

Iiy MABEL COLLINS. Os. 

- T This day. 

A TRAGIC IDYL 

By PAUL BOURCET. [This day. 

THE CIRCASSIAN? the Story of 

Sarif AkKarasy, Prince of the Upper Nations. By 
MOR LEY ROBE RTS and MAX MONTESOLE. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

YOUNG MRS. STAPLES. By Emily 

has certainly the qualities of 


SOLDKNE. 3s. fid. 

‘“Young Mrs. Staples’ 
vivacity and go ."—Globe. 

THE BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. By 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3.«. Od. 

[Second Edition. 

“ It is a long time since we have read so fresh and genial 
and humorous a story.”— St a ndard. 

A LONELY GIRL- By Mrs. 

H0NGERFORD, Author of " Molly Bitwn,” Ac. 6 s. 

** Intensely exciting as well as racy and amusing." 

Leeds Mercury. 

JENNIE’S BAWBEE. By M. W. 

PAXTON. Gs. 

"One of the most unconventional stories recently 
publ ishod."— Du ndee Advertiser. 

A FOOL of NATURE. By Julian 

HAWTHORNE. 3s. 'id. [Third Edition. 

"An extremely fine book."— Spectator. 

"A really exciting book.”— Manchester Guardian. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

THE KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. 

BRANCH. With numerous Illustrations by H. M. 
Armstrong. Small 4to, gilt top, Gs. 

"A charming book for children."— Lady's Pictorial. 
"Daintily printed ami well illustrated."— Literary World. 

BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 

One Ash and Seven Champions. By F. M. ALLEN. 
With 37 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gd. 

" Brimful of jokes, repartees, and comic situations." 

Guardian. 

THE LITTLE GREEN MAN By F- M- 

ALLEN. Illustrated by B. 8 . Le Fanu. Imperial 
lGmo, 2s. Gd. 

*• A delightful story."— Times. 

COLLEGE GIRLS. By Abbe Garter 

GQODLOS. Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. Gs. 

" Full of variety, and never without point and pathos." 

Manchester Guardian . 

SCHOOLBOYS THEBE By W. P. Kelly. 

Crown Svo, Gs. 

" A healthy and sensible story of schoolboy life." 

Athenaeum. 

ULRIOK the READY: a Romance* By 

STAN DISH O’GRADY. Crown 8 vo, Gs. 

" A genuine historical romance. . . . Thrilling and graphic 
power."— Irish Times. 

CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. By the 

Author of " Anchor Watch Yarns." Illustrated by Matt 
Stretch. 3s. Gd. 

" A rattling volume of sea adventure.’*— Melbourne Argus. 
Downey & Co/fCTi)., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 

Ready Next Week . 

BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(17S2-18ts) - being Excerpt" from the Correspondence 
and Diaries of the Honourable Lady Jerningham and 
of her Daughter, Lady Iledingfeld. Edited, with Lotos, 
by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols., 
crown Hvo, with numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 24s. 

BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 

ETON in the FORTIES. By 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In 1 vol., crown 
8 vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, Os. 

L-Yoic ready . 

BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 

The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 

By Sir FRANCIS DE MONTEFIORE. In I vol., 
crown 4to, with numerous Portaits and other Illus¬ 
trations, 12 s. 6d. _ 

BY MRS. R. M. KING. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 

R. M. KING, Author of “ A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife 
in India.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. _ 

THE THIRTEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE. 

POLITICAL LETTERS and 

SPEECHES of tho late EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol., demy avo, with 2 Portraits, 
7s. ad. _ 

BY MISS CROMMELIN. 

OVER the ANDES from the 

ARGENTINE to CHILI and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. Gd. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS'. 


JUST READY. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
THE LIFE of CHRIST as RE- 

PRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, con¬ 
taining all tho Illustrations which appeared in the large 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, jirice 10s. 6d. 

ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World 

of School. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. Fcap. 
8 vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 0d. 

ERIC ; or, Little by Little. A 

Tale of Roslyn School. By DEAN FARRAR. New 
Edition. Fcap. fivo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 3s. Cd. 

JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Life. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 

GREAT. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Rillph Pkacock ; and with Cover in Early British stylo 
designed by tho same Artist. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

BT JOHN BUSKIN. 

FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 

Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New 
Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations. In 4 vols., 
each with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; roan, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d each. 

BY AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. 

THE STORY of MY LIFE, 1834-1870. 

Togethor with Recollections of Places, People, and 
Conversations, extracted chietly from Letters and 
Journals. 

Illustrated with 18 Portraits in Photogravure, and 144 

Woodcuts. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, £1 11s. 0d. 

[Jujt out. 

THE RI VIERAS. Uniform with 

■'FLORENCE” and “VENICE.” Illustrated with 
over 60 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. [.Yearly ready. 

ACROSS the CHANNEL (Life and 

Art in London). From the French of GABRIEL 
MOT UKY. Containing an Interview with WILLIAM 
MORRIS on Industrial Art. Cloth, 5s. The Second 
Volume of tho As Others See Vs Series, edited by 
JOSEPH JACOBS. [Just out. 


FROM FAG to MONITOR ; or, 

Fighting to the Front. By ANDREW HOME. Con¬ 
taining 10 Full-page Illustrations by E. J. Wheelek. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

THE STORY of MAURICE 

LESTRANGE. Boing an Account of his Travels and 
Adventures in Scotland during tho Year 1765. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY: a 

Novel. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, Author of “The 
Grasshoppers,” **A Woman with a Future,” &c. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


- SPENSER’S "FAERIE QUEENE.” 


With over 90 Full-Page Illustrations, besides 150 Head¬ 
ings aud Tailpieces by Walter Crane. 

A Limited Edition on Arnold's Hand-made Paper, large post Ato, 
in 10 Parts, 10s. Cd. net each. 

The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, 
including that of 1590) is edited by THOMAS. J. WISE. 
Part XIX., completing tho Work, will bo published 
in November. 

The Drauinys for this Work are on vino at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition , Neto Gallery , Regent .Street. 

THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 

By W. M. THACKF.RAY. A New Edition, with an 
Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, and 70 Illustrations 
by T. H. Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or 
edges, 6s. Masterpieces of English Fiction Scries. 

’ Eext sceth. 


The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM ^HE LAST TOUCHES. By GOLDSMITH’S COMEDIES. With an 

T» TV C~\ Cl A XT n 4 TV TP V - 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 

Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

THE TOWER of GHILZAN. 

By Surgeon-Major H. M. GREENHOW, Author of 
“ Brenda’s Experiment,” “The Bow of Fate,” &c. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. By 

D. HUGH PRYCE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

NOW READY. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI- 

MENT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by Miss 
F. M. PEARD, Author of “ The 
Baroness” “ Country Cousins 
<fc. } entitled 

THE CAREER of CLAUDIA, 

is commenced in the NO VEMBER 
issue o/THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Ready on Monday next. 

Richard Bf,ntley& Son, NewBurlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
yellow paper covers, price 2s. 

MERE STORIES. By Mrs. 

W. K. CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s. 

AJAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 

DOUGLAS SLADE N. Third and Cheap Fidition. 
Crown 8vo, boards, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AROMANCE of DIJON. By 

Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8 vo, boards, price 2s. 

DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 

PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Dress-Cutting and Tailoring; also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE. In 
2 vols. Book of Letterpress, Is. net; Book of Diagrams, 
2 s. net. 

STANDARD EDITION 

OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In 25 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 

Bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. C<1. per volume ; or in 
lull limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. Gd. per volume. 

Vols. I. to XIII. Now Ready. 


A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, and 24 Full-Page 
Drawings by Chris Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top or edges, 6s. Masterpieces of English Fiction 
Series. _ [Next week. 

FANTASIES. By Mabel Nembbard. 

With 28 niustrations by Mand Linley Sambonrne, 
A. and L. Bowley, and Arthur 8. Gibson. Crown 8vo, 
eloth, os._[Next teeth. 

YE SECOND BOOEE of NUBSEBY 

RHYMES. Pictured by PAUL WOODBOFFE; Set 
to New Music by JOSEPH MOORAT; and with a 
Preface by THEO MAIIZIALS. In about 60 designed 
pages, medium 4to, 6s. [.7 mj( out. 

JUST OUT. 

THE NELSON MEMOBIAL (Nelson 

and his Companions in Arms). By JOHN KNOX 
LAUGHTON, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photogravure 
Plates, and about 17 other Full-Page Illustrations, 
besides Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures 
of those intimately associated with Nelson in his 
Career, 4 Plans of Battles, and a Design in Colour 
showing the Flags as used in his Last Orders. Ex¬ 
haustive Bibliographical and Chronological Tables are 
appended. 367 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

[t/tul out. 

100 numbered special Large-Paper Copies 
have been! issued on Arnold’s paper, with 
India Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, 48s. 
net. _ 

London: RUSK IN HOUSE 
156, Oliaring Cross Road. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 4896. 

No. 4277, New Serin. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Foreign Statesmen ”: Philip Augustus. 

By William Holden Hatton. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Thebe can be little question as to the right 
to a place in a list of the leading statesmen 
of different periods of European history 
which can be claimed for the king who may 
well be styled the founder of the French 
monarchy. Whether his work is to be re¬ 
garded as on the whole a benefit to the 
world may, perhaps, be doubted, but of its 
magnitude and durability there can be only 
one opinion. 

Prior to the accession of Philip U., to 
whom his admirers with some reason gave 
the title of the architect of the Eoman 
imperial fabric, the Parisian sovereign was 
the effective ruler of but a very limited 
domain. He was equalled in power by 
several of his great vassals, and seemed hope¬ 
lessly overmatched by the huge dominion 
of ibe Angevin master of England, Nor¬ 
mandy, and Aquitaine. At the conclusion 
of Philip’s long reign a vast change indeed 
had been wrought: the greater part of the 
Angevin territories had been absorbed, the 
royal authority had been strengthened and 
consolidated in many other directions, and a 
great stride had been taken towards the 
creation of modern France. 

Mr. Hutton has evidently studied his 
subject with diligence, and his book gives 
us in a moderate compass a good view of 
the general results of this critical period of 
French history. He has possibly not alto¬ 
gether escaped the bias which, as Mr. 
Freeman pointed out, inevitably character¬ 
ises those who study French history mainly 
from French sources. “ My book,” he says, 
“if nothing else, should be a tribute of 
homage to the French historians, my 
masters”; and some indications of the above- 
mentioned bias may be discerned in the 
author’s allusions to a topic, still apparently 
so hard for many minds to grasp—the 
position of the medieval Empire. 

We should like to know, for instance, 
what is meant by the statement that the 
Emperor Frederic, “ in 1178, was crowned 
king of Burgundy and Arles, and thus 
entered into feudal relations with many 
fiefs over which the French king claimed 
some authority.” The words sound almost 
as if they were taken from some French 
writer, who intended to insinuate that the 
EmpeTor’s assumption of the Burgundian 
crown was in some way an act of aggression 
upon France; but Mr. Hutton must surely 
know better. He cannot be ignorant that 
the kingdom of Burgundy, which had 
existed under varying names and boundaries 
from a date considerably earlier than the 


Parisian monarchy, had been united to the 
Empire since the time of Conrad I., and that 
France could claim no right whatever to 
any part of it. Is there, indeed, any evidence 
that any such pretensions had been put 
forward by the French kings as early as the 
twelfth century ? It can hardly be supposed 
that our author has confused the kingdom 
with the duchy of Burgundy, which latter, 
of course, was a fief of the French crown. 
In the same connexion it may be noticed 
that our author gives rather too much credit 
to Frederic, in describing him as having 
“ triumphed over the Italian cities.” This 
is certainly rather a strange way of speaking 
of Barbarossa’s position after the battle of 
Legnano. 

Few sovereigns have entered on the 
actual exercise of their full authority 
at so early an age as Philip Augustus. He 
was associated with his father in the 
government when not yet fourteen, and at 
fifteen he succeeded to the throne without 
there being any thought of a regency. 

“ From the very first he was thrust into 
political entanelements of complexity that 
might have baffled a wiser head. We have 
every reason to suppose that, though he took 
advice, he was almost from the first the guiding 
spirit of affairs. His powerful mind and strong 
character were formed by the pressure of 
affairs. He became a man of business, and a 
royal man of business was in the middle ages 
made to be a great king.” 

Philip is certainly entitled to the reputa¬ 
tion of a statesman who pursued with 
steadiness and determination the objects 
which he set before himself. From the first, 
we cannot question, one of his primary aims 
was the overthrow of the Angevin power, 
which so long as it existed was an effective 
barrier against any great extension of the 
Parisian monarchy. He could hardly have 
hoped to accomplish much in this direction 
so long as the firm hand of Henry II. still 
upheld the vast fabric he had built up; and 
it must have been an unexpected stroke of 
good fortune when the shameful perfidy of 
Bichard gave the opportunity for the 
surprising and humiliating overthrow which 
befell the great ruler in his last days. The 
gain, however, was, to use modern phrase¬ 
ology, rather in prestige than in actual 
power. 

“ Philip had triumphed as none of his race had 
done before him. The greatest statesman and 
warrior of Europe had knelt at his feet. He 
was for the moment the unquestioned lord of 
his great kingdom. But the victory was greater 
in appearance than in reality. Pnilip had no 
time to use the fruits of his success. It was 
impossible in common decency any longer to 
delay the crusade. He had proved his ability. 
He had not established his power.” 

The final fall of the Angevins was to be 
yet a little postponed. Little as there is to 
admire in the personal character of Bicbard 
or in his conduct as an English king (a 
position which he can hardly be said to have 
filled at all), and inferior as he was in every 
way to his father, he cannot be denied the 
credit of having maintained his continental 
dominions undiminished in face of all 
attacks. 

The change is, indeed, remarkable after 
he had been succeeded by his brother. 
The result of the most recent investigations 


certainly seems rather to strengthen the old 
view of John as a trifier and a coward than 
to support the position of the late Mr. J. E. 
Green, that though very wicked he was very 
able. It appears manifest enough that the 
loss of Normandy was mainly due to his 
unaccountable inactivity; and the spasmodic 
fits of energy which he displayed at times 
should rather be reckoned with similar 
outbursts on the part of such kings as 
Ethelred and Bichard H., than as showing 
any real inheritance of the qualities of his 
father. 

As to the date and ground of the formal 
proceedings taken by Philip against John, 
Mr. Hutton corrects a common misconcep¬ 
tion which is almost contemporary in its 
origin, and which is still to be found in 
almost every English history book. 

“ Years later, when the murder of Arthur 
filled the largest share in men’s memories of 
this troubled time, and when Louis was fight¬ 
ing for the English crown, it was asserted that 
John’s forfeiture was due to a sentence of the 
peers on the murderer of his nephew. But of 
such a trial there is no trace. It was probably 
on April 28, 1202 [t'.e., some months before 
Arthur had fallen into John’s hands] that the 
decisive sentence went forth from the French 
king’s court, that the disobedient vassal who 
had wronged his own men and those of his 
over-lord had forfeited all his lands, and that 
the supreme lord, King Philip, might by law 
resume them into his own hands. From this 
moment, if the judgment of the court oould be 
accepted, John had no legal right to his 
possessions.” 

As to the composition of the court, our 
author has not been able to gather much 
fresh information. 

“Whether the phrase ‘peers of France’ had 
yet assumed anything of its later definite mean¬ 
ing is very doubtful. It is unquestionable that 
in the twelfth century the French king’s court 
of peers meant no more than the barons who 
attended the king’s court. Yet already the 
romances were having great influence on 
political theory. It is possible that Philip 
had already, in imitation of the mythical 
dignity of his ancestor Charlemagne, deter¬ 
mined to form out of the large court of barons 
a court of twelve peers. It is unquestionable 
that already a distinction was recognised 
between those who were afterwards known 
as the Twelve Peers of France and the other 
great vassals, but it is impossible to declare 
with certainty that it was the ‘ oourt of peers ’ 
which tried John. Had it met, only one of the 
six lay ‘peers’—the Duke of Burgundy— 
could have been present. Innocent III. later 
on protested against John’s condemnation, 
because he was a king, and had not been tried 
by his peers, who were kings also. It was 
answered that it was not as king, but as Count 
of Anjou and Duke of Aquitaine, that he was 
tried. But this leaves the question of the for¬ 
mation of the court still undecided. At least 
there is no evidence that John was condemned 
by the court of twelve peers.” 

Next to the fall of the Angevin dominion, 
the greatest extension of French power in 
Philip’s reign resulted from the Albigensian 
crusade, though the king himself took no 
personal part in the conquest of Southern 
Gaul, and the formal incorporation of the 
territory with France was delayed till after 
his death. The history of the widespread 
revolt against the medieval Church system 
which marked the last half of the twelfth 
century, and whioh was in the main stamped 
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out in the first part of the thirteenth, has 
yet to be written; and it may be questioned 
whether the materials exist for a really full 
and satisfactory account. That the views 
held by the various anti-papal sects differed 
very widely from each other is tolerably 
evident, but there has been great divergence 
in the classification of these opinions by 
modern historians. 

Dean Milman makes three divisions of 
those whom he styles generally anti-sacer- 
dotalists—(1) simple anti-sacerdotalists, (2) 
Biblical anti-sacerdotalists, (3) Maniehean 
heretics. Mr. Hutton says: 

“Comparing this epoch with the days of the 
Early Church, it has been pointed out that the 
different sects fall into three classes, which 
follow the old lines of the Montanists, 
Pantheists, and Manicheans.” 

His first class corresponds in the main 
with Dean Milman’s second, including the 
Waldenses and Poor Men of Lyons ; but the 
designation which the author has raked up 
for them out of the second century is not 
specially appropriate. Still less does it 
appear that there is sufficient evidence for 
speaking of a separate sect of Pantheists. 
We are told that 

“ Amaury, a logician of Paris, gave an impetus 
at the end of the twelfth century to the Pan¬ 
theism which has always remained on the fringe 
of Christian teaching, by proclaiming the in¬ 
carnation of the Holy Spirit in every Christian. 
Prom this he proceeded to the deduction that 
sacraments were useless, and that the sole 
qualification for a holy life was the knowledge 
of the presence of God.” 

But there is surely nothing necessarily pan¬ 
theistic in this view, and the followers of 
Amaury hardly seem to have attained the 
dimensions of an organised body. On the 
whole, it would appear as if all the sects 
who attained any importance by their 
numbers may be grouped under two main 
heads, represented by the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses respectively. To the former 
Milman’s appellation of Biblical anti-sacer¬ 
dotalists would seem to apply very well, and 
ProteBtant writers may be regarded as 
justified in claiming them as precursors of the 
sixteenth century Reformation. Sucha view, 
however, regarding the latter is, of course, 
altogether erroneous.* 

“The heretics of Southern Gaul, Albigenses 
as they came to be called, were almost entirely 
Maniehean. Kathari, Paulicians, Bulgarians, 
many different names the chroniclers find for 
them; but their teaching, it is clear, is similar 
to that cf the Manicheism which died so hard 
in its struggle with the Early Church. The 
leading principle was dualism, and a declaration 
of the eternity of the evil and the good in 
perpetual antagonism. The Church historians 
of the age delight to dwell upon the extra¬ 
ordinary beliefs whioh they discovered in those 
they questioned — the contrast between the 
true God, the author of the New Testament, 
and Jehovah, the evil spirit, the author of the 
Old Testament, whose son Lucifer had led 
astray a number of the angels and imprisoned 
them in earthly bodies, whom Christ, another 
angel, had descended from heaven to redeem.” 

It cannot be said that we get any very 
clear impression of the personal character 
of Philip Augustus; and what we do know 
is certainly not very favourable, though he 
seems to have been popular with his sub¬ 
jects. His infamous treatment of his second 


wife, the unfortunate Danish princess Inge- 
borgis, which he stubbornly persisted in 
for so many years in defiance of even such 
a Pope as Innocent III., must leave a deep 
stain on his memory. Of his abilities as a 
ruler and a statesman there can be no 
doubt, though it is surely an exaggeration 
when Mr. Hutton says: 

“ In a century of great men, besides Innocent 
III., and Frederic I., and Henry II., and 
St. Bernard, he stands with the greatest. 
In his work and in himself he is worthy to take 
place among the great statesmen who have 
made the Europe of to-day.” 

There is no space to discuss the very wide 
question suggested by the concluding sen¬ 
tence, but the assertion certainly admits of 
much dispute. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Poems. By Elizabeth Stoddard. (Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

It is not often a poet displays so much 
reticence as Mrs, Stoddard. For twenty 
years or more her lyrics have been familiar 
to lovers of poetry, in America at any rate ; 
though for the most part they have circu¬ 
lated privately, or appeared at long intervals 
in magazines. From the first, the physi¬ 
ognomy of her poetry has been unmistak¬ 
able: none, reading them, could attribute 
these strange, reserved, and yet passionately 
regretful lyrics to any other source. In this 
country Mrs. Stoddard cannot be said to be 
well known even as a romancist, though it 
would be difficult to indicate any woman of 
our time who has written a more remark¬ 
able novel than her Temple House —a book 
which appeared many years ago, but is still 
sought by hundreds of new readers yearly, 
while more than ever honoured by critics of 
American fiction. Long before I had know¬ 
ingly read anything of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
verse, I encountered, I forget when or 
where, a lyric entitled “ Mercedes. ’ ’ Impressed 
by its dramatic intensity, I showed it to an 
American friend, who at once declared that 
it could be by no other than Elizabeth 
Stoddard. That lyric I am glad to find in 
this beautiful volume brought out by the 
Riverside Press. 

“ Under a sultry, yellow sky, 

On the yellow sand I lie; 

The crinkled vaponrs smite my brain, 

I smoulder in a fiery pain. 

“ Above the crags the condor fiies ; 

He knows where the red gold lies, 

He knows where the diamonds shine ; 

If I knew, would she be mine ? 

“ Mtrcedes in her hammock swinge ; 

In her court a palm-tree flings 
Its slender shaaow on the ground, 

The fountain falls with silver tound. 

“ Her lips are like this cactus cup; 

With my hand I crush it up ; 

I tear its flaming leaves apart; 

Would that I could tear her heart! 

“ Last night a man was at her gate : 

In the hedge I lay in wait; 

I saw Mercedes meet him there, 

By idle fireflies in her hair. 

“ I waited till the break of day, 

Then I rose and stole away ; 

But left my dagger In the gate; 

Now she knows her lover’s fate ! ” 

The dominant note of this volume is tragic I 

tea which 1 


strike the keynote of this lyrio sorrow : as 
the refrain from the poem entitled “As 
One,” 

“ Can I forget, forget the drift of time ? ” 

or these, from “ Exile ” : 

“ Blind in these stony streets, dumb in their 
crowds, 

What can I do but dream of other days ? 

Whore is the love I had, and have not now ? ” 

This note of passionate regret, this nostalgia 
for the past, is obvious almost from the first 
page to the last. Everywhere there is a 
suggestion of hidden fires. Now and 
again, as in “ Mercedes,” or in the not less 
dramatic “ El Manolo,” there is a sudden 
burst into flame; but for the most part 
we are only couscious that the fires are 
there. There is au added pathos in this, 
from the fact that the author is a woman 
already past the allotted threescore years 
and ten. When, indeed, has a woman of 
over seventy written a lyric such as this: 

“ Oh, the wild, wild days of youth! 

My royal youth: 

My blood was then my king ; 

Maybe a little mad, 

Jbut full of truth ! 


“ Oh, my lips were like a rose ! 

And my heart too ; 

It was torn out leaf by leaf: 

Ah! there be none that know 
How the leaves flew ! 

“Oh, they dropped in the wine ! 

The royal wine; 

There were showers for the girls, 

Orowns tor their white brows. 

And for mine ! ” 

Many of the shorter poems, “The 
Shadows on the Water ” for example, sug¬ 
gest poetic kinship with her husband, Mr. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, the most purely 
lyric poet that America has produced since 
Poe. Others, again, have a certain exquisite 
reminiscence of Shelley, wholly individual 
as they are: as, for example, “ A Summer 
Night,” which opens thus : 


memory. Here and there are lines 


“ I feel the breath of the summer night, 
Aromatic fire : 

The trees, the vines, the flowers are astir 
With tender desire.” 

Pre-eminently, these poems are the work 
of a woman—in the sense that they express, 
with extraordinary forcibleness as well as 
reserve, the particular pain of quiet endur¬ 
ance which is the lot of so many women of 
ardent imaginations and unsatisfied hearts. 
In lyrics like that entitled “ I love you, but 
a sense of pain,” or that called “ Name¬ 
less Pain,” the author is truly the mouth¬ 
piece of a multitude of her sex. Among 
the earlier poems are one or two of remark¬ 
able beauty, of a kind that might be spoken 
of as Maeterlinckian, because of the peculiar 
quality, the tragic atmosphere, with which 
they are surcharged: in particular, “The 
House by the Sea ” and “ The House of 
Youth,” which closes thus : 

“ What is the story of this buried past ? 

Were all its doors flung wide. 

For us to search its rooms ? 

And we to see the race, from first to last, 

And how they lived and died. 

“ Still would it baffle and perplex the brain. 

But show this bitter truth: 

Man lives not in the past: 

None but a woman ever comes again 
Back to the House of Youth! ” 
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No small section of the book consists of 
poems in blank verse; and it is in this 
difficult form, the supreme test of the 
architect of verse, that Mrs. Stoddard ex¬ 
hibits her mastery. In the fragment 
descriptive of the Caspian trader, “ Zanthon 
with his leash of mares,” and in “ Achilles 
in Orcus,” we have blank verse as dignified, 
as musical, and as individual as any 
achieved by an American poet. It is not 
likely that Mrs. Stoddard, who has shown 
so severe an economy in what Bhe has given 
to the public, will publish another volume. 
The more need, therefore, for those who 
love what is beautiful and distinctive, to 
obtain this one book of her lyric thought 
and dream. 

William Sharp. 


“ Leaders of Religious Thought.”— George 

Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin. (Methuen.) 

There was little need for Mr. Hodgkin to tell 
us in the preface to his book that he is a 
member of that Society to which his ances 
tors have belonged since its first foundation 
by George Fox. Had his name been un 
known to us we should yet have recog 
nised, and that by no idealisation in the 
portraiture of his subject, the writing of a 
Friend. If it takes many years and much 
experience to live into the life of any school 
of thought, it is especially so in the case 
of Quakerism, whose high spirituality and 
practical consistency are still so little under¬ 
stood, and which has so often been confused 
with those Evangelical sects with which it 
has least in common. The writer of this 
biography, looking at Quakerism from the 
inside, puts it in its unique place, as bearing 
its most persistent protest against the Calvin- 
istic teaching, while having no sympathy 
with the Catholic position, which it made 
no pretence of understanding. “ The Popish 
recusants ” he can afford to say, as one not 
involved in the general cause of the Pro¬ 
testants, “ were persecuted with a ferocity 
which is the disgrace of Protestantism.” 

This independent position among Dis¬ 
senters, which Mr. Hodgkin claims for the 
Friends, is justified in their early history, 
not only by their comparative friendliness 
to the Church of Borne, as shown by the 
willingness with which Penn responded to 
the advances of James II., who, in his 
Declaration of Indulgence, “ expressed 
sentiments which would have done honour 
to Milton or Locke,” but by the persistent 
bitterness of their tone towards the promi 
nent members of the old Calvinistio party 
and the disappointment they felt on know 
ing them better. “ As I had forsaken the 
priests,” says Fox, “ so I left the separate 
teachers also . . . for I saw there was 
none among them all that could speak to 
my condition.” He does not hesitate to 
describe one of Cromwell’s private chaplains 
as “ a light, scornful, chaffy man” ; and had 
not hie spiritual conception been clouded, 
as hia biographer admits was the case, by 
the Puritan atmosphere, “ so dour and 
dark,” in which he had grown to manhood, 
he would probably have distinguished 
even more definitely between the creed of 
hia foUowers, with their belief 


of the followers of Cromwell, who denied 
that such light was anything more than 
created and natural. 

The whole question of the relations of 
Fox and Cromwell is one of great interest 
and of some difficulty. It is almost im¬ 
possible to believe that the man who, in 
his first interview with Fox, caught him by 
the hand as he turned to go, and told him, 
with tears in his eyes, to come again to his 
house, for he wished no more ill to him 
than to his own soul, should have been the 
same under whose Protectorate nearly three 
thousand Quakers were imprisoned; that 
he who recognised with frank admiration 
that a people had risen up whom he could 
not win with gifts, should yet have given 
Fox reason to believe, not only that he 
persecuted, but that his heart was well in 
the work of persecution. Mr. Hodgkin’s 
explanation—that Cromwell only ruled by 
the favour of the army and of the Inde¬ 
pendent party, whom he could not afford 
to offend—is perhaps the best answer to 
any questions as to the apparent incon¬ 
sistency of Cromwell’s conduct, or, rather, 
of the incongruity between words and 
actions. To persecute for private ends, 
whether for the sake of position or of 
money—the pleasure-money, bought of 
Parliament so dearly—is not, it would seem, 
the prerogative of kings alone. But the 
power of Fox’s personality, his thrilling 
voice and piercing eyes, may have had some 
temporary influence, one would think, even 
upon the unimpressionable Protector when 
he was in a sympathetic mood, and not, as 
Mr. Hodgkin tells us was once the case, 
perched upon a high table making the 
flippant remarks which would have been 
so welcome in his mouth on many other 
occasions. Cromwell was not the only one 
who, understanding little of Fox’s aims and 
spirit, yet fell under the influence of his 
strong personality. As Fox stood gazing 
earnestly upon the people of Lancaster, they 
cried out in wonder, “ Look at his eyes ”— 
those eyes which so affected Dr. Abrahams, 
the Mennonite teacher, that he besought 
Fox to keep them off him, for they 
pierced him. Tet these keen eyes of 
his could also, says Mr. Hodgkin, “shed 
tears of sympathy with the sorrowful, and 
there was something in his face which little 
children loved.” 

People from all ranks and of very 
various temperaments shared in this feel¬ 
ing about him. There was the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, who was proud to sign herself 
his loving friend; and the faithful “ Esquire 
Marsh,” a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
who said he would walk a hundred miles 
barefoot for George Fox’s freedom. The 
less educated were also impressed by him, 
though in different ways. The wrathful 
constable who forbade him to speak at 
Devonshire House meeting was instantly 
quieted by his words and the gentle touch 
of his hand, and let him respectfully alone. 
The red-skinned hunters in Delaware, 
very vaguely understanding the drift of his 
discourse, “ sat soberly,” listening with 
stately courtesy. The Lancashire peasant 
guard, thinking nothing to be impossible 


in the 

divinity of the “light within,” and that I with him, took up their position*in the 


ingle nook to prevent his flying up the 
chimney! The awe with which he inspired 
so many of those with whom he came 
into contact was caused in great part by 
that absolute belief in himself which 
amounted at times to over-confidence, and 
was, Mr. Hodgkin thinks, his greatest 
failing. “ Do you own Election and Re¬ 
probation ? ” he was asked by the governor 
of Tenby prison. “ Yes,” returned he, with 
prompt decisiveness, “and thou art in the 
Reprobation.” But self-confidence is ever 
a characteristic of leaders of thought: it is 
noticeable in those other leaders with whom 
Fox is compared—Ignatius, Francis, and 
Theresa—and is to be distinguished from 
the feeling of infallibility which confuses 
the divinity of the message with the divinity 
of the channel through which it is delivered. 
As early as 1650 Fox had succeeded in 
making his gaolers trust in his good 
faith, so that they would sometimes let him 
walk in the prison garden, having a belief 
that he would not go away. Such belief 
was fully justified in a man who, having 
liberty to walk a mile, asked to be shown 
the extent of his one-mile radius, and kept 
scrupulously to its limits, always returning 
conscientiously to his prison, to the great 
disappointment of his unwilling perse¬ 
cutors, who hoped he would have token the 
opportunity of escaping. But the world 
had yet to learn what Mr. Hodgkin 
admirably calls “ the adamantine nature of 
a Quaker scruple,” as it had also to learn 
the indestructible character of a Quakers’ 
meeting. 

“You may break in upon them,” says Prof. 
Masson in a passage which Mr. Hodgkin 
quotes, “hoot at them, roar at them, drag 
them about; the meeting, if it is of any size, 
essentially still goes on till all the component 
individuals are murdered. Throw them out at 
the doors in twos or threes, and they but re-enter 
at the window and quietly resume their places. 
Pull their meeting-house down, and they re¬ 
assemble next day most punctually amid the 
broken walls and rafters. Shovel sand or 
earth down upon them, and there they still sit, 
a sight to see, musing immovably among the 
rubbish.” 

Such is the result of the belief that God, 
who made the world, does not dwell in 
“steeple-houses,” in temples made with 
hands, but in the hearts of His faithful 
people. 

Mr. Hodgkin well describes the charac¬ 
teristics of Quakerism and of its founder. 
Bom among great contemporaries, just a 
year after Pascal began his “ frail but 
wonderful life,” Fox dwelt, we are told, 
mostly in a sphere apart. 

“ The Bible seems to have been his only litera¬ 
ture ; and it may safely be said that Amos, the 
herdsman of Tekoa, who was separated from 
him by an interval of twenty-four oenturies, 
had infinitely more influence on his mind than 
William Shakspere, who died but eight years 
before he came into the world. . . . The 

history of his own soul, his struggles with the 
power of darkness, his Teachings forth after 
the light and peace of God, seem to have 
absorbed all his thoughts, and the thunder¬ 
storms of war and revolution crashed round 
him unheeded.” 

One of the temptations of the power of 
darkness took the form of what we should 
call Materialism, or, to use Mr. Balfour’s 
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word, Naturalism—the belief that all things 
come by nature, without the agency of a 
personal Creator. 

Beside his sufferings from ghostly foes and 
bodily persecution, Fox would seem to have 
suffered more than his spiritual brothers— 
Bunyan, Savonarola, Thomas d Kempis— 
from the ignominious trial of not being 
taken seriously. The Puritan and the 
monk, if they wanted to reason about the 
ground of despair and temptation, were never 
told, so far as we know, to take tobacco and 
sing psalms, as Fox was told by “ an ancient 
priest at Mancetter, in Warwickshire,” nor 
raged at if, in the heat of argument, they 
accidentally trod on a garden bed. They 
were never annoyed by being played to, 
very badly, upon the fiddle, nor accosted by 
a lady with the irrelevant suggestion that 
she should cut their hair. It was in Wales 
that the latter incident took place with Fox, 
and it was there, too, that his horse’s oats 
were stolen, whereupon a sentence is pro¬ 
nounced, as usual, with no uncertain sound: 
“A wicked, thievish people to rob the 
poor dumb creature of his food. I would 
rather they had robbed me.” The Scotch 
found little more favour in his eye3, 
giving rise to the observation that 
there is “ abundance of . thick, cloddy 
earth of hypocrisy and falseness above 
[their good qualities], and a briery, brambly 
nature which is to be burned up with God’s 
Word, and ploughed up with His spiritual 
plough.” In America he seems to have 
been happier, particularly in the two centres 
of religious freedom—Rhode Island, the 
home of Roger Williams, and Maryland, 
founded and owned by the Roman Oatholic, 
Lord Baltimore. We have spoken already 
of the relations of Quakerism and the 
Church of Rome as being on the whole 
friendly: indeed, the Quakers are often 
accused of being Romanists in disguise. 
We only hear of one occasion on which a 
Papist was informer against Fox; and then, 
when the indignation of the crowd turned, 
upon the informer, Fox sent the constables 
and guard which had been brought out for 
his capture to effect the escape of his enemy 
—a characteristic action on the part of the 
apostle of Quakerism. “ He was a man 
that God endued with a clear and wonder¬ 
ful depth,” says William Penn, summing- 
up for all time the highest type of Quaker 
character, “ a discerner of others’ spirits, 
and very much a master of his own.” 

Mr. Hodgkin’s book is a most interest¬ 
ing and valuable study of one of the 
greatest leaders of religious thought. 

Millicent Wedmore. 


A POLISH VICTIM OF THE REIGN OF TERROR, 

Ofiara Ternryzmu. Legends i Prawda o 
tragicznym zgonie Rozalii ks. Lubo- 
mirskiej, scietej w Paryzu, w roku 1794. 
By Alexander Kraushar. (Cracow: 
Gebethner.) 

In this little work M. Kraushar, of Warsaw, 
who is favourably known for several valu¬ 
able monographs on Polish history, tells 
the story of the sad fate of a Princess 
Lubomirska, who, happening to be in Paris 
during the Reign of Terror, was unfor¬ 


tunately one of its victims. Rozalia, the Insurrection, and disappeared after one of 
daughter of Count Alexander Chodkiewicz, the battles—Daszow, we believe. He will 
was bom in 1768 at Czamobyl, in the always be remembered by the beautiful 
Ukraine; and was married to Count Alex- lines consecrated to him by Mickiewicz 
ander Lubomirski, the castellan of Kiev, under the title “ Farys.” Mine. Rzewuska 
in 1787. Both by birth and marriage she died at a good old age at Warsaw in 1865. 
belonged to wealthy families of the old This story, romantic and sad enough in 
Polish nobility, and was celebrated for her itself, is heightened in effect by the legends 
beauty. When Mme. Dubarry was arrested and traditions which have gathered round 
in Paris—having been betrayed by her negro it. Thus at Podhorce, one of her estates, 
servant—the miserable woman attempted to where there is a portrait of her, we are told 
prolong her own existence by denouncing that the peasants believe that on the day of 
some of her aristocratic friends, among her execution the Princess comes out of the 
whom was the Princess. In consequence of frame and walks. Again, at the castle of 
this many of them perished by the guillotine. Mlynow, on the anniversary of her death, 
The evidence on which the unfortunate the doors of one of the rooms are thrown 
Princess Lubomirska was executed was of open, and a ghost in white appears without 
the most trivial character : two letters in her a head. 

handwriting were found at the chateau of Some interesting reliques of the un- 
Mme. Dubarry, but their contents were little fortunate Princess are preserved in the 
more than expressions of friendship. But Czatoryski Museum at Cracow: a miniature, 
such paltry details were enough to procure the original document by which she was 
her condemnation as an aristocrat, and sentenced to death; and a pathetic letter to 
the confederate of aristocrats. The Princess a friend, written when she bad only a few 
was arrested and brought to trial on hours to live, entreating her to take care of 
April 19, 1794, at the same time as some her young child. This child, afterwards the 
other illustrious prisoners, Lamoignon de Countess Rzewuska, appears to have been 
Malesherbes among the number. They were kept in prison some time after her mother’s 
all condemned to death, although Mme. execution, and employed in menial offices 
Lubomirska did not suffer till June 30. by her gaolers, in company with the young 
The whole case has been put together Dauphin, also a prisoner. The mann er in 
from documents preserved in the archives which the servant took the letter will remind 
of Paris, and thus many points in this sad classical readers of the slave in Herodotus 
story are cleared up and many errors dissi- who was sent with a message written on his 
pated. Perhaps some picturesque details head. M. Kraushar has added to this 
are proved to rest on slender foundations, interesting little volume some valuable 
but one of the most romantic episodes pieces justificative!. 
seems to have really occurred. The Princess W. R. Morfill. 

had taken two servants with her to Paris; ..—. 

of one of these we are told that she was a mi 

mere peasant, probably one of the serfs on n Route. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated 
the estate of Mme. Lubomirska. When the by O- Kogan Paul. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
latter saw that all hope was lost she en- Ihe English observer of foreign literature 
trusted the woman, who was intelligent and is constantly reminded of the ainglar 
had acquired the French language, with a thoroughness with which modem French 
commission. This was to make her way novelists work a psychological problem, 
out of the country and to announce to They take a definitely mapped out episode 
the Count, who had remained behind in in the mind of an individual; and treating 
Poland, the death of his wife. At that it exhaustively with very few sidelights, they 
time the frontiers of France were almost allow nothing to interfere with the central 
closed against all travellers, especially of idea of the book. After reading En RouU , 
the upper classes. The servant swore we can well imagine that to M. Huysmans the 
by a crucifix to carry out the intention crudest aspirations of a half-savage dweller 
of the Countess, whatever it might be. in an East London slum would prove as 
Mme. Lubomirska then contrived to fold a absorbing a study as the one we have before 
note in the woman’s hair, which was arti- us, nor can we doubt that the author would 
ficially arranged to conceal it. This coiffure treat such a subject with all the literary 
was not to be disturbed, and the poor woman skill and analytic ability he has bestowed 
set out on her expedition. She contrived to upon his latest book. 

pass the frontier; and after a two months’ This attitude is logical and correct enough 
journey on foot, her expenses being defrayed for the psychologist, and possibly from the 
by some money the Princess had given her, artistic standpoint there is something to be 
she reached her destination, and the letter said for it; but it can be too faithfully 
was found by the Count. This story is adhered to, and En Route gives point to our 
corroborated by Count Henry Stecki, who, objection. This book has been received 
in his Memoirs, published last year at with something very like enthusiasm both 
Lemberg, says that he recollects having seen here and on the Continent, and it is not 
the old woman, and who narrates how his difficult to understand why. Any conscien- 
grandmother was fond of sending for her tious piece of work which deals cleverly 
to tell the story to strangers. with religious problems is certain of atten- 

It ought to be added that the Princess tion. A coterie may be interested in a 
left one daughter, who married the cele- particular problem, a clique may wax en- 
brated Waclaw Rzewuski, the fantastic thusiastic over certain aspects and forms of 
paladin who travelled a great deal in thought; but the great central fact of life— 
Arabia, and was styled the Emir. He the struggle between good and evil—is of 
( returned to Poland in 1830, joined in the tremendous importance to us all. 
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M. Huysmans’ latest book is the story of 
a penitent named Durtal. He is pictured 
as a man of strong artistic sensibilities, of 
a refined and cultured taste in art, who 
engages in the grossest forms of immorality 
with as much ardour as he devotes to higher 
ranges of amusement. He goes into retreat 
at a Trappist monastery, where his conver¬ 
sion takes place. To this man all life is a 
struggle for enjoyment. Religion in his 
hands is not a means of grace and a help to 
duty(: it is an occupation that affords the 
subtlest pleasures of repentance, the most 
enervating kind of spiritual sensation, and 
he uses it as an instrument with which to 
work upon his artistic temperament and 
excite it to pleasurable ecstasies. The 
author portrays Durtal with a consummate 
fozee and vividness. He shows us this 
tortuous and evil mind in all its moods 
with an absolute and even cruel fidelity; 
but the conversion of the debauchee is of a 
piece with his unregenerate life—it is a 
debauch of religious sentiment. In the 
very article of prayer, in the very throes of 
repentance, Durtal is struck with an aes¬ 
thetic horror at a jarring note in a plain 
song or an inartistic colour in a vestment. 
We do not for a moment dispute the truth 
of the author’s picture—any priest would 
testify to its lamentable truthfulness; but 
we deplore the conclusions that the book 
arrives at. The very fact that the author 
makes this eclectic hedonist find ultimate 
peace and rest in religion may prove a 
stumbling-block to minds which are not 
sufficiently wideawake to appreciate the 
teaching of the book. It teaches plainly 
that religion may be played with, may 
be treated as a sweet morsel which will ulti¬ 
mately bring happiness. Throughout the 
study there is no note of duty. These 
“ brightest transports, choicest prayers which 
bloom an hour and fade,” are the whole of 
the author’sphilosophy. 

But M. Huysmans has a claim to be 
dealt with as much from a literary as from 
an ethical point of view, and here we have 
for him nothing but the most unsparing 
praise. En Route is a rare work, and not 
carelessly to be read. Great exquisiteness 
of taste, great delight in scholarship, and, 
apart from what we have said above, a 
penetrating sense of what is best worth 
knowing in the expression of man’s aspira¬ 
tions, are its most vivid characteristics. 
There are a few scenes which in their way 
are unrivalled, where thought is elaborated 
with a sort of earnest care, while the author 
has yet achieved a singular purity of pre¬ 
sentation. A more “subjective” book it 
would be difficult to find ; but what pleases 
us most are the scattered impressionist 
pictures of scenery and interiors, written 
with a plasticity and variety of movement 
which are inimitable. 

Mr. Kegan Paul contributes a translator’s 
note, which is dignified and interesting, 
although we have a prejudice against intro¬ 
ductions, which nearly always arouse a 
feeling of resentment. There seems no 
need for a showman if the show is excel¬ 
lent, and most of us like to form our own 
impressions unaided. We recommend the 
preface as a criticism to be read after, not 
before, the book. 


We have had an opportunity of seeing 
the original work; and Mr. Paul is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his spirited English version. 

Ranger Gull. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Modern Helen. By Alice M. Diehl. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Hi 's Vindication. By Mrs. Newman. (Con¬ 
stable.) 

The Yoke of Freedom. By Charles James. 
(Bentley.) 

In Scarlet and Grey, by Florence Henniker ; 
and The Spectre of the Real, by Florence 
Henniker and Thomas Hardy. (John 
Lane.) 

A Kentucky Colonel. By Opie Read. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Bond of Blood. By R. E. Forrest. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Recovery of Jane Vercoe. By Mabel 
Quiller Couch. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Two Lads and a Lass. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

If novels with a purpose are sometimes un¬ 
satisfactory, there are novels without a 
purpose far more so. To this category of 
such novels belongs A Modern Helen. Why 
it was written, why it was published, why 
anybody should be expected to read it, are 
questions to which it would be difficult to 
furnish an answer. The writing, of its 
kind, is clever; there is a good deal of 
smart invention in the plot; and the group¬ 
ing and dovetailing throughout the book 
show a certain aptitude and capacity. But 
the whole thing is bad in taste and untrue 
to life—at all events untrue to any ideals of 
life that are worth cultivating or knowing. 
One would like to suppose that Lady Helen 
herself is an impossible type of aristocratic 
maidenhood. The artist who becomes her 
lover, and who is evidently meant to be a 
personification of honour, is the veriest cad. 
This man betrays the confidence of his best 
friend by carrying off his affianced bride, 
but gives himself airs of jealousy in the 
elopement, because the girl had been 
“kissed on the lips” by somebody else. 
The atmosphere of the book is as artificial as 
its style is meretricious. There are books 
which it is permissible to “ kill time ” with, 
because the process of killing is innocent 
and diverting. The thing read, though it 
may have seemed trivial, has at least a 
pleasant savour. But a story of this kind 
leaves an acrid taste behind, or, what is 
worse, the sense of dry ashes in the mouth. 

His Vindication is one of those stories in 
which everything looks disastrous for all 
the people one really likes through three- 
fourths of the book. Perhaps it is not a 
bad plan to build a novel in this fashion, 
for people are always whitest and dearest 
to our eyes when they emerge smiling 
and untouched from a course of pitch. 
The person who requires vindication is 
dead by his own hand. He is a certain 
Mr. Latimer, whose private fortune has 
gone to prop up a ruinous mine. It 


is also suspected that the property and 
jewels of his ward, Barbara Fane, have 
been swallowed by the same mine. Barbara 
is the heroine of the story, and the develop¬ 
ment of her character, from its first stage 
of petulant discontent, is quite as interest¬ 
ing as the vindication of her guardian’s. 
The windings of the plot, and there are 
many, are extremely well unrolled, for Mrs. 
Newman is an expert in tragi-oomedy. 
Barbara and Noel Latimer, the suicide’s 
son, work out their own salvation, and the 
vindication of Noel’s father, with quite 
admirable effect. 

There is undoubtedly power in Mr. 
Charles James’s book: power, first of all, 
to see the intrinsic irony of the so-called 
freedom which the political adventurer 
olamours and sells his soul for; and, 
secondly, power to embody the result of his 
observation in a thoroughly interesting 
novel. Nobody doubts that there is an 
ideal freedom in political life, but it is just 
the far-off sight of that ideal which brandB 
the realisation of the schemes of agitators 
as slavery. One dare not say that Jack 
Charnel is a study from life, but one must 
admit that the presentment of his career is 
most lifelike. As though it were the true 
and tragic relation of the history of a man 
you had met, you follow him through the 
clever, lying, fascinating part he plays to 
his constituents, through the anxieties of 
his pecuniary affairo and of the watch he 
kept on the Parliamentary market (so to 
speak), through his sordid relations with 
Lady Badger, and through the glamour and 
falsity of his love-affair with Mary Falchen. 
The end is inevitable and slowly approaches 
—you cannot suffer with Israel and feast 
on the fleshpots of Egypt—and at last what 
must be is. Jack Charnel vanishes from 
the reader’s view, a loathed yet a pathetic 
figure, partly this and partly that, but 
thoroughly modern. 

Mrs. Henniker writes well and puts plenty 
of interest into her stories. Among those 
in her “Keynotes” volume, In Scarlet and 
Grey, there are several of conspicuous 
merit. “ The Heart of the Colour-Ser¬ 
geant” will attract many readers by its 
pathos, and its suggestion of an unrevealed 
past and a future that might have been; 
but “ A Successful Intrusion ” is the most 
brilliant thing in the book, and brilliant it 
really is. It would spoil the effect of the 
intrusion to describe the intruder, or any of 
the circumstances that surround or foUow 
bis appearance. The reader must make the 
man’s acquaintance and discover the facts 
for himself. It is remarkable that the 
story in the writing of which Mr. Hardy 
has collaborated with Mrs. Henniker should 
be the most inferior in the book ; but so it 
is. One regrets to say, too, that it is marred 
by those deflections from good taste which 
seem to have become characteristic of Mr. 
Hardy’s later art. 

As a story with neatly fitting and well- 
proportioned parts, A Kentucky Colonel can¬ 
not take by any means first rank; but as a 
presentment of people and things given 
with a distinctive charm of manner, it is 
undoubtedly a delightful creation. The 
undying family feuds of the Kentuckians 
Digitized by \JvJUy LA 
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appear in the tale, as the hero’s affairs 
happen to overlap them; and the genuine 
battle which rages in consequence in an 
ordinary peaceful village is by no means 
the least taking part of the book. But the 
part which most endears itself is the char¬ 
acter of the Colonel himself, with his 
chivalry and goodness, his literary aspira¬ 
tions and his touching helplessness in the 
presence of a whiskey bottle. His brother, 
Uncle Buck, is a very humorous concep¬ 
tion, and every utterance of hiB is worthy 
of him—which is saying a good deal. 

Again Mrs. Anderson comes to the fore 
in a book whose brilliant outside conveys 
no meaning to the reader, either before or 
after he has made acquaintance with what 
it encloses. As ever, she writes a good 
story, and has chosen a sweet, good girl as 
her heroine. This particular sweet, good 
girl—or this length of sweetness and good¬ 
ness cut off from Mrs. Alexander’s stock of 
heroine—is Irish ; and she comes with her 
father and sister (the former a polite and 
fascinating, impractical, and ruined Irish¬ 
man) from “ Doblun ” to London to earn 
a living. There is a delightful Cousin 
Tom, a rather well-drawn, successful, and 
calculating young Scotchman, a dried-up 
old lawyer who posthumously manifests 
a warm and tender heart, and a rich 
young city heiress. Out of such materials 
as these Mrs. Alexander skilfullv weaves 
a pleasing and variegated web. You 
cannot refuse to take the usual benevolent 
interest in her heroine, and you rejoice 
when in the end that beautiful and virtuous 
young woman obtains a victory over all her 
enemies. Above all you rise from the 
book with a clean mind. 

The Bond of Blood tells the tale of an old 
fatalism and devotion to tradition almost 
incredible in modern Western lands. A 
great man in the East borrowed money 
from a money-lender. To the bond the 
herald of the district affixed his seal (a 
dagger) and his signature. If the money 
was not repaid, the herald was obliged to 
make sacrifice of his own life on the debtor’s 
threshold, thus bringing blood-guiltiness 
on his head and on the heads of his de¬ 
scendants for ever. The mixture of strength, 
weakness, logic, and (to us) desperate 
illogicalness of Orientals is well given, as 
also is the air of vicious and low luxury 
which surrounds, or at any rate surrounded, 
Eastern local magnates. 

The writer of The Recovery of Jane Vercoe 
is an adept at short stories. Those in this 
little volume are of course concerned with 
the Delectable Duchy, the doings and say¬ 
ings of whose inhabitants are always 
so interesting to us “ furriners ” The 
first (and title) story is vastly entertain¬ 
ing. It relates the serious illness and 
miraculous recovery of Jane Yercoe, which 
last was accomplished by the meal of fried 
leeches of which she cheerfully partook, 
though she could not flatter the astounded 
doctor by admitting them to be anything 
but “ mortal tough,” and with “ no natchral 
goodness ” in them. Of the other stories, 
though they show all the freshness of 
manner that should go with the quaintness 


and remoteness of the matter, most have a 
tendency to gloom and sadness. 

Miss Florence Warden’s volume of short 
stories contains good things in a small 
space. They are stories of love, fraud, 
crime, and of mere mistakes. Each of 
them bears the mark of an able hand; and 
though there cannot be in a few brief pages 
the excitement that filled “ The House on 
the Marsh,” and other of Miss Warden’s 
books, yet she is too skilled a story-teller 
not to contrive that her situations shall 
always awaken and sustain her readers’ 
interest. 

Georoe Cottehell. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Trans¬ 
lated into English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by A. W. 
Quill. In 2 vols. Yol. II. (Longmans.) In 
his second volume, as in his first, Mr. Quill has 
taken great pains to find an English equivalent 
not only for the general tone or colour of 
Tacitus’ sentences, but also for each word which 
that writer employed. Tacitus’ Latin (at least 
in the Histories and Annals ) is too careful a 
composition for any merely general rendering 
to do it justice. A close study of the exact 
meaning of almost every word is, as Mr. Quill 
says, a condition precedent to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of Tacitus’ work. The more we look into 
the minute structure of the Histories, the more 
plainly we see that the author had a meaning 
in each word, each collocation, each omission. 
He may have been aiming at a rhetorical 
effect, a poetic bit of colouring, a political 
lesson, or a picturesque success; but the lan¬ 
guage is all studied, if not far-fetched—calcu¬ 
lated, if not laboured. Mr. Quill studies close 
to reproduce Tacitus’ close study ; and, though 
we do not invariably feel that he has hit upon 
the right expression, we can but praise his 
steady attempt. Having in a notice of his first 
volume already discussed his style, we shall now 
let the reader see a fairly chosen specimen of 
the translation (bk. iii., c. 71): 

“Scarcely had Martialis returned to the Capitol, 
when the infuriated soldiery were at hand, leader¬ 
less, each man taking his own initiative. Bushing 
at full speed past the Forum and the temples over¬ 
hanging it, they swarmed up the faco of the hill 
even to the outer gates of the Capitol. From that 
point on there were from of yore colonnades run¬ 
ning along the right hand Bide of the cliff as one 
ascended. The besieged clambered out on to the 
roof of these colonnades and sought to overwhelm 
the Vitellianists with showers of stones and tiles. 
Nor had the latter any weapons but their swords, 
and they thought that too much time would be lost 
in bringing up siege artillery and projectiles. They 
hurled firebrands upon a jutting colonnade, fol¬ 
lowed np the trail of the flame, and would have 
burst their way through the scorched gates of the 
Capitol, had not Sabinus torn down from their 
p«destals the statues all around him, those famous 
i ffigies of our ancestors, and formed them into a 
kind of barricade at the vory entrance. Then the 
besiegers attacked the Capitol from two opposite 
points—tho one, close to the grove of the Asylum ; 
the other, by the hundred steps leading to the 
Tarpeian Rock. Both of these assaults were 
wholly unexpected, but that directed along by 
the Asylum gathered closer and fiercer. Nor eou'd 
the Vitellianists be checked, as they clambered 
along the roofs of the houses adjoining the Capitol, 
which, as was natural in a time of profound peace, 
had been built to such a height that they were on 
a level with the base of the temple itself. At this 
point in the narrative we are in the dark as to 
whether it was the assailants who hurled fire¬ 
brands on to the roofs of the houses cr tue be¬ 
sieged, as is the prevalent tradition,Jin their efforts 
to dislodge the Vitellianists as they climbed along 


and pushed forward. Then the fire gild along to 
the colonnades adjoining the shrines; and pre¬ 
sently the eagle-shaped oonaole* supporting the 
pediment, formed as they were of seasoned wood, 
caught and fed the flames. And so the Capitol, 
with its gates olosed, undefended, yet free from 
sacrilegious touch, was reduced to ashes.” 

Here the reader, especially the young student, 
should notice how much expansion the genius of 
the English language forces even upon Mr. Quill. 
There is little which could be cut out (though 
“ From that point on ” is not in the Latin), yet 
the translation is considerably longer than the 
original. Further, it may be observed that we 
may often see or suspect points in an author 
which we cannot bring out in translation or 
directly suggest to the English reader nnleas by 
a commentary. Thus, in the above, the mention 
of the temples overhanging the forum is possibly 
meant to recall the mention of the temples in a 
similar scene in I. 40, and revive the feeling of 
profanity added to crime; while the statement 
that the Capitol perished “ with its gates closed, 
undefended, yet free from sacrilegious touch,” 
may be intended for a contrast with the viola¬ 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem, which Tacitus 
must have described further on. Mr. Quill’s 
translation misses the point of the different 
tenses in the participles nitentes ac progressos, 
and we are not satisfied as to “ consoles ” being 
the meaning of aquilae. It is hard to say what 
the word does mean here, but surely pediments 
were not supported by wooden consoles. Dr. 
L. C. Purser contributes a few very ingenious 
conjectural emendations to the text dealt with 
in this volume, of which we must be content 
to mention two only—(1) H. 3. 53., “Neque 
officere gloriae eorum qui Moesiam interim com- 
posuerint,” for the Asiam of the MSS. or the 
conjectural Daciam. (2) H. 4. 4., “prompsit 
sententiam honorificam ut in honum principem. 
Falsa aberant.” 


Thucydides, Book III, Edited, with In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by A. W. Spratt. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Headers of 
Thucydides’ third book who kuow no German 
have hitherto been practically confined to 
Arnold’s commentary, Simcox’s edition of 
Books III., IV., and the excellent but old 
notes of Sheppard and Evans on I.-III. Mr. 
Spratt now provides them with a sound and 
workmanlike set of notes, which take account 
of recent Thncydidean literature, and pass over 
no difficulty. The introduction contains excel¬ 
lent matter — we have seldom seen the old 
problems of Thuoydides’ life and credibility 
dealt with, on a small scale, with such incisive 
clearness; and there is also a short but service¬ 
able account of the author’s predecessors and 
of his own style. But, good as this introduc¬ 
tion is, it has been dislocated by some addition 
or rearrangement since it was written ; and a 
sentence which begins “Yet, amidst all these 
terrible shadows of Thucydides, we catch now 
and again a glimpse of sunlight flitting across 
the page” reads almost comically when it 
comes next after a mere enumeration of the 
points of style which distinguish him from 
Antiphon—no very terrible shadows. The 
study (in part after Mr. G. B. Grundy) of the 
probability and truthfulness of Thucydides’ 
narrative of the siege of Plataea, so sadly 
impugned by Muller-Striibing, is a useful bit 
of realism, showing how we have to do with 
facts here as well as words. But the 
questions whether mining is possible on the 
assigned site, and whether any trace of 
the Plataeans’ mine remains, are still left 
open, so far as we can see. With Mr. Spratt’s 
decision here, favourable as it is to the 
bona files of the historian, vre heartily concur; 
but we cannot quite think ^ith him that the 
speech of the Plataeans (iii. (53-59) is a speci¬ 
men of “ simple and pathetic oratory.” There 
are touching things in itf Thucydides bas 
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thrown himself into the situation ; hut he has 
done so in his own way, and that way is not 
simple, though it is sometimes pathetic. The 
utterances of the orator are too calculated, and 
the whole speech is too carefully got up for us 
to call it simple. It is Thucydides who speaks, 
not Astymachus the son of Asopolaus; aud the 
exclamation naturally called forth is only, 

‘ How well he does it.” We have not been 
able to ascertain what text Mr. Spratt chiefly 
follows, but where we have tested him he 
seems eclectic. “ That much practical advan¬ 
tage,” he say, “ can result from further colla¬ 
tion of the existing MSS. of Thucydides is 
highly problematical. . . . More is to be 

looked for from the study of Ionisms and 
examination of the works of Thucydidean 
imitators.” 0. 84 he holds to be genuine. On 
c. 40, 4 he tells us that iropA rb dubs, “in 
defiance of equity,” reverts to the topio of 
{■riel kim. But this is eight lines back; 
and it seems more natural to suppose that 
irupck t4 tilths is substituted, from a not unusual 
taste for variety, for oh wpoaijicov in the corre¬ 
sponding place of the other clause of the same 
sentence. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Island of Capri: a Mediterranean Idyll. 
By Ferd. Gregorovius. Freely translated from 
the German by M. Douglas Fairbairn. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The clear-cut profile of Capri 
is one of the most telling objects in the 
panorama which unfolds itself before the 
dweller on the Gulf of Naples. But its real 
value in the view can only be discovered by 
crossing to the island and looking back to see 
how much the Gulf, with all its charm, loses in 
distinction and picturesqueness. Few tourists, 
however, undertake the trip solely with the 
object of comparing two land and sea scapes. 
Many go because they know Capri so well on 
canvas or in engravings; many from a vague 
curiosity ultimately begotten of the idea that 
in Tiberius’ days the island was what is called 
in The Grand Duke “ not a respectable 
court.” Some go to see the Blue Grotto; 
others, to say they have gone. It is not 
always an easy place to get at or to quit. The 
weather may prohibit the voyage or the return 
voyage; and, if the seas are manageable, they 
can yet be very disturbing to the stomach. 
Nor, if the water runs high, is it wise to under¬ 
take that queer little sub-voyage, from your 
steamer to the grotto, whan you lie on your 
back in a small boat and are steered into what 
looks like the opening of a fireplace. Yet 
only a few hours, liable to these penalties or 
disappointments, are all that many people give 
to one of the loveliest places of Italy. The 
badness of most of the hotels does not encour¬ 
age, it is true, a long stay, nor are the dogs of 
the island by any means on hospitable thoughts 
intent. The natives, too, know how to charge 
for any little service. But they are civil, they 
are merry—in no part of Italy does the 
Northerner feel himself more certainly among 
a Southern population ; and they do not offend 
a Northern conscience by that brutality 
to animals which makes the streets 

of Naples such sad walking. Of course 
they have not had horses long. When 

Gregorovius first stayed in the island 
(1853), there were no roads or horses. Now, 
the visitor can drive up the hill; he can walk 
about much of the island by road, if he wishes 
to be so prosaic; and yet the island is not 
-vulgarised. The people are fresh and original 
to deal with, and not such shameless beggars as 
neighbouring dwellers on the mainland. The 
boys who dive for white money into the clear 
blue water by the ship’s side well deserve what 
they earn, for the element of human grace 
which their naked forms lend to the scene. It 


is hard to say what stock the inhabitants belong 
to; it seems reasonable to suppose that most 
Mediterranean races, past and present, have 
left traces of their blood in Gapri; but, so far 
as we have seen them, the people are toler¬ 
ably uniform in appearance. Yet Gregorovius 
says that Capri and Anacapri speak different 
dialects. The charm of the island, of course, 
lies in its cliffs, which should be seen both 
from above aud below, in the colour of its 
resting water, and in the beauty of its spring 
flowers. The prickly pear has taken kindly 
to the rocks—a foreigner from America, not 
(as Gregorovius seems to have thought) from 
Africa. The classical remains, common enough 
in mere quantity, are not complete or always 
accessible, lying often in private grounds ; but 
there is the delight of mystery in the endless 
and apparently useless subterranean passages, 
and tbe pleasure of thinking that at any 
moment there may be an undiscovered gallery 
under our feet, perhaps containing that 
Tiberius of whom the local legend tells, with 
body of bronze and eyes of diamond. It is 
well to have Gregorovius’ loving and faithful 
sketch of Capri made accessible at last in 
English. Mr. J. E. Green’s charming paper in 
his bitray Sketches must have sent many visitors 
thither, but it is too short for its subject. 
The lady who has translated Gregorovius de¬ 
serves well of the English public. 

The Nations Aivakening, by Spenser Wilkin¬ 
son (Constable), is too much an affair of high 
politics to come within the proper sphere of a 
purely literary critic. At the same time one 
is free to commend the very praiseworthy spirit 
of patriotism that seems to have inspired the 
“ essays towards a national policy ” which are 
here gathered together from the hot bed of 
journalism, and moulded into the unity of a 
book. Mr. Wilkinson has evidently been fired 
with the ambition to do something for the 
country to which he feels “as a lover or a 
child.” As he rightly observes somewhere, it 
is not “current information” which the 
readers of our great newspapers lack, so much 
as the ability to put each piece of news into its 
proper pigeon-hole in a coherent and orderly 
view of things as they are. Therefore he has 
endeavoured to give a concise and intelligible 
account of the policy now being pursued by 
each of the Great Powers, especially by France, 
Germany, and Eussia. He has clearly spared 
no pains to attain the correct point of view in 
each case, and writes from considerable know¬ 
ledge of the easily ascertainable “ dictes and 
gestes ” of the leading foreign statesmen and 
politicians. He next examines the possible 
British policies which may be put forward, 
and decides for his own on the ground that 
“ Great Britain’s primary interests are her 
trade, the merchant ships that carry it across 
every sea, and her colonial possessions.” And 
he then takes a survey of the present organisa¬ 
tion of our Government, and shows how, in his 
opinion, it may be improved to the furtherance 
of this policy. Patriotism, he concludes, is 
really the attempt to live “a life of effort and 
sacrifice inspired by the idea of the nation.” 
We may not all agree with Mr. Wilkinson’s 
details, or accept his proffered policy—that is a 
question not to be discussed here—but we may 
all admit that his book, lucidly written, though 
without many of the graces of style, is a sane 
and serious attempt to add light to the solution 
of a pressing problem, for which he deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in our 
national development and destiny. 

The Paladins of Edwin the Great. By Sir 
Clements Markham. (A. & C. Black.) As every¬ 
body knows, Sir Clements Markham is a very 
distinguished man in his own line; but his 

I attempt at writing historical fiction is a regret¬ 
table failure. The story of Edwin of Deira is 
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an excellent subject for a romance; and if a 
writer like Mr. Henty had taken it in hand, 
he would have produced an interesting book, 
doubtless not accurate enough in archaeological 
details to satisfy specialist criticism—which no 
one would think of applying to such a work— 
but at least free from gross blunders. A writer 
of another type, well equipped with the neces¬ 
sary knowledge, might so handle the story that 
his imaginative filling up of the recorded out¬ 
line would be a real help to the understanding 
of the history. Sir Clements Markham has not 
succeeded in writing an interesting story ; and 
his whole conception of the period with which 
he attempts to deal is bewilderingly wrong. 
Without entering into more important ques¬ 
tions, which would require more spaoe than we 
care to devote to the book, we may mention 
one or two points which show the author’s want 
of acquaintance with the most elementary facts. 
His English men and women of the sixth and 
seventh centuries—excepting, of course, those 
that belong to the real history—nearly all bear 
Scandinavian names; and the heathen gods 
whom they invoke are Scandinavian also. 
Some children are introduced playing a game 
with a counting-out formula, which is given 
as follows : “ Hurli Burli—Blypan Trothorn— 
Eastor Gasta—Scipa Hwede—Gang Feran— 
Ut.” In a note, Sir Clements Markham gives 
the modern jingle from which he or somebody 
before him has managed—we know not by 
what process—to evolve this extraordinary piece 
of gibberish. An English princess recites over 
a boy’s sprained ankle the well-known charm 
Ben zi b : na, &c., the language of which the 
author presumably does not know to be Old 
High German. Sir Clements Markham seems 
to take a lively interest in the explanation of 
proper names, but his philology is of the 
wildest pre-seientitic sort. It is really not 
worth while to criticise this unfortunate pro¬ 
duction any further. We earnestly hope that 
Sir Clements Markham will not attempt any 
more similar excursions into an alien field. The 
volume is beautifully printed, and has a pretty 
cover; and the illustrations, by Mr. Balph 
Peacock, are worthy of a far better text. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. By Edna 
Lyall. (Longmans.) We are informed that 
the profits of this book will be given to the 
Duke of Westminster for the Armenian Belief 
Fund. That is a good object. It is therefore 
an ungrateful task to criticise the literary defects 
of a work written with a purpose with which 
we all sympathise. The idea of making an in¬ 
corporeal spirit a nail on which to hang a tale is 
an extremely difficult one to work out artistically. 
As none of our masters in fiction have attempted 
it, the task may fairly be described as a hopeless 
one. Certainly this book would not excite 
admiration nor imitation. The so-called 
“ stages ” are not clearly worked out, and the 
story is only obscured by the autobiographical 
utterances of (Edna Lyall’s) “Truth.” We 
cannot refrain from adding that the references 
to our own country are in the spirit neither of 
truth nor charity. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
new work, vol. iii. of The Principles of 
Sociology, is nearly through the press, and will 
be issued here by Messrs Williams & Norgate 
as soon as the American edition is ready for 
simultaneous publication. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a new Life of General Gordon, written by 
Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, who was honoured 
by Gordon with his personal friendship. He 
has been permitted by Miss Dunlop, Gordon’s 
niece and literary executrix, to make use of 
.several unpublished documents relating to 
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Gordon’s brief secretaryship to Lord Ripon in Shakspere ” series, they will publish from time 
India, his mission to Peking in 1880, and the to time, in the same form, and equipped with 
oiroumstances that induced him to undertake similar editorial matter, single plays of Gold- 
his last journey to Khartoum. Fresh evidence smith, Sheridan, and other dramatists of the 


will also be given about the execution of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Taeping leaders in 1863. The book will be in Messh3 . William Hodge & Co., of Glasgow, 
two volumes, with many illustraUons, includ- announoe for ia8ue the 8econd volume of 
ing one of the house m which Gordon was born, Sr()Uish p , of the Eighteerth Century, being 
and an unpublished portrait of the Crimean geveQ t b last issue of the “ Abbotsford 
j>«nou. Series of Scottish Poets,” on which Mr. Eyre- 

Cairo Fifty Tears Ago is the title given to Todd has been engaged for several years, 
the unpublished work of the late Edward Besides the best work of Bums and Robert 
William Lane, the translator of the Arabian Fergusson, James Beattie and Lady Nairae, 
Nights, which his nephew, Mr. Stanley Lane- the book will include the masterpieces of 
Poole, has edited, and Mr. John Murray will thirty-six other Scottish poets of the period. 


issue in a few days. Readers of “ The 
Modern Egyptians” have sometimes wondered 


Among its contents is 
“ Hallowe’en ” — printed 


John Mayne’s 
from an almost 


why, in describing the inhabitants of Cairo in unique copy in the Advocates’ Library—the 
minutest detail, Lane omitted any account of piece which furnished Burns with the sugges- 
the city in which they lived. There is reason tion for his poem of the same title; also the 


to think that the chapters now to be published 
were originally meant to form part of “ The 
Modem Egyptians ” : at all events they supply 


little known “ Hairst Rig" of unknown 
authorship; and William Beattie’s long- 
neglected poem, “ The Winter’s Night.” As in 


what was there missing. The importance of the previous volumes of the series, Mr. Eyre- 
the book lies in the fact that it describes Cairo Todd furnishes a brief biographical notice of 
before the time of European innovation—before each poet; and the book promises to afford— 
the railway from Alexandria, before the build- what has not hitherto been available—a 


available- 


shall take the form of a granite obelisk, to be 
placed in the public park, with four tablets 
containing the names, dates of birth and 
death, and a medallion portrait of each 
writer. 

Cox jointly with the Leigh Browne Trust, 
the Humanitarian League has arranged a 
series of five lectures, to be given on Tuesdays, 
at 8 p.m., at St. Martin’s Hall, Trafalgar 
Square. The programme is as follows: October 
27, ‘‘The Need of a Rational and Humane 
Science," by Mr. E. Carpenter; November 17, 
“ Natural Selection and Mutual Aid,” by Prince 
Kropotkin ; December 8, “ The Humane Study 
of Natural History," by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson; January 19, ‘‘The Treatment of 
Criminals," by the Rev. Douglas Morrison; 
February 9, “ Suggestion: its Place in 

Medicine and Research," by Dr. Milne 
Bramwell. 

Messes. Smith, Elder & Co. have issued 
this week the first volume of their long expected 
edition of the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning, while the second volume is an¬ 
nounced to appear early next month. In the 
prospectus the phrase was “ Complete Works ”; 
but in the editor's note prefixed to the volume, 


ing of the Frank colony, when there was but poetical anthology of the latter half of “ the we are only promised “all Mr. Browning’s 


one hotel, and the tarboosh and Stambouli coat song-century of Scotland, 
had not yet superseded the turban and gubba. Me8SRS 0lip A; 

frZ d Ma£^ vILrSfe 

medieval topography of Cairo, of which a plan c ' m *£ of the 
will be given. 

psfl ni St. AnHrAWH. 


Messrs Longmans & Co. have in the press a 
n8W book by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, for¬ 
merly judge of the Chief Court in the Punjab, 


aiifhnr nt a comprehensive work in three " • “ u “. “ w ‘“ iu 

“fuZ£ on ‘‘ The ZS Systems of British the history, legend, folklore, and literary 

* _ _ _V _ __ Qosnniutinns nt fna nminfn wifn niimaPAiiaillna. 


India.” It is entitled The Indian Village . _,. , . . , 

Community, examined with reference to the Elions. explaining a few unusual words, or giving a 

physical, ethnographic, and historical condi- A Municipal Year-Book is being prepared for keynote to the characters and events in some 
tions of the several provinces, chiefly on the publication at the office of London, which will of the poems. In other words, this u not an 

basis of the Revenue Settlement Records and describe the work of all the municipal authori- annotated edition for students, but a collection 

District Manuals. ties throughout the country. It will give in handy and handsome volumes of all 

_ classified information and statistics on the that Browning deliberately left for publication. 


song-century of Scotland.” regularly published plays and poems, from 

Messrs. Olipiiant, Anderson & Ferrier Pauline (1833) to Asolando (1889),’ thus leaving 
will publish immediately, as the seventh » number of fugitive pieces still nnooUected. 
volume of the « Famous Scots ” series, Richard Tjns first volume contains the entire oontents 
Cameron, the Lion of the Covenant, by Prof. ®? the familiar six volumes which the poet 
Herkless, of St. Andrews. himself collected m 1868 together with “ Bal- 

austion s Adventure (18 a) and “ Aristophanes 
Messrs. William Andrews, of Hull, will Apology" (1875). The only change we have 
publish at an early date Bygone Sussex, by Mr. noticed is that “Luria” now precedes “A 
W. E. A. Axon. It will consist of passages in Soul’s Tragedy," both being dated 1846. The 
the history, legend, folklore, and literary editor, Mr. Augustine Birrell, has wisely con- 
associations of the county, with numerous illus- fined himself to a minimum of notes, merely 


explaining a few unusual words, or giving a 
keynote to the characters and events in some 


District Manuals. 

Messrs. Methuen will issue this week the 


annotated edition for students, but a collection 
in two handy and handsome volumes of all 
that Browning deliberately left for publication. 


soessrs. jmethurn will issueiinis weex tne working of the public services and local institu- 
flrst volume of a translation of the hitherto ti as well as a directory of officials and 
unpublished letters of Victor Hugo, edited by memberg of town counoils, &o. 


his executor, Paul Meurice. Among other 
matter, this volume contains a set of letters to 
Sainte-Beuve, of exceptional interest. 

Mr. Henry Frowde will shortly publish, in 
two editions, The Treasury of American Sacred 
Song, edited by the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, 
who has been aided by both English and 
American critics. No fewer than 160 writers 
of verse will be represented in this new 
anthology. 

Encouraged by the success of The Pageant, 
Messrs. Henry & Co. propose to issue this 
winter a companion gift-book for the young, 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


In connexion with the recent death of the The Bishop of Peterborough will contribute 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it may be pointed a paper, entitled “ Religion iu Russia as I saw 


out that "a detailed family history of the it,” to an early number of the Sunday 
Bensons, with pedigrees, appears in Mr. Magazine. 

Speight’s book entitled^ N older dale and the Edna Lyall’s new serial story, “ Wayfar- 
Garden of the Ntdd , published by Mr. Elliot ing Men,” will appear next year in Good Words, 
Stock. with illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Sunday 

1 Wayfar- 


^tock. with illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browi 

Mr. E. R, Norris Mathews has been for- We understand that the November number 
tunate enough to find, in the Central Public of the Fortnightly will contain an article on 
Library at Bristol (founded in 1613), a number william Morris, by Mr. M ackenzie Bell, 
of early printed books, which had hitherto ,, _ . , , , 

escaped notice through being bound up with Walter Crane has undertaken 

other volumes. Among them is a medical an a pP reclft tion of Mr. William Moms 


Messrs. Henry & Co propose to issue this “aped notice through betogbound up with Mr. Walter Crane has undertaken to write 
winter a companion gift-book for the young, oth( £ volumeg> Among them ig a Medical an appreciation of Mr. William Moms for the 
to be called Ilf Parade likewise edited by work prin ted at Venice in 1479 ; a Promptorium second issue of the Progressive Remew, to be 
Mr. Gleeson White. It will contain fairy tales Parvt 5 oram> printed b y R. Pynson in 1499; Pushed on October 2o. The same number 
by the late Sir Richard Burton, the lady W hittingham’s translation of the New Testa- f llI , al8 °. ™ nta «? (( a * lol “ on “ Th< !- 

lrnnum o a John I 1 liuor Hrthhoa nun IVl V* . __ . I nonovanm ” onri •• Thn Nnar I .lharaliom ’’ Ktt 


known as John Oliver Hobbes, and Mr. 
Laurence Housman; a boy’s story, by Mr. 
Barry Pain; a girl’s story, by Mrs. M. E. 
Mann; military and adventure stories; 
children’s stories, by Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. 
Max Beerbohm; and verses by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. The whole, of course, is to be 


ment, printed at Geneva hi 1 557 ; a sermon by £-*«**” Nev, LiWlism,” by 

John Rainolds, printed at Oxford in 1613; and ^ r ‘ Haldane and Mr. Robert Wallace. 


uauienne. xne wnoie, oi course, is to ce w .ii T 
abundantly illustrated, there being three 7 complete, 


coloured and thirty-five other full-page plates ; ■A. committee has been formed at Rochdale 

while every care will be devoted to the print- to colleot subscriptions for a permanent 
Kirulino- A-e memorial to four local dialect writers—Edwin 

mg, binding, &c. Waugh, John Trafford Clegg (‘‘Th’ Owd 

TnE title of Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas Weighver”), Oliver Ormerod, and Miss Lahee, 
>ok this winter will be The Oriel Window. As wbo —in the words of Archdeacon Wilson— 
r several years past, the illustrator is Mr. *< have preserved for our children, in verse and 
sslie Brooke. prose that will not die, the strength and 


book this winter will be The Oriel Window. As 
for several years past, the illustrator is Mr. 
Leslie Brooke. 


In addition to their volumes of the older tenderness, the gravity and humours, of the 
dramatists which Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. folk of our day, in the tongue and talk of the 
are issuing as an extension of their “Temple people.” It is proposed that the memorial 


a copy of the first edition of Paradise Lost. It The winter number of the Evergreen, to 
has also been discovered that several important be published shortly by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
works, such as the Complutension Polyglot, of will include two fantasies by the author of 
which volumes were thought to be missing, are “ Esther Pentreath,” entitled “ A Year and a 
flete. Day" and “ An Odd Coincidence’’; a paper, 

ttee has been formed at Rochdale enritled “The Black Month,” by the author of 
subscriptions for a permanent White Sand ”; a poem by Miss Nora Hopper; 
o four local dialect writers-Edwin ‘ A WinterS ” b g George Douglas; a 
ohn Trafford Clegg ("Th’ Owd story by Miss Fiona Macleod; and a paper on 
’), Oliver Ormerod, and Miss Lahee, Prof. Patrick 

be words of Archdeacon Wilson- G , e ddee. With this part the first annual course 
ierved for our children, in verse and of the magazine 18 completed, 
will not die, the strength and Mr. Leonard Smithers announces that the 
the gravity and humours, of the publication of the Savoy will be discontinued 
day, in the tongue and talk of the after the issue of No. 8, in December next. The 
It is proposed that the memorial complete set will then be bound in three 
Digitized by VjUOv LC 
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volumes in artistic doth cases, with a cover 
design by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 

The following serial stories are announced 
for the new volume of the Boy's Own Paper, 
which beginB with the November number: 
“ The Fetish Hole,” a story of East Africa, by 
Mr. G. A. Henty; “ Frank Hardinge,” or from 
torrid zones to regions of perpetual snow, by 
Dr. Gordon Stables ; “The Lonely Islands,” a 
story of the Azores, by Mr. David Ker; and 
“ The Founding of Hillbrow Hall,” a school 
story, by Mr. Burnett Fallow. All of these 
are to be illustrated. Reproductions in colour 
are also promised of “The First Prince of 
Wales,” by Mr. Phil Morris ; and of “ A Long 
Bill,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 

The serial stories to appear in the Girl's Own 
Paper will be: “ Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient,” 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey: and “The White 
Rose of the Mountain,” a story of Welsh life, 
by Anne Beale. Sarah Tytler will contribute 
lives of Queen Charlotte and Queen Adelaide, 
and Mrs. Brightwen will continue to write on 
natural history. The November number will 
contain a song set to music by the Princess 
Beatrice; and also two unpublished letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, relating to love affairs of his 
son. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. William Smart, at present lecturer in 
political economy at Glasgow, has been 
appointed to be the first occupant of the 
Adam Smith chair in the same subject, 
which was recently founded by an anonymous 
benefactor in that university. Himself at one 
time an employer of labour, he is best known 
as having introduced into this country the 
books of Bdhm-Bawerk and other members of 
the Austrian school of economists. 

In Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed, authorising the trustees 
of the Craven foundation to make a grant of 
£40 to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of Queen’s College, 
to meet the expenses of a journey undertaken 
by him in Egypt in search of papyri. 

The following public lectures have been 
delivered at Oxford daring the present week: 
on Tuesday, by Mr. Claude Montefiore, at 
Mansfield College, on “ Some Reflections on 
the Relations of Unitarianism and Judaism to 
each other ”; on Wednesday, by Prof. Sayee, 
on “ Recent Discoveries in Babylonia ”; on 
Wednesday and Friday, by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Moore, on “Dante as a Religious Teacher,” 
dealing with the relation of pope and emperor, 
the authority of Scripture, the doctrine of 
purgatory, the cultus of the Virgin, and the 
reform of doctrine and discipline. 

In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. W. E. Johnson, 
of King’s College, will deliver a oourse of 
twelve lectures this term on “The Theory of 
Education,” including the elements of logic, 
psychology, and ethics applied to the teacher’s 
work. 

Mb. Thomas Harrison Butler, of Corpus 
Christi College, has been elected to a Radcliffe 
travelling fellowship at Oxford. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society offer a studentship of £100 at Cam¬ 
bridge, to be used in the physical or historical 
investigation of some special district. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately Cambridge Described and Illustrated, 
by Mr. J. W. Clark and Mr. T. D. Atkinson. 
It will contain 29 steel plates, besides numerous 
engravings in the text and maps. 

An agreement has been entered into between 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press and the 
syndics of the Pitt Press, for the use of the 


text of the Revised Version, which is the copy¬ 
right of the two universities, in future editions 
of books of the Bible published by either of 
them with annotations or commentary. 

The first meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society will be held in the Ash- 
molean on Tuesday next. A report of the 
action of the committee, in connexion with the 
proposed alteration of the old tower of Carfax, 
will be submitted; and a paper will be read by 
Mr. Clapton Rolfe, on the discovery of the holy 
well near the church of 8t. CrosB, Holywell. 
On Thursday, there will be an excursion to 
Ifiley, when the president, Mr. James Parker, 
hopes to make some remarks on the early 
history of the Norman church. 

At the annual collegiate meeting of the 
court of the University of Wales, held last 
week at Bangor, it was stated that the number 
of candidates at the recent matriculation was 
2 Id, as compared with 89 in the previous year. 
A proposal to include theology among the 
requirements for the B.A. degree was rejected. 
It appears that the first graduate of the univer¬ 
sity by examination is a woman. 

Dr. K. L. Lentznf.r has been invited by the 
committee of the University College to lecture 
at Aberystwith on “ Goethe’s Faust.” 

Dr. W. Doertfeld, who is at present in 
America, will deliver a course of three lectures 
at Chicago University during the last week of 
October, on Troy, Mycenae, and Olympia. 

A semi - monthly magazine at Chicago, 
which we need not further particularise, has 
conceived the happy idea of offering free tuition 
at any one of nine named universities in 
America, together with one hundred dollars in 
cash, to whomsoever shall secure 2d0 new 
subscribers. 

In correction of a note in the Academy of 
last week, it may be as well to state that the 
edition of the Buddhist Tripifaka, sent to Prof. 
Max Midler by the King of Siam, consists of 
thirty-eight, not twenty-one, volumes; nor is 
it in Siamese, but it contains the Pali text 
written in Siamese characters. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OCTOBER THE TniRD, 1896. 

[“ The piclurs of society as found in the Ridas, . . . 
and his visits to Iceland, where he found persisting 
much of the simplicity of primitive life . . . supplied 
Morris toith an ideal which forced him into a crusade 
a.ainst the basis of modem society.” —Thh Academy, 
Oct. 10 ] 

Wild on the night-wind clamour the breakers. 
Tossing their manes in foamy flight; 

For a far-famous, weather- and world-worn 
Sailor is putting to sea to-night. 

Never a sea upon earth but had sparkled 
In rainbow laughter beneath his oar; 

Never a winding of wizard river 
But he had rippled its glascy floor. 

Like a wandering vision his elfin pinnace 
Stele through the slumber of storied seas, 

By Siren-strands and haunted islands, 

And halls of horror, and bowers of ease. 

And still to the beat of his oars he fitted 
The rhythmic lilt of a death-sweet lay, 

As ever of beauty, the dower of the Dawntime, 
Idly he sang to the empty Day. 

• ♦ * • 

And he came to a folk where mighty dragons 
Of yore had been doughtily done to death; 

But the last and loathliest linger’d defiant, 
Scourging the land with pestilent breath. 

For wherever it lighted, dewy meadows 
Turned to a murky Hades of bricks, 

And the breeze that wander’d above grew 
sulphur. 

And the river that girdled them round grew 
Styx. 


And the dwellers therein grew empty mansions 
Of flesh, whence the surfeited souls had fled. 

Or ruin’d cells, whose inmates had wasted 
To dust, or been flung in the mire for bread. 

And into the midst fell the voice of the Seaman, 
And the rhythmic swell of a sorrowful lay. 

As he wove a charm of the beauty of Dawntime, 

To succour the souls of the empty Day. 

• • • • 

And he came where scarr’d peaks darken the 
ocean, 

And ice-cliffs fetter the foam it flings, 

Where to dizzy verges of crag and glacier 
Clung the homes of a kingless people of kings; 

A people framing the laws they lived by, 

Wringing the bread they ate from the soil; 
Fattening the land with their labour, but lords 
of it, 

Toiling, but reaping the harvest of toil. 

And as he beheld he saw in a vision 
That scourged folk array them in arms of death, 
And sweep like a storm on the den of the dragon, 
And quell his valour, and quench his breath. 

And the heart of the Seaman leapt within him. 
And he sang to the rhythm of his sweeping oar 
Of the Dawn to come, and of beauty, the birtn- 
right 

Of souls and the dower of Day empty no more. 

Wild on the night-wind clamour the breakers, 
Tossing their manes in foamy fight; 

For a far-famous, weather- and world-worn 
Sailor is putting to sea to-night. 

C. H. Herford. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for October 
(Macmillans)—which begins the ninth volume— 
is an unusually strong number. It opens with 
some notes on the significance and use of Amen 
in Biblical and post-Biblical times, by the Rev. 

H, W. Hogg, whose name is new to us. He 
first traces the use of the word in the Hebrew 
Old Testament, and also in the Versions, estab¬ 
lishing the following conclusions: (1) the 
original use of Amen was to introduce an 
answer to a previous speaker; (2) then the 
words of the answer were suppressed, and 
Amen stood alone, this liturgical Amen tending 
to become double; (3) the next stage is 
where there is no indication of a change of 
speaker, so that Amen actually appears to be 
the last word of the sole speaker, instead of 
the first or only word of the response. The 
history of the word in the New Testament, in 
the worship of the synagogue, and in Christian 
liturgies is no less interesting and is traced 
with equal care. Dr. A. Neubauer prints some 
more Hebrew fragments from Egypt, and Mr. 
S. Schechter begins the publication of similar 
Hebrew fragments which Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson have brought back from their travels 
in the East. Of more general interest is an 
article on the Third Book of Maccabees, by Mr. 

I. Abrahams, one of the editors of the Review. 
Mainly with the help of Prof. Mahaffy’s recent 
researches into the Egyptian history of the 
Ptolemies, he seeks to establish that this Book 
contains a larger basis of fact than has hitherto 
been allowed. In particular, he maintains that 
it is consistent with what we now know of the 
character and political aims of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. Mr. F. C. Conybeare continues his 
notable examination of Christian demonology. 
He here deals: (1) with the beliefs of Origen, 
as reflecting the opinion of the cultivated 
Alexandrian Church during the first half of the 
third century; (2) with the evidence of con¬ 
temporary Jewish literature, as shown in the 
Book of Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the writings of Philo and Josephns, 
and the Talmud; (3) with the evidence of Greek 
pagan writpt? fsom the earliest times. With 
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regard to this last subject we may quote one of 
his conclusions: 

“ Except in popular language, there is little notice 
taken in pagau writers of demoniacal possession 
before the first century a.d After that century 
it is extremely common; and literary pagans of 
the second and third centuries hel t practically the 
same beliefs as the Christian writers who were 
their contemporaries. Concurrently with Chris¬ 
tianity, itself in a Homan’s eyes a Syrian super¬ 
stition, there was a diffusion over the Greek and 
Roman worlds of oriental demonological beliefs 
akin to the Christian.” 

Prof. Ludwig Blau also continues his 
“ Massoretic Studies,” treating of the age of 
the division iuto verses of the Biblical text. 
From both internal and traditional evidence 
he maintains that this division is certainly 
pre-Talmudic. Among the reviews we may 
specially notice a summary by Mr. Conybeare of 
Wendlaud’s recent contributions to Philonean 
literature. Under Miscellanea we have been 
particularly interested in the aecouut of a Jew 
who acted as interpreter in the first voyage of the 
East India Company in 1601- A very bad char¬ 
acter is given to him by the Frenchman, Pyrard, 
who found bitu shortly afterwards in the Maidive 
Islands. His name apparently is nowhere 
recorded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CANTERBFRY MISSAL. 

Ea'ing : OcC 19, 1898. 

In his review of the Cambridge edition of 
the Canterbury Missal, iu tbe Academy of 
October 17, Mr. Warren has fallen into two or 
three errors concerning matters of fact, which 
might, if left unqualified, involve a nice and 
intricate problem in needless and perhaps irre¬ 
mediable perplexity. 

It is scarcely accurate to say that I “ claim 
to have discovered the text of the original Gre¬ 
gorian Sacramentary.” The phrase baffles me, 
and must, I am sure, be fallacious in its 
effect upon others. The Corpus book— 
MS. C.C.C.C. 270 — is, like other eleventh 
century Missals, a composite document. Still, 
I think (1) that most of the Masses in the 
Proprium de Tempore and a few of those in the 
Proprium Sanctorum were derived by direct 
transcription from one of the libri missaJes 
which St. Augustine of Canterbury and his 
companions brought to England in the 
year 597 ; and (2) that, as they now 
stand, these two categories of Masses 
have been faithfully transcribed from the 
original, with the exception of a few slight 
details, some of which I have indicated on 
pp. xviii. and xix. of my Introduction, one on 
p. cxiv., and others elsewhere. I believe, 
further, (3) that the genuineness of the verbal 
text of these primitive Masses is guaranteed by 
the shortness of the pedigree of the Corpus 
M8., by the evident skill of the scribe, and 
by the accuracy of the revision to which the 
scribe’s work has been subjected. 

I also think (4) that the general features of the 
the prototype of the Corpus MS. were such as to 
justify me in saying that it represented a new 
redaction ; for {a) not only was it placed in 
correlation with its sister document, the Anti¬ 
phonary, by beginning with Advent Sunday 
instead of Christmas Eve. the document ( b) 
must have been a freshly written-out book from 
beginning to end, in order that the antiphonarial 
indications prefixed to Masses possessing an 
offinum might be duly set forth, each iu its 
proper place. 

Thus much I must needs say by way of pre¬ 
caution. The errors contained in Mr. Warren’s 
destructive criticism of my Introduction call for 
more serious notice. 

He selects four points for attack, the 
first being my theory as to the erased 


Prefaces. I believe these Prefaces to have 
been foisted into the Corpus MS. by the 
scribe in order to bring his book “ up to date.” 
But, on the other hand, I think that they were 
first condemned and then erased in order to 
bring hack the hook into couformity with a 
liturgical norm surviving at St. Augustine’s, in 
any case as a tradition, and, specifically in 
St. Gregory’s “ suus ant.iphonarius et mis»alis 
liber ” sent by him, as Archbishop Egbert tells 
us, to Englaud by the hands of his missionary. 
Mr. Warren maintains, in opposition to my 
theory, that, whether before or after the council 
of Westminster in 1175, these erasures were 
made in order to conform tbe book to the con¬ 
temporary Roman Use. This view is, I venture 
to assert, untenable. It gives no explanation 
of as many as four Prefaces outside the Roman 
decade surviving uncondemned in the Missal 
(see pp. clxvi., clxvii.); and it takes no acuouut 
of the very remarkable fact that Honorius of 
Autun distinctly associates one of these four 
with the name of St. Gregory. 

Mr. Warren’s next objection is referable to a 
very remarkable error of his own, an error 
which I am compelled to lay bare in sheer 
justice to myself. Referring to p. xv., where 
I state the case clearly enough, but saying 
nothiug about pp. lxxiv.-lxxvii.. where I ex¬ 
amine it minutely, Mr. Warren first makes me 
say that the Canterbury Missal has two Easter 
Prefaces, and then charges me with building a 
pyramid upon an apex. Will it be believed ? 

I neither say, imply, nor think, that the 
monks of St. Augustine’s had two Easter 
Prefaces. The “long” thing and the “short” 
thing which I discuss are not “ the longer and 
the shorter Paschal Prefaces” of Mr. Warren’s 
description ; they are not Prefaces at all, they 
are Illations. Aji Illation is no more a Preface 
than the handle of a knife is the blade. I am 
sorry that Mr. Warren should have confounded 
things so different; still more do I regret that 
he should have imposed on me the necessity and 
the odium of fixing attention on the blunder. 

Mr. Warren is not the first English reviewer— 
foreigners are more careful—who has made me 
say that the Corpus MS. is a transcript of a 
Gregorian original. If that were the case, there 
would be no need of stichometry, or of any¬ 
thing else, for ascertaining the contents of such 
original. What I say, is that it embodies a 
transcript. But this is not the weakest part of 
Mr. Warren’s third attack. It is worse than 
futile to represent me as “ advancing the posi¬ 
tion”—whatever that may mean—that “ the 
exact size, character, and contents of the 
original Gregorian MS., can be ascertained by 
a stichometrical calculation.” I say nothing 
about size. Unless by character Mr. Warren 
means script, I say nothing about chsracter. 
And to aver that I “ascertain the contents ” of 
the original by a stichometrical calculation, is 
to aver that I call spirits from the vasty deep 
and make myself ridiculous. I do nothing of the 
kind. But I do claim to have ascertained in 
terms of letters the average textual capacity 
of a page of the immediate exemplar of the 
Corpus MS. I do claim to have ascertained 
the like of St. Gregory’s own prototype. And 
finding the two quantities to be identical, I 
have raised and, as I think, answered, the 
question thus invited: Were prototype and 
exemplar one and the same document ? The 
numerical textual capacity, or, if you please, 
the numerical textual content, of a page or a 
leaf is a very different thing from what all of 
us understand by “ the contents of a MS.” 
How I have ascertained it must be learnt— 
pace Mr. Warren—from my own account and 
the facsimile with which I illustrate it. 

The biggest of Mr. Warren’s four guns is the 
fourth. Alas ! though—and a thousand times 
alas !—this portentous piece of artillery explodes 
aud goes to pieces in the firing; not, indeed, 
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because it is put into position agaiost the laws ‘ i 
of grammar, but because it was constructed 
against the laws of logic. I will ex- ! 
plain my meaning presently, for I 
wish first to show how Mr. Warren deals ; 
with the Secreta for St. Leo’s Day, the 
28 th of June. This prayer, which is no I 
more a Collect than an Illation is a Preface, ‘ 
is adduced by him as “clear proof” that the | 
Corpus MS. is untrue to the sixth century j 
exemplar, and that I am profoundly ignorant , 
of the “ development of doctrine andfeeling with ■ j 
regard to departed saints,”&e. If before review- ; 
iug my book Mr, Warren had read what I say, j 
on pp. c.-cii. of my Introduction, he would have - 
seen that I entirely concur with him in pro- 1 
nouncing the Corpus form cf the prayer to be 
a late form ; but he would also have seen tbaF ? 
the June festumol St. Leo had no existence ■ 
before the end of the seventh century. My, ‘ 
words on p. cii. are clear enough. “ Tti4 
Mass in honour of St. Leo cannot have formed! * 
part of the primitive portion of the Carpus} 
MS.”; and again, “Had it been a primitive : 
Mass,” &c. Whence, then, this portentous ; 
blunder of assigning to St. Gregory, or of sup-t : 
posing me to assign to St. Gregory—thq -■ 
sentence adducing the “ clear proof,” is by not’{ 
means clearly worded—a group of prayers putJi:i 
together nearly a century after St. Gregory’s 1 -J, 
death P Whence the allegation that, after i 
devoting to the Corpus book as many years aa*-- 
Mr. Warren has given hours to it, I have con-j-. 
eluded my studies with an elaborately con4 " 
structed mare’s nest P The reason is this; Itt 
is part of my theory that most of the saints 1" 
Masses in St. Gregory’s Sacramentary had/ . 
genitive-case titles. This Mass— Sancti Leonis ;« 
Papae—has a genitive-case title. Therefore, ■> 
argues Mr. Warren, this Mass “ must, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Rule’s theory, be . . . part of the, 1 
sixth century exemplar,” or, in other words, 
part of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary. I, as a 
Cambridge man, should be sorry to say unkind 
things of a member of another university. I j 
therefore leave this very curious specimen of 
logic to the tender mercy of Mr. Warren’s 'i 
Oxford friends. Mr. Warren’s self-inflicted 
cruelty is, if possible, aggravated by the fact 
that, immediately after the sentence on p. 
xvii. to which he refers, there is another in , 
which I say that genitive-case titles are not in 
the Corpus MS. confined to Gregorian Masses, 
but are also given to non-Gregorian. 

Martin Rule. 


ON THE EFFECT OF CRIME UPON EARTH. 

Sue : Oot. 16,1896. 

Will you kindly permit me to add a curious 
instance of this belief to those mentioned by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in the Academy of October 

10 ? 

The Vallce d’Aspe is the most westerly of the 
valleys of Bearn, the Lavedan is the valley 
between Lourdes and Pierrefitte. Both these 
valleys were quasi republics in the Middle Ages; 
the Lavedan had the Abbe de St. Savin for its 
head. St. Savin is, perhaps, the oldest con¬ 
tinuously inhabited site in the Western 
Pyrenees : in Roman times it was the Palatium 
Aemilianum. Formerly there was a salt spring 
in the VallOe d’Aspe, from which the people of 
the Lavedan bought their salt. Some time 
before 1348 a quarrel took place between the 
two valleys about payment for the salt. A 
French translation of the terms of peace made 
on June 1, 1348 (printed 1694), tells what hap¬ 
pened in the course of the quarrel: 

“ Soit chose ennnue a tom, quo comme la terre 
do Lavedan (d’Arreaigues), eut detneure six sns 
sans porter fruit, ni femme enfant, ni vache vean, / 
ni jument pouliu, ni bestial d'aucun poil; a raison 
de ce que le petit abbe de Saint-Savin avait 
fait perir lee gens d’Aspe, qui avaiant fait 
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et faisaient dea courses ot dea ravages 
en Lavedan. apiea avoir lu sur un suieau 
’an livre qu'il avait tiro par art diabolique de 
Salomon; a cause de quoi les gens de Luvedan 
furent conaeillea d’cnvoyer deux prud’hommes 
d'entre'eux vera le Saint-Pore a Rome, pour 
demander absolution de co peche, co qui leur tut 
octroye en observant les chotes par lur ordoum'es 
et ci-dessousdeclareas, ainsi qu'il le3 ecrivit par 
lettres qu’il envoya, savoir : uno a l’uveque de 
LeBcar. une autre a l'evi-que de Tarbes, une autre 
an renechal de BeSrn, et une autre au eenechal de 
B’gorre, tendantes aux fins qu’ensuivant les 
piuitences et amendns par lui imposeea, ils Assent 
la paix entre les deux moutagnes. . . . et 

moyenant, ce absoudro les terres, gens, .bestiaux et 
autres chofes de Lavedan. . . . 

‘•Ceci tut fait a Bedous, In premier juin mil 
trois cens quarante-huit, Tcmoins furent de 
ce : Tranfllot de jLaesalle, Peyrotondo Gabe, do 
Eedous.” 

The original has been lost, but a copy of it 
seems to have been in existence in 1585. 

I have seen at Oase, in the Vallee d’Aspe, a 
copy of the work Seguense Iona Priviledges, & c. 
(Pau, 1(594), with MS. annotations and addi¬ 
tions by Dominique Mauandas, the last Jurat 
of Accous. He writes : 

5 •' O'est a la suite de cette excommunication que la 
■»t fontame Hounda de Salien cessa di prodinre du 
-i sel, et par la suite le Gave d'Anpa emporta l’Eglne 
- do St. Jean de Lacfcc, oil il exi3te oncoro deo 
auciennea masuro 1 .” 

Tiien he gives an account of a non-payment of 
the tribute imposed on the Lavedan in 1593, 

7 and the judicial enforcement of it, and adds : 

I j“ Dapuis lors la valid a de lavedan ctait exacte u 
payer les 7 liv. et 6 sols Morlaas. La Vallee 
d’Aspe suspendait le recouvrement pendant quatro 
; des 5 ans et alors lfs Jurats de la Vallee d’Anpe 
donnait un mandat a un do leurs pauvres malades, 

1 qui levait cette somrne pour prendre les bains do 
i.auterets ou Bareges. Ce qui s’est continue 
jusqu'i 1789, que moi, Dominique Manandas, 

5 J urat d'Accous, expsdiai ce mandat a un panvre 
■ dt lssnt (?) appele Lafontan. La revolution arriva, 
i depute lors je n'ai pas entendu parler de cette 
, affaire.” 

t A singular thing is that, while treaties and 
i compacts between the larger European States 
should have expired or been broken again and 
i again, these village treaties, founded, on tradi- 
i tion and legend, should have been religiously 
> kept for centuries. Another example is that of 
the French valley Baretous and the Spauish 
Basque valley Roneal; the tribute from the 
former to the latter was paid in 1895. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Bed House, W.: Oct. 10,18)8. 

In Hunza I came across an instance of the 
belief that murder had resulted in the sterilisa¬ 
tion of the land. The story will be found ou 
p. 256 of my Climbing in the, Himalayas. 

W. Martin Conway. 


four more allusions to shakspere. 

London: Oot. 8,1896. 

In 1682 Mrs. Aphra, or Aphara, Behn issued 
her comedy, The City Heiress; or, Sir Timothy 
Treat-all, with a dedication ” To the Right 
Honourable Henry, Earl of Arundel and Lord 
Mowbray.” On the third page of this she 
says: 

“ I most humbly beg your Lordships Patronage of 
a Comedy, which has nothing to defend it, but the 
Honour it bega; and nothing to deserve that 
Honour, but its being in every part true Tory, 
Loyal all-over! except one knave, which I hope 
no body will take to himself; or if he do, I must 
e'en eaye with Hamlet, 

11 1 . . . Then 1st the strucken deer go weep. . . ."' 
The epilogue to the play was “ Written by a 


Person of Quality, Spoken by Mrs. Boteler,” 
and comments on the wives of the period : 

“ Marrying’s the Mask which modesty assures, 
Helps to get now, and covers old Amours : 

Ana Husband Bounds so dull to a Town-Bride, 
You now-a-days condemn him ere he's try’d ; 
Ere in his office he’s confirm’d possessor, 

Like Trine iloes, you chuse him a Successor.” 
As Caliban did in Trinculo’s case in “ The 
Tempest.” 

Thomas Shadwell admired Ben Jonson more 
than Shakspere. and took B*m as his model. 
He, however, often mentioned Shakspere ; and 
several of his allusions have been printed by the 
New Shakspere Society. To them I now add 
the following two, in 1(5(58 and 1679 : 

“I have endeavour'd to reprefent variety of 
Humours . . . which was the practile of Ben 
Johnfon, whom I think all Drammatick Poets ought 
to imirate, though none are like to come near : he 
being the onely Potion that appears to me to have 
made perfect Reprefeutatious of Humane Life: 
mol t other Authors that I ever read ... in their 
lower Conn flies content themfelves with one or 
two Humours at, mol t, and thol e not near fo perfet 
Characters as the admirable Johnfon alwayes made, 
who never wrote Comedy without (oven or eight 
confiderable Humours. I never law one except 
that of Fuftaffe that was in ray judgment com¬ 
parable to any of Johnfon' s coufiieraOle Humours ’ 

The | Sullen Lovers: | or, The | Impertinents. | 
A Comedy | Acted by his Highnefs the Duke 
of | Yorkes Servants. | Written by | Tho. Shad- 
weil. | ... In the Savoy, | Printed for Henry 
Herringraan at the Sign of the Anchor . . . 
1668.—The Preface, sigu. an. 

In 1679 Shadwell writes in his 

“ [Dedication] To | Sir Charles Sedlay. | . . . . 

Nor a'e your TFritingn unequal to any Man's nf 
this Aqe, (not to fpeak of abandonee of excellent Copies 
of Vcrfes) you have in the Mulberry-Garden fhown 
the true Wat, Humour, and Satyr of a Comedy ; and 
in Antony and Cleopatra, the true .Spirit of a 
Tragedy, the. only one ( except two of Johnion’t, and 
one of Shakespear'*) wherein Romans are made to 
fpeak and do like Romans: there arc to be found 
the true Characters of Antony and Cleopatri, as 

they were . 

"London . 

“Feb, 10 Tho. Shadwell 

“ 107“.” 

A | True Widow. | A | Comedy, I Acted by the 
Dvke’s Servants. | Written by | Tho. Shadwell. 

| . . . . London. | Printed for Benjamin 
Tooke, at the Ship in St. Paul’s Church- | 
yard, 1679.—Sign. a 3 . 

F. J. Furnivall. 


ON THE SYRIAC OF MATT. V. 14-16. 

Eteter: Oct. IS, 1891. 

May I call attention through the Academy 
to a remarkable assonance in the Syriac versions 
(Lewis Codex, Curetonian, and Peshitto) of our 
Lord’s saying in the Sermon on the Mount 
concerning light-giving as the function of his 
disciples in the world ? The words “ light ” and 
“ shine ”—which have three equivalents in the 
Greek text <pi is, tea la, A dura —are represented in 
the Syriac versions named by five words from one 
root ( n’har). Now the same root in Palestinian 
Aramaic has two, at any rate, of these significa¬ 
tions, as can be eeen from the references to the 
Jerusalem Talmud in Levy’s Chaldee Lexicon 
(ii., p. 96). So there is a possibility (it is 
not safe to use a stronger expression) that our 
Lord may have employed a similar assonance, 
and thus emphasised the idea of light-giving 
in a way not at all suggested by the Greek 
translation P The effect is distinctly different in 
English, if we remove “ shine” and put “ give 
light” in its place, as follows: “ Ye are the 
tight of the world. . . . Neither do men 

light a lamp, and put it under the bushel, but on 
the stand; and it giveth light to all that are in the 


house. Even so let your light give light before 
men.” The Greek aud usual English renderings 
are unquestionably more pleasing to our Western 
taste, but is not the assonance of the Aramaic 
more likely to reproduce the original ? 

W. Taylor Smith. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF UIILAND. 

CambiidRa : Oct. 21, 1696. 

In a review of IThluud's Poems, in the 
Academy for October 17, 1896, it was suggested 
that I omitted the‘‘Metzelsuppenlied ” from 
my translation of Uhland’s Sungs and Ballads. 
Why this particular doh.ii was thus singled out, 
I have no idea. However, as the book has 
long been out of priut, it is of no consequence. 
But it is as well to be correct. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


Montrose : Oct. 19,1898. 

The reviewer in the Academy of October 17, 
does not seem to he aware of the existence of 
Flowers from Fatherland in English Soil 
(Blackwood, 1870). She will fiud on p. 388 a 
spirited translation of the “ Metzelsuppenlied” 
(Pig-feast Song). The rhymes in tne second 
stanza are ingeniously reproduced or paralleled. 
The translator (G. Colmau, B.N.C., Oxon) seems 
indeed to have misunderstood the last two 
lines: 

“ Ihr wisBt: es fiudet hier uod dort 
’Eiu Schwcin auch erne Perle : ” 

which he renders: 

“ You know that here and there we find 
A pearl as well as piggie.” 

There is also a translation of 

“ Wir eind nieht mehr am ersten GIbb ” 

(by Dr. Mercer Adams), and of many other 
pieces of Ublanri. 

R. J. Muir. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 23, 1 p.m. South Place Institute: " British 
Central Africa,” by Miss A. Werner. 

Tuesday, Oct. 27, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: "Tho Head 
and Nock,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.in, St. Martin’s Town Hall: "Tho Need of a 
Rational and Humane Science,” by Mr. Edward 
Carpenter. 

Friday, Oct. 30, 5 p.m. Physical: " A Satisfactory Method 
of inoasu in^ Electrolytic Conductivity by moans of 
Continuous Currents,” by Prof. W. Stroud and Mr. 
J. B. Henderson : " A Tolemetrical Bphorometer and 
Focometcr,” by Prof. W. Stroud; "An Experimental 
Exhibition,’’ by Mr. R, Appleyard. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy*: "Tho Trunk,” by Prof. 
W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 

An Arabic-English Vocabulary of the Collo¬ 
quial Arabic of Egypt. By Socrates Spiro. 
(Bernard Quaritch.) 

This is a very valuable work, indispensable 
to residents and others in Egypt who wish 
really to learn the language of the country. 
Mr. Spiro modestly calls the book a 
“ vocabulary ” ; but it may well claim the 
title of a dictionary, as it contains most of 
the words which the speaker of Egyptian 
Arabic is likely to hear. Technical words 
are, of course, not always recorded in it . 
no single author could be expected to know 
all the terms peculiar to each special depart¬ 
ment of life or occupation. I have noted, 
for instance, a good many nautical terms 
which it would be well to insert in a second 
edition of the work. "What makes the book 
so peculiarly valuable are the numerous 
idioms aud slang phrases included in it, 
which will be looked for in vain elsewhere. 

They are, nevertheless, of the very essence 

Bigitizea by vjvIOyIC 
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of the colloquial language, and in dealing 
■with the fellahin an ignorance of them is 
a constant source of misunderstanding. I 
once, for example, heard of a case in which 
the use of the phrase, ana mush fadi, literally 
“ I am not empty,” but idiomatically mean¬ 
ing “lam busy,” was the cause of serious 
trouble to a European who supposed it to 
signify, “ I am not hungry.” A knowledge 
of the idioms of the language is, in fact, 
even more necessary in the case of Egyptian 
Arabic than in the case of English or 
Italian ; and hitherto it has been necessary 
to pick it up, as best one could, from inter¬ 
course with the natives. 

The arrangement of the words adopted by 
Mr. Spiro is clear and serviceable, derivatives 
being catalogued, so far as is practicable, 
under the chief form of the verb to which 
they belong. Cross references are also 
given, and the words are written both in 
Arabic and Latin characters. The Latin 
transcription, indeed, is of prime importance. 
As Spitta Bey pointed out in his Grammatik, 
the Arabic alphabet is quite unequal to the 
task of representing with even approximate 
correctness the sounds of the modem dialect 
of Egypt: this can be done only by means 
of a scientific alphabet of Latin letters. 
That adopted by Mr. Spiro is the one 
already used by Mr. Fiske, and is based on 
Spitta’s system of transliteration. It has, 
however, one fatal defect, the use of j 
with the German value of y. In an inter¬ 
national alphabet j is not a semi-vowel. 

The phrases given by Mr. Spiro will often 
be found to throw light on Egyptian modes 
of thought, and thus ought to be of interest 
to the anthropologist as well as to the lin¬ 
guist. And the usefulness of the book is 
further increased by the lists of weights 
and measures, civil and military grades, 
&c., which are prefixed to it. 

I must not forget to add that the 
dialect represented in it is that of Cairo, the 
multitudinous sub-dialects spoken in other 
parts of Egypt being neoessarily ignored. 
But the compiler has done wisely in trans¬ 
literating qdf by j, instead of by some symbol 
of the glottal catch into which the sound 
has degenerated in Cairene pronunciation. 
Elsewhere the sound has become a hard g ; 
and this pronunciation is well understood in 
Cairo itself, though considered there to be a 
mark of country breeding. 

A. H. Sayce. 


TWO GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Scenery of Switzerland and the Causes to 
Which it is Due. By the Bight Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock. (Macmillans.) Tourists in 
Switzerland intelligent enough to find pleasure 
in inquiring into the causes of things, must 
often have yearned for some guiding spirit who 
could take them behind the scenic features of 
the oonntry and unfold their origin. In the 
presence of mountain and lake and river, the 
question naturally springs to the lip: Why does 
the mountain rise here, or the lake lie there, or 
the river flow down yonder course ? Questions 
like these have exercised Sir John Lubbock, 
according to his own admission, since he first 
visited Switzerland in company with Huxley 
and Tyndall, some thirty or forty years ago ; 
and consequently no one can say that in 
writing upon these subjects he has taken up 
his pen in haste. The strange thing is that a 


dozen pens should not long ago have been busy 
on so fascinating a theme ; but it is perhaps 
stranger still that a popular public man, like 
the author, should have been able in the midst 
of his many engagements to find time and 
energy for such a work. It is naturally to a 
professed geologist that the finger of prob¬ 
ability points as the author of any book 
worth having on scenery and science. A 
few years ago some admirable lectures on 
“ The Geology and Scenery of the Alps ” were 
delivered by Miss Maria Ogilvie (Mrs. Gordon) 
under the auspices of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching; and it was 
hoped by those who knew the value of these 
lectures that the Bubstance of them, perhaps 
amplified, might find permanent expression in 
book form. This hope, however, has not yet 
been realised; and the reader has to fall back 
upon such a work as Eberhard Fraas’s ex¬ 
cellent, though rather technical, Scenerie der 
Alpen. But, after all, the Alps are not 
Switzerland, and a volume on the Alps is in 
one sense too wide and in another too narrow 
for the wants of the Swiss tourist. A 
scientific work on the scenery of Switzer¬ 
land, including the whole country but 
nothing more, was distinctly needed. On 
opening Sir John Lubbock’s book it is 
noticeable that scarce a word is wasted in dis¬ 
coursing on the beauty of the scenery to be 
described ; but the writer strikes at once, with 
simple straightforwardness, into the heart of 
the subject, discussing the characters and pro¬ 
bable origin of certain rocks, perhaps a trifle 
too much after the fashion of a geological text¬ 
book. The geologist is naturally in strong 
evidence throughout the whole of the volume; 
and the author wisely draws largely from the 
works of such men as Studer, Favre, Suess, 
Heim, Baltzer, and Bothpletz—not to mention 
authorities in our own country like Prof. 
Bonney. Those who have not the opportunity 
or the inclination to consult the splendid 
monographs issued by the Swiss Geological 
Commission, will find in Sir John Lubbock a 
genial, sympathetic, and well-informed guide, 
who takes them up one valley after another, 
pointing out the physical features of each 
district; unfolding in one place the mysteries 
of mountain-making, and discoursing in another 
on glacial phenomena in the present and in the 
past; discussing how lakes may have been 
formed, and explaining how river-valleys have 
been cut; and, in fine, leaving no natural 
element of scenery without attempting to throw 
light upon its origin. There is a very useful 
bibliography at the end of the volume, which 
will guide the reader who may be in quest of 
more special information; but we miss a 
geological map of Switzerland. A small and 
generalised map—such as might be based on 
Heim and Schmidt’s map of 1894—would be 
most acceptable. But if the map would be a 
luxury, an index surely is a necessity; and the 
glossary, which is useful so far as it goes, is 
much too slender to take its place. 

“Tiie Century Science Series.”— Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology. By Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. (Cassells.) In selecting a repre¬ 
sentative geologist for the subject of one of the 
“ Century Science Series,” there could be no 
question that the choice should fall upon Lyell. In 
the long line of those who have left their mark on 
the Science of the Earth during the nineteenth 
oentury, Sir Charles Lyell towers head and 
shoulders above the rest. And yet his warm¬ 
est admirers would hardly claim that he was a 
great original discoverer. The additions which 
he made to geological knowledge were, it is 
true, neither few nor small, but his main 
object in life was not merely to add to the 
great pile of scientific facts: he sought rather 
to purge the young science from error and pre¬ 
judice, and to place the foundations of geo¬ 


logical belief on a secure basis. Travelling! 
widely and observing closely, reasoning clearly j 
and writing pleasantly, he did more, 
perhaps, than any other man to make 
geology the science which we now find it to be.' 
His severely logical mind led him to sift evi- _ 
dence and to reach conclusions in a thoroughly' 
judicial spirit, while his lucid style of writing) 
enabled him to set forth his conclusions in suoi 
a way as to command popular attention. Profj 
Bonney, in the little volum# under notice, ha^ 
not only told the story of Lyell’s life in a clear) 
attractive, and sympathetic fashion, but had 
given a masterly review of the influence which 
Lyell’s teaching has exerted on the progress oj 
modem geology. After reading this volum) 
the student will understand how Sir Joseph 5 
Hooker was justified in saying that Lyell was , 
“ the most philosophical geologist that eves 
lived.” F. W. K. , 

CORRESPONDENCE. ’ 

THE “OLD S A BELLI AX ” INSCRIPTIONS OF 

P1CENUM. j 

Joe ns College, Oxford: Oct. IT, 1896. 

Dr. Kretschmer, in his History of the Greek 
Language recently published, has vindicated the 
connexion of the inscriptions of the Veneti iu. 
Northern Italy, as well as of the Messapian i | 
inscriptions of Southern Italy, with the Illyrian i 
family of languages. The Illyrian occupied a 
middle place between the Greek and the Italic j 
groups, and like them included a variety of 
widely different dialects, one of which is repre¬ 
sented in ancient times by the Messapian, in 
modem by the Albanian language. The curious 
records of ancient Picenum, generally known j 
as “ Old Sabellian ” inscriptions, and believed) 
to be the oldest inscriptions found on Italian! 
Boil, Kretschmer leaves out of his investigations J 
He regards them as a problem still unsolved. 

I think that I can furnish sufficient evidence to 
establish their Illyrian origin; though, if my 
reading in one of them (Zvetaieff, Inscr. ltd. 

In f. 3) suaipis = “ siquis,” be right, they must / 
belong to a dialect as far removed from Albanian 
as Oscan or Umbrian is from Latin (cf. Umbro- 
Osc. pis, Lat. quis). 

The inscriptions are best presented in Zvetaieff, 
Imcr. Hal. Inf. (Moscow, 1886), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 

7, 12, to which must be added one found 
later at Castignano and published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi of 1890, p. 182. But until larger 
material is available, or the existing material 
better presented to readers, it is hopeless to 
expect a full interpretation of eaoh inscription. 

A brief visit to the Naples Museum last 
January convinced me that Zvetaieff’s readings 
of the “ Old Sabellian ” inscriptions there were 
by no means free from doubt; and some pencil 
copies, which were given me by a friend who 
is a leading authority on the dialects of ancient 
Italy, show great divergence from Zvetaieff's 
text. 

These “ Old Sabellian ” inscriptions I would , 
rather call “ Libumian,” for there is tradition , 
of Libumian immigration to this part of Italy. [ 
They agree with Venetie and Messapian in the 
use of h to indicate vowel length— e g., on the f 
Castignano inscription smih (= ar»(), for the 
reading see Lattes’ Mem. 1st. Lombardo, 1891, 
series ii., vol. xxiv., p. 157—also in the posses¬ 
sion of a sibilant, which in Boman transcription 
is written sometimes x, sometimes es (s), the 
sibilant which occurs in the name Ulysses or 
Ulyxes. I write it s. They furnish with a dot 
any consonant which is not followed by s 
vowel and any vowel which is not preceded by 
a consonant (on a similar practice in Yenetic i 
inscriptions cf. Thumeysen in Woch. Eton. ] 
Phil., 1892, pp. 286 sqq.). 

The words which can be made out with 
certainty are : esmen “ this,” mater- “ mother,” 
pater - “father,” and the names Aodatos (<•/• 
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Ulyr. Abtira, Athen. xiii. 557), Staties“Statius,” 

■ Anaios “ Annaeus ” (the two latter found both 
in Italy and in Illyria). That meitimon (not 
-mom, I conjecture) of the Gastignano inscription 
is a proper name is not proved by the occurrence 
on Illyrian inscriptions of the name Meitima 
{cf. Pauli AUital. Forsch. iii.); for if the word 
' is connected with Goth, maithms, “ a gift,” the 
name Meitima may be the Illyrian equivalent 
of Lat. Donate. 

Here is my residing of the inscriptions, based 
on ZvetaiefFs text, with modifications from the 
pencil copies mentioned, and from my own 
brief inspection: 

1. (Zvet. 4) . . . raieisos tiio* Anaios Aodafos 

esmon (or -en) .... 

The stem tiio- seems to be the I.-Eur. demon¬ 
strative tio- {cf. Venet. tio-). 

2. (Zvet. 3) petrh popon(us) . . . esohoh. Suaipis 

ehgels (or ehuelSJ ... puode pepie. 

The word poponus occurs again in No. 4, appa¬ 
rently with some meaning like “ monument,” 
so petrh may be the equivalent of Gk. Wrpoj 
(I.-Eur. q u btro-). Esohoh may be an adverb 
M from the I.-Eur. pronoun stem eso- “this” 

] and mean “here” or “thus.” With the use 
of h cf. Messapian Mahehes. Suaipis is the 
£4 equivalent of “siquis.” That Illyrian pre- 
served I.-Eur. sw- we see from names like 
Suadra, Suadru, Suadulla, Suaducia, on in- 
i scriptions of Norioum and Pannonia, deriva¬ 
tives of swad- “ sweet.” The purport of the 
conditioned clause may be guessed from Greek 

I and Latin inscription-formulas like: “ If any¬ 
one trespass on this enclosure (or ‘ bury another 
; body in this tomb ’) let him pay so much to 
; ! the State.” Ehgelt (i.e. egelt) is 3rd pers. sing, 
of a verb. 

' 3. (Zvet. 1) pszin <ios sideto* Tet . . . Apies 

eemen tepees tepelen. 

The first word I take to have been pronounced 
like Gk. i!y, and to have been a reflexive 
pronoun. Bios may be a pronoun of the same 
t kind, so that the phrase will mean “ for them- 
j selves,” “ for their own use.” After Tet(ies) 
come some letters which are hard to decipher, 
probably a name or initials of names. Apies 
, Appius ” is common in both Italic and 
Illyrian nomenclature; but the true reading 
may be Apies {cf. Aplins Earns C. I. L. iii. 
2501, from Dalmatia). Esmen “this” acc. 
agrees with s epelen, apparently “enclosure.” 

> 8 epses is 3rd pers. plur. (or sing, for -es(f) ?) 

of the preterite of a verb connected with and 
, corresponding to Lat. sepio “ I enclose.” 

4. (The Gastignano inscription) matereeh pate- 

resh . . . —stor-sh arstih smih posh 

pop onus esiu E. Apaios adsta soh soass 
sunns meitimon. 

< MatereSh and pater dh are clearly cases of mater- 

. “ mother” and pater- “ father,” and the same 

termination is seen in the word following -Stor 
f and in the relative (?) posh. The order of the 
two words, “mother” before “father,” may 
" without undue stretch of imagination be con- 
' nected with the higher position held by women 
: in Illyria than in other countries. We hear of 

1 more than one “ Queen of Illyria.” The word 

'• -Stor, of which the first part is lost, is of 

similar form to the Messapian Hastor, a proper 
name. Arstih and Smih clearly agree in case, 
5 the latter being either a pronoun “ this ” or 
the numeral “one” (I.-Eur. sem-). Poponus 
* I take to be a neuter noun in the acc. case, 
esiu (or estu ?) “ this ” (for esiud, esiut) being in 
agreement with it. Both are governed by 
> adsta “ set up,” 3rd pers. sing. pret. (2nd aor.), 
! for ad-stat, with normal loss of final dental. 
The Soh may be, like esohoh of No. 2, an adverb 
“ here” (cf. smih and esmen). Sunics, if I read 
the word rightly, will mean “son” (I.-Eur. 

i 


shot-). Meitimon I take to be a noun meaning 
“ a gift,” in apposition to poponus. 

The text of the remaining inscriptions is in 
parts quite undecipherable; but I give my 
readings for what they are worth. 

5. (Zvet. 7) . . . deiklas . . . eemen adstaens 

. . . sepelen esmen esasin —sin —raein 
. . . tripedu pm es k(ri)kan enei bie. 

Modeis(r) maron-(?) —uses Staties . . . KruSo. 

Adstaens “set up” is 3rd pers. pi., as adsta 
(No. 4) is 3rd pers. sing. Esasin (from eso- 
“ this ”) and the following words I take to be 
demonstrative loo. pi., the sense being “ with 
these measurements,” or something of the kind. 
Tripedu will then mean “ three feet ”; pru will 
be a preposition, Lat. pro; and es krikam may 
possibly be some adverbial phrase “ around ” 
or “about” {cf. Lat. circum). Enei bie seem 
to me locatives, the first from the pronoun eno- 
“ that,” the second from a word cognate with 
Umbr. bio ; but from sepelen esmen to bie all 
is uncertain. The last line contains names, one 
ending in -uses, Lat. -usius — e.g., Dalmatian 
Tatusius, &c. KruSo I would equate with 

KptOooi/. 

6 . (Zvet. 2) seems to end with ebmen 
(= esmen ?) mnei —, the last word meaning 
possibly “ memorial ”— cf. Yenet. mnin, trans¬ 
lated by Pauli “ memor.” For the connexion 
of 0 with s cf. the forms AeyeeAijTtu and Dense- 
letae, &o. 

7. (Zvet. 12) is in a desperate plight, and 
had better be left alone. I will only venture 
to guess that the first word is tiioh “here,” 
and that some part of the word sunu- “ son ” 
begins the third line. 

The doubling of consonants is unknown in 
these very ancient inscriptions. 

The manifest identity of the name Aodatos 
and the word meitimon with the Illyrian names 
AiSdra and Meitima is almost sufficient of itself 
to prove these inscriptions to be Illyrian. 
Further, the whole character of their language, 
with its Greek and its Italic features, corre¬ 
sponds with what we know and what we can 
safely infer about the Illyrian family of 
languages. 

W. M. Lindsay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

For some considerable time past Prof. 
Ayrton has been engaged in preparing an 
entirely new edition of his Practical Electricity. 
The work will in future be issued in two 
volumes, the first of which, devoted to Current, 
Pressure, Resistance, Energy, Power, and Cells, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. It will contain 140 pages 
more than the original book, while 180 new 
illustrations have been prepared. 

The Aristotelian Society enters on its 
eighteenth session on November 2, when the 
presidential address will be delivered by Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, at 22, Albemarle-street, his 
subject being, “ The Relation of Sociology to 
Philosophy.” The address will be published in 
the January number of Mind. The published 
papers of the society will also appear henceforth 
in that journal, instead of in the separate 
publication of the Proceedings. Among the 
announcements of the session are papers by 
Prof. W. Wallace, Mr. J. E. McTaggart, Mr. 
L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. J. H. 
Muirhead. 

The late Sir John Erichsen has bequeathed 
£2000 to the rebuilding fund of University 
College Hospital, his bust in marble by 
Thomycroft to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and his gold Fothergillian medal to the British 
Museum. 


The annual calendar of the Royal College of 
Surgeons records that the total number of 
volumes in the library, including journals and 
transactions, amounts to nearly 50,000. Among 
the donations during the past year were a MS. 
of Johannes Archile de Verona, entitled “ De 
Dolore Juncturarum ” ; a series of monographs 
on “Graves Disease”; and a collection of 
valuable MSS. presented by Miss Hunter 
Baillie. The acquisitions to the museum, 
numbering 360 specimens, include a magnifi¬ 
cent skeleton of the extinct Moa, from South 
Island, New Zealand. 

The October number of the Gengraphical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains the fifth of 
Mr. W. L. Sclater’s series of papers on “ The 
Geography of Mammals,” dealing with the 
Oriental region. Here, as before, he mainly 
follows Wallace, but differs on two points. He 
does not admit Wallace’s Ceylonese sub-region, 
merging it in the Indian; and he transfers 
Celebes altogether from the Australian to the 
Oriental region. The latter innovation he 
supports by the following arguments. Out of 
thirty-one genera found in Celebes, twenty 
may be put aside as being either cosmopolitan 
or very widespread. Of the three common to 
Australia, two are bats, which are naturally 
much less restricted in their range than quad¬ 
rupeds; and the third is a phalanger, which 
might easily have drifted across on floating 
timber. On the other hand, the four Oriental 
genera cannot so readily be accounted for in 
this way; while the four endemic genera also 
point in the same direction. With regard to 
the similarities that have often been observed 
between the Oriental and Ethiopia regions, Mr. 
Sclater ventures upon a still wider generalisa¬ 
tion, based upon palaeontologioal evidenoe: 
namely that, at the beginning of Pliocene 
times, the mammalian faunas of Southern 
Europe, South-eastern Asia, and India were 
so nearly uniform as to constitute a single 
region. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication an Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions, with illustrations and fac¬ 
similes, by Dr. James C. Egbert, adjunct 
professor of Latin at Columbia College, New 
York. 

The October number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with a paper on “ The 
Toga Praetexta of Roman Children,” by Mr. 
W. Warde Fowler. He suggests that the 
purple stripe, worn by priests and by magis¬ 
trates who had the right of sacrificing, was 
worn also by acolyes, and was preserved for 
all free-born children as a mark of purity. 
Then follow two articles on Latin codices. Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay examines certain MSS. of the 
first eight plays of Plautus, with the object of 
showing their mutual relations, and also that 
the variations in two of them are due to a 
medieval emender; and Mr. A. C. Clark calls 
attention to a Paris MS. of the Letters to 
Atticus. Among the minor notes, we may 
mention one, by Mr. W. Ray, on populi tabu- 
laria in Virg. G. II., 502, which he would 
interpret to mean “ the grinding injustice of 
the tax-farmers”: rather, “the tallies in the 
Exchequer.” There are several elaborate 
reviews—of Leo’s Plautus, by Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay; of the Berlin Papyri, by Mr. A. S. 
Hunt; of two books on Roman law, by Mr. 
H. J. Roby; and of Giles’s Comparative 
Philology, by Mr. W. M. Geldart. Mx. J. L. 
Myres subjects to a searching examination 
Helbig’s theory of the Phoenician origin of 
Mycenaean civilisation. Finally, we may 
quote the first stanza of versions in Greek 
and Latin of “ Scots wha hae,” sent to the 
; Digitized byV jUUyIL 
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Burns centenary committee. The Greek is by 
Prof. Tyrrell: 

&v$po)V tpvta, Ac vytrans 

TcainroW' uw' *(T\ois ytvaaufvoi <£jVa> 
arpiifxva 5 depot* os ti/xu lavrjy 
ofiufvu tj fiiya <t4hvov tZxos. 

The Latin is by Prof. Wallace : 

“ Saepe cum Valla comites dedistis 
eanguinem, Scoti; duce saepe Bruto 
proelia instrastis ; moriamur ultro 
ni superemus.” 


FINE ART. 

STUDIES IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

“ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte tjnd 
Alterthumskunde Aegyptens.” Yon 
Dr. Kurt Sethe.—l lt, Hefc: (1) Die Thron- 
wirren unter den Nachfolgern Kiinigs Twit- 
mot is /., t hr Verlauf und ihre D/de idling; 
(2) Die Prinzenliste von Medinet Habu und 
die Reihenfolge der ertten Kmige der 
XX“ n Dynastie. (Leipzig : Hinrichs.) 

Du. Sethe, a pupil of Prof. Erman who 
has won considerable distinction on the 
philological side of Egyptology, has here 
set himself to the solution of certain his¬ 
torical puzzles; and he may be congratulated 
on having scored a great success in the 
second of these essays, for he has thrown 
a clear light on the genealogy of the suc¬ 
cessors of Rameses III., and incidentally on 
the duration of the XXth Dynasty. 

But the puzzle which he solves in the 
first essay is largely, we fear, of his own 
construction, while the argument becomes 
almost academic in its subtle avoidance of 
obstacles, and the conclusions themselves 
are over-elaborate. Yet here also there is 
a harvest of acute observation that will 
repay the scientific reader. He deals with 
the reigns of Thothmes I.-III. and Hatshep- 
sut. Now we know that Thothmes I. 
reigned alone for nine years, and that he 
then proclaimed his daughter Hatshepsut 
heiress to the throne; but from that time 
until her death, in the twenty-fifth year of 
Thothmes III., there is a confusion of names 
on the monuments, owing to the erasure of 
the queen’s name and the substitution of 
the name of Thothmes I., II., or III. for 
hers. It has usually been considered that 
Thothmes III. was the author of all these 
erasures and substitutions, and that he thus 
avenged himself on Hatshepsut for the 
repression under which ho had suffered 
during her lifetime, while he displayed 
a certain sense of propriety by inscribing 
the name of Thothmes I. aud of Thothmes 

II., and not his own name only, within 
the cartouches which he had mutilated. 
Dr. Sethe, however, believes that each name 
must have been engraved by its owner; 
and by a rather perverse interpretation 
of a great deal of ambiguous evidence, 
arrives at the conclusion that it was the 
“ third ” and not the “second ” Thothmes 
who succeeded to Thothmes I. This suc¬ 
cession he considers to have been brought 
about as follows : Thothmes I. was king by 
virtue of his wife’s royalty, and, after 
appointing their daughter Hatshepsut 
heiress to the throne, he abdicated upon 
the queen’s death ; henceforward there was 
a party of legitimists in favour of the new 


queen, and another party in favour of the 
illegitimate— i.e., not fully royal—king or 
kings. Hatshepsut had married Thothmes 

III., the son of Thothmes I. by his concu- 
bine Isis, and the two had reigned together 
as king and queen; but the queen’s name 
became too prominent on the monuments, 
and after a short time Thothmes III. began 
to erase her cartouches. It is at this point 
of time that Dr. Sethe places the advent 
upon the scene of Thothmes II., whom he 
regards as a younger brother of Thothmes 

III., both being sons of Thothmes I., but 
as being of superior rank, inasmuch as 
he came of royal blood on the mother’s 
side also. Thothmes II. and III. united 
to suppress the name of Hatshepsut; and 
Thothmes II. engraved upon her monu¬ 
ments not only his own cartouche, but also 
that of Thothmes I., who was still living 
at the time, albeit in retirement. After a 
few years Thothmes II. died, and Thothmes 
III. and Hatshepsut again reigned side by 
side and in amity, the latter being per¬ 
mitted to engrave many inscriptions both in 
her own name and in conjunction with 
Thothmes III. At length the queen herself 
died, and the legitimist party was left 
without representative, while the king 
became all powerful, and, weary of the 
sight of the queen’s cartouche, again 
attacked it. Dr. Sethe denies that Hatshep¬ 
sut ever wilfully overshadowed Thothmes 

III., but believes that the latter had 
been forced to give the queen’s name 
more prominence than was either plea¬ 
sant to him, or usual in the country 
when the king reigned by virtue of his 
wife’s title to the throne. It follows, there¬ 
fore, according to Dr. Sethe. that the fifty- 
four years during which Thothmes III. 
reigned include the years of the reigns of 
Thothmes II. and of Hatshepsut. 

What evidence is there for this view? 
The biographical inscriptions referring to 
the reigns in question are silent as to the 
hypothetical first joint reign of Thothmes 
III. and Hatshepsut. The theory that the 
mother of Thothmes I. was not a king’s 
wife cannot be established, and the inscrip¬ 
tion which,as Dr. Sethe shows (p. 1), does not 
call him a“ king’s son,” pretty clearly implies 
that he was so. Further, a corner-stone of Dr. 
Sethe’s theory is that Thothmes III. was the 
son of Thothmes I., and not of Thothmes 
II. as has lately been considered proven, 
and that he, and not Thothmes II., was 
husband as well as brother of Hatshepsut. 
One fact which Dr. Sethe very neatly uuearths 
and displays does at first seem to tell strongly 
in favour of his argument. It is this : the 
coronation-day of Hatshepsut cannot be 
made to coincide with that of Thothmes II., 
whereas it does seem to agree with that of 
Thothmes III. But apparently Dr. Sethe 
does not realise that the obelisk inscription 
which yields him this date only fixes the 
day within seven months out of the twelve. 
Therefore, although it does exclude the 
coincidence of Hatshepsut’s coronation with 
that of Thothmes II., and admits of its 
coincidence with that of Thothmes III. (1 
Pachons), it furnishes no proof whatever 
that Thothmes III., and Hatshepsut were 
crowned on the same day. The whole 
question of coronation festivals is a much 
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more complicated matter than Dr. Sethe 
seems to think; and the mere fact that 
both names occur together after one regnal 
date by no means proves that each had 
reigned the same number of years. 

Again (§ 26), Dr. Sethe lays much stress 
on the supposed representation of Thothmes 
I. as a living person in the presence of King 
Thothmes III. in a wall sculpture at Deir el 
Bahri. But considering that the scene 
which contains the ambiguous figure of 
Thotmes I. is very imperfect, and seeing I 
how frequentlyand repeatedlythe cartouches j 
have been altered in this temple, I cannot 
imagine how any argument from that scene , 
can be established except on the spot. And j 
the investigation (§ 27 et seq.) into the ages i: 
of certain buildings, the forms of the car- : 
touches, and the history of their substitutions, 
cannot be satisfactorily pursued unless in j: 
face of the monuments themselves. Yet ; 
solid proofs must be piled high before we . 
can controvert the plain statements of the * 
biographical inscription of Anebni, which i 
asserts that Thothmes I. was succeeded by ( 
his son Thothmes II., and Thothmes II. i 
again by a son whom he had begotten, t 
while “his [to all appearance this pronoun i 
refers to Thothmes II.] sister Hatshepsut • 
arranged the affairs of ttie land.” And tho 
evidence that Thothmes HI. was the son of 
Thothmes II. and the nephew of Hatshepsut jl 
is to my mind far stronger than any adduced j 
by Dr. Sethe to prove him the son of j 
Thothmes I. As to the title of “ brother ” f ; 
in one instance applied to Thothmes HI. in r 
reference to Hatshepsut, it need not refer to j ; 
actual relationship, but merely to their 
association upon the throne, and is perfectly 
good Egyptian in that sense. Neither is 
there any proof that Hatshepsut was the 
wife of Thothmes III. The suggestion that t 
“ the king himself,” an expression used in 
several inscriptions of Hatshepsut, refers to 
Thothmes III. and not to the queen herself 
cannot be logically applied throughout, and 
in all cases is superfluous. 

Dr. Sethe also seeks to show (§ 4 
and § 73 et seq.) that the Thothmes 
kings were not of the family that ex¬ 
pelled the Hyksos, and draws a new line of 
division between the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties, making the latter begin with the I 
sole reign of Thothmes III., after the death 
of Hatshepsut. This idea is not without 
attraction. The Thoth worshippers would 
thus be a distinct family from the Aahmes- 
Kames-Amenhoteps. The argument rests 
almost entirely on tho names, but has to 
assume that the Aah (“moon”) of the 
family that expelled the Hyksos was the i 
Theban Khonsu, not the Hermopolite 
Thoth. Unfortunately, if we turn to p. 10 ’ 

of the second volume of Prof. Petrie's 
History of Egypt (which appeared only a few 
days later thau Dr. Sethe’s essay), we find 
Karnes claiming that he was “ begotten of , 
Aah, and born | *»c] of Thoth.” We could , 
hardly ask a better proof that the Aah 
of the Aahmes family was the Aah of 
Herwopolis, and that Thoth had long been ' 
reverenced amoBg them. This is another 
blow to Dr. Sethe’s entire theory. 

However, even though the structure fall 
to pieces, the bricks of which it is composed ,, 
are still valuable. The observations on 
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erasures upon monuments of different 
periods, the notes upon the changes in the 
form of Thothmes III.’s titles, the ap¬ 
pendices, the collection of inscriptions, are 
I all worth study—partly as hints for future 
I investigation, partly as the definite fixing 
' of certain points. The author’s promise to 
prove that the enigmatical “ sed heb,” or 
jubilee festivals, as they have been called, 
were to commemorate the proclamation of 
the crown prince and not the enthronement 
of the king is perhaps a little over-confident. 
The word that he reads sed in the hieratic 
papyri can hardly be anything but ser ; but 
: he may have other and incontrovertible 
i proofs which would indeed be welcome. 

The second essay deals with the earlier 
i half of the XXth Dynasty. Adi the kings 
of this dynasty after Setnekht are named 
Ramoses; and it has been considered that 
: the numerous namesakes who followed 
i Eameses III. were sons of that king, since 
! their names appear as those of “ royal 
• sons ” in much the same order at Medinet 
s Habu. Dr. Sethe points out that the corre- 
’ spondence of the “ Eamesside ” kings with 
' this list of “ royal sons ” is not so close as 
ihas been supposed; and, secondly—guided 
: in part by some notes of Lepsius on the 
subject—that the names attached to the 
figures of the “ royal ” sons must neces¬ 
sarily have been added by Eameses VI., 
who, moreover, in order to accommodate his 
own two cartouches, adopted two adjacent 
figures as his own. Finally, the conclusion 
arrived at is, that these figures represent 
[Eameses VI., his father, and all his sons, 
the first of whom subsequently himself 
added a cartouche to his name when he 
had become Eameses VII.; the father of 
Eameses VI. was presumably a son of 
Eameses III,, but it is improbable that he 
1 was Eameses IV. or V., for whose cartouches 
Eameses VI. showed but little respect. Dr. 
Sethe is here to be congratulated on a very 
solid contribution to the history of the 
XXth Dynasty. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


OBITUARY. 

Tire elder of the two brothers Fripp, the 
painters in water-colour, following the junior 
at no great distance, has now passed away. 
George Fripp died on Saturday, at his residence 
in the North of London, at the age of eighty- 
three. Until the last he had been an exhibitor 
at the gallery of the Boyal Water Colour 
Society, whose veterans seem to be now leaving 
us with rapidity. Mr. Fripp’s drawings of 
landscape were of a delicate and craftsmanlike, 
never of a sensational, never even, perhaps, to 
what may be called the “ outsider,” of a 
specially attractive character. But even if a 
little cold, they were very meritorious and 
altogether sterling in draughtsmanship; and 
it is a most amiable artist of the older school 
who, having lingered long in no useless or in¬ 
active old age, has now been taken away. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
William H. White, who had been secretary of 
the Boyal Institute of British Architects, and 
editor of its Transaction* and Journal since 1878. 
In his early days he has practised his profes¬ 
sion of architect in France, and afterwards for 
a short while in India. 


NOTES ON ART A. - ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tiff. Grafton Galleries will re-open early in 
November with the annual exhibition of the 
Society of Portrait Painters, to be held on this 
occasion in conjunction with the first exhibition 
of the Society of Miniature Painters, of which 
Lord Bonald Gower is president. Tne feature 
of next year will be an exhibition of dramatic 
and musical art, over which Sir Henry Irving 
has consented to preside. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) The Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours, in Piccadilly; (2) the Boyal Society of 
British Artists, in Suffotk-street; (3) an his¬ 
torical collection of drawings entitled “ A Cen¬ 
tury and a Half of English Humourous Art,” 
from Hogarth to the present day, at the Fine 
Art Society’s in New Bond-street; (4) a collec¬ 
tion of portraits—of Gladstone, Manning, 
Tyndall, and others — by Mr. J. McLure 
Hamilton, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent- 
street; and (5) a sacred picture by Mr. 
Herbert Sehmalz, entitled “ Rabboui,” at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries, New Bond-street. 

Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have 
in preparation a new work, under the title 
of By-yone Ghtsyow: Sketches of Vanished 
Corners in the City and Suburbs, by Mr. David 
Small, with descriptive letterpress by Mr. A. H. 
Millar. There will be forty full-page plates, 
and twenty small views of Glasgow in initial 
letters. 

Mr. Lionel Cost, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, states that the attendance of 
visitors for the first six months from the open¬ 
ing day has already exceeded the highest total 
recorded during a whole year while the col¬ 
lection was at South Kensington, in spite of two 
days in the week beiug now set apart for 
students with a Gd. admission for the public. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for October contains the 
tenth report, by Dr. F. J. Bliss, of his excava¬ 
tions in Jerusalem. He here describes his dis¬ 
covery of a very remarkable stone stairway, 
which forms part of a road leading down to the 
city from the Pool of Siloain. The steps, 
thirty-four in number, are made of well- 
jointed stones, and are polished by much foot¬ 
wear. It is impossible not to connect this 
discovery with the statement in Nehemiah 
(iii. 15), that Shallum repaired the gate of the 
fountain, the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by 
the King's Garden, “ and unto the stairs that 
go down from the City of David.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Colonne gave his fourth and last concert 
at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
The programme opened with Beethoven’s Sym¬ 
phony in C minor, which the French conductor 
interpreted with life and intelligence. Yet 
neither the sternness and grandeur of the 
opening Allegro, nor the weirdness and mystery 
of the third movement, were fully set forth. 
The performance of Wagner’s “ Parsifal ” 
Prelude was exceedingly good, though the 
glow, the religious fervour to which we are 
accustomed, was lacking. The Prelude was 
most unfortunately placed in the programme. 
It was preceded by Berlioz’ dashing Hungarian 
March from his “ Faust,” and followed by light 
dainty trifles by French composers. We have 
more than once objected to the place which it 
has occupied in Richter concert programmes, 
so that M. Colonne sins in good company. 
Contrast in art is welcome, but it should be of 
the right kind. A thoroughly well-arranged 


programme is rare; and yet the order of the 
music is of great moment. Mr. Dawson played 
Liszt’s Concerto in E fiat in a skilful manner : 
to have heard the work performed by Rosenthal 
and D'Albert makes one, however, hypercritical. 
Mr. Dawson has not quite caught the spirit of 
the music. 

At the Promenade Concert the same evening, 
Tschaikowski’s Suite for orchestra (Op. 71 a) 
was admirably given, under the direction of 
Mr. Wood. The music, taken from a ballet 
entitled “ Casse-Noisette,” is of essentially 
light character. Of local colour there is 
plenty. In the characteristic Russian dance 
the composer appears in his happiest vein. 
All the movements are clever, and daintily 
scored, though the concluding “ Valse ” 
tends towards the commonplace. The Suite, 
however, should not be judged as “ pure ” 
music, since it is only one, aud scarcely the 
most important, part of a whole. 

Herr Richter gave the first of a short series 
of concerts at tne Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening. Some interesting novelties—Sym¬ 
phonic Poems by Dvorak—were originally 
announced, but at the last moment the band 
parts were not available. The programme 
included, however, the Czech composer’s 
“Scherzo Capriccioso” (Op. GO), a work in 
which skill aud fancy are admirably blended; 
Auother specimen of modern music was Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “ Lea Preludes.” The 
thematic material is attractive, but its 
development unequal. Coming immediately 
after Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” the work was 
presented at a disadvantage. One hears some¬ 
times loose talk about the school of Wagner 
and Liszt; yet, while giving the latter full 
! credit for his poetical aims, for his grace, 

I charm, aud skill, his name as composer never 
i ought to be bracketed with that of his great 
contemporary. Of the twelve Symphonic 
Poems written by Liszt, two or three have 
] never, we believe, been heard in London. 

: Unless they are decidedly inferior to those 
I commonly performed, it is strange that they 
1 should never have found a place in the Richter 
programmes. As conductor nerr Richter is 
I still facile princeps. Of late years many dis- 
; tinguished foreign conductors have come to 
Loudon, and their merits have been fully 
j acknowledged. Not one of them, however, 

J can compare with Richter for calm dignity and 
j commanding influence. So long as he preserves 
health and strength, he need never fear a rival. 
There are moments when he seems specially 
inspired : the rendering of the Introduction to 
Act III. of “ Die Meistersiuger ” on Monday 
may be quoted as an instance. 

MM. Delafosse and Ysaye gave a pianoforte 
and violin recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. M. Ysaj’e played in 
masterly manner, but the music was unsatis¬ 
factory. Saint-SaGns’ second Sonata for violin 
aud pianoforte is clever and showy, but in no 
sense great. A Concert-Stuck for violin, by 
Rasse, accompanied by the composer, though 
effectively written for the solo instrument, 
lacks individuality. The accompaniment in its 
original form is probably for orchestra, and 
thus given would no doubt add to the effect of 
the music. A Sonate Chromatique by Raff— 
long, rambling, and often trivial—proved a 
trial of patience. M. Delafosse played various 
pianoforte solos. He has great command of 
the keyboard; but his style of plajing, espe¬ 
cially in loud passages, is exaggerated. His 
reading of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat was far 
from commendable. On the other hand, he 
played a short, graceful piece by Fame with 
charm and delicacy. He was much applauded; 
but a transcription of Bach, which he gave by 
way of encore, showed utter want of respect for 
the old Cantor. 
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Book Exporter, Baakervillc Hall, Birmingham. 
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PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL " 
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of tlie Groat Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italiuu, 
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Painting. 

Tho Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro¬ 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
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Buene-Joneh, G. F. Watts, R A., Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown, Albert Mookb, Holman Hunt, 
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NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 

from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
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AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special moulding of 
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Demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TIMBTJCTOO 

THE 


MYSTERIOUS. 


By FELIX DUBOIS. With 153 Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs and Drawings on tho spot, and 11 Maps and 
Plans. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Scotsman .—“ Few out of the crowd of recent books on 
Africa have approached this in freshness of interest, vigour 
of style, and tho crispness of the illustrations.” 

UNDERCURRENTS OF 

THE SECOND EMPIRE.' 

By ALBERT D. YANDAM, Author of “An Englishman 
in Paris” and “My Paris Note-Book.” Demy 8vo, 
7e. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. A New Edition. With mi 
Introduction, Notes, and Nine AjTpendice.s by DAVID 
HANNAY. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt, Gs. 

CARDINAL MANNING. 

By FRANCIS de PRESSENSE. Crown 8vo, os. 

[In the press. 

A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 

By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With a Cover designed by 
Mr. Whistler. 1 rob, with a Frontispiece, 7«. Gd. 

Pall Mall Gazette .—“ Mr. Whibley has done his work in 
admirable fashion. Tho artists of the road have lost 
nothing at the hands of their fellow artist of the pen.” 

A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 

LIFE THE ACCUSER. 

By EMMA BROOKE. 3 vols., 16s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle .—“A story in which our interest 
grows and grows, and is fast held until the last word.” 

A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 

THE OTHER HOUSE. 

By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols., ms. net. 

DaVy News .—“ Consummate literary art, unfailing felicity 
of phrase, subtlety of discriminating touchos, dexterity of 
handling.” 


WILLIAM S & MQRGAT E’S LIST. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES . 16i. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vol«. 34s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vol*. ... 30. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. ... 21*. 

Ditto. Vol. II. ... 18,. 


Ditto. 


Vol. III. in thepreu 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 

ON THE FACE 

OF THE WATERS. 

By F. A. STEEL, Author of “ The Potter’s Thumb.’ 


1 vol., 6 


[Tuesday. 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 

A N D RI A. 

By PERCY WHITE, Author of "Mr. Bailey-Martin.' 
1 voL.Gs. 

BELOW THE SALT. 

C. E. RAIMOND, Author of “George Mandeville’s 
Husband.” With Cover designed by Mr. Whistler, 
1 vol., Gs. 


By 


A COURT 


INTRIGUE. 

‘The Diversions of a 


By BASIL THOMSON, Author of 
Prime Minister.” 1 vol.. Os. 

National Observer .-“ For sheer cleverness would be hard 
to beat. The final scene could hardly have been better done 
by Stevenson.” 

THE REDS OF THE MIDI: 

An Episode of the Be volution- 

By FELIX GRAS. Fifth Edition. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

Times.—** Never was child of the Revolution depicted in a 
more attractive manner.” 


MAGGIE 


A Child of the Streets 

'The Red Badge of 


By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of 
Courage.” 1 vol., 2s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * By no means a pleasant story, 
ut a strong one and a true one.” 

An Illustrated List of Mr. n«ineniann*s Announcements 
forwarded on application. 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Bndfobd Street, W.C. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 6*. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. v„|. 1 . 13 ,. 

Ditto. Vol. II.12*.(id. 

THE DATA of ETHIC3. (Sep«r*t*Ij.) ... 3 . 

JUSTICE (Separately.). 8i. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY.10* 61. 

EDUCATION . fi.. 

Ditto. Cheap Edition .2*. 61. 

ESSAYS. 3 vol*. . 30*. (or each voL 10*.) 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ... IOj. 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately.).. 1*. 

DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

Third and Enlarged Edition, concluding “ Principles of 
Ethics.” 8vo cloth, price 15s. net. 

AN EPITOME OF THE 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. HOWARD COLLINS. With a Preface by 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

A Supplement containing the added Chapters and 
Complete Index. 8vo, cloth, net. 

GERMAN ESSAYS FOR 

ENGLISH THINKERS. 

Edited by K. A. LKNTZNKR. 

Ju6t published No. 1, still wrapper, 8vo, price 2s. 

ORIGINALITY IN LITERATURE. 

By W r . E. BACKHAUS. 

No. 2, OUR ART EXHIBITIONS. Prico Is. 

f I VUl be. ready m a few days. 

No. 3. FAUST in RELATION to CHRISTIANITY. Ein 
Goethevortrag. By Willibald Beyschlao. 

[In the pres *. 

No. 4. ANDREA ANG1ULLI: an Educational Reformer. 

f In preparation . 

STUDIES in CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 

By J. II. VAN’T HOFF. Revised and Enlarged by 
Dr. ERNST COHEN, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of tbe University of Am*terdam. Trans¬ 
lated by THOMAS EWAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With a 
Preface by J. H. VAN’T HOFF, and 49 Figures in tho 
Text. Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF STATIC8: 

a Study in Sociology. By HORACE SEAL. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 2s. 

HARNACK, A.—HISTORY of DOGMA. 

By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Acadomy of Science, Berlin. Translated from 
the Tnird German Edition by Rev. NEIL BUCHANAN. 
Edited by Rev. I)r. A. B. BRUCE, with a Preface 
specially written for this edition by the Author. Vol. I. 
8 vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd.; Vol. II. will be ready shortly. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By CARL To* WEIZ- 
S ACKER, Professor of Church History in the University 
of Tubingen. Translated from the Second and Revised 
Edition by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Vol. II. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREWS. By 

R. KITTEL, ordinary Professor of Thoology in the 
University of Breslau. Vol. II. Sources of Information 
and History of the Period down to the Babylonian 
Exile. Translated by the Revs. HOPE W. HOGG, B.D., 
and E. B. SPIERS, B.D. 8vo, cloth, 10s. Od. 

R0GET (F. F.).—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO OLD FRENCH. 

By F. F. ROGET, of Geneva University, Tutor for 
Comparative Philology, Edinburgh. History, Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Revised Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN 
FRENCH HISTORY. LITERA¬ 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. 

For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving-Certificate 
Examinations, the various Universities Local Exami¬ 
nations, and tho Army Examinations. Third Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

WILLIAMS & NOEGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
nnd 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CLEMENT WILSON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POCKET EDITION EVER 
PUBLISHED—IN NO WAY “ BOWDLER1SED.” 

ROBERT BORNS. 

The Poems, Epistles, Songs, Epigrams, 
and Epitaphs- 

Edited by JAMES A. MANSON. 

With Notes, Index, Glossary, and Biographical Sketch. 
Prico 5s., 2 vols., small 8vo, eloth, gilt top; 
also in various leather bindings. 

“None of the new editions ought to have a wider circulation thin 
this—at leant among renders who have a soul for the externals of 
1 i to rat ure.”—A t wcast Ic Chronicle. 


THE DUTCH and ENGLISH in SOUTH 

AFRICA. An Historical Retrospect. By HARTLEY 
WITHERS. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. Gd. 

“Th<>w who are prepared for a study of the historical conditions of 
the pioMcin of the day will find abundant satisfaction in this modest 
vol 1 1 me."— Da il ;/ AY ice. 

“ The salient facts of the English anil Dutch occupation are set out 
in a very compact and impressive fashion."— T.ivcr/mol port. 

“Of a number of books lately written on South African subjects it 
is quite tin* most acceptable.”— J 'urk*hi re Dttih / Pont. 

“ Everyone who desires in a small compass to obtain a strong and 
comprehensive b rasp of the situation cannot do better tlmn follow 
Mr. Withers iu his rapid but careful sketch of the history of the Dutch 
Huguenot population, known to the man in the street as the * Boer.”’ 

Bankers Magazine. 


LABOUR, SOCIALISM, and STRIKES. 

By YVES OUYOT, Politic*! F.ditor of I.t Stele, 
formerly Minister of Public Works in France. With an 
Introductory Note by A. J. WILSON. Paper covers, 
price Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

“We would suggest to Socialists that they could find no better 
theme on which to base their cont roversial lectures than tho declare 
tion of war proclaimed against them by M. Guvot.” 

Reynolds’s Newspaper 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND PRIZES. 

The ADVENTURES of JOHN JE WITT 

only Survivor of the Crew of tbe Ship “ Boston,” during 
a Captivity of nearly Three Years among the Indians of 
Nootka Sound, in Vancouver Island. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by the late Dr. ROBERT 
BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., Commander of the First Van¬ 
couver Exploring Expedition, &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, price 6s. 

“ Besides l>eing of considerable value from an ethnological point of 

view, it is a capital story.The lmok is full of incident, and reads 

almost like a second 4 Robinson Crusoe."’— Westminster Ucucttc. 


HEROES in HOMESPUN. Scenes and 

Stories from the American Emancipation Movement. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘ l Men of the Back- 
woods,” “ Redskin and Paleface,” “ Royal Youths,” 
Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo, prico Gs. 

“ If these stories were fiction, wc should exclaim at nearly every 
page. 4 H-*w impossible this would be in real life '.’"—Daily Chronicle. 

"Mr. Hope carries us on with never flagging swiftness, and when 
we read the Inst page we are sorry to find there is not a second 
volume .”—British Weekly. 

“ The b<»ok is a valuablo contribution to the literature of the sub¬ 
ject.”—Jjf. James's Gazette. 


Price One Shilling net (post free, Fourteenpenco). 
Subscription price, 14s., or including the “Investment 
Index,” 21s. per annum, post free. 

THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. 

CoifTRNTsi op NOVEMBER Number. 

Tho Prospects of tbe Money Market.—Barnato “ Piccallili.” 
—The Master of Rhodesia “ at Home.”—The Finance of 
Cyclomania.—The Budget of the South African Republic.— 
Trade Tendencies in the East.—Some Figures for “ Kaffir 
Circus” Tumblers.—The Bovril “Deal.”—Lord Rosebery 
and the Armenians.—Should American Railroad Stocks be 
Bought?—Building Society Finance. — Company Notes.— 
Balance-Sheet Facts and inferences.—A Critical Index to 
New Investments.—Ac. 


London : 

OLE RENT WILSON, 29, PatmnosterBcw.E.C. 
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Is. lid. a box. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Coirriifrs fc'OB NOVEMBER, 1836. 

I. THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. By F. M. Psako, 
Author of “Near Neighbours,’ Ac. Chaps. I.-Ill. 

II. THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION of SICILY. 

III. IN NARROW WAYS. 

V. KINGSLEY-LAND. 

V. LOUIS PASTEUR. 

VI. IN BIRLING DEEP. 

VII. HUNGARY'S PATRIOT-POET. 

VIII. THE COMMONS at WORK. 

IX. A FREAK of CUPID. (Conclusion.) 

NEW W O R K S. 

NOW READY. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(1782-1819): being Excerpts from the Correspondence 
and Diaries of the Honourable Lady Jerninglmm and 
or her Daughter, Lady Bedingfold. Edited, with Notes, 
by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.8.A. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, wi f h numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 2te. 

NOW READY. 

The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 

By Sir FRANCIS MONTEFIORE. In 1 vol., 
crown 4 to, with numerous Portaits and other Ihub. 
trations, 12s. 0d. 


NOW READY. 

the ANDES 


from the 


OVER 

ARGENTINE to CHILI and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, I2s. Gd.__ 

NOW READY. 

ETON in the FORTIES. 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In l vol, 

8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, Gs. 


By 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANN OUNCEMEN TS. 

Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S 

New Novel, SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY: the Story of his Boy¬ 
hood, is now ready, pri ce 6s. 

Now Tritely, price Ct. 

WHAT CHEliR! By W. 

CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 
‘The Wreck of theGrosver.ov,’ &e. 


NOW READY. 

POLITICAL LETTERS and 

SPEECHES of the late EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY. In 1vol., demy 8vo,with 2 Portraits, 
7s. 8d. __ 

NOW READY. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 

R. M. KING, Author of "A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife 
in India.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. 


NEW 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS'. 


ON NOVEMBER 4 WILL BE PUBLISHED 

The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM 

By ROSA N. CARRY, 

Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 0s. 


Mr. MAX PEMBER- 

tons New Novel , A PURI¬ 
TAN'S WIFE, Second Edition, 
ready next week, price 6s. _ 


Now ready, price 6s. 

Mrs. CLIFF’S YACHT. 

By FRANK STOCKTON, 
Author of ‘ Rudder Grang e,’ A c. 

fkfStory of MY LIFE, 

J„ Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart., G.C.S.I., with 2 Portraits 
of the Author, is now ready in 2 
vols., price 21s. __ 


Now ready, prioe 6s. 

Tho ROGUE’S MARCH. 

By E. W. HORNUNG, Author 
of ‘ A Bride from the Bush.’ 


THE 


NOW READY. 

TOWER of 


GHILZAN. 


By Surgeon-Major H. M. GREEN HOW, Author of 
“ Brenda’s Experiment,” “ The Bow of Fate,” &c. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY". 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI- 

MENT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Replete with realistic character-sketches of remarkablo 
Vigour and vivacity.”— Daily Telegraph . 

% 

NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. By 

D. HUGH PRYCE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“The three young goddesses who give the title to this 
book are charming. The hero is a fine fellow, and enlists 
our sympathy almost from the first.”— Ttmes, 

Richard Bentley & Son, NewBurlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


BALLADS and SO EOS 

bt/ WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, tvith Original 
Illustrations hi/ II. 31. Brock, will 
he published shortly, price 6s. 

Ready shortly, price Gs. 

The BLACK WATCH: the 

Record of a Historic Regiment. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
Author of ‘Memories and Studies 
of War and Peace.’ 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

ROBERT BROWNINGS POETICAL WORKS. 

In 2 vols., large crown 8vn, of about 759 pages each, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to 
each volume, 7s. Gd. per volume. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS 

OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

BDITED AND ANNOTATED 1!Y 

AUGU3TINE BIRREbL, Q.C., M.P , end 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 

* Volume I. is ready, and Volume II. will 
published on November 5. 

A n Edition has also hrrn pri.trd on India paper. This 
ran hr obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish 
particulars as to price, Ac. 

CONAN DOYLE’S NEW STORY. 

On November 13 will be published. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown Svo, 6e. 

RODNEY STONE. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Author of “ Micah Clarke.” “ The White Company,” Ac. 


The Fine-Art Edition of 

HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE'S UNCLE TOM'S 
CABIN, with upwards of 100 
Originul Illustrations by Jenny 
Nystrdm- Stoopendaal, will he pub 
li-shed shortly, price 7s. 6d. _ 


CHEAP EDI riON, now ready, price 63 

MEMORIES and STUDIES 

of WAR and PEACE. By 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Author 
of ‘ The Black Watch,’ &c 
With a Portrait of tho Author. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
London; Paris and Mulbovkn*. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

First Edition nearly exhausted. 
Second Edition ready in a Few days. 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 

By Mr*. HUMPHRY WARD, 

Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David 
Grieve,” “ Marcella,” Ac. Crown Svo, Gs. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

Second Edition ready in a Few days. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

Immediately. W T ith a Preface by Sir HENRY HOWORTH, 
M.P., F.R.S., and 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 

Small demy Svo, lOs. Gd. 

PREHISTORIC MAN 
AND BEAST. 

By the Rev. II. N. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Extinct 
Monsters,” “ Creatures of Other Days,” &c. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED and THOROUGHLY 
REVISED EDITION of “ JESS.” 

Now ready, with 12 Full-pnge Illustrations by Maurice 
GreilTenhagen. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

JESS. By H. Rider Haggard. 

MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 

TENTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE SOWERS. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “ The Grey Lady,” Ac. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES, la. MONTHLY. 
Edited by J. ST. L0E 8TBACHEY. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER HUMBER. 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: aa Anniversary Study. 

By F. URQUHART. 

CHARACTERISTICS of LORD BEACON!FIELD. By 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

SEASIDE LIFE in AMERICA. By FRANCIS H. HARDY 
THE WAY WE FLIRT NOW. By HORACE RAWDON. 
FAMOUS TRIALS: the Queen against Madeleine 
Smith. By J. B. ATLAY. 

TWO MIRACLES. By W, L. ALDEN. 

THE LOVE-LETTERS of a PORT. By EDGAR TURNER. 
PREEMASONRY and the BOMAN CHURCH. By 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

CLARISSA FURIOBA. Chapters XLI.-XL1V. By W. E 
NORRIS._ 

London : SMITH, ELDER & GO., 

1 15, Watiibloo Placx, 8.W. 
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No. 1278, Now Serin. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
S'c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort. 

By his Son, Arthur Fenton Hort. In 2 

vols. (Macmillans.) 

The late Dr. Hort was known to the general 
public—if, indeed, he was known to it at 
all—by his share in a revision of the Greek 
text of the New Testament, executed con¬ 
jointly with the present Bishop of Durham. 
This was, in fact, the great work of his life ; 
and it involved labours extending over a 
period of thirty years. But it was not the 
sort of work that wins a great reputation in 
England, where Hort was less appreciated 
than in Germany and America; nor, in his 
instance, did it lead to the high ecclesiastical 
preferment which has thrown a reflected 
lustre on the not greater scholarship of his 
friend, Dr. Lightfoot. At Cambridge, how¬ 
ever, Hort was revered by all, and almost 
worshipped by the younger generation of 
divinity students; and when he died there, 
four years ago, at the age of sixty-four, 
“ the slight notice taken by the public press 
of his death was a strange contrast ” to their 
feelings of bereavement. It is to be hoped 
that the present volumes may win for his 
same that celebrity which in life he was 
content to renounce, and that they may 
spread through wider circles the influence 
of a singularly pure and lofty character. 
Probably because he was so little of an 
author, he was a most devoted correspon¬ 
dent ; and his letters are more likely to 
attract the general reader than any book 
that he could possibly have composed. I 
doubt that there is any recent collection 
written with such ability, or treating such 
a variety of interests with such disinterested 
sympathy. 

For Hort was anything but a Dryasdust. 
In 1 889 he writes to Prof. Sanday : 

“It is only'by accident, so to speak, that I 
have had to occupy myself with texts, literary 
and historical criticisms, or even exegesis of 
Scripture. What from earliest manhood I have 
most cared for, and what at all times I have most 
longed to have the faculty and the opportunity 
to speak about, is what one may call funda¬ 
mental doctrine, alike on its speculative and on 
its historical side, and especiallv the relations 
of the Gospel to the Jewish and Gentile ‘ Pre- 
arations,’ and its permanent relations to all 
uman knowledge and action ” (vol. ii., p. 406). 

Nor was he one who, as he himself 
observes of Maurice, “ cau approach 
nothing except from the purely theological 
side” (i. 448). Literature as such always 
fascinated him. At thirty-eight he con¬ 
fesses to “ an occasional yearning to read 
nothing)but the great Greeks” (ii. 69). 
His love for modern English poetry began 
early, and it was sustained through life: it 


embraced not only Tennyson and Browning, 
but Mr. George Meredith, whom, writing 
in 1851, he compares to Keats and 
Shakspere (i. 206 and 209). At twenty- 
six his appreciation of Tintoretto went 
beyond Mr. Euskin’s; and his enjoyment 
of what is most excellent in music and 
architecture seems to have been equally in¬ 
tense. In physical science he devoted him¬ 
self principally to botany, of which he 
acquired a professional knowledge; but he 
had at least a general acquaintance with all 
other branches of inquiry, and was keenly 
interested in their progress, “ even when it 
seemed to be acting to the injury of faith ” 
(ii. 156). At the first reading of The Origin 
of Species, he is “ inclined to think it un¬ 
answerable” (i. 414) ; nor does his opinion 
on the subject ever seem to have altered. 
In the summer of the same year (I860) he 
walked with Owen from Breuil to Chatillon, 
catechised the great palaeontologist to his 
heart’s content, and elicited more of his 
opinions about development and natural 
selection than can be gathered from the 
cautious old gentleman’s recently published 
Life and Letters. To begin with, Owen 
was the author of that famous article on 
Darwin in the Edinburgh which his 
grandson has thought fit to omit from 
the list of his published writings. Hort 
suspected that the reviewer himself believed 
in the development of species, and on 
putting the question “ point- blank, so that he 
could not evade it,” extracted an answer in 
the affirmative. But he thought it “ not 
yet capable of being scientifically proved,” 
and was “very angry with Darwin for 
rushing prematurely in the face of the 
bigoted and unprepared public.” It may 
readily be granted that such is not the way 
to honours and titles and pensions, and that 
such rash innovators are not invited to 
lecture before the Boyal Family on tad¬ 
poles. Owen “also admitted spontaneous 
generation as morally certain,” and thought 
that it was continually going on—a belief 
which, in the interests of his reputation, he 
certainly did well not to publish (i. 431). 

In the theory of evolution science joins 
hands with philosophy; and for this also 
Hort had a great love, although increasing 
specialisation seems to have withdrawn him 
completely from its study in later life. But 
what essentially constitutes the philosophical 
temperament, the passion for ideas as op¬ 
posed to mere facts, remained in him un¬ 
impaired to the last—a characteristic whioh 
favourably distinguishes him from Light- 
foot, perhaps also from the remaining 
member of the great Cambridge triumvirate, 
Bishop Westcott. Writing to the latter in 
1890, he observes that “ Lightfoot never 
seemed to care for any generalisation ” (ii. 
410). Elsewhere he trusts that Dr. West¬ 
cott may be induced to read some of Mill’s 
writings (ii. 201), and only partly pities the 
same divine [I wholly pity him] for 
having to get up the religion of Positivism, 
which Hort thought “ most interesting” 
(ii. 76). By the way, Westcott, in 1865, 
rather naively wishes he could “induce 
Mill to read a little Greek theology ”; which 
tempts Hort to ask “ how many theologians 
or others there are who do not need the 
same office ” (ii. 38). 


Even this immense range of studies, this 
high enthusiasm for all scholarship and all 
thought, fails to measure the extent of 
Hort’s hold on the world and on life. 

“I have never,” he once said, “ cared much for 
books, except in so far as they might help to 
quicken our sense of the reality of life, and 
enable us to enter into its right and wrong.” 
“ Such entities as scholar, author, clergyman, 
and the like, are worthless and worse for all 
else except so far as they are rooted in the 
entire man, first of all, and last of all ” (i. 354). 

As a part of this entire manhood may be 
mentioned his mountaineering perform¬ 
ances, such as an ascent of the Jungfrau 
and the like in 1856— exploits which would 
not be thought much of now, but whioh, 
forty years ago, earned for him an honour¬ 
able place among Alpine pioneers. Mus¬ 
cular Christianity had not then quite made 
good its ground; at least, we find young 
Hort assuring a friend that “ a love of 
outdoor occupations ” is not “ a disqualifica¬ 
tion for a clergyman”; and urging that 
“ nothing is more wanting for the regenera¬ 
tion of Eagland than a vast increase of 
manliness, courage, and simplicity in English 
clergymen,” qualities greatly helped by 
“ the breezes of heaven and the use of the 
muscles ” (i. 282). 

But to Hort self-realisation did not mean 
selfishness. With him the sacrifice of fame 
and profit, of his own comfort and of his 
own tastes, even at the call of what so ne 
may think imaginary duties, was complete. 
He accepted whatever work offered itself to 
him, provided it was work needing to be 
done, at the cost of personal inclinations, 
at the cost of interrupted studies, finally at 
the cost of a fatal tax on his exhausted 
constitution. But there was one thing that 
he never would sacrifice, and that was truth. 
We have seen how he welcomed the results 
of physical science even when they seemed 
to tell against the faith. It was the same 
with textual criticism, which he declined to 
pursue in an apologetic interest, thereby 
calling down on himself the wrath of Dean 
Burgon. Wishing to find the New Testa¬ 
ment infallible, he absolutely refused to take 
the a priori assumption of its infallibity as 
the basis of his exegetical labours (i. 420). 
To make consequences the test of truth was 
thoroughly hateful to him; and when in 
1851 an unnamed acquaintance seemed to 
think that more good could be done by 
working in the Oratorian movement than in 
any other way, Hort “ exclaimed in¬ 
dignantly against joining oneself to a Lie, 
merely because it promised to do most 
good ”; and, with truly prophetic insight, 
noted this person’s state of mind as “ a 
symptom of the approaching union of 
Romanism and Communism” (i. 194). 

Cardinal Newman’s knack of “ finding 
reasons or excuses for any belief which he 
wished to accept ” profoundly repelled him 
(ii. 424) ; nor was he blind to the prevalence 
of a similar spirit within the Anglican com¬ 
munion. Mansel’s book is 

“ clear, vigorous, and not often unfair; only a 
big lie from beginning to end ” (i. 402). _ 

“The conventional English ecclesiastical 
scholar does not willingly violate truth, but has 
never discovered that there is such a thing as 
truth” (ii. 102). ^OOglC 
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“ It is a sad fact that most orthodox criticism 
in England is reckless of truth, and unjust to 
the authors of other criticism ” (ii. 147). 

And he sends this terrible warning to Dr. 
Benson on his acceptance of the primacy: 

“ The convulsions of our English Church 
itself, grievous as they are, seem to be as 
nothing beside the danger of its calm and un¬ 
obtrusive alienation in thought and spirit from 
the great silent multitude of Englishmen, and 
again of alienation from fact and love of faot— 
mutual alienations both ” (ii. 290). 

How oame it that this theologian, so 
great in intellect, so great in character, so 
large-minded and so sincere, made so little 
impression on his age, did so little to 
counteract the evils which he denounced? 
An answer may perhaps be suggested by 
the circumstances of hiB life. 

Fenton Hort was born at Dublin in 1828. 
His family had been settled in Ireland for 
more than A century, but it was originally 
English. He was himself brought to 
England at the age of ten, and received a 
thoronghly English education at Rugby and 
Cambridge. Nothing, indeed, could well 
be more unlike the conventional Irishman 
than he was. That personage is genial, 
sociable, pushing; Hort was painfully shy, 
so much so that as a country vicar his shy¬ 
ness came like a barrier between him and 
his parishioners, as a professor between him 
and his pupils, as a father for a long time 
between him and his children. The con¬ 
ventional Irishman is superficial and in¬ 
accurate; Hort’s learning was exact and 
profound. He is a facile orator; Hort 
found it difficult even to compose a sermon. 
He loves a row; Hort stood aloof not 
merely from controversy, but from every¬ 
thing by which controversy was likely to be 
provoked: he would not contribute either 
to Ftsays and Reviewt or to Axdt to Faith. 
Finally, the conventional Irishman is, to 
say the least, not remarkable for truthful¬ 
ness ; Hort’s most distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic was absolute devotion to fact. 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, 
his English training, Hort felt a great 
attraction to the Irish people, and con¬ 
sidered himself as one of them, at least to 
the extent of saying, in reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, “ We 
Irish are children still in so far as we are 
allowed to keep to ourselves; and to treat 
us otherwise is to condemn us to perdition ” 
(ii. 341). But the class to which his parents 
belonged is of as pnrely English blood as 
any equal portion of the English-speaking 
race can boast, and its members have shown 
as great a capacity for the work of govern¬ 
ment; while the traits by which they are 
distinguished from their old kinsmen, and 
which are sometimes spoken of as Celtic, 
may be explained by purely social con¬ 
ditions. In the case of Hort, what impresses 
one as most Irish in this restricted sense 
is a certain impulsiveness in forming his 
opinions, and a certain frankness in ex¬ 
pressing them, a great enthusiasm in his 
attachments, curiously combined with a very 
critical, almost fault-finding disposition, very 
impartially exercised on friends and foes 
alike, or, if anything, on friends rather than 
on foes. The difference, personally, was 
that with him this criticism was turned with 


most severity against himself and his own 
work. 

A Rugby training was responsible for 
this not altogether profitable result. Hort 
spent less than a year under Arnold, but 
the tendencies set up during that short 
period, continued as they were under Tait, 
proved decisive. At thirty-seven he wrote, 
“ In theology . . . what I am chiefly is no 
doubt what Rugby and Arnold made me ” 
(ii. 63). A boy is more susceptible to 
moral than to theological teaching; and 
one cannot doubt that in this respect also 
the same influence took full effect, if only 
by keeping up his inborn sense of duty, 
and adding to it an element of humility 
which seems to have been originally de¬ 
ficient (i. 10). On the top of this moral 
strain came the tremendous intellectual 
pressure of the Oambridge competitive 
system, of which Hort incurred far more 
than the usual share borne by men of the 
same calibre. He worked to be a Wrang¬ 
ler, Senior Classic, and Chancellor’s Medal¬ 
list; and but for an attack of scarlatina 
would probably have won those honours: 
as it was he only took a Junior Optime, and 
was bracketed Third Classic. But little 
more than a year later he took Firsts 
in the Moral and in the Natural Science 
Triposes, the two examinations being 
separated only by an interval of a few 
weeks. He then read for a Fellowship, 
and succeeded on the second trial. Of 
course, other men have gone through as 
much and sustained no injury from the 
effort; but it must be remembered that, 
concurrently with his honour reading, Hort 
was following with the keenest interest the 
whole movement of his time—a very 
agitated time—intellectual, artistic, re¬ 
ligious, political, and economic. In those 
years of arduous study he thoroughly 
mastered the difficult theology of Maurice, 
and entered with perfect intelligence into 
the schemes of the Christian Socialists. 
Parenthetically one may observe that some 
movements which the present day thinks 
especially characteristic of itself were then 
already in full swing, among others a 
“ society for the investigation of ghosts,” 
exactly similar to the S.P.R., having been 
started by Hort, Westcott, Benson, and 
some others in 1851 (i. 211). 

After a pretty long spell of university, 
collegiate, and private work, Hort married 
and accepted a college living. In two years 
his health broke down; in two more “ the 
collapse was complete” (i. 376). A pro¬ 
longed leave of absence enabled him to 
resume his uncongenial duties; but with 
“work, work, work from breakfast to 
bed,” and continual unhappiness as regards 
the parish (ii. 121), one is not surprised to 
hear that “ bodily strength dwindled con¬ 
tinually” (it.'). Happily, in 1872 he was 
enabled to resign the living and to return 
to Cambridge, where, with intervals of 
holiday, he spent the rest of his life. 

Mr. Hort attributes his father’s collapse 
in great part to the strain put upon a shy, 
sensitive, and conscientious nature by com¬ 
posing sermons and otherwise attending to 
the spiritual wants of his congregation. 
Hort at St. Ippolyts was no doubt a striking 
instance of the right man in the wrong 
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place. But whatever may have been the 
proximate cause, the remote cause of the 
catastrophe must, I think, be sought in 
the terrible discipline of Rugby and Cam¬ 
bridge, followed up by Maurioe’s influence, 
the total effect of which was to develop 
excessively the natural leanings of the 
student, and to unfit him not merely for the 
world’s ordinary work, but also for his own 
proper duty, of contributing to the moral 
and intellectual progress of mankind. 

The morbid strain betrays itself also in 
his extraordinarily bitter judgments on men 
and things. His worst enemy, he said, 
could not accuse him of a dislike to reform 
(i. 362). But his best friends must have ad¬ 
mitted that his almost invariable disapproval 
of the actual reformers, their methods, or 
their ends, practioally threw his weight on 
the conservative or reactionary side. 0 f con¬ 
temporary movements I can only find that 
he supported the higher education of 
women and University Extension. For 
democracy in all its forms he naturally had 
“ a deep hatred ” (ii. 34). Macaulay was “ a 
wretched impostor ” (i. 90). After a brief 
sympathy with the cause of Italian nation¬ 
ality, Hort finds the North Italians only too 
lucky in being governed by Germans. Their 
decrepitude of mind and body is hopeless, 
being the slow result of their own fearful 
wickedness. “ Of course, life ean only 
return to them through the Church, but 
that seems hopeless ” (i. 297). When the 
war of ’59 begins, there is “no gleam of 
hope in it looked at from any side,” and it 
may lead to the destruction of England. 
Piedmont’s foreign policy is “ insanely 
wicked” (i. 405-6). When all danger of 
Italy’s becoming a French province has 
passed, he turns on Oavour, who “ believes 
in nothing but lies and bayonets,” and does 
not know what morality means (i. 432). 
During the American War his sympathies 
are with the South; and quite indepen¬ 
dently of its right to secede, he wishes 
the American Union to be shivered to pieces, 
as a constant menaoe to true civilisation, 
animated by the principle of lawless force, 
and tending to reduce us to the gorilla 
state (i. 459). When he whom a Southern 
general has called “ the one supreme man 
in forty millions ” perished by an assassin’s 
pistol, Hort sneers at “ the newest hero- 
worship,” and finds that “ we are worship¬ 
ping our noble selves in the shape of poor 
Lincoln, as we did in those of Cobden and 
Prince Albert ” (ii. 36). After all, the age 
that set up such ideals could not have been 
wholly contemptible. In 1866 he suddenly 
discovers that Cavour was “ a most true and 
devoted patriot ”; but this is said to dis¬ 
parage Bismarck, in whom he “cannot 
discover any noble end or noble feeling” 
(ii. 66 ). Although possessing that high 
moral tone in whioh the continental states¬ 
men are so deficient, Mr. Gladstone equally 
fails to satisfy our critic. In the Reform 
speech of 1864 he makes a most annoying 
appeal to “ natural rights,” and as a Home- 
Ruler in 1886 “ seems to discard convictions 
for feelings and wishes” (ii. 341). After 
1880 Hort ceased to vote for the Liberals. 
One wonders that he had supported them so 
long; for a good while before he had given 
it as his deliberate opinion that, “in spite, 
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of the great and growing evil in the 
upper classes, if their virtual supremacy is 
destroyed the history of England is nearly 
at an end ” (ii. 80). 

Political discernment is not, perhaps, to 
be expected from a secluded scholar. But 
the same weary fastidiousness prevented 
Hort from doing any really great work in 
his own proper province of theology. To 
begin with, his position as regarded 
Church parties could never be defined. 
He disliked greatly being called Broad 
Church; but perhaps this was only in re¬ 
ference to schemes for relaxing the terms 
of communion (ii. 182). At any rate, his 
cautious admission of having “ perhaps 
more in common with the Liberal party 
than with the others,” combined with an 
acknowledgment that he had been “ deeply 
influenced by Maurice’s boobs ” (ib. loo), 
fairly entitles us to call him “Broad” in 
the popular sense. His views about the 
Atonement and eternal punishment were 
apparently identical with Maurice’s; as 
regards other points they were advanced 
enough. The story of the Fall is a vivid 
way of saying that men are not so good as 
God meant or wished them to be (ib. 329). 
I gather from a letter to his daughter 
(ii. 225) that to talk about being tempted 
by the devil is a vivid way of saying that we 
are in danger of being led astray by the pride 
and rebelliousness of our own wills. There 
are unlimited possibilities in such a method 
of interpretation; and, in fact, as manipu¬ 
lated by Strauss, it led to a complete vola¬ 
tilisation of the supernatural. Authority 
may be invoked to draw the line; and Hort 
sympathised with the High Church in their 
respect for this principle—he even went the 
length of calling Protestantism “paren¬ 
thetical and temporary” (ib. 31). But a 
casual remark that “ it is difficult to imagine 
how the study of Councils has been found 
compatible with the theory which requires 
us to find Conciliar utterances Divine ” (ib. 
177) sends us to sea again. If he accepts 
“the earlier Creeds” (ib. 155), it is on 
their own merits and as a matter of private 
judgment, for his unfavourable opinion of 
the so-called Ath&nasian Creed is expressed 
in remarkably plain language (ib. 140). 

Consistently to reinterpret Catholic doc¬ 
trines and their evidences in terms of 
modern thought was beyond the power of 
Hort, or perhaps of any theologian. But 
he might well have set forth the conditions 
under which the Christian message was first 
delivered to mankind, and the process by 
which it gradually made way among them. 
This, or something like this, was, in fact, 
the life’s task he first set himself, and 
the central interest round which all 
his studies converged. But what Matthew 
Arnold so unkindly said of Maurice 
may be repeated with far greater truth 
of Maurice’s most learned disciple. He 
spent all his life beating about the bush 
without ever starting the hare. Maurice 
may not have caught his hare, or what he 
started may have been rather a hawk than 
a hare; but he did really start something. 
Hort never got so far; it may even be 
doubted whether he beat the bush or only 
botanised a little about it. He has left us 
the memory of a life consecrated to high 


duties and pure affections, but he has left 
the problems of religion where he found 
them. This perfect flower of Eugby and 
Cambridge teaching was sterilised by over¬ 
culture, and instead of yielding fruit yielded 
only the exquisite perfume still exhaled 
from the letters that now lie spread before 
us, to borrow the words of his own favourite 
poet, like “ petals from blown roses on the 
grass.” 

It speaks well for the admiration and 
affection inspired by Dr. Hort that such 
a mass of his correspondence should have 
been preserved. But a selection of the 
more important letters would be welcomed 
by a wider public than these two thick 
volumes are likely to reach. Mr. A. F. 
Hort, who has done his work as a bio¬ 
grapher with such tact and delicacy, would 
add to its value by reprinting only what is 
of general interest. It remains to point 
out two small inaccuracies. The Nemesis of 
Faith was not written by E. H. Froude, as 
stated on p. 96 of vol. i., but by J. A. 
Froude the historian ; and the hotel at 
Saas-Fee, where Hort spent his last summer, 
was certainly opened before 1885 (ii. 188), 
though how long I cannot say. 

Alfred W. Bexn. 


The Aentid of Virgil. Books I.-VI, Trans¬ 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin. (Black¬ 
woods.) 

No one who is interested in the problem of 
translation can be indifferent to the theory 
or to the example of Sir Theodore Martin. 
One shrinks from thinking how many years 
have passed since he revealed a new world 
of enchantment, by his version of “ Faust: 
Part I.,” to youthful minds, innocent of 
German, of the Erdgeist, of Gretchen, and 
of the Brocken. And now, with natural 
force apparently unabated, he enters the 
lists of the great Virgilian tournament, to 
touch the shields of Dryden, Morris, Con- 
ington, and many another hero, in the 
joust where no one eTer quite wins the 
prize. If to the present writer bis version 
of Yirgil seems a little calm, a little stiff 
and monotonous, in comparison with his 
“ Faust,” it may well be that there is no 
falling-off in power, but that youthful 
enthusiasm dies, though it dies hard. As 
Miss Yeley writes in her exquisite poem 
“ A Closed Book ” : 

“ He gave our fancy wings, and in its flight 
No fault, no failure could it stoop to note ; 
Perhaps we read the book he meant to write. 

Not that he wrote.” 

In any case, we may say with the poetess: 

“ O dreams that flickered in the firelight glow, 

Be his your praise ! ” 

In the very interesting “Envoi” (pp. 
v.-xiv) the translator tells us his theories 
of translation, and his reasons for preferring 
blank verse as the best English representa¬ 
tive of the epic hexameter. 

“ The necessities of rhyme must hamper the 
most skilful translator, and infinitely increase 
the difficulty, always great enough, of convey¬ 
ing to the reader the impression which the 
original makes upon the scholar’s mind, not 
only by the poetic imagina'ion and invention, 
but also by the modulated language of the 
verse. A translator always moves more or less 


in fetters. The poet writes under an inspiration, 
which, almost unoonsciously to himself, brings 
with it its own harmonies of expression, so that 
in effect all the finest poetry is ‘ to its own 
music chanted.’ Without this inspiration, the 
translator has to try to catch it at second hand, 
and to find the best equivalent he can for the 
diction and rhythm of the original.” 

Nothing can be truer : nor would I argue 
for a moment against the fitness of blank 
verse to represent Yirgil. But, as an argu¬ 
ment against rhyme, it seems to me to 
allege difficulties which are equally incident 
to blank verse. Granted that a translator 
must “ try to catch the inspiration at second 
hand,” it does not follow that rhyme will 
be an extra fetter to him. That depends on 
his capacity, on his particular gift in 
working out those compensations, those 
“latitudes of expansion,” whioh Sir Theo¬ 
dore Martin (p. xiii.) fully recognises as 
indispensable. In some respects the special 
charm of Virgil, his echo or undertone of 
feeling, seems to me more approachable in 
rhyme, by such a master of rhyming as Sir 
Theodore Martin, than in blank verse, 
unless the latter were Tennyson’e. But 
who will not regret that Tennyson's in¬ 
tention of translating Aeneid vi. into blank 
verse (p. xiii.) was never fulfilled ? There 
are parts of Aeneas’ journey among the 
shades which, one feels inclined to say, 
could only be translated by the hand that 
wrote how Lancelot drifted, in search of 
purification, over the sea in storm, and 
reached the enchanted towers of Carbonek. 

However, there is, no doubt, a strong 
presumption that an English epie should 
be in blank verse; and, if so. why not an 
English version of Yirgil ? Sir Theodore 
Martin does not tell us how many pre¬ 
decessors he has had in this particular 
effort, though he mentions, of course, 
Surrey’s fragment, the earliest existing 
specimen of heroic blank verse. There is 
a complete version by Canon Thornhill, 
which, notwithstanding its diffuseness and 
other faults, deserves to be better known. 

Headers of the Academy will be glad to 
see in what degree the translator can 
adjust the style and swing of his blank 
verse to varying but characteristic passages 
of the original. Here is the scene of 
Aeneas’ galleys escaping from the blinded 
Polyphemus: 

“ To our oars we bend, 

And, vying each with each, sweep through the 
brine. 

He felt the stir, and, as our voice struck 
Upon his oar, he turned to follow them; 

But as ho could not reach ns with his hand, 

Nor yet keep pace with the Ionian waves 
In following us, he raised a yell so wild 
That the great ocean quaked through all its 
waves, 

Italia shook, affrighted to its core. 

And through its winding caverns Aetna roared. 
While from the forests and the mountain steeps 
: The whole Cyclopean horde rush wildly down, 
And fill up all the beach. In helpless rage 
The brotherhood Aetnean glare at us— 

A dread assemblage, lilting high their heads. 

As skyward oaks, or cypresses cone-wreathed. 
Uplift their soaring crests in Jove’s great woods, 
Or Dian’s grove, (sharp terror makes our crews 
Shake out their tackling anyhow and spread 
Tneir sails at full to catch a favouring wind.” 

This—and the same may be said of other 
purely descriptive passages — shows the 
translator favourably: the verse moves, the 
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animated scene is described with animation. 
In spite of Conington’s plea, I venture to 
doubt if the real meaning of fluctus aequart 
is “ to keep pact with waves ”—it is depth, 
not speed, that is in point; the line in 
the original describing the hollow rumble 
of Aetna needs a far more sonorous render¬ 
ing; “Italia affrighted to its cart" is not 
quite a happy phrase. But if Virgil were 
all like this passage, the translator might 
well be reckoned completely successful. 
Where, however, there is a touch of mystic 
imagination in the original, this straight¬ 
forward and rhythmical, but somewhat 
monotonous, blank verse seems to fail in 
impressiveness. Here is the version of 
the weird portents that harass the love-lorn 
Dido, at Sichaeus’ shrine, or in her dreams 
(bk. iv., 11. 460-70): 

“ From it, when darksome night shat in the earth, 
Voices were heard to issue, words that seemed 
The words of her dead lord that called to her; 
And from the house-tops oft one lonely owl 
Would with its shrill funereal chaunt complain, 
And into shrieks of wail its dirge prolong. 
Predictions, too, by seers of olden time, 
Prophetical of doom, affright her soul. 

In dreams Aeneas fiercely gives her chase, 

Flying before him, wild with spasms of fear; 
And evermore she seems left all alone. 

And, uncompanioned, evermore to tread 
An endless road, seeking for Tyrians through 
Unpeopled wastes; like frenzied Peatheus she, 
When he fees troops of Furies, and two suns, 
And duplicated Thebes, before him rise.” 

What is lacking here, when we compare it 
with the original ? I think, the unmistak¬ 
able sympathy of Virgil with these ghostly 
fears. The original is one long shiver at 
the supernatural; the translation reads like 
a vigorous record of some one else’s alarm. 
Ooleridge could have rendered it, or Tenny¬ 
son when he was in the mood: 

“ Before that last weird battle in the west 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill’d 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Qawain blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling ' Hollow, hollow all delight! ’ ” 

Shakspere does it without an effort. If, 
tried by that standard, Sir Theodore Martin 
fails to reach Virgil’s level—well, let some 
other critic blame him ! 

Once more, in the memorable speech of 
Anchises in bk. vi., let us see now the 
translator handles, in its Latin form, the 
deepest thought of Greece. 

“ Within the darkness of their dungeon pent. 

Men look not upward to the heaven beyond ; 

Nor even, when life is o’er, do all the ills 
And plagues, thaterewhile did their bodies taint, 
Depart, so deep are they perforce engrained 
Into their being by long years of sin. 

Therefore by pensl sufferings must they make 
Atonement for misdeeds of former days. 

Some high uphung are to the winds exposed, 
From some their leprosy of guilt is cleansed 
In ocean's depths, or purged away by fire. 

Each soul its special penance has to bear.” 

Here, also, though there are several fine 
lines, the blank verse seems to move stiffly: 
it has the gravity, without the swing, of the 
original, and the effect is rather that of 
sermonising than of music. In a word, the 
flexibility of Virgil’s style is not fully repre¬ 
sented by this strenuous but monotonous 
blank verse, though his strength and 
dignity are. 

It may be useful to note some small over¬ 
sights, corrigible in a second edition. On 


p. 9, 11. 10, 11, a conspicuous rhyming 
couplet appears amid the blank verse; ana 
in 1. 4 the name Hioneus seems either to 
have the o long, or to be a word of five 
syllables: Virgil takes neither view of it. 
Other proper names fare badly— t.g., on 
p. 16, Him should be Ilus ; on p. 119 we 
have Thapsas and Plemmtrium; on p. 133, 
Garamantis is wrongly treated as a noun, 
instead of an adjective. 

E D. A. Morshf.ad. 


“ A History of Auricular Confession and 

Indulgences in the Latin Church.”— 

Vol. III. : Indulgences. By H. 0. Lea, 

LL.D. (Sonnenschein.) 

The concluding volume of Dr. Lea’s great 
work has all the good qualities of its pre¬ 
decessors. It is marked by the same 
industry, by the like fulness and richness 
of information and of materials. It is a 
really valuable work, and will remain of 
great utility to the student for consultation, 
for reference, for information; but it will 
not be more than this. Dr. Lea endeavours 
to write with impartiality. His conclusions 
are generally just; but his work just misses 
what, with a little more exact scholarship, 
a somewhat wider and deeper acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history and theology, it 
might have been: namely, the standard and 
authoritative book on the subject of which 
it treats, for those outside the Roman 
Catholic Church. With all its excellencies, 
and they are many; with all its usefulness 
in the number and character of the authors 
cited, and the full references given to them 
in the footnotes; with the facsimiles, and 
copious index—in spite of all these merits, 
it is a work which just leaves something to 
be desired. 

In the first place, no adequate history is 
given of the previous use of the word 
“ indulgentia,” either in the legislation of 
Justinian or of its meaning as simply pardon 
or remission in the early Church ; yet it was 
probably the influence of both these signifi¬ 
cations which moulded the after history of 
the word, and of the things which it implied. 
Thus, too, when treating of what are called 
real Indulgences, or indulgenced objects, the 
relation of these to the cult and use of 
relics, which began so early in the Church, 
is not sufficiently indicated; though the 
mental connexion of the two is very close. 

In his citations and translations Dr. Lea 
sometimes unfortunately just forces the 
note: not to a great extent, perhaps, but 
sufficiently to prevent absolute confidence in 
his guidance. We give two examples, in 
order that our readers may not exaggerate 
this failing. The Council of Trent says, 
“ Quum potestas conferendi indulgentias a 
Christo Ecclesiae concessa sit.” This is 
rendered, “ The power to grant indulgences 
was divinely conferred by Christ Himself ” 
(p. 4 and note). Again, p. 266, note 1: 

“If we are to believe Feller (Diot. Hist. s.v. 
Raynaud), the incurable tendency to dishonesty 
of the Carmelites so modified this work that 
when it appeared in print Eaynaud disavowed 
it, which did not prevent them at his death 
from paying him funeral honours in all their 
convents.” 


Feller says: 

“Mais il dtSsavoua ensuite ce traite, oomtne 
ayant etc altere par une main etrangere depuis 
le commencement jusqu’4 la fin. Les carmea 
ne laisserent pas de lui rendre les honneurs 
fonebres dans tous les couvens de l’ordre.” 

But when we have said this we have well- 
nigh exhausted our censures. We will now 
indicate briefly the real value of the work. 
Dr. Lea traces well the development of 
medieval and modern Indulgences, the suc¬ 
cessive phases which they have passed 
through, the differing uses and purposes to 
which they have been applied, the periods for 
which they were granted—so comparatively 
short at first, and almost unlimited in later 
times. He follows their history through the 
Crusades and later, as a substantial pecuni¬ 
ary aid to war against the Infidel; the early 
grants of them chiefly for building churches 
and bridges, afterwards extended to almost 
every necessity, or supposed necessity, 
whether of the Church or of the Papacy. 
How in Spain the sale of the Cruzada Indul¬ 
gence became an important item in the 
revenues of the Crown. He shows how inevit¬ 
able were frauds and abuses, so long as In¬ 
dulgences were farmed out to pardoners and 
quaestiarii. He describes how the theo¬ 
logical import of them was changed when 
they were supplied from the treasury of the 
merits of Christ and of the Saints, and 
applied by way of suffrage to the remission 
of torture, and to the release of souls in 
Purgatory. So many were the abuses and 
frauds of all kinds connected with this sale, 
that an outbreak against them must have 
come sooner or later; but they are to be 
regarded as the occasion only, not as the 
cause, of the [Reformation begun by Luther. 
At the Council of Trent, and afterwards, the 
whole system of money payment for Indul¬ 
gences was forbidden, and for a time the 
granting of them was restricted. In nothing 
was the difference which this change made 
seen more than in the Jubilees. As long 
as Indulgences were sold, a Jubilee year 
brought vast sums to the Papal treasury; 
but “since the sixteenth century we may 
fairly assume that every Jubilee has been 
a not inconsiderable burden io the Holy 
See.” But since the eighteenth century 
the prodigality in granting Indulgences 
has again increased, till it now vies with 
the utmost lavishness of medieval times. 
There is hardly a religious service, hardly 
a customary prayer, hardly a pious invoca¬ 
tion or ejaculation, which does not carry 
some Indulgence with it; and those given to, 
or to be earned by, members of pious con¬ 
fraternities are enormous. Additions have 
been made to these even since Dr. Lea 
penned his MS. Such are those attached 
to the scapulary of N.D. of Good Counsel, 
to which Leo. XIII. has affixed his name ; 
those connected with the festival and office 
of the Miraculous Medal; and especially 
those of the Pious Union of St. Antony of 
Padua, which include “ participation in all 
the good works which are continually being 
done in all the world by more than 16,000 
monks, more than 20,000 nuns, and some 
3,000,000, of Tertiary Franciscans.” No 
wonder the promoters write, “Here is a 
most easy and profitable Association.” 
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Dr. Lea brings out well the great un¬ 
certainty of the effect of Indulgences. The 
extreme rigorist view is that scarcely any 
one, perhaps no one, has ever gained 
a Plenary Indulgence ; that Indulgences 
are applied to the souls in Purgatory 
only by way of suffrage, and that 
it is in the knowledge of God alone 
whether that suffrage be effectual or no. 
The extreme lax view is that they act ex 
opere operate, and that being in a state of 
sin does not hinder the effect of [the In¬ 
dulgence; and this is some of the latest 
teaching concerning those applied to souls 
in Purgatory. Between these extremes the 
gradations of opinion and belief are endless. 

Dr. Lea fairly states all the pleas that are 
put forth in favour of Indulgences. His 
conclusion is this: 

“ The revolt of the sixteenth century was the 
most fortunate event for both parties to the 
strife. Progressive demoralisation had reached 
a point at which, unless checked from the out¬ 
side, the Church would speedily have become 
an unmixed evil. . . .” 

Then, after allusion to the historical changes 
which he has recounted, and the effect of 
them, he adds: 

‘ Thus the tie between the Church and its, 
children has been strengthened, its organisation 
has been perfected, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it has entered upon a new career 
of even wider influence and prosperity than 
that which has preceded it. Many times in its 
history has the Church shown its marvellous 
skill in meeting the vicissitudes which threatened 
it, but never has its adaptability to new con¬ 
ditions been manifested more ably than in the 
long development, not even yet concluded, of 
the Counter-Reformation.” 

Is not this only another way of saying 
that all which purifies the Church necessarily 
strengthens it ? It is the answer of history 
to those who thought that with the loss of 
the sale of Indulgences the [Romish Church 
would die of inanition, and to those who 
fondly imagine that the loss of temporal 
power must be the diminution of spiritual 
authority. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Hambies in Galloway. By Malcolm McL. 

Harper. (Dalbeattie: Fraser; London: 

Fisher Unwin.) 

The writer of this notice happened, one 
day last autumn, to be on Birrenswark, in 
Dumfriesshire, with a party of archae¬ 
ologists, when one of his friends, a Southron, 
pointed to the blue Galloway hills in the 
distant west, and said, “ I suppose that’s 
Crockett’s country.” The present writer, 
who is an old Galloway man, now seldom in 
the Province, answered humbly, “ I suppose 
it is,” and gazed sadly at his ain countrie 
now conquered and annexed and renamed. 

Mr. Harper’s book comes to him with 
much comfort. Its picturesque and, at the 
same time, exact descriptions of places and 
scenes charm him back into the past, a 
quarter of a century before the annexation, 
when he walked, meeting few strangers, 
over most of Mr. Harper’s ground, both in 
the Stewartry and in the Shire. 

But it is idle to mourn over those primi¬ 
tive days; Galloway has now become, once 


for all, a tourist district, and it is fortunate 
that the necessary guide-book is so excep¬ 
tionally good as Mr. Harper has made it. 

Rambles in Galloway is a guide-book 
which no serious tourist in Galloway can 
do without—and Galloway deserves, in a 
special degree, to be taken seriously, for 
there are few districts in Scotland which 
have more to interest the anthropologist 
and the historian. 

But Mr. Harper’s book is considerably 
more than a guide-book, clear and practical 
as to routes, with a good general map, 
and interesting topographical and historical 
descriptions of places to be visited, often 
helped by effective wood-cuts. It is also a 
book which has a good deal to tell the 
student who consults it at home. The 
archaeologist and ecclesiastical historian 
will find it particularly rich, for instance, 
in references to sculptured and inscribed 
stones; and the descriptions of these are 
accompanied by excellent illustrations. 
Indeed, with regard to all the numerous 
records, architectural and monumental, of 
the long ecclesiastical history of Galloway, 
from Ninian to Claverhouse, Mr. Harper’s 
work is especially strong. Again, the 
student of Scottish literature will be attracted 
by another strong point of the book—the 
attention paid throughout to the poetry 
of the Province. In this connexion Mr. 
Harper’s description of the personality 
and surroundings of William Nicholson, 
the author of Aiken-drum, the Brownie 
of Blednoch, is of special interest. As to 
the past social conditions of Galloway in 
country and burgh, there is also much in 
Mr. Harper’s pages that is both instructive 
and amusing. 

On the subject of folk-lore and popular 
superstitions Mr. Harper is not so strong as 
on the other subjects mentioned. There is, 
or was up to a comparatively short time 
ago, a good deal of folk-lore in Galloway, 
similar to that collected by Mr. Atkinson in 
his charming Forty Tears in a Moorland 
Parish. The present writer trusts that Mr. 
Harper is in error when he says (apparently 
with a feeling of satisfaction, p. 10) that 
“one of the . . . results of the increased 
diffusion of knowledge is the almost total 
disbelief in popular superstitions at one 
time so prevalent [in Galloway].” At any 
rate, some good Galloway ghost-stories and 
witch-stories, like Mr. Atkinson’s Yorkshire 
ones, would have added to the attraction 
and value of Mr. Harper’s book. There is 
one story, in particular, of this class which 
Mr. Harper might safely have put in, 
for there is actually what may be called 
“monumental evidence” of its truth. On 
a flat rock beneath the Burrow Head the 
cloven footprints of the Devil are plainly to 
be seen, and beside them the footprints of a 
man ; and stretching out into the sea from 
the flat rock are two or three rocky arches 
of a bridge. It was here that the Devil 
and Michael Scott danced together to cele¬ 
brate the beginning of a bridge which the 
Devil was going to build for Michael Scott 
across to the Isle of Man; but they 
quarrelled, and the bridge never got beyond 
the third arch. Mr. Harper makes no 
mention of the “Devil’s Footsteps” in his 
account of the Burrow Head. It would 


surely have been good for the traveller, 
conducted by Mr. Harper to the edge of 
the great cliff with which Scotland ends, to 
know, or—if Mr. Harper, in spite of the 
“ monumental evidence,” objects to the 
word—to believe, at least for a little while, 
that the great Magician was here too, 
whose “words cleft Eildon hills in three,” 
whom Dante saw in Hell: 

“ Michele Scotto . . . che veramente 
Celle magiche frode seppe il giuoco.” 

This is the only fault the present writer 
can find with Mr. Harper—that he does not 
believe in ghosts and witches and fairies 
and the like. In all other respects his book 
is worthy of Galloway, a Province beautiful, 
and set in the middle place of Britain, as 
the traveller will understand who climbs 
Cairnsmore of Fleet with Mr. Harper, and 
sees from its top the proverbial “Five 
Kingdoms,” as the present writer saw them 
one clear day long ago—Scotland, England, 
The Isle of Man, Ireland—and, overhead, 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

J. A. Stewart. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Where Two Tides Meet. By H. F. Buller. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Anthony Blake's Experiment. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher. By Adeline 
Sergeant. (Heinemann.) 

Four Women in the Case. By Annie Thomas. 
(White.) 

False Coin or True ? By F. F. Montresor. 
(Hutchinson.) 

An Odd Career. By G. B. Fitzgerald. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Inn by the Shore. By Florence Warden. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Fearsome Island. By A. Kinross. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Although conceived and written in the 
mildest of veins, and guiltless of a sentence 
which could make even our youngest 
daughter blush, Where Two Tides Meet will 
be found fairly entertaining. There is a 
good deal of really tolerable society gossip, 
an excellent description of a yacht race; 
and the denouement, if not exactly sensa¬ 
tional, is sufficiently surprising to furnish 
an agreeable finish. The scene is a seaside 
watering-place; and the romance of the 
story is connected with Charles Stewart, a 
young man with great capacities for flirta¬ 
tion but no pecuniary resources, and Mary 
Merlin, whose mother holds a large family 
property, with power to bequeath it as she 
likes. Mrs. Merlin’s contemptuous rejec¬ 
tion of Stewart as a suitor for her daughter, 
and her complete defeat when a remarkable 
discovery places him in the position of 
being actually entitled to the estates of 
which she has hitherto been considered 
mistress, are commonplace devices of fiction, 
but in the present case they lose nothing in 
the telling. 

Anthony Blake's Experiment is merely an 
episode in the life of a cynical and cold¬ 
blooded scoundrel, who has been disappointed 

in some love a iir at home and sets up a 
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bachelor establishment in Paris. He makes 
the acquaintance of Armande Duparc, 
known upon the boards of the Gent Folies 
Theatre as Lise Favelle. She is an extra¬ 
ordinary example of fresh, youthful inno¬ 
cence, combined with a shrewdness and 
honesty of character which enables her to 
keep herself pure, even while singing songs 
of the most ribald and indecent character 
for the amusement of a low-class audience. 
Blake, in a lordly sort of way, takes this 
girl up “ as a study ”; and, having succeeded 
in gaining her affections, deceives her by a 
sham marriage, and after a year or two 
throws her over and returns to England. 
The sequel is uninteresting and even tire¬ 
some, while the utter immunity from punish¬ 
ment enjoyed by the heartless author of so 
much trouble will probably strike readers 
as being singularly inappropriate. For 
all that, the characters are sharply and 
graphically drawn; and though the book is 
painful reading, the scenes are vivid and 
dramatic. 

The author of The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher 
has established a reputation which will 
certainly not be weakened by the present 
volume. No fault can be found with her 
vigorous portraiture of Michael Drage, the 
last of a decayed race, and a gentleman, 
though mixing on terms of equality with 
the peasants of his native village, and by 
profession merely keeper and showman of 
the locally famous Ashdale caves. A fine, 
stalwart fellow, refined in feeling, though 
somewhat uncouth in expression, he is sub¬ 
ject to fits of ungovernable passion; and 
having fallen desperately in love with the 
artist Sibyl Fletcher—who, after the rupture 
of her engagement with Clem Atherley, has 
sought temporary retirement from the 
world in Ashdale — we find him on one 
occasion seizing her round the waist and 
threatening death for both by drowning 
unless she consents to marry him. This, 
in her terror, she agrees to do, and sub¬ 
sequently discovers that she entertains a 
genuine regard and admiration for her 
hot-headed suitor, and becomes his wife 
without the least regret. But Michael, 
when calmer considerations have prevailed, 
not only bitterly regrets his impetuosity, 
but is unable to believe in the reality of 
his wife’s affection, and persists in thinking 
that she has married him merely in dutiful 
performance of her promise. Hence arise 
misunderstandings and some unpleasant¬ 
ness, until explanations take place, and all 
is made up. As a minor incident, the 
episode of Olem Atherley and his wife, 
whs, after a long spell of unhappy married 
life, are at length reconciled to each other 
through the mediation of Sibyl, is 
charmingly described; and the whole story 
is cast in a powerful mould. 

There are some distinctive and original 
characters in Four Women in the Case. The 
central figure is Jenny Wyvera, of the 
Manor House, Mellor, who comes to visit 
her aunt, Mrs. Sutherland, residing in a 
state of genteel poverty, with her daughters, 
Gladys, Maud, and Vere, at a small house 
in the West End. Arnold Blatchley, a good- 
looking but contemptibly selfish young 
barrister, wins the heart of Yore Suther¬ 


land, and then persuades her to marry his 
friend, Waring, in order that he may be 
enabled to get some money out of the latter, 
though upon what plea the money is ex¬ 
tracted is not quite clear. Then Donald 
Oleeve, a married man living on unpleasant 
terms with his wife, makes the acquaintance 
of Jenny Wyvem, and the pair fall in love 
with each other, the fact of his marriage 
being kept a secret until an abrupt dis¬ 
closure takes place. However, the wife 
conveniently dies, and the lovers are made 
happy. As with all Mrs. Gudlip’s novels, 
the treatment is workmanlike throughout, 
and the story interesting; but there are no 
exceptional features which call for remark. 

Passengers journeying from Bristol to 
London do not alight at Gharing Gross, as 
it is suggested that they do on p. 22 of 
False Coin or True? This, however, is a 
slip which does not detract from the merits 
of a novel written with remarkable vigour 
and originality, much as the subject-matter 
may remind us of another popular novel of 
the day. Linda, domestic drudge in the 
employ of Mrs. Swainson, of Bristol, is 
rescued from her miserable lot by Monsieur 
Moreze, mesmerist, and general provider of 
variety entertainments. There is a fine 
scene where John Maclean, a braw Scot, 
gets up in the middle of a performance and 
denounces the “works of the devil,” as 
exhibited in the influence over Linda which 
this foreigner seemed to possess through 
his mesmeric power. From this time forth 
the action of the tale is a game between 
the Scotchman and the conjuror for the 
ultimate possession of Linda. And here 
an opportunity is excellently utilised of a 
contrast between the two men, together 
with a well-told tale of the conflict between 
love and gratitude on the part of the girl. 
An unscrupulous libertine, Moreze has, for 
some marvellous reason, held Linda in 
respect, and has even lost his heart to her. 
She herslf loves Maolean, and escapes from 
her employer with a view to effecting her 
marriage; but endures to have her engage¬ 
ment broken off with him rather than 
forego the duty of returning to nurse in 
his illness the man who has befriended her 
and rescued her from a life of poverty and 
privation. It is a thoroughly well-written 
and enjoyable book. 

In the publication of An Odd Career we 
have an indication of the feverish haste and 
consequent oarelessness with which books 
are pushed on the market in the present 
day. The title on the cover is as stated 
above, but all through the book the pages 
are headed “ A Strange Career.” The dis¬ 
crepancy is only trifling, of course, and 
worthy of nothing more than a passing 
notice; but it may be remarked that neither 
title is of much use as regards indicating 
the subject matter of the book. George 
Maclean is an illegitimate son of Sir George 
Maclean and Adele Billot. He is educated 
up to the age of nineteen with his aunt, 
Mrs. Hamlyn, Adele’s sister, and after 
graduating at Oxford becomes an earnest 
East-end clergyman, ultimately marrying 
an heiress of pious and philanthropic views. 
There is nothing odd or strange in all this. 
Some acute remarks are to be found here 
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and there, with an occasional stroke of 
humour, and the characters are carefully 
and even laboriously drawn; but there is no 
pretence of a plot, and the incidents are not 
of a sufficiently stimulating character to 
keep a reader absorbed in the narrative. 

Miss Florence Warden is unrivalled in a 
certain department of fiction. The Inn by 
the Shore exhibits her at her best. It is full 
of marvellous mystery; and, to the credit of 
the author, it must be confessed that the 
clue to the mystery is exceedingly difficult 
to find in advance. There is, of course, an 
inn by the shore, for Miss Warden does not 
give meaningless titles to her books; and it 
is tenanted by George Claris and his niece 
Nellie, a young lady of superior attractions, 
who succeeds in captivating Mr. Clifford 
King, a barrister visiting the neighbourhood. 
An unpleasant notoriety attaches, however, 
to the hostelry, on account of midnight 
thefts of jewellery and other valuables from 
the persons of visitors, and all the evidence 
points to Nellie as the oulprit; indeed, both 
Clifford King and, subsequently, a detective 
are distinctly conscious of being robbed by 
a woman while occupying a bedroom there 
for the night. These nefarious incidents, 
together with a downright murder, fill up 
the measure of sensation until the last 
chapter is reached and the veil is lifted. 
The explanation, when it does come, oer- 
tainly levies a considerable tax upon one’s 
credulity, but readers of this particular 
species of literature are not as a rule 
severely fastidious or critical. 

Silas Fordred, master mariner of Hythe, 
was, in the year 1538, cast ashore upon an 
island, presumably one of the West Indian 
group. Here he meets with marvellous 
adventures, which are detailed in The Fear¬ 
some Island, and are attributed to magic 
influences. The gentleman who arranges 
and publishes these records explains the 
magic as being merely the handiwork of 
one Don Diego Bodriguez, expelled from 
Spain towards the end of the fifteenth 
century on account of oertain “hellish 
inventions,” which seem to have been 
anticipations of some of our most notable 
modern scientific discoveries, from lucifer 
matches up to the electric light. This 
hypothesis gives some vraisemblance to an 
otherwise impossible story. 

John Barrow Alle>- 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

“ The International Critical CoitMXff- 
TABY.” —A Critical and Exegctical Commentary 
on the Gospel according to at. Mark. By the 
Rev. Ezra P. Gould. (Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark.) Prof. Gould’s commentary is entirely 
on the same plan as that on the Epistle to the 
Romans in the same series, and is based on 
the now widely accepted hypothesis that the 
Second Gospel is the principal source of 
Matthew and Luke, being the first English 
commentary which aocepts this solution of the 
synoptio problem. It is, of course, a part of 
this theory that Mark, according to the testi¬ 
mony of Papias, derived most of his information 
from the Apostle Peter ; but Prof. Gould is of 
opinion that he also used, to a limited extent, 
the Logia subsequently incorporated in 
canonical Matthew. The writer’s attitude 
towards the Gospel miracles may be described 
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, aa semi-rationalistic. Declining to accept the 
^ dictum that “ miracles do not happen,” he 
considers himself bound by the testimony of Peter 
1 to believe that happen they did. Yet he hints a 

I doubt whether Jairus’ daughter was really dead, 
though not doubting that the Evangelist thought 
so ; and in the case of the Gadarene demoniacs 
he invites us to “ leave out the elements of the 

II story contributed by the idea of possession,” 

1 and to believe that the destruction of the swine 

' 1 was occasioned by some paroxysm of the 
lunatic himself.” He seems, however, to have 
i no difficulty in accepting the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand, supported as it is 
by the witness of all the Evangelists, although, 
at the same time, conscious that nothing short 
of a new oreation is implied in the facts as they 
are represented. On such matters Prof. Gould 
writes with scholarly judgment and moderation. 
The prefatory essays will be found to make an 
excellent introduction to the study of this 
Gospel, and the textual notes are sufficiently 
full for all ordinary purposes. On the whole, 
the book affords few opportunities for the 
minute critio. On p. 19, however, there is 
an obvious misprint —fiov for avrov. “ Shut 
up ” is soarcely to be commended as a transla¬ 
tion of <p!fid8itTi. E.Y. and A.Y. seem to 
be used quite indifferently for Authorised 
Version. “ Apothegm ” is perhaps the correct 
spelling in the U.S. for “ apophthegm,” and 
we have {passim ) such Americanisms as 
“ belong with ” and “ belong together.” 

“Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.” —The Books of Nahum, Hahakkuk, 
and Zephaniah. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. B. Davidson. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) To edit an antiquated translation of 
any part of the prophetio writings with exe- 
getical notes is a work of huge difficulty, but 
Prof. Davidson is equal to the task. The most 
important corrections of the version are skil¬ 
fully introduced into the commentary, and the 
student is furnished with a few useful references 
to recent critical authorities. These might with 
advantage have been somewhat increased, nor 
should the error have been committed (p. 120) 
of asoribing to Budde (1893) the correction of 
Zeph. ii. 1, long ago made by an English 
scholar. Prof. Davidson’s tendency, in criticism 
of the text as well as in the higher criticism, is 
to a paralysing scepticism. It is satisfactory, 
however, that in Hab. ii. 4 he distinctly 
states that the right reading is, "Behold, the 
. . ., his soul is not npright in him . . . 
adding, with perfect justice, that the missing 
noun has not yet been recovered (“no accept¬ 
able suggestion has been made ”). The whole 
note is an excellent one. The Arabic language 
and literature are sometimes referred to with 
more or less felicity. In the much-disputed 
passage, Hab. ii. 7, the commentator is tempted, 
“in lieu of anything better,” to think that 
Huzzab (so in received text and in the English 
Version) may be misvocalised for hazzab, “ the 
litter, or palanquin,” and that this is a term 
for the lady who is carried in a litter (for which 
an Arabic analogy is quoted). This is a proof 
rather of learning than of critical insight. The 
whole passage has lately been cleared up 
through the ingenuity of Mr. Panl Ruben; 
Prof. Davidson is evidently not a reader 
of ' the Academy, or he would have 
noticed the correction in a letter printed 
so long ago as March 8. Then, if we 
turn to the introductions, there is not a little 
provocative of criticism. Prof. Davidson has 
long been noted for his conciliatory temper 
towards old-fashioned theologians. This temper 
lie has shown in former times by a good deal 
of reticence, and more recently by contributions 
to .what may be called the via media in criticism. 
Critics must be gratified by the not inconsider¬ 
able help which he now gives to their cause; 
lmt his want of grasp of principles and method 


is sometimes painfully manifest (as specimens, 
notice his treatment of Nahum i. and Habak- 
kuk iii.). But whatever may be said against 
his point of view, it must be cheerfully ad¬ 
mitted that he has not taken his rule as a 
mediator lightly: he has worked hard at his 
criticism, and expresses it in English which 
it is pleasant to read. Nor will these objec¬ 
tions which we have had to make (in imitation 
of the author, who positively revels in objections) 
be any drawback to the work from a school¬ 
master’s or even from an ordinary theological 
tutor’s point of view. The general tendency of 
the book must, considering the present back¬ 
ward condition of Biblical study in our schools 
and colleges, be pronounced progressive. And 
the contemporary history has been very care¬ 
fully studied, as the note on the fall of Nineveh 
will show. Altogether, though the present 
little volume cannot be mentioned with the 
excellent book on Ezekiel by the same author 
in the same series, it will receive the cordial 
thanks of all who can recognise good and 
honest exegetical work. 

The Double Text of Jeremiah (Maesoretic and 
Alexandrian) Compared, together with an Ap¬ 
pendix on the Old Latin Evidence. By A. W. 
Streane, D.D. (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & 
Co.; London: George Bell & Sons.) It was 
time that a detailed examination of the double 
text of Jeremiah should be made by some 
English scholar; and Dr. Streane, well known 
as a Hebraist, and distinguished by that 
sobriety in the use of hypothesis which is in 
such subjects a strong recommendation, was 
well fitted for the task. That he has given 
much time and thought to the present volume 
is evident upon every page, and students will wel¬ 
come it aa a useful text-critical commentary on a 
difficult Prophet. The examination of the two 
texts is thoroughly independent; but reference 
is made, wherever strictly necessary, to Work¬ 
man, Scholz, Giesebrecht, Comill, Schwaily, 
Driver, Oheyne, and H. P. Smith. That the 
Septuagint is used in a critical manner, with 
due notice of MS. variations, is a grati¬ 
fying fact, nor must we overlook the valuable 
appendix on the old Latin evidence, together 
with the notes on the Lucianic recension of the 
Septuagint. As to the omissions observable in 
the Septuagint of Jeremiah, the conclusion 
reached is that, generally speaking, they are 
the consequence of the nearer approximation 
of the Septuagint to the original form of the 
Hebrew text; or, to put it more briefly, that 
such variants are, as a rule, reoensional (p. 13). 
Among the causes of variation between the two 
texts, MS. illegibility is adduced—a cause which 
has no doubt operated in many other Books 
besides that of Jeremiah. On the whole, the 
translators’ work is pronounced good: they 
had a fairly accurate text to deal with, and 
cultivated fidelity of rendering, except where 
certain subjective or objective reasons inter¬ 
vened. One of the objective reasons we have 
mentioned; among the subjective causes are a 
tendency to Midrashio interpretation, and a 
desire to avoid harsh language towards 
Jeremiah or Jews generally. 

Die Agada der Paldstineneiechen Amorder. 
Band II. Die Schuler Jochanans. Yon Dr. 
Wilhelm Bacher. (8trassburg: Earl Trubner.) 
We have here before us the most important 
representatives of Agadic Bible-lore, belonging 
to the school of Johanan at the end of the 
third and the beginning of the fourth century. 
The most productive among them are Isaac 
Nappacha (Isaac the Smith) and Levi, the 
latter of whom has no further designation. 
Abahu, the tall and handsome defender of 
Jewish beliefs and Jewish interests at Caesarea, 
Abba ben Kahana the friend of Levi, and 
Chanina ben Papa also attract attention by 
their celebrity Those who are acquainted 


with Dr. Bacher’s former publications need no 
assurance of the completeness and the excellent 
arrangement of this valuable work. The mis¬ 
placed acuteness of the early Jewish teaohers 
and the irregulated imagination which is ever 
at their command, are again abundantly dis¬ 
played. “ The king,” says Isaao, “ has two 
legions, the Decumani and the Augustani; he 
reckons himself sometimes to one, sometimes 
to the other. Only that legion which has 
the king on its list is regarded as having 
its full number. So God completed the 
number of the descendants of Jacob, which, 
strictly speaking, were only sixty-nine (Gen. 
xlvi. 27) by including himself.” “ On the day 
when Diocletian became emperor, Ammi heard 
in a dream a voice crying, To-day Magdiel has 
assumed the dominion. Magdiel is the last but 
one of the tribal princes of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 43). Ammi, therefore, prophesied that 
Edom (t.e., Borne) would have only one more 
ruler.” “Lot’s wife sinned through salt; 
therefore it was thus she became a pillar of 
salt (Gen. xix. 26). Lot had asked her to give 
his guests a little salt, upon which she said, Wilt 
thou bring this bad custom into Sodom ? And 
when the two angels were hospitably received 
by her husband, she had gone to all the women 
in the neighbourhood under the pretext of 
borrowing salt for the guests, but really in 
order to make their arrival beneath her husband’s 
roof generally known.” “ Why was Obadiah 
found worthy of the gift of prophecy ? 
Because he had hidden a hundred prophets in 
the cave (1 Kings xviii. 4). Why was the 
prophecy against Edom revealed to Obadiah P 
God said, Let Obadiah come, who dwelt 
between two wicked persons (Ahab and Jezebel) 
and oopied none of their bad practices, and let 
him prophesy against Esau, who dwelt 
between two godly persons (Isaao and Bebekah) 
and learned none of their good deeds.” The 
Halachah, however, is not neglected. The 
obscure words in Ezek. xxi. 21: “ He (the 
king of Babylon) looked in the liver,” are 
explained by Levi from a custom of the Arabs, 
who, “ after slaughtering a sheep, look at the 
liver.” The same teacher remarks on Gen. 
xxxii. 15 : “ If you were to search through all 
the tents of Eedar you would not find so many 
as ' thirty milch camels with their colts ’; by 
this you may form an idea of the* riches of 
Jacob, who could afford to give so many away 
as a present.” Such remarks, it is true, are not 
abundant. The chief interest of these researches 
is the light thrown on the history of Jewish 
thought and culture. A third volume will 
complete the work. 

Golden Thoughts on the Higher Life. By Dr. 
Johann Tauler (1300-1361). Translated by 
M. A. C. With introductory notice by T. M. 
Lindsay, D.D. (Glasgow: Bryce.) This little 
book is made up of extracts, translated from 
the more practical parts of Tauler’s Medulla 
Animae and of the Following in the Footsteps of 
Christ attributed to him. There is muoh that 
is very good in it; but, like most books of its 
class, it has a tendenoy to make Christianity an 
esoteric life merely. The feature which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from similar writings is the great 
stress laid on the frequent and worthy par¬ 
taking of the Lord’s Supper, and on the graces 
said to follow from such participation. God 
is said therein to “ purify tne soul till it oeases 
to have anything in common with any creature 
upon earth.” Another “privilege flowing 
from this assurance of faith is a revelation of 
the future. Men have lived, and still live, to 
whom seldom anything happens without their 
having previously become aware of it in the 
spirit.” In other passages the virtue of 
humility is exalted so as to be scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the extreme of pride; although 
the hardest sphere of its practice is well said t 
be “submission to one’s equals and to thoa 
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immediately related to ns.” Of doubtful value 
are suoh statements as “ Let us comfort our¬ 
selves that the inclination to sin is not sin ; but 
willingly to commit sin, that is sin.” There 
seems a confusion here between temptation and 
inclination. So elsewhere, “Do not mourn 
unduly over thy fallen nature. Even God’s 
chosen friends here below are not secure against 
sudden falls. The Lord for wise reasons 
permits this.” Thus the work cannot be 
approved without some reserve. Nor is the 
translation faultless. In the sentence from pp. 
41 to 42 something has fallen out; and “ Love to 
the enemy must never be wanting ” is a very 
awkward phrase. A little more care in the 
revision of the English might have been well 
bestowed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have 
secured the copyright in the English language 
of Dr. NanBen’s forthcoming work on his ex¬ 
pedition to the North Pole, which they hope 
to have ready about the middle of February. 

It is announced that the unpublished MSS. 
left by Sir Biohard Burton contain materials 
for seven or eight books on different subjects ; 
and that one volume is now being prepared for 
early publication. The publishers designated 
by Lady Burton are Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Mr. Bttdyard Kipling’s new book of 
poems, The Seven Seas, will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen on Tuesday next. The title 
gives a hint of the note of the book, which is 
a distinctly patriotic one. Beside the Sea 
pieces, there are seventeen new “ Barrack- 
Boom Ballads.” 

Mr. John Murray announces a new book, 
by Canon Gore, to be entitled The Sermon on 
the Mount: a Practical Explanation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Conder, B.E., the author 
of “ Tent Work in Palestine,” is now engaged 
on a new book, to be called The Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, describing the condition of 
Palestine, Syria, and Western Asia during the 
Crusades. It is based upon the contemporary 
chronicles, both Christian and Musalman, and 
upon personal knowledge collected in the pro¬ 
gress of the Survey. It describes the manners 
and customs of both the Franks and the 
Saracens in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
and also the principal cities and battlefields, 
churches and castles. It will form a volume 
of about 400 pages, with two maps, giving the 
crusading names and the boundaries of the 
fiefs throughout Palestine. The publishers are 
the committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. are about to issue, 
as the first volume of a new series of historical 
works, published under the direction of the 
department of history in Harvard University, 
The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to 
the United States of America, 1638-1870, by Mr. 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, a negro, who was 
some time professor of Latin in Wilberforce 
University, and is now assistant in sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Edwin Lawrence Godkin, the editor 
of the New York Nation, who published a little 
while ago a volume of “ Beflections and Com¬ 
ments,” has now put together a second collec¬ 
tion of essays, to be entitled Problems of Modern 
Democracy, which will be published, like the 
former book, by Messrs. Archibald Constable & 
Co. It deals with such subjects as—the duty 
of educated men in a democracy, the political 
and social aspects of the tariff, the expenditure 
of rich men, idleness and immorality. 

The second volume of the centenary edition 
of Carlyle’s works, The French Revolution, vol. 


i., will be published on November 4. An¬ 
nounced for October 15, it has unavoidably been 
delayed for the production of three photo¬ 
gravure portraits from contemporary prints of 
Louis XVI., Mirabeau, and Lafayette. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces for 
publication next week a collection of “ Cat and 
Bird Stories ” from the Spectator ; and also a 
new novel by the lady who writes under the 
name of John Oliver Hobbes, entitled The Herb 
Moon. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will 
publish shortly Selections from the Chronicle of 
Villani, edited by the Bev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed, whose aim has been to collect those pas¬ 
sages which throw most light upon the “ Divina 
Commedia,” and to connect them together by 
a continuous summary. It appears that Yillaui, 
who was a contemporary of Dante, has never 
before been translated iuto English, either in 
whole or in part. 

Mr. John Milne will publish in a few days 
Paradise Row, and Some of its Inhabitants, by 
Mr. W. J. Wintle, author of “ Armenia and its 
Sorrows.” In a series of connected sketches, 
partly drawn from life, the author presents a 
vivid picture of some humble folk of the Mid¬ 
lands, with the history of whose lives he pos¬ 
sesses an intimate acquaintance. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 

ublication Light from the Land of the Sphinx, 

y Mr. H. Forbes Witherby. It will treat 
principally of the monuments and inscriptions 
of Egypt with reference to the Exodus, and 
will contain over two hundred illustrations, 
including a number of sketches by the author. 

The edition of Sintram and Undine, 
announced by Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co., 
will contain an introduction by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge, and illustrations by Mr. Gordon 
Browne, who also contributes the pictures to a 
volume of humorous stories by Prebendary 
Harry Jones, entitled Prince Boohoo and Little 
Smuts, shortly to be issued by the same 
publishers. 

The Bev. M. G. Watkins, rector of Kent- 
church, to whom was entrusted the task of 
continuing the History of Herefordshire, begun 
by Duncomb nearly a hundred years ago, has 
now finished the Hundred of Huntington, 
which will be issued shortly to subscribers 
through Messrs. Jakeman & Carver, of 
Hereford. 

Messrs. Gowans & Gray, of Glasgow, and 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., of London, will 
issue immediately a handy-sized Illustrated 
Bible, containing 135 views from photographs 
of the Holy Land. 

Messrs. Abbott, Jones & Co. announce 
for early publication a sixth edition of Notes of 
Lessons for Young Teachers, with models from 
the Government examination papers, by Mr. 
John Taylor. 

The sisters of the late Bev. Dr. Henry 
Bobert Beynolds, of Cheshunt, are seeking 
material for a memoir of their brother, and will 
be grateful for any of his letters, or other 
personal information about him, that may 
be useful for the purpose. Such may be sent 
to Mrs. Best, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Walker’s “ History of English Literature,’’ 
recently published by the same firm, and will 
be adorned with abundant illustrations, fac¬ 
similes, &c. 

We have received from Leo S. Olschki, of 
Venice, another of his sale-catalogues of 
Incunabula, which are themselves models of 
bibliographical accuracy. It contains entries 
of about 250 books printed during the fifteenth 
century, mostly in Italy, arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. Among the many rarities we 
may specially notice—two copies of the Italian 
Bible of Nicolo de Mallermi (Venice, 1481 and 
1490); the Latin version of Aesop by Francesco 
Tuppo (Naples, 1485); the Divina Commedia, 
with the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola 
(1477); the Trionfi of Petrarch, with the Com¬ 
mentary of Bernardo Glicino (Bologna, 1475) ; 
an Ofiicium, printed at Naples in 1490, by 
Cristianus Preller; the Erotemata of Con¬ 
stantine Lascaris, which is believed to be the 
first book printed by Aldus (Venice, 1494); 
the Erotemata of Demetrius Chalcondylas, 
apparently from the Sunderland collection 
(Milan, 1495); the Etymologicum Magnum 
(Venice, 1499); the editio princeps of the 
Argonautica (Bologna, 1474); and a Bene¬ 
dictine Missal printed at Nuremberg by 
George Stochs. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The total number of matriculations at Cam¬ 
bridge this term is returned at 836, compared 
with 871 last year. There is an increase 
at Trinity, Trinity Hall, Emmanuel, Christ’s, 
King’s, and St. Catherine’s; but some of the 
other colleges show considerable decreases. In 
view of the new scheme for research degrees, it 
seems worthy of note that the number of non- 
collegiate matriculations has dropped from 
fifty-one to forty, though there are in all 
fourteen “ advanced students.” So far as we 
can judge by names, the total number of Indians 
would seem to be ten. Ayerst’s Hostel disappears 
from the list altogether; but it is understood 
that the building will shortly be re-opened for 
the accommodation of Boman Catholic students 
from St. Edmund’s College, Ware, which was 
recently affiliated to the university. 

Mr. S. B. Gardiner, the first Ford’s lecturer 
in English history at Oxford, proposes to 
deliver six lectures this term, on Saturdays, 
upon “ Cromwell’s Place in History,” dealing 
with his foreign and domestic policy. 

The following public lectures will be delivered 
at Oxford next week; on Monday, by Mr. 
W. H. Hadow, on behalf of the professor of 
music, on “ Classical and Bomantic Ideals in 
Music ”; on Thursday, by Prof. B. Warington, 
in commemoration of the foundation of the 
Sibthorpian chair of rural economy, on " The 
Place of Agricultural Science in a University 
Education ” ; and on Saturday, by Mr. W. T. 
Oourthope, professor of poetry, on “Poetical 
Expression.” 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
recommend that the stipend of the chair of 
surgery (vacant by the death of Sir George 
Humphry) shall for the present be £300, with 
a hope that it may ere long be raised to 
£500. 


The forthcoming number of Cosmopolis will 
contain a paper by M. J. J. Jusserand on 
“ Shakspere en France sous l’Ancien Regime ”; 
a complete story by M. Edouard Bod, entitled 
“ Le Bilan ”; and a discussion of early Christian 
persecution, by Prof. Mommsen, under the 
head of “ Gaius Cornelius Gallus.” 

The Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig 
has just issued the first part of a Geschichte der 
Deutschen Litteratur, by Profs. F. Vogt and M. 
Koch. The work is to be a companion to Prof. 
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On the recommendation of the special board 
of history and archaeology at Cambridge, a 
grant of £25 from the Worts travelling scholars 
fund has been made to Mr. B. P. Mahaffy, of 
King’s, towards defraying his expenses in 
visiting Hanover, for the purpose of investi¬ 
gating the archives of the Electoral Foreign 
Office. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed, authorising the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press to contribute 
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a grant of books, to the value of £50, to the 
university of Virginia, whose library was 
almost completely destroyed by fire last year. 
This university was founded in 1821, and one 
of its first professors was George Long. 

Me. Thomas Raleigh, the new registrar of 
the Privy Council, will read publicly his disser¬ 
tation for the degree of D.C.L., in the Schools 
at Oxford, on Monday next. His subject is 
“ Some Difficulties in the English Law of 
Suretyship.” 

Me. H. H. Clutton, of Clare, has been 
approved for the degree of master in surgery 
at Cambridge. 

It is proposed to raise the teachers appointed 
by the board of Indian Civil Service studies 
at Cambridge to the status of university 
lecturers. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, invites applica¬ 
tions for a senior demyship, of the value of 
£100 for four years. Candidates, who must be 
graduates of the university, are required to 
satisfy the electors that they intend to enter 
upon some course of study, with a view of 
taking holy orders, or following the professions 
of law, medicine, or civil engineering, or to 
engage in some definite scientific or literary 
employment; and that they would have 
difficulty in so doing without assistance. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, held on Thursday of this week, 
the master of St. John’s (the Rev. Dr. C. Taylor) 
was to read a paper on “ Rabbinic Dlustrations 
of Clem. Strom, i. 20, and of Some Expressions 
in the New Testament." 

Ala meeting of Convocation of the University 
of London, held on Tuesday, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“That this house earnestly desires the early 
establishment, in accordance with the expressed 
intentions of the founders of this university, of 
university professorships and lectureships in science 
and literature, together with such institutions as 
may tend to the encouragement of original study 
and research on the part of the members of the 
university.” 

It was further resolved to make application to 
the Government for the provision of funds to 
establish a students’ observatory in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, for the instruction of 
members of the university in practical astro¬ 
nomy. 

The Rev. Dr. Paton J. Gloag, an ex- 
moderator of the Church of Scotland, has been 
appointed to the chair of Biblical criticism at 
Aberdeen University, vacant by the compulsory 
retirement of Dr. Johnson, subject to the appeal 
of the latter to the Privy Council. 

Dr. T. Crawford Hayes, physician at 
King’s College Hospital, has been appointed 
professor of practical obstetrics at, King’s 
College. 

A committee has been formed, under the 
chairmanship of the Marquis of Dufferin, to 
have a portrait painted of Sir William Mac- 
Cormac, for presentation to Queen’s College, 
Belfast, where he was educated. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“ The number of foreigners studying in German 
universities during tbe past summer semester was 
2192, of whom 1665 were Europeans and 527 
non-Europeans. Of the latter, 412 came from 
America, 56 from Asia, 15 from Africa, and 4 from 
Australia. Of the former, 515 were Russians, 316 
Austrians and Hungarians, 283 Swiss, 139 English, 
96 Belgians, 56 French, 44 Netherlandtrs, 34 
Italians, 31 Swedes and Norwegians, 28 Luxem- 
burgera, 25 Rumanians, 24 Turks, 23 Servians, 21 
Greeks, 12 Bulgarians, 9 Danes, 5 Spaniards, 2 
Portuguese, 1 Lichtensteiner, and 1 Monte- 
negriner. Of the whole number of foreigners, 595 


studied philosophy, philology, and history, 488 
medicine, 444 mathematics and natural science, 
261 law, 148 Protestant theology, 126 agriculture, 
74 cameralistics, 24 Catholic theology, 24 phar¬ 
macy and 8 dentistry.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The fifty-third session of the Philological 
Society will open on Friday next, at 
University College, Gower-streat, when Mr. 
Israel Gollancz, the new lecturer in English 
at Cambridge, will read a paper on "The 
Scotch ablach," with reference to the treatment 
of that word in the first part of Prof. Wright’s 
English Dialect Dictionary. Mr. Henry 
Bradley, the joint editor of the New English 
Dictionary, will be prevented, by his removal 
to Oxford, from reporting as usual on his 
year’s work in January, though he hopes to 
open the session in future years with a report 
in November. But Dr. J. A. H. Murray will 
have his regular Dictionary evening in April 
next; and Mr. E. L. Brandreth has under¬ 
taken to report on the H words he is sub¬ 
editing for the Dictionary. Prof. Skeat, of 
Cambridge, and Prof. Gregory Foster have 
both promised pipers. Prof. McCormick, of 
St. Andrews, will continue his examination of 
the MSS., metre, and grammar of Chaucer, 
dealing with the “ Troilus ” ; and Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, the research fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, will read a paper on his 
special Bubjeet, “Old English Personal and 
Place Names.” Other contributions promised 
are: “The Uses of the Subjunctive Mood in 
Early Irish,” by Prof. J. Strachan, of 
Liverpool; and “ The Ulster English Dialect,” 
by Mr. J. H. Staples. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, to be held in tbe theatre of the 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, on 
November 10, the president, 8 ir Clement R. 
Markham, will give a brief introductory 
address, and Mr. A. M. Brice will report on 
the Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic expedition. 
It is hoped that Dr. Nansen will be present in 
January to give an account of his recent expe¬ 
dition across the North Polar area. Other 
papers promised are: “Exploration in Spits¬ 
bergen,” by Sir W. Martin Conway; “ A 

Journey to the Sources of the Niger,” by 
Colonel J. K. Trotter; “ Two Years in Uganda, 
Unyoro, and the Upper Nile Region,” by Lieu¬ 
tenant Seymour Vaudeleur; and “A Journey 
through Senegambia,” by Mr. H. W. Lake. 
Special meetings will probably be held to com¬ 
memorate the four-hundredth anniversaries of 
the discovery of Newfoundland by Cabot, and 
of the Cape route to India by Vasco da Gama. 

The winter lectures at the London Institution 
will begin on November 23, when Prof. W. 
Knight, of St. Andrews, is to discourse on “ The 
Function of Philosophy at the Present Day.” 
The Christmas course for young people will be 
given by Prof. J. A. Fleming, on “Rays of 
Light, Old and New.” Travers Lectures—all 
illustrated—will be given by Dr. D. Morris, of 
Kew, on “ Recent Researches in Commercial 
Fibres ” ; by Mr. H. J. Powell, of Whitefriars, 
on “ The Art and Craft of Glass Making by 
Mr. Cyril J. Davenport, on “ Decorative Book¬ 
binding from Medieval Times”; and by Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, secretary of the Geographical 
Society, on “The Arctic Record.” Other 
lecturers will be Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. 

; Augustine Birrell, Mr. W. S. Lilly, Mr. I. 
Zangwill, Dr. T. Hodgkin, Prof. John Milne, 
Prof. C. V. Boys, Prof. G. Vivian Poore, Prof. 
Sydney J. Hickson, Dr. A. A. Kanthack, Dr. 
H. Lewis Jones, and Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

The Elizabethan Society will begin its 
thirteenth session at Toynbee Hall, on Wednes¬ 
day next, with a paper by Mr. Frederiok 


Rogers, the vice-president, entitled “John 
Bunyan and Bishop Patrick: a Comparison and 
a Criticism.” The programme for future meetings 
includes the following : “ Shaksperian Ballads 
and Songs,” by Mr. Walter Rowley; “ Robert 
Herrick,” by Mr. Frederick 8 . Boas; “The 
Petty Constable: his Duties and Difficulties in 
Sbakspere’s Days,” by Miss Grace Latham ; 
“ Elizabethan Tobacco,” by Mr. W. G. Hutchin¬ 
son ; “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” by Mr. James 
Ernest Baker (the hon. secretary); “ Henry 
More, the Platonist,” by Mr. W. C. Ward; “ A 
Reconstructive Criticism of Shakspere’s Son¬ 
nets,” by Mr. Howard Swan; and “ Ben Jon- 
son’s Discoveries,” by Mr. W. F. Aitken. 
Papers have also been promised by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne and Mr. D. Storrar 
Meldrum. Besides the monthly Wednesday 
meetings, the members will meet on Friday 
evenings, to read together the plays of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. 

The London Ethical Society, of which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen is president, has already opened 
its winter series of free Sunday lectures at 
Essex Hall, Strand, with an address by Dr. 
Edward Caird, Master of Balliol, on “ Shak- 
spere as revealed to us in his Works.” A new 
feature this year is the delivery of courses of 
lectures. Thus, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will 
finish next Sunday a course of three lectures on 
“ The Hebrew Prophets ” ; and Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet will later in the month give three 
lectures on “ The Ethics of the Greeks.” The 
other arrangements include: “Wordsworth’s 
View of Life,” by Prof. William Wallace, of 
Oxford; “ Culture,” by Prof. W. P. Ker, of 
University College; and “Thoughts on the 
Social and Religions Teaching of Comte,” by 
Dr. S. H. Mellone. In addition to tbe Sunday 
evening leotures, the Ethical Society now con¬ 
trols the University Extension lectures given at 
Essex Hall. 

The meetings of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
8 ociety will be held at the Imperial Institute 
on the first Tuesday of every mouth, beginning 
on November 3, when Mr. F. P. Marohant 
will read a paper on “ Nekrassov.” The 
following papers have also been promised: 
“ Pissarev,” by Mr. H. Havelock; “Russian 
Literature for the Last Year ” (in Russian), by 
M. L. Bogdanovitch; and “Lady Disbrowe’s 
Russian Letters,” by Miss A. Gaussen. 

The first meeting of the Society of Biblioa 
Archaeology, of which Sir P. de Page Reuouf 
is president, will be held at 37, Great Russell- 
street on Tuesday next, when the Rev. Dr. A. 
Loewy will read a paper on “The Song of 
Deborah.” 

Ax the first meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society, to be held on Monday next at 22, 
Albemarle-street, the president, Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, will deliver an address on “The 
Relation of Sociology to Philosophy.” 

On Thursday of this week, the English Goethe 
Society held a meeting in Chandos-street, at 
which Mr. F. Weber, of the German Chapel 
Royal, was to read a paper on “ Goethe’s Con¬ 
nexion with Music,” with musical illustrations 
by Miss Emily Davies and others. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boldin of tbe Real Academia de la 
Historia for October opens with an elaborate 
report by A. Maria Fabie on Carmelo Eohe- 
garay’s “ Basque Provinces at the End of the 
Middle Ages ” and Labairu’s “ History of the 
Lordship of Biscay.” The reviewer takes as 
literal fact the praeambulatory formulae of the 
royal scribes to the fueros and charters. We 
believe that these formulae have to be inter¬ 
preted by the facts in each particular case, and 
that the literal significance of them is often of 
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no value, and sometimes in opposition to the 
true interpretation of the facts. Hence we 
find ourselves differing not only from the value 
which S. Fabie assigns to this portion of his 
texts, but even occasionally from his version of 
the fueros themselves. B. Saavedra has some 
excellent remarks on the Atlantis, with refer¬ 
ence to a work by S. Oampanakis, of Constanti¬ 
nople. He shows that the difficulty is not so 
much in a former existence of an Atlantis, as in 
its disappearance. There is no evidence of any 
change of Buch extent having occurred since 
the glacial epoch, and no sufficient proof of 
man’s existence before that period. Gen. G. 
de Arteche writes on the Memoirs of the 
Marquis de Ayerbe, laying almost too great 
stress on the virtues of Ferdinand VII. and 
his brothers, which, like those of commoner 
prisoners, were much less apparent after their 
release from captivity. N. Hergueta and Fadre 
F. Fita have scholarly papers on the Jews and 
fueros of the Rioja, and on Greek and Homan 
epigraphy in Tangiers and Southern Spain. 


TRANSLATION. 

POEM BY THE PRINCESS HELEN OF MONTENEGRO. 

“ Diab child.” the loving mother said, 

“ The world dost wish to know f 

Much by thine eyes shall be surveyed, 

Strict search thou ehalt bestow.” 

The girl surveyed, and with her eyes, 

Gazed on high mountains’ pride; 

Then the green valleys she dee cries, 

That ’twixt the mountains glide. 

The heavens her mind with wonder fill, 

Which myriad stars adorn; 

The boundless seas when calm and still, 

And when by tempests tom. 

She marks the flowers bright-hued and rare 
Which scatter fragrance sweet; 

And painted pilgrims of the air, 

And last, the golden wheat. 

Wonders around, below, above. 

Saw ; then her eyes did close. 

And straight the image of her love 
From her heart’s depth arose. 

All sights surveyed which fairest are, 

Bhe truly most aver; 

Her soul-drawn image is by far 
Most beautiful to her. 

[Headers of the Academy may like to see this 
version (by a more practised hand than mine) of 
one of the poems written by the Prince of Naples’ 
bride. Wnen I was at Cettigne, some years ago, 
the people seemed very proud of the literary tastes 
of their reigning House, literature being somewhat 
of a rarity on the Black Mountain, though its 
inhabitants are still in that stage of living poetry 
which produces the folk-song. There is a certain 
suggestion of folk-poesy in the Princess’s linos. 

E. Martinengo Cesaresco.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HISTORICAL INSCRIPTION AT ZAMORA. 

Zamora: Sept. SI. 1886. 

The amiable and learned Alcalde of this 
very Byzantine and very ecclesiastical city, 
which has been a Bishopstool since the twelfth 
century, published on p. 211 of his Eistoria 
General Civil y Eclesiastica de la Provincia de 
Zamora, por Ursicino Alvarez Martinez (Zamora, 
1889), a lamentably incorrect copy of the in¬ 
scription of the thirteenth century, in Gothic 
characters, which exists on the strand-ward 
side of the Bisbopsgate, as you go down from 
the cathedral to the river Duero. As this 
monument refers to one of the most important 
events in Spanish history, the victory of 
Alfonso IX. of Leon over the Moors, it is 
worth noting that of the originally eight lines 
the first has disappeared, of the second the 
letter a and the lower parts of some six others f 


are alone visible, while the ends of the others 
are gone. What remains after atmospheric 
decay or Vandalic mischief ought to be photo¬ 
graphed, even if the stone be not transferred to 
the interior of the adjoining cathedral or to 
the National Museum at Madrid. 

I read it thus: 

Merita....Badaioz ■ et ! vicit ; Ab... || regefl j 
Maurorum • qi (sic) • tenebat j xx • Mi... || 

eqitvH (tic) \ et • lx • Hilia • prditvM ■ bt : 

ZAflo... >1 BBS • PVERVKT • YICTORES • 111 : ERIKA • 

A Cl... || BO | ANNO • IPSE • REX • VIII ; XL ■ 

OCTOBI8 (tic) \ OBIIT .. || ANNIH \ RBONAVIT • ET 

• BO ; ANNO ; PACTVN (sic) • PVIT \ HOC ■ FORT...|| 

The sign M stands for M. The final syllable 
of maurorum is represented by a well-known 
contraction. 

E. 8. Dodo80N. 


AN ENGLISH CHRONOGRAM. 

Birmingham : Oct. SI, 18 S(i 

As I am at work in my leisure hours on 
Oriental tarU7is or chronograms, it occurred to 
me to try my hand at an English one. The 
letters bearing a numerical value in the 
following words I have underlined. Their 
value is 1897 : 

“ As Ftctorift began to reign in eighteen hun¬ 
dred thirty-seven, surely she will have reigned 
sixty years in ninety-teven. Long live the 
Queen.” 

I am aware that it was the custom to write 
chronograms in Latin, bat 1 do not see why 
they should be confined to that language. 
Persian is full of them, as I have by me three 
collections, besides one I am myself compiling. 

The Persian tari kh giving the date of the 
death of Humiiyuuis well known. In English the 
date has been given in the sentence “ Humayoon 
slipt down.” M = 1000, D = 500, L = 50, 
U or V = 5, I = 1. Total, 1556 A.D. 

These are trifles. But “trifles make the 
sum of human things.” 

Chas. J. Rodgers, 

Hon. Numismatist to the Government of India. 


SIB WALTER 8COTT’s FIRST LOVE. 

In the review of Mr. Adam Scott’s Story of 
Sir Walter Scott's First Love, which appeared 
in the Academy of Oct. 3, it is stated that his 
love affair with Miss Wilhelmina Stuart, 
daughter of Sir John Stnart, of Fettercairn, 
“lasted for seven years, when the lady put an 
end to it quite unexpectedly by marrying 
another.” Is it possible that Scott’s wooing 
can have gone on so long ? There is not a single 
date given in the review ; but in Prof. Bain’s 
biography of James Mill it is reoorded (p. 23) 
that Miss Stuart was married in 1797, being 
then twenty-one. This being so, one is tempted 
to ask if it is at all probable that Scott began 
making love to her when she was only four¬ 
teen, and whether it is at all likely, from what 
we know of Scott’s character, that he would 
allow himself tobeput off for seven years without 
obtaining an explicit answer to his suit ? 

From the last mentioned work we learn an 
interesting fact, which apparently is not referred 
to in the book reviewed, namely: that James 
Mill, who was only three years older than Miss 
Stuart, acted for some years as her tutor and 
resided for a length of time in the family. 
Prof. Bain says much of Mill’s intimacy with 
them. If Scott’s courtship had begun before 
the young lady had ceased to receive instruc¬ 
tion from Mill—say in 1794, when she would 
bo eighteen—Scott and Mill must have met; 
but neither of these distinguished men ever 
spoke of the other as an acquaintance, so far 
as the world knows. The seven years’ wooing 
must therefore, it seems, be deemed an exaggera- 
f lion by three or four years at least. 


Prof. Bain adds that Miss Stnart made a 
lasting impression on Mill’s mind, and that he 
spoke of her in later years with some warmth, 
putting it in the form of her great kindness to 
him. From what has been said, we see how 
Mill's eldest son came to receive the name of 
John Stuart and his eldest daughter the name 
of Wilhelmina. S. E. N. 


browning’s “pope and the net.” 

London: Oot.as.UBS. 

On reading the letter which, under the 
above heading, appeared in the Academy of 
October 17,1 was somewhat surprised at the 
absence of any reference to Baron de Hubner's 
standard work on Sixtus V., and at the mention 
of Leti’s name as a reliable authority upon the 
subject. Leti, according to Baron de Hubner, 
is the most unreliable of biographers, mostly 
drawing on his imagination ; and the anecdote 
touching the Keys of Paradise is entirely due 
to his fervid fancy. Thomas Delta. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 1, 6 p.m. Sooth Place Institute: "British 
Colonies in West Africa." by Sir W. H. Quayle Jones. 

7 p.m. Ethical: “ The Hebrew Prophets," III., by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Monday, Nov. 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. , . , 

6 p.m. Hellenic: “ Further Discoveries of the 
Early Cretan Script,” by Mr, A. J. Evans. 

8 p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects: 
Address by the President, Prof, G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Annual Address by the 
President, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, “ The Relation of 

Sociology to Philosophy." 

Tcisday, Nov. 3, 3 p.m. Anglo-Rnssian : “Nekrassov,” 
by Mr. F. P. Merchant, _ 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Trunk,” IL, by 
Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology, “The Song of 
Deborah,” by the Rev. Dr. A. Liiwy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Address by the President, 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry. 

8 p.m. St. Martin’s Town Hall: " Natural Selec¬ 
tion and Mutual Aid,” by Prince Kropotkin. 

Widxesdav, Nov. 4, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“ Uriconium,” by Mr. George E, Fox. 

8 p.m. Elizabeth: ” John Banyan and Bishop 
Patrick: a Comparison and a Criticism,” by Mr. 
Frederick Rogers. 

Thursday, Nov. 5, 8 p.m. Linnean : “Mediterranean 
Bryozoa,” by Mr. A. W. Waters; “Some New Species 
of Crnttula from South Africa.’’ by Dr. 8 . Schonland; 
“ Holothurians of New Zealand," by Mr. A. H. Dendy. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Constitution of Nitrogen 
Iodide," by Dr. F. D. Cbnttaway j “The Solution and 
Diffusion of Certain MetalB in Mercury,” by Prof. 
Roberts Austen; “Compounds of Metallic Hydroxides 
with Iodine,” by Mr. J. Rettie; “The Economical 
Preparation of Hydroxylamine Sulphate.” “The Reduc¬ 
tion of Nitrososulphates,” “ Amidosulphonic Acid,” 
and “ Imidosulphonutes,” II., by Dr. E. Dweis and 
Dr. T. Haga; “ The Molecnlar Conductivity of Amido- 
snlphonic Acid,” by JOji Bakwiai; “ Physiological 
Action of Amidosulphonic Acid,” by Dr. Oscar Loow; 
“ How Mercurous and Mercuric Salts change into each 
other,” bv Seihachi Hada j “ The Effect of Heat on 
Aqueous Solutions of Chrome Alnm,” by Miss Margaret 
D Dougal • “ The Saponification of Ethydo Dioarboiyl 
Glutaconate,” by Dr.W.H.Bolam; “The Periodic Law,” 
by Mr. R. M. Deeloy; “ The Colouring Matters occur¬ 
ring in British Plants,” by A. G. Perkin; "Carbo¬ 
hydrates of Cereal Straws,” by Messrs. C. F. Cross, 
E. J. Bevan, and Claude Smith. 

Friday, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: "The Upper 
Extremity,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Scotch ablach,” by Mr. 
I. Golfancz. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association: Converaasionc. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN WRITING. 

“ Grundriss der Indo-arischen Phil- 
0 logie und Alterthumskunde.” —Induche 
Palasogr aphis. Yon G. Biibler, (S trass - 
bnrg: Karl Triibner.) 

Dr. Buhler has done more than any other 
Sanskrit scholar towards reconstructing the 
political and literary history of early India 
by the aid of epigraphioal investigations. 
He has now greatly added to the obliga¬ 
tions under which (He had already laid 
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students of Indian culture, by undertaking 
to bring out, with the assistance of nearly 
thirty scholars in various countries, an 
Encyclopaedia intended to present a com¬ 
plete survey of the vast held of Indian 
languages, religion, history, antiquities, 
and art Moat of these subjects are to be 
for the first time dealt with in a connected 
form. This remark applies notably to 
Dr. Biihler’s present contribution. Indian 
palaeography is here treated in eight 
chapters and thirty-nine paragraphs, each 
of the latter being followed by a full biblio¬ 
graphy. The period embraced extends from 
about 350 b.c. to 1300 a.d. 

The first chapter deals with the fascinating 
subject of the age and the origin of the 
oldest Indian alphabets. That the intro¬ 
duction of writing into India goes back to 
a remote period is shown by the fact that in 
a Jain text (the Samaviiyanga Sutra) of 
about 300 b.c., its origin is forgotten and 
its invention is attributed to the creator 
Brahma. Indian imitations of Greek 
drachmas prove the employment of the 
Greek alphabet in North-Western India 
before the time of Alexander the Great. 
Knowledge of theart of writingisestablished 
for the latest Yedic period by the Vasivfha 
Dharmasutra; and the grammariau P;i»ini, 
who is assigned to the fourth century b.c., 
mentions yavanarii “ Greek writing,” and the 
words lipikara or lilikara “ writer.” The 
evidence of the canonical books of Ceylon 
indicates that the knowledge of writing 
was pre-Buddhistic; and passages in a 
Ju taka and in the Mahuvagga prove the 
existence, at the time of their composition, of 
writing schools and of a wooden slate, such 
as is still used in Indian elementary schools. 
Writing, as a subject of elementary in¬ 
struction, is also mentioned in an inscription 
of the second century b.c. The palaeo- 
graphical evidence of the As'oka inscrip¬ 
tions clearly shows that writing was no 
recent invention in the third century b.c. ; 
for most of the letters have several, often 
very divergent, forms, sometimes nine or 
ten. 

There are two anoient Indian alphabets. 
One of them, called Kharos/hi, was con¬ 
fined to the country of Gandhfira, which was 
co-extensive with Eastern Afghanistan and 
the Northern Punjab. The use of this 
alphabet lasted from the fourth century b o. 
to about 200 a.d. It is found in the Asoka 
and later inscriptions, as well as on Graeco- 
Indian coins. Its distinguishing feature 
is that it is written from right to left. It 
is derived from the Aramaic alphabet, 
which must have been introduced under the 
Achaemenian dynasty that ruled over the 
north-west of India from 500 b.c. till the 
conquest of Alexander. Semitic epigraphy 
makes it probable that Aramaic was widely 
used in the whole Persian empire under this 
dynasty, owing to the frequent employment 
of Aramaeans as clerks and accountants. 
The borrowed symbols of the Kharo.vfhl 
writing agree best with the Aramaic type 
of 500-400 b.o. Their development must, 
therefore, have commenced in the fifth 
century. 

The other and older script of India, the 
Brahmi, was in general use even in the 
north-west, This is the true national 


writing, all the other Indian alphabets 
being its descendants. It is regularly 
written from left to right; but its older 
stage is represented by a coin from 
Era/i of the fourth century, discovered 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham, the in¬ 
scription on which runs from right to left. 
Five different explanations of the origin of 
the Brahmi alphabet have been put forward. 
Dr. Biibler has, however, succeeded in 
proving conclusively that the only tenable 
theory is that of Prof. A. Weber, who 
derives it from the oldest northern Semitic 
(Phoenician) type. Dr. Biihler shows that 
the Indian modifications of this type are 
largely due to. the letters having early 
been written below an imaginary or actual 
line. This led to some of the Semitic 
symbols being inverted, laid on their sides, 
or opened at the top, besides being regu¬ 
larly reversed to suit the changed direction 
of the writing. The derivation of two-thirds 
of the Brahmi letters from their Semitic 
originals is at once evident from the table 
given on p. 12. The majority of the 
twenty-two borrowed letters agree with the 
most archaic type of Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions on Assyrian weights and on Mesa’s 
Stone, which dates from about 890 
b.o. ; but as two of the letters, h and t, 
are found only in Mesopotamia, Dr. 
Biihler thinks it likely that this script 
was introduced from there. This agrees 
with statements in the Jiitakas and in two 
of the oldest Dharma-sutras, which refer to 
the sea trade of the Indians. The Rigvedio 
myth of Bhujyu being rescued from the 
ocean in a hundred-oared galley points in 
the same direction. Hence Dr. Biihler 
attributes the introduction of this writ¬ 
ing to Indian traders, and thinks that 
it must have taken place about 800 b.o. 
That the full Bruhm! alphabet of forty-six 
letters must have existed about 500 b.c., and 
was elaborated by learned Brahmans accord¬ 
ing to phonetic principles, primarily with 
a view to Sanskrit (not Prakrit)—for 
it contained the exclusively Sanskrit diph¬ 
thongs ai and an —is convincingly shown 
by Dr. Biihler (p. 19). And a consider¬ 
able period must be allowed between the 
introduction of the alphabet by traders 
and its adoption, elaboration, and rearrange¬ 
ment by the Brahmans. These palaeo- 
graphical arguments, together with other 
considerations, such as the full development 
of prose in the Brahmanas, and the analysis 
and redaction of the Vadic texts, seem to 
render untenable Prof. Max Muller’s theory 
—formed thirty-six years ago, and therefore 
necessarily based on much more limited 
and exclusively literary evidence—that the 
art of writing did not become known in 
India till about 400 b.c., and that then, and 
even later, it was not applied to literary 
purposes. 

All the inscriptionsof the first seven hundred 
years are in Prakrit or in the mixed Gathii 
dialect, the only one in Sanskrit dating from 
the second century a d. In the inscriptions 
of the Maurya kings, which begin in the 
third century b.c,, and are scattered all over 
India, two types of writing, a northern and 
a southern, divided by the Narmada River, 
may be distinguished. From the former is 
descended the group of northern scripts 


which gradually prevailed in all the Aryan 
dialects of India. They start from the 
current characters which appear in one 
or two of the Asoka edicts. Their type is 
a current writing, in which the tops of the 
letters are in line, and which must have 
been written with pen or brush and ink. 
The most important of them is the Nugari 
script, in which Sanskrit MSS. are usually 
written, and Sanskrit as well as Marathi 
and Hindi books are regularly printed. It 
is characterised by the well-known hori¬ 
zontal line at the top of the letters. 
The oldest inscription entirely in the 
Nugari character dates from 754 a.d., while 
the oldest MS. written in it belongs to the 
eleventh century. An eastern development 
of the Nugari is the Proto-Bengali character 
of the twelfth century. 

From the southern variety of the Asoka 
writing are descended five types, which occur 
south of the Vindhya range, and include the 
Canarese and Telugu, while the Tamil 
script is probably derived from a northern 
alphabet introduced in the fourth or fifth 
century a.d. 

In dealing with each type of alphabet, 
Dr. Biihler describes its general character¬ 
istics, besides pointing out the development 
of each letter. All this is further illus¬ 
trated by several excellent plates. They 
are on separate sheets which fold into a 
case. Each contains twenty or more 
columns, giving the epigraphic forms of 
every letter in each period. One of the 
plates also presents the various forms of 
writing in the northern MSS. from the 
fifth century to the thirteenth. As all 
the plates can be placed side by side, 
the historical development of every single 
letter from beginning to end may be 
studied with ease. Thus, even the plates by 
themselves will prove a great boon to 
students of Indian palaeography. 

The sixth chapter and pi. ix. are devoted 
to the historical elucidation of the Indian 
numerals. As to the few Kharo*fhl 
numerals, there are indications that, like 
the alphabet, they are of Aramaic origin 
and were introduced at the same time as 
the latter. The peculiar numerical notation 
by means of letters or syllables, which is 
used along with the Brahmi alphabet from 
the oldest period down to the end of the 
sixth century a.d., is at present difficult to 
explain satisfactorily. Dr. Biihler, however, 
agrees with Burnell in thinking that this 
system was borrowed from Egypt, though 
he admits this conclusion to be uncertain. 
It is at all events clear that in the 
third century b.c. this system had a long 
period of development behind it. From 
its symbols, with the addition of a circle 
to indicate the cypher, was derived the 
decimal notation, probably an invention of 
the Indian astronomers. The earliest ex¬ 
ample of the decimal figures dates from 
595 a d., and their employment became the 
rule in inscriptions of the ninth and later 
centuries. It is well known that these 
decimal symbols were adopted by the 
Arabs, who introduced them into Europe. 

The seventh chapter deals with the ex¬ 
ternal arrangement of Indian inscriptions 
and MSS. With regard to punctuation, Dr. 
Biihler shows that it i@ only found in the 
Digitized by VJiOOv 1C. 
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Brahrni script, but here occasionally from the 
earliesttimes. It was not,however, till the fifth 
century that one vertical stroke after a half- 
verse, and two after a complete verse, began 
to be systematically used. Among various 
other points, it is interesting to note that 
auspicious symbols, considered so important 
in later times, are already found at the 
beginning and end of two Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The last chapter treats of writing materials, 
scribes, and libraries. Quintus Curtius states 
that the Indians used birch bark for writing 
on at the time of Alexander, Its use began in 
the north-west, there being extensive birch 
forests on the slopes of the Himalayas, and 
gradually spread to central, eastern, and 
western India. The oldest examples of it 
are twists found in Buddhist topes of 
Afghanistan, and the Bower MS. of the 
fifth century a.d. According to the testi¬ 
mony of the ancient canonical Buddhist 
works, leaves, doubtless those of the palm, 
were the ordinary writing material of the 
oldest times. The earliest example is the 
Horiuzi palm-leaf Sanskrit MS. of the sixth 
century a d,, which is preserved in Japan, 
and of which the Bodleian possesses a 
facsimile. In Northern India, where they 
were written on with ink, palm leaves ceased 
to be used after the introduction of paper; 
but in the south, where the writing was 
scratched in with a stylus, they are still 
employed. Paper was introduced by the 
Muhammadans, and has been very ex¬ 
tensively used for MSS. The oldest 
Gujarat paper MS. dates from the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. Neither 
varnished boards, such as are used in 
Burma for MSS., have been found in India, 
nor leather or parchment, clearly owing 
to the ritual impurity of animal materials. 
Copper plates were early and frequently 
used for inscriptions. They furnish a 
curious illustration of how narrow are the 
limits of invention. They practically all 
imitate the shape either of palm-leaves or 
strips of birch bark. Similarly, the earliest 
Indian stone architecture imitated the 
wooden buildings by which it was preceded. 
The use of ink as early as the second cen¬ 
tury b.c. is proved by an inscription in a 
Buddhist tope, and is certain even for the 
fourth century from a statement of Nearchos. 

Want of space prevents us from touching 
on many other instructive points set forth 
in Dr. Biihler’s highly interesting and im¬ 
portant treatise. Like the history of Indian 
religion, that of Indian palaeography shows, 
more than in any other country, a long and 
unbroken development, unchecked by foreign 
influence or the introduction of printing. 
The perusal of Dr. Biihler’s work (which, 
however, does not include the last five 
centuries within its scope) is accordingly a 
veritable education in historical evolution. 
The thoroughness as well as the usefulness 
of the volume is well illustrated by the 
following experience. A certain Sanskrit 
scholar had for some time past been search¬ 
ing in vain for an Indian inscription which 
he had formerly come across. He was able 
to trace it at once by consulting Dr. Biihler’s 
work on its appearance last month. It will 
be absolutely indispensable to the student 
of Indian inscriptions and MSS. Nor can 
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it be neglected by those who are interested 
in Semitic or Greek palaeography. 

We cannot close this notice without com¬ 
plimenting the publisher on undertaking 
the publication of this important encyclo¬ 
paedia, which must conduce much more to 
the advancement of science than to his own 
advantage. A. A. Macdonell. 


MATHEMATICAL JOTTINGS. 

The annual general meeting of the London 
Mathematical Society will be held on November 
12, when Major Macmahon, R A., will read 
his valedictory address, on resigning the presi¬ 
dentship. The title of the qddress is “The 
Combinatory Analysis.” Before balloting for 
the new council, Major Macmahon will present 
the De Morgan medal to Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
who will be the fifth recipient of this honour. 
The names of the officers nominated for the 
ensuing session are as follow : President, Prof. 
Elliott; vice-presidents, Major Macmahon; 
Mr. N. Jenkins, and Dr. Hobson; treasurer, 
Dr. J. Larmor; secretaries, Messrs. R. Tucker 
and A. E. H. Love; members of oouncil, 
Lient.-Col. Cunningham, R.E., Mr. H. T. 
Gerrans, Dr. Glaisher, Profs. Greenbill, M. J. 
M. Hill, and W. H. H. Hudson, Messrs. A. B. 
Kempe, F. S. Macaulay, and D. B. Hair. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. 
XVIII. Nos. 3 and 4. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press.) No. 3 opens with a paper by 
Prof. Cajori on the multiplication and involu¬ 
tion of semi-convergent series. The author 
points out that theorems on the convergence of 
the products of two such series have been given 
by Abel, Pringsheim and A. Voss. In the 
fifteenth volume of the Journal Prof Cajori 
generalised Voss’s results ; and in the Bulletin 
of the American Mathematical Society he 
deduced the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for convergence, in the more general case when 
the number of terms in the various groups is 
not necessarily the same. His search for ex¬ 
peditious tests on the applicability of Cauchy’s 
multiplication rule to powers of semi-conver- 
gent series higher than the second power has 
given rise to the present paper, which begins 
with alternating semi-convergent series and 
ends with certain trigonometric series. Mr. L. E. 
Dickson contributes a note on analytio func¬ 
tions suitable to represent substitutions. Gener¬ 
alisations of his results will appear in a disserta¬ 
tion to be published by the Chicago University 
Press. “ Theorie der Transformationen im R r , 
welche sich aus quadratischen zusammensetzen 
lassen,” is an exhaustive article by Herr 8. 
Kantor, in the forefront of which he puts the 
English motto “ Boldness is caution in these 
circumstances.” “Tactical Memoranda” i.-iii., 
by Prof. E. H. Moore, run on into No. 4. They 
consist of a series of papers on more or less 
closely connected topics of Tactio. Cayley’s 
division of Algebra (“ The Notion and Bound¬ 
aries of Algebra,” Quarterly Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics, vol. vi., 18G4) is into Tactic and Logistic. 
A number of references are supplied, and many 
problems of interest discussed under (1) “ The 
General Tactioal Configuration : Definition and 
Notation”; (2) “Tactical Systems”; (3) 
“ Whist Tournament Arrangements.” The 
remaining articles, whioh are of some length, 
are: “ Etude de Gcomctrie Cindmatiquercglee,” 
by M. Rene de Saussure; and “ Sur les equa¬ 
tions lincaires et la Mcthode de Laplace,” by 
M. E. Goursat. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An autobiography and memoir of the late Dr. 
James Croll, author of Climate, and Time, and 
other works is nearly ready for publication 


by Mr. Stanford. It will contain some interest¬ 
ing correspondence with Darwin, Tyndall, and 
other distinguished scientific men, and will be 
illustrated with two portraits. 

Tiie Linnean and the Chemical Societies will 
both hold their first meetings of the session 
next Thursday, in their several rooms at 
Burlington House. Among the long list of 
papers to be read before the Chemical, we may 
specially mention one, by Prof. Roberts Austen, 
on “The Solution and Diffusion of Certain 
Metals in Mercury.” The other readers include 
one lady and two Japanese. 

The seventy-eighth session of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers will be opened on 
Tuesday next, with an address by the president, 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry. 

The Geologists’ Association of London, of 
which Mr. E. T. Newton is the new president, 
will give a conversazione in the library of Uni¬ 
versity College on Friday next. Among the 
exhibits promised are : a model of the skull of 
Phororaces, a gigantic extinct bird from South 
America, by Dr. Henry Woodward; and fossils 
from Spitzbsrgen, by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

Dr. W. R. Gowers will deliver the Brad¬ 
shaw Leoture at the Royal College of Physicians 
on Thursday next, his subject being “ The 
Subjective Sensations of Sound.” 

Mr. William Whitaker has retired from 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, which 
he first joined in 1857. For many years he 
superintended the survey of the southern 
counties of England. 

The Company of Salters invite applications 
for a fellowship, founded for the purpose of 
encouraging chemical research in the elucida¬ 
tion of pharmacological problems. The fellow¬ 
ship is of the annual value of £100, and may 
be held for three years in the laboratories of 
the Pharmaceutical Society. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The veteran archaeologist, Prof. J. L. Ussing, 
of Copenhagen, has published, in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academv of Denmark, a paper on 
“ Vitruvius and the Date when the Work that 
bears his Name was written.” The paper itself 
is printed in Danish; but, according to an 
excellent custom of this society, a summary of 
it is appended in French. Prof. Ussing begins 
by calling attention to the theory of a certain 
Schultz, a friend of Goethe at Weimar, who 
maintained that the De Architeclura is a 
medieval forgery; but, of course, he does not 
himself adopt this extreme position. He then 
submits the language and style of Vitruvius to 
a minute examination, with the object of 
showing that they are characteristic of the late 
silver age, and not—as has sometimes been 
argued—of the vulgar speech of the time of 
Augustus. He admits that an author named 
Vitruvius did live at the beginning of the first 
century A.D., who is referred to by Pliny and 
Frontinus, and also by Servius. But he main¬ 
tains that all the passages cited are not those 
to be found in our Vitruvius, but are derived 
from a common source, which Pliny (and also 
Palladius) have preserved in their simpler form. 
This common source he would identify with 
the lost encyclopaedia, De Novem Disciplinis, of 
Varro. One argument of special force is drawn 
from the chapter in Vitruvius about military 
engines, which is recognised to be a translation 
from the Greek of a certain Athenaeus. From 
internal evidence, and also from historical allu¬ 
sions, it is argued that this Athenaeus could not 
have lived earlier than the third century a.d., 
as Casaubon long ago suggested; and it is 
further argued that Vitruvius must have trans¬ 
lated directly from Athenaeus, and not from 
some common original. Prof. Ussing next 
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’proceeds to examine the substance of several 
.‘passages in Vitruvius, which, in his opinion, 
1 re veal the band of a forger. He distrusts, in 
particular, the dedication to Augustus, and the 
^references to incidents in the campaigns of 
sJuiius Caesar; and he comments upon the 
i ignorance shown of the buildings erected by 

i Augustus in Borne. All the references to tem- 

ii pies at Borne are to those of old date, such as 
t might be expected from Varro. lie talks of 
s the emporium as the appropriate site for temples 
t to Isis and Serapis, when we know that under 

Augustus these foreign deities were expelled 
from Italy. He describes the ordinary orienta¬ 
tion of temples as being such that they are 
entered from the west; whereas, as a matter of 
history, this was a Christian innovation. In 
short, the author of the I)r, Architectara was a 
literary forger of the fourth century, who 
ascribed his work to the historical architect of 
Augustus, named Vitruvius, on the game prin¬ 
ciple that the author of the Latiu version of 
the Trojan History of Dares the Phrygian 
styles himself Cornelius Nepos and dedicates 
his work to Sallust. If this destructive criti¬ 
cism of Prof. Ussing should meet with approval, 
it is clear that it will seriously affect the weight 
of the arguments so freely drawn from Vitruvius 
with regard to the vexed question of the con¬ 
struction of the Creek stage. 

We ought to have noticed before a disserta¬ 
tion on “Traces of Epio Influence in the 
Tragedies of Aeschylus,” which Miss Susan 
Braley Franklin presented to the faculty of 
Bryn Mawr College for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It extends to some eighty pages, 
and is a very exhaustive collection of forms, 
words, and usages in Aeschylus that may be 
thought to be due to Homer. But jthe con¬ 
clusion, though eminently reasonable, seems to 
be hardly worth the labour expended, except 
perhaps as a training for the student. It is, 
briefly, that we can never be sure whether the 
epic traces are derived from Homer directly or 
iudirectly, especially when we bear in mind how 
little of the intermediate lyrical poetry has 
survived. In our author’s words: 

“ We are forced to the conclusion that the epic 
forms in tragedy are survivals from the general 
Homeric vocabulary, which had been handed down, 
with varying restrictions and modifications, through 
the elegiac, iambic, and melic poets.” 

And again: 

“ Were a greater part of the work of ihe lyric 
poets extant, and available for comparison, we 
should probably find that many of these epic 
phrases and figures had been employed by poets 
earlier than Aeschylus; and we should be obliged 
to admit that Aeschylus might have obtained them 
from some lyric poet, rather than directly from 
Homer.” 


FINE ART. 

Tht History of Modern Painting. By Richard 
Mather. Vol. III. (Henry.) 

With this portly volume of nearly nine 
hundred pages ends the English translation 
of Prof. Muther’s colossal contribution to 
the literature of modern art. It is exhaus¬ 
tive in its scope, bringing the history down 
almost to yesterday. H, however, it has 
the merit of completeness, it has the in¬ 
evitable shortcomings of a current chronicle. 
The author is far too near to most of his 
subjects, and it is the first rather than the 
last word which he has to say about many 
of them. His canvas is too crowded also, 
and contains numerous figures which have 
no claim to historical rank. It is impossible 
for any man, even a German, to have an 
intimate acquaintance with the many 


masters of whom he writes, and a palpable 
slip in detail occasionally betrays a thin 
place in his knowledge. In spite, however, 
of all its defects, the book is a considerable 
and useful achievement, which few men 
would have had the courage to undertake, 
and fewer still the patience to complete. 

Setting aside for the moment the criticisms 
and estimates of individual artists, we have 
here for the first time what may be called 
a map of modern art, showing at least the 
course of the main stream and the junction 
of the tributaries. There is no movement 
of any importance, from the first jet of the 
irrepressible Goya to the last flood of 
Impressionism, which is not set down in its 
due direction and traced with approximate 
accuracy to its source. The history of 
painting from the days of Giotto has been 
the history of a continual emancipation. 
It has freed itself gradually from the 
Church, from architecture and sculpture, 
from the Court, from the patron, from the 
Academy, from the schoolmaster, from 
society; and even in these last days it has 
cut the bonds which bound it to its own tra¬ 
ditions and the past. It has found, or at 
least it thinks it has found, its true vocation. 
Art, according to the latest definition, is 
“ nature seen through the medium of a 
temperament.” This is apparently adopted 
by Prof. Muther in his first volume, though 
in his last he casts doubts on its finality. 
However this may be, there can be no 
doubt about the freedom of the modem 
artist; he can paint anything in any way 
he chooses, and he doss. The history of 
the evolution is told with great force and 
clearness. The chapter on “ Tradition and 
Liberty,” in the first volume, expresses the 
ideas of which the rest of the book is but 
an illustration in detail. The elimination 
of everything which stood between nature 
and the artist; the conception of his function 
as a dispassionate recorder of phenomena, 
and especially as a painter of light; his 
complete moral irresponsibility; the services 
of such men as Delacroix, Courbet, Millet, 
Manet, and Degas, in striking off the last 
fetters of tradition; the discovery of the 
“ plein air,” of the “ values,” and of the 
“milieu”—such are the main themes of 
Prof. Muther’s discourse, which is height¬ 
ened in its interest by his insight and 
sincerity, and such graces of style as his 
translators have left him. 

The author has, indeed, been sadly mal¬ 
treated by his translators. There has been, 
perhaps, an improvement since the first 
volume, in which, among other still more 
extraordinary pieces of information, we are 
told of modern art that “ with intangible 
majesty it lays hold of the external world 
and gives back to it, as a consciously inspired 
force, its own infinitely illuminated picture ”; 
and of Chodowiecki, that he was “ certainly 
no genial manifestation, almost a handi¬ 
craftsman.” But yet such passages as the 
following, from the third volume, are surely 
enough to make an author tear his hair : 

“ There is often something irritating in a far¬ 
fetched haut gout which dresses up the simplest 
motives for the aesthetic epicure. The pale, 
subdued Gobelin tone, used by some of the 
leading men of the movement, is exaggerated 
and watered down by the rank and file; the 


effort to produce simple tones and heraldic 
lines has fostered a certain tendency towards 
merely industrial art.” 

The frequent occurrence of such passages is 
all the more to be regretted as Prof. Muther 
is never dull, and sometimes even eloquent, 
especially when he is describing the work 
of an artist with whom he is in sympathy. 
Let it be added that his sympathies are 
wide, and that he is always fair: indeed, he 
errs, if anything, on the side of tolerance. 

Certainly the English School has no reason 
to complain of the author of this book. No 
one in this country, or out of it, has recog¬ 
nised more freely its influence on the 
development of modern art. “The English,” 
he says, “ are the Progressive party in tbe 
history of modern art, the French and 
German are the Conservatives.” He appre¬ 
ciates to the full the initiative force of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, of Constable 
and Rossetti; he even recognises (almost 
for the first time) the true importance of 
the water-colour school of England iu show¬ 
ing the way to a truer rendering of nature. 
Although his principles do not allow him 
to approve of the employment of paint for 
the telling of stories, he admits Hogarth’s 
ability as a painter, has a great admiration 
for him as a portraitist, and instances the 
“ Shrimp Girl ” in the National Gallery as 
“ a masterpiece to which the nineteenth 
century can hardly produce a rival.” He is 
enthusiastic in his admiration of Turner 
and Watts, gives Landseer his due place, 
especially as a painter of deer. With the 
later men, even down to the last develop¬ 
ment of the Glasgow School, he is invari¬ 
ably sympathetic; and his estimate of Mr. 
Whistler is perhaps the best that has yet 
appeared—lucid and thoroughly appre¬ 
ciative, without a touch of that exaggera¬ 
tion which too frequently disfigures the 
praise of this true artist’s admirers. 

Though I by no means concur in all the 
professor’s views, his book contains so much 
that is of value that I cannot help wishing 
for a new, revised, and concentrated edition, 
purged of its redundances and repetitions, 
and illustrated with fewer and better 
engravings. 

Cosmo Moxichouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TnE following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) The inaugural exhibition of water¬ 
colours, in the gallery of the new Cabinet Pic¬ 
ture Society, New Bond-street; two at the 
Fine Art Society’s— (2) water-colours illus¬ 
trating “ From Age to Youth,” by Mr. A. E. 
Emsiie, and (3) lithographs of scenes and 
places described in Washington Irving’s 
Alhambra, by Mr. Joseph Pennell; (-1) the 
winter exhibition of English and continental 
pictures, at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons ; (5) 
the annual exhibition of cabinet pictures, at 
Mr. Thomas McLean's—these two side by side 
in the Haymarket; and (C) “ Nooks and 
Corners of the Austrian Biviera on the 
Adriatic,” by M. Leo de Littrow, at the Con¬ 
tinental Gallery, New Bond-street. 

TnE society of miniature painters, of which 
Lord Bonald Gower is president, has decided— 
in order to avoid confusion with another 
similar society recently founded—to call itself 
the Society of Miniaturists. As stated in the 
Academy of last week, its first exhibition will 
be held in the Grafton Galleries on November 14. 
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Mr, Joiix Murray bus in the press a new 
edition of his Handbook to Egypt, which, in 
its present form, dates from the times of 
Wilkinson. It has been entirely revised and in 
great part re-written by Miss Brodrick and 
Prof. Sayce, with the assistance of both Egypt¬ 
ologists and officials; and it will be illustrated 
with many fresh maps and plans. It covers 
not only Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, and 
Thebes, but also the course of the Nile from 
Dongola downwards, the Fayurn, the Suez 
Canal, and Sinai. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, to be held on Monday 
next, the new president, Prof. G. Aitchison, 
will deliver his inaugural address. 

The first general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be held 
on Monday next, at 22, Albemarle-street, when 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, will read a paper entitled 
11 Farther Discoveries of the Early Cretan 
Script.” 

The first meeting of the new session of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland will be held at 20, Hanover-square 
on Wednesday next, when Mr. George E. Fox 
will read a paper on “ Uriconium,” the 
present Uttoxeter. 

MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Eugen D’ALRERTjwas the pianist at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon, and 
played his second Concerto in E (Op. 12). We 
noticed the work when it was introduced here 
last April by Miss Ethel Sharpe. Mr. d’Albert 
gave a vigorous rendering of the pianoforte 
part, which is exceedingly brilliant. It may be 
noted that his last appearance at the Palace 
was in 1882, when he performed the first move¬ 
ment of his Concerto in B minor. On Saturday 
he played as solos a Sohubert Impromptu and 
Liszt’s “ Napoli ” Tarantelle. The Schubert, 
though interpreted with great refinement, was 
spoilt by certaiu Liszt embroideries. That 
great pianist was fond of touching up the 
works of the masters, but his pupils ought 
not to recall his evil deeds. It is curious to 
note that Liszt loved to meddle with com¬ 
posers such as Weber, Beethoven, and even 
Chopin, whose pianoforte works are among the 
glories of musical literature. The “Scotch” 
Symphony, under Mr. Mann’s enthusiastic and 
able direction, gave great satisfaction. The 
“ Allegro ” (so said the notice in the pro¬ 
gramme-book) “was a great favourite with 
Wagner, who has left his opinion on it in 
unmistakable terms.” This sentence shows 
what a revolution has taken place in the musical 
world. Thirty, or even twenty, years ago Buch 
a testimonial from Wagner to Mendelssohn 
would have appeared to many, ridiculous: to 
the majority of the public, meaningless. Miss 
Bertha Rossow sang the “Jewel” song, and 
songs by Rubinstein Grieg. She has a pleasing 
voice, and sings with taste and intelligence. 
There was a good attendance; the mere rumour 
that these excellent concerts might cease, unless 
better attended, seems to have already produced 
effect. 

At the second Richter concert on Monday 
evening, three specimens of programme-music 
were presented, yet in most uufortunate order; 
for the best came first, and the worst last. The 
first was Tschaikowsky’s noble Symphony in 
B minor (No. 6). Haydn was in the habit of 
imagining some little romance as an incentive to 
composition; but the music once written, that 
romance was discarded as useless. Beethoven 
worked in a similar manner. Tschaikowsky 
must have had some picture in his mind when 
he penned his Symphony; and the qualification 
“ Pathetique,” indeed, indicates its general 


character. By “programme-music” is generally 
understood music with a given programme; 
but the latter is of a lower order when words 
are, indeed, considered necessary to explain 
tones, because the composer is seeking to express 
something beyond the special province of his 
art. After the Symphony, of which a very 
fine performance was given, came Richard 
Strauss’ Humoresque, entitled “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks.” In this case, the 
train of thought which dictated not only the 
character, but the form itself of the music, 
ought to have been revealed. The composer, 
however, has withheld it, lest it “ should 
give rise to offence.” Exception might 
be taken to the choice of subject; but 
having undertaken to illustrate it, a clue from 
the composer as to the particular nature of the 
pranks would have been welcome. The music 
is clever and interesting, but one sadly wants 
to know what it all means. Berlioz was of 
opinion that a programme was not esseutial to 
his “ Symphonic Fantastique ” ; yet he wrote 
one, and surely most musicians must feel that 
it is of material assistance. When musio tries 
to express thought, or depict scenes or events, 
as is the case with “ Till Eulenspiegel,” words 
become a necessity. Such programme-music is 
not of the highest kind, yet, by direot imitation 
and association of ideas, striking effects maybe 
obtained. In the music-drama it is of immense 
service: it plays therein a subordinate part, 
for words and stage-scenery and action form a 
running commentary. 

Dr. Richter managed after all to give one of 
Dr. Dvorak’s three symphonic poems originally 
announced. Strauss “Humoresque” is saved 
byits cleverness, but the Dvorak novelty is 
damned by its dulness. The story of the “Golden 
Spinning-wheel,” whatever its attraction to 
those learned in folk-lore, does not seem a 
likely source for inspiration. Tne creaking 
of a common cart-wheol is said to have stirred 
Beethoven’s musical imagination. Why, then, 
should not a “golden spinning-wheel ” be pro¬ 
ductive of good results ? Beethoven’s wheel 
passed and was soon forgotten, but the modern 
composer assigns to his a special rule. The 
Symphonic Poem is of scene-painting charac¬ 
ter, and hence, we believe, the story acted un¬ 
favourably on the composer. Does the cutting 
off of the hands and feet of a maiden supply a 
suitable poetic basis ? Does the putting out of 
her eyes, even though lovely, suggest musical 
treatment ? Berlioz, it may be said, drew a 
gruesome guillotine picture in his “ Sym¬ 
phonic Fautastique.” In “ La Marche au 
Supplies ” realism is certainly carried to an 
audacious pitch. The spirit of the music, 
the genius displayed by Berlioz, and also 
the excitement under which he wrote, atone 
for what was, after all, an artistic error. Each 
composer must judge for himself how far he 
may venture in the direction of realism. 
But music, though put forward as programme- 
music, must possess an interest of its own : 
the programme should only intensify the 
interest already created, and explain and may 
be justify any departure from usual forms, 
Dvorak is, of course, a master of melody and 
colour; but his Poem as compared, for example, 
with the music of “ The Spectre’s Bride,” 
shows a falling off. It may be rash to pronounce 
hasty judgment, but there are moments in 
which we trust first impressions. When the 
other two Symphonio Poems have been heard, 
it will be seen whether “ The Golden Spinning- 
wheel ” is the beginning of a period of decadence, 
or merely a momentary nodding such as we 
find in the greatest masters. If great things 
are expected of Dvorak, was it not he himself 
who raised our expectations ? The whole of 
Monday’s programme was admirably inter¬ 
preted, and the large and enthusiastic audience 
proved in what high esteem Dr. Richter is still 
held. J. S. Shedlock. 
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CANTOS from the DIVINA COM MEDIA 

„l DAXTE, Tmn.bteil into English Vene. By C. PUTTEI1. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, . r «i. net. 

"Tin* translator has c<mfcrr.*d a distinct li>*nefit on the English - 
reading public, who, we feel sure, will show their appreciation of his 
work. — Western Daily Mail. 

SOPHONISBA; or. the Prisoner of Alba, 

and other Poems. By E. DERRY, Author of "Lavs of the 
Sottish Highlands.” Crown Hvo, cloth, 3*. 6d. net. ,1 Just ouL 

BY CUIEFTON CHALMERS. 

THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 

Crown Hvo, pictorial cloth, fully illustrated, 2s. 6i. (Just out. 
Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bolivians STaairr, 
London, E.O. 


Now Scrie 3 . Mach Enlarged. Greatly Improved. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A RallonnllU Review. 

Contents of NOVEMBER Number. 
ARCHBISHOP MAHER and AGNOSTICISM. 

THE MEANNESS of MAN’S THOUGHTS about GOD. 

FROM SAVAGERY to CIVILISATION. 

A RATIONALIST MANIFESTO. 

THE CARLYLE of LITERATURE. 

STUDIES: Historical and Literary. 

RENAN as ESSAYIST. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL PLAN of CAMPAIGN. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

CHATS about BOOKS:—Til. With Dr. W. C. Coupland. 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (Gleaned from the Religious Press). 

2d., by post Sid- '• yearly subscription, 2s. Hd. 

*** The previous four issues (July, August, September, and Octoberl, 
with Supplements, post free, lid. 


London : Watts St Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

THE FORUM. 

NOVEMBER. ISM. —Eightccnpence.- Contents. 

“AS MAINE GOES, SO GOES THE UNION." Hon. Thomas E Rj.uj 

THE "SOLID SOUTH " DISSOLVING. Edward P. Cube. 

CONDITIONS for aSOUND FINANCIAL SYSTEM. E. W. Codington 
WOMAN from the STANDPOINT of a NATURALIST 

Dr. \\ . K. Rhodes 

INSTRUCTIVE DISTRICT NURSING. .Mary K. Scdgwice 

THE EASTERN QUESTION- 0 

The Immediate Future of Armenia. ..w. K. 8tridc 

Shall iho Frontier of Christendom be Maintained? 

Juli a Ward flowe 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS in GREECE : The Sanctuary of Apollo. 

J. Grknaoius 

BOND SALES and the GOLD STANDARD.F. W. Taussig 

EMERSON’S WIT and HUMOUR . Hf.nrv P. Lloyd 

WORK and MORALITY. William Fkrrkro 

THE FUTURE of SPELLING REFORM. Benjamin E. Smith 

ANOTHER PHASE of the NEW EDUCATION. ...Gertrude Buck 


London: G. P Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

JL PAD. 

(The LEADENUALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street. 

London, K.C.} 

Contains hairless paper, over which the i*en sliim with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
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JARROLD & SON’S NE W NOVELS 

The New Sensational Novel, 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, entitled 

THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” “ Pretty Misa 
Smith,’* “A Wiltul Ward,” “A Perfect Fool,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

The First Three Editions exhausted on publication, 
FOURTH EDITION ready shortly. 

" For a clearly told ami alluringly exciting story, which can bo read 
withiu the limits of a continuously wot day, Florence Warden's ‘ Inn 
by the Shore’ can be confidently recommended. Should any of the 
D:iron's friend*, anxious for a day's nuiet, seek any place in this, or 
any other ncight>ourh<>od close to the melaueholy wean, he will not do 
better than to make the acquaintance of Florence Warden’s ‘ Inn by 
the Shore,’ where there is as good entertainment to be hud as the most 
liuugry novel-dcvourer could desire.”— Punch. 

XOW READY. 

BY MRS. CONNEY. 

JUDY A JILT. 

Author of “ A Lady Housebreaker,” " Pegg’s Perversity,” 
“ Gold for Dross,” “ A Line of Her Own,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

THE FOURTH VOLUME in 

THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 

By AUTHORS of the DAY (Now ready), entitled 

voi.iv. BECAUSE OF the child 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of “ Hush,” “ Dudley,” *' Once,” " A Romance 
of Modern Loudon,” &c., &c. 

12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. ; paper covers. Is. Od. 

"Curtis Yorke is one of the brichtc.st writers of the time. Her 
fiction is always pleasant aud decidedly clever. Tin- love Curtis Yorke 
introduces into her fiction is always sweeter than the reality, which is, 
of murse, a (treat compliment. The plot of the story has about it a 
delightful air of probability. The beautiful story is better than a 
touic; it sets the reader's fancy at work, and iuspires day dreams for 
which even the unsentimental critic is grateful.’’— Dundee A dvr liver. 

London: 

JARROLD Sc SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

_ And of all Booksellers. _ _ 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

NOVEMBER. 

LORD ROSEr.ERVS SECOND THOUGHTS. By Diim.ojiaticls. 
THE CYPRUS CONVENTION. By T. Gibson Bowlks, M l*. 

‘•( Y31 DELINK” at the LYCEUM. By R. Warwick Bond. 
ENGLAND, RUSSIA, and FRANCE. By T. H. S. Escrr. 
INTELLIGIBLE SIGNALS betwecu NEIGHBOURING STARS. 
By Francis Galton. 

THE EMPRESS CATIIARTNE II. By W. Knox Johnson. 

THE CONQUEST of the SOUDAN. By Major A. Griiutiis. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. By Macrknzik Bull. 

"SIR GEORGE TRESSADY" aud the POLITICAL NOVEL. By 
JI. D. Tkaill. 

EM ILE VKRHAEREN: tho Belgian Poet. By V. M. Cbawkoud. 
THE GRAVE-DKiGER. By Alma Sritum.LL. 

THE STRUGGLE BEFORE US. By H. W. Wilson. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGN ATION. By Edwvrd Lit. kv. 

"THE PRESENT EVOLUTION of MAN.” A Reply. By G. 
Akcudall Rkid. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
NOVEMBER. 

SUNSET. By W. L. Ald»:n. 

REACTION. By 3I.\v BatkmaN. 

1IER GR4NDMOTHER’S ADVENTURE. By Charles Jamk». 

SIR GEORGE: a Social Comedy. By Eva Rogkiis. 

A LANCASHIRE NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. By A. II. Hamkr. 
THE SAVING of a BLACK3IAILER’S SOUL. By Frank Ban- 

MELIK 

THE ABDUCTION. By X. W. William*. 

THE HOLY TIE. By Mr*. Charlie Neisii. 

THE VIGILANTES ; and the BLACKGUARD. By Roueh Pocock. 

CHAPMAN A HALL, Ltd., Lon doit. 

THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Largo cr. 8vo, nearly S00 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE JlEEOIlilA T/OX TO mi. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH A CUXTIXI'A TION TO TiJl, 

By CHARLES 8. SHALL. 

London: Alxxabdlu & Ssirmur, Fnrnivul Street. E.C. 


MESSRS. SEELEY & GO . beg to announce for 
publication next week the folloiving important 
work :— 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.— An Auto- 

biography, 1834—ls'>8, and a Memoir by His Wife, 1853—1894. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, lGs. 

Mr. Haraerton's distinguished literary career and inllnenco in Art make this Memoir interesting to a wide circle of 
readers. The volume contains many of his letters, and others of groat interest from Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. G. F. 
Watts, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Ac.; reminiscences of George Eliot, Tennyson, C. R. Leslie, Paul Rajon, 
and many others; and descriptions of Mr. llamertou’s romantic life on Loch Awe, and his experiences in France during 
the war time. _ 

VELAZQUEZ. Two Portfolio Monographs. By Walter 

ARMSTRONG. 

THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ. JMce 3 S . 6d. net. 

THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ. Price 3s. 63. net. 

Or together, in a handsome cloth binding under the title of “ Velazquez, His Life and Art,” price 9s. net. 

BOOKBINDING in ENGLAND and FRANCE. By 

W. Y. FLETCHER, late Assistant Keeper of the Department of Printed Hooks at the British Museum. With 17 
Coloured Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Od. net. 

THE ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT, by P. G. 

HAMERTON; AND DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by 
LAURENCE BIN YON. With 8 Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 7s. Od. net. 

THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTERS. By COSMO MONICHOUSE. New and Revised Edition, with many Illustrations. Largo crown 
8vo, cloth, price Os. _ _ 

LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, RL00M3BURY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 

STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 

Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

ASIA: Vol. II. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. Afghanistan, India, Indo- 

China, Malay Peninsula; Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 
Illustrations. 

The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price , are — 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wallace. 

Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By P. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 

AFRICA: Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, P.R.G.S. 

vol II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

ASIA: Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G S. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspuu Stkekt, Chakino Cross, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


JUST OUT. 1 vol., royal 8vo, extra cloth, cash price 18s. 

THE HON. ALICIA AMHERST'S 

HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 

A New Edition, with 67 Illustrations of Old English Gardens, and a Revised Text. 

The First Edition was sold within two months of Its publication, and many were the disappointments 

of unsuccessful would-be buyers. 

Favourable Frees Notices have appeared in tho Quarterly and other Reviews, the Times aud other Daily Papers. 


BERNARD QUARITOH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 97U.-NOVEMBER, 189G.-2s. Sd. 

CONTESTS Dabiel: A Romance of Sukhby, by 

R. D. Blackmoro. Chaps. v.*vii.- John Gibson Lock- 

hart. -BuniND Dikes and Dunes.-The Heather, by 

Neil Munro. -Widder Vlint, by Zack. - Politics in 

Recent Italian Fiction.-The First Prior or Fort 

Augustus: Jerome Vaughan.—Manning the Navy.—• 

In “Holy Russia”: Life in a Russian Family.-Our 

Duty in Regard to Vaccination, by Prof. Sir T. Graingo 1 * 
Stewart, M.D. -The Pauty Future. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Losdon. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWC-AND-AIIALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

8 TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and solo. 

SAVINGS ^DEPARTMENT. 

Fortlie encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum. on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

/OR FIVE billLLIN3S FER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular 
FRANCIS RAVESSCKOF 


Digitized by 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIMITED. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

MOLTKE’S LETTERS to his WIFE. 

With an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With 
Portraits of Moltke and his Wit'o anil a Geiiealocical 
Tree, in facsimile of the Field-Marshal's Handwriting. 

2 vols., demy svo, £1 11)9. I 

BY DR. WALLIS BODGE. 

AN EGYPTIAN READING BOOK 

for BEGINNERS. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. ■ 
(Cantab), Keeper of the Egyptian and Away nun . 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 15a. net. 

BY PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 

LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portrait. 
New and Cheaj>er Edition. Post 6vo, 12s. net. 

THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 

THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 

By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from 
the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP, M.A. In 3 vols. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Post Svo, 12s. each. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. By 

ALFRED ANGOT. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NATURAL AND SUPER¬ 
NATURAL MORALS. 0 

RELIGIOUS FAITH : an Essay in the 

Philosophy of Religion. By the Rev. H. HUGHES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

NOTES on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

By the Right Rev. EDWARD GTLPIN BAGS HA WE, 
Bishop of Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL LIFE. 

THE PROFESSION of MEDICINE. 

Its Study and Practice, its Duties and Rewards. By 
’ CHARLES WEST, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

“ We know no finer exposition of our duties, nor any 
other statement of our rights, than his (I)r. West’s) little 
book. We wish it in the hands not only of every one of 
oursolvcs, but of every layman.”—Leading article Britiah 
Jledkal Journal , October 17th. 

BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 

IN the GREEN LEAF and the SERE. 

By “A SON of the MARSHES.” With numerous 
Illustrations by GeorgeC. Haite and Dorothy C. Nicholl. 
Large post Svo, 7s. Cd. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FARM IN FAIRYLAND.” 

ALL FELLOWS. By Lanrence Hous- 

MAN. With 7 Illustrations, and Title-Page and Cover 
specially designed by the Author. Daintily printed by 
Ballantync. imperial lGmo, 6s. [Immediately. 

ILLUSTRATED BY CECIL ALDIN. 

EVERY - DAY CHARACTERS. By 

WINTHROP PRAED. Profusely Illustrated by Cecil 
Aldin, with a specially designed Cover in Colours. 
Crown 4to, Os. [Immediately. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWO YEARS IN A JUNGLE.” 

The MAN who BECAME a SAVAGE : 

h Story of Our Own Times. By WILLIAM T. 
HOKNADAY. With numerous Illustrations, and 
Cover in Colours. Crown Svo, Ga. [Immediately. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa 

MLLHOLLAND. An entirely New Edition, with Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, Gs. 

JAPANESE FOLK-TALES. 

SUNRISE STORIES : a Glance at the 

Literature of Japan. By ROGER RIORDAN and 
TOZO TAKaYANAGI. Crown svo, 6s. 

PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, LONDON. 


The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION will be ready in a feta dayt. 

[BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

SOLDIER TALES. 

Containing : With the Mein Guard—The Dram* of the Fore and Aft—The Man who wa«—Courting of Dinah 
Shada—Incarnation of Krishna Malvany—Taking of Lnngtnogpen—The Madnea of Private Orthexia. 

With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Pago Illuetrations by A. S. HARTRICK. 

PARTS I. and II. and VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor W. M. Sloane, 

Ph.D , L.IJ.D. Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 
220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Blttck and White. In Twenty Parts at 4s. not each ; or in Four Volumes 
at. 24s. not ench. (Supplied only in Sets.) 

TIM US .—“ The most magnificent of modern lives of Napoleon.The serious and careful work of a very competent 

histori an.” ____ 

Crown Svo, Os. 

A BOOK of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, with an Accompaniment 

of Decorative Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, and an Introduction by HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

2 vols., globe Svo, 12s. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—*‘ Lover* of Mr. Marion Crawford’s romances will find much to delight them in his new 
novel, ‘Taquisnra.’.Ho has constructed a plot of wonderful skill and mystery.”__ 

BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown hvo, Gs. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

“ Robbery Under Arm s,” Ac. _ _ ____._ 

BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

Extra crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES. By Archibald 

FORBES, LL.D. 

DAILY OilRON IDLE .—“ His experience has been so varied, his capacity for limning a situation or a personage i 
so great, and his style is so animated, that eycn when we have read his matter before, and know as well as he doe 
what he is going to toll of, w e are co m polled to read on.” ___ 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d. 

“ PEACOCK ” Edition, cloth elegant, odges gilt, 6e. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. With an Intro* 

duction by DAVID HANNAY, and Illustrations by K. R. MILLAR._ 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown Svo, Gs. 

CASA BRACCIO. By F. Marion C r awford. __ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature Studies. By 

L. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. I 
HA MMOND, F.L.S.__ 

Globe 8vo, 6s. 

AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE of PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 

ARTHUR- SCHUSTER, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the Owens College, Manchester, an 
_Dr. CHA RLES H . LEES, D.Sc. _ 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY—New Volume. 

Demy 8vo, I ts. 

THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the HISTORY of ART 

Translated by K. JEX-BLAKE, Classical Lecturer at Girton College, Cambridge. With Commentary an 
Historical Introduction by E. SELLERS, and Additional Notes contributed by Dr. HEINRICH LUDW1 • 
_ URLICHS. __ 

Now ready. Part XIII., super-royal 8vo, Is. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Raise!. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by A. ,T. BUTLER, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. Also ready, Volume I., 12s. net. 

MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE—No. 445 —November—Price Is. 

1. THE SECRET of SAINT FLORKL. Chaps. XXI.-XXIII. 6. BRITISH HONDURAS. 

2. FRENCH ami ENGLISH. 7. THE STORY of SELBORNE PRIORY. 

A COLLEGE PROGRESS. 8. CUPID the FIDDLER. 

4. THE SURPRISE of BOVKY TRACEY. 9. A SOUTH SEA TRADER. 

6. THE MAN from STALYBRIDGK. 10. WITH BURGOYNE at SARATOGA. 


NEW VOLUME begins with the NOVEMBER Number of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE.—Illustrated.-Price Is. 4d. 

This Number contains the Opening Chapter of 

MR. F. MARION CRAWFORDS New Story. 11 A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 

CAMPAIGNING with GRANT. By Horace Porter. With Pictures by C. 8. Reinhart and Harry Fenn. 
ELECTION DAY in NEW YORK. By EurcKsr Ixgkrsoi.i.. And numerous Short Stories an d Ar ticles._ 

NEW VOLUME begins with the NOVEMBER Number of 

THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE.—Illustrated —Price Is. 

Contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 

THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. Chapters I.. II., and III. By W. H Sheltox. 

MASTER SKYLARK. Chapters I., 11., and 111. By Johx Beckett. 

JUNE’3 GARDEN. Chapters I. and II. By Mariok Hiul. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILT.ERS, 27, Chanoery Lane, W.C, 
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TJOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

JA) HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Conucil will 
proceed to ELECT on TUESDAY, Novkmhkr 24th. a Tl KNKR 
ANN U1TANT. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the 
value of £r,o, must be Artists of repute, iu need of aid, through the 
unavoidable failure of professional employment or other pauses. 
Forms of application can be obtained bj’ letter iuldress«Ml to the 
8 k. rktary, RovrI Academy of Arts Piccadilly, M . They mubt bt 
filled in anl returned on or before -aturday, November 21st. 


By order, 

Fuen. A. Eaton, Secretary. 
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Phoenicia and the Ancient Constellation Figures, by Robert 
Brown, Jun.; A Welsh Bard's Visit to Wordsworth , 
by J. P. Owen; Dante's Reference to Sardanapatvs. 
by Paget Toynbee ; Browning's “ Pope and the Net," 
by Miss Mary Augusta Scott, Ph.D. 
Appointments for Next Week 
Bussell’s School of Plato, by H. 

Current Scientific Literature 
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Science Notes . 

Reports of Societies 
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(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

APPLICATIONS am invited for the CHAIR of MATHEM ATICS 
(PUKE and APPLIED), now vacant in this College. The Council 
will elect on Dccemlier l'ith. The last date for receiving applications 
will be announced next week.—For further particulars apply to 

John Edward Lloyd, M. A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, November 3rd, 18W. __ 


JgGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The TENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING will ho hclilin 
ih. ZooLtailCAL SOCIETY. 3. HANOVER « 
on FRIDAY, Novk.mher 13th, at 4 p.m. 'The 1 resident. Sir •]I HN 
FOWLER Bart.. K.C M.G., will take the Chair, and I rof. 1 EYRIE 

and Mr 1IOGAHTH will address the Meeting 

Tickets of Admission may be obtaiued at the Office of the r unu, 
37. Great Russell Street, W.C. ___ 


LONDON 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRABT. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


B edford college, 

(FOR WOMEN), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middle and Old 
High German and Gothic) will lie vacant at the eud of this Term. 
\PPLICATIONS witli one copy of testimonials, to bt bent by 
November ^ 1st, to* the Honorary Secretary, at the College, from whom 


all particulars’ may lie obtained. 


Lucy J. Russell, Honorary Secretary. 


OATAL.OQUES 

Ef'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JD promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOG U E8 on application. 

DULAU * CO.. 87, 8ouo Sqoam. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochromo representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction iu permanent pigments of ml 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, Ac. 

auto-gravure. 

The Autotype Company's 
Engraving on Copper, yi« 

mezzotint engravings. , 

The Company has successfully reproduced sou-ml 
important works by this proctws, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, T.R.A., J. Pcitie, R.A., W. W. 
Outers, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Don. Jno, (.oilier,, Sir 
G Reid P.R.S.A.; also exnmnles of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constuble, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c„ dtc. 

THE AUTOTYPE MBOHANIOAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest rlass. Adopted 
by tho Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the loading Publishers. 

Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
tro 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. _ 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

foreign bookseller 




Process of Photographic 
’ yielding results resembling 


MUDIB’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

Ail the Best Works in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish are in Circulation. 

CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 

Is. 6d. each. 

Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free. 


VTXDXB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

SR A NOR OFFICES— 

41, Bkomftoit Road ; and 48, Qcieit Victoua Stukkt, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 

And at 10 to 12, Bartok Arcade, Maschsstkr. 


nPHE STAMPS of EUROPE.—A beauti- 

JL fully ILLUSTRATED SERIES of ARTICLES on the nlwvtf 
mibjccfc, from the pen of that well-known Expert, Mr. W. A. S. 
"WESTOBY, commenced in THE BAZAAR of WEDNESDAI, 
November 4th, and will be continued on subsequent Wednesdays till 
completion. Every Stamp Collector should read these invaluable 
paper*. Order through any Newsagent or Bookstall, or direct from 
the Office. Three Months’ Subscription, 2s. 2d.; port free from the 
Office, 3*. 6d. office; 170 , flj o*, w.O.J 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at themott 
moderate prices. 

Catalo gues on appli ca tion. _ 

H. GREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent Ntui Pub’kations. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

a/TR. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

XVJL LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will tie mailed, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on Antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in ml and black, and dono up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 

To Book-lovers who already know the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Ms. Moshkii does not hesitate to say that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published. _ __. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

Publi8hkb, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS.-Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Uppublishcd or already- 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
Include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of r iction 
represented. List post free on application to 

J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 

21, Paternoster Square, Loudon, L.C. 


TV/TESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

1YA abt bepbodtjcebs, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 0ARDEN. W.O., 

An tb. solo representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Moniob. 
th. well-known Artiet in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronlndby the 
lwdTng iKS Art Publi.hlng Firm.. A Urge Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plate, always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

rtRDMMOND A CO.supply the cheapest nod beet Procresee 

‘a°oExM 

SSi ol Parochial and Diocesan Record,. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original 
Laos Manufactures, Photographs, Vtews. Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dso., *«., at a modcralecost. 
Specimens and price ltat on Application. 

Offices: 14 . HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN.LON DON- 

GENTLE MAN, who has had some 

wTi™ would bo'useful in a literary capacity.-R. SS. keltl. SCO., 
Edinburgh. ___._— 


A 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

pi P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

'. j. , nl j BOOKSELLERS, of 57 and 5« Wert SSrd 8treet, New 
York and 54 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
atlrution of the READING PUBLIC to tho excellent facll.ties 
presented by their Branch House in London for ailing, 
favourable terms, onleri for their own STAN . pJlrfnnr.'Vu 
TIOH8 aod for ALL AMERICAN BOOBS and PERIODICALS - 

CATALOGUES Benton application. ___ 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

MEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

iN Ac.—KING, SELL A RAII/TON, Limited, high-dart Printers 
and Pnhlislien, 15. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street. L. . 
have epecially-huilt Rotary and other fast Machine, for printing 
lllurtrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machmesforfart 
folding and covering 8,16,24, or 32-page J ournals at one operation. 

Advice and aeei.tanco given to anyone wishing to oomincnce N.w 
Journals. . 

Facilities upon the preml.ee for Editorial Office*, free. Adve.tl,.ng 

and Publishing Departments conducted. w 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph " Africanism, London. 

Digitized byVjUUyiC 
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JARROLD 8c SONS 1 NEW NOVELS 


THE INN BY THE SHORE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” 44 Pretty Miss 
Smith/' 44 A Wiliul Ward,” 41 A Perfect Fool,” &t\ 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

The First Three, Editions exhausted on publication. 

FO Ultra EDI 1TOS rendu shortly. 

" For n clearly told and alluringly exciting story, which can he rend 
within the limits of a continuously wet day, Florence Warden's * Inn 
l*y the Shore’ can he confidently recommended. Should any of the 
Barou’a friends, anxious for a day’s quiet, seek anyplace in this, or 
any other neighbourhood close to the melam-holy ocean, h« will not do 
better than to make the acquaintance of Florence Warden's 1 Inn by 
the Shore,’ where there is as good entertainment to be had as the most 
huugry novel-devourer could desire.'*— Punch. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S \ 

POETICAL WORKS. 

“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the most fastidious taste.”— Scotsman. ' 

NOTICE.— The FIRST PRINTING of the NEW EDITION of 
The COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 

in 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 15s., has been taken 
up by the Booksellers. A SECOND PRINTING will be ready shortly. 


JUDY A JILT. 


By Mrs- CONNET. 

Author of 41 A Lady Housebreaker,” ” Pcgg’s Perversity,” 
44 Gold for Dross,” 44 A Line of Her Own,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“A story of good merit as a study of feminine character, and its in¬ 
cidents are free from the suspicion of padding. A sad story is relieved 
l»y some excellent touches of kindness and sympathy, and the leading 
persous in it are really good portraitures."— Scotsman. 


I 


THE FOURTH VOLUME in 

THE 14 DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON NOVEMBER 13th WILL BE PUBLISHED, with 8 Eall-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 



By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of 4 ‘ Micah Clarke,” “The White Comply, kz 


By AUTHORS of the DAY (Nowreadv), entitled 

BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. 

By CURTIS YORKE, 

Author of 44 Hush,” 44 Dudley,” ” Once,” 44 A Romance 
of Modern Loudon,” Ac., &c. 

12mo, cloth jecilfc, 2s.; paper covers, Is. Gd. 

“Curtis Yorke is one of the brightest writers of the time. Her 
fiction is always pleasant and decidedly clever. The love Cm tin Yorke 
introduces into her fiction is always sweeter than the reality, which is, 
of course, a great compliment. The )d<>t of the story lias about it a 
delightful air of probability. The beautiful story is better than a 
tonic ; it sets the reader’s fancy at work, and inspires day-dreams for 
which even the unsentimental critic is grateful .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

London: 

JARROLD A SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

And of all Booksellers. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.— The SECOND EDITION of SIR GEORGE TRES- 

SADY by Mrs. Humphry Ward, crown 8vo, 6s., will be ready 
on Monday next, November 9th. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF JESS.” 

Now ready, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Maurico Groiffcnhagen. 

Crown 8vo 3s. Gd. 

JESS. By H. Eider Haggard. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

of a Soul. By the Author of “ Stripped of the Tinsel,” ter. Crown 
8vo, cloth, <B. i Just »ut. 

BY MR8. ALICE M. DIEHL. 

A WOMAN’S CROSS. By the Author of 

“The Garden of Eden,” "Passion’s Puppets," "A Modern Helen.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, «s. [Just out. 


BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

“’TWIXT CUP AND LIP ” By the Author 

14 Patricia Kemball." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Hi. [Just out. 


of 4 


BY DR. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE By the 

Author of “ii8!> R: the Story of a Double Life,” "The Mystery of 
a Millionaire'!! Grave,” <Jcc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 j. tkl. [Juit out. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY of MR. FITZGERALD’S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

AN ODD CAREER. By O Beresford Fitz- 

GERALD, Author of "Clare Strong,’’ "Lilian,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

BY A. E. ALDINGTON. 

THE QUEEN’S PREFERMENT; an His- 

torical Romance. With Origiual Drawings by II. A P.ivne 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3i. Ud. [./?*« out. 

BY THE HON. ERNEST POMEROY. 

SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS. Crown 8vo 

pictorial cloth, 33. tkl. I Just out. * 

CANTOS from the DIVINA COM MEDIA 

int0 £nSl,S ' 1 Vere “- % *’ 0TTEK - 

“Thi. translator ha. conferral a di.tinct Lencfit on tlie Englinl,. 

j/i«. *"“• wUI ’■' WW lh “ ir “ITreciation of Id. 

SOPHONISBA; or, the Prisoner of Alba, 

t: I’liltRY. A,ill,or of “Lots of IhJ 
OLOttiali Highlands. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. tid. net. X'lustout. 

BY C HIE ETON CHALMERS. 

THE INSEPARABLES: a Book for Boys. 

Crown m - o , pictorial cloth, fully Illustrated, 'it. 0J. [./net out. 
•* # Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouvbrie Street, 
London, £.0. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 00., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


T he expository times. 

Edited liy Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A, 
NOVEMBER Number, now ready, fkl. 

Contents include: Editor’s Notes of Recent Exposition. — Prof. 
J. 8 Bank's “Back to Paul.’*—Dr. Clay Turnbull on The Wells of 
Bivrshcbo. — Prof. A. H. Saycc’s Archaeological Commentary on 
Genesis.—Lieut.-Col. C. R. Cornier on The Ditto of the Ex>slns — 
Prof. Sajeu and Prof. Ilommcl on Melchizedek.—At the Literary 
Table.—Recent Foreign Theology, &c. 

“ A glance at the coutents (of Vol. VII.) is enough to account for the 
high position this monthly Iris won for itself. It is a magazine tlmt 
should lie read by all intelligent students of sacred literature.’’ 

_ Liter urn ITorhf. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW 

JL OF 

THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. S. P. F. SALMOND, D.I). 
OCTOBER Number, Now Ready, price Is. Gd. 

Cases for Binding Vol. VI., Now Ready, price Is. 

Edinburgh: T. k T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

Demy 8vo, Gb., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

"The present work is particularly welcome. The book Is well 
written iu a simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the hist. 

* As a contribution t<> our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique."— South Wales Time* aiul Star of Gwent. 

" Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.’’ 

Lilt rar//Guide. 

"Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of nneieut history p«rtl.v 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious facts." 

. _ _ _ Glasgow Herald. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


j ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

! A GOOD NOVEL. 

THE WIZARD. 

U. RIDER HAGGARD. 

1 ONE SHILLING. 

THE WIZARD. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

I ARROWSMITH’S 

THE WIZARD. 


! CHRISTMAS 
^ ANNUAL. 
NOW READY. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE WIZARD. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE WIZARD. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NOW READY, price 6d. 

WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

OF 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

By EMILY DAVIES. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowks. 


Digitized by 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE WIZARD. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE WIZARD. 

A GOOD NOVEL. 

n. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE WIZARD. 

ONE SHILLING. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE WIZARD. 

ARROWSMITU’S 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE WIZARD. 

„ CHRISTMAS 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE WIZARD. 

„ ANNUAL. , 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. 1 

THE WIZARD. 1 

_ ^ NOW READY. 

Bristol: Aekowshith. London: Simpkiw, Mabshaii. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
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VERY SHORTLY. 

The Kafirs of 

the Hindu-Kush. 

BY 

Sir GEORGE ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 

•WITH 

1 Numerous Illustrations by A, D. McCormick. 

Boyal 8vo, £1 11s. 64. 

In October, 1889, I found myself, for the 
second time, the official guest of the Mehtar of 
Chitral, at the fort which constitutes tho capital of 
that country. On my previous visit, in 18S8, I had 
seen several Kafirs of the Hindu-Kusb, and bad 
heard many tides of their strange manners and cus¬ 
toms. The people of Kdfiristan had first excited my 
curiosity during the Afghan War of 1879-80, and 
seeing them now in the ilesh, my interest in them 
became so intensified that the desire to see them in 
their own homes was irresistible. I had accordingly 
asked the Government of India to be allowed to 
rnako an attempt to enter the Kafir country, and the 
permission was accorded me while actually on my 
i way to Chitral for tho second timo. Ttie only 
. European who had previously attempted to enter 
K ifiristan was General (then Colonel) Lockhart, 
when in command of a mission to examine the 
Ilindu-Kush passes in 1885-8'j. He had penetrated 
into the upper part of tho Bashgul Ya ley, and re¬ 
mained there for a few days ; but jealousies having 
broken out amongst the Kafir headmen, he had 
been compelled to leave the country and return to 
Chitral. 


Shakspere’s Holinshed: 

The Chronicle and the Historical Plays compared. 
By W. G. BOSWELL-STONE. 

Crown 4to, 15b. net. 

•«* Courtenay’s “ Comm e ntaries on tho Historical Flays 
of Shakspero ” wore published in 1810, and have wo long 
been out of print that a work of similar aim may not, it is 
hoped, be unwelcome. In “ Shakspere’s Holinshed” tho 
historical plays are compared, scene by scone, with passages 
chiefly derived from Holinshed’s “Chronicles”; supple¬ 
mented by illustrations taken from other sources—Foxo’s 
“ Acts and Monuments,” for example—which oven Holin- 
shed’s massive tomes did not embrace. The excerpts are 
generally accompanied by prefatory words, narrating tho 
dramatic action in the dramatic order, and noticing, as they 
occur, all important variations of historic chronology and 
historic facts. 

The Adventures of 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 

By JAMES MORIER. 

Edited by Hr. C. J. WILLS, with an Introduction by 
Sir FREDERIC GOLPSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches made by James Morier, 
and from Drawings by Persian Artists. 

Royal 8vo, £1 Is. net. 

•/ James Morier* s famous romance “ Hajji Baba of 
Nj uhan,” winch lemnins the one authoritative work on 
Persian manners and customs, is accessible in many forms : 
but no attempt has hitherto been made to issue a handsome, 
illustrated, library edition. Tho publishers arc deeply in¬ 
debted to Lady Morier, who kindly placed at their disposal 
Ju:nca Morier’s sketch-books, which contain the interesting 
drawings that he made for the express purpose (now 
r. ulised) of illustrating his romance. The editor. Dr. Wills, 
when bo was residing in Teheran, commissioned Persian 
artists to illustrate incidents of the story ; and these draw¬ 
ings have been used for tho present volume, which also 
contains numerous reproductions of Persian textiles, pot¬ 
tery, metalwork, household implements, &c. 

LAWKENCE & BULLEX, Ltd., 

16, H enkixtta Stuebt, Coyint GaKDEN', W.C. I 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FIRST EDITION hating been exhausted, a 8ECOXI) EDITION will be ready on November 10 

BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown 8vn, cloth gilt, Os. 

SOLDIER TALES. 

Cantab.ire: With the M»in Guard— The Drums of the Fore and Af:— Tie Man who wj»—Th« Crartinp 
rf Dinah Shadd —The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaue—The T»*ing cf Lui e»oi gp«n— Tee Kadness if 
Prtva'e Ortberip. 

With Head and Tail Pieces auil 21 Page Illustrations by A. S. HARTRICK. 
n.in, r SEWS.—" Mr. Kipling's ‘ Stories of Mulvano A Co.’ are as captivating at the tenth reading as at tho first— 
as all stories of first-rate genius are.” 

Demy svo, 15s. net. 

THE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By WARWICK WROTH, F.S.A., of the British Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. 
With G2 Illustrations. \llndu Xiw. 10. 

(Uniform with Mr. Arthur D.isent’s “ St. James's Square.’*) 

CRAXFORD SERIES.—Xcw Volume. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, fis. 

THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and the RIVALS. By R. B. 

SHERIDAN. With 50 Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE 
lilRUELL, Q.C , M P. Also a limited edition on super-royal hand-made paper, JUs. not (250 copies only for 
_ England and America'._ 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By Shakespeare, Marlowe, 

PEELE, HEYWOOI), FLETCHER, and FORD. Arranged for Acting as well as for Reading by T. DONOVAN. 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

A BOOK of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, with an Accompaniment 

of Decorative Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, and an Introduction by HAMILTON \V. MABIE. 
Cloth elegant, gilt tops, in a cloth Ixox, 21s. 

A HANDY VOLUME EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 

NOVELS and PO E MS . In 11 vo ls.__ 

BY ROLF BOLD RB WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

“ Robbery Under Arms,” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Lovers of Mr. Marion Crawford’s romances will find much to delight them in his new 
novel, 'Taquisaro.’.Ho has constructed a plot of wonderful skill and mystery.” 

ILLUSTRATED STAXDARD XOVELS.—New Volume. 

Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d. 

44 PE AGO OK ” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. With an Iatro- 

duction by DAVID HANNAY, and Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLBSWORTH. 

_ Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustra¬ 

tions by LF.SLIB BROOKE.__ 

ADDITIONS TO MACMILLAN'S HALF-CROWS SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE CARVED LIONS. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke 2s. 6d. 
SHEILA’S MYSTERY. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 2s 6d 

Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY, and the MONUMENTS; or, Israel and 

_ tho Nations. By J. F. MrCURPY , Ph.D., LL.P. Vo!. II.—TO tho FALL of NTNEVEH. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY—Xeio Volume. 

Demy 8vn, 14s. 

THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the HISTORY of ART. 

Translated bv K. J EX-BLAKE, Classical Lecturer at. Giitnri College. CimLridgo With Commentary and 
Historical Introduction by E. SELLERS, former S'lideut of Girton College, Cnnibr'dgc, and of ti e British 
School at Athens; a mi Add i tiona l Notes contributed by Dr. HEfNKU’II LU DWIG L-KU iMs. 

Vol. L, demy Svo, 17s. net. 

ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Biedermann, Professor of 

Physiology in Jena. Translated by FRANCIS A WELLY. Wi th l.Ti Figures. 

THE GASES of the ATMOSPHERE: the History of their Dis- 

fovery. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, London. With 
Portrait **. Ext ra crown Svo. _____ 

Globe 8vo, 5s. 

AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE of PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By 

ARTHUR SCHUSTER. Ph P., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in tho Owens College, Manchester, and 
Dr. CHARLES H. LEES, D.Sc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Limited, LONDON 

Digitized ByvJUt. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Notice. — THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, ISOS, contains, 
among other articles of interest: THE CAREER of 
CLAUDIA. By F. M. Pe.uid, Authorof “ Near Neigh¬ 
bours," Ac. Chaps I.-III.—THE ENGLISH OCCUPA¬ 
TION of SICILY.—LOUIS PASTEUR—HUNGARY’S 
PATRIOT-POET.—THE COMMONS at WORK.— 
A FREAK of CUPID. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW HEADY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 

ROADS. Bv JAMES JOHN IHSSKY, Author of “A 
Drive Thro’ England,” “On the Box Seat,” Ac. With 
1(5 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved 
by Mr. George Pearson, and Map of the Route. In 
1 Vol., demy Svo, IGs. 

NOW READY. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(17.S2-l.stH): being Excerpts from the Correspondence 
and Diaries of the Honourable Lady Jerningham and 
of her Daughter, Lady Bcdingfeld. Edited, with Notes, 
by EGER LON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. Tn 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, reproduced from 
the Original Miniatures, 24s. 

“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian 
period .”—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

ETON in the FORTIES. By 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, Os. 

“A readable, lively, aud amusing book.”— l‘nil Mali Gazelle 


NOW READY. 

The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 

By Sir FRANCIS MONTE FIORE, Bart. In 1 vol., 
crown 4 to, with numerous Portaits and other Illus¬ 
trations, 12e. Gd. _ 


NOW READY. 

OVER the ANDES from the 

ARGENTINE to CHIU and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMKLIN. In 1 vol., demy Svo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. Cd._ 


NOW READY. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 

Mrs. R. M. KING, Author of “ A Diary of a Civilian’s 
Wife in India.” In 1 vol., crown Svo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 7s. Gd. _ 


NOW READY. 

POLITICAL LETTERS and 

SPEECHES of the late KARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMER Y. In 1 vol., deiny Svo, with 2 Portraits, 
7s. Gd. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS'. 


READY THIS DAY. 

The MISTRESS of BSAE FARM 

By ROSA N. CAREY, 

Author of “Nellie’s Momories,” Ac. 
in ono vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

THE TOWER of GHILZAN. 

By Surgeon-Major Jl. M. GREENIIOW, Amhor of 
“ Brenda’s Experiment,” “The flow of Fatty* Ac. In 
one vol., crown Svo, Gs. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI- 

?«IENT. In 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 

“ Replete with realistic character-sketches of remarkablo 
vigour and vivacity .”—Daily Jtl*yia/>h, 


NOW READY. 

GODDESSES THREE. By 

I). HUGH PRYCE. In 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 

“The three young goddesses who give the title to this 
book are charming. The hero is a flue fellow, and enlists 
our sympathy almost from ilie first.” — Times, 

Richard Bentley & Son, NewBurlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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THE LIFE of CHRIST as EE- 

PRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, con¬ 
taining all the Illustrations which appeared in the large 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World 

of School. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. Fcnp. 
8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispioco and \ ignette, 
price 3s. Gd. 


ERIC ; or, Little by Little. A 

Tale of Roslvn School. Ry DEAN FARRAR. New 
Edition. Uniform with above, price 3s. Gd. 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Lifo. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. 
Uniform with above, price 3s. Gd. 

THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 

GREAT. By Sir ('LEM ENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
R \LT*iT Pkacock. Crown bvo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 


FROM FAG to MONITOR ; or, 

Fighting to the Front. By ANDREW HOME. Con¬ 
taining 10 Full-page 1 llustrations by E. J. Wheeler. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, prico 5s. 


THE STORY of MAURICE 

LESTRANGE. Being an Account of his Travels and 
Adventures in Scotland during the Year 1706. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, prico Gs. 


MRS. FINCH BRASSEY : a 

Novel. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, Author of “The 
Grasshoppers,” “A Woman with a Future,” Ac. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 


THE LAST TOUCHES. By 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
yellow paper covers, price 2s. 


MERE STORIES. By Mrs. 

W. K. CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
prico 2s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 

DOUGLAS SLADEN. Third and Cheap Kditiou. 
Crown Svo, boards, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. Gd. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOCKHART. New Popular Edition complete, 
containing 17 Full-page Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 
gill edges, prico 3s. Gd. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 

TURAL BOTANY. Part II. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
By D. H. SCOTT, I’h.D., F.R.S., Honorary Keeper of 
the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kcw. Illus¬ 
trated with 114 Figures. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s.Gd, 
Uniform with Part I. (Flowering Plants). 


DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 

PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Dress-Cutting and Tailoring; also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE. In 
2 vols. Book of Letterpress, Is. net; Book of Diagrams, 
2 s. net. 


THE STANDARD EDITION of 

the COLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. In 14 vols., small crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, price 2s. Gd. each. Vol. I., containing Portrait of 
the Author, printed on Japanese vellum paper, now 
ready; and the succeeding volumes will be published 
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STANDARD EDITION of the 

WAVKRLEY NOVELS. In 2.> Monthly Volumes, 
crown svo, bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. Gd. 
per volume; or in full l.dnp leather, gilt edges, price 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1896. 

No. 1279, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publioheb, 
and not to the Editob. 


With the appearance of this number, I cease 
to be Editor of the Academy, after a term of 
nearly sixteen years. I take the present 
opportunity of thanking my contributors, 
correspondents, and subscribers—and, I 
would add, my printers—for the support 
they have always extended to me in my 
endeavour to conduct this journal, so far as 
circumstances permitted, on the principles 
laid down by the late Dr. Appleton, on its 
foundation in October 1869. 

JAS. S. COTTON. 


NOTICE. 

With the issue of next Saturday, Nov. 14, 
the Academy will be considerably enlarged 
in size. New type will be employed through¬ 
out, and improvements will be made in the 
technicalities of the paper. The Editor will 
seek to develop rather than to alter those tra¬ 
ditional features which have distinguished 
the Academy during the past twenty-seven 
years; but modern literature will be treated 
more in the modern spirit than has hitherto 
been considered advisable. In order to 
represent adequately the academic side of 
the Academy, so striking a feature of the 
paper throughout its history, it is proposed 
to issue occasional supplements of a purely 
academic and educational character. It is 
hoped that this new departure will be 
welcomed by scholars, learned societies, and 
associations; it has already received hearty 
commendation from many high authorities 
at home and abroad. Papers of special 
literary interest will be induded in the 
issue for next week, which will also con¬ 
tain a brief aooount of the Academy 
during the past quarter of a century. 
Arrangements have been made to pub¬ 
lish each week an example from the 
admirable collection of portraits of men of 
letters in the National Portrait Gallery. 
These reproductions, of whioh the first will 
be Gerard Honthorst’s portrait of Ben 
Jonaon, will be separately printed on 
specially prepared paper. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of John Oibson Lockhart. 

By Andrew Lang. In 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Tiie author’s aim in these volumes has been 
to exhibit in its true light—that in which 
the correspondence best reveals it—a strong 
but singularly complex and difficult char¬ 
acter : to depict Lockhart as he really was, 
not as, heretofore, he has loomed towards 
us through the old fog of “ hostile report 
and erroneous legend." Mr. Lang has dis¬ 
charged a troublesome, but to him doubt¬ 
less congenial, task with his wonted tact, 
dexterity, and grace. Out of materials 
which include the Abbotsford and Milton 
Lockhart MSS., Lockhart’s letters to 
Jonathan H. Christie and Henry H. Mil- 
man, and the brief but interesting Lockhart- 
Oarlyle correspondence, he has elaborated a 
portrait such as may fitly “ take, in the 
gallery of great Englishmen (including 
Scots) of letters, the place of a shadowy set 
of caricatures." Mr. Lang excuses the 
defensive tone of certain of his pages, on 
the grounds that Lockhart “ has been so 
vehemently attacked and so often unjustly 
misrepresented.” No excuse, perhaps, was 
needed. So long as it leads to neither 
wilful suppression nor distortion of fact, 
a certain relish of the champion—a certain 
tinge of combativeness—is, surely, rather a 
merit than a fault in the biographer. Im¬ 
partiality, however laudable in the abstract, 
is in practice apt to generate—where it does 
not proceed from—apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence: as, indeed, the history of the word 
“ indifference ” itself sufficiently shows. 
Mr. Lang throughout puts the case for 
Lockhart as forcibly as he is able; but he 
nowhere attempts to conceal or evade 
awkward facts, and wherever Lockhart’s 
conduct is clearly blameworthy he frankly 
acknowledges as much, without attempting 
to “palliate or smile away" the wrong¬ 
doing. 

Lockhart derived his gentry in (all prob¬ 
ability from the loyal and distinguished 
house, Lockhart of Lee, itself an offshoot 
from the parent stock already settled at 
Symington, in Upper Lanarkshire, in 1133. 
The family line can be retraced without a 
break to Sir Stephen Lockhart, of Cleghom 
(1440), who 

“was armour-bearer to James III., adhered to 
the king in the rebellion which ended in 
that monarch’s death near Bannockburn, was 
member for Lanarkshire in 1491, and was 
altogether a stirring and notable man." 

A later ancestor, Bobert Lockhart of Birk- 
hill, fought for the Covenant and com¬ 
manded the Whigs at the battle of Bothwell 
Brig, his brother Walter bearing arms under 
Olaverhouse for the king. Lockhart was 
thus a child of the suffering, yet lovely, 
Bemnant—a fact not without significant 
bearing upon his disputes with the scoffers 
of the Edinburgh Review. “Nothing in 
Lockhart’s perplexing character," says Mr. 
Lang, “ can, with our present knowledge, 
be explained by inheritance from his father 
and mother." His father, the Bev. John 
Lockhart, D.D., minister of Camb isnethan, 
and, later (1796), of the College Kirk of 
Glasgow, was the second son of William 
(grandson of Bobert the Covenanter), laird 


of Birkhill and (in right of his wife, Violet 
Ioglis) of the lands of East Sheil and Core¬ 
house. In those days the ministry was still 
held to be a suitable profession for the 
cadets of the landed gentry. Dr. Lockhart 
was learned, but his ways of thinking 
were those of the old, stringent, borne 
Presbyterian school; and thus it was in¬ 
evitable that his son, from the date of his 
entrance upon university life, should, on 
many matters of opinion and feeling, drift 
farther and farther away from the paternal 
standpoint. At the age of nineteen, when, 
having taken his degree, he was confronted 
with the problem of his future, Lockhart 
had (as long afterwards he wrote to his son 
Walter) “ no relation capable of under¬ 
standing the case or of advising me judici¬ 
ously.” Later on, it does not appear that 
either father or mother showed a lively 
interest in his literary work. This early 
estrangement, albeit rather intellectual than 
spiritual, was a real grief to Lockhart, who 
beyond ordinary men cherished the pieties 
of home, and remained to the end tenderly 
and devoutly attached to both his parents. 
Up to the time of his commencing residence 
at Balliol—whither, in October, 1809, the 
lad of fifteen, in a round schoolboy’s jacket, 
came up with a Snell exhibition—Lockhart 
lived under his father’s roof in Glasgow, 
attending the High Sohool from his sixth to 
his twelfth year (1799-1803), and passing 
thence in 1803 to the university, where, 
apparently in his fourteenth year, he won 
the Blackstone medal for Greek. Already 
he was a caricaturist, and showed an utter 
insensibility to the pain at times inflicted 
by the sallies of his extravagant and erring 
pencil—an insensibility which, unhappily, 
appears to have characterised him through¬ 
out his life. 

Lockhart’s undergraduate years were 
happy, well spent, and uneventful—em¬ 
ployed in getting literature and gaining 
friends. Among these were Jonathan H. 
Christie; James Traill (Christie’s second in 
the duel with John Scott); Alex. Nicoll, 
afterwards Begius Professor ef Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church; “Oaradoc” or 
“ Taffey ” (Archdeacon) Williams, who 
officiated at Sir Walter’s burial; Sir 
William Hamilton; and G. B. Gleig, 
Chaplain-General to the Forces. 

“All Lockhart’s undergraduate companions 
except Scott, who died early, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, remained his close and constant 
friends for life. From Sir W. Hamilton alone 
he was estranged, for some reason which 
neither oould ever bear to mention. * I know 
not what miserable provincial differences ulti¬ 
mately broke their friendship,’ says Mr. 
Christie. ' Lockhart more than once began to 
tell me the story, but the subjeot was too 
painful to him, and he always broke off without 
finishing. Hamilton, as far as I know, was the 
only friend Lockhart ever lost, bat his admira¬ 
tion and bis real affection for Mm, I well know, 
never ceased.’ 

“ This is very strong testimony to Lockhart’s 
power of gaining affection, and to his own 
loyalty. The man is, indeed, both true-hearted 
and fortunate whom neither death bereaves 
nor temper or circumstance deprives of those 
friends who made the happiness of his youth, 
and with whose memory, when death divides 
us, it is dearer to dwell than in the sooiety of 
the living. ... It is touching to see how, 
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throughout life, they who had met as boys at 
Balliol stood by each other in good and evil, 
‘ fall back, fall edge,’ ever helpful, loyal, and 
united.” 

In the unbroken persistence of these early 
camaraderies will be found the most effectual 
reply to the delirious calumnies of the 
Martineaus, Gilfillans, and the Sumners, as 
well as to the more specious inuendoes of 
Mrs. Gordon, who could find it in her heart 
to write thus touching the letters of her 
father’s constant friend : “ They are as 
characteristic of his satirical powers as any 
of those off-hand caricatures that shred his 
best friends to pieces ”; and could complain 
(without the faintest justification) that “ the 
gay coteries of London society inj ured Lock- 
heart’s interest in the old friends who had 
worked hand in hand with him in Edin¬ 
burgh.” Thus was Lockhart wounded in 
the house of his friends. “ No charge,” 
says Mr. Gleig, “ could be more ungenerous 
or unjust than that Lockhart forgot, amid 
the blandishments of fashionable life, the 
claims of old friendships, or even of ties 
less sacred.” Of his intellectual gains 
during these undergraduate years (1809- 
1813), let it suffice to say that, while reading 
freely and widely in the ancient classics, he 
found time to study the Elizabethans, and to 
learn something of the literatures of France, 
Italy, and Spain. He also acquired Portu¬ 
guese, and laid the foundation of his know¬ 
ledge of German. “In a word," says Mr. 
Lang, “he qualified himself for the pro¬ 
fession of letters in a manner now very 
unusual. His knowlodge was already such 
as befits a critic.” 

In 1813 Lockhart graduated with a first 
class; but in those days the Balliol fellow¬ 
ships were closed to Scotchmen, and Lock¬ 
hart, at nineteen, was forced to return, for 
the time, to his family, and to cast about 
him for a suitable profession. For the next 
two years he remained at Glasgow, “poor, 
lonely, almost aimless, without companions 
interested in his interests, learning to scorn 
things and men contemptible enough—to 
him too easy a lesson.” He seems, during 
these momentous and stormy years, to have 
been almost wholly out off from the main 
current of events in politics, literature, and 
society. 

“ After getting his class, Lockhart was remote 
from the mundane movement, and was living 
in a society which shared none of his interests. 
He knew little of the men with whom his own 
name was to be mixed, and he often knew that 
little wrong, a cause of errors which still hang 
heavily on his reputation as a critic. When he 
went to Edinburgh in 1815, he was affected by 
the violent prejudices of politics in a small but 
intellectually active set—prejudices which were 
oarried into literature. Had Lockhart been 
able to betake himself to the English Bar .... 
he would have escaped many prejudices, ignor¬ 
ances, and consequent violences. Through his 
friend Christie .... he would probably have 
become one of the set of Keats, Rice, Reynolds, 
his own friend Gleig, Bailey, and the rest. He 
might even have been found inditing sonnets 
to Leigh Hunt, and supping with Lamb, Hay- 
don, and Hazlitt. His politics and his feud 
with many of these men was an affair of ignor¬ 
ance and accidental associations in Edinburgh. 
On the other hand, though Lockhart’s life might 
have been more peaceful, and, in literature, 
more happily productive, had he gone to 
London, he never would have been in that case 


the son-in-law, the friend, and the biographer 
of Scott.” 

In November, 1815, Lockhart came to 
Edinburgh, where he found (as he says) 
“ poets as plentiful as blackberries,” and 
three or four quarto-makers at every dinner 
party of a dozen. Here he speedily won a 
place in the leading society of the city; 
here, too—an event fraught with disastrous 
results to his peace—he made a new friend, 
John Wilson, who was poetising, fishing, 
carousing—doing everything, in short, save 
practising at the Bar. In December, 1816, 
Lockhart was called, and for the next few 
months, says Mr. Lang, passed his time 
merrily—“ dining out, giving dinners, 
dancing, drawing caricatures, and taking 
part in the daily babble of the brieiless 
round the stove of the Parliament House.” 
In the vacation of 1817 he went to 
Germany, attended Fichte’s lectures, and 
met Goethe at Weimar, his travelling 
expenses being dofrayed with £300, which 
William Blackwood, whose acquaintance 
he had already made, advanced him for 
a job in translation to be done later 
on.* He returned to find Blackwood’s recent 
venture, the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, 
abruptly discontinued, the editors, Pringle 
and Cleghorn, dismissed, and Blackwood 
himself busied, with the aid of Wilson, 
in remodelling his serial for a new issue 
{Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine , begun 
Ootober, 1817). Lockhart, eager at once 
to justify and to requite Blackwood’s 
generous confidence in him, gladly con¬ 
sented to lend a hand; and thus in an 
evil hour was formed the connexion with 
Maga, “ the mother of mischief.” 

Why did Lockhart, through all the trouble 
that ensued, cleave so obstinately to Black¬ 
wood's Magazine ? 

“ The mere attraction of mischief should soon 
have worn off; but from Wilson and Blackwood's 
Lockhart seemed unable to tear himself. . . . 
8everal times he thought of breaking with her 
[Maga], now in deference to Christie and Sir 
Walter; now in some temporary displeasure 
with Mr. Blackwood. . . . But he always 
‘ fell to his old love again.’ He occasionally 
attributes this to regard for Mr. Blackwood, 
and, besides, the payment for his articles was 
highly necessary to him. But he could have 
employed his pen elsewhere, though nowhere 
with such freedom. The love of mischief, as 
Haydon says, was, no doubt, one cause of 
his constancy. But a freedom only trammelled 
by Mr. Blackwood was very prejudicial to 
both Wilson and Lockhart. The former is said 
often to have repented of his articles, when the 
proofs had just gone beyond recall. The latter 
assuredly repented, and tried to make amends 
in his after life. To love of mischief, of freedom 
to indulge caprice, to friendship for Wilson, and 
regard for Mr. Blackwood, one may most 
plausibly attribute Lockhart’s stormy, and 
often regretted, but never broken constancy 
to Maga." 

This is plain speaking; but unfortunately 
Mr. Lang does not always sound so clear a 
note. Elsewhere he observes: 

“Lockhart’s excesses are like those of a 


* On the general subject ot Lockhart’s relations 
with Blackwood, we would refer those interested 
to an article in the November number of Black¬ 
wood's Magazine, evidently from the pen of the 
veteran authoress to whom has been entrusted the 
task of writing a formal history of the dynasty of 
Edinburgh publishers.— Ed. Academy. 
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sober man who, finding himself in riotous 
company, conforms himself to their humour. 
One cau imagine that within himself he 
cherished a proud disdain of the frays in 
which he figured, and of the work to which he 
lent his hand (i. p. 137). . . . In Gifford, 
with many better things, Lockhart notes ‘ ill- 
natured abuse and cold, rancorous raillery. . . . 
He is exquisitely formed for the purposes of 
political objurgation, but not at all for those 
of gentle and universal criticism.’ Oentle and 
universal criticism of the masters of literature, 
not of contemporaries, for that end Lockhart 
was formed. But, in the main, he took the 
world and the press as he fouud them, and, 
with a Btoical disdain that verged on cynicism, 
he subdued bis hand to that it worked in. : ’ 
(i. p. 170). 

Again, he observes of Baron von Lauer- 
winkel’s (Lockhart’s) “ Remarks on the 
Periodical Criticism of England” {Maga, 
March, 1818): 

“This admirable essay it is which justifies the 
opinion that in the reserved and lofty centre 
of his genius Lockhart regarded all the 
bickerings and feuds of literary people with 
impartial disdain.” 

And he quotes admiringly Lockhart’s defi¬ 
nition of the ideal reviewer: 

“ If the world shall ever possess a perfect 
reviewer, like Shakspere, he will be universal. 

impartial, rational.He will have divine 

intellect and human feeling so blended withm 
him that he shall sound, with equal facility, 
the soul of a Hamlet and the heart of a Juliet. 
What a being would this be! Com pared with 
him the present critics of England are either 
satirical buffoons, like Foote aud Aristophanes, 
or they are truculent tragedians, like the author 
of ‘ The Revenge.’ ” 

“ Here,” comments his biographer— 

“ here we listen to the real Lockhart, and are 
admitted to the region above the polished 
threshold of his disdain. He descends, he 
moves among the crew of ‘ satirical buffoons.' 
and shares their pranks as if the Lady in 
1 Comus ’ had frolicked with the rout of revel¬ 
ling Fauns and Silent. Here we are with that 
Lockhart whom Seott loved, whom Carlylp 
praised, not with the Companion of t.be Leopard 
and the great Boar from the forest of Lebanon.” 

Now, similes may easily be stretched too 
far, and we must be on our guard against 
overstraining these of the “sober man” 
and the lady in “ Comus.” They are not 
designed (though they undoubtedly seem) 
to imply that Lockhart, when ha joined in 
the vulgar horseplay of the “ buffoons,” 
or ranted in company with the “ truculent 
tragedians ” of his day, was disdainfully 
masquerading in a character uncongenial 
and abhorrent to his own true self. Ae a 
matter of fact, there can be no doubt that 
Lockhart’s dagger-strokes in Maga were 
dealt largely to gratify a predatory instinct, 
which, however unlovely, was just as native 
to the “ real Lockhart ” as his filial piety, 
or his loyalty to friends. Along with all the 
deep tenderness and shrinking reserve of 
his complex character, there coexisted a 
certain savage strain—a thread of the hawk, 
if not of the scorpion; and, what was still 
more deplorable, the hawk is of the French 
breed—“ ready to fly at anything it sees.” 
He is not content with striking at the big 
quarry — the buzzards and cranes — the 
Playfairs and Sidney Smiths, but he must 
needs stoop upon the Cockney “ sparrers” 
—Keats, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt—and even 
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i upon the “rats and mice and such small 
i: deer ’’ of the Scotsman. From his youth up 
Lockhart had shown an arrogant intolerance 
of foals—in particular, of the ignorance that 
dons the garb of learning. Witness the 
cruel trick he played upon the Balliol 
tutor, who, without possessing the needful 
.. erudition, desired to figure before the class 
, as a Hebraist. Witness, too, the following 
letter written in 1812 in reference to a 
b recent election to the Edinburgh chair of 
Hebrew : 

“ Could the fat descendant of the-be so 

presuming as to stand against one of the very 
first Oriental scholars in Europe, on the strength 
of a little ill-digested Latin and Greek, and 
about as much Hebrew, I daresay, as his Aunty 
Betty? O, Vanity ! If I might quote Latin to 
you, Ne tutor, &c. Let Mr. Davy stick to 
the West Kirk, and the auld wifies, and the 
Religious Monitor. But Hebrew Professorships, 
worthy man 1 ” 

Is not this the hand that six years later 
was to admonish “ Johnny Keats ” (on the 
very same grounds of pretended learning): 
“ So, back to the shop, Mr. John ; stick to 
4 plasters, pills, ointment-boxes,’ &c.” ? 
Scott saw and deplored what he gently but 
firmly pointed out to Lockhart, the im¬ 
prudence and ill-taste of these splenetic 
outbreaks. In July, 1820, he wrote to his 
son-in-law touching what Mr. Lang calls 
“ Lockhart’s wild war-whoop over Wilson’s 
success ” {%.«., “ The Testimonium,” written 
after Wilson’s election to the Edinburgh 
chair of moral philosophy): 

44 1 wish you had not published the 4 Testi¬ 
monium.’ It is very clever, bu* descends to 
too low game. If Jeffrey, or Cranstoun, or 
any of the dignitaries, chose to fight such 
skirmishes there would be some credit in it; 
but I do not like to see you turn out as a 

sharpshooter with -. 4 What dost thou 

drawn among these heartless hinds ? ’ For my 
part, I vow to God I would rather fight a duel 
with an actual scavenger than enter into con¬ 
troversy with such fellows. ... I have hitherto 
avoided saying anything on this subject, though 
some little turn towards personal satire is, I think, 
the only drawback to your great and powerful 
talents, and I think I may have hinted as much 
to you. . . . Bemember, it is to the personal 
satire I object, and to the horseplay of your 
raillery, as well as the mean objects on whom 
it is wasted. . . . .Revere yourself, my dear boy, 
and think you were born to do your country 
better service than in this species of warfare. 
I make no apology (I am sure you will require 
none) for speaking plainly what my anxious 
affection dictates. ... I wish you to have the 
benefit of my experience without purchasing it; 
and be assured that the consciousness of attain¬ 
ing complete superiority over your calumniators 
by the force of your general character is worth 
a dozen triumphs over them by the force of wit 
and raillery.” 

□These extracts from Scott’s letter—an im¬ 
portant one, first published by Mr. Lang 
— enable us to judge how far Scott 
** encouraged” (as Cockbum affirms) the 
satirical excursions of Mag a. We must 
now quote what Lockhart long afterwards 
(1838) wrote to Hay don in extenuation of 
his 44 early literary escapades ” : 

* ‘ They were bad enough, but not so bad as 
you make them out. In the first place, I was a 
raw boy, who had never had the least connexion 
either with politics or controversies of any 
Kind, when arriving in Edinburgh in October, 


1817, I found John Wilson (ten years my 
senior) busied in helping Blackwood out of a 
scrape he had got into with some editors of his 
magazine; and on Wilson’s asking me to try my 
haud at some squibberies in his aid, I sat down 
to do so, with as little malice as if the assigned 
subject had been the Court of Pekin. But the 
row in Edinburgh, the lordly Whigs having 
considered persiflage as their own fee-simple, 
was really so extravagant that, when I think of 
it now, the whole story seems wildly incredible. 
Wilson and I were singled out to bear the 
whole burden of sin, though there were abund¬ 
ance of other criminals iu the concern, aud, 
by and by, Wilson passiug for being a very 
eccentric fellow, and I for a oool one, even he 
was allowed to get off comparatively scot- 
free ; while I. by far the youngest and least 
experienced of the set, and who alone had no 
personal grudges against any of Blackwood’s 
victims, remained under such an accumulation 
of wrath and contumely as would have crushed 
me utterly, unless for the buoyancy of extreme 
youth. I now think with deep sadness of the 
pain my jibes and jokes inflicted on men better 
than myself, and I can say that I have omitted 
in my mature years no opportunity of trying 
to make reparation where I really had been 
the offender. But I was not the doer of half 
the deeds even you seem to set down to my 
account. ... I believe the only individuals 
whom Blackwood ever really and essentially 
iujured were myself and Wilson. Our feelings 
aud happiness were disturbed and shattered in 
consequence of that connexion. I was punished 
cruelly and irremediably in my worldly fortunes, 
for the outcry cut off all prospects of pro¬ 
fessional advancement from me. . . . Thus I 
lost an honourable profession, and had, after a 
few years of withering hopes, to make up my 
mind for embracing the precarious and, in 
my opinion, intolerably grievous fate of the 
dependent on literature. It is true that I now 
regard this, too, with equanimity, but that is 
only because I have undergone so many dis¬ 
appointments of every kind, crowned by an 
irreparable bereavement, that I really have lost 
the power of feeling acutely on any subject 
connected with my own worldly position.” 

In his comments on this letter, Mr. Lang 
enters on Lockhart’s behalf a plea of guilty 
with extenuating circumstances: 

44 In a matter where the chief sinners, both 
publicly and privately, in later years, ‘took 
blame to themselves,’ an apologia cannot now 
be offered. ... At best we can put ourselves 
in the position of the culprits, try to see things 
and men as they must have seen them : make 
allowance for prejudice, for the manners of the 
age, for the vivacities of youth. When all this 
is done there abides an amount of wrong which 
is not to be palliated, not to be smiled away.” 

Coming now to the specific charges 
brought against him in connexion with 
Maga, we rejoice to learn that Lockhart was 
not the author of the atrocious attack on 
Coleridge (October, 1817), nor, indeed, of any 
of the personal assaults on “the Lakers.” 
In this matter Mrs. Gordon vainly 
endeavours to exculpate her father at 
the expense of his junior comrade. Mr. 
Lang cannot tell us who wrote the critique 
on Endymion , &c., in the 44 Cockney School 
Series” (No. 4, August, 1818); but we 
have to thank him for finally disposing of 
the absurd rumour that Scott aided in con¬ 
cocting these pasquinades, and for pointing 
out that, assuming Lockhart to have been 
Keats’s direct assailant, there is no ground 
for the charge that in the course of his stric¬ 
tures he betrayed any confidence of Bailey’s. 
Both these notions are countenanced in 


Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Lift of Keats (1887), 
though in his Letters of John Keats (1891) 
Mr. Colvin speaks of the suspicion regard¬ 
ing Scott as “ a mere delusion.” To describe 
the diatribe on Keats as 44 a felon stroke” 
(“ Life,” p. 123) is surely to fall into hyper¬ 
bole. No doubt the writer’s tone is trucu¬ 
lent and contemptuous enough, but it is 
suavity itself when compared with that of 
the admonitions addressed in earlier articles 
to Leigh Hunt. Besides, such horseplay 
suited the taste of the times, and was taken 
for lively wit, just as Byron’s rant was 
accepted as 44 the true sublime.” Nowadays 
it offends, because the rapier has super¬ 
seded the bludgeon in modern wit-combats. 
Of all faults Lockhart most detested vanity 
and pretentious ignorance; and it excited 
his spleen that Keats, who was ignorant of 
Greek, should presume to write on the 
legends of Greece. And who will deny that 
in Keats’s early poems, ay, and in Endymion 
itself, there are odious effeminacies caught 
from Leigh Hunt, and manifold instances of 
ignorance ? Is not Keats truly Coekneyish 
inhis use of such rhymes as“ water-shorter,” 
44 dawning - morning,” “ monitors - laws,” 
“ ear-Cytherea,” 41 higher-Tbalia” ? And 
does he not speak of Kepi anus and a 
penetralium, and make Tell us masculine in 
the errata prefixed to Endymion ? In judging 
44 No. 4 ” such considerations cannot be 
overlooked. 

“ For the rest,” says Mr. Ling, 44 Koala's 
temper, as to literary reviling, was as manly as 
Scott’s. . . . Could he have read Shelley's letter 
to Leigh Hunt [in which the poems of 1820, 
Hyperion alone excepted, are described hh 
4 written in a bad sort of style, which is be¬ 
coming fashionable among those who think 
they are imitating Wordsworth aud Hunt ’] it 
would have vexed him far more than the stiug- 
less insults of an anonymous reviewer.” 

Mr. Lang deplores Lockhart’s connexion, 
“to whatever extent or degree,” with No. 4. 
“Yet we must not judge it as if it had 
been the act of a man who had before 
him the whole of Keats’s poems, or who 
possessed our knowledge of the fortunes 
and character of Keats.” 

The “Chaldee MS.,” in itself compara¬ 
tively innocuous, led to what is perhaps the 
least defensible of Lockhart’s 44 escapades ” 
—his attack on the Rev. Prof. Playfair. 
This gentleman had been a parish minister, 
but had, in 1805, accepted the chair of 
natural philosophy in Edinburgh, and was 
known to be a frequent contributor to the 
Edinburgh Revieio. 44 Lockhart,” says Mr. 
Lang, “ handled the learned professor as if 
he had been an apostate priest, allied with 
a band of men like those whom St. 
Augustine calls 4 The Corruptors,’” Playfair 
is called 44 Tbe d’Alembert of the Northern 
Encyclopaedia,” and is charged with an 
indecent eagerness to sink the minister on 
all occasions. The article is “ a model of 
polished vigour.” 


44 In its calm implacable logic it coubl only 
have been written by one who had thought 
deeply on the conditions of belief, aud on the 
different lines of conduct open to a reluctant, 
an amiable, a proselytising, and a malignant 
sceptic.” 


The victim of, this atrocious onslaught was 
an old man beloved and respected. As a 
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clergyman, he was precluded from calling 
his assailant to account in the manner then 
usual among gentlemen. But retribution 
was not far off. It is curious to find Lock¬ 
hart writing in reference to Playfair: 

“ Of all the strange phenomena which human 
inconsistency has ever exposed to the gaze of 
the curious, one of the most amusing and absurd 
is the extreme aversion to being attacked, 
manifested on many remarkable occasions, by 
persons who have spent the greater part of 
their own lives in attacking others.” 

Such persons must, however, “ be content, 
in spite of all their repugnance and all their 
indignation, to gather as they have sown.” 
Two years later on he was to furnish, in his 
own person, a signal illustration of these 
scornful words. Mr. Lang has shown that 
John Scott’s accusations against Lockhart 
were untrue in fact; he has vindicated 
Lockhart—if such vindication were needed— 
from all suspicion of reluctance to fight; 
but it does not seem to strike him that 
Lockhart had already so far compromised 
his honour by the attacks on Playfair 
and others, as to have, in fact, forfeited 
the right peremptorily to summon Scott 
to the arbitrament of the duel. Like 
those of Messrs. Pott and Slurk, these 
were wars which should have been 
decided by ink, not by blood—or if by 
an appeal to arms, to those of the carpet 
hag and the fire shovel, not of the pistol. 
Had Sir Walter been consulted, hiH counsel 
doubtless would have been that Lockhart 
should ignore the attacks of Scott, and 
endeavour to “ attain complete superiority 
over his enemies and calumniators by the 
force of his general character.” But, alas ! 
“ things had begun make strong themselves 
by ill.” One man, and one only, comes out 
of this miserable affair with unclouded 
credit—Jonathan Christie, Lockhart’s friend, 
steadfast to the death. 

Towards the close of 1825 came the dreary 
change from Chiefs wood and Sir Walter, 
to London and Murray, Croker & Co. 
Lockhart’s position as chief of the Quarterly 
staff carried with it many social advantages; 
he enjoyed a considerable share of influence, 
and of leisure enough for the compiling of 
his magnum opus. But he was not entirely 
his own master in the conduct of the Review; 
there is abundant evidence that he was 
perpetually hampered and worried by Croker, 
“anunofficial butvery busy coadjutor”; by 
Southey, who suffered from chronic pen- 
diarrhoea, and kicked violently against the 
astringents exhibited by his editor ; and by 
other minor members of the gang. The 
position, to one of Lockhart’s pride, cannot 
have been quite an agreeable one. He was 
engaged, says Mr. Lang, 

“ in a kind of intellectual egg-dance among a 
score of sensitive interests. The authors re¬ 
viewed not to their liking, the authors reviewed 
not at all, the rejected contributors, the sensitive 
small-fry of letters, were ready to say and 
believe anything evil of Lockhart.” 

The year 1826, big with sorrows for 
him and those nearest to him, went 
far towards breaking the spring of hope 
and destroying ambition in Lockhart. 
He soon ceased to look for advance¬ 
ment from his party, and devoted him¬ 
self to his toilsome editorial labours—re¬ 


signed, rather than dissatisfied. The work 
that nature had formed him to do—the 
arranging and reporting on the Stuart 
papers—was, owing mainly to Croker’s 
shabby pettifogging, never entrusted to 
him. He detested, but had perforce to 
endure, the politics of Croker and Southey— 
a tolerance which cost him the less because 
his interests were at all times literary and 
social, rather than political. “Alas! we 
are all getting old,” he wrote to Murray in 
1828, “ and it is so difficult to whip up any 
interest about any subject in jaded bosoms.” 
In May 1837 the crowning sorrow befell. 
Five years later, Lockhart writes to Milman 
of his friend and physician Purgusson, who 
had lost his wife : 

“ I was present at the funeral—and lived over 
again the hour in which you stood by me— 
but, indeed, such an hour is eternally present. 
After that, in every picture of life the central 
figure is replaced by a black blot; every train 
of thought terminates in the eauie blank gulf. 

I see you have been allowing yourself to dwell 
too near this dreary region. Escape it while 
the wife of your youth is still by you ; in her 
presence no grief should be other than gentle." 

From the torturing griefs and anxieties that 
followed—the reckless errors of his wayward 
boy Walter, their reconciliation after five 
years’ estrangement, only to he succeeded 
by the young man’s premature death—we 
would fain avert our eyes. “ Could all be 
known and told,” says his biographer, “ it is 
not too much to say that Lockhart’s fortitude 
during these last years, so black with afflic¬ 
tion bodily and mental, was not less admir¬ 
able than that of Sir Walter Scott himself.” 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
and must needs pass unnoticed a hundred 
interesting things in Mr. Lang’s second 
volume — Lockhart’s correspondence with 
Milman, Carlyle, and Miss Edgeworth—his 
untiring efforts to befriend Hogg, Maginn, 
and the family of Theodore Hook — his 
relations, as editor of the Quarterly, with 
Canning and the great Duke—his critiques 
on Tennyson, “Byron and his Contem¬ 
poraries,” Mure’s “ Greek Literature,” &c., 
his privately expressed opinion of Esmond 
and Jane Eyre, and “ the tenth-rate 
novelist’s” estimate of “the very black¬ 
guard novel Conningsly of Ben. Disraeli, 
the Jew scamp.” All this and much more 
we must leave untouched: but, ere we dose, 
we must quote a few words touching 
Lockhart’s one great achievement — the 
monumentum aere perennius of himself and 
Sir Walter Scott. A letter of Lockhart’s to 
Will Laidlaw (Jan. 1837), affords a suffi¬ 
cient reply to the stupid censures urged 
against the Life at the time of publication 
by Rogers et lice genus omne : 

“I am, I think, wiser, at least more sober, 
neither richer nor more likely to be rich than 
I was in the days of Chiefswood and Iiaeside— 
after all our best days, I at least believe. As 
to politics, I am a very tranquil and indifferent 
observer. Perhaps, however, much of this 
equanimity as to passing affairs has arisen from 
the call which has been made on me to live 
with the past, bestowing for so many months 
all the time I could command, and all the care 
I have had any real heart in, upon the MS. 
remains of our dear friend. ... I assure you 
neither Cadell nor any other person who has 
seen what I have done can think more lightly 
of my own part in the matter than I do myself. 
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My sole object is to do him justice, or rather to 
let him do himself justice, by so contriving it 
that he shall be, as far as possible, from first to 
last, his own historiographer, and I have there¬ 
fore willingly expended the time that woull , 
have sufficed for writing a dozen books on what i 
will be no more than the compilation of one. 

“Astern sense of duty—that kind of sense 
of it which is combined with the feeling of his 
actual presence in a serene state of elevation 
above all petty terrestrial and temporary views | 
—will induce me to touch the few darker points 
in his life and character as freely as the others j 
which were so predominant; and uiy chief 
anxiety on the appearance of the book will ba, | 
not to hear what is said by the world, but what 
is thought by you aud the few others who can 
really compare the representation as a whole 
with the facts of the case. . . . 

“Out of these confused and painfnl scraps 
[the very last letters] I think I can contrive to 
put together a picture that will be highly 
touching of a great mind ehattered, but never 
degraded, and always to the very last noble, as 
his heart continued pure and warm as long as 
it could beat.” 

Of the picture, thus composed, of Sir 
Walter’s latter days (May 1831-Sept. 1832) : 
Mr. Lang writes, with moving eloquence: j 

“ The pages in which Lockhart describes Scott’s 
daily sorows; his struggles with Count Robert . 
of Paris ; the sad matter of the disturbances at I 
Hawick and Jedburgh; the beginning of Castle 
Dangerous; the pilgrimage past Yair, Ashestiel, 
Traquair (haunted ground), to the tombs of the 
Douglasses ; the warning given by Borfcb wick- 
brae’s sudden death after meeting Sir Walter 
at Milton Lockhart—these pages surpass all other 
achievements of biography. The restrained 
regret, the silent affection, the sorrow stoically 
yet sweetly borne, remind us, indeed, of lines 
in the ‘ Agricola ’ of Tacitus. But that master¬ 
piece did not, and could not, exhibit the per¬ 
fection of romance, the high and passionate 
strain of this chapter of Lockhart’s, which has 
no rival except in the most exalted poetry. . . . 

It seems as if, in that darkly-guessed-at 
Wisdom which governs our world, Lockhart 
had bsen born to love Scott, and, beyond even 
that regard which Scott’s works awaken in 
every gentle heart, to make him by all men 
more beloved. Lockhart has given to us a 
friend, the object of his own intense and un¬ 
demonstrative devotion ; and we, who find that 
even his death before our day cannot sever 
from our living affection the man whom, ‘ Dot 
having eeen, we love,’ owe this great debt to 
Lockhart, and for very gratitude, must forgive 
all that iu him which is less noble than him¬ 
self —quia multum amavit," 

If, in the foregoing remarks, we have 
dealt with the man Lockhart rather than 
Mr. Lang’s Life of him—with our authot’s 
topic (in one of its many aspects) rather 
than his mode of handling it—our excuse 
must he the lasting interest which the prob¬ 
lem of Lockhart’s character possesses for 
the reading public. As a man of letters, 
Lockhart is a fascinating, if not a pro¬ 
minent, figure in the history of the earlier 
half of our century; but to the majority . 
he will never be more than the biographer 
of Scott, and for them the one important 
question concerning him will always be: 
Whether, when judged wijih all due candour 
and modesty, he can be pronounced to have 
been, on the whole, a good man. Thankful 
for the precious legacy he has bequeathed 
them, they would fain t>9 assured that he 
who has thus earned their gratitude deserves 
no less their esteem. Mr, Lang’a book 
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decides this point. No “ white alabaster j 
image ” of Lockhart is herein erected. The 
unamiable errors of his earlier years are I 
frankly avowed, while it is (justly) urged j 
in extenuation that even the worst of these 
have “ whatever excuse youth, ignorance, 
the heated political and literary passions of 
a small town, and the example of an elder 
comrade can supply.” And the final verdict 
is thus recorded: “That would be a judg¬ 
ment harsher than men should judge with, 
which finally denied to Lockhart the char¬ 
acter of a good man.” But Mr. Lang’s 
book is more—much more—than an inquiry 
concerning morals. It is a valuable study— 
luminous, genial, exhaustive—of Lockhart 
in every aspect and relation of his life. The 
literary criticism alone which these volumes 
contain would require—and repay—aseparate 
notice. What here enhances even Mr. 
Lang’s wonted charm of style is the per¬ 
vading tone of devoted admiration for the 
great Minstrel, and of gratefully affectionate 
regard—for it amounts to no less—towards 
his faithful son and biographer. Those 
who, like the present writer, account the 
Life of Scott among their most intimate and 
precious treasures, will rejoice to find their 
feelings eloquently interpreted by a Scot of 
the Border—one of England’s foremost in 
“ gentle and universal criticism ”—whose 
breviary (to quote his own words) the book 
has been from boyhood. How delightful to 
find Mr. Lang dwelling fondly upon the 
very moments in Scott’s life which appeal 
most strongly to our heart—such as that 
(to select one instance) into which the 
romance and pathos of a whole lifetime 
seem crowded and epitomised (a moment 
surely “ deep as first love and wild with all 
regret ”)* when the dying poet, gazing with 
bodily eye upon the Lake of Avernus, the 
Monte Nuovo, Misenum, Baiae, and the sea, 
was heard to repeat “ in a grave tone and 
with great emphasis ” : 

“ Up the craggy mountain, and down the mossy 
glen, 

We damns go a milking for Charlie and his 
men.” 

Mr. Lang is to be congratulated upon the 
accomplishment of a pious work. He has 
exploded the legend or myth of Lockhart 
engendered between the vanity and male¬ 
volence of contemporary scribblers ; and, in 
doing this, he has added yet another, and 
that a captain jewel to the carcanet of his 
literary triumphs. 

T. Hutchinson-. 


Personal Characteristics from French History. 
By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Thackeray, who was no orator, refers some¬ 
where, rather ruefully, to the admirable 
unuttered speeches that men deliver to them¬ 
selves on their way home from a debating 
society; and there are few of ns who have 
not, at one time or another, had to lament 
over the difficulty of expressing the right 
thing at exactly the right moment. This 
book of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild is a 
record of French sayings that did not miss 
fire: of sayings, well-timed and well- 
aimed, that flashed forth, sharp and ring¬ 
ing, in the conflicts of life. 


No doubt sayings of the same kind are 
to be found, with fair profusion, in English 
history and legend. Instances will readily 
recur to everyone’s memory. “ What, then, 
shall be given to King Harold of Norway ? ” 
asks Tostig of his brother when the hostile 
armies of Saxon and Northmen stand em¬ 
battled near Stanford Bridge; and Harold 
of England’s reply comes straight as a 
sword-thrust: “ Seven feet of ground, or as 
much more as he is taller than other men.” 
“By the splendour of God, I have taken 
seizin of my kingdom ; the earth of England 
is in my two hands ? ” cries the Conqueror 
as he stumbles in his leap upon the English 
shore—retrieving with ready tongue the 
omen which was spreading consternation 
among his followers. “ By God, Earl, you 
shall either go or hang! ” says Edward, 
in his wrath, to Roger Bigod. “By God, 
Sir King,” retorts that undaunted worthy, 
“ I will neither go nor hang.” But if 
England has her store of pregnant and 
memorable sayings, I scarcely think she is 
as rich in this respect as France; and 
certainly the English sayings, forcible as 
they often are, lack for the most part the 
French point and fineness. For the French¬ 
man is a born epigrammatist, aud the lan¬ 
guage he uses has, of all European 
languages, the keenest edge. 

It must, then, be accounted to Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild as a happy thought 
that he has seen well to make a collection 
of the memorable utterances in French 
history ; and he is also to be congratulated 
on the really dextrous way in which he has, 
as it were, “set” them, not, for the most 
part, giving the characteristic utterances 
baldly, and apart from their context, but 
leading up to them by narrative, illustra¬ 
tion, anecdote, or disquisition. 

The record opens early with the reply of 
the Comte de Perigord to Hugh Capet—a 
reply that suggests, in truth, rather the 
British bludgeon than the French rapier. 
“ Who made you a count ? ” asks the king 
in scorn. “And who made you a king?” 
retorts the turbulent vassal. Then come 
various sayings more or less noteworthy, 
including one of La Hire, Joan of Arc’s 
fellow-combatant, which might be the pro¬ 
totype of the well-known lines of David 
Elginbrod: “ 0 God,” says La Hire, 
kneeling down on the road after absolution 
on his way to the siege of Montargis, 
“ pray do for La Hire to-day what Thou 
wouldst that La Hire should do for Thee if 
he were God, and Thou wert La Hire.” 
Another speech which has an English 
analogue, though it seems altogether un¬ 
likely that the speaker should have had the 
fallen Wolsey in his mind, is the speech of 
Colbert as he lay- dying, in reply to a 
message from Louis XIV. : 

“ I will hear no more of the King. L?t me die 
in peace. It is to the King of Kings I now 
have to answer. Had I done for God what I 
have done for this man, I should have found 
salvation ten times over, and now I do not 
know what will become of me.” 

As to the “Paris is well worth a mass” 
of Henry IV., our author doubts its 
authenticity, holding that the words “imply 
a cynical levity of which Henry was not 
likely to have been guilty.” But here a 


distinction has to be made. Henry may, 
no doubt, have been too politic to speak the 
words. There is nothing at all to suggest 
that he did not think them. 

With the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XV., Baron Ferdinand Rothschild 
finds, as might, indeed, have been expected, 
a greater profusion of memorable sayings 
to record, and his comments increase notably 
in volume and interest. The eighteenth 
century in France was pre-eminently a time 
of epigram. Everyone with pretensions to 
social distinction was expected to produce 
his mot. Winged words fluttered in the air, 
and if they occasionally carried with them 
a sting, it was seldom mortal. Life was a 
jest with those gay generations. Nay, as 
often as not, death was a jest too. 

“As she—Mine, de Pompadour — lay dying, 
and the priest having administered the Sacra¬ 
ment to her was bidding her farewell, she said 
with a Rmile, ‘ Wait a moment, M. le Cure, and 
we shall go out together.’ ” 

But with the approach of the Revolution 
the jest turns to grimmest earnest; and it is 
interesting to note, as one can so readily do 
in these pages, how the tone of the character¬ 
istic utterance changes, partly under the 
influence of Rousseau, partly under stress of 
circumstance, as the century wears to its 
lurid close. 

A word of commendation for the portraits 
that really adorn this volume ought not to 
be forgotten. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


A Manual of Mending and Repairing. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland. (Ch'atto & 
Windus.) 

This little Manual turns our thoughts back¬ 
ward to the time when the still-room was 
something more than a tradition : when the 
thrifty housewife had her own MS. recipe- 
books, inherited from her grandmother, 
and preserved as carefully as title-deeds. 
Home-made cakes and ales, jams and 
pickles, liqueurs, complexion-washes, and 
simples for every illness, are now made no 
more at home. Something like them, but 
seldom half so good, is bought in the Stores: 
there is no time, in the latter-day rush of 
life, for man or for woman to indulge in 
such trivial labours. Nevertheless, in losing 
the individual power of self-help in small 
matters one parts with something not to be 
estimated too lightly. The following state¬ 
ment is well worthy of careful consideration 
by those upon whom a suspicion may steal 
that our present system of education lacks 
something: 

“ There is a certain faculty which may be called 
constructiveness, which is nearly allied to in¬ 
vention, and which is a marvellous developer in 
all children of quickness of perception, thought, 
or intellect. It is the art of using the fingers 
to make or manipulate in any way ; it exists in 
every human being, and it may be brought out 
to an extraordinary degree in the young, as has 
been fully tested and proved. Now, if we take 
two children of the same age, sex, and capacity, 
both going to the same school aud pursuing the 
same studies, and if one of the two devotes from 
two to four hours a week to an industrial art 
class (f.e., studying simple original designs, easy 
wood-carving, repousse, embroidery, &c.), it will 
be founji—as it has been proved by very ex- 
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tensive experiment—that the latter child will at 
the end of the year excel the former in all 
branches of learning.” 

Many persons absolutely avoid ordinary 
work with their hands, such as the simple 
process of driving a nail into a wall, sewing 
on a button, or hanging up a picture; to 
such the Manual will be utterly useless. It 
does not profess to teach the uses of the 
ten fingers to those whose fingers are all 
thumbs. But the man who knows some of 
the advantages of the hammer and the nail, 
the glue-pot, the paint-brush, or the needle, 
may add to his knowledge and extend the 
sphere of his usefulness. Such of us who 
are inflicted or blessed with the insanity 
or the gentle taste for collecting curios, 
especially when, as was the case with that 
dear Elia, the means of gratifying our 
taste are limited, will occasionally pick up, 
for a trifle, an antique scrap of pottery, say, 
in such a sad state of dilapidation as to 
appear almost valueless. To put it into the 
hands of a professional restorer would bring 
up its price to something far more than we 
can afford. Here our instructor comes to 
our aid with cunning devices for renovating 
lost form and colour. A large hole has 
been broken in the side of our treasure, and 
the pieces have been lost. “ What matter,” 
he Bays, “ we can make it all right! ” The 
gap is filled in by plaster of Paris, specially 
prepared and fixed into the place by a 
device at ouce simple and ingenious, the 
original colours are reproduced, and what 
before appeared worthless is now once more 
a thing of beauty. 

It is remarkable that many of the recipes 
given, like so much that is good in this 
world, are derived from very ancient sources. 

“The celebrated Athanasius Kircher, who wrote 
in the sixteenth century, has left an amusing 
account of how he one night, stopping at a 
convent in Sicily, took a book from the library 
(it was Stephanus Fagundez’ In Praecepta 
Eccle.siat )—‘ a new book and elegantly bound ’ 
—and spilt over it and in it all the midnight oil 
from his lamp. In great alarm he sent for 
quicklime; but there was none to be had. So 
he bade the monks bring him some bones, which 
he quickly calcined and pulverised and applied. 
The next morning there was not a trace of the 
spot, only a little smell of oil, which soon 
vanished. He adds that plaster of Paris would 
have done as well.” 

Books have to suffer much from the 
ravages of time, from worms, and from 
men; and their most hateful enemy is the 
person who in j urea them because he neither 
loves nor comprehends them. Sometimes 
the injury is merely the cause of care¬ 
lessness, but it is often deliberate. The 
man who is vile enough to scribble on 
the margin of a volume which does not 
belong to him would, I believe, be capable 
of robbing church plate, or swindling his 
own mother. Mr. Leland suggests a remedy 
for the evil: that every reader should keep 
by him a piece of india-rubber or an eraser 
whereby to obliterate the overflowings of 
what the writer calls his brain. Such 
measures would do some good; but it is to 
be feared that the practice is due to that 
folly and pride of ignorance which is part of 
the world’s unanswered riddle, and it is sad 
to think that character is harder to mend 
than broken vases or defaced pictures. 


It may be observed, in conclusion, that 
although this book is conversant with small 
matters, the author knows what he is writing 
about. It is carefully put together and 
well indexed. For anyone with mechanical 
tastes it is well worth buying. 

George Newcomen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

On the Down Grade. By Winifred Graham. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Story of a Fool and hie Folly. By Norah 

Vynne. (Hutchinsou.) 

The Luckiest of Three. By F. C. Philips. 

(White.) 

A Strong Man Armed. By Walter Phelps 

Dodge. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Napoli-on Apocrypha. By Louis Geoffroy. 

(Paris: Librarie Illustrd.) 

A Court Intrigue. By Basil Thomson. 

(Heinemann.) 

At the Gate of the Fold. By J. 8. Fletcher. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

The Daughter of Alouette. By M. A. Owen. 

(Methuen.) 

A Chronicle of Golden Friars. By J. 

Sheridan Le Fanu. (Downey.) 

Miss Graham’s story purports to be one of 
a series designed for the delectation of 
bicyclists. The title, at any rate, is not 
altogether inappropriate. One may con¬ 
ceive that adventurous “ coasters ” will 
seize on it eagerly enough. Unfortunately, 
a knowledge of its contents makes its 
relation with the last fashionable craze 
at best merely symbolic. Nobody rides, or 
even mentions, a bicycle throughout its too 
many pages. Beckless riders, with a fortu¬ 
nate knack of solving problems, may find 
Mr. Gisbourne’s career instructive. The 
less advanced, who fear accidents, had 
better not ponder over the enigma. The 
general reader will probably vote the book 
dull. An armchair conduces to peremptory 
verdicts. It would be unfair, however, to 
deny that there is some skill shown in the 
arrangement and telling of the story. The 
writer has talent, and some day may invent 
a tale worth telling. 

It is a commonplace that the world is full 
of fools. But folly so conspicuously foolish 
as that of Miss Vynne’s hero is difficult to 
understand. This lady writes so well, has 
so keen a sense of humour, that it is hard 
to forgive her faults. The story of a fool 
and his folly had far better have re¬ 
mained untold. Yet, failure though the 
book is, there is so much good writing, so 
much good-humour, so much elegance in 
the mere style, that one hesitates to deal 
severely with its shortcomings. Although 
she has made every possible blunder, Miss 
Vynne has not pulled her story down to the 
realms of the fatuous. Hopelessly wrong 
though it be, it remains the work of an 
artist, and, what is more, of one who shows 
every sign of becoming the best woman 
writer since the too brief career of Emily 
Bronte. She must give up writing novelettes 
and seriously consider a great novel. There 
is no necessary quality that she has not 


shown, save only concentration and patience. 
These, I believe, she possesses, and her 
future is her own to mould or mar. 

Time was when Mr. Philips could write a 
story more than ordinarily clever. It were 
cruel to bint that he cannot recapture his 
lost accomplishment. But it is time he 
set about the trick. One cannot easily forget 
Ae in a Looking - Glass ; unhappily one 
cannot forget easily, in a quite different 
sense, The Luckiest of Three. It has, to 
my mind, only one saving virtue: it is 
mercifully short. There is something 
pathetic in the thought that a writer who 
can be so true and brilliant can be also so 
futile. Nobody can be always at their 
best, but Providence has provided a waste- 
paper basket. Excuses, therefore, are ridi¬ 
culous. The woman in this story is, one 
hopes, a lunatic. She is certainly vulgar 
and preposterous. Not a shred of amateur 
science, even, covers her nakedness. Her 
husbands are incomprehensible and ludi¬ 
crous in their most sacred trials. Mr. 
Philips can write better than most; indeed, 
his amazing talent is conspicuous in this 
vast mistake. For as few can approach 
him at his best, at his worst he is 
unapproachable. Fortunately posterity is 
kind. Posterity has a poor memory for 
bad work. The Luckiest of Three is very 
lucky—it will be forgotten quickly. Bat to 
the author of The Dean and his Daughter all 
of us turn expectantly. From that quarter, 
at any rate, in an age of bad novels, good 
should come. 

Mr. Dodge’s book of short stories is 
dedicated to Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Therefore, the most impertinent reviewer 
realises the wisdom of halting for a moment. 
The reputation Mr. Stedman has gained 
is deserved and enviable. A peremptory 
question obtrudes itself and demands an 
answer. Can he have seen this tribute to 
his merit before it appeared in print ? There 
must be good in a gift he is willing to 
accept. A more difficult position for a 
young critic it were hard to imagine. To 
say these stories are bad is to prove oneself 
presumptuous, uncritical, incompetent. A 
lover, a leader, of fine literature stands their 
sponsor. Yet, after a careful reading and 
re-reading, I were dishonest did I profess 
to have discerned one excellent quality. 
Therefore, silence is my safety, and let not 
those who read them say I found fault or 
charm in Mr. Dodge’s pages. 

The idea of M. Geoffroy’s novel is most 
ingenious and entertaining. Waterloo never 
happens at all, and from 1812 to 1832 
Napoleon pursues a course of conquests, 
civil and military, absolutely unchecked. 
England becomes a province of France, the 
details of the invasion only M. Geoffroy’s 
facile and graphic pen can reveal, and 
George III. is glad to hold a tributary court 
at Glasgow. Poland again—how much 
more satisfactory fiction sometimes is than 
fact— blossoms into a separate, if feudatory, 
kingdom, and the wildest chiefs of Asia 
pray with faces turned towards Paris. In 
the end the “Little Corporal” rules the 
whole world. The story interests for many 
reasons. To begin with, the greatest warrior 

—one would willingly write a more glowing 
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title—of the century is treated with such 
reverence that even his paper victories seem 
god-like. Then, the writing is careful and 
often eloquent. Thirdly, the narrative reads 
like true history written by a man of flesh 
and blood. Most historians seem to lack 
both, to be mere mechanical recorders 
of desultory facts that are, at best, of 
secondary importance. Frenchmen have 
ever been the first where wit was wanted, 
and here is plenty, though of grim quality. 
The book is perhaps over long, but can¬ 
dour compels the admission it were short 
enough had Nelson or Collingwood been the 
hero. Despite defects—one does not like 
foreign troops invading and devastating 
England even in fiction—the story is 
admirably told, and so enthralling that it is 
pleasant to turn to real history and satisfy 
oneself that the miracle never happened. 

Mr. Thomson has three first rate qualities : 
wit, invention, an admirable manner. It is 
discourteous to suggest that the second 
made its appearance in The Diversions of a 
Prime Minister. Certainly the first and last 
were therein delightfully evident. To de¬ 
scribe minutely A Court Intrigue were to 
prove oneself unworthy of court favour. 
This much only may be said: good as a 
first reading was, the second was better. 
No cleverer book—one half so clever were 
cordially welcome—will appear this side 
Christmas. Gratitude spurs one to reveal 
details, to cry aloud excellencies artfully 
concealed. Honesty whispers, “ Betray 
nothing.” Here is a book at once en¬ 
thralling and original. Higher praise no 
man may fairly ask. Whoso has not read 
it must hasten to buy a copy, for it deserves 
to be quickly out of print; and those who 
have will be glad of the advice to read these 
brilliant pages once again. 

Mr. Fletcher’s book is neatly written. 
There is no great distinction as to style, no 
flashes of unusual humour, no very moving 
pathos. But the story of village life is by 
no means badly done, and holds the jaded 
novel reader to the end. If it is not a great 
book, not one that haunts the memory; at 
least it is competent, sane, and interesting. 
Not many modern novels command this 
verdict, unenthusiastic though it seems. 

The Daughter of Alouette is a pleasant 
enough young woman, and her husband is 
all a well-conducted red Indian should be. 
The story is excellently planned, but a good 
deal is lacking in the telling. Worse tales 
have charmed more because better written. 
Yet every page is carefully done, and there 
are scenes of unusual charm. Mr. Owen has 
a facile, at times a graceful pen. If he has 
failed, it is only in places where the greatest 
novelists succeed with difficulty, and by no 
means consistently. Inspite of faults—faults 
of Bent'iuent, of taste, of conscientiousness— 
the result is satisfying. If its author will, 
in the slang phrase, “let himself go,” he 
will write a fine novel. As it is, he has con¬ 
trived a fascinating story. His book is 
good, his next should be very good. But he 
must study to compress his material and to 
ruse only the necessary words. 

Sheridan Le Fanu does not invite modern 
criticism. His books live, and that is the 


best proof of their worth. Only great critics, 
or impertinent ink slingers, would attempt 
to appraise their value. One lesson, at any 
rate, they teach: that the best novelist is he 
who has a story to tell, and is not ashamed 
to tell it simply. The pictures are excellent. 

Percy Addlesuaw. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Student's Pastime. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clareudou Press.) We 
cannot be expected to review in the Academy 
“ a select series of articles reprinted from 
Notes and Queries.'’ Prof. Skeat has so often 
honoured our own columns with some of the 
outpourings of his erudition, ingenuity, and 
wit, that he stands in no need of introduction. 
But it is impossible not to express our cordial 
appreciation of that side of his labours which 
he has here chosen to reveal. In the intro¬ 
duction he tells the story of his life, so far as 
it has been devoted to the study of English 
language and literature. When the history of 
the Victorian age comes to be written, no 
chapter will be more welcome to our descendants 
than that which describes the austere labours 
of the English scholars of our generation. 
Before them, there were individual pioneers 
whose names will always be held in honour. 
But it has been reserved for our time to witness 
the co-operation of a numerous band, resulting 
in the foundation of the Philological, the Early 
English Text, the Chaucer, and the Dialect 
Societies ; and in the slow but steady progress 
of the New English Dictionary. Among many 
who have laboured in their several departments, 
Prof. Skeat holds a foremost place. To him we 
owe definitive editions of Piers Plowman and 
Chaucer, and the first satisfactory Etymological 
Dictionary of our language. At Cambridge 
he has for years maintained, almost alone, the 
honour of English scholarship. And we hardly 
exaggerate in calling him “ the onlie begetter ” 
of the Dialect Dictionary. The pastime of 
such a man would be the tcil of others. All 
scholars are not able to unbend, and to make 
the crumbs from their table digestible by the 
vulgar. Prof. Skeat’s temperament, however, 
is such that he must be ever trying to teach 
and convict the ignorant. The blind guessing 
of amateur etymologists, in particular, stirs 
him to righteous indignation, and to the throw¬ 
ing of pearls where they are not always appre¬ 
ciated. It demands something of the instincts 
or training of a scholar to estimate at their due 
value the etymologies and illustrations which 
Prof. Skeat has here gathered from the mis¬ 
cellaneous output of thirty years. But for 
such we can imagine few pleasures greater than 
turning over these learned and lively pages. 

The second volume of Dr. C. Horstman’s 
Library of Early English Writers (Sonnen- 
schein) is, like the former one, devoted to 
Richard Rolle of Hampole and his followers. 
The two volumes together contain nearly 900 
closely printed pages of texts edited from the 
MSS. , and afford astonishing evidence both of 
the editor’s extraordinary diligence and of the 
abundance of devotional literature produced in 
England during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. There are, perhaps, few persons to 
whom the pieces contained in this volume will 
appear to be of great intrinsic interest, many of 
them being merely translations of well-known 
Latin originals, while the rest repeat ideas and 
sentiments already familiar to all who have 
any acquaintance with the religious literature 
of the period. But the philctogioal value of 
the book is very considerable. The metrical 
Psalter of the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, whioh was edited by the late Joseph 
Stevenson for the Surtees Society, appears 


here in a new edition, with collations of two 
later MSS. It may be doubted whether this 
work comes within the nominal scope of Dr. 
Horstman’s collection, as the editor’s sugges¬ 
tion—very dubiously put forward—that it may 
possibly be an early production of Rolle him¬ 
self, is hardly admissible. But it belongs un¬ 
doubtedly to Rolle’s part of the country, and 
exhibits many of his characteristics of diction ; 
and it is at any rate good to have this important 
text in a trustworthy edition. Dr. Horstman’s 
introduction, written in what for a foreigner is 
extraordinarily fluent and expressive English, 
though not free from mistakes of idiom, gives 
an interesting and sympathetic picture of Rolle’s 
character as exhibited in his writings, and of 
the tendencies of thought aud sentiment by 
which he so powerfully influenced his country¬ 
men during the two following centuries. The 
elaborate bibliography of Rolle’s writings, and of 
those erroneously ascribed to him, will be of 
great value to students. We wish Dr. Horst- 
man would consult the convenience of his 
readers by prefixing a table of contents to his 
volumes. 

An Impossible Person. By Constance Cot- 
terell. (Fisher Unwin.) This is not the first 
story we have had from the pen of Miss 
Constance Cotterell, but it is at once the 
smartest and the most mature. It is a tale of 
incompatibility in married life; and under the 
smartness, abruptness, bitterness even, there is 
some suggestion of pathos which lingers with 
one after the book has been closed. Where 
people are said roughly to be “ incompatible,” 
the fault is the wife’s sometimes; sometimes 
the husband’s ; often it muBt be shared by 
both. But Mr. Lucas and Elizabeth, in Miss 
Cotterell’s story, are incompatible not only 
with each other, but likewise almost with any¬ 
body whom it is within the imagination of 
man to conceive. “ Mr. Lucas ” is a cleverly 
designed monster—a woman’s man: that is, a 
being who must be devil, it seems, if he is not 
angel. He is not the “average sensual man” of 
Dumas; for all his motions are sensual, thongh, 
of course—as Mias Cotterell is a lady and not 
a cheap touter for popularity with the vulgar 
—they are never grossly described. “ Elizabeth” 
begins by being a morbid child, treasuring up 
a gentleman's cigar-ends, out of sheer adora¬ 
tion for him ; she ends by being an unhappy 
wife, and this not only because she is the wife 
of a detestable man, but because in no affection 
could she have been moderate and reasonable— 
her love-passion, burning at white heat per¬ 
sistently, must iu anv case have ended by 
makiug her a bore. One is sorry for her, for 
she is very real—one-sided and diseased thongh 
she be. There are parts of her character which 
display a keen observation on the part of the 
authoress—passages and points whioh make ns 
look forward to other work by the same hand. 
For the moment, Miss Cotterell’s models in 
story-telling do not aopear to have been of 
quite the best school. Subtler shades in human 
nature than those which she now perceives will 
some day engage her: a sense of the presenoe of 
beauty—the beauty of spirit and form—will 
console her for much in the world that to an 
inquiring and alert vision must often seem 
amiss. Meantime, though apparently pessi¬ 
mistic, she maintains much cheerfulness of 
utterance, and is unfailingly smart, and un¬ 
interruptedly vivid. She should, some day, 
“ go far,” with these good gifts. Besides, in 
addition to her easy, lively writing, she is in 
control already of much of the mechanism of 
the story-teller’s craft. 

The Passion for Romance. By Edgar Jepson. 
(Henry.) This curious study of what a man 
“ of commonplace ugliness,” illumined by the 
glamour of a title and thirty thousand a year, 
can do with women, may conceivably become the 
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novel of the season. We suppose it is too late 
in the century to ask that vice should be suit¬ 
ably punished at the end of a story; and 
possibly the artistic effect of the book as a 
whole would have suffered, if the not unen¬ 
gaging scoundrel whose doings are told of had 
come to grief. Yet the daring of Mr. Jepson in 
working out his central idea so conscientiously 
shows us to what a point we have reaohed in 
the development of the modem English novel. 
The three women — the butterflies this 
scoundrelly sledge-hammer orushes — are in 
their several degrees charming, and we are 
sorry that the author—little as he obtrudes 
himself upon us—was not more in sympathy 
with Lady Blyde; for certainly she deserved 
to fall into better hands. The Btory runs on 
without failure of interest from first to last; and 
if the scene in the Queen’s Hall touohes on 
melodrama, it is not very violent, nor is the 
pathos too long drawn out. We seem to mark 
an improvement in style as the book comes to 
an end; and the whole is so far superior to 
Sybil Falcon as to warrant the expression of a 
hope that Mr. Jepson may give us at no distant 
date a longer and fuller study of human nature 
than the present. 

“ The Bodley Head Anthologies.”— Musa 
Piscatrix. By John Buchan. (John Lane.) 
Opinions will differ when an anthology is com¬ 
posed upon the principle of culling ‘ ‘ the choicer 
verses ” in angling poetry. Much of it, sad 
though it be for an angler to oonfess, oonBists 
of one kind of flowers, albeit that is meadow¬ 
sweet. Harping on one string accurately 
describes a good deal of angling poetry, and 
yet the poet has the most beautiful soenes of 
nature before his eyes. Mr. Buchsm very pro¬ 
perly gathers first a nosegay from John 
Dennys, undoubtedly the laureate of the 
craft, who sings: 

“ Among the dairies and the violets blue, 

Bed hyacinth and yellow daffodil, 

Purple narcissus I ke the morning rays 

Pale gander-grass and azure culver-keys.” 

Mr. Buchan might with advantage have 
plucked a few more of his verses, and entirely 
omitted Walton and Cotton’s odes and soDgs as 
already known by heart to all anglers. Shak- 
spere flew at higher game than fish; con¬ 
sequently he does not write much that is 
interesting on fishing. Gay was not only an 
excellent poet on angling, but shows that he 
was a consummate angler as well: witness 
one line only of his true description of catching 
trout with a worm: 

“ Far up the stream the twisted line he throws.” 
Some will grumble at nearly twenty pages 
being assigned to Stoddart's songs. His 
“ Angler’s Grave” is touching, but the rest of 
his verses do not rise above mediocrity. Most 
men would gladly have preferred more of 
Andrew Lang’s crisp and delicate verses on the 
sport he loves. Hood strikes a different note 
in his “ Angler’s Farewell,” and J. B. (pro¬ 
bably the editor) winds up with a pleasant 
epilogue. The little volume is tastefully 
printed, but every fisherman who idles by the 
river would have gladly had this anthology a 
oouple of sizes smaller for his pocket. Such as 
it is. however, it will please many an honest 
loiterer, 

“ Who with his angle and his books 
Can think the longest day well spent.” 


TWO HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Tear after the Armada, and other Historical 
Studies. By Martin A. 8. Hume. (Fisher 
Unwin.) These essays of Major Hume are well 
worth collecting. They were originally con¬ 
tributions to reviews and magazines. All 
except “The Journal of Biohard Bere” are con¬ 


nected with Spanish history, from the period of 
Philip II. to the last sovereign of the Austrian 
dynasty, Charles the Second. They are far 
removed from the ordinary tone of magazine 
articles, and embody the results of original 
research, of the discovery of unpublished docu¬ 
ments and MSS. in the British Museum, the 
libraries of Madrid, and elsewhere. They con¬ 
stantly remind us of those Etudes sur VEspagne 
by M. A. Morel-Fatio, which are so highly 
appreciated by students of Spanish history. 
Their chief importance to the general reader is 
the fresh light whioh they throw for him on 
the character of Philip II. Not that the por¬ 
traiture here given is quite complete, but it is 
excellent, and true as far as it goes. It depicts 
Philip as he was : a gentleman at heart, a con¬ 
scientious ruler, a hard worker, but slow, timid, 
and procrastinating, utterly overweighted by 
the mighty tasks which he vainly tried to bear 
to fulfilment. In bis business habits, in the 
way in which he all but broke the hearts of 
those whose means of aotion depended upon 
him, there is a curious likeness between him 
and his great rival, Elizabeth of England. 
Philip’s domestic relations have, we believe, 
been dealt with by Major Hume since the pub¬ 
lication of these studies. But all this leaves 
still untouched the master motive of his life: 
his deep religious conviction, his hatred of 
heresy, his unfaltering belief that his power 
was given him to be exerted for the defenoe of 
true religion. He lived ruthlessly up to this 
oonviction. He would allow nothing to turn 
him aside from this. Popes, for political 
motives, might tamper with heterodoxy; he 
would then be more orthodox than the Popes. 
Naturally kind-hearted, he did not flinch from 
the horrors of the Autos-de-fe. If there was 
lack of legal, yet enough of moral, evidenoe to 
convince his conscience, he hesitated not to 
strike a great criminal secretly, and would 
think that he did no wrong. All his great 
father’s plans, all his life-work, had been 
thwarted by Protestantism. It had filled 
Germany with disunion, and France with 
blood, and in England its aooompanimenta had 
been martyrdom and pillage of Ohurch pro¬ 
perty. At least Spain and the Low Countries 
should be kept free, and this at any oost. As 
long as there was the slightest hope of winning 
England back, of holding it on the right side, 
or even of keeping it neutral, by peaceful and 
temporising methods, he tried these; it was 
only when there was no hope of success thus 
that he struck with all his power, and failed. 
But Major Hume deals also with Philip IY. 
and Carlos the Bewitched. The essay on the 
sumptuary laws and economic errors of Spain 
scarcely points out with sufficient clearness 
how inevitable these errors were, so long as 
men supposed that gold and silver, instead of 
labour and the product of labour, constituted 
the true wealth of nations. Spain was but the 
greatest sufferer from an ignorance common to 
the age. The interesting sketch of Julian 
Bomero and his career is typical not only of 
the Spanish soldier in Europe, but of the char¬ 
acter of a whole class of the conquistadores of 
the New World. We trust that these studies 
will prove the beginning of abetter knowledge 
and more aocurate appreciation in England of 
the history of Spain. 

A Short History of Rome to the Death of 
Augustus. By J. Wells. (Methuen.) Mr. Wells’s 
little Bo man History is written in a compressed 
and business-like form, which must have cost 
its author much trouble in revision and 
excision: everything tells, there is nothing 
superfluous. It will probably serve very well 
for schoolboys nok yet ripe for larger works. 
The chief defect which we see in the maimer 
of it—and it is not a very serious one—is that 
it is not all written down to the level of the 
schoolboy; but there are oertain things in it 


whioh, good in themselves, are fitter for older 
readers. The curious parallel, for instance, 
between the Claudii and the Alomaeonidae is 
very suggestive, and sets us thinking about 
family character in politics elsewhere; but it is 
a little over the heads of young readers. So, 
too, is the brief but excellent sketch of the in¬ 
roads of Hellenism and unbelief at Borne. 
The schoolboy will probably learn by rote the 
close-packed sentences on “Cato's opposition 
to Greek philosophy ” and understand a quarter 
of them. On the other hand, older readers 
will be grateful for finding something so fresh 
and solid. For them Mr. Wells’s liberal applica¬ 
tion of historical parallels will be specially 
useful; and also his six analyses of Chief Dates, 
the Struggle between the Orders, the Growth of 
Boman Power in Italy, the Growth of the 
Provincial System, the Extension of Boman 
Privileges, and the Decay of Senatorial 
Authority. But they again will regret the 
absence of any discussion of the credibility of 
early Boman history. Attention ought in¬ 
variably to be called to this question, both as a 
preliminary to aooepting some of the history 
itself, and as a lesson in the examination, of 
evidence. That we are not to believe a thing 
merely because it is written, is a truism to 
students who have read muoh history, but a 
revelation to the beginner. “ The experience 
of our own day,” says Mr. Wells, “ might well 
convince historians that political speeches are 
uncertain materials for history ”; and Mr. 
Wells might with advantage have gone into 
the value of other sources of Boman history 
too. He must expect a good deal of dissent 
when he says that “ the Greeks had little power 
of assimilation”: that is, of assimilating other 
people to themselves. Happily for us, they 
possessed the power in a remarkable degree. 
The quotation “ Urbem feoisti quod prius orbis 
erat ” is from Butilius (1. 66), not Claudianus. 
On p. 322 the left bank of the Bhine and the 
Gallic bank are inadvertently spoken of as if 
they were different things. 


SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Chi V ha detto 1 Da G. Fumagelli. (Milan: 
Hoepli.) Few books afford more interesting 
matter for reflection than a well - written 
dictionary of quotations. This volume may 
claim to rank as such; and therefore, if we 
devote our few remarks to criticism rather than 
to eulogy, we do so in discharge of a duty, 
gladly recognising the merits of a work which is 
written in a scholarly and catholic spirit. The 
only serious complaint that we can make of the 
author is the unreasonable profusion with 
which he has quoted from Italian librettists. 
These quotations amount to eighty in number. 
To quote so freely from authors who are abso¬ 
lutely unknown outside the opera-house, while 
he quotes sparingly from Shakspere, and 
from his own Alfieri, is a misuse of quotations, 
even in a dictionary written in the language of 
the opera-house. Another remark we would 
make about the Italian quotations is that 
very few are from prose, while the bulk are 
from the poets. There are 1754 quotations 
in all; of these some 1400 are Italian. 
After the Italian, the most numerous quota¬ 
tions are from Latin literature, including 
the Vulgate. We miss the pregnant say¬ 
ing of Sallust, “ A City for Sale,” &o., or the 
similar remark in Juvenal. The well-known 
line, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” is not to be 
found in this dictionary, though we are indebted 
to a perusal of the proof-sheets of an English 
Dictionary of Classical Quotations soon to 
appear for our knowledge of the extremely 
obscure author, in whose verse this line appears. 
To the writer of this coming dictionary, Mr. 
T. B. Harbottle, we also owe the authorship of 
the still better known phrase, “ Oil on troubled 
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*5 waters,” which is not to be met with in the 
work under review. The notes that follow M. 
Fmuagelli’s quotations are often extremely 
» instructive; but some might object that these 
notes take up room which might more properly 
be left to quotations. M. Fumagelli not only 
possesses the knowledge necessary for such a 
work, but the art to know what to quote and 
what not to quote. He proves his taste in 
£ limiting his quotation from the well-known 
song which begins, ‘‘Ein Jtingling liebt ein 
i Madchen,” to the effective oouplet: 

“Es ist eine alte Gescliichte, 

Doch bleibt sia immer neu." 

But not only are poets and playwrights to be 
met "with in these pages, but also statesmen 
and epicures. The mots and witticisms of 
tavern literature are admirably collected in 
section 73. Gambetta, who was himself a link 
between politicians and good livers, is quoted 
more than once, and so is Bismarck. The 
spelling even of English authors’ names is 
usually very correct, but there is a singular 
blunder about Southey. This book contains 
three excellent indices to assist the student, as 
well as a list of authors quoted. 

Under the modest title of Alcuni Capitoli 
•lella Biogra/ia di Dante, Dr. Scherillo has com¬ 
piled quite an encyclopaedia of discussions on 
the various points most controverted in recent 
times in connexion with Dante’s personal 
history, the purpose and contents of some of 
his works, and even the interpretation of many 
difficult points and passages therein. The book 
is full of minute and diligent research; and in 
particular it is brought up to date by including 
references not only to large works on Dante, 
but also to monographs, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles in various languages. Such 
thoroughness is rendered possible by the admir¬ 
able bibliographical publications now annually 
produced in Italy. The present work has a 
very full “Sommario” at the end, whioh almost 
serves as an index; but there is no doubt that a 
much more thorough index to a work of such 
miscellaneous contents would have greatly in¬ 
creased its usefulness. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Prof. Max Muller has 
finished printing the first volume of his forth¬ 
coming Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
but that he is still engaged in passing the 
second through the press. Some delay has 
been caused by the necessity of taking into 
consideration the new works that are always 
appearing on the subject. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullkn will publish 
n the oourse of the present month Sir George 
Robertson’s long-expected book on The Kafirs 
of the Hindu-Kush, with numerous illustrations 
by Mr. A. D. McCormick, the artist who 
accompanied Sir W. Martin Conway on his 
climbing expedition to the Himalayas. 

Mr. Mackenzie Belt, has now completed 
bis Biographical and Critical Study of Christina 
Rossetti, which will be published shortly by 
dVfr. James Bowden, of Henrietta-street. In 
the performance of his task he has received 
much assistance from Mr. W. M. Bossetti, to 
whom the book is dedicated. He has thus 
been able to record many interesting incidents 
About her youthful days, her early friendships, 
»nd the influences that affected her character. 
Xxx the critioal section, special attention is paid 
to her devotional works, while her children’s 
books have a chapter to themselves. At the 
Axxd will be a careful bibliography, and also a 
list of portraits. 

Mb. Grant Richards, who proposes to start 
ss a publisher with the new year in Henrietta- 


street, next door to Mr. Bowden, will begin 
with two historical guide-books by Mr. Grant 
Allen, dealing with Paris and Florence. Mr. 
Allen, who has all his life been a great traveller 
but has only lately devoted himself to art, will 
here give the result of his experience and study 
to tourists on a novel plan. He does not 
attempt to compete with the ordinary guide¬ 
books in giving directions to the stranger and 
information about material conveniences. But 
he concentrates his attention upon the historical 
and antiquarian aspects of a town, pointing out 
why it arose on a particular spot and how, and 
tracing its development by means of its build¬ 
ings and works of art. In other words, he will 
use the growth of historic oities as an oppor¬ 
tunity for demonstrating human evolution. The 
books will not be illustrated ; but every advan¬ 
tage will be taken of systematic arrangement 
and typographical devices to make them prac¬ 
tically useful. The author hopes hereafter to 
treat, on the same principles, the towns of 
Flanders and the Rhine, and also Venice. 

Mr. Wedmore’s pre-occupation with his 
Orgeat and Miradon, so lately issued, has not 
prevented him from finishing for Mr. Red way a 
book of far less imaginative character, entitled 
Five Prints. This will consist of criticism, 
interwoven with the gossip of the collector, 
and it will not leave the money values of fine 
engravings altogether out of the reckoning. 
For the twelve illustrations, Durer, Lucas of 
Leyden, Sebald Beham, Marc Antonio, Rem¬ 
brandt, Turner, Charles Meryon, and others, 
have been laid under contribution. There will 
be a very full index, and what is probably the 
most complete bibliography of print-collecting 
which has yet appeared. 

Mr. F. Ryland, the editor of several of 
“ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets,” is now engaged | 
on editing Swift’s Journal to Stella, for Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. He has collated the last 
twenty-five Letters with the MS. in the British 
Museum; but unfortunately the original of 
the first forty has disappeared, so that they 
can only be reprinted from the first edition 
(1768). 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle's new story, Rodney 
Stone, will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., on November 13. 

The first instalment of Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
novel, to be called “ The Christian,” will appear 
in the Christmas number of the Windsor 
Magazine. We hear that some part of the 
scene is laid in the East of London, and that 
the Cowley Fathers will also be introduced. 

The second volume of “ Literary Anecdotes 
of the Nineteenth Century,” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Robertson Niooll and Mr. T. J. Wise, will 
contain a hitherto unpublished tale by Char¬ 
lotte Bronte; a review of “ The Shaving of 
Shagput,” written by George Eliot for the 
Leader; and a number of letters by Elizabsth 
Barrett Browning. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
immediately anew volume by Mrs. Moleswortb, 
entitled Uncanny Tales ; and also Kitty the Rag, 
a story of Irish life, by the lady who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Rita.” 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish A Run Round the Empire, being 
the log of two people who circumnavigated the 
globe, written out by their father, Dr. Alexander 
Hill, master of Downing College, Cambridge. 
In this narrative of a trip to various parts 
of the world, together with many observa¬ 
tions _ upon political, social, and economic 
life in India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, an attempt is made to give the out¬ 
lines of the geography, history, ethnology, 
and natural history of the different countries 
over which our Queen holds sway, together 


with the incidents of travel met with in a 
pleasant voyage. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce a 
Handbook to British Military Stations Abroad, 
compiled by Mr. L. B. C. Duuoombe-Jewell. 
It will be illustrated with a map, showing all 
the stations in both hemispheres. 

The Hakluyt Society will shortly issue, as its 
two volumes for 1896, Azara’s Chronicle of the 
Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, translated 
from the Portuguese, and edited by Mr. C. 
Raymond Beazley and Mr. Edgar Prestage; 
and Danish Arctic Voyages in the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century, by Mr. Miller Christy. 
Among other works in hand, special interest 
attaches to the new edition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Discoverie of the Empire of Guiana, 
which Mr. Everard im Thum has undertaken. 
This was before edited for the Hakluyt Society 
by Sir Robert Schomburgh, as ilong ago as 
1850; but it has for some time been out of 
print. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
two volumes of verse: Leaves in the Wind, by 
Mr. Anthony C. Deane, some of the contents of 
which have appeared in Punch, The World, 
liranta , Longman’s Magazine, &c.; and The Scales 
of Heaven, by Mr. Frederick Langbridge, printed 
at the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. 

Owing to the unexpectedly great demand 
for the new novel by John Oliver Hobbes, 
entitled The Herb Moon, the publisher has been 
obliged to postpone its issue until November 10. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has undertaken 
to give a lecture at the Crystal Palace, on 
November 25, upon “Literature and Poetry 
in the Queen’s Reign,” in connexion with the 
forthcoming Victorian loan exhibition. 

We hear that Don Galino Salinas y Rodriguez, 
of Corunna, editor of La Rcvista Gallega and 
well known as a Galician poet, proposes to 
undertake a translation of the “ Divina Corn- 
media ” into Gallego. There is already a version 
in old Catalan, of whioh Spain has reason to be 
proud. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have issued this 
week the second volume of The Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning, which contains everything 
from “The Ring and the Book” (1808-9) to 
“ Asolando” (1889), being thus the complete 
harvest of his old age. It is illustrated with a 
portrait, from a photograph taken in 1881. 
The introductions and notes are, again, of the 
briefest character; but two valuable features 
are given at the end. First, a chronological 
list of Browning’s poems and plays, whioh does 
give the original place of those that first came 
out in magazines, and also the original titles 
if altered, but does not include the miscellaneous 
pieces that have never been collected; and, 
secondly, an index to the first lines of the 
shorter poems and songs, which will prove 
particularly useful. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is announced that the Rev. E. T. Turner, 
senior fellow of Brasenose, will resign the 
office of Registrar of the University of Oxford, 
to which he was appointed in 1870, at the end 
of the present year. We believe we are correct 
in adding that Mr. Turner has been almost 
continuously a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council for the last thirty-six years. 

The Rev. Dr. H. E. Ryle, Hulsean pro¬ 
fessor of divinity, has been elected president of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in succession to 
the late Dr. Campion. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music [in absentia) upon Raja Sir 
Sourindrb Mohun Tagore, Of- Calcutta, the 
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well-known authority on Sanskrit music, and 
a munificent benefactor to the Indian Institute. 

Dr. 8wete, regius professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, was to lecture on Friday and 
Saturday of this week, on “The Recent Bull 
(Apostolicae Curae).” 

Prof. Bevan. lord almoner’s reader in 
Arabic at Cambridge, announces a public 
lecture on “Information from Arabic Sources 
respecting the Manichaean Religion.” 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford, will 
deliver his terminal lecture on Wednesday next, 
his subject being “ The Seventy Weeks of 
Daniel (Hebrew and LXX.), considered in 
relation to Modem Criticism.” 

The Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of 
Mansfield College at Oxford, proposes to 
deliver during this term the first part of a series 
of addresses on “ Religious Thought during the 
Nineteenth Century,” dealing with the reaction 
in politics, in literature and philosophy, and in 
religion. 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will deliver three 
public lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
on Thursdays, beginning on November 12, 
entitled “ Some Aspects of the Influence of 
Classical Antiquity on the Spiritual Life of the 
Middle Ages, illustrated from the Works of 
Dante.” 

Mr. G. F. Stout having resigned the 
university lectureship in moral science at 
Cambridge, on his appointment to Aberdeen, 
Mr. W. E. Johnson, of King’s, has been elected 
to fill his place during the remaining year of 
the original term. 

Mr. F. Darwin has been elected president 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. At 
the meeting to be held on Monday next. Sir 
Gabriel Stokes will read a paper on “The 
Nature of the Rontgen Rays.” 

A portrait of the late Prof. Babington, 
presented bv bis widow, has been hung in the 
hall of St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
he was a Fellow. 

Mb. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press Warehouse, will publish almost 
immediately More Echoes from the Oxford Maga¬ 
zine, b-ing reprints of the last six years, since 
the first collection in 1890. Among the con¬ 
tributors to that volume were Messrs. R. L. 
Binyon, A. D. Godley, C. E. Montague, A. T. 
Quiller-Coucb, and Arthur Sidgwiok; and some 
of these will be heard again in More Echoes, 

Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cam¬ 
bridge, will publish immediately a pamphlet 
entitled Women in the Universities of England 
and Scotland, by Miss Emily Davies. 

The Oxford Magazine has published its usual 
elaborate analysis of the results of the recent 
examination for the Civil Service. Out of a 
total of ninety-four successful candidates, it 
appears that fifty-six were educated at Oxford, 
twenty-six at Cambridge, two each at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, and one 
each at the Royal University of Ireland and at 
Melbourne. 

The University of St. Andrews conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Sir W. H. 
Flower, Prof. Michael Foster, Canon Tristram, 
and Prof. Gustave Gibson, of Louvain (the 
last, in absentia), on the occasion of in¬ 
augurating the new Gatty Marine Laboratory 
on Friday of last week. 

At the annual meeting of Convocation of 
Victoria University, which was held last week 
at Manchester, under the chairmanship of Prof. 
A. Smithells, of the Yorkshire College, the 
following resolution was adopted, after con¬ 
siderable discussion: 

“ That, in the opinion of Convocation, no sufficient 
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reason has been given by the Council for the post¬ 
ponement of the reconsideration of the regulations 
for the certificates of proficiency for women in 
special subjects, and that the granting of these 
certificates is bad in principle.” 

In connexion with the Brown Animal Sana¬ 
tory Institution, which is under the government 
of London University, a course of free lectures 
is now being delivered at Burlington Gardens 
by Dr. J. Rose Bradford, the professor-super¬ 
intendent, on “The Work of the Institution, 
with special reference to Rabies.” 

Prof. Bridge proposes to deliver four 
lectures at Gresham College, beginning on 
Wednesday next, on “ Matthew Locke,” “ The 
Origin and Development of the Oratorio,” 
and “ Schubert’s Dramatic Music.” 

Oxford can always boast a succession of 
caricaturists, though since the time of Mr. 
Sydney Hall, now more than thirty years ago, 
she has nothad an artistof her own. ButMr.Will 
Rothenstein—a stranger, if not a foreigner— 
has rewarded the hospitality recently extended 
to him with a portfolio of portraits, which will 
at once increase his own reputation, and pre¬ 
serve for posterity the lineaments of one 
academical generation. The medium chosen is 
the new one of lithography, about which we 
need not here say more than that it admits of 
inequalities. Our concern is rather with the 
originals of the drawings than with their 
technical merits. It is probably because they 
were done at different times that they are on 
different scales. The full - length is always 
dangerous, especially in athletic costume; but 
even so the triple - crowned Mr. G. B. Fry 
is a success. Into the features of the Professor 
of Latin the artist has read the bitterness 
of an anarchist rather than the austerity of 
a recluse. The presentment of Max Muller 
is at least as characteristic as that achieved by 
Mr. Watts. If we had to choose the two best 
portraits in the collection, we should take those 
of Prof. Margoliouth and the Rev. F. W. 
Bussell. The good fortune of the artist has 
attended him even in the epigrammatic letter- 
press which his friends have written for him. 
Is it hypercritioal to inquire whether “ilest 
capable de tout ” was really said by Napoleon of 
Talleyrand ? Our own memory goes back to 
Voltaire and the prophet Habakkuk. Oxford 
Characters is published by Mr. John Lane, in an 
edition limited to two hundred copies ; so that 
its ‘possessors may consider themselves lucky 
men. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Macmillan Company, of New York, adver¬ 
tise two new books by Prof. Goliwin Smith, 
which we have not seen announced in this 
country: a Political History of England, and a 
collection of essays to be entitled Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros., of New York, 
announce as nearly ready a new Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities, under the 
editorship of Prof. H. T. Peck, of Columbia. 
It will be a royal octavo volume, of 1600 
pages, with more than 1500 illustrations. The 
list of contributors includes all the beBt-known 
American scholars, and also the names of Prof. 
Lanciani of Rome, Prof. Geldner of Berlin, 
and the Rev. C. T. Crutwell. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia, is 
now passing through the press The Religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, to form the second 
volume in a series of Handbooks on the History 
of Religions, which is appearing under his own 
general editorship. The book will be in four 
parts. The first contains an introduction on 
I the sources and methods of stndy, with a 
[ ohapter on the land and the people; the second 
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traces the Babylonian pantheism through its 
several historical stages; the _ third give* 
copious extracts from the distinctively religious 
literature; the fourth discusses the oosmology. 
with chapters on the temples and the ritual. 
Finally, there will be an exhaustive biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, 
announce a Comprehensive Index to Universal 
Prose Fiction, compiled by Zella Allen Dixon, 
librarian of the University of Chicago. It is 
described as “ an arrangement into an alpha¬ 
betical list of all works of fiction, in all 
languages, which are founded upon facts— 
historical, physical, psychological, or moral.” 
In other words, it will apparently include only 
“ novels with a purpose.” But it will oontain 
more than 10,000 entries. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie, who is at present on a 
visit to the United States, has received the 
compliment of an American edition of his works, 
in eight volumes, each illustrated with a frontis¬ 
piece, and containing a brief introduction by 
the author. We notice also that the American 
issue of Sentimental Tommy has the full-page 
illustrations by Mr. W. Hatherell, which 
accompanied it on its original appearance in 
the magazine. 

Mr. E. A. Macdowell, who holds the fore¬ 
most place among American composers, has 
been appointed professor of music at Columbia 
University, New York, where he will have the 
assistance of several lecturers on the historical 
and aesthetic departments of his subject. There 
are already ohairs of music at Harvard and Yale. 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell, of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, has gone to America, on the 
invitation of the trustees of Byn Mawr College, 
to lecture on “ Non-Euclidean Geometry.” He 
will repeat the lectures during Deoember at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Among those upon whom Prinoeton Univer¬ 
sity conferred the honorary degree of LL.D.. 
on the occasion of celebrating its one hundred 
wad fiftieth anniversary, were Lord Kelvin, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, Prof. J. J. Thompson of 
Cambridge, Prof. Edward Dowden of Dublin, 
and Principal Peterson of Montreal. 

Among the public lectures recently delivered 
at Chicago University, we may mention one by 
Prof. W. G. Hale, on “ The American School 
at Rome,” of which he is director; and one 
by Mr. H. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, secretary of 
the Buddhist Mahabodhi Society. 

Under the auspices of a committee of the 
American Library Association, a fund is being 
raised to erect a memorial to the late Dr. W. F. 
Poole, which will probably take the form of a 
bust, to be placed in the Publio Library at 
Chios go. 

Miss Ruth Putnam, author of a recent Life 
of William of Orange, has been elected a member 
of the Society of Netherlands Literature at 
Leyden; and a Dutch translation of her book, 
by Dr. D. C. Nijhoff, will shortly be published 
at The Hague. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the November number of the Antiquary 
Mr. Rhys Jenkins continues his notes on 
“ Early Mechanical Carriages." As he ap¬ 
proaches nearer to our own time he is less 
interesting, not from any deficiency on his 
own part, but because much that he tells is 
common knowledge. Dr. Raven’s learned 
paper on “ Traces of Christianity in Britain 
during the Roman Occupation ” is well worth 
reading. It is a subject on whioh very few 
have accurate knowledge; and, therefore, it 
has beoome the playground of those whose theo- 
logioal instincts are far stronger than their 
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faculty for weighing evidence. Mr. A. W. 
Buckland’s paper on “ The Significance of 
Holes in Archaeology ” contains many facts 
which it will prove serviceable to remember, 
but we caDnot follow him in some of his con¬ 
clusions. The “ Notes of the Month” are as 
usual very interesting. One fact we do not 
call to mind having heard of before. It seems 
that the British Museum has lately become 
possessed of a latten or bronze medieval ewer, 
with an English inscription of early sixteenth 
century date. This English piece of metal 
work comes from Ashantee, being part of the 
spoil taken from King Prempeh during the 
late expedition. Unfortunately, the inscrip¬ 
tion itself has not been given. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON TOE ROMAN WALL. 

[On the Roman Wall in Northumberland may be 
found a field ilower (Corydalit lutea), one of 
the Fumitories, which is a native of tie 
Oamp»gna.] 

Fair simply-blowing floweret wild, 

Small short-lived star of earth, 

Thou, like some gipsy’s stolen child, 

Art here of alien birth— 

(Here, where the grassy mound I trace, 
lireen foes and ruin’d wall. 

That tells me of the conquering race, 

-nd the proud conqueror’s fall)— 

F. r, musing hereon Hadrian’s dyke, 

How far away lies Rome ! 

Yet I, to find elsewhere thy like, 

Must seek it there, at home. 

Who brought thee thence ? From that bright 
land 

March’d legions in array; 

But whose the soft and gentle hand 
That brought the flower away '( 

Sick of the time and all its fears, 

Did some Italian maid, 

Watering thee oft with costly fears. 

Nurse thee thro’ shine and shade ? 

Yet—like the daughter of romance, 

Who in despite of fate 
Raises the song and leads the dance, 

Beside a gipsy mate— 

Tby bloom her scent and honey yields, 

And thou with spring dost blow— 

A Roman flower in British fields — 

As blithe as long ago: 

Till, as one broods, and idly thinks 
On wars and conquests vain, 

A simple pastoral garland links 
Birth ’b mightiest nations twain ! 

Georoe Douglas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHOENICIA AND TOE ANCIENT CONSTELLATION 
.FIGURES. 

Bart .n-on-Rumber: Oct. 12,1806. 

In a former letter (Academy, September 21, 
1895) I noticed the connexion between Greek 
coin types and the constellation figures. But 
another and very interesting fact which results 
from an examination of the evidence generally 
is that these figures were imported from 
Phoenicia; and, in harmony with this, we find 
tli at, as all antiquity knew, the Phoenicians 
t-a»ight the Greeks astronomy and arithmetic 
(<-/. Strabo, XYI. ii. 24). Like the rest of the 
world, the Phoenicians had received the signs 
of the z.idiac and certain other constellation 
figures from Babylonia; but the Phoenician 
sphere differed in some important respects from 
tire Babylonian, and the monuments and records 
of that country fully confirm the important 
statement of Achilleus Tatios: 

*£!*' rrj tGiv 'Aryurriciji' atpaipa oCre A A pAxa* icrr]V 

yr fJiatytievoi It ovouo^outvoi , oCrt ' ApKTOi, oCrt 
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ati A' erf pa axhuara tltit&Awv. oUtu 81 aal is T7] rue 
XaASatW (EltagCgi, XXXIX.). 

Taking the figures separately, we find that 
the myth, legend, or history connected with 
each of them is always linked with the sphere 
of Semitic influence. If anyone doubts this, 
he has only to examine Greek and Phoenician 
coin types, and to study such works as Roscher’s 
Lexikon, C. Robert’s Eratosthenis Catasterism- 
ornm Reliquiae ’(Berlin, 1878), and Berard’s 
De VOrigins des Cultes Arcadiens (1894). Bears, 
doves (Pleiades), bull, ram, lion, horse, eagle, 
swan, crow, hare, dolphin, fish (8), serpents (3), 
are all creatures sacred to, or otherwise specially 
connected with, Phoenician and Babylonian 
divinities. The Boiotian hunter Orion and his 
dogs = Merodax-Melqiirth, who reappears in 
another phase as Engonasin-Hcrakles = the 
kneeling Gilgames, his head close to that of 
his brother Esmun-Asklepios (Serpentarius), as 
on Babylonian cylinders Gemini often stand 
head to head. Natural shapes are accommo¬ 
dated to the same connexion: Deltotou is the 
sacred tripod of the East, Corona the crown of 
the Babylouio-Phoenician Dionysos (“ the Sun- 
god Da-ai-nu-tsi.” IF. A. I. IV. xxviii. 1), whose 
wine-cup reappears as Crater. The family 
group Kipheus (who, according to Prof. Sayce. 
— “ Kef-t, the Egyptian name of Phoenicia,” 
Herod, p. 2), Kassiopeia, Andromeda, Perseus 
(“ the Destroyer Baal Khammani or Hamon, 
the consuming Sun-god = Melqurth), Ketus, 
are Phoenician to the core ( vide Gruppe, Der 
phoinikische Urtext der Kassiepeialegtude, 1888). 
Draco is Ophiun, “ the Old Serpent,” first 
ruler of the world in the cosmogony of the 
Phoenician Pherekydcs, and called in Greek 
myth Ladiin (= Hebrew letooh or letaa, lit. 
“ lizard,” crawling-monster. Cf. el lagarto = 
“alligator”). A vase figured in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, in voc. Giganten, represents Zeus, 
kneeling on one knee (engonasin), and fightiDg 
with a huge winged monster, half man and 
half a double snake. The origin of the design 
is the contest between Kronos (11 = Zeus) aud 
Ophidn, when the latter was driven from his 
heavenly throne with his wife Eurynomc (- 
Erev-no’emd, “Beautiful-night”), who in San- 
chouuiathdu is called Hora (“ the Hour ”—of 
evening). The first part of this name appears 
in the words “ Erebos,” “ Europe,” “ Arab,” 
&c. Iu Homer, Eurynome, a kindly goddess, 
already fallen from heaven, dwells by the 
Ocean-stream. 

Auriga appears alike among the Euphratean 
constellations ( vide Academy, November 10, 
1894), and, in a special type on the cylinders, 
driving four horses, which type is exactly 
reproduced in Phoenician art (vide Perrot and 
Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, Eng. edit, 
i. 210). He is a Poseidon Hippios, in one Greek 
legend called Erechthonios, which is an epithet 
of Poseidon, in another Myrtilos, which con¬ 
nects him with Adonis, the Myrtle-god. The 
battle of Hcraklca-Melqarth with the three 
birds, Olor, Aquila, and Vultur (“the con¬ 
stellation Lyra), I have already noticed 
(Academy, July 20, 1895). Centaurus and 
Lupus appear in the cuneiform inscriptions and 
on Western Asian monuments much as on our 
present globes ( vide Robert Brown, Jun., 
Euphratean Stellar Researches, part iv., in the 
Proceedings Soc. Bib. Archaeol., January, 1895). 
Argo is often drawn as a demi-ship, and this 
singular circumstance apparently had its origin 
in the very peculiar shape of the Phoenician 
war-galley ( vide Perrot, i. 34). Bootes, the 
herdsman-shepherd, the Euphratean Sibzianna 
(“ Shepherd-of-the-life-of-heaven ”) is a Tam- 
muz, placed next to his Istar-Aphrodite-Virgo. 
Herakles, Leo, Cancer, and Hydra are grouped 
together on Kretan coins. Eridauus, as I have 
shown in a special monograph, is in origin the 
Euphratean Heaven- ami Ocean-river and the 
Euphrates. Lyra (= Vultur, vide “The God 


Tartak,” Academy, July 20, 1895) is, like other 
musical instruments, connected with the Semitic 
East, and reappears as a coin type in the 
familiar Aiginetan tortoise. 

The Semitic goddess of Phigaleia, called 
“ the Black Dimeter,” was horse-headed, and 
held a dolphin in one hand and a dove in the 
other. Another Phigaleian goddess was Eury¬ 
nome ( vide sup.), whose statue was a Derketo, 
half woman half fish, and bound with gold 
chains. Turning to the constellation figures, 
we find Andromeda, “ the Chained Lady ”— 
not, indeed, half fish, for Greek art will not 
allow this—while actually touching her is the 
northern fish, and the demi-horse (Pegasus) 
and Dolphin are just over her head. 

Poseidon is so thoroughly Phoenician and 
Philistine, that even on the vases he sometimes 
appears with the tail of a marine monster ( vide 
Roscher, Lexikon, in voc. Erichthonios), just as 
he is shown on coins of Askalon and Arvad 
(Arados), a coin of the latter place bearing on 
the reverse his winged Hippocamp, a creature 
connected in idea with Puga-sos, a name pro¬ 
bably meaning “ Horse [Heb. Phoen. ««*, 
Assyrian sti-su ] of the Spring.” Wells, springs, 
and fountains were sacred to the Semitio 
goddess called in Greece Demeter Hippia. The 
Phoenicians would, of course, bring their own 
“ horse ’’-name into Greece. Thanks to hints 
in the works of P. Lenormant and Berard, I 
think I have at last discovered the etymology 
of the name of the great horse- and sea-god 
himself, admittedly hitherto unknown. 

“ Le nom d’un dieu T&n se trouve en composition 
dans celui d’ltanoe de Orfcte, i-Tin, l’ile de Tin. 
Les plus anciennes mommies de cette tie repre- 
sentent le dieu Tan comma un personnage a queue 
de poisson, tenant le trident; au revere est repre¬ 
sents le monntre marin tannin ” (Lenormant, Les 
Originss, 1. 545, note 2). 

In Boidtia, which presents a mass of Phoenician 
influence, Itonos appears as the husband of 
MelanippS (“Black Horse’’“Black DemSter 
Hippia, vide sup.), and sire of Boiotos (Paus. 
IX. i. 7) — i.e., of the people of the land. 
Poseidon has been supposed to be derived from 
vS<rn, “husband, “lord.” This is impossible; 
but rUo’ir-’Trsi'or “ novation', who is Dagon, 
husband of Derketo-Atargatis. 

Mr. Gladstone, whose special interest in the 
god is well known, writes me: 

“ At some time, perhaps within the new year, if I 
live through it, I hope to produce my book on the 
Olympian Religion, and in It I shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity of noticing this most interesting ety¬ 
mology.” 

In dealing, therefore, with the origin of the 
ancient constellation figures and their con¬ 
nected myths and ideas, the next step must be 
an attempt to reconstruct and explain the 
Phoenician stellar sphere. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


A. WELSH BARD’S VISIT TO WORDSWORTH. 

London: Oat. 81,1896. 

[The following interesting and characteristic 
letter appeared in the Carnarvon Herald for 
November 6, 1852, The writer—Mr. John 
Jones, better known in Wales by his bardic 
cognomen of “ Talhaiam "—was a frequent 
competitor and orator at Eisteddfods, and a 
contributor—highly appreciated for his racy, 
pithy style—to the various Welsh newspapers 
aud magazines. He published a selection of 
his productions—prose and verse—in three 
volumes; and an account of him may be found 
iu the Dictionary of National Biography.— 
J. P. Owen.] 

“ BARDIC REMINISCENCES. 

“ikBuT-Some eight years ago I had the honour 
of superintending the erection of a beautiful 
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church at Wornley, near Manchester, for the Farl 
of Ellesmere, under Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, archi¬ 
tects. I received a letter from Mr. Scott, one day, 
stating that the workmen required instructions and 
explanations relative to the restorations of Oross- 
thwaite Church, near Keswick, Cumberland, and 
he desired me to go over there and set them 
right. 

“ I stayed there two or three days, and was 
most hospitably entertained by a gentleman, who 
was the principal contributor to the restorations, f 
went by coach from Lancaster, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the most beautiful scenery in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. I passed by the 
'Queen of the Lakes,’ Windermere, and saw its 
glassy surface without a ripple, reflecting the 
glorious mountains surrounding it—passed through 
the little town of Ambleside, by Grassmere lake, 
and several others, beholding the most charming 
views that the eye and the heart love to dwell 
upon. In going down to Keswick we had a 
splendid view of the Derwent-water, sleeping in a 
hazy atmosphere surrounded by hills of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, and with the peculiar effect 
of light and shadow which prevailed at the 
moment, I thought it one of the loveliest 
sights I ever saw. However, as my object at 
present is not landscape painting, we'll pass on if 
you please. On the north side of Crossthwaite 
Church, and near the west end, Robert Southey lies 
buried. You may be assured that I looked on bis 
grave with love and reverence. I found a solitary 
daisy growing upon it, and I said to myself as I 
plucked itFit emblem of the purity of the 
sleeper below, T shall treasure thee. 

“ On my return I had to vieita slate quarry in the 
neighbourhood of Ambleside, and to report to Mr. 
Scott on the quality and colour of the material. 
This was on a Saturday, and as I had lost the mail 
by viewing the quarry, I had to stay at Ambleside 
until mid-day on Sunday. Mine heat of the Inn 
at Ambleside and I got very gracious over our 
brandy and water, and sgain in the evening, and 
the following colloquy took place:—‘ Wordsworth 
lives in this neighbourhood, don’t he ? ’ ‘Yes. Close 
by at Mount Rydal,’ said mine host, 4 Do you 
think I could see him to-morrow morning ? ’ said I. 

‘ I don’t think you can,’ said be, ‘ for he is getting 
old and indifferent about seeing people ; many 
gentlefolks call in their carriages and merely leave 
their cards.’ ‘ Come now,’ said I, ‘ what will you 
bet me that I don’t see him?’ ‘A glass of brandy 
and water.’ ‘ Very well, done,’ said I, ‘ have you 
a stationer’s shop in your town?’ ‘Yes.’ 

• Where ? ’ ‘ There.’ I sallied out and said to the 
bookseller. ‘ Have you any of Wordsworth’s works 
here?’ ‘Yes, we have the Excursion, and his 
Description of the CumherlandLakes.' ‘ Let me have 
the Description of the Lakes. How much is it?’ 

‘ Six-and-sixpence,’ said he.’ * Very well, there’s 
the money—good night.’ On the Sunday morning 
I wrote a note similar to this:— 

“ ‘ Mr. John Jones, from Denbighshire, North 
Wales, respectfully begs leave to present his 
compliments to Mr. Wordsworth, and would be 
glad to have his autograph in the accompanying 
book.’ I walked up to Rydal Mount, rang the 
bell, and said to the servant, ‘ Have the kindness 
to give this book and the note to Mr. Words¬ 
worth ? ’ Whether he was pleased that a Welsh¬ 
man appreciated him and his works, or whether it 
was a happy recollection of a visit which he had 
paid to Denbigh many years ago, I do not know, 
but in two minutes I found myself sitting with 
him in his library. I told him that I was an 
assistant to Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, the 
Ecclesiastical Architects, and my business in the 
neighbourhood ; but I did not say a word about 
my being a dabbler in the gentle art myself. Our 
discourse was confined, principally, to mediaeval 
architecture, and be really knew a great deal about 
it. He told me if I would stay until Monday, he 
would be glad to walk over with me to Grassmere 
Church, sis he wished to have a professional 
opinion of a part that required restoring. I told 
him that nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than doing him a little service, but unfortunately 
I was tied to time, aid that it was absolutely 
necessary I should be at Worsley that night. We 
chatted for about twenty minutes. He went to 
church, and I returned to the inn, and satisfied 
the landlord that I had won the wager, for I 
showed him the book with Wordsworth’s auto¬ 


graph in it. I ought to say a word or two about 
his personal appearance. He appeared to me a 
hale old gentleman between sixty and seventy, 
with a bald head, with the exception of a little 
soft silvery hair immediately above the ears. His 
bead was in a capital state for phrenological 
observations, as the development could be 
seen without feeling them. Eia forehead 
was narrow, but spreading out considerably 
across the organs of ideality. He was 
broader still across the organs of cautious¬ 
ness. His cautiousness was as fully developed 
as a Scotchman's, and this is something 
new in the bardic tribe, for generally speaking 

they are as incautious as the d-1 would wish them 

to be. 

“ His organs of wonder and veneration were also 
strongly developed, and the whole cranium with 
its polished skin was delightful to behold. He had 
a large prominent nose, slightly Roman in shape— 
one of those peculiarly formed noses that you 
would swear by at first sight, as belonging to a 
clever man. His eyes were keen, dark, and 
piercing; and altogether there was an air of 
shrewdness about the countenance quite reverse of 
any pre-conceived notions you might have had of 
him in reading his works. 

“ Anybody would fancy (at any rate. I used to do 
so) that he was a dreamy, listless-looking person, 
instead of which, it struck me forcibly at the time, 
that he would be a capital hand to drive a hard 
bargain with a Welsh pig-driver at a fair, and you 
know what a bobbery they kick up in a Welsh 
fair, about twopence halfpenny in the price of a 
pig. I have been much amused with the opinion 
of an old woman in the neighbourhood of Words¬ 
worth. ‘ There he goes booing about the woods 
for hours together, and at other times he can act 
as sensibly as any other man ! ’ Poor Words¬ 
worth ! Peace to his memory ! 

“ Did you ever enjoy a Westmoreland breakfast ? 
If not, do so at the first opportunity; for, by St. 
George, they know how to live in that country. In 
going to bed at Ambleside, I said to the waiter, 

' Call me up at eight, and let me have breakfast at 
half-past.’ When I sat down to breakfast, as the 
solitary occupant of the room, I found tea, 
coffee, toast, muffins, bread-and-butter, eggs, 
mutton-chops, ham, potted char, potted trout, 
and mountain honey with the flavour of the heath 
upon it—all of the best quality, and for the small 
sum of two shillings. By St. George, said I 
again, these people know how to live, and I have 
a great regard for people who know how to live 
well—that’s a fact But let us return to our mut¬ 
tons, as the French say. In a few months after 
this, I had to return to London to Messrs. Scott and 
Moffatt’s offices. I had placed the daisy from 
Southey’s grave in the book with Wordsworth’s 
autograph. I left the book in the office, and as 
there were ten or twelve clerks and pupils en - 
gaged, somebody marched the book off, by mis¬ 
take of course, and I have not seen it from that 
day to this. As Paddy said, ‘ May the dhivel 
niver run away sidewaTs wid him.’ Amen, so be 
it. When I commenced I thought of giving you 
a description of my two visits to Newstead Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire, the Seat of Lord Byron,* but as 
this communication is too long already, I must 
defer it until I,flnd myself in another gossipping 
humour. 

“I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Talhaiarn.” 


DANTE’S REFERENCE TO SAKDANAPALTT8 : 

“ PAR.” XV. 107-8. 

Domey Wood, Burnham, Books: Oct. 81,18S6, 
In the Heaven of Mars the spirit of Caccia- 
guida. Dante’s great-great-grandfather, is 
represented as contrasting the simplicity and 
innocence of Florence as he knew it with the 
effeminacy and luxury of the Florentines of 
Dante’s day; in the course of his remarks he 
says : 

“ Non sera guinto ancor Sardanapalo 
A mostrar ciu che in camera si puote.” 

Par. xv. 107-8. 


* This letter on Byron appears in the same 
paper for December 18, 1852. 


Pietro di Dante and other early commentators 
refer to Juvenal— 

“ Et Venere, et cenis, et pluma Sardanap&li ’ ’ 

(x. 362)— 

as the source of this allusion to Sardanapalns. 
It is not improbable, however, that Dante had 
in mind the account given by Aegidius 
Romanus in his De Regimine Principum, a work 
with which he was certainly familiar, for he 
quotes it in the Convivio (iv. 24). It is re¬ 
markable that Dante makes use of the same 
phrase (“ in camera ”) as Aegidius does, who 
says: 

“ Si decet personam regiam ostendere se rever- 
endam et honore dignam, maxima indecens est 
earn esse intemperatam. Exemplum automhujus 
habemus in rege Sardanapallo, qui cum esset 
totus muliebris et deditus intemperantiae, ut 
recitatur in antiquis historiis, non exibat extra 
csstrum suum ut cabaret coUoquia cum baronibua 
regni suf, sed omnes collocutiones ejus erant in 
esmeris ad mulieres, et per litteras mittebat 
barenibus et ducibus quod vellet eos face re.” 

In the old Italian translation (ci'rc. 1288) the 
use of the phrase “nella camera,” to represent 
the “chambering” of Sardanapalus, is still 
more striking: 

“ Quello re Sardanapalo era si nontemperato, 
ched elii s'era tutto dato ai diietti de le feminine e 
de la lussuria, e non usciva fuore de la sua camera 
per andare a pailaie ad alcuno barone del suo 
rcame, anzi lo mandava per letters, cio che eUi 
voiea che i eui prenzi faceseero. Che tutte le sue 
parole, e tutto il suo intendimento erane la camera 
in seguire le sue malvagie volont a di lmsuria” 
(i. 16). 

This seems, on several grounds, a more likely 
source of the reference than Juvenal, with 
whom Dante does not betray any very close 
acquaintance. 

Paget Toynbee. 


browning’s “pope and the net.” 

Baltimore, U.S.A.: Out. S3, ISM. 

In the Academy of October 10 Dr. Garnett, 
quoting Dr. Berdoe’s belief that Browning 
invented the story of “ The Pope and the Net ” 
in one of the poems of his last volume, Asolando, 
adds: “ This appears to me highly probable.” 

There is a parallel between Browning's “ The 
Pope and the Net ” and the 149th novella of 
Franco Sacchetti. In Sacchetti, an abbot of 
Toulouse, feigning great humility, always ate 
small fish, until made Archbishop of Paris. 
Then, to his steward, who brought him his 
usual frugal fare, he cried out, “ Know, fool, 
that I ate small fish while fishing for big. 
Now I have caught it, henceforth bring me no 
other.” 

Mary Augusta Scott. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 8, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “The 
Straits Settlements,” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew 
Clarke. 

7 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘Culture,” by Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Lower 

Extremity,” T-, by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Inter-British Trade,” 
by Mr. John Lowles. 

8 p.m. Civil Enerineors: “The Tower Bridge: 
Superstructure,” by Mr. G. Cruttwell; and “ The 
Machinery of the Tower Bridge," by Mr. Sam. G. 
Horn fray. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Introductory Address by 
the President, 8ir Clements Markham; “The Jackson* 
Harmsworth Expedition,” by Mr. A. M. Brice. 

8.30 p.m. Imperial Institute : “ Illustrations of the 
Work of the Scientific and Technical Research Depart¬ 
ment,” by Prof. Wyndham Dunstan 
Thursday, Nov. 12, 8 p.m. Mathematical: Presidential 
Address, " The Combinatory Analysis “ An Essay on 
the Geometrical Calculus,” I., by Herr Lasker; ** Sym¬ 
bolic Logic,” by Mr. H. MacUoll; “A General Integral 
with some Physical Applications,” by Mr. G J. Hurst; 
“ Ratio,” by Prof. M. J. M. Hill; “ The Geometrical 
Construction of Models of Cubic Surfaces,” by Mr. 
W. H. Blythe; “Theory of Vortex Rings,” by Mr. H. S. 
Carsland; “Differentia*ion of Spherical Harmonics,” 
by Mr. E. G. Gallop; “The Application of Jacobi’s 
Dynamical Method t#/the Pxoblem of Three Bodies,” 
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and ** Certain Properties of the Mean Motions anrl the 
Secular Accelerations of the Principal Arguments used 
iu tho Lunar Theory,” by Prof. E. VV. Brown. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “Telephone Trunk 
Linos,” by Mr. John (iavey. 

Fkiday, Nov. 13, t p.m. Eixvpt Exploration Fund : General 
Meeting; Addresses by Prof. Petrie and Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth. 

5 p.m. Physical : " Ri'.ntgen Rays,” by Prof. 
Threlfall and Mr. Pollock; ** The Absorption of Electric 
Waves along Wires by a Terminal Bridge,” by Dr. 
Barton and Mr. Bryan. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Lower Extremity, 1 ' 
II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 

The School of Plato : its Origin. Develop¬ 
ment, and Revival under the Roman 
Empire. By F. W. Bussell. (Methuen.) 
Tna real subject of Mr. Bussell’s book is 
perhaps, as he admits, scarcely indicated by 
its title. He is not so much concerned with 
Plato and the Platonic schools as with 
the Roman imperial age. But for a proper 
appreciation of the problems which per¬ 
plexed men under the Empire, he finds it 
necessary to examine “ the whole course of 
Greek speculation from start to finish ” : so 
that in the present volume—an introductory 
one—we begin with the earliest Ionic 
philosophers and finish with the Neo- 
Platonists. Mr. Bussell has chosen what 
is at least an unconventional method in 
dealing with his tremendous subject. He 
might, for instance, have traced the way in 
which the questions of Greek and Roman 
life and thought received their answer, if 
only a formal one, in the Christian religion. 
But such a point of view he expressly rejects. 
For, thougti he considers that the signifi¬ 
cance of the Roman age consists in “ the 
exhaustive examination and arduous labour 
given to such topics as Freedom, Duty, 
Immortality, the Divine Nature, and the 
Purpose of the Cosmic Process,” yet “ the 
result is, cf course, as before —an open 
question.” Nor does he, on the other 
hand, treat the various philosophies he 
passes under review solely as objects of 
interest in and for themselves. While the 
more famous Platonic doctrines are barely 
mentioned, the question whether Plato 
believed in the Deity “ as Personal and 
Benevolent Will or as an impersonal essence 
of unconscious goodness” is debated at 
considerable length. Similarly, the greater 
portion of the chapter devoted to Aristotle 
is concerned with what is of quite secondary 
importance in his system—the Aristotelian 
conception of the Deity. Mr. Bussell has 
rather chosen a middle course. Treating 
the great ancient philosophers not as mere 
dead bodies for purposes of dissection, and 
yet without reading into them doctrines and 
perplexities alien to their day, though of 
vital importance to our own, he has ex¬ 
amined their writings in the light of one 
special interest and with one object steadily 
before him. That object he defines in his 
Prologue as the 

“ Rebellion of the Individual; hia assurance 
(or illusion) of Freedom; and the attempts he 
makes to explain, to justify, to reconcile the 
universe to himself, to express it in terms of 
himself (bwyond this relative truth no philosophy 
can claim to penetrate), and finally, for the 
guidance of his own practical life, to establish 
a modus yivendi with this inscrutable Power 
beyond him, whether the Divine Being as 
deliberate and beneficent Creator, or an un¬ 
conscious Destiny.” 


What Mr. Bussell has published in 
the present volume might be best de¬ 
scribed as a series of essays treating 
this great subject as exemplified in its 
historical aspect by the philosophies of 
Greece and of Roman Imperial times. In it 
all details have been rigorously suppressed : 
few references are permitted to the bearing 
for practice of ancient answers to modern 
problems ; and in only one passage—where 
he alludes in terms of familiarity to 

“ the troubles of Achamoth and the potency 
of Abraxas ; the .”<>5 heavens and worlds of 
the Basilidians, and the mystic nuptials and 
impious sacraments of the Marcosiaus; Carpo- 
crates, Epiphanins, the Adamites, and the 
various Ophitic aud Naassene sects ”— 

dees Mr. Bussell permit us to obtain a 
glimpso of that background of pationt study 
in which ho has been occupied, so he tells 
us, for a dozen years. The present book is 
only, so to speak, the metaphysical skeleton. 
Vexed questions and conflicting theories 
are reserved for succeeding volumes; and 
until those volumes appear it is dillicult to 
criticise the prosent one with any approach 
to fairness. 

Besides, Mr. Bussell disarms criticism in 
his preface by a frank confession of two 
apparent faults: “ a seeming superficiality 
of treatment and a certain iteration of tho 
main problem.” Nevertheless, we cannot 
hold that Mr. Bussell is altogether to be 
acquitted upon either of these charges. It 
is impossible to avoid thinking that some at 
least of the recapitulations might have been 
omitted. So few are the names mentioned, 
so abstract is the treatment, so painful 
is the absence of “local colour,” that in 
the later Essays on Stoicism one is some¬ 
times at a loss to know whether in any 
given passage we are supposed to be dealing 
with Zeno and Cleanthes, or with the 
reflections of Epictetus. Nor can it be said 
that Mr. Bussell’s style is likely to help his 
readers to a due appreciation of the gravity 
of his subject. It is no doubt well not to be 
too difficult and technical. Still, the ordinary 
phraseology has some advantages: a word 
of recognised philosophical significance 
serves as a landmark ; we realise where we 
are when we see it. But Mr. Bussell’s 
style, daringly modelled as it is on that of 
the late Mr. Pater, is at once so unorthodox 
and so buoyant that we scarcely realise, on 
coming to the end of the book, that we have 
been occupied with some of the deepest 
problems of life and thought. And it is 
certainly hard to find any adequate excuses 
for more than one of the “ specious par¬ 
adoxes” for which the author seems to 
anticipate reproof. For example, he is 
never tired of insisting upon the impossi¬ 
bility of Altruism. And doubtless it is 
quite true to say that “even the Christian 
never sacrifices Limself — only his own; 
the notion of self-sacrifice (as commonly 
accepted) being a pure fallacy” (p. 198). 
Or again, that “ true self-denial for the sake 
of others is only possible when man is con¬ 
vinced that his own personal welfare and 
ultimate happiness is in safe keeping. The 
unselfish temper cannot survive apart from 
the assurances of the Christian religion ” 
(p. 69). But sorely it would be more true 
to say that the assurances of the Christian 


religion are valueless, except for one who 
possesses the unselfish temper. And do 
not all such paradoxes run the risk of 
being either such obvious truisms as to 
be aggressively untrue or, when pushed to 
their consequences, positively dangerous? 
To argue, as Mr. Bussell does (p. 168), that 
the suicide of the voluptuary is the natural 
end of a wasted, because a purely unselfish, 
life, is worse than trifling. To be driven 
by such theories to despair of one’s country 
is worst of all. When the author argues 
that 

“ there is, beside the lesson of the past, another 
reason for supposing that the impulse of egoism 
will survive, perpetually menacing the stability 
of states, the disappearance of certain powerful 
sanctions of impulsive patriotism and dutiful 
self-sacrifice which may have prevailed in the 
ancient world, but which it is folly to hope to 
revive to-day,” 

we can feel nothing but pity for him. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Bussell 
has fallen into a more serious, because more 
fundamental, error, in the view which he 
has adopted with regard to the real character 
of the Roman Empire. He was, of course, 
justified in forsaking the old view, which 
regarded the Emperors as the most blood¬ 
thirsty tyrants and their subjects as the 
most down-trodden of slaves. But his love 
of paradox has led him into the other 
extreme. To him the rule of the Emperors 
appears the perfection of government, and 
the time when the world was under their 
sway a kind of Golden Age. We are told, 
for instance, that 

“ the free and enfranchised citizen to-day is 
worse off than a slave under the Roman 
Empire” (p. 11). 

“ So perfect was the arrangement of social 
life, of easy communication, of equitable 
justice, of internal comfort, of civil adminis¬ 
tration, that the eyes of men were insen¬ 
sibly directed upwards from the present to a 
new domain; for this present condition was 
incapable of improvement, was consummate, 
and therefore superseded itself ” (p. 13). 

It was precisely out of this blissful condition 
of things that Roman philosophy, not to say 
Christianity, arose. Philosophers were so 
surfeited with the good things of this world 
that they felt obliged, out of sheer ennui, to 
invent another. Wearied by the delights 
of a monotonous Elysium, and bored by the 
beneficence of their magnanimous rulers, 
men murdered a Nero and adored a Christ! 
On the face of it Mr. Bussell’s theory seems 
scarcely probable. Still less credible does 
it appear when applied to actual facts. 
For the sake of consistency, Stoicism is 
obliged to figure as a creed which appealed 
only to the cultured, to the leisured few 
who could afford to think, who, in the last 
resort, fell back upon ascetism for much the 
same reasons that make Mr. Bussell’s 
voluptuary find in suicide a sole remaining 
pleasure. Tet that Stoicism was an attempt, 
forlorn it may have been, but nevertheless 
genuine, to provide palliatives for real 
grievances and a satisfaction for real wants, 
who, at this hour, will deny ? To appeal to 
the fact that the great Stoic leaders were 
individually men of culture and leisure is no 
argument. One might as well deny the real 
existence of present-day labour problems, 
on the ground, that Socialist leaders are 
Digitized by Lv~ 
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not entirely uneducated. And when Mr. 
Bussell proceeds to draw interesting parallels 
between the Empire as it presents itself to 
his eyes and our own times, we fancy that 
few people will be inclined to accept his 
conclusions. He finds the problems of the 
two ages much the same, and cheerfully 
acquiesces in the fact that, in our attempts 
to meet those problems, “we are only 
coming back tentatively and half terrified 
at our boldness to the first axioms of the 
Homan political system ” (p. 12). The most 
striking point of similarity is to be found 
in the absence of political interest common 
to our own and Boman Imperial times. We 
are at last beginning to learn, like the 
subjects of the Emperors, to dispense with 
all such futilities as voting power, “the 
absorbing pursuits of the statesman, the 
governor, the mandarin ”—these “ ungrate¬ 
ful and prosaic toils ”—and the rest of the 
“ sublime functions of civil government ” 
(p. 8). “At last we have arrived at the 
real grievance of the working people : they 
do not care to exercise meaningless rights, 
unless by such exercise they secure material 
advantages ” (p. 9). How these material 
advantages are to be secured, the author 
does not say. But Socialism, at all events, 
will not help us, for Mr. Bussell 

“ cannot help being amused at certain modem 
reformers who look forward to the suppression 
of the unit in the interests of the whole—and 
appeal pitifully to the person that he should 
permit himself to become a limb of an organism 
instead of an end in himBelf, to forego rights 
which are his by nature, inheritance, or political 
concession” (p. 68). 


and meaningless that the philosophy of 
Imperial times arose. And when under 
later Emperors even these semblances of 
privileges were taken away, then the 
ineradicable desires of mankind found satis¬ 
faction, if not in a reorganised society, at 
least in a visible church. It was not the 
Empire but Christianity which caused men 
to forget the ideals of Republican times ; 
and then only by the introduction of higher 
notions of rights and duties. And to ask us, 
who for centuries have been in possession of 
these higher notions, to ignore the many 
mistakes of the Roman Empire, against 
which its own thinkers were a protest, and 
to accept the answers which it gave to its 
problems, is to advise us to accept the 
disease for the cure, and to make of the 
whole procession of Roman philosophies 
up to and including Christianity a melan¬ 
choly catalogue of shadowy unrealities. 

We have said that it is impossible to 
criticise what, after all, is the more important 
portion of Mr. Bussell’s book—the account 
of the various metaphysical doctrines them¬ 
selves—until his succeeding volumes appear. 
We are nevertheless somewhat astonished 
to hear in the present one that the decorous 
wise man of Aristotle lacks the elevating 
influence of an ideal (p. 214). Statements 
like this make us look forward to Mr. 
Bussell’s future volumes with interest. But 
may we hope to be spared in them such new 
words as “ ingenity,” “ leizure,” “ para¬ 
disaic,” and such phrases as “ the venerable 
and prolific feracity of Nature’s generative 
process ” ? 

H. H. Williams. 


Nor must we trust that the progress of 
science will remove some of our difficulties. 
The so-called sciences are but shifting quick¬ 
sands, concerned with things in their very 
nature unknowable and immaterial, and in¬ 
different to the main practical business of 
life (p. 5). Presumably, then, all we have 
to look forward to is a paternal despotism 
founded upon Roman imperial lines. And 
are we once more to go the whole weary 
round of reiterated philosophies— Stoic, 
Epicurean, Neo-Platonist—before we reach 
the new era and the new religion ? 

The fact is that Mr. Bussell’s view rests 
upon a misconception. It has become 
almost a commonplace to say that Plato 
and Aristotle hastened the dissolution of 
the Greek city state by comprehending it. 
But nobody has as yet been hardy enough 
to maintain that the philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle arose because the actual 
Greek city state was consummate. Simi¬ 
larly, it is one thing to maintain that the 
rise of Stoicism and Christianity caused 
men to forget the rights and privileges of 
Republican times; it is another and a very 
different thing to hold that in men’s forget¬ 
fulness of these rights and privileges, and 
their discontent with a too perfect present, is 
to be found the origin of Stoical andChristian 
ideas. To take away a cherished possession 
from a man is not the best way to make him 
forget it. The establishment of the Empire 
did not cause men to cease longing for 
Mr. Bussell’s “ empty abstractions ”—their 
natural and civic rights and privileges. It 
was precisely because the rights which 
Augustus granted his subjects were empty 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
How t > Study IF ild Flowers. By the Rev. G. Hen- 
slow. (Religious Tract Society.) “ I propose 
selecting,” says Mr. Henslow, “ about seventy 
of the principal families of British flowering 
plants, describing in sufficient length for 
recognition the most prominent features of one 
or more species of the commoner genera.” 
Beside the help thus offered in acquiring a 
working acquaintance with the British flora, 
Mr. Henslow has a second object in view: to 
supply an explanation, or at least suggestions, 
about the use or function of the peculiarities 
which he has to indicate. To do this is to 
place botany on a somewhat deeper basis than 
elementary works generally offer, and to enrich 
the study with new interest; and Mr. Henslow’s 
explanations are, it is fair to say, not ridden 
too hard or pushed too far. Further, there is 
an introduction (pp. 13-40), which is perhaps 
rather stiff reading, but which no student will 
ever regret mastering. It is remarkably full 
and clear for its size, and the learner’s interests 
are safeguarded in another way too; for having 
said plainly that accurate habits are the thing 
to aim at, and that there is no royal road to 
botanical knowledge, Mr. Henslow is careful 
to add that the living plants themselves must 
be examined alongside of their printed de¬ 
scriptions. Let the student, then, lend himself 
willingly and honestly to the author’s 
direction, aud he will, we feel sure, very soon 
acquire a real knowledge of his country’s 
flowers. 

We have received a report of the committee 
appointed by the British Association to make 
a digest of the observations on the migration 
of birds taken at lighthouses and light-vessels 
during theyeara 1880 to 1887. Thedigest itself has 
been compiled by Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, of the 


Science and Art Museum, Edinburgh. Though 
a pamphlet of only twenty-seven pages, to be 
purchased at Burlington IIouso for sixpence, it 
is not unworthy to be compared with Herr 
Gatke’s classical work on The. Birds of Heligo¬ 
land. Here will be found no attractive 
theories, nor even any statements that admit of 
being reproduced in dogmatic form, but merely 
a clear summary of the recorded facts, under 
three headings. First, we have the arrivals and 
departures discussed from the point of view of 
geography, distinguishing the migrations from 
Northern and from Central Europo; next, the 
same migrations are treated according to the 
time of year—autumn, winter, and spring; 
aud finally—what is perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant section—the whole body of materials has 
been collated with the daily weather reports 
issued by the Meteorogical Office, with the 
result of showing that the connexion is much 
more intimate than had been suspected. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it is the weather in 
the region from which the birds come, and not 
the weather in the region to which they are 
bound, that induces their movement. If he 
meets with sufficient encouragement, Mr. 
Clarke proposes to work out the details of 
migration for each of the species to which the 
observations refer. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have published a 
pamphlet entitled Rules for Regulating Nomen¬ 
clature, which has been compiled by Lord 
Walsingham and Mr. J. H. Durrant, with a 
view to secure a strict application of the law of 
priority in entomological work. The rules are 
at present in force for guiding all work done in 
the study of microleptdoptera at Merton Hall, 
Lord Walsiugham's seat in Norfolk; but they 
are well worth the attention of students in all 
departments of zoology. The rules are illus¬ 
trated, like the Indian codes, with representative 
examples. 

Messrs. William Wesley & Son, of Essex - 
street, Strand, have sent us three new issues of 
their “Natural History and Scientific Circulars.” 
One, dealing with astronomy, contains nearly 
1800 entries, elaborately classified, including 
books from the libraries of Sir G. B. Airy and 
the late A. C. Ranyard. The other two cover 
the whole field of zoology, sub-divided into 
vertebrate and invertebrate. There are special 
headings for such subjects as evolution, geo¬ 
graphical distribution, taxidermy, birds’ eggs, 
and economic entomology. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
Tiie session of the Anthropological Institute 
will commence on Tuesday, November 10, at 
8.30 p.m., at 3, Hanover-square, when Mr. H. 
Balfour will exhibit and comment upon a re¬ 
markable bow and arrows from Egypt, believed 
to be of Assyrian origin, and will read “The 
Life History of an Aghori Fakir,” with exhi¬ 
bition of drinking vessels made of human 
skulls. Mr. Balfour will also exhibit specimens 
of various Indian preparations of hemp {cannabis 
sativa) for consumption. Mr. C. H. Read will 
exhibit a curious carving in wood, apparently 
modelled after a representation of the Sphinx, 
which was executed by a Haida Indian about 
sixty years ago, aud was found in a house in 
a deserted village near Masset, in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands; with this will be exhibited 
a wooden dancing-mask representing a bird's 
head, also from the North - West Coast of 
America. Among the papers promised for future 
meetings are: “North American Wampum 
Belts,” by Prof. E. B. Tylor, wnh illustrations, 
for December 8; “ The Natives of New Georgia 
(Solomon Islands) ” by Lieutenant Boyle T. 
(Somerville, R.N., for November 24; The 
Tyrrhenians, and Prehistoric Archaeology in 
Italy,” by Dr. Oscar Montelius ; “ The Transi- 
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tion from the Use of Copper to the Use of 
Bronze,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone ; “ The Nagas 
and other Hill Tribes of the North-Bast 
Frontier of Iudia,” by Miss G. M. Godden. 
Most of these papers will be illustrated with 
exhibitions and also by the optical lantern. 

The last number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay (Began 
Paul & Co.) coutaius a paper by Mr. G. K. 
Botham, of the forest department, entitled 
“ An Archaeological Tour in North Ksuara.” 
It purports to describe some Buddhistic 
remaius to be found in this wild, mountainous 
district, half way down the western coast of 
the peninsula. But, unfortunately, no proof 
is given that the remains are Buddhistic; 
indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
there are really Jain. For example, we are 
told of a row of twenty-four statues, carved 
out of black rock. These, of course, must be 
the twenty-four Jain Tirthankaras, though the 
names given are different. Apparently in con¬ 
nexion with them, is att image of Cbaudrauath, 
“ perfectly nude ”—an infallible mark of Jain¬ 
ism. Aud if another image, “seated cross- 
1 egged in an attitude of prayerful meditation.” 
is called Siddha, that is no reason to suppose it 
to be Siddhartha, one of the names of Buddha. 
The truth is, that the whole of this part of 
India abounds with indications of the former 
prevalence of Jainism, which have never yet 
been subjected to critical archaeological 
examination. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have resolved to award a special gold nredal to 
Dr. Fridtbof Nansen, in recognition of the 
value of the geographical and other scientific 
•work which has been accomplished by his 
North Polar expedition. Dr. Nausen has 
already received a royal medal from the society. 
It is now not expected that he will be able to 
arrive in England before the beginning of 
February, when he has promised to read a paper 
at a special meeting of the fellows, to be held 
in the Queen’s Hall. 

It is announced that Lord Rayleigh will not 
seek re-election as one of the joint secretaries of 
the Royal Society. 

At a meeting of the Physical Society, to be 
held on Friday next at Burlington House, a 
paper will be read on “ Rdntgen Rays,” by 
Prof. Threlfall and Mr. Pollock. 

An the first meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, held last week. Dr. W. Pole, 
F.B.S., who recently resigned the post of 
honorary secretary, was by special vote elected 
an honorary member; and it was announced 
that Mr. James Forrest, the secretary, had 
been compelled by failing health to retire from 
active duty, after a connexion with the Insti¬ 
tution of fifty-four years. 

Sm Joseph Lister and Prof. Michael 
Foster were elected honorary members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, at the last annual 
meeting, in the place of Huxley and Pasteur. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately the Autobiography of Sir George 
Biddell Airy, astronomer-royal from 1836 to 
1881, edited by Mr. Wilfrid Airy. 

At the general monthly meeting of the 
members of the Royal Institution held on 
Monday, it was announced that the Christmas 
lectures specially adapted for children will this 
year be given by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, 
bis subject being “Visible and Invisible Light.” 
It was also announced that the managers had 
elected Dr. Augustus D. Waller Fullerian 
professor of physiology for three years, in 
succession to Prof. Charles Stewart; and Dr. 
.Alexander Soott to be superintendent of the 


Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory, of which 
the directors are Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Dewar. 
The special thanks of the members were re¬ 
turned to the proprietors of the Times, Dr. 
Ludwig Mond, Prof. Dewar, and Sir Audrew 
Noble, for their donations to the fund for the 
promotion of experimental research at low 
temperatures. After the meeting, the members j 
inspected the new rooms which have been lately [ 
added to the Library through the munificence 
of Dr. Ludwig Mond, which will provide in¬ 
creased accommodation on the Friday evening 1 
meetings. I 

TnE winter course of lectures in the scientific | 
department of the Imperial Institute will be 
opened next Monday with a discourse by 
Prof. Wyndham Duustan, the newly appointed 
director, entitled “ Some Illustrations of the 
Work of the Scientific and Technical Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Institute.” After the 
lecture, the research laboratories will be open 
for the inspection of visitors, and a number of 
interesting exhibits will be on view. The sub¬ 
sequent arrangements include two illustrated 
lectures on “The Diamond Fields of Kim¬ 
berley,” by Dr. W. Crookes, who will discuss 
the nature and probable origin of the diamond, 
giving the result of his own recent researches ; 

“ Rubies, Natural and Artificial,” with special 
reference to their occurrence in the British 
Empire, by Prof. J. W. Judd; “Flight, 
Natural and Artificial,” by Dr. J. H. Bryan ; 
“ Some Food Grains of India,” by Prof. A. H. 
Church; and “The Timber Supply of the 
British Empire,” by Dr. Schlicb, of Cooper’s 
Hill. 

A committee has been formed, with Dr. 
W. H. Perkin as chairman, to celebrate the 
jubilee of the introduction of science teaching 
into the City of London School, by Mr. Thomas 
Hall in 1847. It is proposed to establish a 
Hall memorial fund, for the endowment of 
prizes or a scholarship in scientific studies. 

The Elliott prize for scientific researoh, 
founded by the late Lieut.-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, was awarded to Babu Yati Bhusana 
Bhaduri, M.A., of Calcutta, who has since 
been appointed demonstrator in chemistry at 
the Presidency College. His prize essay, on 
“ The Transformation of Hypochlorites to 
Chlorates,” is printed in the last issue of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
the natural history section. This number also 
contains a second instalment of “ Materials for 
a Carcinological Fauna of India,” by Mr. A. 
Alcook, superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
dealing with the Brachyura Oxystoma, which 
is illustrated with three plates. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Socibty. —( Saturday, Oct. 24.) 

Cyril H. Walker, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mrs. Meyrick Heath read a paper on “ Lodge’s 
Rotalynde.'' As a matter of fact, the dry bones 
which often serve as a framework for Shakspere 
to clothe with flesh and blood are seldom in them- 
Belves very entertaining ; but in this case the very 
fact that Shakspere took more than dry bones—took, 
in fact, much of the very texture of Lodge’s book, 
while he added three original characters to redeem and 
enliven the whole—may point out that the novel by 
Lodge is worthy of serious attention. The story is 
written in a style that often to its own advantago 
forgets Lvly and the language of fashion,and lapses 
happily into simple and idyllic beauty, or into lyric 
verso of no mean order. It contains much of the 
friendship-ideal so generally presented to us in “As 
You Like It,” and Touchstone’s name was not 
improbably derived from Sir John’s dying words. 
The first love-sonnets and verses hung on trees in 
tho forest of Arden are in the novel the work of 
Montanus, a shopherd, tho counterpart of Silvius in 
the play, and, like him, tho disdained suitor of Pftebe. 
Montanus is a very classical and accomplished 


shepherd, as in most early- pastoral romances—he 
even rhymes in French, .'shakspere doubtless did 
well to make Orlando only the rhymster; but 
Orlando might have been awarded some of tho real 
poetry which rings occasionally in Montanus's verse, 
instead of being condemned to the very “false 
gallop ” of doggrel as he is by Shakspere. It would 
not have made Orlando less admirable, had he 
written good lyrics rather than bad ones. In “ As 
You Like It” there is no worthy- equivalent to Lodge's 
sweet lyric “ Phobe sate." On the other hand, the 
“ Wooing Eclogue,” or tho mock love scene in verse 
between Hosader and Rosaly-nde, is outdone in good 
trste, fancy, and humour by Shakspcre’s prose 
rendering of the same idea. But the last scene of 
“ As You Like It ” has some imperfections and great 
evidence of haste. It is altogether more strained 
and unnatural than tho end ot the novel. “ Hvmon" 
is an unnecessary and awkward appendage ; and the 
pagan ceremony with which the couples are united 
is not satisfactory, while it is extremely sketchy. 
The disposal of the usurper—who is killed 
in a conflict with the rightful duke’s retainers— 
is much more natural than converting him by 
the vague “old religious man.” And even 
A dim, whom Shakspere so churlishly dropped 
out in the middle of the play, is suitably rewarded. 
But then the play contains—what the)novel does not 
supply any original for—iho quaint semi-philo¬ 
sophical melancholy of the courtier Jaques, and the 
broad humour and delicate shuding of tho worthy 
fool. Touchstone, and his rustic love Audrey. In 
themselves, these additions are sufficient to raise the 
play as a work of art hign above the story. Skak- 
spere's unerring judgrn ut saw the excellence of his 
original ; and with simple'and unpretending humility 
he paid Lodge the sincere compliment of taking 
from him far more than it was his custom to take 
from others. This, while it speaks well for Lodge, 
does not detract one whit from Shaktpere’s fame.— 
Miss Alice Winkwortb, in a note on -‘TheConver¬ 
sion of Oliver.” saidjthat, unless all identity of the 
Oliver of the first act with the Oliver of the last is 
destroyed, it is impossible to conceive of Celia’s 
loving him. Such a monster of meanness and 
treachery could not by any imaginable conver¬ 
sion be changed into a fit husband for the gentle 
and unselfish Celia. And far from this being 
necessary to the happy conclusion, one feels 
that any fate would have been preferable, even a 
marriago with the mel-ncholy Jaques. It is even 
more impossible to conceive of Oliver’s conversion 
than of tho Duke’s, as there might have been some 
reasons of policy to strengthen the exhortations of 
the “ old religious man.” Perhaps at the present 
time it is more than ever difficult to see any trai- 
semblanee in this device of sudden charges of 
character: our dent ex machinu is more often a 
wonderful coincidence or turn of events.—Mr. Leo. 
Grindon. in a paper on “ The Stage Rosalind,” said 
that, although it mav bo too much to assert, with 
Lamb, that “ As You Like It ” should not be 
tolerated on tho stage, it may he allowed that, to 
render tho part of Rosalind as the poet conceived it, is 
a task almost beyond human powers. The mixture 
of wit and sprightliness, in that most winsome of 
Shakspore’s heroines, with the deepest passion 
and tenderness and womanliness is unique and 
almost sup“matural. llow is mortal woman to 
render such things recognisable by voice, and 
gesture, and change of attitude? Who shall dis¬ 
play, perfectly and each in succession, tho 
varying nuances of this marvellously composite 
character ? Rosalind, opulent in respect of all 
maidenly graces, teaches us that words can sparkle 
while being uttered, and that there can be merry 
and joyous laughter in the simple sound of the voice. 
Best of all, hor sweet gaiety is contagious: our souls 
are the healthier for her ministrations, which we 
imbibe all the while unconsciously. All that she 
says and does is so entirely unstudied: everything 
seems to grow out of the situation, ss if it were Been 
and heard for the first time. The initial difficulty 
in regard to tho representative of Rosalind upon the 
stage would seem to reside in the actress having to 
exhibit a dual character. In the first act she is 
under a cloud—almost a captive in tho house of her 
usurping uncle, and living as a dependant upon 
Celia. While hero she has to be marked by reserve 
and quiet dignity. She is Celia’s subordinate. 
Although the stronger-souled of the two, she refrains 
from showing her natural superiority. In the free life 
of the fqrest, oq the other hand, she becomes, by her 
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wit and temperament, the natural leader. Hero, too, 
her roguishness gets distinctly the better of her trepi - 
dation. < In acting the part, Kosalind’s fitness for com¬ 
mand should be brought out,by a studied self-restraint 
and self-subordination, difficult, perhaps, to portray, 
but essential. Afterwards she is independent. 
When she hits upon the idea of disguising herself 
in man’s apparel, she assumes’the command ovor 
Celia .that nature has qual fled her for. Now she 
changes from Celia's companion to CVlia's guide; 
and this unquestionably is the moment when, in 
acting, the change should take place. But how 
hard to represent adequately! another test of an 
actress’s power consists in her remembering that, 
while .Rosalind the wit is good, we coine to see 
Rosalind the woman. The bright, joyous, roady- 
witted girl, up to the time when her love is in¬ 
tensified by fear for Orlando’s safety, on the instant 
becomes a woman, and surrenders herself to the emo¬ 
tional side of her nature. The woman's nature comes 
to be well-remembered again by the actress when 
Rosalind exclaims, “ But what talk we of fathers 
when there is such a man as Orlando i'” The 
actress who aspires to impersonate Rosalind must 
have the sensibility of Viola and the wit of 
Beatrice, for these pertain to the heroine of 
"As You Like It.” Sbe must be animated and 
dulcet in manner, excitable in temperament, 
and abound withal in good humour. — Air. 
Walker referred to some of the well-known textual 
difficulties of “ As You Like It,” which have to be 
met by emendation.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths called 
attention to the Long and Short Time in the play, 
and cited the instances given by Dr. Furness in his 
Variorum edition, which prove the existence of this 
Double Time. He also referred to the work on the 
same subject by Prof. Wilson (Blackwood, Novem¬ 
ber, 1849, and April, 1850) and tho Rev. N. J. 
Halpin, much of which is reprinted in part ii. of 
the New Shakspero Society’s Translations, 1875-6. 


Hellenic ( Monday , Nov. 2.) 

Prop. Lewis Campbell in the chair.—Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans read a paper on 11 Further Discoveries of 
the Early Cretan Script.’’ He said that he had 
already called attention to a system in Crete which 
was earlier than tho Phoenician alphabet—earlier, 
too, than the Semitic letters. A variety of data 
from seals and inscribed stones disclosed a resem¬ 
blance to other systems, and especially to later 
Greek forms. Somo of these seals went as far back 
as the Xllth Dynasty in Egypt, and to some extent 
showed Egyptian influence ; but for the most part 
they were indigenous. Further visits to Crete had 
enabled him to add to the material which he had 
previously collected. The existence of rich beds of 
steatite furnished the means of engraving. The 
earliest class of these sealstones was of a linear 
character, whence by dogrees they were developed 
into a more definitely pictographic style. On the 
site of Poestos remains were found which disclosed 
a striking resemblance to pre-Mycenaean pottery. 
It was the Mycenaean influence which led to the 
engraving of harder stones, and the passage from 
ono to the other furnished valuable chronological 
guidance. It was true that, on tho break-up of 
the Mycenaean civilisation, thero was a reversion 
to the Bofter material; but there were clear and 
marked distinctions between the earliest work 
and the later geometrical forms. In truth, the 
evolution of form could be traced in uninterrupted 
succession. It was interesting to note the appear¬ 
ance on one of the earlier stones of a new symbol : 
namely, the spider, which was found on the site of 
Miletus, probably the mother city of Miletus 
in Asia Minor. This seemed to point to a 
spinning industry and recalled the legend of Arachne, 
of which the centre was Colophon. Later seals with 
a more pictographic character of writing seemed to 
belong to an intermediate class. Mr. Evans illus¬ 
trated the various periods and the transitions from 
one to another by enlarged illustrations of the 
specimens which ho had discovered. 


FINE ART. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has just issued 
its archaeological report for 1895-96, which 
can bn obtained from Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co., Mr. Quaritch, or Messrs. Asher. Like the 
three preceding issues, it is edited by Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith, who himself contributes not the least 
valuable section—that dealing with the general 
progress of Egyptology during the past twelve 
months. He here summarises what has been 
done, not by the Fund alone, in excavations 
and explorations, the publication of texts (hiero¬ 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic), history, geo¬ 
graphy, foreign relations, philology, religion 
and mythology, literature, science, manners 
and customs, ancient and Arab art. Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, of the British Museum, deals in the 
same way with Graeco-Roman Egypt, which 
has grown so much in importance with the 
recent discovery of papyri. Incidentally he 
tells us that he hopes a second volume of 
“ Greek Papyri in the British Museum,’’ relat¬ 
ing chiefly to the Roman period, will appear in 
the course of 1897. Coptic studies are treated 
by Mr. W. E. Crum, under the headings of 
biblical and apocryphal, patristic, gnostic and 
magical, and miscellaneous. But, of oourse, 
the most interesting, if not the most valuable, 
part of the volume consists of the reports, by 
those employed by the Fund, of the results of 
their work during last season, in advance of 
more formal publication. For example, M. 
Naville here describes the concluding stages of 
his excavation of the temple at Deir el Bahari, 
and gives a touch of novelty by explaining the 
method of transporting obelisks, as shown on 
a bas-relief in the temple. It appears that two 
obelisks were carried in one big barge or raft, 
120 cubits long, which was towed by a flotilla 
of thirty boats, with a total crew of more than 
a thousand men. Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. 
B. P. Grenfell describe, with a brevity that is 
almost tantalising, their search for Greek 
papyri in the Faiyum, which was so successful 
that one of them at lea,t will go there again 
this winter. We observe that their identifica¬ 
tion of the sites of Karanis and Bacchias is duly 
recorded in the map at the end of the volume. 


Somewhat of the same kind, though on a 
much more elaborate scale, is the Chroniques 
D'Orient, of which that indefatigable worker 
M. Salomon Reinach has just published a 
second series (Paris: Leroux), dedicated to Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay. The first series, which was 
reviewed in the Academy of November 14,1891, 
covered the period from 1883 to 1890. The 
present series comprises a shorter period, from 
the autumn of 1890 to the autumn of 1895; 
but the increasing activity of archaeological 
discovery causes it to be hardly less in bulk. 
As our readers know, this work consists of a 
reprint of the annual reviews of discoveries and 
research in the department of Greek archaeology, 
which M. Reinach contributes to the Revue 
Archiologique. But it is important to point out 
that these reviews are not mere lists of extracts 
from the publications of others, but embody the 
author’s critical judgment on the value and 
significance of the discoveries announced and the 
works reported on. M. Reinach justly claims, 
in his preface, that this is no slight task for one 
man to undertake, in addition to his regular 
duties as keeper of the Muscede Saint- Germain. 
We do not pretend to have searched his 600 
and odd pages for minor omissions or inac¬ 
curacies. It is enough to say that, wherever 
the book may be opened, the reader will find an 
impartial statement of facts, recorded in limpid 
French; while the general summaries, at the 
beginning of each year’s report, are stamped 
with the individuality of the writer. Needless 
to say that there is a oopious index, which, to¬ 


gether with the references in the notes, almost 
fills the place of a bibliography. We are glad 
that M. Reinach has added in an appendix his 
brilliant, though occasionally paradoxical, i 
treatise entitled “Le Mirage Oriental,” which / 
we have commented on more than once in the 
Academy during its appearance in the pages of 
L’Anthropologie ; and also a paper whioh he 
read before the Academie des Inscriptions on 
“ Nude Goddesses in Babylonian and Oreek 
Art.” 

The Bible and the East. By C. R. Conder, 
Lieut.-Ool. R.E. (Blackwoods.) The title of ^ 
this book, coupled with the name of Col. Conder, 
mizht suggest that it is concerned with the 1 
Biblical books in relation to the geography of 
Palestine and the neighbouring lands, and also 
with the customs and usages of the inhabitants 
of those countries, matters in relation to which 
the author is a recognised authority. But the 
contents of the book do not justify such an 
anticipation, and Col. Conder boldly advances 
where we cannot follow him with full con¬ 
fidence. He rejects the fabric of Pentateuch 
criticism whioh has been so laboriously built up 
by recent scholars. He has a theory of his 
own which, however ingenious, is lacking in 
adequate evidence. We are asked to admit as 
probable that the Pentateuch, either wholly or 
in great part, was written or engraved in cunei¬ 
form characters on stone, if not on clay tablets. 

The varying use of the Divine names ' ‘ Elohim ” 
and “ Jehovah ” is explained as arising to a ! 
considerable extent from error or uncertainty 
in the transcription of the cuneiform characters 
into alphabetic writing. “ It seems to be cer¬ 
tain,” says Col. Conder, “ that alphabetic 
writing was unknown in the days of Moses.” 

For the perplexing fact of the occurrence of : 
narratives partly identical and partly divergent 
our author has an explanation. There may 
have been more than one cuneiform tablet; and 
there may have been variations in the narrative. 

In Assyria various copies of one tablet have 
been found, “ which, though slightly different 
in wording, are substantially correct.” In the 
Pentateuch both or all of the (variant copies 
may have been transcribed and included. But 
our author adds suggestively, “ To endeavour 
exactly to follow out the process of transcription 
would be a hopeless task.” This theory has 
been suggested, no doubt, by the important 
discovery of the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets, and 1 
by the evidenoe thence derived of the ancient 
use of the cuneiform writing in Palestine itself. 

Our author is certainly not to ba regarded as 
a bigoted traditionalist. A conspicuous proof 
is furnished by his account of the Exodus. He 
gives us something very different from the 
children of Israel passing through the midst 
of the sea on dry ground, with the waters a 
wall to them on the one side and on the other: 

“Israel * turned ’ to the south towards the wilder- > 
ness, and crossed the shoals at the head of the Red 
Sea. The falling tide, in the uncertain April 
weather, was driven back by a ' contrary wind,’ 
and the passage lay between the lagoons, so that , 
the waters were a ' defence ’ on either aide against I 
attack. The change of wind and rising of the tide 
are recorded to have delayed the Egyptian pur* \ 
suit, and led to the disaster in which they per¬ 
ished.” j 

We read the “ record ” in the Hebrew of Exodus 
somewhat differently; but perhaps CoL Conder | 
thinks that the transcriber who copied the I 
original cuneiform narrative came here seri¬ 
ously to grief. With what is to be found else¬ 
where on the subject of the Exodus, we are 
not now concerned. j 

The Ancient Crosses at Qosforth, Cumberland, t 

By Charles Arundel Parker. With several illus- I 
trations. (Elliot Stock.) This interesting little 
work, written by an F.S.A., who resides at I 
Gosforth, gives an aocount of^ifie remarkable I 
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stone cross still standing in the churchyard at that 
plaoe, and of two or three other crosses which 
formerly stood there, bnt of which only frag¬ 
ments now exist. Mr. Parker cites at length 
the speculations of the late Prof. Stephens, the 
Bishop of Stepney, and other archaeologists, 
with regard to the mixture of heathen and Christ¬ 
ian symbolism in the sculptures. These conjec¬ 
tures are of very unequal value, and we must 
confess to decided scepticism, if not total dis¬ 
belief, with regard to most of them; but the 
author has done well to collect the various 
theories that have been propounded on the sub¬ 
ject, and his careful sketches will enable the 
qualified reader to form his own opinion on the 
controverted questions. The book also con¬ 
tains a description, with drawings, of a sculp¬ 
tured “ hog’s back ” tombstone found at 
Oosforth in June last. Mr. Parker has com¬ 
mitted himself to a good many statements with 
which we oannot agree, and in his references 
to northern mythology he has followed some 
very untrustworthy guides; but on the whole 
his little book does him much credit. 


NUMISMATIC JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Sotiieby have issued the catalogue 
of the third portion of the English series 
of the famous Montagu collection of coins, 
which will be sold by auction during seven 
days, from November 13 to 20, This portion 
comprises the gold and silver from Mary Tudor 
to Anne. The subsequent part of the collection 
was disposed of by Mr. Montagu during his 
lifetime; the English coppers are reserved for 
a separate sale. The catalogue, as usual, is in 
itself a numismatic guide, special pains having 
been taken to classify the local issues of Charles 
I., which have hitherto been assigned to uncer¬ 
tain mints. The following are some of the chief 
rarities enumerated : aryal of Mary, the legend 
on which supports Buding’s reading, as against 
Kenyon’s correction; a pattern half-crown of 
Philip and Mary, of which only two other 
specimens are known; a milled half-crown of 
Elizabeth, of which the only other specimen is 
in the British Museum; a pattern five-broad 
piece of Charles I., by Bawlin, which has the 
special interest of being the identical coin pre¬ 
sented by the King to Bishop Juxon on the 
scaffold; a peculiarly fine example of the 
Oxford crown of Charles I.; the fifty-shilling 
piece and the crown of Cromwell, both by 
Simon; and the petition crown and the Reddite 
Grown of Charles II., also by Simon, the last 
mentioned (being in pewter as well as in silver. 
The catalogue is illustrated, not only with 
thirteen autotype plates, but also with a por¬ 
trait of the late Hyman Montagu for frontis¬ 
piece. 

The last number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (London: Luzac) contains no 
less than four papers by Mr. Charles J. 
Rodgers, honorary numismatist to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which he read before the society 
last May, when on the point of starting on 
a visit to England. They are illustrated with 
five plates, not autotype facsimiles, but from 
drawings by his own hand. One is a contin¬ 
uation of his supplements to the late Edward 
Thomas’s “Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi,” in which he takes the opportunity to 
express an emphatic opinion on the high value 
of that work. He here deciphers and describes 
thirty-one new coins or new types, scattered 
through different collections, some of which are 
unique. One of them shows that the Afghan Sher 
Shah assumed royalty long before he defeated 
the Mughal emperor Hnmayun. We may quote 
some general remarks made by Mr. Bodgers : 

” Just now it should be a good time for collectors 
fa India. The British Museum is no longer pur¬ 
hasing oriental coins. The Indian Government 


declines to assist numismatics; and this means 
that funds will not be allotted to Indian museums, 
which. are Government institutions, for the 
purchase of coins. Consequently, collectors have 
the market all to themselves. Unfortunately, 
caravans from Kabul are few and far between. 
Amritsar merchants inform me that it pays them 
better to deal with Bukhara via Batum, rather 
than by Kabul. Hence the Kabuli traders who 
used to bring old coins with them to sell iu Indian 
bazars, are now seldom seen. But in India itself 
new coins are always turning up, so there is no 
fear that novelties will cease just yet.” 

The second paper is on rare Mughal coins, 
describing twelve, mostly copper, which have 
come under Mr. Bodgers’s notice since he pub¬ 
lished, quite recently, his work on “ Copper 
Mughal Coins.” The third is on Kashmir 
novelties, again supplementary to his own work, 
issued seventeen years ago, on “ Copper Coins 
of the Maharajas and Sultans of Kashmir.” 
He expresses a very low opinion of the artistic 
skill of the die-sinkers of Kashmir; but inci¬ 
dentally remarks that more than 6000 coins 
were lately sent to him from the Jammu mint, 
to classify and value. “ It was a thorough 
numismatic feast, and I have not yet recovered 
from it.” Finally, Mr. Bodgers describes and 
figures ten coins in the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, which all come from Nimroz 
—a mysterious country lying west of Kanda¬ 
har, about which the chroniclers have little to 
say. Only a few odd pieces from this mint 
have been described before. Earlier names 
for the country were Zaranj and Seistan. 

The total number of coins added to the 
cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengsd last 
year was 64, all under the Treasure Trove Act. 
Of these, 8 were gold, 15 silver, and 41 copper. 
They belong to the following classes : punch- 
marked, 5 ; Great Kushan, 3 ; Little Kushan, 
5; ancient Hindu, 29; Muhammad Karluk, 
6; Malwa, 6; Mughal, 3 ; Durani, 1; and 
old British, 6. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of Mr. Edgar Thurston, superintendent 
of the Government Museum at Madras : 

“The Museum was consulted In connexion with 
an extensive forgery of Mughal and other silver 
coins, the majority of which were forged square 
rupees of Akbar, struck from the same die, and 
bearing date 988. 

“ From a collection of old copper coins still 
current in Malabar, I selected, for the Museum, 
the rare coins of Tipu Sultan with tiger and 
battleaxe, and a Ceylon 2 stuiver bearing on the 
obverse the monogram VOO with the letter G 
(Galle ?) above, and 2S below, and on the reverse 
the date 1783 with IL (I!ankei=Ceylon) in Tamil 
characters. 

“ The truth of a recent statement, that ‘ the 
soil is a better and surer recipient of ancient 
remains than libraries,’ was borne out by a find, 
near Yellamanchali in the Vizagapatam district, 
of a large number of copper coins, identified by 
Dr. Hulrzsch as coins of the Eastern Chalukyan 
king Visbnuvardhana (663-672 a.d.), with legend 
Vishama biddhi, as found on the seals of his 
two copper grants ( Indian Antiquary, vii. 191, 
viii. 320). 

“ A find, consisting of three pagodas of the 
Vijayanagar king Bubka, and sixteen unpublished 
pagodas of the Vijayanagar king Harihara, from 
the village of Chagallu in the Anantapur district, 
were acquired nnder the Treasure Trove Act. 

“A large number of rare Indo-Portuguese 
coins were purchased, as an addition to the 
existing collection of this interesting series of 
modem Indian numismatics.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. E. J. Pointer— at present director of the 
National Gallery, formerly Slade professor of 
fine art at University College and also director 
of the national art training school at South 
Kensington—has been elected President of the 


Boyal Academy, in succession to the late Sir 
John Millais. At the same time, Millais’ place 
among the Academicians has been filled by 
the election of Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.B.A., 
the architect of modem Oxford. 

Viscount Knutsfobd has been appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, in 
the room of the late Sir John Millais. 

In honour of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s 
reign, the exhibition to be held next year at 
the Guildhall will consist of a selection of 
about 200 pictures by British artists of the 
Victorian epoch. 

The private view of the twenty-seventh 
exhibition of the New English Art Club is 
fixed for Saturday, November 14, at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. 

TnE tenth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will be held on Friday 
next, at 4 p.m., in the hall of the Zoological 
Society, 3, Hanover-square, with the president, 
Sir John Fowler, in the chair. Addresses are 
to be given by Prof. Flinders Petrie (whose 
future explorations in Egypt will be under the 
auspices of the Fund) and by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth. 

An exhibition of Indian art work, brought 
together by the Society for the Encouragement 
and Preservation of Indian Art, will be opened 
on Tuesday next, at 2 p.m., by Princess 
Christian, in the Indian Boom of Lord Brassey’s 
house, 24, Park-lane. The exhibition will 
remain open during the two following days. 

Messrs. Howell & James, of Begent-street, 
will open next week their twelfth annual 
exhibition of old embroideries and brocades. 
The examples on this occasion are mostly of 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Sicilian 
manufacture. 

A special exhibition of photographic por¬ 
traiture is now on view in the rooms of the 
Camera Club, Charing Cross-road. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces for issue 
next summer, in an edition of 300 copies 
Finiguerra’s Florentine Chronicle, from the 
MS. in the British Museum, which once 
belonged to Mr. Buskin. It contains ninety- 
nine large portraits in the rich Florentine cos¬ 
tume of the end of the fourteenth century, with 
historical and descriptive text by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. The work is being printed at the 
Imperial Press in Berlin, under the direction of 
Dr. F. Lippmann. 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine 
will contain an article by Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, on the late Sir J. E. Millais, illustrated 
by a great number of his pictures, which were 
partly chosen by the artist before his death. 

The New Tear’s number of the Art Journal 
will contain an etching after the picture by Sir 
J. E. Millais, entitled “ In Perfect Bliss.” 

Dr. Hofstedb de Groot, for some years 
assistant to Dr. Bredius at The Hague Gallery, 
has been appointed director of the print room 
in the Ryhsmuseum at Amsterdam. 


THE STAGE. 

Of serious original work upon the English 
stage there is at the present moment absolutely 
none. The revival of “Cymbeline” at the 
Lyceum, and that of “ Bosemary ” (the charm¬ 
ing piece produced last season) at the Criterion, 
are tributes at once to the judgment and the 
skill—might we not almost say the “ genius ? ”— 
of Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Charles Wyndbani; 
yet as they are revivals, and stand, moreover, 
alone, the statement with which we started 
has hardly got to be qualified. The stage is 
given over to melodrama, to light after-dinner 
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pieces full of quip and music and the dance, 
and to the adaptations of popular novels—which 
adaptations have by the success of these novels 
already received convenient advertisement 
before ever they are put upon the boards. In 
regard to melodrama, it is seen best at the 
Prinoess’s and the Adelphi. At the first, “Two 
Little Vagabonds ” is so decided and justified 
a hit that the Princess’s has, on the strength 
of it, suddenly returned to the old scale of 
prices for admission. Exceptional cheapness— 
or the exceptional absence of dearness, rather 
(for no theatrical prices are really cheap)—no 
longer rules at that playhouse. At the Adelphi, 
“Boys Together” continues to go bravely, 
with Miss Millward and Mr. Terriss, Mr. 
Abingdon and Mr. Somerset, all seen to advan¬ 
tage, and the cast strengthened, we may add, 
by the appearance of Miss Alice Kingsley, a 
young comedienne who is ever welcome, and 
whose appearances have not of late been too 
frequent. She is en train, as the French say, 
to fulfil excellently the promise which she gave, 
and of which we were able to take note, some 
two or three years ago. There remain the 
lighter pieces, to be spoken of briefly. An 
otherwise quite amusing piece at the Shaftes¬ 
bury has not been improved this week, by the 
introduction of a “ side show ” wholly without 
dramatic interest, and better fitted for Hull 
Fair or York Gala. When Miss Florence St. 
John is at the theatre, to sing with admirable 
art, why this mistake, we wonder ? At the 
Garrick “ Lord Tom Noddy ” continues to 
delight. The chief attractions to the piece, iu 
addition to what is more than tolerable music, 
are the quaint music-hall comedian called 
“Little Tich,” who, in his own way, is as 
clever as it is possible to be, and Miss Mabel 
Love, nothing but an attractive dancer to 
begin with, but now by dint of work, intelli¬ 
gence, and sure improvement, a genuinely 
fascinating and most capable figure upon the 
stage of the light opera, or, if you prefer it, 
musical farce. Miss Mabel Love has feeling as 
well as humour, and her every gesture and 
movement is of naive, yet curious, grace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have been producing 
in the country a new piece of some importance, 
which is hardly likely to be long withheld from 
the London stage; especially as it is said to 
afford very appropriate employment to the 
talent of both these artists. 

“ Little Eyolf,” — Ibsen’s latest and 
weirdest, a piece which has some genius in 
it, but which the professed Ibsenite finds, like 
“The Master Builder,” very little to his taste— 
is to be performed for some few mornings in a 
month or so, by Miss Elizabeth Robins and 
other intellectul players, whom we see always 
with interest, even if not with absolute approval. 
But that it should have been found necessary, 
as seems to have been the case, to organise 
these performances by circular and private sub¬ 
scription is an entertaining and conclusive 
commentary on the statements of professed 
Ibsenites, two or three years ago, that his 
triumph at the London theatres was quite 
assured. “ Quite assured ”—when nothing has 
been heard of it in the interval, and when, 
to produce at last “Little Eyolf,” there has to 
be a circular, and an appeal, and an initiatory 
subscription ! Yet, for all that, “ Little Eyolf ” 
will be really worth seeing; and in regard to 
Miss Robins, she has all our wishes for her 
success. 

The next performance of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society will be the comedy of “The 
Two Gentleman of Verona,” to be acted in the 
Merchant TaylorB’ Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
November 28. This is the first dramatic per¬ 
formance given in a civic hall within the memory 
of the present generation. 


In a final note, let us record that there is 
already much curiosity about the version of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” which is to be presented 
at the New Olympic. We are extremely glad 
to learn that Miss Esmc Beringer and Miss 
Vera Beringer are engaged for the performance ; 
for both of them are well fitted by grace, alert¬ 
ness, and personal distinction, to take part not 
only in customary drama, but in anything of the 
nature of unusual and artistic experiment. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick gave a Song and Pianoforte Recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday of last week, when both 
artists were thoroughly successful. This was a 
foregone conclusion: the programme was inter¬ 
esting, while the skill and earnestness of the 
performers are universally recognised. Of four 
old German sacred songs sang by Mr. Greene, 
we would particularly mention two cradle 
songs, one by C. D. Schubart, the other a 
quaint composition of the fourteenth century. 
The artist’s fine delivery of Schubert’s wonder¬ 
ful “ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” won for him 
well-deserved applause; the variety of tone 
and colour was extraordinary. Mr. Borwick 
played Chopin’s “ Fantasia ” in F minor, and 
other short solos, and for an encore gave 
Racmaninoff's Prelude in C sharp minor. 

At Mr. Bispham’s farewell concert last 
week—for he is about to win fresh honours 
in America — the programme contained an 
important novelty ; namely, Four Serious 
Songs (Op. 121) by Brahms. The name 
of the composer raises high expectations, 
especially in the department of song, to 
which he has furnished so many noble speci¬ 
mens. The present collection contains some 
of his highest efforts. The title “ Serious 
Songs ” is no misnomer, for death is their 
theme. The first is a setting of the last four 
verses of the third chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
which tell of the common lot of the sons of 
men and of beasts. The opening section, 
with its mournful dirge-like vocal part and 
sombre accompaninent, is impressive. An 
agitated middle section, in which there are 
modulations, though still to minor keys, 
intensifies the gloom. The coda in 9-4 measure 
is masterly. The words of the second, taken 
from the fourth chapter of the same Book, 
commence with the first verse. The music is 
dignified and interesting, both in rhythm and 
harmonic progressions. The words of the 
third, from “ The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of 
Sirach,” commence, “ O Death, how bitter art 
thou.” The song is remarkable for its breadth, 
its simplicity of structure, and its finely wrought 
accompaniment. The fourth, of more consola¬ 
tory character, has for its words the first three 
and last two verses of Corinthians i. 13. There 
are fine points, but it does not seem equal in 
inspiration to the third. Mr. Bispham inter¬ 
preted the songs with skill and artistic taste, 
although they may not be altogether suited to 
his voice. 

Seiior Sarasate commenced a series of three 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon. The programme opened with Schubert’s 
Rondo Brillant in B minor, effectively played 
by the concert-giver and Dr. Otto Neitzel. 
Raft's Sonata for violin and pianoforte in E 
minor (Op. 7.3), which followed, is an unequal 
work. It is, however, showy for both per¬ 
formers ; and though the music does not 
leave any deep impression, it is, in great part, 
pleasant to listen to. " Four Slavonic Dances,” 
j by Dvorak, admirably rendered by Sarasate, 

, charmed the audience, and so did a dainty 
encore exhibiting skilful playing and bowing. 


Dr. Otto Neitzel played Chopin’s Ballades Nos. 
3 and 4, but iu inverse order, with intelligence 
and enthusiasm, and was well received. For the 
second concert a Brahms’ Sonata is to be imme¬ 
diately followed by a Goldmark “ Suite.” For 
the third, two Sonatas are placed in juxta¬ 
position ; then follow the violin and piano¬ 
forte solos. Surely it would be better to 
put one of the ensemble works at the begin¬ 
ning of the programme, and the other at the 
end ! 

Richter programmes sometimes contain a 
discordant note, as, for instance, a Liszt Rhap¬ 
sody, which, though good of its kind, becomes 
bad by position, or an ineffective novelty. 
Then there are the excerpts from the “ Ring,” 
which, away from the stage, are nevpr really 
satisfactory. Evenlat the concert of Monday— 
the last, by the way, of a very short series— 
although the programme consisted of only the 
best music of Beethoven and Wagner, it was a 
mistake not to present thesecompjsers in chrono¬ 
logical order. The Bayreuth has not eclipsed the 
Bonn master; yet the tone-colour of the peue- 
trating trombones, which play such important 
parts in the “ Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” and 
“Parsifal” Preludes, to say nothing of the 
rich wood-wind effects, of which the memory 
remained even after the sounds had ceased, 
spoilt to some extent the opening movement of 
the Choral Symphony. That great burst of 
sound at the commencement of the Finale of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony undoubtedly 
owes something to the dark, mysterious passage 
which immediately precedes it, but very much to 
the fact that the trombones are then introduced 
into that work for the first time. So far as music 
is concerned, no better names could be placed 
in conjunction than those of Beethoven and 
Wagner. The same dramatic spirit animated 
both, while the latter turned to wonderful 
account the rich legacy bequeathed to him by 
his illustrious predecessor. The programme 
book contained Wagner’s “ Programme ” of the 
poetical contents of the Choral Symphony. 
There is one sentence in it which might well, 
methinks, be printed in large type. Wagner 
feels the first three movements to be a musical 
commentary on certain lines of Goethe. It is 
not impossible that the poet's “Faust” may 
have been in the composer’s mind when 
he wrote his music; but while giving A is pro¬ 
gramme, Wagner admits that the three move¬ 
ments “ might be variously interpreted.” A 
programme, especially one emanating from a 
man of strong feeling and powerful intellectual 
gifts, and conceived in such a spirit, cannot but 
be welcome. There is little to say about th« 
concert. The conductor was at his best, and 
that means much. The so-called Richter Choir 
did not, however, distinguish itself in the choral 
section of the Symphony, neither were the 
soloists, Mme. Henson, Mrs. K. Fisk, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Mills, all that could be desired. 
Mr. Lloyd sang the “Preislied” from “Die 
Meistersinger ” with his usual fervour, but bis 
voice showed signs of fatigue. Every seat in 
Queen’s Hall was sold, and many who came 
had to go away again. Such signs will prove 
to Herr Richter that at his next visit he will be 
welcome. 

The first of the St. James’s Hall Ballad 
Concerts on Wednesday afternoon attracted a 
large audience. Miss Marie, Tempest and Mine. 
Alice Gomez sang some graceful songs by Mile. 
Chamiuade, and w.ere accompanied by the 
talented composer. Mile. Chamiuade also 
played two pleasing pianoforte pieces of her 
own. Miss Minnie Chamberlaiu, Miss L. 
Han bury, Mr. Ben Davies, Messrs. Wolff and 
Hoffman contributed songs and solos; and 
Mr. H. Bird proved, as usual, an excellent 
accompanist,. The Meistor Glee Singers added 
greatly to the success qf the afternoon. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The Editorial and 

Publishing Offices of 

THE ACADEMY 

have been Removed to 

43, CHANCERY LANE. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

' (PAYABLE IX ADVANCE.) 



i 

Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station 

£ s. d 

0 13 0 

£ 8. d. 

0 6 6 

£~ *77/7 

0 3 8 

Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 10 

Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China &c. 

1 o ir 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 .4 


Office: 43, Chancery La:.e, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B iekbeok bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance#, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and *old. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows lnteroet monthly on each completed £1. 

BLRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OtINEAB PKB MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR viva SUILU53B PKB MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free. 

FRANCIS RAYENSCROFT, Manager. 


Now Series. Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A Rationalist Review. 

Contexts of NOVEMBER Number. 
ARCHBISHOP MAGEE and AGNOSTICISM. 

THE MEANNESS of MAN'S THOUGHTS about GOD. 

FROM SAVAGERY to CIVILISATION. 

A RATIONALIST MANIFESTO. 

THE CARLYLE of LITERATURE. 

STUDIES: Historical aud Literary. 

RENAN 08 ESSAYIST. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL PLAN of CAMPAIGN. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

CHATS about BOOKS — IIL With Dr. W. C. Coujdaud. 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (Gloaned from the Religious Press). 

2d., by poet 2$d.; yearly subscription, 28. 8d. 

%• The previous four issues {.July, August, September, and October), 
with Su/jpleuucnts, jpjst/ree, 11 d. 


London: Watts St Co., 17. Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE FORUM. 

NOVEMBER, 181 KS. —Eighteenpenco.—— Costents. 

“AS MAINE GOES, SO GOES THE UNION.” Hon. Thomas IV R»:»:n 

THE “SOLID SOUTH " DISSOLVING. Edward P. Clakk 

C'ONPITIoNSforaSOUXD FINANCIAL SYSTEM. E. W. Codington 
WOMAN from tho STANDPOINT of a NATURALIST. 

Dr. W. K. Brooks 

INSTRUCTIVE DISTRICT NURSING.Marv K. Skdouicr 

THE EASTERN QUESTION- 

Thc 1 mmediate Future of Armenia.W. K. Stride 

Shall ihe Frontier of Christendom bo Maintained? 

J it.!a Ward JIowe 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS in GREECE : The Sanctuary of Apollo. 


J. Gkkn ton s 

BOND SALES and tho GOLD STANDARD.F. W. Taissio 

MKRSON’S WIT and HUMOUR. Henry D. Lloyd 

WORK and MORALITY. William Fekkero 

THE FUTURE of SPELLING REFORM. Ben.-amin E. Smith 

ANOTHER PHASE of the NEW EDUCATION.. ..Gektio.de Bica 


London: G. P Putnam's Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 

Most Recist, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5 b., post froc. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 

" Dr. Mactaren’s new volume will Do received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of tho 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclarcn’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely ovangolical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh .”—British Weckly. 

Uniform with tho above, price 5s. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S ‘ MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

“ Dr. MacUircn is our ideal preacher.”— Expository Times, 
" Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Methodist Recorder. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on tho 14tli, 16th, and 10th Chapters of tho Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
powor.’’— Methodist Recorder. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" They show tho same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, tho same exquisite use of language, 
and tho same direct heart-searching power which we ure 
accustomed to And in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 


THEATRES. 


ABELPHI THEATRE. 

TO-DAY nt 2 and 8, BOYS TOUKTHKR. Mr. William 
Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, C. W. 
Somerset, Luigi Lablacbc, Mackintosh, .T. i\ Beveridge, 
Oscar Adye, and Harry Nicliolls; Miss Nesbitt, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Miss Kate Kearney, &c. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 2.30 and 8.15, MONTE CARLO. Messrs. 
Richard Green, Eric Lewis, Robb Harwood, Charles Rock, 
A Vane Tempest, E. Espinosa, \V. 11. Kemble, E. W. 
Garden, &c.; Misses Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, Hettis 
Lund, Lalor Shiel, K. Abrahams, Emmie Owon,the Sisters 
Belfry. _ _ __ _ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, MR. MARTIN. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. C. H. Brcmklield, Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. \V. T. 
Lovell, Mr. W. F. Hawirey,Mr. F. Volp<S Mr. A. Matthews, 
Mr. U. Deane ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Nina Boucicault. 
Miss Elliot Page, Miss Marjorie Griffiths, Miss Jessie Bate¬ 
man,and Miss Lottie Venne. At 8, A WHITE STOCKING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE BELLE OF CAIRO. 
Messrs. John Peachey, Michael Dwyer, Arthur Nclstono, 
Eugene Mayenr, E. W. Tarver, Philip Leslie, Horuinmu, 

E. I). Pengelly, Charles Wihrow; Mesdames Giulia War¬ 
wick, Ethel Earle, Milly Thorne, Maude Wilmot, Olive 
O’Hara, andMay Yohe. Preceded, at 8.15, by NUMBER 
ONE ROUND THE CORNER. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GEISHA: Mesdames 
Mario Tempest, Homfroy, Massey, Hamer, Flopp, Ytidall, 
Collette, Fawcett, llerve, Davis, Cannon, Yorke, Morrell, 
aud Letty Lind; Messrs. Hayden Collin, Lawrence D’Orsay, 
Huntley Wright, Maurice Farkoa, Colin Coop, Farren- 
■ Souta r, Dixon, and Rutland Barrington. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DUCHESS OF COOL- 
GARDIE: Misses Hilda Spong, Laura Linden, Laura 
Johnson, Edith Jordon; Messrs. Charles Glenuey, John L. 
Shine, E. H. Vanderfelt, Laurence Cautley, Oswald Yorke, 
Story Gofton, E. O’Neill, Krnest Bertram, W. Brunton, 
juu., C. M. Lowne, LlewellyD, and Herman Vezinn. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LORD TOM NODDY: Little 
Tich. Messrs. Sidney Harcourt, H. C. Barry, Picton Rox- 
borough, Cecil Erere, Harry Elliston : Misses Kate James, 
Gladys Ffolliott, Sybil Arundalo, Katio Lcecliman, and 
Mabel Love. _ _ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 

F. Newton-Lindo, Walter Kvcrard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, 
Duncan Tovey, Reoves-Smith ; Misses Mabel Lane, Emmie 
Merrick, Kate Greaves, L. Fairfax, Mary Allestrco. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MUFF OF THE REGIMENT. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

TO-DAY at 2.30 and 8.15, UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Sydncv Valen¬ 
tine, Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Hamilton 
Revello, Mr. J. L. Mackay, Mr. Dawson Milward, Mr. C. 
Blackiston, Mr. G. Barker, Mr. A. Mayer, Mr. L. Victor, 
Mr. D. J. Smith, Mr. M. Brown, Mr. Lister, Mr. C. Hope, 
Mr. C. Hamilton ; Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Halkctt, Miss Saker, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING at 8, CYMBELINE: Iachimo, Henry 
Irving ; Imogen, Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Frank Cooper, 
Frederic Robinson, Macklin N. Forbes, B. Webster,Gordon 
Craig, II. Coojicr Cliffe, T\ars, C. Hague, Modish, Lacy, 
Archer, Bolmore, Tabb; Miss Foster, Miss Genevieve Ward. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Season. 

TO-DAY at 2.30 and 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


THE AUTHOR’S hairless paper- 

JL TAD. 

(The LEADENIIALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Lcadcnhall Street, 

London. K.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which tho pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. r>s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 2 ami 8, THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Mesdames Floreuco St. John, Lillian Menelly, E. de Worms, 
the Sisters Johnson, Edith Johnstou, and Kate Phillips ; 
Messrs. H. Brockbank, K. Dagnall, Eardley Turner, Cecil 
Lawrence, A. T. Hendon, and E. J. Lonneu. Between 
the Acts, THE C OL1B IUS._ 


VIN O LI A CREAM 

FOll 

Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

la. I Act. a box. 

E P P 3’S~ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8.15, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 
Mr. George Alexander, Miss Julia Noilson: Messrs. W. H. 
Vernou, H. H Vincent, Allan Ayuesworth, C. Aubrey 
Smith, Henry B. Irving, William II. Day, Henry Loraine, 
George Bancroft, Arthur Royston, Vincent Sternroyd ; Misa 
Hackney, Miss Dnrvill, Miss Fay Davis. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, TEDDY’S WIVES. Mr. Charles 
Fawcett, Mr. Fred Thorne, Mr. Gerald Moore, Mr. Cecil 
Thorn bury, Mr. J. Wheatman; Miss Emily Thorne, Miss 
Alice Mansfield, Miss Audrey Ford, and Miss Maude Millett. 
At 8.10, DREAM FACES. Mrs. J. W. Broughton, Miss 
Muriel Ashwynne ; Mr. Roystou Keith, Mr. Percy Brough. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, A NIGHT OUT. Messrs. 
George Giddcns, Charles Sugdcn, W. Wyes, G. Grossmith, 
jun., J. Carno, N. Doone, G. Danby, Cnirns James, H. Peters 
Mesdames Fnnnio Ward, Pattie Brownot Edmund Pholps, 

G. Dcroy, &c. At 8.15, PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane, 


] Mr. Tom Terriss. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1890. 


Price :)'l. 

[Ibyistt red us a Xeicspuper.~\ 


MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A SUPERB AKT BOOK. 

MODERN FRENCH MASTERS : A Series of Bio- 

graphical and Critical Reviews. By American Artists. With 37 Wood Engravings 
by Timothy Colo and others, and 28 half-tone Illustrations. Edited by JOHN U. 
* VAN DYKE. Royal 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, £2 2s. 

This book is illustrated by 66 full-page pictures (insets by Timothy Cole, Woolf, 
Kingsley, and others, chosen designedly from both wood-engravings and half-tones, 
placed side by side, to allow judgment as to the relative merits of the two classes of 
reproduction. 

“The volume is illustrated by excellent reproductions of masterpieces of the painters. 
.This work is excellent and even authoritative .”—Daily News. 


SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELL. Translated by 1 

A. G. FOSTER-BARHAM. Twelve Illustrations by W. A. PniLLirs. Oblong 8vo, i 

cloth, 5s. ntt. _ [A’t.rJ week. _ 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of the RENAISSANCE JOHN 

FLORENTINES. By Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Thirty Illustriuimu, demy 8ro, cloth. ' 11(rrl 

3s. (id. net. OLIVER 

The Librarian of the famous Florentine Library has a literary record of great interest, I HflRRPQ 

and his rcmiaisccnces of the Renaissance have a permanent value in their handy form. n U D DUO. 


6 NEW VOLUMES IN 

UNWIN’S 6/- FICTION. 


PAIRY TALES from FINLAND. Translated by ! 

ELLA R. CHRISTIE from the Swedish of ZACH TOPELIUS. Six Illustrations by 
Ada Holland. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. t»d. \_Ne.ct week. | 


CAT and BIRD STORIES, from the “Spectator.”! 

To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, Cows, Apes, and other I 
Animals, as well as of Insects and Reptiles. With an Introduction by JOHN ST. LOE 
8TRACHEY, Editor of ” Dog Stories.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. I 


BENJAMIN 

SWIFT. 


S. R. 


NEW VOLUMES IN “THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.” 

Long Svo, cloth, gilt top, with Frontispiece. Price 2s. Cd. each. ' 

A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Frances, 

E. COOKE. | 

A CHILD’S HISTORY of GERMANY 

FRBILIURATH KUOEKER. 

RECENTLY ISSUED. IN SAME SERIES. | 

A Child’s History of Scot-1 A Child’s History of Ire- 

LAND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | LAND. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 


CROCKETT. 


The Herb-Moon, 6/- 


2nd Ed. 


Nancy Noon. 6/- 


2nd Ed. 


THE GREY MAN. 6/- 


By Rate 

[ .> ext week. 


J. T. 


BEALBY. 


A DAUGHTER THE FEN. 6/- 


JOHN 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE BALKANS. By W. Miller, M.A. 

and with Maps and Index, cloth, 6s. 

** As useful as it is opportune.”— Scotsman. 


Illustrated, 


REAY 

WATSON. 


! 


TALKS ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. By George! 

BIRKBECK HILL, Editor of Boswell's “Lifo of Johnson.” With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Square Svo, cloth, 12s. [A<.r£ week. 


PALMER COX’S NEW BDOK. 

QUEEtt PEOPLE: A Book about Brownies and 

others. By PALMER COX. Profusely Illustrated. Large quarto, cloth gilt, Cs. 
SECOND EDITION. 1 

MR. MAGNUS. By F. Reginald Statham. Cloth, 6s.! 

“An exceedingly clever and remarkable production.”— World, 


MAY 

CROMMELIN. 


IN A MAN’S MIND. 67- 


HALF Round the 

WORLD 6/- 
F0R A HUSBAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "A SUNLESS HEART.’ 


THE DOUCE FAMILY. By Edith Johnstone. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Cloth, 2s. 


A XEW VOLUME OF "THE AUTONYM LIBRARY." 

AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. By 

COrTErtELL. Taper, Is. Cd.; cloth, 2s. each. 


Constance 


Tin Pub’ishrr can furnish the ad Iras of the hral booIacUer, where the above ui vj he sien. — Cdtah/ues Post Free. 

LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNINGS POETICAL WORKS. 

“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the most fastidious 
taste.” — Scotsman* 

NOTICE .—The FIRST PRINTING of the NEW 
EDITION of The COMPLETE WORKS 
of ROBERT BROWNING, in 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 15s., has been 
taken up by the Booksellers. A SECOND 
PRINTING of Volume /. will te ready on 
November 18th, and of Volume II. on Novem¬ 
ber 28th. 

CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

RODNEY STONE. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of “hlicah Choke,” “The White Company,” &e. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.— The SECOND EDITION of SIR 
GEORGE TRESSADY, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. 

TO EE PC HUSHED THIS MONTH, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of 

SIR CHARLES HALLE. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 
“JESS.” With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Maui ice Grcilfenhagen. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JESS. By H. Eider Haggard. 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

On MONDAY NEXT, with a Preface hy Sir H ENRY HOWORTH, M.P., F.R.S., 
and 10 Full-page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PREHISTORIC MAN and BEAST. By 

the Rev. II. N. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Extinct Monsters,” 
“ Creatures of Other Days,” Ac. 

NEW VOLUME by H. SKTON MEREIMAN and S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
SHORTLY, with 12 Full-psge Illustrations by Arthur Kackham. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MONEY-SPINNER, and oilier Character 

Notes. By H. SETON MEREIMAN, Author of “Tie Sowers,” “With 
Edged Tools,” &c., and S. G. TALLENTYRE. 

MR. II. S. MERE I MAN'S POPULAR NOVEL. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, NOW READY. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE SOWERS. Bv Henry Seton Mekriman, 

Author of “ With Edged Tool-,” “ The Grey Lady,” &c. 

*.* Messts. SMITH, ELDER A CO., will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS Post-free on Application. 


London: 

SMITH, ELDER A CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“Black and White” 

Christmas 

Number 


WILL be published on 


MONDAY, 16th NOVEMBER. 


TALES AND PICTURES 


BY 


Leading Writers and Artists. 


ENTITLED 1 




MOTHERLESS.” 


BY 


WALTER LANGLEY, R.I. 


WITH IT WILL BE PRESENTED A 


Beautiful Coloured Picture 


jj 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Post-free, Is. 4d 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut etlges, (is. each. 

THE ALHAMBBA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by 

ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Illustrated with J (rowings of the Places mentioned hy JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Also a limited edition on super-royal hand-made, with 12 extra lithograph proofs, 42s. net (2.30 copies for America, and 
250 for England). \_kt(uhj Nov. 17.. 

THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and the RIVALS. By R. B. Sheridan. 

With 50 Illustrations hy EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction hy AUGUSTINE BI BP ELL, Q.O., M.P. 

Also a limited edition on super-royal hand-made, 30s. net (250 copies only for England and America). 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD HO! An edition de luxe, with Full-page and other Illus- 

trations hy CHARLES E. BROCK. Printed in red and black. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. [Ready Noe. 10. 


Doniv 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By WARWICK WROTH, F.S.A., of the British Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. With 
02 Illustrations. (Uniform with Mr. Arthur Dasent’s “St. James’s Square.”) 


The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION will be ready 

in a few days. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 0s. 

SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main 

Guard—The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man who was—The Courting of Dinah 
Sha<ld—The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvany—The Taking of Lungtungpen—'The 
Madness of Private Ortbcris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by 
A. S. HARTRlCK. 

DAILY XRWd .—“ The large and licautifully clear print, excellent paper, and binding 
in blue anil gold make * Soldier Tales’ a most attractive and timely gift-book.” 


Cloth elegant, in cloth box, 21s. 

A HANDY VOLUME EDITION of CHARLES 

KINGSLEY'S NOVELS and POEMS. In 11 vole. 


Crown Svo, 0s. 

STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By 

CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

f Ready Nov. 17. 


Crown Svo, 0s. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, 

Author of *' Robl>ery Under Arms,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

2 vols., globe svo, 12s. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —* * Mr. Crawford's pictures of Italian life whether of prince or 
peasant, are always so faithful and so convincing as to need no word of praise lrom a 
reviewer reviewing at this time of day.” 


Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

THE BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a Col 

lection of Material faring upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular Movements 
in Custom and Religious RituaL By WILLIAM SIMPSON, ILL, M.RA.S., 
F.R.G.S., Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown Svo, 0s. 

A BOOK of OLD ENGLISH BALLAD3, with an 

Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, and 
an Introduction by HAMILTON W. MAB1E. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

Cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 0d. 

“PEA.COOX” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. 

With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY, and Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


PALLADIA. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

Extra crown Svo, 7§. 6d. 

CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL PLACES 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" The volume is full of entertaining reading, alternately 
sensational, instructive, and amusing.” 

In 2 vols., crown Svo, 15s. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By Shake- 

SPEARE, MARLOWE, PEELE, HEYWOOD, FLETCHER, and FORD. Arranged 
for Acting as well as for Reading, by T. DONOVAN. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLE3WORTH. 

Crown Svo, Is. 0d. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY—New Volume. 

Demy 8vo, 11s. 

THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the 

HISTORY of ART. Translated by K. J EX-BLAKE, Classical Lecturer at Girton 
College, Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introduction by E. SELLERS, 
nnd Additional Notes contributed by Dr. HEINRICH LUDWIG URLICHS. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 

HOUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature 

Studies. By L. MI ALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. 
With Illustrations chiefly by A. R. HAMMOND, F.L S. 


I Extra crow r Svo, Os. net. 

'THE GASES of the ATMOSPHERE: the History 

| of their Discovery. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, London. With Portraits. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 

Digitized by 


Google 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

' NEW BOOKS. 


Ill' PROFESSOR CAMPBELL PHASER. 

PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. Being 

the Edinburgh Gilford Lectures, 1895-S6. Second 
Series. By ALEX. CAMPBELL ERASER, 
LL.D., Hon. D.C'.L. Oxford ; Emeritus Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity. Post 8vo, 7s. bil. net. [November 16. 


At all Booksellers. 

THE PROVOST-MARSHAL: a 

Romance of thr Middle Shires. lit / the Hon. 
F. MOXCRE1PF , Author of “ The'X Jewel." 
Crm -a 8 co, (is. 

BY SIR II. MAXWELL, BAHT., M.P. 

DUMFRIES and GALLOWAY. The 

“ County Histories of Scotland " Series. With 
£ Maps. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. [.Vote read;}. 


Now Volume of Mexioan Tales. 

S OME UNO 0 N VENT1 ON A L 

PEOPLE. Eg Mrs. CLADWYN J EBll, 
Author of • A Strange Career." With Il/us- 
tra ions. Crown 8co, ds. Id. 

BY JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 

TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. (Second 

Series : Summers and Winters at Balinawhupple). 
’ With Illustrations. 2 vole., post Svo, 10s. net. 

“‘Shirley's’ table-talk is as bright, genial, and siv- 
ge-vtive as ever.” — Times. 

“The pa^es throughout havo a singular charm.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


Sydney O. Grier’s New Story. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: a 

Romance of High Politics. By SYDNEY C. 
CHILE, Author oj “ His Eeccllcncfs English 
(Inverness,' 1 Crown Sco, (is. 

“ An ingenious, entertaining story.”— Sketch. 

“Original amt uncommonly intorestLug.”-AVot l » W j M . 


BY WALTER 11. HA Hit IS, F.IU1S. 

FROM BATUM to BAGHDAD. 

Dedicated to H.H.II. the Prince of Wales. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 12s. 

“ The best book of travels published this autumn.” 

J>aily Mail. 

“ Lively and picturesque pnge*.”—Speaker. 


Just Published. 

A M 0 N G the UNTR 0 DDEN 

WA YS. Eg M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis 

ElundcVJ. Crown Sco, 3s. (id. 

‘‘The stories always charm.”— Scotsman. 

BY REV. A. W. MOM ERIE, LL.D. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the 

KOMIbH SCIIISM. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Glenr, acute, scho'nrly.”— Church Times. 

“Merman and Mystery.” 

THE BAN of the GUBBE. Bn 

CEDRIC DANE WALDO. Crown Svo , del. 

“Strange is the story unfolded in this little book.” 

Pall Malt Gozctte. 

** A singularly ingenious and fascinating romance.” 

Duly Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CBATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


To be ready on November 17th.- Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CHARM, and other Drawing- 

ro'-ra Pin.vs. By WALTER BESANT and WALTER 
POLLOCK. With 50 Illustrations by Chris Hammond 
and A. JuleGoodman. 


THE CITY of REFUGE. By Sir Walter 

BESANT, Author of ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Mc-n ” 3 vole. At every Library. 

" We should be surprised if this new romance from Sir 
Walter Besant’s pen docs not prove one of his most popular.” 
_ _ Daily News. 

THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. By 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, Author of ‘‘A London 
^ Le gend.” &c. Crown 8vo . eloih decorated, 3s. (id. 

A MINION of the MOON. By T. W. 

SPEIGHT, Author of ’‘The Mysteries of Ileron Dyke.” 
Demy Svo, picture c <ver, Is. 

This Story forms the “GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL” 
_ for 


BARKER S LUCK, and other Stories 

By BRET HARTE. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

cl”tb, 3s. Cd. 

REVENGE! By Robert Barr, Author 

of “ A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With 12 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth, Ga. 

“There is enough so-called sensation here to make the 
foi tunes of a whole generation of purely melodramatic 

authors.Mr. Barr seems to have studied the nit of the 

thrilling story until he can tell it without a superliuous 
word.” — Daily ( hronicle. 

“ The contents are admirable.The characters are 

vividly drawn, and the narratives have scarcely a sujier- 
fluous word.”— Glasgow Herald. 


IN the KINGDOM of KERRY- By 

B. M. CHOKER, Author of “Diana Barrington,” &c. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Od. 

“ Mrs. Croker can never fail of a welcome while she keeps 
her hand unchanged and her wits sharpened. She lias 
never been better and more easily pleasing than in this 
volume.”— World. 

“ The book is full of entertainment for all sorts of readers, 
and has not a dull page.”— Scotsman. 


A CAPFUL o’ NAILS: a North-Country 

Story. By UAVIIl CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author ot 
“ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“The story’ of the agitation is told liore with all Mr. 
Christie Murray’s fidelity to life and vivacity of description. 
Ho has produced a wonderfully realistic and pathetic 
romance of English life.”— Morning Leader. 

“The book isone which merits the attentive reading of all 
who can appreciate good literature, and e<niully of all who 
enjoy a sterling heart-moving story.”— Dally Mail. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

A LIFE IfcTBREST. By Mrs. Alexander. 

THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. Hungir- 

roKi>. 

KORA CREINA. By Mrs. Hvngebfoed. 

SONS OF BELIAL. By William Wkstall. 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Clvrk Russell. 

LONG ODDS. By IIawley Smart. 

THE WOMAN IN THE DARK, By F. W. Robinson. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By L. T. Meade. 
With 8 Illustrations. 

LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchanan. 

THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir Walter Besaxt. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mask Twain. With 314 Ulus- 
trations. 

JERRY THE DREAMER. By Will Payne. 

MARRIED OR BINGLE? By B. M. Choker. [ Xor . 20. 


DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS during 

“THE TERROR.” By EDMOND HIRE. Trni.s- 
luted by JOHN df. YILLIEUS. With Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 2Is. 

“A work of great research and of much ’litercst.” 

_ Daily Xeics. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG- 

NKTTES. THIRD SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, Gs. 

“ As good as ever.all mixed plentifully with quiet 

humour. Arduous work was never given so delightfully* 
frivolous an air. Mr. Dobson hides the pains of his learn¬ 
ing and oilers us the sweets.”— Sktfch. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN- Some Life 

Notes. By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt-, 6s. 

“Space fails to tell other good things, but Dr. Parker’s 
book will speak for its-elf. Sin nv thinar* in it might make 
even ‘ Arthur ’ roar .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London : CIIATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 

Editors—Dr. DRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and Dr. BRrGGS, 
ST. LUKE. [Beady November 21st. 

A. PLUMMER, D.D. 

The follow in? Volumes now ready: - 
ST. MARK. 0 

l’rof, E. P. GOULD, D.D. 10s. Cd. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Us Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. 12.-. Od. 

ROMANS. 

By Prof. W. BANDAY, D.D., and A. C. 
UEaDLAM, B.D., Oxford. 12s.00. 

JUDGES. 

By Prof. G. P. MOORE, D.D., Andover ... 12s. Od. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Editors—Dr. SALMOND and Dr. BRIGGS. 

The following Volumes now ready 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRIXlt. By Prof. G. P. 

FISHER, Yale. Post Svo, 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. DRIVER, D D„ Oxford. 
Fifth Edition, with Appendix. Post Svo, price 12s. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NEWMAN SMITH, D.D. 

'J bird Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

APOLOGETICS; or, Chrihii.vxity Defensively Shut. 

By A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Third Edn. Post svo, lOe. 6d. 
%* Prospectuses giving details of each series , sent post 
frte, on application to tee Publishers . 

Now Ready, Svo, price 10s. 6d. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH AND THE FUTURE 

THE KINCI.oM (>F COB. By Ilisl.up L. LAIILE. 
Authorised Translation from the Norte. 

Now Ready, crown Svo. price r>s. cd. 

THE HOPE OF ISRAEL: A Review of the 

Argument from Proj hcey. By F. II. WOODS. B.D.. sometime 
Fellow and Theological Lecturer of St. John's College. Oxford. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMQR- 


T\LITY. By l'rof. S. l> 
Edition. 


F. SALMON D, D.D. 8vo, I4s. Second 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: its 

Principles its Brainhe,}, its Results, and its Literature. By 
AbllltD l'A\ E. Dl>.. 1'mi«-lpul of llackney College. New 
Edition. largely rev:iittcn, and the bibiiog aphrcal lists carefully 
revised to date. bvo. 12 s. 

THE THRESHOLD COVENANT; or, the 

Bovin nine of Religious Rites. By II. (LAV TRL’MBl’LL P.D. 
Post Svo, tis. (id. 

A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE 

CHI RC'II From the Original Documents. Translated from the 
Herman of C J. HKFELE. D.D . Bishopof llottoiihur*. V..L L, 
to a.i. ;L5. Vtl. 11. a.d. :m; to 4*.;'. Vol. 111., v .j*. 4JI t> 4$!. 
' ol 1A . a.i* 451 to ('*». A i,|. V. (c« ni| letilig the Setu> . x.i 
to Close of Second Council of Nit.iea.7S7. With Appendix and 
Indices, 8vo, price i 2 s>. each. 

SOURCES OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK; 

ot the Influence of the LXX oti the Vocabulary of the Now Testa¬ 
ment. By Rev 11. A. A KENNEDY, M.A., D Sc. lY*t svo. r«s. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 

IN NLAV TESTAMENT GREEK. By Prof. E D. BUKToN, 
Chicago. Post 8vo, 5s. tid net. 

BROCKELMANN’S NEW SYRIAC 

LEXICON. With I'rifitn-f.r Prof. NOI.UEKE Now craiH-te. 
:n half-uxbuiglie hiLding, ;io s . ml, or in Seven Parts, 46. each 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: The 

Religion of Rev clarion in its pro Christian Stage of < evelopnieut. 
By Prof. II SCHULTZ. DD Authorised TuuMalion by l*rof. 
J A PATERSON, D.D. Second Engtith Edition. Two tola. 
8vo. price 18s. net. 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, His- 

torical Account of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Chris* 
tianitv according to the New Tistanient Source? By Prof W. 
B EYSCII LAG. D.D. Authoiiit-d English Tn u lation. fckec-ui 
English Editiou. Two vols Svo 18s net. 

MICR0C0SMUS: Concerning Man and His 


Relation to the AVorld. 
In two vols. Svo.: 


By 11 ERMA NX LOT7.E. Cheaj • Edition. 


THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION. By Prof. JULIUS KAFTAN. Translate. I nn l*r 
the Author'** supervision by G FERRIES. H D. with a Prefatety 
Note by Pi of. FLINT, D D. Two vols.. svo , 10s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 


TESTAMENT: The Epistles of St. Paul. 
1) !>., Neueh&tel. Authorised Translation. 


By Prof F. GO DEI. 
Svo price 12s. <jd. net. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS- By Prof. 

II II. WENDT. I> D. Authorised English Translation. Two 
vols.. Svo, price 21«. 

" A remarkably fresh and suggest ivc work deserving to be ranked, 
among the most important eontiibulions to Biblical theology.’* 

The Critical JUi i-ip. 

GRIMM’S LEXICON. Greek-English Lexicon 

of the New Testament hciDg Grimm’s Wilke's Claris Novi Testa- 
meriti Tian«l;tt«*d Revise*!, and Enlarged »>y Prof. J. II. 
TllAYER, D.D. Fourth Editiou. Demy 4to, 

CREMER S LEXICON. Biblico-Theological 

Lexicon of New Testament Gn ek. Translated from the Second 
German Editiou, with Supplement. Dvmy 4to. 

Xeic Catologue of Publications post-free on application . 


Edinburgh : T. k T. CLARK, 38, Georga Street. 
London: Simfkin, Marsh am,, Hamilton, Kent, 


k Co., Limited. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


500 copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. | 

MEN and WOMEN of the CENTURY. Being 

a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN. 
Edited, with Introduction and Short Biographical Notices, by H. -J. 
MAitILLIKK. With Twelve Photogravures and about Seventy Facsimile 
Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them printed in Colours, and all 
executed and printed by the Swan Electiie Engraving Co. The Letterpress , 
printed by the Cniswiek Pres«. * , 

“The Collection has more than sufficient interest to mate a volume of repro- 1 
ductions, such as Messrs. Bell's have just published under the title of ‘ Mtn and 
Women if the Century,’ extremely welcome .”—The Tims. 

“This handsome quarto, in which we have in Photogravure plates of paintings 
and facsimiles of the drawings, some eighty portraits of more or less distinguished I 
persons who have sat to Mr. Lehmann in the course of his long career.'’ 

Daily Xtics. 


Vol. IV., in 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. net each. 

GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY oF the CITY of 

ROME in the MIDDLE ACES. Translated from the German hv Mrs. 
HAMILTON. Vol. IV., containing the History of the City of Rome in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 

*«• Owing to the great bulk of Vol. IV. in the original it has been found 
convenient to issue it in two parts. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. (id. net. 

THE CAUSE3 of the CORRUPTION of the 

TRADITIONAL TEXTS of the HOLY GOSPELS. By the late Dean 
BURGON. Edited by the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wyketamical 
Prebendary of Cliichest.r. 


Small 4to, 21s. net. 

OLD LONDON. 


RELIQUES of OLD LONDON. Being Studies 

of Old Buildingsineour.se of Demolition, or likely to disappear shortly. 
Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Drscripiive 
Letterpress by H. )i. WHEATLEY. The edition is limited to 275 copies, 


*** This volume is uniform with, and forms a sequel 
I Texts of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established,’ 
and Editor. 


to, “ The Traditional 
by the same Author 


of which 250 are for sale. 


[•- horlhj . 


7s. 6d. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

for the Academical Year 1S9G-97, with Corrections and Additions to the end 
of June, 1S96. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE EX LIBRIS SERIES. 

' • Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 

THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION of Books, 

OLD and NEW. By WALTER CRANE. With numerous Reproductions. 
Imperial lGrni, 10s. 01. net. [ Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 0s. Gd. 

PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling of the 

Apostles by our Lord. By the Rev. HENRY LATIIAM, Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


By the same Author. 


FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By Walter Hamilton. A SERVICE OF ANGELS. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

Chairman of the Counc l of the Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised ___ 

and considerably Enlarged. With nearly Two Handled Illustra ions. 1 

8s. Gd. net. [ Ready . C.own Svo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CONNOISSEUR SERIES- 

Demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 

JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION: being a History 

and Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodeu'ting and Colour Printing 
in Japan. By EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S, With Eight Coloured 
and about Eighty Blaek-nnd- White Illustrations. [Shortly. 

Demy Svo. 

THE ART of the HOUSE. By Rosamond Marriott 

WATSON. With numerous Illustrations. 

*.* Theso Cvsay.srn the furnishing and decoration of the home, which appeared 
in the Tell Mall GaziUe, under the heading of the “ Wares of Autolycus,’’ have 
been revised and extended l*y the Author, and are here supplemented by many 
illustrations from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Groin, the South Kensington 
Museum, and elsewhere. 


INTAGLIO ENGRAVING, 3 PAST and PRESENT.! 

By EDWARD RENTON, Author ot “Heraldry ia Euglind,” Ac. With' 
numerous Illustrations of Gems and Seals from the earliest to the present 
time. ! 


Fean. Svo, 4s. 

POEMS. By Samuel Waddington. 


Small eolombier 8vo, 21s. net. 

ALBERT MOORE, HIS LIFE and WORKS. By 

A. LYS BALDRY. With Eight Photogrivures and about Seventy other 
Illustrations. New and Choipcr Editio.-, with binding designed by Gieeson 
White. 


THE DOUBLE TEXT of JEREMIAH 

(Ma ssoretic and Alexandrian). Compared, together with an Appendix, on 
tire Old Latin Evidence. By A. W. STKEANE, D.D., Fellow and Divinity 
L cturer of Corpus Chri.ti College, Cambiidge. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, Achieve; 

ments, an l Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES 
N. ROBINSON, ll.N., A^s'stmt Editor of the Army ani Navy Gaietc. 
With 140 Illustra ions. Crown Svo, Gs. 

“Till the present time, in fact, no history of the Navy has been wiitten. 
Captain Robinson lias broken what must be absolutely new ground to most 
readers.”— Al/ur.acinn. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE. Some Hints 

to Beginners. By H. S. C. EVERAUD. A Practical Manual. With 
Illustrations from Life. 

NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EARLY ESSAYS by JOHN STUART MILL. 

Collected from various sources by J. W. M. GIBBS. 3s. Gd. 


WORKS of Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.O.B. Now 

first included in the Library. 5 vob., 3s. Gd. lach. 

LIFE OP COLUMBUS. I LIFE OF CORTES. 2 vols. 

LIFE OF PIZARRO. I LIFE OF LAS CASAS. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent ,^0>en. 
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JOHN LANES NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


HEADY NEXT WEEK. 

THE CHILDREN. By Alice Meynall, with a Title-page and a Cover Design by Charles 

Robinson. Fcap 8vo, 3s. Cd. net. 

WYMPS, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. By Evelyn Sharp, with 8 full page Coloured 

Illustration?, and a cover design by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Small 4lo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE CHILD WORLD. By Gabriel Setoun, with over 200 Illustrations, and a Cover Design 

by Charles Robinson. (Uniform with "A Child’s Garden of Roses.”) Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

IN THE GARDEN of PEACE. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), with 24 Hlustra- 

tions by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

POSTERS in MINIATURE. By Edward Penfield, with over 250 Reproductions of the 

most celebrated English, French, and American Posters. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

A HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION of the ROYAL NAVY and of MERCHANT 

SHIPPING in RELATION to the NAVY, from 1509 to 1660, with an Introduction treating of the earlier period. By M. OPPENHEIM. Plates, 8vo, buckram, 16s. net, 

JUST READY. 

PICTURES of PEOPLE. By Charles Dana Gibson. Containing 85 of Mr. Gibson’s latest 

drawings, including his studies of English and French Society. Oblong folio. 15s. net. 

PARTS VIII. & IX. of the New Edition of WALTON’S C0MPLEAT ANGLER. Edited 

by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Is. net each part. 

POEMS. By Caroline and Alice Duer. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

NEW BALLADS. By John Davidson. With a Title-page and Cover Design by Walter West. 

Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Davidson is one of our poets. His new volume contains some work as strong ns he has yet done. There is a manner in his poetry which is not to be mistaken. • • • It 
bursts out at times into a power which few poets of our time can equal .”—Daily Chronicle. 

•* Exquisite pieces of poetic workmanship .”—Glasgow Herald. 

4,4 As strong a book as ever Mr. Davidson has written. . . . It is idle to specify particular pieces, for the book is all good.”— Scotsman. 

44 Work as virile, as full of music, and colour, and passion, as any that has come from his pen .”—Black and Whtie. 

POEMS. By Louisa Shore. With a Memoir by her Sister, Arabella Shore, and an 

Appreciation by FREDERIC HARRISON, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

UNITS. By Winifred Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


NEW VOLUME OF THE AROADY LIBRARY. 

SCHOLAR GIPSIES, By John Buchan. With Seven Etchings by D. Y. Cameron. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

" His descriptions of Nature in her various moods are full of a subtle grace and charm. He is more of a scholar than Richard Jeffries, and quite as much of a gipsy.”— Times. 

44 4 The Night in the Heather’ is a poem in itself, and ‘Oa Cademuir Hill’ aim *t ghostly in its realistic power; but it is ill chjosiug among suen pjges. Tnose who possess, 
themselves of so attractive a book can select favourites in leisured enjoyment .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 

SOME WHIMS of FATE. By Menie Muriel Dowie. Post 8vo, coloured edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

•* The ‘Idyll in Millinery* is emphatically one of the very best modern stories dealing with modern English life. In method it remiuds one of Dj Maupassant.” 

“ The treatment is individual and artistic.”— Globe. W Oman . 

IN SCARLET and GREY: Stories of Soldiers and Others. By Florence Henniker. With 

44 The Spectre of the Real.” By FLORENCE HENNIKER and THOMAS HARDY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. net. 

44 The work of a keen and sympathetic observer of life, endowed with a simple and graphic literary style. They are realistic in tin tru j sense of the word, and are 
full of a d« tp though lestrnincd pathos.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 A collection of profoundly melancholy stor es which nevertheless make extremely agr cable reading.”— Graphic. 

MARIS STELLA. By Marie Clothilde Balfour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

**Tlie madness of poor Poldine is very well and subtly described, and the book is not e.isily laid down by those who have once Ingun to read it.”— Glasgow Herald . 

44 An exceedingly wclbarilten story. . . . There are some passages which recall I’ierre Loti at his best.”— British Review. 

•'Bcautilully—even poetical y— written, and withal throbs with the stress of life and passion.”— J)undee Advertiser . 

UGLY IDOL. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

44 There is strength in the fabric and subtlety in the weaving of Claud Nicholson’s tal c.”—Manchester Guardian. 

44 A very earnesi piece of modern fiction, disclosing considerable insight and sympathy, and some humour.”— Woman, 

GOLD. By Annie Linden. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

44 A brilliant book, novel and striking.”— Black and White. 

41 A strange and beautiful story, and ought to find many readers.”— Western Morning News, 

44 We have not read for a long time a more powerfully-written story.”— Bristol Mercury. 

44 From the opening chapter to the closing of the story there is scarcely a dull page.”— Whitehall Review . 

SIMPLICITY. By A. G. T. Price. Square 16mo, 2s. net. 

44 A very pathetic little ttoiy. . . . T1 ere aie many natural touches tl at enlist the sympathy of the reader.*’— Liverpool Mercury. 

' Not lacking either in skill or delicacy of toucu .”—Daily Chronicle. 


MY BROTHER. By Vincent Brown. Square 16mo, 2s. net. 

44 Paul Penfold . . . is a really beautiful creation, who recalls some of the similar work of George Eliot .’*—Glasgow Herald. 

THE LITERARY SHOP, and Other Tales. By James L. Ford. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

44 Full of sprightly reading.”— Scotsman. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 

“EDINBURGH” Edition. 10 vols., 8vo, Os. each. YULOIKS I. and II. NOW HEADY. 

AND TO BF. CONTIXVET) IX MONTHLY VO LUXES TILL COMPLETED. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY of ENGLAND. You VIII. SPEECHES; LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; MISCEL- 

Vols. V.-Vn. ESSAYS; BIOGRAPHIES; INDIAN PENAL LANEOI'S FORMS. 

CODE; CONTRIBUTIONS to KNIGHT’S “QUARTERLY Yor.s. LX. and X. The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
MAGAZINE.’’ | I?v the Ri^ht Hon. Sir G. 0. Thevei.yax, Bart., M.P. 


Period I. a.d. 419 to 1185. 43. 8d. 
Period II. 1185 to 1698. 5s. 


Period III. 1GS9 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
Period IV. 1337 to 1889. Gs. 


By CYRIL RANSOME. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. Forthe Use of Upperand MiddleForms 
• of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, Jtc. Crown bvo, 3s. Gd. 

Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part I. TO tho DEATH of ELIZABETH, A D. 1603. 
Part II. a.d. 16»>3 to 1*37. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. [ By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolscy A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON. 

Crown 8vo, Gs. 

THE SPANISH STORY of tho ARMADA: and 

other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TBE COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, es. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

CiESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life 

1795-1835, 2 vols., crown 8?o, 7s. 1834-1831, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so ns to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in tho EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

LIBRAIl Y EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 

CABINET EDITION. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 0s. each. (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.) 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

Augustas to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 

HISTORY of tho RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, IBs. 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1003-1642. 10 vols., crown Svo, fs. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1612-1619. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- 

TECTORATE, 1049-1630. Vol. I. 1049-1031. 8vo, 21s. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols., 8vo, 18s. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE : a Compendium 

of Psychology and Ethic*. Crown 8vo, 10s. Od. 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, lfs. 
THE EMOTIONS and tho WILL. 8vo, Its. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. 


Part If. INDUCTION. 0i Od. 


By JAMES SULLY. 

THE HUMAN MIND. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 
STUDIES of CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 

Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised (1888), with Altera* 
tions and considerable Additions, by WYATT PAP WORTH, bvo, £1 12s. 6d. 

By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being Notes 

Introductory to tho Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POPULAll EDITION. Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 

LIBRAlll' EDITION. 2 vols., Bvo, 30a. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New Yobk, and Bombay. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

VOLUMES. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 

NOTICE -< BALLADS 
and SONGS; by 
WM. MAKEPEACE 
. THACKERAY , with 
Original Illustrations by 
H. M. BROCK , is 
:now ready , price 6s. 

NEW EDITION, NOW BEADY, Price Os. 

Three Homes. 

By the Yery Rev. 

Daan FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially prepared for 
this Work. 


NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN FARMER. 

NOW READY, Tri.-e 5s. 

Scarlet and Blue; 

Or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. 

By JOHN FARMER, 

Aithor of “Gaudeanus,” “ Dalee Domain,” 

NOTICE-Mr. ARCHI¬ 
BALD FORBES'S 
new work ,‘ The BLA CK 
WATCH; the Record 
of an Historic Regiment, 
is now ready, price 65. 

READY NEXT WEEK, Price 9s. 

Practical 

Electricity: 

A Laboratory and Lecture Course for First- 
Year Students of Electrical Engineering, 
based on the International Definitions of 
the Electrical Units. 

Completely Itewritten by 

W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S,, 

Assoc. 3J. Inst.C.E. 

URBENTS, PBtSSDRE, RESISTANCE, E5ERQY, 
POWER, and CELLS. 

Willi 247 Illustrations. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Limited, 
London, Pains, and Melii jitixk. 


SWAN SONNENSCHE1N & CO. 


THE 8PANISH OONQUE8T OF AMERIOA. 

ADVENTURES of ROGER L’ESTRANGE, sometime Captain in 

the Florida Army of the Marquoa de Soto: an Adtrbiography. Translated from the Spanish and Edited by 
DOMINICK DALY, of the Inner Temple. Coloured Route Map, 6s. 

dL -4L Stanley, M. P., ha s written a Preface, accepting! it at an entirely contemporary and genuine account 
of the expedition of De Soto from Florida to the Mississippi between IMS and 1643. We give Mr. Delft account at 
we find it, and must leave the discussion of the historical value of Soger L’Stlrange't work to thote who hate made 
a tpecial study of that vatt tubject, the Spanith Conqnetl of America. We will only add that the book it a tnotl 
lively record of adventure, fell tf discoveries, turpriset, battles, lieges, sufferings, love-affairs, and hairbreadth 
escapes." - Times, Oct. 3), 1893. “ Absorbingly interes i*g."— Bookseller. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and Letters. By JULIA 

CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY ADT). With 0 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15a. j Large 
Paper (60 copies), 42s. net. 

" A fascinating volume. The book deals wi'h the artist and his work in every aspect. It will probably be 
accepted ae definitive."- Buck asd Whits. “ There ie much to be thankful for in the book. First, there are the 
photogravures, really good, and intelligently selected, striking a h ippy medium between the too familiar and the 
very little known among Millet'e masterpieces. They give a real value to the book. In the second place, there ie a 
gre.t deal of the painter himself. . . . Indeed, it is a book fall of interest and pathos and inspiration." 
—Bookman. “ A complete and ample account of the great French painter.'*— Tima. 


The DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST. 

1811-1812: to which are added an Account of ihe Resur¬ 
rection Men in London. By J. B. BAILEY. B.A., 
Librarian Roy. Coil. Surgeons. 10 Plates and Fac¬ 
similes. 38. Od. “ An admirable study."— Scotsman. 

“ The ' Diary ' itself is genuine and m>st curious, and 
throws a lurid light upon the state of things which 
prevailed in England up to the passing of the 
Anatomy A~t in 1831. The surprising fact that we 
learn from the grim diary is the scale on which these 
men did their work. . . . The state of affairs is j 
well described by JIr. Bailey.**— Times, Oct. 30,1893. 

CHARLES BERTRAM, THE EMINENT CONJURER. 1 

ISN'T IT WONDERFUL ? a History 

of Magic and Mystery. With Illustrations by Phil May, 
Corbould, Gribble, and other Artists. 7a. 6d. “ A 
volume of entertaining reminiscences, and explana¬ 
tions of some of Vie more modern secrets of his art, 
by the well-known conjurer. ’—Times. " A brief 
history of conjuring and conjurers, with a lively 
record of hi* own experiences; and last, but not least, 
the How It's Done of a f«w of his most effective 
tricks.'*— St. Paul's. “ The best book of its kind 
since the memoirs of Houdin .**— Pall Mall Gazsttk. 

FATHER DOLLING’S BDDK. (Ne.v Edition ready.) 

TEN YEARS in a PORTSMOUTH 

SLUM. With 19 Full-pure Plates, 0s. “ We know of 
no slum record so well told or so important. Should 
be carefully read by every one interested in the 
practical work of reform.*' —Progressive Review.” 

The FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL 

DRAMAS of HISTORY. By the late Rev. JOHN 
OWBN. 108. Gd. A Comparative Study of JEtchylns's , 
1 Prometheus Vinctus ,” ” The Blok of Job," Goethe's '■ 
"Faust," Shakespeare's n Himlet," Calderon's “El 
Magico Prod-gioso.'* 1 

PROBLEMS of BIOLOGY. By 

GEORGE 8ANDEMAN, M.A. 6a. {This day. 

ANTIMA0HUS of COLOPHON and 

the POSITION of WOMEN in GREEK POETRY. By 
E. P. M BENECKE.M.A. (Oxon ). 0s. 

FIELDING (HENRY).—TOM JONES: 

the HISTORY of a FOUNDLING. Edited, for the use 
of Modern Readers, by his Great Granddaughter, 

J. E M. FIELDING. 0s. [Next week. 


mfiHiATUitE BURIAL, and HOW it 

b ®F RKVENTED - By WM. TEBB and Coh E. P. 
ypBLB^» M.D. 6s. A Treatise on the Phenomena 
Trance, Catalepsy, Human Hybernation, and 
other Forms qf Suspended Animation, or Death 
Counterfeits, and the Diseases and Conditions liable 
to induce them.** 


AESCHYLUS PROMETHEUS 

yiNCTDS. Edited by C. R. HAINES, M.A. (Upping- 
ham). With Introduction, Notes, Index, and Archaeo- 
logical Illustrations. Ss. 8d. [This day. 

BRADSHAW (Dr. John).—CONCORD- 

ANCE to the POETICAL WORKS of MILTON, LL.D. 
12s. 0d. net. 

DALBIAC (Col. P. H.. M.P.).—Dic¬ 

tionary o' QUOTATIONS (English). 7s. Bd. 

H0B30N (Mrs. CAREY).—Tne FARM 

in the KAROO. Illustrated. New edition. 2s. 6J. 

INDERWICK (F. A., Q.C ). - The 

KING’S PEACE: Historical Ske'ch of the English 
Law Courts. 10 platen. 4s. 6d. 

LEA (Dr. H. 0.)—HI3TORY of AURI- 

OULAR CONFESSION an! ABSOLUTION in the 
LATIN CHURCH. 3 vo'.s., 43 1 . 

LILLIE (A).-The WORSHIP of 

SATAN in MODERN FRANCE. A Second Edition 
(EuUrged) o: MODERN MYSTICS and MODERN 
MAGI J. 6s. 

MARX (KARL).—REVOLUTION and 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION; or, Germany in 1813. 
2s. ed. 

MORRIS (Wm.) and BAX (E.B.).— 

SOCIALISM: its Growth and Outcome. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 3d 61. [This day. 

SCHOPENHAUER (A.).-The ART of 

CONTROVERSY, and other Posthumous Essays. 
Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. Od. 


SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES. By 0. H. 

HINTON, B.A. Vol II. 6s. Contents : The Educa¬ 
tion of the Imagination—Many Dimensions—Stella— 
An Unfinished Communication A further Interesting 
Contribution to Fourth Dimensional Literature. 

EXPERIENCE : a Chapter of Pro¬ 
legomena. By WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Cloth, 
'll. “A short philosophical argument directed 
against the main position of Agnosticism and the 
philosophy Of the unknowable. Acutely reasoned, and 
deserves attention ."—Scorsn is. 


STEPHEN (LESLIE).—SOCIAL 

RIGHTS and DUTIES. 2 vols., 9s. 

STOUT (Prof G F.)—ANALYYYL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols.,21s. 

WUNDT (Prof. W.).-LECTURES on 

HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY Edit*! bv 
Prof. J. E. CREIGHTON and Prof. E. B. TITCHENER 
Can. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


Limited, Paternoster Square, London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


J, M. BARBIE’S NOVELS, TALES, AND SKETCHES. (The Superb 

American Illustrated Edition.) In eight volumes. Illustrated with 10 Photogravures. Price £3 15s. per set net-tbe volumes not sold separately. Vole. 1 and 2 now ready. 
Vols. 3 and 4 next week. The English Edition being limited to 500 sets, orders should be booked at once. Full particulars sent on application. 

LITERARY ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Contribu- 

tions towards the Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., and THOMAS J. WISE. Vol. II., 20s. not. (Ready next week.) 

KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. By Ian Maclaren, Author of 

"Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ac. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

" • The Supra Lapsarian ’ would be hard to beat in any recent Celtic writer for the laughter, which is very close to tears. Ian Maclar-m has rover done anything more charming 
than the portrait of the absent-minded old scholar.’*— The Daily Telegraph. ‘‘Full of charm and humour.”— Westminster Gazette. 

*“ Kate Carnegie’ is n notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has bettered the best work ho had previously given us.”— Daily Chronicle. 

"This delightful book.’’— Daily News, 

THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. By David Lvall. Crown 8vo, gilt top, Cs. 

" The Btories are of a sombre character, but always interesting and true to nature; a few of them arc deeply pathetic, and all have the charm of simple sincerity.**— The World. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE. By Clement K. Shorter. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s fid. 

" We owe him a debt ot gratitude that cannot easily bo repaid. With extraordinary success—a success which can only have lieon achieved by an untiring industry and 
unfaltering devotion to his subject—he has brought to light and placed in ihe hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte Bronte's noble life that wore untouched and almost 
unsuspected by previous writers.”—Sir Wkmvss Ruin in the Nineteenth Century. 

" Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists in any quarter a scrap of authentic information left for future 
research .’’—Saturday Ilevietv. 

THE STORY OF HANNAH. By W. J. .Dawson, Author of “London Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, 6s. 

"This is a story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certa’nly one of Mr. Dawson’s finest creations. . , . Mr. Dawsm is 
evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes about it with an intensity which holds our interest all through .”—Glasgow Herald. 

THE MILLER’S NIECE AND SOME DISTANT CONNECTIONS. By 

HENRY W. LUCY, Author of "Gideon Fleyce,” Ac. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. "They are very good stories and very pleasantly told .”—The Scotsman. 


THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS : Notes of Egyptian Travel. By 

JOSEPH POLLARD, Member of the Council of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIJUT, D.D., and Map, and 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

“ It is a popular book, making available for the general reader an immense body of information about Egypt and its monumental wealth, all set forth in plain and unpretentious 
language .”—The Aberdeen Free Frees. 

THE LADY ECCLESIA, an Autobiography. By Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D., 

Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 0s. 

" Dr. Matheson, by bis skilful use of the autobiographical mode of narration, keeps a grip of the reader from the boginning to the end.„...It is altogether a unique work, as 
rich in thought as it is fertile in ingenuity."—The Glasgow Herald, 

LONDON : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Just published. Part I., price (id. 

THE CLASSICAL 
SCULPTURE GALLERY. 

CONTESTS. 

Stain, of Menander, Rome, Vatican. Bronze 
Statue of a Youth, Florence, Mueco Archeologico. 
Sepulchral Belief from Salamla, Athens, National 
Museum. Bronze Statue of David, Florence, Museo 
Nazionale. Buet of Brutne. Florence, Mueeo Nazionale. 
Madonna with Infant, Dijon, Cartbuaian Church, 


London : H. GREVEL k CO. 


Just published, Part I, price Is. 

THE PRINT GALLERY. 

Containing the following Masterpieces of Engraving .— 
School Of Gentile Bellini, "TheThoatro of Anatomy.** 
Albeit Dttrer, "The Nativity.” Tobias summer, 
“ The Child and the Maiden.” Adrian von Ostade, 
•• The Violin Player.” Wenoeslaus Hollar, " Portrait 
of the Duchess of Portland.” Christopher Jeff her, 
" The Child Jems with St. John.” J, Rtdlnffer, 
“ The Stag Hunt.” HlOOlae Delauney, " The Morning 
Toilette.” _ 

London : H. GREYEL & CO. 


Just published. Part XL, 1896, 
price Is. 

THE CLASSICAL 
PICTURE GALLERY. 

Containing the following Reproductions of Paintings ;— 
Jan van Byck, The Man with the Carnations. Pin- 
feturloohlo, The Betrothal of Frederic III. Bnrffkmair, 
Madonna and Child. Bordone, St. George, Velaiquez, 
jprince Balthasar. Pieter de Hooch Interior. Piero 
cffella Francesca, The Defeat of Cosroes. Catena 
Tho Martyrdom of St. Christina. Holbein the 
Yotuiffer, Portrait of Dirk Tybis. Rubens, Winter. 
'V'elatqnez, The Coronation of the Virgin. Maratta, 
portrait of Pope Clemens IX. 


London : H. GREYEL & CO. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


Cloth, 7s. fid. 

THE PRESERVATION of OPEN 

SPACES, and of FOOTPATHS and OTHER RIGHTS 
OF WAY. By Sir ROBERT HUNTER, M.A. 

"His book is free from technicalities which might 
embarrass the ordinary reader.”—Daily News. 

"A standard work on the subject.” - Rural World. 

"An unfailing source of information and guidance.” 

Echo. 

" It is non-technieal, and consequently is easy of under¬ 
standing.”— South Wales Daily News 
" For the first time has brought together the most im¬ 
portant information on matters aflectiug tho general well* 
being of the public in a readable and popular style.” 

Western Daily Frest. 


Price 42s., cash with order, post froe, 36s. 

CONFEDERATION LAW of CANADA: 

Privy Council Cases on the British North America Act, 
1867, and the Practice on Special Leave to Appeal. 
With Appendices, containing the Imperial Statures 
affecting Canada and tho Colonics in general, the 
Judicial Committee Acts, with Notes, and the Canadian 
Liquor Prohibition Case, 1895-96, Ac., also frontispiece i 
containing the Arms of the Dominion and Provinces, i 
By GERALD JOHN WHEELER, M.A., LL.B. j 

" This volume forms a most important addition to treatises ! 
on Constitutional law, and one that is very appropriate to I 
the time.”— Freeman's Journal. | 

"Tho author has discharged a stupendous task in a I 
highly creditable manner ."—European Mail. 

" Should at once become a standard book of reference.** 

Glasgow Herald. 

" Looking to the fact that the yearning for Confederation 
is growing more and more every day, this volume should 
be widely read.”— Money. 

LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 

UNTRODDEN FIELDS 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

D.scriptiee Cir.'u’ar FREE on application to 

CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 

(13, FiCnor»3 JIoxTMAnriis). 


MR. WEDMORE’S NEW BOOK. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, art linen, 
price 3s. 6il. 

ORGEAS AND 

MIRADOU. 

BY 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, 

Author of "Renunciations/* "English Episodes,” &c. 


FIRST NOTICK. 

From THE GLOBE: " We can promise high intellectual 
entertainment. Mr. Wed more is one of tho few authors of tho 
day for whom the writing of short imaginative sketches is an 
art, and who are as careful of delicacy in style as they ate 
of truth to nature. It is with episodes only that Mr. Wed- 
more deals, but he crowds into them the suggestiveness of 
life-times. In the present volume he ranges at will from 
pathos to sarcasm, and is everywhere thoughtful and sym¬ 
pathetic. Tho book is one not only to be read, but to be 
preserved.” 

SECOND NOTIOE. 

From THE SCOTSM AN: "All the talcs are marked by 
the strong, undelluable charm, th9 nature of which can be 
indicated only by reference to Mr. Wedraoro's former work. 
They have a literary distinction too seldom sought for, and 
very rarely attained, in works of this kind outside France. 
It comes of the delicacy of touch with which they express or 
suggest the subtler motions of the spirit, those that escape 
an ordinary or hasty observation and, when seen, battle an 
ordinary command of words.” 

Mr. JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, iLdmlon, W.C. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS, ATLASES, AND MAPS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF SUCCESS. A Plea for Rational 

Education. By STANLEY DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E. 

The aim of this book is to make a practical suggestion towards supplying the admitted demand for Systematic 
Secondary Education by showing the natural principles on which it should'be based. These principles, underlying all 
sound thought, are the ‘'Foundations of Success ” for individuals and nations. 

The SCOTS.VA N says“ Will well repay a perusal by educationalists, and cannot but help forward the reform of 
schools in the direction of teaching more useful subjects.” 

Just published, imperial 8vo, cloth, TOs. 6d. 

THE BOUNDARY QUESTION BETWEEN BRITISH 

GUAYANA and VENEZUELA. Consisting of Documents and Maps from the Capuchin Archives in Rome, with 
a brief Summary of the Question by the Rev. JOSEPH STRICKLAN D, S.J., Litt.Doc. and Phil.Doc, 

The TIMES says“ A clear exposition of the difference existing between the term * Guay ana’ in its’geographic 
and in its political sense.Father Strickland lias done an important service to students of the Venezuela question.” 

Just published, crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. Part II. from 

1844 to 1896. By ALBERT F, CALVERT, Accompanied by a large Coloured Map, 


Just published, size 20 in. by 30 in., folded in paper cover, Is, 

THE TERRITORIAL TYRANNY OF THE TURK. 

Illustrating the Waxing and Waning of the Crescent between 1453 and 1896. A Colonred Map, with Diagrams, 
showing at a glance the Date of Conquest and Period of Subjection of the various Turkish Dependencies, Past and 
Present, with their proper relative grouping and Geographical Distribution, accompanied by a Table of the 
Ottoman Dynasty, by ARTHUR PAUL, M.A. (London), Lecturer in English, King’s College, London. 

Just published, New Edition for 1897, fcap. 8vo, round corners, 3s. 6d, 

THE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALGIERS. By George 

W. HARRIS, Officer d’Acadtfmie. Seventh Edition, Revised to Date, and Enlarged with New Maps and 
Illustrations. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Bd, 

THE MOTHER’S THREE FRIENDS and their Influence 

on the Nursery and Home. By Mrs. CHARLES E. GREEN, M.C.P., Member of the Froebel Society. With 58 
Illustrations, by Kate E. Green. 

Just published, oblong 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

MODEL OF A HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINE 


MODEL OF A HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINE 

furnished with Meyer’s Variable Expansion Gear. With a Brief Description of the Parts and the Method of 
Working, and a Discussion and Explanation of Zeuner s Valve Diagrams, for the use of General Readers and 
Elementary Students, by CHR. VOLKERT. Translated and Edited by ARNOLD PHILIP, Assoc.R.S.M. B.Sc. 
(London). 

Just published, oblong 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN EYE AND ITS AUXILIARY ORGANS. 

Anatomically represented, with Explanatory Text by Dr. H. RENLO W. Revised and Edited, with an Introduction 
on Eyesight, by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.H.S., F.R.M.S., Author of "Our Eyes,” Ac. 

Just published, large folio, strongly bound in cloth, £1 10s. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPERS’ AND OCEAN TRAVEL- 

LEES’ ATLAS. A Series of 15 large Coloured Plates of the various Oceans and Seas, showing clearly Submarine 
Cables, Steamship and Sailing Ship Routes, Distances between Ports, Canals, Lighthouses, Coaling Stations, and 
much Additional Information which will be found exceptionally useful to Merchants, Ship Brokers, Insurance 
Offices, and all these who are interested in Ocean Travels. 

Crown folio, half-morocco, £2. 

PHILIPS’ NEW HANDY GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 

WORLD. A Series of 60 Plates, containing over 120 Maps and Plans, illustrating exhaustively every Aspect of 
Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, accompanied by a Complete Consulting Index of 100,000 Names. 

[Shortly, 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACH¬ 
ING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES- 

FRENCH SERIES. By VICTOR BETIS, Director of the 
Normal School of Language?, Boston, Mass. ;■ and 
HOWARD SWAN, Director of the Cential School of 
Foreign Tongues, Loudon. 

NOW READY. 

No. 2. CLASS-ROOM OONVERSA- 

TIONS in FRENCH (Conversations en Classe). A 
Graduated Set of Elementary Exercises for Teaching 
the Subjective Language, and for Practice in Conversa¬ 
tion, forming an Introduciion to the Language of 
Thought. 

TEACHER’S EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CLASS HDITION (in Three Books). Demy 8vo, Is. each- 

[In Preparation, 

The aim of this l>oolc is to supply, in convenient form, 
graduated sets of idiomatic sentences taken from the Lan¬ 
guage of Thought and Emotion—the subjective language— 
arranged in dialogues for class-room use. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

No. 1. The FACTS of LIFE (Les 

Faita de la Vie). Idiomatically Described and Syste¬ 
matically Arranged, forming a Complete Dictionary of 
the Objective Language and a Text-Book for the 
Methodical Study of the French Vocabulary. 

Part I.—HOME LIFE—The SCHOOL—TRAVELLING- 
PLANTS. 

TEACHER’S EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

CLASS EDITION (in Three Books). Demy 8vo, Is. each. 
Part II.—Uniform with the above, dealing with ANIMALS, 
TOWN LIFE, 80CIAL LIFE, INDUSTRY, GOVERN¬ 
MENT, Ac. [In preparation. 

This work forms—excluding the grammatical element— 
the actual material itself of the ordinary language; that 
material which it is absolutely necessary to kuow in order 
to speak a language. Every time that a fact presents itself 
to the mind, the speaker ought to know the idiomatic sen¬ 
tence which expresses this fact, and by the projier use of 
tliis work such knowledge is rendered practicable and easy. 

OPIXIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Oxford Review. —“A thoroughly workmanlike production, 
and should go far in reducing the difficulties which all have 
to surmount in learning a tongue other than that to which 
they have been accustomed.” 

Journal of Education. —"This is a modification of the 
Gouin Scries, and, we may sav at once, a great improvement 

on the original.In the hands of a competent master we 

fully believe that the book might be made an open sesame to 
colloquial French.” 

Just published, crown 8vo, 221 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SYSTEMATIC COURSE of 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By T. A. V. FORD, 
M.R.C.S. Eng., Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 
Containing numerous Examination Papers, with 
Answers. 

Education.—' The author’s aim has been to provide a class- 
book which shall be of practical utilitv both to young 
draughtsmen and to more advanced students, and he is to 
be congratulated on the satisfactory way in which his 
object is accomplished. We are glad to note the happy 
arrangement by which the proofs are placed separate from 
and opposite to' the problems, a system greatly facilitating 
the studies of the pupil. There is no doubt that the little 
volume now before us will meet with the appreciation of 
both students and teachers.” 

Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, gratis on 
Application. 

POPULAR A S TR 0 NO MIC A L WORKS. 

ASTRONOMY for EVERY-DAY 

READERS. By B. J. HOPKINS, F.R.A.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, paper boards. 
Second Edition, Is.; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. _. TELE 8 C 0 P J° A8T ?° 


A Series of 72 plates, with a Statistical Survey of the Countries of the World, and a Complete Tndex. By E. G. 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Hon. Fellow of the Geographical Societies of Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and 
Frankfurt-on-Main. [Shortly. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP of 

the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By H. D. HOSKOLD, C.E. This is an entirely new Large-Scale Map of the 
Argentine Republic, based on the mo3t recent information. Coloured to show the Political Divisions, with Hills 
printed in Brown, and Insets showing Tables of Distance, Heights, and Sections of the principal Mountain 
Regions, Ac , and a Plan of the Town of Buenos Aires. Size, 3J miles to 1 inch. Size complete, 64m. by 88 in. 
10 Sheets, Coloured, £2 10s.; mounted to fold in case, or on roller and varnished, £3 8s, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PHILIPS’ LARGE MAP of 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. The Topographical Information has been reduced from larger Government Survey 
Maps, with special Surveys and Plans, and other material supplied by the Agent-General. The Coast Line from 
Admiralty Charts. Scale, 24 miles to 1 inch. Size, 62 in. by 74 in, 4 Sheets. Coloured, £1 Is.; mounted to fold in 
case, or on roller and varnished, £i lls. 6d, 


NOMY. How to make a 2-inch Telescope, and What 
to See with It. By G. FOWLER, A.R.C.S., F.R.A.8. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 2s. 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, cantaming 

72 beautifully executed Plates, with Explanatory Letter- 
press and complete Index. By 8ir R -BERTS* BALL, 
F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geo¬ 
metry at the University of Cambridge, ‘ Author of 
" Starlaud,” " The Story of the Heavens,” Ac. 
Small 4to, handsome c.oth, gilt cover, gilt edges, 15s. 

The MOON, a fall Description a&d 

Map of Its principal Physical Fe itures. By T. G WYN 
E LG E R, F. R. A.S. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5*. net. 

MAP of the MOON. In One Sheet. 

By T. GWYN ELGER, F.R.A.8 On Sheet, 2s. Od. 
net; mounted on millboard and varnished, 4s. 


GEORGE PHILIP 
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Fleet Street, London. 
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Mr.Wm.HEINEMANN’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

GOLD MEDAL, LOND ON, 1396. 

MEISSONIER: 

HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. 

By VALLERY C. O. GREARD. 

Translated by I,a<ly Mary Lloyd and Miss 
Florence Simmonds. 

TFtth 88 Fall-page Plates and 200 Text Illustrations. 
1 vol., 36s. net. 

*,* Also an edition de lure, limited to 150 copies 
numbered and signed, printed on Japanese ve'lum, 
with a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper in a 
separate portfolio. 2 vols. Price £6 6 s. net. 

_[AV.ef week. 

THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 

THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 

By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

With 40 Full-page Pla'rs, 160 Text Illustrations, 
and many Plans■ In 2 vols. imperial Svo. Price to 
Subscribers, £3 3s. net. 


CORREGGIO: Ilis Life, His Friends, and 

Hi* Time. By Dr. CORK A DO RICCI. Director of the Royal 
(taller}', Parma. A New and Popular Edition, in 14 Monthly 
Parts, each containing a Full-page Plates and numerous Text 
Illustrations. Part I. is now ready. Price 2s. «kl. net. 

UNDER CURRENTS OF THE SECOND 

EMPIRE. By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Authors of “An English¬ 
man in Paris.'’ 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. tkl net. 

Duly Tei.kghapii.—** Jfr. I'rtniGni displays a thorough mastery 
of his subject, anl writes with exceeding energy and efectireneis." 

TIMBUCTOO TILE MYSTERIOUS. By 

FELIX DUBOIS. Wi h 153 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings made on the spot, and 11 Maps and PIhds. 1 vol. 12s. ikl. 
T.mks.-“ Om do.* n-d often meet with a book of travel so full of 
interest and noisily an this. An excellent picture of the present con¬ 
dition of thing* on the Niger." 

LETTERS OE A COUNTRY FLC'AR. 

By YVES LE <£U£RDEC. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 5s. 

A ROOK OE SCOUNDRELS. By 

CHARLES WHI BLEY. With a Cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 
1 vol.. with a Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 

Pali. M ai.l Gazette.— 1 “ Mr. Whible v has done hi* work in an admir¬ 
able. fashion. The. artist* of the ro <d have tost nothing of the haiuls of 
their fellow artist of the pen." 

THE PLAYS OF IF. B. HENLEY AND R. L. STEVENSON. 
In 4 vols., cloth, 2«. tfd.; paper is. tkL 

1. DEACON BRODIE. 

IN R US SET A ND SIL VER. By Edmund 

GOSSE. A New Edition, uniform with “ On Viol and Flute ” and 
Firdausi in Exile.” 1 vol. 39. tkL 


FICTION. 

The First Edition having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION 
will he ready in a few days. 

THE NOVEL OE THE MUTINY. 

ON THE FACE OF TILE WATERS. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEELF., Author o( " Tho Potter's Thumb." 

1 vol.. Os, 

Daily Chkoxicle.— *' .1 picture, plowing i cith colour, of the most 
m-im-ntous and dramatic events in all our Empires later history, 
sirs. Steel• ha* challenge i compacts j » with Mr. Killing, and she need 
n A fear the result.’' 

A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

LIFE THE A CCUSER. By Emma Brooke. 

-Author of “ A Superfluous Woman” 3 vols. 15s.net. 

Daily Chronicle. — 1 “ Miss Hrooks ha ? given tw a story in which our 
interest prow* and protes, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the 
list word upon the last page.” 

A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 

THE OTHER HO USE. By Henry James. 

2 vols. 10 1 . net. 

AruKXKL'ii —“.l very notable and distinguished piece of work. A 
nlorg of hu nan interest and passion." 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

CIIUN- TI-KUNG : His Life and Adventures. 

By CLAUDE REE3. 1 vol. 0s. 

PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 

ALNDRIA. By Percy White, Author of 

•* Mr. B iilev-M irtin.” 1vol. 0s. 

Daily Tki.igu '“ Cannot fad (-> secure the smeerest adm rat on. 

Pparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram ” 

A CO UR T INTRIG UE. By Basil Thomson. 

I Tol. Os. , 

The Academy.—“ A book a 1 once enthralling and original. 

An Illustrated Lis of Mr. Ilcincmann s Announce- 
men's Post-free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
* ' 21, B dford Street, WAY 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 
IN' E 'W BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

By JOHN HUSKIN'. 

FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and Work¬ 
men of Great Britain. A NEW CHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations. In 4 vols., 
each with an Index, crown 8 vo, cloth, 63 . each. Vol. III. containing Letters XLIX. to LXXII., cloth, 
6 s. net. [Just out. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE (1834 to 1870). Together 

with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted chiefly from Letters and Journals. 
With 18 Portraits in Photogravure and 144 Woodcuts. In 3 vols., crown 8 vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6 d. 


THE RIVIERAS. Uniform with “ Florence ” and “ Venice.” 

Illustrated with over 60 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Fcap. 8 vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

[A r c.i'< week. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL. Nelson and his Companions 

in Arms. By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photogravure Plates, about i7 
other Full-page Illustrations, Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures of those intimately 
associated with Ne'son in his Career, Fonr Plans of Battles, and a Design in Colour showing the Flags 
as used in his Last Orders. Exhaustive Biographical and Chronological Tables are appended. 
367 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

Also 100 numbered special Large-Paper Copies on Arnold's Paper, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, 42s. net. 


THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. 

THACKERAY. A New Edition, with an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, and about 70 
Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Crown 8 vo, clotb, gilt top or edges, 6 s. 

[Masterpieces of English Fiction Series. 


GOLDSMITH’S COMEDIES. With an Introduction by 

JOSEPH JACOBS, and 24 Full-page Drawings by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top or 
edges, 6 s, [Masterpieces of English Fiction Series. 


YE SECOND BOOKE of NURSERY RHYMES. Pictured 

by PAUL WOODROFFE ; set to New Music by JOSEPH MOORAT ; and with a Preface by THEO. 
MARZIALS. In about 50 Desigued Pages, medium 4to, 5s. 


FANTASIES. By Mabel Nembhard. With 28 Illustrations 

by Maud Linley Sambourne, A. and L. Bowlcy, and Arthur S. Gibson. Crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 
3s. 6 d. 


THE PENSEES of JOUBERT. Selected and Translated, 

with a Biographical Notice, by Prof. ATTWELL, and a Reproduction of the only existing Portrait of 
Joubert. Crown 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


PEN PORTRAITS. By Thomas Carlyle. Being Concise 

Descriptions of Persons, selected from his Works, and arranged by R. BRIMLEV JOHNSON. With 
Portrait. Crown 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. [Nearly ready. 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” With over 90 Full- 

page Illustrations, besides 150 Headings and Tuilpi-ces by Walter Crane. A Limited Edition, on 
Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large post 4to, in Nineteen Parts, 10s. 0d. net each. The Text (which has 
been collated from four edilions, including that of 1590) is Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. Part XIX., 
completing the Work, will be published in November. The Drawing* for this work are on view ut the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street. 


London: RUSKIN HOUSE, 15C, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION of the 

WORKS Of GEORGE MEREDITH. 32 vols., demy 8 vo. Sold in Sets only. 

Thi* Edition is limit »d to 1,000 numberel and signed Set* for Sale. The flTst Volume will contain a Portrait, repro¬ 
duced in Photogravure, from a drawing specially made for this Edition by John ft. Sargent, A.R.A. 

GREEN FIRE : a Story of the Western Islands. By Fiona 

. MACLEOD, Author of “The Sin Eiter,” “ Pharais,” “The Mountain Lovers/' &c. 
Cro*n 8 vo, 6 s 

"We kmw of no autlor sinoa 8ir Walter ftcott that has been so eminently successful as Miei Fiona 
Mac'oodA 1 — Aberdeen Frc? Press. 

“There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been so skilfully and delicately woven as they have in Fiona 
Macleol’**.’’— Pall Mill Gazette. 

“ The fuller ravchiMon which we look 3d for from Miss Fiona Macbod’s earlier works has been amp’y fulfilled in this 
volume.’’— We item Ma il. 

A STURDY BEGGAR and LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST. 

By CHARLES CHARRING POX. Crown 8 vo, 3*. C 1. 

“ Show Mr. Charrln-ton possessed of an imagination and vigour that may serve him to good purpose." - Globe. 

THE ENEMIES : a Novel. By E. H. Cooper, Author of 

“Richard Escott,” Ac., 6s. 

“A well-written and interesting book.'*— Manchester Courier . 

“A book of considerable power.’’— Manchester Guardian. 

THS VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu Life. By Charles 

MONTAGUE AVith Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, Os. 

“ An excellent story."— Atlienceum. 

" It is not easy to single out tho host in a book that is throughout so absorbing and delightful.”— Leeds Mercury. 

HIS VINDICATION: a Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author 

of “ Too Late,” “Jean,” and “ The Last of the Haddons.” 6 s. 

" In plot and style it is altogether excollent.”— Gentlewoman. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 

Fourth Edit on. Crown 8 vo, 63 . 

“To say that Mr. Mjredith is at his bo3t in * Th3 Amazing Marriage ’ is to say that ho has given us a masterpiece.” 

—Daily Newt. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 

Crown 8vj, Os. an 1 3s. 6d. 

JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. 

g^eton College ” Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

“By all means read ‘ Jamos.’ "—Literary World. 

TALES of SOUTH AFRICA. 


By George Meredith. 
By the Author of “ Mug- 

By H. A. Bryden, Author 


THE NATIONS AWAKENING. 

liy SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8 vo, 
clot\ 3s. 6*1. 

“Of the highest value towards the formation of a national 
policy, of which we never stood in greater need.” 

At^eneruin. 

“ Deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read and deeply 
pondered by British statesmen and politicians of all ranks 
and part : es.’*— Spectator. 

TRAVELS of H.I M. the CZAR 

NICHOLAS II. (when C*-sare*itch) in the 
EAST. With about 500 Illustrations engraved 
on wood. £5 5s. net. 

“ Wo like the Czar’s book_ It abounds inliviog interest 

fron its first page toirgUst. Finally, we have to congratu¬ 
late Messrs. Constable on the splendid printing and illus¬ 
tration of this work ."—Daily j\*« w*. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 

Printed iu red and black cloth, paper label, uncut 
ed<p‘s, 1 ". net ; cloth gilt, la. 6 d. net; whole 
leithor, 2 s. 6 d. net. 

THE BOOK of the PSALMS. 
ST. MATTHEW. ST. MARK. 
ST. LUKE. ST. JOHN. 

Others tc follow. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

SIMPLICITY in CHRIST. Ser¬ 
mons preached ill St. Paul's Cathelial »nd else¬ 
where. Bv the Van. WILLIAM MACDONALD 
SINCLAIR, D.D., Aichdeacon of London. 

LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By 

A. E. DANIELL. With numerous Illustrations 
by Leonard Martin. With a Map allowing the 
position of every Church mentioned iu the book. 
Second Edition. Imperial I 61110 , 6 a. 

11 An excellent account of all the churches in the City of 

London.It is to be hoped that the book will increase the 

interest which is now fe t in the City churches.”— Timet. 

“Tho pictures are numerous and goal.the descrip¬ 

tions arc very accurate and full.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 

Fdited by AUGUSTINE IURRELL. With 
Frontispieces by Alex. Amt-d, and a Repro¬ 
duction of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Portrait. 6 
vols. fcap. 8 vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 
2s. net per volume ; also half-morocco, 3s. net 
per volume. Sold iu sets ouly. 

•' Far and away tho best Boswell. I should say, for the 
ordinary book-lover now on tho market.” 

Tlltid ratal London -Vrfrr. 

“.We have (rood reason to he thankful for an edition 

of a very useful and attractive kind.”— Spectator. 

CONSTABLE’S REPRINT of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, the favourite Edition 
of Sir Walter Scott. With all the Original Plates 
and Viguett -8 (Re-engraved). In 48 vols. 
Fcap. 8 vo. Cloth, paper label title, Is. 6.1. net 
per volume, or £3 12s. the set. Also cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 2*. not per volume, or £4 16s. the tet; 
and half leather gilt, 2 s. 6 d. net per volume, or 
£6 tho set. 

“ A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of 
many inferior editions.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘This is one of the mod charming editions of the 
Waverlcy Novels that we know, os well as one of tho 
cheapest In the market.”— Gtaspow Herald. 

THE PREACHING of ISLAM. 

By T. W. ARNOLD, B.A. With 2 Mars. 
Demy 8 vo, 123. 

“ A scholarly and extremely interesting volume.” 

— Glasgow Herald. 

“An important contribution to tho literature bearing on 
the Muslim faith.”— Publisher's Circular. 


POETRY. 

SONGS of the MAID. By John 

HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond. 

[Shortly. 

SONGS and MEDITATIONS. By 

MAURICE HEWLETT. [Shortly. 

SONGS of the SOIL. By Frank 

STANTON. Crown 8 vo, 5s. net. 

“ Wo have seldom read a volume of verso with an easier 
and better sustained enjoyment .”—Manchester Guardian. 


of “ Gun and Camera in South Africa,” “ Kloof and Karroo/’ &c. Crown 8 vo, 3*. 6 d. 

“All are excellent.Haggard has done nothing bettor, and few things as good ."—African Critic. 

TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amorayes. By John Cameron 

GRANT. 2 s. 6 d. 

“A romarkablo tile, likely to pleaso any reader who is fond of an unconventional story that moves in unfamiliar 
ground.”— Scotsman. 

NEW EDITION, profusely illustrated. 

THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Toil and Travel in Further 

North America. By MORLEY ROBERTS. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations by A. D. 
M‘Cormick, and from Photographs, 7a 6 d. net. Second Edition. 

THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM. By A. Egmont Hake 

and O. E. WE83LAU. Demy 8 vo, 14s. 

“.It is full of sound sense and of plain truths pithily put, and is undoubtedly one of tho ablest defences of 

individualism which have jet appeared.”— Glasjow Herald. 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Norman Gale. 

Profusely Illustrated by Helen Stratton. Large croari 8 vo, 6 s. 

•' No batter present could be put into the hands of boy or girl .”—Glisgow Herald. 

TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With 40 Illustrations 

by Helen Stratton. Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6 d. ; gilt extra, 3s. 6 d. 

".With pretty Illustrations by lliss Helen Stratton."— Scotsman. 

THE KITCHEN-MAID; or, Some One we Know Very 

Well. A Play for Children in Two Acts. By MARY F. GUILLEMARD. With Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge, E. M. Hilo, Margery May, and Helen Stratton. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF TRAVEL BY G. VUILLIER, 

WITH 187 ILLUSTRATION'S BY THE AUTHOR. 

THE FORGOTTEN ISLES. Travels in Corsica, 

Sardinia, Majorca, anil Minorca. By G. VUILLTER. Translated by FREDERIC 
BRETON, Author of '* The Trespasses of Two/' “ God Forsaken,” Ac. In crown 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, lfls. 

A NEW VOLUME BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

UNCANNY TALES. By the Author of “ My 

Cuckoo Clock,” Ac. In crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, Ss. Cd. With designed 
Title-page by Fred. Hyland. 

NEW HUMOROUS STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WALLYPUG OF WHY.” 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY IIARRY FURNISS AND DOROTHY FURNIS3. 

THE MISSING PRINCE. In crown 4to, hand- 

some cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. 

A NEW STORY OF CORSICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

KING for a SUMMER. By the Author of 

“After Scdgemoor,” “An Old Time Yarn,” Ac. Tn large crown 8vo, cloth, 
lx?veiled boards, richly gilt, and gilt edges, with 8 Full-page Illustrations by Warwick 
Goble, Ss. 

A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE BY FRED. WHISHAW. 

THE EMPERORS ENGLISHMAN. By the 

Author of “ Boris, the Bear-hunter,” “Oat of Doors in Tzarland,” “ABoynrof the 
Terrible,” Ac. In large crown 8vo, cloth, richly gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, 
with 8 original Full-page Illustrations by Warwick Goble, os. 

WITH 05 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS AND DOROTHY FURNISS. 

THE WALLYPUG of WHY. A Fanciful and 

Humorous Story. By G. E. FARROW. In crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 
richly gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. [Second Large Edition. 

“ This most delightful book ! There is not a page that does not sparkle with fun and 
fancy. Girlie is as bewitching as onr old friend ‘ Alice in Wonderland.' Lady's Pictorial 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 

A STORMY VOYAGE. In handsome cloth gilt, 

6s. With Full-page IUustrations*. 

A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

NATURAL HISTORY in ANECDOTE. Illus¬ 
trating the Nature, Habits, Manners, anl Customs of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Insects. 
Ac. Flitted by ALFRED H. MILE8. In an entirely new landing, special! v designed 
as a Gift or Prize Book. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt edges. 
With Illustrations, 3s. Od. 


A UNIQUE AND FINE-ART WORK. 

THE BOOK of BEAUTY (late Victorian Era). 

AN EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 30) Copies, subscrt1»ed in advance at Five 
Guineas each net; and 100 Additional Copies to Ihj published at Six Guineas net, is 
now to be issued. The 300 Subscribed Copies have been sold, but a few Copies at 
Six Guineas net are still available for sale. 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE COUNTE3S OF MUNSTER. 

GHOSTLY TALES. In handsome cloth gilt, 6s- 

With numerous Illustrations by Fred. Hyland. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF 

THE “52” LIBRARY. 

Editei by ALFRED H. MILES. 

Each in large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in richly gilt cloth, hovelled board?, and 
gilt edges, 400-500 pp., with Illustrations, 5s. 

52 STORIES of PLUCK and PERIL for BOYS. 

Containing Stories by G. A. HENTY, G. MANVILLK FENN, ROBERT OVERTON, 
Lieut.-Colonel MACPHERSON, and other well-known Writers. 

52 STORIES of PLUCK, PERIL, and ROMANCE 

for GIRLS. Continuing Stories bv L. T. MEADE, SARAH DOUDNEY, DAVID 
KKR, HALL BYRNE, LUCY HARDY, and other well-known Writers. 

52 STORIES of the BRITISH NAVY and OUR 

OLD WOODEN WALLS. Containing Stories of Battles and Adventures at Sea, 
and the Lives of the Great Admirals. 

V Oetr 100,000 Vulames of this Library hare been sAd. 


A CHARMING BOOKLET BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WALLYPUG OF WHY." 

THE KINGS GARDENS: an Allegory for 

Children. By G. E. FARROW, a Member of the “Ministering Children’a 
League.” In fenp. 8vo, leather paper. With Designed Title-page and 13 Illustrations 
by A. L. Bowley. 2s. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION. 

THE GOLDEN FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of 

Other Lands. Bv GEORGE SAND, MORITZ JOKAI, ALEXANDER DUMA8, 
DANIEL DARE, XAVIER MARMIER, and others. With 110 Illustrations by H. R. 
Millar. In fcap. 4to, cloth, richly gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 

THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of 

Other Lands. By SARAH BERNHARDT, E. P. DARKEN, HORACE MURREIGH, 
EMILE DE GIRARDIN, WILHELM HAUF, XAVIER MARMIER, LOUIS DE 
GRAMONT, Ac. With 81 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. In fcap. 4to, cloth, richly 
silvered, and silvered edges, 0s. 


HUTCHINSON'S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

EACH VOLUME IN' CLOTH GILT. 


FOURTH EDITION. i 

A QUAKER GRANDMOTHER. By "Iota.” 

In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ A very excellent story. Told with admirable skill and truly artistic reticence. Wo 
«h all be pleasantly surprised if the coming book season is not far advanced before we read 
41 better rovel than‘A Quaker Grandmother,’ a more amusing, a more exhilarating, a 
more profitable novel .”—Daily Chronicle, 

THIS DAY. 

KITTY the RAG. By “Rita." 

• The First Edition being over-subscribed before publication, a Second Edition is 
'in the press. 

THE HOME for FAILURES. By Lady Violet 

GREVLLLE. [Immediately, 

SECOND EDITION.—BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

THE DREAM that STAYED. 

of “There is no Death,” Ac. 

BY MRS. FRED. REYNOLDS. 

A TANGLED GARDEN. By the Author of 

“Llanartro,” Ac. 

BY CLO GRAVE3. 

A WELL MEANING WOMAN. By the Author 

of “Maids in a Market Garden,’* Ac. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE IN VENEZUELA AND BRITISH GUIANA 
BY FRANK AUBREY. 

THE DEVIL TREE of EL DORADO. With 

Dlustrations by Leigh Ellis and Fred. Hyland. In cloth gilt, Os. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

“In ‘The Devil Tree of El Dorado* we have a tile of thrilling adventure in the 
debatable land between Venezuela and British Guiana. A tale of startling enterprise and 
adventure. Mr. Aubrey’s tale is full of original adventure, and the reader who takes it 
up, if he has any taste for stories of pure adventure, will be loth to lay it down until he 
has finished it. It is a capitally written story, and full of high interest from beginning to 
end.”— Scotsman, 

SECOND EDITION.—BY B. L. FARJEON. 

THE BETRAYAL of JOHN FORDHAM. By 

the Author of “Aaron t w c Jew,” Ac. 

IN GOLDEN SHACKLES. By “Alien.” rra *„ ay . 
FORTUNE’S FINGERS. By A. E. Wickham. 
THE ROMANCE of MRS. WODEHOUSE. By 

Mrs. HARCOURT ROE. 

JO of AUCHENDORASS. By Mrs. J. A. Crawford. 


By the Author 


F. F. MONTRESOR’S SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION. 

FALSE COIN or TBUE. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

44 Here is a book calling oat for attention. We hope it will not have long to wait for 
its proper share of the public’s attention.”— Li'erary World. 

" When Miss Montrthsor published her last novel, * The Ouo Who Looked On,’it was 
generally acknowledged that she had attained to the front rank of novelists, and great 
thing* were to he expected of her. This expectation, so universally expressed, has been 
amply verified by the hook before us, and tlnse who have found delight and pleasure in 
readir»g her former works will fiud that pleasure intensified by the perusal of the gifted 
aaih.owess’8 latest volume, * False Com or True.' ”— Free Pres*. 


NINTH EDITION. 

INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. In clpth gilt, 6s. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ ‘Into the Highways and Hedges’ made a deep Impression on all who road it, and tl>o 
authoress gives us u worthy successor. Trie swoot young looker-on tells its story in 
such pathos, humour, and insigat, that the reader, seeing with her eyes, laughs, won-lo. « 
and saddens with her. The i*ua of the book is distinctly original.”- Pall Mali QazetU. 


London: 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 


Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
ROADS. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 

Author of ““On the Box Seat,” Ac. 

With 1G Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., demy Svo, lGs. 

NOW READY. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(1782-1848). Edited, with Notes, by KGERTON 
CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vole., crown Svo, wi' li 
numerous Portraits, 21s. 

“A quiet but interesting story of two generations of 
Jerninghams, men and women who present us, in their 
letters, with so many distinct and even vivid pictures of 
individual character. These letters have a great deal of 
the gossiping interest which is specially dear to the readers 
of old-world diaries and correspondence.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian 1 
period. Mr. Castle has shown great skill and judgment, 
and the most scrupulous care in his task of editing. His 
numerous notes are brief and to the point. The volumes 
are adorned with many portraits .”—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

ETON in the FORTIES. By 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, Gs. 

“ Mr. Coleridge’s chatty and entertaining book will, of 
course, appeal with special force to Etonians; but those 
who have net the good fortune to be old Etonians will find 
this ‘ Eton Scrap-book ’ well worth reading.” 

Land and Water. 

“ Full of good stuff, not only for Etonians, but also, in 
consequence of his wide knowledge and sympathies, for 
other people .’’—National Observer. 

“A readable, lively, and amusing book .”—Pall Mall Gazette 


NOW READY. 

The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 

By Sir FRANCIS MONTEFIORE, Bart. In 1 vol., 
crown 4to, with numerous Portraits and other Illus¬ 
trations, 128. 6d. 

“ The author tells liis romantic and adventurous story 
with simple and unadorned directness .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An elegant monograph which helps us to understand 
two pro oundly important phases of modern history.’’ 

Jewish Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 

OVER the ANDES from the 

ARGENTINE to CHILI and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

“ A readable account of a reasonable woman’s enjoyment 
of odd times in strange places, and a refreshing bit of in¬ 
struction in the art of now to be at home anywhere.”— Globe. 

“A fresh and amusing account of travel. The book is 
full of valuable information for anyone contemplating the 
life of a farmer in the Argentine .”—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS By 

Mrs. R. M. KING, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s 
Wife in India.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 7s. 6d. 

“Mrs. King records very agreeably her impressions of 
the South, and her remarks are sometimes shrewd and 
often entertaining.”— Globe. 


NOW READY. 

POLITICAL LETTERS and 

SPEECHES of the lnte EARL of PEMBROKE and 
MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
7s. Gd. 


NOW READY. 

AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 

Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clnrke, 
Taenia, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry 
Kingsley. By J. F. DESMOND BYRNE. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 

KARL VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 


lticuARD Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. Gd. 

The TRAGIC DRAMA of the GREEKS. 

By A. E. HAIGH, late Fellow of Hertford College, 
Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham 
Colleges, Oxford. 

Now ready, Part I., containing the following Three Maps, 
with Lettorpress, in wrapper, imperial 4to, 3s. 6d. net- 

HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN 

EUROPE, from the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the New 
World connected with European History. Edited by 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 

Map 2. EUROPE, 395-517 A.D. By Prof. BURY, M.A., 
Litt.D. 

Map 15. ROHAN BRITAIN. By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. 
Map 4ft. THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. By the Rev. 

W. A. B. COOLIDGE, M.A. 

*,* The Atlas will be issued in Thirty Monthly Parts. 


Just published, crown 4to, with a Map, 14s. net. 

A RECORD of the BUDDHIST RE- 

LIGION, as practised in India and the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago (a.d. 671-695). By I-T3ING. Translated by 
J. TAKAKUSU, B.A., Ph.D. With a Letter from the 
Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 

This Work is an important contribution to the history 
of Indian Literature, and to that of the development of 
Buddhism, especially of the Schools of the Chinese Yinaya, 
our knowledge Of which is very limited. 


Small 4to, half-vellum, 24e. net. 100 Copies only remain 
for sale, all of which are numbered. 

CEST DAUCASI and DE NICOLETE. 

Reproduced in Photo-facsimile and Type-transliteration 
from the unique MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris, fronds fra^aise, 2189, by the cire of F. W. 
BOURDILLON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. _ 

DemySvo, paper covers, l9.Gd. net. 

The ORIGIN and PECULIAR CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS of the GOSPEL of ST. MARK, and its 
Relation to the other Synoptics. Being the Ellorton 
Essay, 1896. By J. C. DU BUISSON, M.A., late Demy 
of Magdalen College. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. 

By DAVID HUME. Reprinted from the Original 
Edition, and Edited, with an Analytical Index, by 
L. A. SELBY BIGGE, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College, Oxford. 


Oxford Preliminary Local Examinations, 1897. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

NOTES on the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE. 

For Junior Classes. By E. J. MOORE SMITH, Lady 
Principal of the Ladies’ Col lego, Durban, Natal. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

Part III. LIGHT and SOUND. 

PRACTICAL WORK in PHYSICS. 

For Use in Schools and Colleges. By W. G. WOOLL- 
COMBE, M.A. (Oxon ), B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Science 
Master in King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 
Parts I. and II., PRACTICAL WORK in HEAT and 
GENERAL PHYSICS,' are already published, 3s. each. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo* 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CHAUCER: the Minor Poems. Edited 

by the Rov. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 

Full Clarendon Pros Catalogue will be sent poet free 
on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse Amen Corner, E.C, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 

THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. 

ITS ARTS—ITS IDEAS. 

From the French of EMILE BOURGEOIS, Lecturer at the 
Ecole Normal*) 8upt-rieure of Paris. 

By Mrs. CA8HEL HOEY. 

In one handsome vol. of al>out 500 pp. imperial Svo, with 
22 Copperplate engraving* and 500 Illustrations in the Text» 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, £S 12s. 6i. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKSELLERS. 

JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPiORER. 

A BIOGRAPHY. 

By his Brother, the Rev. J. B. THOMSON, of Greenock. 

With Six Maps, Portrait*, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ The volume is a worthy and substantial memorial of a 
noble character, and a bright but too brief career." 

_ The Scotsman. 

ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. 

The Record of a Journey through Turkey , the 
Caucasus , and Persia. 

By E. A. BRAYLEY nODGKTTS, Author of “ In the Track 
of the Russian Famine,” Ac. With Map and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

“One of the most notable of the many commentaries on 
the Armenian Question .”—Daily Mail. 


LETTERS RECEIVED by the EAST INDIA 

COMPANY from its SERV ANTS in the EAST. Tran¬ 
scribed from the “Original Correspondence” Series of 
the India Office Records. Vol. I. 1602-1613. With an 
Introduction by Mr. F. C. DANVERS. Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records, India Office. Demy Svo, 
cloth, One Guinea net. 


WITH the YACHT and CAMERA in 

EASTERN WATERS. Ry the EARL of CAVAN, 
K P., Ac., Author of “With the Yacht, Camera, and 
Cycle in the Mediterranean.’’ With many Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of SYDNEY SMITH. 

Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of 
Personal Friends. By STUART J. REID, Author of 
“Lord John Russell ’ in the “ Queen's Prime Ministers" 
Series, Ac. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional 
Letters and Anecdotes. Crown Svo, with Photogravure 
Portrait, (is. 


FLOATING ISLAND: or. The Pearl of the 

PACIFIC. By JULES VERNE, Author of “ From the 
Earth to the Moon,” “Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” Ac. With 80 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 0s. 


NEW ADDITION TO LOW'S STANDARD 
2s. Cd. NOVELS. 

IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance. By 

JOHN A. 8TEUART. 

“Here Is an author capable of writing a really brilliant 
work of fiction, in which science and fact are respected and 
art is made subservient to both. He is fluent to a degree ; 
his style is excellent."—Academy. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE WEB of an OLD WEAVER. By J. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. Author of “Tales from the 
Yorkshire Wolds,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J. D. 

HENNESSEY, Author of “ The Dis-Honourable,’ 
** Wynnum.” Crow n Svo, cloth, 6s. 


JACK STAPLETON; op, The Romance of a 

Coral Island. By Commander CLAUDE HARDING,. 
R.N., Author of “ The Capture of the Estrella. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SORCERESS of PARIS. Being- the 

Chronicle of Jean Louis Charles, Count de Dnnois. By 
P. H. DITCUF1ELD, M.A., F.S.A, Crown 8vo, with 
Decorative Title-Page, cloth, 6s. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd.. 
St. Dunstan’i House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 

BigitizeaToy vjwvJVTV^ 
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the ACADEMY: A RETROSPECT. 


T HE Academy lias been issued week by 
week for over a quarter of a century, 
and throughout that period successive editors 
have worthily maintained its high character. 
From to-day, however, an attempt will be 
made to widen the scope of its interests and 
influence. Tho growing public feeling for 
literature, which is so marked a feature of 
these times, justifies such an endeavour. 
The changes that have been introduced 
speak for themselves; but it is not unfitting 
on this occasion to say a few words about 
tho honourable history of the paper, which 
this week appears under new control. 

The first number of the Academy was pub¬ 
lished on October 9, 1809, and its price was 
sixpence. No statement of tho aims of its 
founders appears in its pages; probably 
nono was deemed necessary, for tho issue of 
a new literary organ by tho great house of 
Murray was an event that could not fail to 
be known and widely discussed in advance. 
The editorial chair was filled by Dr. Charles 
Edward Appleton, whoso scholarship and 
keen interest in the advancement of learning 
found their fitting outlet in tho planning 
and editing of the now paper. 

Tho first column of Dr. Appleton’s first 
number is headed “The Late Lord Byron. 
It contains an important letter from John 
Murray’s archives, which tho poet wrote in 
August, 1817, at La Mira, near Venice. 
He gavo it to Matthew Gregory Lewis for 
circulation among friends in England. The 
letter is a vigorous protest against the 
attitude of Lady Byron’s legal advisers, 
who had declared that “their lips were 
sealed up ” on the causes of the separation 
between the poet and his wife. “But,” 
writes Byron, “if their lips are sealed 
up, they are not sealed up by me, and 
the greatest favour they can confer upon 
me will be to open them.” He further 
challenges his detractors to say their worst, 
and declares his willingness to discuss the 
affair before any tribunal. This contribution 
is followed by a study of “the uneventful 
life of the personage whom we call Obcr- 
mann ” by Matthew Arnold, and this again 
by a review of the first edition of The Poems 
and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Bvron comes to the front a second time on 
page 8, where, in a letter to the Editor, Mr. 
Murray recounts with circumstantial detail 
tho burning of the poet’s autobiography in 
the drawing-room of 50, Albemarle-street. 
-On tho next page occurs the following 
curious paragraph about “ The Heart of 
Byron ” : 

* • Few are probably aware of the fate of the 
poet’s heart. After his death at Missolonghi, 
in 1824, his body was embalmed and sent to 


England, but tho heart was begged and 
obtained by tlio Greeks, who enclosed it in a 
silver case. Four years later, after the pro¬ 
tracted siege of Missolonghi, a sallying party, 
carrying the relic with them, cut a way, with 
great sacrifice of life, through the Turkish 
lines; but the heart was lost in crossing the 
marshes.” 

Under the heading of Biblical criticism we 
find in this first number a notice of Renan’s 
“ St. Raul,” by J. B. Lightfoot, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Durham. 1 ndcr Science 
and Philosophy conies a review of Dr. Ernest 
Haeckel’s “Natural History of Creation,” 
above the signature of T. H. Huxley. The 
list of contributors to this first number 
includes also tho names of H. N. Oxenham, 
Mark Pattison, and John Conington. The 
death of the last-named scholar is announced 
in the second issue of the Academy, which 
followed the experimental first number at 
an interval of five weeks. 

Not for long did tho Academy retain 
its connexion with Albemarle-street. An 
honest difference in theological views led 
to the separation of publisher and editor; 
and thenceforth Dr. Appleton was solely 
responsible for the policy of the paper, 
which was issued—first, by Messrs, Williams 
& Norgate, and afterwards at its own office 
in Wellington-street, Dr. Appleton con¬ 
ducted the Academy for about ten years, 
■when his lamented death at Luxor, in Upper 
Egvpt, whither he had gone in search of 
health, put an end to a very promising 
career. Two obituary notices of Dr. Apple- 
ton appeared in the Academy of 1 ebruary 22, 
1879. The first, by Prof. Sayce, contained 
tho following simple and sufficient tribute to 
his memorv : 1 * In Dr. Appleton tho cause 
of learning has lost an eager and intrepid 
champion, an active and uncompromising 
leader. His friends have lost more than 
they can well express.” 

Dr. Appleton had been assisted by Mr. 
C. E. Doble, who now succeeded him in the 
editorial chair. Two years later Mr. Doble 
resigned the editorship to accept an im¬ 
portant position at the Clarendon Press; and 
he has since rendered serious services to 
historical learning by editing, under the 
auspices of the Oxford Historical Society, the 
voluminous MSS. in -which Thomas Heame, 
the antiquary, noted down the humours and 
traditions of the University during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

Mr, Doble was succeeded by Mr. James 
Sutherland Cotton, from whoso hands the 
present editor of the Academy receives his 
responsibilities. Mr. Cotton has, therefore, 
edited the Academy for the past sixteen 
years. It has been his constant endeavour 
to conduct the paper on the lines laid down 


by Dr. Appleton in 18G9, while he has 
brought to his task his own ripe scholarship 
and not a little special knowledge. On 
Indian matters Mr. Cotton, who was bom 
in India in 1848, is a recognised authority. 
As editor, Mr. Cotton has had the sympathy 
and loyal support of an army of scholars 
and writers of the first note. For ourselves, 
we desire to acknowledge tho courtesy and 
help which we have received at his hands in 
connexion with tho present changes in tho 
management of the paper. 


SOME PAST CONTRIBUTORS. 

The extracts that follow are from articles 
contributed to the Academy by Matthew 
Arnold, Prof. Huxley, William Morris, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Prof. Tyndall, 
Walter Pater, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“His curiosity was un- 
Matthew Arnold bounded, and he was born 

nil Sumte-Jieure naturalist, earning into 
(Academy, A or. ’ - 

13, 18G9). letters, so often the mere 

domain of rhetoric and futile 
amusement, the ideas and methods of scien¬ 
tific natural inquiry. And this he did while 
keeping in perfection the easo of movement 
and charm of touch which belong to letters 
properly so called, and which giie them 
their unique power of universal penetration 
and propagandism. Man as ho is, and as 
his history and the productions show him, 
was tho object of his study and interest; ho 
strove to find the real data with which, in 
dealing with man and his afiairs, wo have 
to do. Beyond this study ho did not go¬ 
to find tho real data. But he was deter¬ 
mined they should be the real data, and not 
fictitious and conventional data if ho could 
help it. This is what, in our judgment, 
distinguishes him, and makes his work of 
singular use and instructiveness. Most of 
us think that we already possess the data 
required, and have only to proceed to deal 
with human affairs in the light of them. 
This is, as is well known, a thorougldv 
English persuasion. It is what makes a 
keen politician; it is an honour to an 
Englishman, we say, to take part in 
political strife. Solomon says, on tho 
other hand, ‘ It is an honour to a man to 
cease from strife, but every fool will be 
meddling ’ ; and Sainte-Beuve held with 
Solomon. Many of us, again, have prin¬ 
ciples and connexions which are all in all 
to us, and we arrange data to suit them; 
a book, a character, a period of history, 
we sec from a point of view given by our 
principles and connexions, and to tho 
requirements of this point of view wfl 
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make the l>ook, the characters, the period, 
adjust themselves. Sainte-Beuve never did 
so, and criticised with unfailing acuteness 
those who did. 1 Tvcquerillc arrirait arec 
son atonic tout prct; la rial lie tig repond 
pax, cl lex choses tic sc prelent pas d y 
entrer.' ” 


“That proposition is, that 
l‘c , ’f- d. If. tho whole world, living and 

Fundamental llot llvnl o’ ls _ tll ° 
Proposition of of the mutual interaction, 

Evolution.” according to definite laws, 
(Academy, „ . . 

Oct. 9, l.scp.) ot til0 f°rces possessed by 

the molecules of which tiro 
primitive nebulosity of the universe was 
composed. If this he true, it is no less 
certain that the existing world lay, poten¬ 
tially, in tho cosmic vapour; and that a 
sufficient intelligence could, from n know¬ 
ledge of the properties of tho molecules 
of that vapour, have predicted, say, the 
state of the Fauna of Britain in 1869, 
with as much certainty as one can say what 
will happen to the vapour of the breath on 
a cold winter’s day. Consider a kitchen 
clock, which ticks loudly, shows the hours, 
minutes and seconds, strikes, cries ‘ cuckoo,’ 
and perhaps shows the phases of the moon. 
When the clock is wound up, all the pheno¬ 
mena which it exhibits are potentially con¬ 
tained in its mechanism, and a clever clock- 
maker could predict all it will do after an 
examination of its structure. If the evolu¬ 
tion theory is correct, the molecular structure 
of the cosmic gas stands in the same relation 
to the phenomena of the world as the con¬ 
struction of the clock to its phenomena.” 


„ “A mediocre sonnet is 

on the Sonnets mol '° 1,atoful to gods nnd 
of Dante men than any other versified 

Gabriel Rossetti mediocrity, a crabbed one is 

h/ 4 , H K 1870). llavll, ‘ v t0 rPad tllan an T 

other form of crabbed verse; 
and complete success is not common even 
when the thought is not over deep ; but to 
express some deep piece of thought or feeling 
completely and with beauty in tho narrow 
limits of fourteen lines, nnd in such a way that 
no line should bo useless or barren of some 
reflex of the main idea ; to leave tho due 
impression of tho whole thought on the 
mind by tho weight and beauty of the 
ending; and to do all this without losing 
simplicity, without affectation of any kind, 
and with exquisite choiceness of diction and 
rhyme, is as surely a very groat achieve¬ 
ment, ami among the things most worth 
doing, as it is exceedingly rare to find done : 
fall short of this highest standard, and they 
seem withal tho most natural and purest 
expression of the peculiar mysticism spoken 
of above.” 


“ Above all ideal person- 
Dante Gabriel alitios with which the poet 
Rossetti on Poetry mugt lf . arn p, i.lentifv hilll- 
aml Uriah rs . . , 

(Academy. so *h there is one supremely 

Feh. 1, 1871). real whic his the most imper¬ 
ative of all; namely, that of 
his reader. And tho practical watchfulness 
needed for such assimilation is as much a 
gift and instinct as is the creative grasp of 
alien character. It is a spiritual contact 
hardly conscious yet ever renewed, nnd 
which must be a part of the very act of 
production. Among the greatest English 
singers of the past, perhaps four only 
have possessed this assimilative power 
in pure perfection. These are Chaucer, 
Shakespere, Byron, nnd Burns; and to 
their names tho world may probably 
add in the future that of William 
Morris.” 


“ Brothers in intellect, 
Prof. Tyndall Davy and Faraday, how- 
"" himiil"!/ ever, could never have be- 
(Acaiikmy, come brothers in feeling; 
May 14, 1870.) their characters were too 
unlike. Davy loved the 
pomp nnd circumstance of fame; Faraday 
tho inner consciousness that he had fairly 
won renown. They were ' both proud men. 
But with Davy pride projected itself into the 
outer world ; while with Faraday it became 
a steadying nnd dignifying inward force. 
In one great particular they agreed. Each 
of them could have turned his science to 
immense commercial profit, but neither of 
them did so. The noble excitement of 
research, and the delight of discovery, con¬ 
stituted their reward. I commend them to 
tho reverence which great gifts greatly 
exercised ought to inspire. They were both 
ours; and through tho coming centuries, 
England will bo able to point with just 
pride to the possession of such men.” 


“ That sense of tho com- 
M alter Pater on i • . i l i 

■■ The He unis- fdex interdependence on each 

sauce in Italy.” other of all historical con- 
(Academy, ditions is one of the guid- 

July 31, 18(6). j n g fights of the modem 
historical method, and Mr. Symoiuls 
abundantly shows how thoroughly he has 
mastered this idea. And yet on the same 
background, out of tho same general con¬ 
ditions, products emerge, the worldliness 
of which is the chief thing to be noticed. 
The spirit of the Renaissance proper, the 
Renaissance as a humanistic movement, on 
which it may be said this volume does not 
profess to touch, is as unlike tho spirit of 
Alexander VI. • ns it is unlike Savonarola. 
Alexander VI. has more in common with 
Ezzelino da Romano, that fanatical hater of 


human life in the middle age, than with 
Tasso or Lionardo. The Renaissance is an 
assertion of liberty, indeed, but of liberty 
to see nnd feel those things tho seeing and 
feeling of which generate not the barbarous 
ferocity of temper, the savage and coarse 
tastes of the Renaissance Popes, but a 
sympathy with life everywhere, even in its. 
weakest and most frail manifestations. 
Sympathy, appreciation, a sense of latent 
claims in things which even ordinary good 
men pass rudely by—these on the whole 
are tho characteristic traits of its artists^ 
though it may be still true that ‘ aesthetic 
propriety rather than strict conceptions of 
duty ruled the conduct even of tho best ’ • 
and at least they never ‘ destroyed pity in 
their souls ! ’ ” 


“It was a fortunate idea 
Robert Louis to extricate from so much 
Stevenso" that was purely local, purely 

Oli “ 1 he tomedi/ , . 1 ; 

Of the Fortes temporary, and often enough 
A rnbrosiaiiue." in ill-humour, all that seemed 
Selected by John permanently human in Wil- 

(Academy.VoG/ son ’ 8 f octes - , IW P°°l >le 
22, 1876). nowadays would take tho 
trouble to go through the- 
fruit of these ten years of high pressure 
literary action. Of the few who did so,, 
most would feel a strange weariness and 
despair creep over them among these war¬ 
fares of the dead. Bygone personalities have 
an odd smack of tho grave ; and we feel 
moved to turn the tables on the high- 
stepping satirist, and remind him, with 
sometliing of the irony of country head¬ 
stones, that not only they, but he—not only 
the rejected Whiglings, but the redoubtable 
Kit North—point the moral of dust to dust. 
But of tho more perennial part, picked 
skilfully from among this detritus of old 
literary and political convulsions, Mr. 
Skelton has erected what is perhaps tho- 
most durable monument to Wilson’s fame 
that we possess. In it we find the immortal 
trio at their best throughout. From be¬ 
ginning to end their meetings are inspired 
nnd sanctified by Bacchus and Apollo. 
North can always lay aside his crutch; 
Tickler is always six feet high ; and tho 
Shepherd is always the Shepherd. For 
how is it possible to praise that adorable 
creation but in terms of himself ? He is the 
last expression of sophisticated rusticity; 
at once a poet, a journalist, a Scotchman, 
and a Shepherd; oscillating between Bums 
and the Daily Telegraph in things literary; 
and in things moral occupying all sorts of 
intermediate stations between a prize fighter 
and l’eden the Prophet. If it were lawful 
to marry words of so incongruous a strain, 
we might classify him as a Presbyterian 
Faun.” 
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THE SEVEN SEAS. 

The Seven Seas, and Other Verses. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. (Methuen & Co.) 

R. RUDYARD KIPLING is surely 
not mocking any one in heaven or 
on earth when ho consecrates his work to 
tho God of Things as They Are. He 
means it; he is responsible for the plain 
report of his own candid sight of things. 
Such an erect attitude as some men have 
taken in the face of outer nature, con¬ 
fessing the whole truth, not complaining, 
not exaggerating, professors of neither 
optimism nor pessimism, dwelling in no 
fool’s paradise, not desperate, not foolishly 
cheerful, courageous, without illusion, 
without ill-temper, thinkers of the thought 
that comes by observation—that is Mr. 
Kipling’s position and that his character, 
not merely in face of nature, of seasons, of 
vegetation, tempests, hunting, prey, and 
death in the woods, but in face of men and 
money, commerce, war, slang, violence, 
wayfaring, and the exploitation of the round 
world. He is serious, in the only sense 
that ho would consider worthy of practice, 
of respect, and of attention; ho is truthful, 
simple, and a confessor of the actual. A 
little paltering with things as they are 
not, and he would immediately lose the 
seriousness that is the very cause of his 
work. A little sentimentality, and he 
would be trivial; a little solemnity and his 
seriousness would be forfeited ; a moment 
of reluctance, of half-heart, of disguise, of 
exaggeration, or of gloom, and bis work 
would fall into the old weak feeling, or, 
more lamentably, into the new Colonial 
rollick—and, in a word, he would not be 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. And he being what 
ho is, securely enough, it behoves us to 
clear our minds of cant, so that wo may 
road him aright; especially is it well to 
refuse all suspicion of allegory or of 
dramatic shamming in anv manner. Mr. 
Kipling is to be read straightforward and 
simply. Face to face with such a world, 
simple and corrupt, elementary and too 
civilised, you will not fail to see more 
human humour, human sorrow, human 
courage, and mere humanity, than the 
ordinary reader has heart for. 

It is hard to say that the sea-songs 
are better than the barrack-room ballads. 
But they have their own fresh breath, 
and the others breathe canteen. It is as 
brilliantly clever to make verses breathe 
canteen as to make them breathe the ice¬ 
floe and the salt; but there is more in the 
sea-songs, not only of the elements of 
nature, but of the elements of man ; or, at 
least, there is more apparent. Tho soldier 
is primitive enough ; but the sailor is so, 
more visibly’; and the trader, too, amid 
intricate and rotten conditions, is yet between 
the deep and the sky. There is solitude in 
the sea-songs. Moreover, tho movement 
which is in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s power 
has further flight. It is sensible on the 
march, but when it takes wings round the 
waterside of the world it is better worth 


while. Never before has verse so outsailed 
the cloud and outraced the wave as his. 
It is not only that the rhythm of The Seven 
Seas is almost all written in time, with a 
fine use of quantity—a full beat to each 
syllable at the end of certain recurring 
lines—he has the very heart of movement, for 
the lack of which no metrical scienco could 
atone. He goes far because he can. There 
are some painters in -whose hands no attitude 
of running rims; it is the hand that is at 
fault, and has never grasped the heart of 
the matter because it could not. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is at his best in a 
long poem with a strong subject. “Tho 
Merchantmen ” is among his best; so is 
“ Mulholland’s Contract,” which is only just 
too long to quote, and as profound ns it is 
simplo; so is that plea for a rescinding of 
tho Judgment Day word, “There shall be 
no more sen,” “The Last Chantey.” “ The 
First Chantey ” needs a second reading, 
nnd repays it. In “Anchor Song,” which 
is a magnificent bit of long-syllable versifi¬ 
cation, we have, in sea-slang, a passion of 
sailing all the wilder that it is free from 
heroic words. The work is less happy in 
the “ Song of the Cities,” still less in the 
“ Native Born,” of which it is hard to 
forgive the pleonasm of the title. From 
the magnificent “ Rhyme of the Three 
Sailors,” which, being alive with its story, 
ought not to be mutilated by quotation, it 
is yet impossible not to quote something : 

“ The great man-seal haul back to the sea and 
no man knows their path. 

Then dark they lie and stark they lie—• 
rookery, dune, and floe, 

And the Northern Lights come down o’ 
nights to dance with the houseless snow ; 

And God Who clears the grounding berg 
and steers the grinding floe, 

He hears the cry of the little kit-fox and the 
wind along the snow. 

But since our women must walk gay and 
money buys their gear, 

The sealing-boats they filch that way at 
hazard year by year. 

English they lie and Japauee that hang 
on the Brown Bear’s flank, 

And some be Scot, but the worst, God wot, 
and the boldest thieves, bo Yank.” 

Fine as this is, it is a little marred bv the 
sham-antique “God wot.” But how won¬ 
derful this gathering close of nations, drawn, 
pressed together in that dark solitude by the 
very shape of tho world, led together by 
the converging of tho lines of the earth’s 
degrees, because the subtle pole is not far 
off, where the four quarters of the world are 
one. The many nations in their hunting 
peep, as it were, over the shoulders of the 
world, and are startled to find one another 
all near at hand. They peer into one 
another’s faces. The threo who meet in 
the Rhyme are all seal-thieves, giving the 
slip to the Muscovite. It is a cruel story, 
full of life and full, also, of death. From 
“ A Song of the English ” shall be taken a 
line that is a better commentary on Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling than all a critic intends 
to say: 

“ We are neither children nor gods, but men in 
a world of men.” 

Of the j Barrack-Room Ballads, one of the 
best might have belonged to the former half 


of the book — “ Soldier and Sailor Too.’ 
This is a poem springing with spirit; Mr. 
Kipling uses its common words as though 
they were the weapons, the fire, and the 
crowns of war—nnd these, indeed, he makes 
them. “Back to the Army Again” is one 
of the songs from within the barrack-room, 
which, for tho first time, told the world so 
much six or seven years ago in the pages 
of the National Observer. A man who has 
done his six years’ service returns to the 
army because he cannot keep out of it— 
not only for the love of the service, but 
(Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells the truth) for 
the reason that life is difficult or impossible 
to him outside, with “Reserve” against him 
and no trade learnt. The non-commissioned 
officer, the very army tailor, know what 
manner of man it is who has come to 
“ learn tho damned old goose-step ” with 
the other new recruits : 

“ The sergeant arst no questions, but "e winked 
the other eye, 

’E sez to me, ‘ Shun! ’ an’ I shunted, the 
same as in days gone by ; 

For ’e saw the set o’ my shoulders, an’ I 
couldn't ’elp ’oldin’ straight 

When me an’ the other rookies come under 
tho barrick gate. 

* * * * * 

“ I smolt the smell o’ tho barricks, I ’eard tho 
bugles go; 

I ’eard tho feet on the gravel—tho feet o’ the 
men what drill— 

An’ I sez to my flutterin’ ’eart-strings, I sez 
to ’em, ‘ Peace, be still’! ” 

All this, including the man’s intensely 
English and vulgar bit of final burlesque of 
his own feeling, is fine realisation. And this 
is tho moral: 

“ ’Oo’s there ? 

A man that’s too good to bo lost to you, 

A man that is ’andled an’ made— 

A man that will pay what ’e cost you 

In lcamin’ the others their trade—parade 

You’re droppin’ the pick of the Army 
Because you don't ’elp ’em remain, 

But drives ’em to cheat to get out o’ the street 
An’ back to the Army again! ” 

Tho common, courageous, not unconscious 
—nay, perfectly conscious—pathos of tho 
men who are setting out for death, in 
the “Birds o’ Prey March,” and tho heroic 
rowdy patience of “ Cholera Camp,” are con¬ 
trasts to the theme of “That Day.” Has an 
author a right to such a subject ns this 
last, or ns that of “ Shut-Eye Sentry” ? Not 
to have these two pieces would be a loss—a 
gap in the records of dramatic imagination 
—so strongly has the author gripped his 
matter with both hands. Nevertheless— 
Mr. Kipling has done it before, and not 
once nor twice nor thrice—he is giving 
away the professional secret, nnd not his 
own professional secret, but another man’s, 
and that other man the man whose pro¬ 
fession he has set himself to watch, more 
or less in confidence, or at least in a fellow¬ 
ship bom of circumstances. “ That Day ” is 
the story of a cowardly regiment in flight; 
the other poem just named is the story of 
the implicit or constructive perjury of thirty 
sergeants, forty-one corporals, and. 900 rank 
and file to save their orderly officer from a 
charge of drunkenness. The other matter 
is the most important, of course. “The 
papers ’id if'’hnclsome*” says tho private 
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who wishes he ha<l died before he had seen 
that day. Mr. Rudyard Kipling limy reply 
that he too “ ’ides it ’andsome,” in so much 
as he leaves name and date in darkness ; he 
may also aver that all ho has told is told 
with a purpose—a purpose regarding young 
soldiers, or tho system of reserves, or what 
not. True; and we would leave the question 
ns we find it. It is a question that must 
ho asked, and that has not boon answered. 
“The army knows,” he says himself; then 
the army is able to draw its own conclusions 
whether in regard to tho system of recruit¬ 
ing, tho time of sendee, or whatever may 
enter into tho matter. The army, that is, 
does not depend for the moral upon a 
civilian’s ballad. But what a ballad! 
Writer and reader run with the man, their 
humanity is implicated; and if it is once 
compromised—in this profoundly human 
book—in piteous dishonour, it is twenty 
times committed to piteous but heroic 
honour. 


MR. KIPLING’S SEACRAFT. 

By a Sailor. 

M r. RUDYARD KIPLING cannot be 
said to have had more than a vun¬ 
limited experience of maritime matters. A 
trip to India in a P. nndO. steamer, a voyage 
in a coaster, or a six days’ race across the 
“herring-pond” in an Atlantic liner, does 
not give a man—unless he possesses a most 
remarkable faculty for observation—much 
opportunity for grasping the inner secrets 
of a sailor’s life, or of making that, close 
acquaintance with Nature which is the 
peculiar privilege of those who “ go down 
to the sen in ships.” Yet, curious to relate, 
Mr. Kipling is no longshore poet. Rather 
does ho show a most extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of every phase of sea-life, not merely 
cursory, but of a thoroughly correct and 
technical character. His theme is ns wide- 
reaching as tho great ocean itself. He 
writes as boldly of the severely prosaic 
engine-room, with its tangle of complicated 
machinery, as he does of a sealer’s life in 
tho Arctic regions, ne appears, in fact, 
positively to revel in technicalities, and let 
it be said at once that in not one single 
instance throughout this latest string of 
poems can he bo accused of sacrificing 
accuracy for the sake of poetic expression. 

The secret of his success probably lies in 
tho fact that he always goes straight to the 
fountain - head for his information. What 
he knows of barracks he loams from Tommy 
Atkins himself, and his knowledge of life 
on a man-of-war or merchant - ship he has 
straight from tho lips of tho seaman with 
whom he foregathers on shore. To learn 
the inner life of a native of India ho spent 
nights of awful discomfort in tho stifling 
opium dens of Lahore, and he would, there¬ 
fore, probably not shrink from a trip in the 
foulest Nova-Scotian “blue noser” for the 
sake of bringing himself in touch with the 
quips and cranks of a merchantman’s lower 
dock. His mind can best be compared 
in acquisitiveness to a sleepless octopus, 
always gathering in something with each 
of its tentacles. Had he been in the Navy, 


he would have made a splendid member 
of the Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty. Fortunately, however, for 
himself and his countrymen, his wonder¬ 
ful faculty for picking up accurate informa¬ 
tion is afforded wider and better scope than 
would be afforded by any number of 
confidential Blue-books. 

There are two thoughts that must in¬ 
evitably rise in tho mind of any sailor who 
reads The Seven Seas for the first time— 
wonder at tho “ knowledge of the ropes ” 
evinced by a writer who is only a civilian, 
and delight at the manner in which he 
treats everyday objects and incidents of a 
life at sea. We have had enough and to 
spare of songs about “ tho wet sail ” and 
“the flowing sheet,” of “saucy frigntes ” 
and “snow-white canvas”—and, most of 
all, of “ Jack and his Poll ” on shore. 
Rudyard Kipling either leaves all these sub¬ 
jects alone, or deals with them in a candid 
and matter-of-fact style. And ho is right. 
Since Ritalin wrote his soul-stirring ballads, 
our ships and crews have undergone a mar¬ 
vellous transformation, and no poet has, 
until now, dared to follow them into their 
new quarters. The kick of the screw has 
frightened all the romance out of them. 
Yet at last we have found a poet or ballad- 
writer—what you will—who is able and 
willing to paint the truly modem ship and 
seaman with colours of poetry. There is 
the spirit of romance in every sailor’s heart, 
and often must one of them have hoped, as 
he listened on a still night to the measured 
throb of tho engines beneath his feet, that 
one day a poet would arise who would be 
clever and bold enough to express fittingly 
the thoughts which those sounds raised 
within him, but to which his rough, un¬ 
tutored mind was unable to give true 
expression. 

“ From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see 
Thy hand, O God—• 

Predestination in the stride o’ yon conuectin’- 
rod.” 

In those few words Mr. Kipling says 
what many a man has felt, but has never 
yet been able to express. Steam has found 
its poet at last, though Mr. Kipling him¬ 
self modestly disclaims such a position. He 
says: 


Let no one affirm after reading such lines 
as these that steam spoils romance at sea. 
Mr. Kipling does not make the movements 
of the engines work to suit his rhyme. On 
the contrary, ns any engineer will own, 
ho shows a startling regard for technical 
accuracy. His verses give a strictly correct 
description of the movements of a steamer’s 
engines, and out of this seemingly hopelessly 
prosaic material he forges a rhyme which is 
as full of true poetic feeling as any which 
has ever yet been penned in honour of 
bending spurs and bellying canvas. 

And it is not only of steam that he sings. 
In “ M’Andrew’s Hymn,” the poem from 
which the foregoing lines are taken, and 
which from a sailor’s standpoint is by far 
the finest in the book, he deals "with other 
elements of a modem seaman’s life. Jack 
has often been accused of having a wife in 
each port, but we must go back to the 
ballads of the latter part of the last century 
before wo find his adventures dealt with in 
such outspoken — and let it be admitted 
faithful—manner as by our poet in the 
verses before us. His habit of calling a 
spade a spade will, however, be forgiven by 
anyone, however prudish, who possesses the 
slightest soul for poetry. The old Scotch 
engineer who soliloquises on all his past 
peccadilloes, shows a wide acquaintance 
with places which compare unfavourably, 
to say the least of it, with his beloved city 
of Glasgow; and those whose rovings over 
the waters have led them to ports in the 
Far East will be tho first to acknowledge 
the accuracy which the author brings to 
bear on events which may be classed as 
incidents accidental to a sailor’s profession. 

There is only one poem out of the fifty- 
two included in this volume that deals with 
the Royal Navy, and that with only one, 
though worthy, branch of it. The Marine, 
probably because of his affinity to the 
author’s beloved “ Tommy Atkins,” is the 
poet’s theme: 


“ Soz ’e, ‘I'm a Jolly—'Er Majesty's Jolly — 
soldier an’ sailor too 1 ’ 

Now ’is work begins by Gawd knows when, 
and ’is work is never through ; 

’E isn’t one of the rcg’lar Line, nor ’e isn’t 
one of the crew. 

’E’s a kind of a giddy harumfrodite—soldier 
and sailor too ! ” 


“Lord, send a man like Robbie Bums to sing 
the Song o’ Steam ! 

To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon 
orchestra sublime 

"Whaurto—uplifted like the Just—the tail- 
rods mark the time. 

The crank-throws give the double bass, the 
feed-pumps sobs an’ heaves, 

An’ now the inuin eccentrics start their quarrel 
on the sheaves: 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking 
link-head bides, 

Till — hear that note P — the rod’s return 
wliings glimmerin’ through the guides. 

They’re all awa! True beat, full power, the 
clangin’ chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ 
dynamoes. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, 
decreed, 

To work, Ye’ll note, at any tilt an’ overy rate 
o’ speed.” 


Now that Mr. Kipling has placed his foot 
on what may be termed the bridge between 
the two services, it may bo hoped that he 
will go still farther and trend what is nowa¬ 
days almost virgin ground. Let him bo 
assured that if ho can find romance in the 
engine-room of a liner, he will discover 
plenty of promising material for his lyre 
in the battery or turret of a man-of-war. 
A poet who can describe without a fault the 
weighing, catting, and fishing of an anchor as 
ho does in the stirring “Anchor Song” need 
not be frightened by hydraulic rammers or 
Whitehead torpedoes. In The Seven Seas 
we find tho merchant service lifted out of 
its sordid, prosaic surroundings into an 
atmosphere of romance and poetry. Let 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling come now among 
our naval officers and bluejackets. They 
and their ships are surely worthy of his pen. 
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NANSEN’S LIFE. 

Fridtiof Nansen, 1801-90. By W. C. 
Brdgger & Nordahl Bolfsen. Translated 
bv William Archer. Illustrations and 
Maps. (Longmans.) 

T HIS is a biography not merely of Nansen 
the explorer, lint of Nansen the national 
hero. As such no incident is too petty, no 
domestic touch too trivial, to find an honoured 
place in it. We in England, who have per¬ 
haps a higher appreciation of Nansen’s 
exploits and intrepid character than any 
other people but his own, have not yet 
linked him with the stars; and in some 
respects this apotheosis by his countrymen 
may seem overdone and premature. After 
all, Nansen is still ft young man; his 
greatest achievements may lie before him. 
What he has done is good; but better 
remains, and better has been done. Indeed, 
at the date when Prof. Brdgger and his 
comrade gave this biography to the world, 
it was still uncertain whether Nansen had 
succeeded at all in his last quest—the one 
where so many have failed—and wh ether 
he or his men would ever come back 
alive. Fortune has justified them in this 
respect, and now the chief complaint 
wo have to make against their narra¬ 
tive is that it stops short at the very 
point where our curiosity (pace the Bail;/ 
Chronicle ) is most sorely whetted. For this 
reason it is not to be taken ns the final word 
on Nansen, but only ns a preparation for 
the interesting, and by recent accounts most 
lucrative, work which he himself is writing. 

Wo have already remarked upon the 
conscientious thoroughness with which this 
biography has been prepared. Every scrip 
and scrap of family history has been brought 
forward; every city visited by the hero has 
been searched for impressions ; every piece 
of contemporary history or science connected 
with his explorations has been swept into 
its capacious meshes. The biological work 
of Nansen, little known outside the circle 
of specialists, is fully described in a mono¬ 
graph by Prof. Gustav Betzius. The 
history of arctic exploration is condensed 
by Aksel Arstal. Prof. Mohn adds a 
chapter on the arctic voyages of Norwegians, 
and another authority describes the condition 
of Greenland up to Nansen’s conquest. Of 
such material is the'hero’s halo woven; and 
then there is the description, evidently a life¬ 
like and faithful one, of the man himself. We 
have him first as a child, hunting squirrels 
with bow and arrow, cutting himself on the 
ice, and becoming a great proficient at 
Ski- ing. His upbringing was of the 
homely, Spartan kind that prevails in 
Norway, distinguished only by extra 
hardihood and by an entire carelessness 
as to the comforts of life. Long fishing 
excursions, in which he forgot about food, 
or hazardous ascents of snow mountains, 
were his principal relaxations from the 
monotony of home and school-life. Never¬ 
theless, in 1880 he took a good degreo in 
natural science, and embraced zoology as 
his future object. By the advice of a 
University professor, he began his studies 
with a sealing expedition in the polar regions. 
Copious extracts from early joumaLs givo 


his first impressions of the wonderful 
northern desert: 

“ The Polar Sea is a thing of itself, unlike 
everything elso. and above all unlike what one 
is apt to imagine. I had conceived it to be a 
world of huge ice-mountains, where splendid 
towers and shimmering pinnacles soared 
heavenwards on every side, in every possible 
shape and hue, varied by vast unbroken fields 
of ice. But I found nothing of this. What I 
did find was flat white floes of drift-ice rock¬ 
ing on the greenish-blue waves, alternate fog 
and sunshine, storm and calm.” 

On this trip the severe muscular training 
of his boyhood served him in good stead. 
He became a magnificent hunter of bears, 
running, diving, splashing through the ice 
pools in chase of his savage quarry, and 
taking no harm where other men would have 
died. To his invulnerable good health he 
added a sound belief in Jaeger wear. On 
his return from this expedition Nansen 
became assistant curator at the Bergen 
Museum, under Daniel Cornelius Danielssen, 
and here it was, first, that he began the 
histological study of somo lower orders 
which constitutes his claim to scientific 
recognition. Here it was also that ho slowly 
evolved tho Greenland scheme. Before 
coming to that, it may be interesting to know 
what Nansen’s scientific researches were, as 
without them tho sum of his wide-ranging 
activities could not be considered complete. 
Briefly put, they began with an attempt 
to trace the secondary variations in tho 
myzostoma, a group of parasitic worms, by 
a close microscopic examination of their 
structure and organs. From this he 
took up the nervous system of the in¬ 
vertebrates and sub-vertebrates on a broader 
scale, and in the course of his inquiries 
visited the famous marine laboratory at 
Naples, the birthplace, so to speak, 
of amphioxus. Nansen was so much im¬ 
pressed with the influence and usefulness of 
this, the first institution of its kind in the 
world, that on his return to Norway one of 
his chief cares was to start the establishment 
of similar stations along the Norwegian 
coast. A man who can move Government 
to stir in the cause of science is usually 
a man of considerable perseverance and 
energy, and in this, ns well ns in his ardent 
pursuit of microscopic secrets, we find the 
character of our explorer well displayed. 
After his return from Naples, Nansen worked 
out and demonstrated the law of the bifur¬ 
cation of sensitive nerve-roots, an important 
contribution to histological science which, 
Betzius remarks, ought to bear his name. 
He also studied with success that curious 
hermaphrodite, or sexually-alternating crea¬ 
ture, the »ii/.rine, on the lines of the British 
zoologist, J. T. (not “ G. P.”) Cunningham. 
He had embarked upon a joint research 
into the origin of tho cetaceans as sea 
creatures when the Greenland scheme began 
to monopolise his energies, and from this 
time we find him in close correspondence 
with previous Greenland explorers, with 
Bink and Nordenskiiild especially. Nor- 
denskidld is friendly but sceptical. In the 
country at large, however, the proposal was 
received with considerably more than scep¬ 
ticism. Those who did not utter warnings 
about suicide scoffed vigorously at the plan 


of campaign. A comic paper published the 
following advertisement: 

“ Notice. —-In the month of June next, 
Curator Nansen will givo a snow-slioc 
display, with long jumps, on tho inland 
ico of Greenland. Reserved seats in the 
crevasses. Return ticket unnecessary.” 

Nansen at this date was anything but a 
prophet in his own country. Tho money 
question especially troubled him, and it is 
now rather a soro point in Norway that 
Denmark furnished both tho encouragement 
and the funds. 

The biography tells us nothing of Nansen’s 
crossing of Greenland that readers of his 
own narrative do not already know. That 
it was a splendid feat of endurance and a 
plucky achievement no one disputes. The 
cold was so intense on that vast inland ice- 
plateau, thousands of feet above sea-level, 
that even the woollen socks upon their feet 
wore frozen solid. Storms racked their 
tents to pieces, the sledge ropes burnt their 
shoulders, and, above all, tho party suffered 
intolerably from “ fat hunger,” which no 
one can realise who has not been fed on lean 
pemmican in the arctic regions. Neverthe¬ 
less all turned out as Nansen had planned, 
and when he returned it was no longer ns a 
foolhardy adventurer, but ns a scientific 
explorer of tho first rank. A large space 
is devoted to his triumphant entry into 
Christiania and tho honours that were 
showered upon him. An interesting letter 
from a Copenhagen savant, which is quoted, 
deals with the presentation of the Victoria 
medal by tho Boyal Geographical Society: 

“ If you should hereafter become Com¬ 
mander or Grand Cross of any order what¬ 
soever, you must excuse me if I do not 
congratulate you. Crowds of people have the 
right to wear a ribbon ; but the Victoria medal 
is held by very few, and it s a devilish select 
company it brings you into.” 

From this point onwards the biography is 
mainly concerned with the expedition from 
which Nansen has just come back. A con¬ 
cise but lucid sketch of previous arctic dis¬ 
covery is given, leading up to Nordenskibld’s 
memorable voyage through the North-East 
passage, and the wreck of the Jeannette. 
Anyone looking at a map which embraces 
Greenland and the New Siberian Islands 
will see at a glance the facts which led 
Nansen to form his now famous theory of a 
polar current flowing northward and west¬ 
ward, possibly near the pole, and coming 
down again between Spitzbei-gen and Green¬ 
land, bending at last right round the ex¬ 
treme south point of Greenland to the little 
bench where the drifted remains of the 
Jeannette were found. He may be said to 
have fully proved his theoxy so for as tho 
westward drift is concerned, though he was 
disappointed somewhat as to its northerly 
limits. What his next field of activity may 
be, history has yet to tell; but, according to 
all precedent, he will return to arctic regions 
with renewed avidity. To have heard “ the 
east a-callin’ ” is but mild temptation com¬ 
pared with the fatal fascinations of the cold 
and beautiful north. 

Among tho most interesting features of 
Prof. Brdgger and Herr Bolfsen’s book is, of 
course, the light it throws upon the character 
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of Norway’s hardy and venturous explorer. 
In many ways he is possessed of childlike 
simplicity. The Christmas-tree, always a 
source of delight to Scandinavian children, 
was for him a glorious remembrance never 
to be eclipsed. A common little picture 
won in a raffle is cause enough for a long 
letter home, glowing with childish pleasure 
and belief in his everlasting good luck. He 
was then Curator at the Bergen Museum. 
One of his first thoughts after returning 
from Greenland was to pay a visit to the 
old housekeeper of his boyhood and to own 
up to a childish fib. One of his last, as the 
From was leaving Norway, was to send her 
a line of farewell. Traits like this are in a 
man’s favour, even when success and the 
world’s praise combine to spoil him. Next, 
we see him as the reckless climber, crossing 
the Yosseskavlon by night in the dead of 
winter, a feat that chills the blood of the 
peasants on whom he unexpectedly drops 
down for food. 

The tale of this escapade makes wild 
reading, yet Nansen writes to his father 
grumbling that he was called foolhardy. 
Indeed, ho scarcely realises what foolhardi¬ 
ness is, this young athlete. He is one of 
those men who are stronger than the 
elements, able to battle with storms and 
icy currents, to bear with hunger, to eat 
raw flesh—a veritable scion of the Yiking 
blood. 

We are falling into the Saga vein. His 
biographers themselves call it a Saga—the 
“Fridtiof Saga,” of course—in which Fra 
Eva Nansen, the Ingebiorg of the legend, 
plays no inconsiderable part. 

Of the translation there is little to say. 
Mr. Archer has done his work manfully, 
turning the vigorous Norse idiom into safe 
English prose, except where the humorous 
or expletive passages occur, when the result 
is that mixture of slang and banality to 
which we are accustomed. In their moments 
of excitement the Norwegians appear to give 
vent to a form of expression which sounds 
to us like nonsense. Only occasionally does 
tho hoof of the translator peep out, and 
then it is in little footnotes giving the clue 
to some theatrical allusion, as at the mention 
of I\?or Gynt’s “boyg” on p. 237. Tho 
book is pretty well free from errors, with 
the exception of a few mis-spellings, such 
as “ derilect,” which may bo due to the 
printer. The illustrations and maps are 
good. 


THE WITTY BISHOP. 

The Life and Correspondence of William Connor 
Magee, Archbishop of York, Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. By John Cotter Macdonnell, 
D.D. In2vols. (Isbister & Co.) 

ANON MACDONNELL has presented 
the world in these two volumes with 
tho portrait of a great orator, wit, and 
ecclesiastical statesman, as di’awn by him¬ 
self in letters which the writer probably 
never expected would bo given to the 
public. We see the Bishop in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, if the expression may be per¬ 
mitted, and a very pleasant sight he is. 
Some of the critics have fallen foul of the 
editor for not suppressing those indiscre¬ 


tions into which the Bishop’s pen seems to 
have led him the moment he took it up. 
We, on the contrary, are sincerely glad that 
he bas presented us with a picture of the man 
as he really was, and not ns a pedant might 
think he ought to have been. Moreover, 
wo cannot, for the life of us, see that there 
is anything to complain of after all. The 
letters teem with pungent passages, and are 
lit up with flashes of genuine Celtic wit, but 
there is not a malicious sentence from first 
to last, and we should think poorly of 
tho man who felt wounded by the bright 
badinage in which they abound. Of Dr. 
Mageo himself they give a very pleasant 
idea. Brilliant, hard-headed but soft¬ 
hearted, a glutton for work of every kind, 
and as combative ns a Donnvbrook peasnnt, 
he reveals himself in his letters rather ns 
an ecclesiastical statesman than the chief 
pastor of an Anglican diocese. Not that he 
was not an excellent diocesan—far from it— 
but ho is obviously more in his element 
when he is trying to convince the House of 
Lords than when his energy is directed to 
making some recalcitrant clergyman hear 
reason. Indeed, as the following passage 
from his speech on tho Public AVorship 
Regulation Bill will show, he had a pretty 
strong opinion as to the proper attitude 
which a Bishop ought to assume towards 
those who disputed his authority : 

“We are told that we should govern the 
Church by fatherliness. Now, I must be 
allowed to say there is something very one¬ 
sided in this cry for fatherlincss from the 
Bishops when they meet with no tilialness, and 
I should like to have some reciprocity. When 
a monition is to be flung back in my face, and 
I am told that I am ‘ neither a gentleman nor 
a divine,’ and that ‘ my conversion is to be 
prayed for,’ I must say I should like to see 
a little tilialness on the part of those who 
are demanding this fatherlincss. I honestly 
desire, so far as I can, to bo fatherly towards 
these men. but when I hear this advice given 
to us I am reminded of the solitary instance in 
which a ruler attempted to govern in this 
fatherly fashion, and that his name was Eli, 
while his sons were Hoplini and Phincas.” 

Being what ho was, it is unfortunate that 
his occupation of the Archiopiscopal See of 
York was not long enough to give any 
opportunities for tho exercise of his great 
powers of statesmanship. While Bishop of 
Peterborough he won tho reputation of 
being among tho foremost orators of his 
time : we cannot but believe that, had length 
of days been granted him at York, he would 
have made his Primacy memorable for 
statesmanship of the highest kind. 

Perhaps there is nothing in theso letters 
that strikes tho reader more forcibly than 
his intense love of fighting for its own sake. 
Ho simply could not sit still, in tho House of 
Lords or anywhere else, when he felt that an 
adversary had given him an opening, and, 
suadente diabolo ,—to use the phrase ho so 
often employs—ho must speak whatever the 
cost. As he says himself, “When I get a 
determination of speech to the head, nothing 
but speaking will relieve me, nnd I speak 
accordingly, good or evil as the case may 
be.” Sometimes he seems to havo felt 
ashamed at his own sharpness of tongue, as 
in the famous instance when ho compared 


the action of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
on sisters-in-law (who were to cease to be 
such in order that they might care for the 
children) to that of Irish landlords towards 
their tenants. They were to be “evicted as 
sisters-in-law, but put in as caretakers.” 
What a delightful bit of self-revelation is 
his explanation of the use of this metaphor ! 
“It rose to my mouth like a loose cork to 
the top of a bottle, and I could not get on 
with the pouring out of my speech until it 
popped out.” In all matters concerning the 
future of the Church in relation to tho 
State, and in estimating the trend of modem 
politics, Dr. Magee seems to have been a 
convinced pessimist. He had no faith that 
the Anglican Church woidd bo able to 
weather the storm which had overwhelmed 
her sister in Ireland. 

“ Courtship,” he said, “Marriage, and Divorce 
without alimony, sum up all Church and State 
relations. In the first stage the State is 
heathen and hostile; in the second, Christian 
and friendly, often subservient and lavish, like 
an uxorious bridegroom. In the third stage the 
State is non-Christian, latitudinarian, stingy', 
and tyrannical ; like tho same bridegroom 
grown old and hard, cutting down the pin- 
money', quibbling about the settlements, und 
impatient for a release; unfaithful, too, now 
und then, and generally disposed to set up a 
harem of all sorts.” 

His attitude towards the growth of de¬ 
mocracy may be seen from the following 
extract, taken, it is true, from a letter written 
during the days of the Bulgarian agitation, 
but not tho less expressive of his settled 
mind ; 

“ Surely of all governments that by hgsterirs 
is the worst, and England is being more and 
more governed by the hysteria of half-educated 
men and women. The aristocratic oligarchy of 
tho last century was selfish and short-sighted 
as regards domestic policy'; but it was cool, 
far-seeing, and prompt as regards foreign 
policy. The boorish voter who sustained that 
aristocracy and squirearchy was dull and im¬ 
passive, and open to bribery' and beer; but 
he was stolid and bovine, and never got into 
a fury except against the Pope. But your 
modern, half-taught, newspaper-reading, plat- 
form-haunting, discussion-club frequenter, con¬ 
ceited, excitable, nervous product of modern 
town artisan life is a most dangerous animal. 
Ho loves rant and cant and fustian, and loves, 
too, the power for the masses that all this rant 
and cant is aiming at, and he seems to be 
rapidly becoming the great riding power in 
England. Well, you and I are in our fifty- 
seventh years. Let our children look to it. 
But the England of thirty years hence, if Dr. 
Cumming will let the world last so long, will 
surely be tho nastiest residence conceivable for 
any'one, save infidel prigs and unsexed women,’. 

It is evident that the estimate which he 
formed of himself just thirty years before 
this was written, had justified itself. He 
writes to Canon Macdonnell: “You are a 
smooth man, and will get through the world 
happilv; I am a hairy man, and am dragged 
through the world wrong end foremost, so 
that my hair is all on end.” Truly, his 
“ hair was all on end ” to the last. 

A Life of Dr. Magee could hardly fail to 
abound in good stories, and the present 
editor of his correspondence has happily not 
thought it necessary to suppress those which 
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the Bishop told himself. Here is one which 
is so good that we make no apology for 
another quotation. It should he said that 
the tale dates from the days of agrarian 
trouble in Ireland. 

“An Irish country girl came or wrote—I 
forgot which—to an Irish Q.C. to make a claim 
for ‘justice.’ The injustice she complained of 
was this: the League promised £40 to the 
tenants in such a house for resisting eviction. 
‘ Now I was the girl that split the policeman’s 
head with a spade-handle, and I got nothing ; 
and Bridget Malonv got a lot of the money and 
she only threw a little boiling water on him. I 
only want justice agin her.’ ” 

Dr. Magee did not in the least mind a 
happy phrase directed against himself, and 
is as ready to turn the lough against 
himself as against an opponent. He even 
quotes with obvious delight a criticism 
which he hears the Bishop of Cork has 
made upon his Congress Sermon at Dublin 
in 1882—that “it had not enough Gospel 
in it to -tare a tom-tit .” Passages liko those 
we hnve quoted abound in these really 
delightful volumes, yet it would bo unfair 
to say that they give anything like the 
picture of the whole man as revealed in his 
letters. We find, on the contrary, plenty of 
references to hard and anxious work, and 
no reader could rise from their perusal 
without realising that William Connor 
Magee was something much more than an 
orator and a wit. Canon Mnedonnell has 
done his work as a biographer well in 
letting tho Bishop show the other and more 
real side of his character as well ns that 
which he was accustomed to display to 
the world. Sometimes these bits of self- 
revelation are so intimate that wo feel a 
sense of uneasiness at seeing them in print 
at all. Yet wo would not have been without 
them. I)r. Magee was of all men the most 
free from cant, and with such a man there 
is always a danger lest the world should 
judge him wrongly, or at least incompletely, 
if it sees only that which ho intended for 
its eyes. By presenting us with these 
letters, written ns they were for no eye but 
that of an old and intimate friend, Canon 
Macdonnell has made tho Bishop do justice 
to himself. The result is a charming book, 
and we only regret that tho decay of letter- 
writing makes it extremely unlikely that we 
shall read many more of the same kind. 


TO TIMBUC’TOO. 

Timhuctoo the Mysterious. By Felix Dubois. 
Translated from tho French by Diana 
White. With 153 Illustrations. (Heine- 
niann.) 

I T would be difficult to overrate the im¬ 
portance of this book to the student of 
geography, or of foreign and colonial politics, 
or even to the many who are interested in all 
that concerns Africa. But for others—the 
greater number—it is different. To them 
Timhuctoo suggests absurd rhymes merely, 
or has associations bizarre, frivolous, or worth¬ 
less. It wall take repeated surgical operations 
to eradicate from the brains of most people 
that Timhuctoo is not a joke. The work of 
Felix Dubois wil he as effectual as several 


operations. It will for one thing awake 
them to the fact that where Englishmen 
have for a century at least tried and failed 
a Frenchman has succeeded, and succeeded 
completely; and for another thing, it will 
confront them fully with the astonishing 
and disagreeable news that Timhuctoo, the 
city of greatest strategical and commercial 
importance in the Western Soudan, which 
has been desired and sought after by Europe 
for two hundred years—that it and all the 
country round are in the hands of the French. 

Since England possessed Tangier in the 
days of Charles II., and France established 
a footing on tho Senegal, Timhuctoo has 
sounded in the ears of European traders in 
Western Africa ns synonymous with wealth, 
gaiety, and mystery. It has been tho ambi¬ 
tion of every African traveller to penetrate 
there, but scarce one until now has succeeded. 
Mungo Park in 1805 tried and succeeded, 
but with a barren success, for he was drowned 
in the Niger between Timhuctoo and the 
sea; Major Laing in 1825, with all tho 
prestige of an English Government agent, 
took three years in the expedition from 
Tripoli across the desert and reached Tiin- 
buctoo, but was murdered on leaving it; 
Bene Caillie, a poor Frenchman, who 
travelled as a Mussulman, tried about the 
same time as Major Laing, succeeded, and 
wrote a book; Davidson (the friend of Sir 
John Drummond Hay) in 1836 ventured 
bv way of Morocco, but was murdered; 
Richardson, another Government agent, 
made the attempt in 1850, by the route 
Major Laing had taken, but died in 
the desert; a German companion of his, 
Doctor Barth, succeeded in reaching the 
famous city, but, for reasons of state, never 
stirred out of doors nil the while he was 
there, and therefore he wrote little of any 
value about Timhuctoo on his return; 
the late Joseph Thomson was planning an 
expedition to Timhuctoo when be died, but 
since the egregious Bartli no one has reached 
Timhuctoo and returned to tell tho tale, save 
this Frenchman Felix Dubois, and his task 
has been made easy, because ho was under 
the aegis of his occupying countrymen all 
tho way, his route being the only sensible 
one—that by way of the (Senegal, which was 
advocated by Louis XIY.’s great Minister, 
Colbert. And thus it works out that the 
only travellers who have returned in the 
course of two hundred years to tell anything 
of worth concerning Timhuctoo hnve been 
two Frenchmen. 

Even for the uninstructed, it needs only that 
they should tnke a good map and note the 
position of Timhuctoo, on the edge of the 
Sahara, and at the top of the great bend of 
the Niger, to understand that it must be for 
Africa a town of vast importance. And 
when it is known that the Niger is almost as 
long as the Mississippi, and for most months 
of the year rolls almost as vast a flood as 
that great river, and, moreover, that it rises 
as regularly and with greater width and 
plenitude than the Nile, and that the 
country thus enriched and made accessible 
is quite habitable by Europeans (“Were it 
not for the unaccustomed proportions of the 
river and the marvellous sun,” says M. 
Dubois, “there would be nothing specially 
tropical about this country”), then surely it 


will be allowed that Timhuctoo (and now 
France) commands and taps a territory that 
will prove to be of the greatest importance 
to Europe, and that is five or six times as 
big ns France itself. 

About this magnificent and mysterious 
land M. Felix Dubois has much to tell, 
which for our part wo have found so pro¬ 
foundly interesting that we have not thought 
in reading whether ho writes well or ill, or 
whether he has been well or ill translated— 
though on reflection we think ho must both 
write well and be sufficiently translated for 
the agreeable result of attention to those 
details to have been smoothed away. Not 
the least thing of moment he tells us is 
that Timhuctoo is not the greatest or most 
interesting town of that region, but Jeno 
—a name tho echo of wliich is found in 
our “Coast of Guinea” and our “Guinea 
gold,” for “ gold of Jene ” has been for 
centuries an article of commerce in all the 
west of Africa. Moreover, he tells us 
about Jene such things as entrance the 
imagination. Jene dates from the seventh 
century; Jene has wonderful solid archi¬ 
tecture of the Egyptian order (witness M. 
Dubois’ drawings and photographs); and 
Jene was built by no Negroid race, but by 
the Songhois who migrated from Egypt 
across all tho (Soudan 1200 years ago. And 
of tho present Jenerians M. Dubois says 
they “ resemble a palimpsest on which the 
first MS. is dimly decipherable. . . 

Their oral traditions, their chronicles, and 
their dwellings all betray their Nilotic 
fatherland.” • 

When to these antiquarian and historical 
interests M. Dubois adds others of a 
practical and commercial kind—such ns that 
oil tho banks of tho Niger grow trees which 
to all intents and purposes produce butter, 
cheese, and pastry—we look to see Thomas 
Hood’s mad rhyme fulfilled concerning “ a 
land of pure delight, where muffins grow on 
trees, and roasted pigs come crying out, 
‘ Oh, eat me, if you please! ’ ” and for a 
moment are reminded of the Swiss Family 
llohinson and their extraordinary luck in 
lighting upon what might bo called 
“ Whiteley vegetation.” 

But it is impossible in this short and 
cui-sory notice to do justice to the manifest 
care, learning, and lovo which M. Dubois 
has bestowed upon his subject, or to the 
envy with which we regard his entry, and 
that of his countrymen, into the long- 
desired land of Timhuctoo. 


A RIOT OF EPITHETS. 

Vi//net ten. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. (John 
Lane.) 

N his desire to odd another book to his 
name, Mr. Crackanthorpe has, wo 
think, committed an error. Vignettes is not 
a book : it is no more a book than a port¬ 
folio of studies is a finished picture: it is 
merely an exquisitely-published collection 
of notes. Mr. Crnckanthorpe’s method has 
been to stand, pen in hand, and let his 
environment soak in and saturate him, at 
the same time translating his sensations as 
nearly as possible into words. In this task 
he se-eflis to us to have failed. He has 
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failed, partly because he has attempted to 
make the pen perform the work of the 
brush ; partly because ho has neither the 
intensity of purpose nor the vocabulary of 
the “vivid” writer; and partly for tem¬ 
peramental reasons. This is a pity, for 
Mr. Crackanthorpe, on his own ground— 
in the dissection of a squalid or petty amour 
—is singularly capable, and he has lavished 
immense pains upon these Vignette*. Indeed, 
the very pains are in themselves against the 
book : it is over-written, super-conscious— 
Mr. Crackanthorpe is always present, with 
his limited outlook on life and his affection 
for the morbid side. If Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
nature were sympathetic, alert, abundant, 
this would be a gain to the reader. Alas! 
it is—nt lenst, in his writings—the very 
reverse. 

Nature that comes to us filtered through 
Mr. Crackanthorpe is depressing. He has 
such bad luck: he arrives, note-book in 
hand, only when the earth is dispirited and 
the people are ugly. Other travellers in 
France and Italy have seen smiling old 
peasants, merry children, happy innocent 
girls: Mr. Crackanthorpe has had the mis¬ 
fortune to find merely wrinkled “ beldams ” 
(ho is fond of this word), children whose 
cries “ litter ” the street (his own phrase), 
and girls whose laughter sets him musing 
upon the ugliness of sin. When he lies in 
the long grass the red sorrel looks “dis¬ 
hevelled,” the ragged-robin “skinny”; to 
him an old horse has “protruding bones,” 
the Thames is clasped by the bridge’s “ gaunt 
arms,” meat hanging in the East End is 
“old gold and scarlet,” a steamer at sea 
pitches like “a beast in distress,” and so 
on, always with insistence on that which 
is nale, as the French word has it. Many 
words, too, have a fuller significance to 
Mr. Crackanthorpe than to other persons— 
“metallic,” “subtle,” “fabulous,” “un¬ 
clean,” for example. It does not effec¬ 
tually describo a scene to call it 
“subtle.” In fact, it is this inability 
to communicate an impression, to hand it 
on ns fresh ns when it was received, that 
has led us to give so much space to a book 
that is not a book; because Mr. Crackan¬ 
thorpe is one of the most notable members 
of whnt may be called the Epithetic School, 
whoso methods are, we are convinced, 
erroneous. They do not distinguish suffi¬ 
ciently between plastic and literary art. 

The following description of Paris in 
October shows Mr. Crackanthorpe nt his best: 

“ Paris in October—all white and a-glitter 
under a cold, sparkling sky, and the trees of the 
boulevards trembling their frail russet leaves; 
garish, petulant Paris; complacently content 
with her sauntering crowds, her monotonous 
arrangements in pink and white and blue; ever 
busied with her own publicity, her tiresome, 
obvious vice, and her parochial modernity 
coquetting with cosmopolitanism.” 

Mr. C'raekunthorpo has ransacked the 
Continent for his sensations. One day ho 
is at Arles, another at Naples, another on 
the coast of Calvados. Some of his fittest 
adjectives, however, nro employed to describe 
the river at Chelsea. 

Upon Vignette* Mr. Lane, the publisher, 
has lavished his resources. Externally it is 
a tiling of beauty. 


LUCAN’S PHARSALIA. 

The Tharmlia of Lucan. Translated into 

Plank Verse by Edward Ridley, Q.C. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

T is now more than two centuries since 
a complete verse translation of the great 
epic poet of the <Ueadeuce, Lucan, appeared. 
During that time opinions regarding him 
have altered, not, for the most part, to his 
advantage. At the time of the Revival of 
Learning, The Tharsalia was at the height 
of its fame. Since then, in England nt 
least, it has fallen into comparative ob¬ 
scurity ; and though Shelley declared that 
it was finer than Virgil, and udmirers of it 
have always been plentiful in Franco— 
where it is still greatly esteemed — its 
English readers nowadays are few — fur 
fewer, one is tempted to think, than its 
critics. And yet The Pharsalia, though it 
is full of faults in taste and feeling and 
expression ; though it is rhetorical and 
bombastic and occasionally absurd, has yet 
very considerable merits. Its brilliancy is 
unquestionable ; and though it may be 
disputed whether the Epic is a very proper 
field for epigram, the hard glitter which 
this imparts to its rhetoric makes it attrac¬ 
tive to many to whom the more sober 
beauties of Virgil are not sufficiently stimu¬ 
lating. Lucan, in fact, is the most Tacitean 
of poets. He is full of startling paradox. 
His brevity of expression is often as 
astounding as his occasional verbosity. 
And when it is remembered that he belongs 
to an age of execrable taste—the age of 
Nero, the age of Seneca’s tragedies—it is 
astounding that he should be as good ns 
he is. Granting that the Civil Wnr was an 
unfortunate theme for a poem, granting 
that Lucan’s philosophy was ill-digested, and 
his religion, or the absence of it, occasionally 
childish, he still remains a very con¬ 
siderable poet in an age when, save for 
the imperishable genius of Juvenal (who is 
somewhat later, and himself owes much to 
Lucan), true poetry was extremely rare. 
Seneca, his contemporary, has, as a poet, 
all his faults while he lacks many of his 
merits. Nor, with the exception of the 
brilliant Petronius, has the reign of Nero 
any notable literary name to show save that 
of Lucan. 

Mr. Ridley’s verse is even and dignified. 
It lacks variety, but it is never mere prose. 
In parts it is singularly felicitous and it 
never altogether fails, save in one or two 
world-renowned lines where adequate trans¬ 
lation was perhaps impossible. Air. Ridley 
in his preface objects, quite justly, to the 
feebleness of Marlowe’s rendering of the 
famous epigram— 

“ Victrix causa dois plaeuit, sod victn Catoni,” 
but his own is even worse. Probably the 
line is untranslatable ns are so main¬ 
lines which have passed into proverbs. At 
other times his rendering shows consider¬ 
able vigour, as when ho writes : 

“ and Rome 

Shall deck their effigies with tluuiderbolts, 

And stars and rays, and in the very fanes 

Swear by the shades of men ! ” 

On the other hand the oft-quoted 
“ Nee sibi sed toti genitum ee credere mundo " 


re-appears somewhat feebly as— 

“ as not for self 

Brought into being but for all the world.” 

But, taken as a whole, the translation is 
certainly above the average. Into the 
question of the possibility or desirability of 
attempting to render an Epic into blank 
verse rather than into a simple nervous 
prose, we cannot enter here. But if it is 
to bo done, Mr. Ridley’s is, we think, a 
favourable specimen of a difficult art. One 
word as to his metre. "We note that 
throughout the ten books of the poem the 
translator has not admitted a single dis¬ 
syllabic ending to his lines. This is some¬ 
thing of a feat in its way, but we doubt its 
wisdom. Undoubtedly it contributes to the 
monotony of the verse and thereby increases 
its resemblance to Lucan; but something 
should surely be sacrificed to the reader's 
craving for variety. The book is delight¬ 
fully printed on excellent paper, though 
there is a fairly long list of errata. One 
error, by the way—in the introduction to 
Book I.—has not been noted (“Nation” for 
“ matron ”). Asa question of convenience of 
reference we should have been glad if the 
Latin version could have been printed side 
by side with the English, (as in Mr. 
Mackail’s “Anthology”), but probably this 
would have unduly increased the size of the 
volume. 


Lags and Legends of the IVeald of Kent. By 
Lilian Winser. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The remark was once made that it is the 
duty of every clergyman to write the history 
of his parish, if only to keep him odt of 
mischief: a duty that would, of course, 
embrace the collection of local legends, 
rhymes, and sayings. As it is, in default 
of any such systematic attack, there nre 
treasures of quaint rural loro which either 
are not touched at all, or are left to the 
amateur. AVe look upon Miss Lilian 
Winser, tho author of these Lags ami 
Legends, as an amateur, and wo rather 
regret it. Had she been a more serious 
student of her county she would not so 
have trifled with great subjects. For look, 
this was her scheme—to bring together 
a company of Kentish villagers, to range 
them around a fire of logs and set them 
story-telling. A noble project, truly. But 
tho execution ? Part of it is good: the 
guests are described exceedingly happily in 
rambling four-lined stanzas that communi¬ 
cate warmth and welcome, and there is a 
pleasant flavour of homeliness about the 
work ; but the tales which nre told are poor 
and not peculiarly Kentish. The Garden 
of England grows better stuff than Miss 
Winser lias discovered, fcvhe has, however, 
hit upon an excellent idea, and if it were 
adopted bv narrative poets in other districts 
a number of genial little books should 
result. For this attempt wo are grateful 
to her, and we are genuinely sorry- that it 
is not better. Her adaptation of the old 
English song, “Tho Punch Ladle,” is as 
good as anything among the contributions 

of femyC google 
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Units. By Winifred Lucas. (John Lane.) 

IIIS little volume has seventy-seven 
pages and nearly seventy - seven 
poems, so short, yet so self-sufficient, and 
so full of individual vitality as to give fit¬ 
ness to the title chosen for the volume. 
The third poem, too, is specially called 
Units: 

“ Love turns a year to days. 

An hour 

Ho breaks 

To instants separate as a diamond shower ; 

He shakes 

From its dull face a blaze 

Of pointed rays. 

Made units by its power.” 

What Love does to Time, the poet does to 
the world of thought and expression. Ho 
makes evident what was only nebulously 
known ; and his one polarised word is more 
essential than a whole dull vocabulary. 
Such a poet is, of course, of rare appearance; 
as rare as a great seer and discoverer in 
other departments of life and thought—as a 
great mechanist, a great chemist, or a 
great explorer. All the more cordial, there¬ 
fore, is our welcome to Miss Winifred 
Lucas, whose brief work has more essential 
meaning for the red ewer than he finds 
sometimes in whole stacks of volumes, and 
who is able, in certain mines of thought, 
not untouched by fancy, to do pioneer work, 
and to place her jewels in a setting that is 
not inadequate to their own primeval 
beauty. 

The very brevity and involution of Miss 
Lucas’s poems allow us to quote them with 
no fear of doing her an injustice. Each 
page is a completion; and, as the reader 
can judge her work not by arbitrarily 
detached samples, but bv separate entities, 
wo may well allow her to be her own inter¬ 
preter. AYe find her, as wo might expect 
from her powers, to bo greatest where her 
subject is most hackneyed. The reproaches 
men have made against Sleep for deserting 
them are turned, varied, and invested with a 
quite new pathos by her tender rendering: 

“ SLEEPLESS. 

“ AVith downward lashes, veiling deep 
Soft stars of pain. 

The troubled angel of thy sleep 
Is here in vain ; 

Sad with the wasted dreams that ho 
Had brought for thco. 

Oh, bush then only for his sake ! 

In pity go 

AVith him a little, who would make 
Thee happy so, 

Away from sorrow, hand in hand, 

As ho had planned.” 

Even when Miss Lucas is less original 
in her mood, she has the power to put new 
reality into the old tale. The common 
phrases that speak of the dead as “the 
majority ” do not render flat or stale he 
lines she addresses to those who lament their 
destiny to he alive: 

“ TRIOLET. 

“ It is so common to be dead, 

So rare to be alive ; 

Lift up, lift up this drooping head: 

It is.so common to be dead. 


Of millions death hath banished, 

Be royal and survive ! 

It is so common to be dead, 

So rare to he alive.” 

In another case, a trite situation seems to 
close in a monumental expression: 

“ A QUESTION. 

“ Poor body, sinking over toward the grave 
Death keeps for you; poor heart; uneven 
beat 

Of countless petty pulses ; wave on wave 
Of blood, now cold, and now at fever heat! 

Out of you all, what profits now, or aids 
AVhere fall at last the deathly cypress shades 'i 
How comes the love of such another one 
To seem an immortality begun '! ” 

The love-note, that comes like a revelation 
in the last two lines, is heightened, and goes 
to a more confident measure elsewhere in 
her volume; as, for instance, in— 

“ MINE. 

“Mine, only mine, and mine alone, and mine, 
again I cry; 

Mine on the earth, and underneath, and mine 
beyond the sky; 

Mine late or soon, in early time or late 
eternity; 

A priceless thing that none forego since none 
can claim but I. 

“ Chaos breaks into order sweet, the order 
sweet of thee; 

Indifferent millions emphasise thy dear 
identity; 

And alien charms, like raindrops, fall in this 
still lake of me, 

Fed from one holy river’s deep, exhaustlcss 
purity.” 

Against this imperiously ringing cry of 
expectancy we may set the moderation of 
lines like “Meeting,” in which is given that 
recognition of tho ideal in the real, of the 
divine in the human, which Mr. Coventry 
Patmoro has taught to two generations of 
readers: 

“ MEETING. 

“ Your guessed-at words I do exchange to-day. 
For what you say; 

Your loved ideal, imagined from afar, 

For what you are. 

And oh! ’tis sweet to change tho exalted you 
For this the true. 

The real it is demands the daily use 
Of soft excuse. 

And where’s the love ideal enough to miss 
The stimulus of this 1 ” 

An equal moderation in her demand upon 
tho world to come, as well as in her mode 
of expressing it, suggests in the following 
lovely lines a disciple of the same Laureate 
of Lovo Incarnate: 

“ IIEAVEX. 

“ Things never known on earth, in Heaven 
may be 

For us to know. 

But oh ! 

Before we pray to see 
Strange ecstasies aglow. 

Be this our earliest importunity: 

That those of us who go 

May lose, to find, indeed, the thing that we 

In finding, lost below.” 

A little trivial beside these lines is the 


expression, we do not say more, of the 
verses headed “ Apprehension,” with the 
key-note: 

“lam more in the grave, alive, 

Than ever I shall be, dead.” 

But one feels Miss Lucas on her own 
spiritual heights again in the verse ending 

“ ’Tis in tho world I seek myself in vain.” 

In “ the world,” too, of vulgar ideals 
and of rhetorical expression, Miss Lucas 
will seek in vain for admirers of her exalted 
muse. They will not be wanting, however, 
wherever temperament and training have 
given to readers the power to hear high 
things. 


Soik/s for Little People. By Norman Gale. 
(Archibald Constable & Co.) 

A DELIGHTFUL book in every wav is 
this — the poet, the illustrator, the 
publisher, each must have his mead of praise. 
Mr. Norman Gale designs bis book for a posi¬ 
tion between the extremes of frankly babyish 
song - books and Stevenson’s child - verses. 
Children from an early age and up to fifteen 
are the desired audience, fit and not few. 
Part of the pleasure to be got from verses of 
this kind is that of rending them aloud; and 
we can promise tho grown-up cousins and 
the aunts that they have in store for them 
a treat on their own account. The country 
muse of Mr. Norman Galo is heard in these 
ditties; and they have, as is natural, a re¬ 
lation to tho verses of Stevenson which 
gives that beloved name a place, not only 
in the preface, but among the versos: 

“TIIE LOST FRIEND. 

“ All underneath the restless sea 
Grief ran along a wire to me; 

Children, your tender friend is gone—- 
Dear Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“ With radiant smiles he reached his hands 
To stroke the young of many lands ; 
Himself a man and boy in one— 

Dear Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“ Since he shall live on children’s lips 
In tales of treasure and of ships, 

What need to raise a tower of stone 
For Robert Louis Stevenson ? 

“ Samoa nurses him in flowers, 

For over hers, for over ours ; 

Incarnate tunc, undying tone. 

Dear Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

AYe quote the verses for Stevenson’s sake 
and their own, and for another reason: 
they are the only verses that can fairly be 
divorced from their illustrations. Never 
were author and artist better mated than aro 
Mr. Norman Gale and Miss Helen Stratton, 
ns the illustrator’s name is given on tho 
cover of the book; it does not uppear 
on the title-page, nor are the drawings 
signed, which is a pity, when we know that 
even this binding—thing of beauty though 
it he—must disappear in time under the 
pressure of a multitude of eager hands. By 
that time, however, Miss Stratton may trust 
safely, perhaps, to he recognised by her 
touch. It As* very delightful, especially in 
the jq<jatr|ent of sea subjects, and very 
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original in its pranks with the children’s 
hair, as may be seen in the drawings accom¬ 
panying “ Off to the Sea,” “ Silverwig’s 
Sight,” “The Rainbow,” and “Tim’s Fox¬ 
glove.” Other memorably beautiful draw¬ 
ings accompany “The Swan” and “The 
Sleepless Child.” 


The Husband of Poverty. By Henry Neville 

Maughan. (Elliot Stock.) 

ANCIS is a name among poets, and 
the tale of those who have borne it, 
from Francesco Petrarca to Francis Beau¬ 
mont, has been told in our day by Francis 
Thompson. Francis of Assisi himself illus¬ 
trated what Abraham Cowley called the 
“hard and rarest union that could be”— 
that of “ poet and saint.” For St. Francis 
sang ballads of his own composing as he 
walked about Umbria, ballads full of his 
own gay asceticism and playful austerity. 
Very fitting, therefore, it is that Mr. Maughan 
should put into the saint’s mouth a ballad, 
which is the best of the volume: 

“ There was a knight of Bethlehem, 

Whose wealth was tears and sorrows; 

His men-at-arms were little lambs, 

His trumpeters were sparrows. 

His castle was a wooden cross, 

Whereon He hung so high ; 

His helmet was a crown of thorns, 

Whose crest did touch the sky.” 

That is a verse of beauty for ever. It was 
sung by the saint in response to the street 
children who cried out to him, “ A song from 
the fool.” These, then, were the manners 
of school children before the era of school 
boards, as certain recent controversialists 
may note. The gentleness of Francis may, 
perhaps, be more influential to humanise 
even the gamins of London and Liverpool 
to-day than letters to the newspapers. It 
is not with the after-effects of Frnnciseanism, 
wonderful as these are even in the prosy 
world of capital and labour, that Mr. 
Maughan deals in his drama. He shows 
Francis among his friends at the time the 
call came to him to give up his station and 
wealth in the world; he sings the saint’s 
espousals with the Lady Poverty—the lady 
who “ has lost her look's of late.” But for 
the song already quoted the Play is in¬ 
conspicuous ; it is, however, written and felt 
with taste and appreciation. Its heroine 
is Clare, to whom Poverty is “a kind 
elder sister ”; and various comrades and 
friends of Francis appear in their appointed 
parts. The five short acts bear the titles: 
“The Marriage with Poverty,” “Francis 
Preaches to the Birds,” “.Sister Clare,” 
“The Bride of Snow,” and “The Final 
Seals.” For frontispiece there is a striking 
head of St. h rancis, drawn by Mr. Maughan 
after Fra Angelico; as well ns an old view 
of Assisi. 


POETS’ CORNER. 

f'j^lIREE out of the thirty-two volumes of 
-4- , th® new edition of Mr. George Mere- 
dith s works will be devoted to his Poems. 
-Liiosc, however, will not appear until the 
January and February of 1898. 
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The Reminiscences of Mr. Aubrey De Vero 
will appear early next year. They will 
contain, we are informed, at least one new 
letter from Landor, a letter so compli¬ 
mentary to Mr. l)e Yero that ho needed 
some persuasion from his friends to publish 
it. Mr. De Yere, alone among living poets, 
can speak of Wordsworth as a friend. 
With Tennyson he had an intimacy of fifty 
years, the record whereof will not, however, 
appear in the Reminiscences, but will make 
a part of the forthcoming biography of the 
late Laureate, to which Mr. De Yere con¬ 
tributes one of its most interesting chapters. 


The commonest of all charges against a 
new poet is that of obscurity. The genera¬ 
tion that loved Scott found Tennyson “ diffi¬ 
cult,” and here we have Charlotte Bronte, 
in a letter newly published by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, declaring herself in December, 1851, 
about Mi-s. Browning: 

“It seems now very much the custom to 
udmiro a certain wordy, intricate, obscure style 
of poetry, such as Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
writes. Some pieces were referred to about 
which Currer Bill was expected to lie very 
rapturous, and failing in this she disappointed.’. 

Obscure, no doubt, many poets are; but it 
is another kind of obscurity. 


The name of Walter Savage Landor 
seems never to be mentioned amiss; and the 
reader of Mr. Hare’s Story of My Life is 
grateful to get a glimpse of the old poet as 
he sat out “ the grey remainder of his 
evening” in a little lodging in Florence. 
He had been ejected bv liis wife from the 
Villa Lanilore: according to Mr. Hare, “she 
turned him out by main force.” He walked 
dazed down the dusty road, a torrid sun 
beating on his head, and then, as luck had 
it, he met Robert Browning, who took him 
home and tended him—one guesses how 
kindly. Mrs. Browning told off her maid 
for the care of him, anil the Brownings took 
him to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Story at 
Siena. There, one day, he wrote and 
thundered out an epigram : 

“ From the first Paradise an angel once 
drove Adam, 

From mine a fiend expelled me Thunk 
you, madam.” 

One is always wanting to be in sym¬ 
pathy with Landor, and just when one 
thinks he is succeeding the revulsion 
comes. A cheap epigram on the wife he 
had once loved, and had always crossed, is 
enough to turn your pity for Walter Savage 
Landor into something like contempt. 


The Bookman, welcoming one of the 
newest comers among books of poetry. Units, 
by Winifred Lucas, speaks of the author ns 
Mrs. Lucas. As a matter of fact, the lady 
is a Miss still in the twenties. A small 
collection of her Deems, privately printed 
a year or two ago, prepared the way for 
the present book, which introduces her to 
a larger public. 


The very last literary device (or vice) 
which we should expect to find Mr. Kipling 
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using is the pun. Yet he is ever a dealer } 
in surprises, and here in that delightfiil 
piece of fancy, “The Three-Decker” oie 
of the four literary ballads in The Sent 1 
Seas), we come upon this distressing stanza: 

“ By ways no Gaze could follow, a count ' 
unspoiled of Cook, 

For fancy, fleetest in man, our titled berth | 
we took 

With maids of matchless beauty and 
parentage unguessed, 

And a Church of England parson, for tit 
Islands of the Blest.” 

The italics, we admit, are our own. \\- 
employ them in the hope that Mr. Kipling 
may see his error emphasised, and repent. , 


Students of Browning—especially yomj , 
students—are recommended to buy the little 
book entitled Motes to the Pocket Volum tj 
detect ions from the Poems of Robert Bnmm. 
which the National Home Reading Union 
has issued. The author is Dr. Hill, master , 
of Downing College, who includes essaysk . 
other critics on Browning’s genius in is | 
various aspects. The little book has boot | 
bound to match the pocket Browning. | 


Coleridge published verse in the Mmij 
Chronicle and, more often, in the Morm; 
Post. Ever since then occasional poem* 
have appeared in the daily press, such a- 
liord Tennyson’s “ Riflemen, Form! ” intk 
Times, and Mr. Coventry' Patmore’s “Tuv¬ 
in the Pall Matt Gazette. While the ilwm 
Post seems to be the least inclined to folk* 
the example it originally set, the /Mi 
Chronicle opens hospitable doors to putt" 
especially to poets who are also politiri® 
in a sense. To Mr. William Watson it la¬ 
this week been indebted for stanzas wfa 
we find a real pleasure in repeating. 

how weary is our heart. 

“ Of kings and courts ; of kingly courtly rav¬ 
in which the life of man is bought anil sold: 
How weary is our heart these many days. 

Of ceremonious embassies that hold 
Parley with Hell in fine and silken phrase. 
How weary is our heart these many days. 
Of wavering counsellors neither hot nor cwl 
Whom from His mouth God spewctli. 1» 
told 

How weary is our heart these many day- 
Yea. for the ravelled night is round the hud 
And sick are we of all the imperial story. 
The tramp of Power, and its long trail '■■■ 
pain; 

The mighty' brows in meanest arts r r: '"” 
hoary; 

The mighty hands. 

That in the dear, affronted name of P<w f 
Bind down a people to be racked and slam 
The emulous armies waxing without cease. 
All-puissant all in vain ; 

The pacts and leagues to murder by delays 
And the dumb throngs that on the Jo 
thrones gaze; 

The common, loveless lust of territory: 
The lips that only babble of tlioir mart. 
While to the night the shrieking haml't 
blaze; 

The bought allegiance, and the pun-ha.-■ 
praise, 

False honour, aud shameful glory;— 

Ot all the evil whereof this is part, 

How weary is our heart, 

How w.e^iry is c^ir heart these many days. 
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FICTION. 


Sentimental Tommy. Tho Story of his Boy¬ 
hood. By J. M. Barrie. (Cassell & Co.) 

M B. BABBIE’S new hook has practi¬ 
cally no plot. This has in some 
quarters given rise to a feeling of uneasiness, 
almost of resentment. We have laughed, 
we have wept, we have on occasions 
hardly known whether to laugh or to weep; 
we have been captured at the beginning 
and held to the end ; but we come to make 
some sketch of the plot for the purposes of 
review, and it suddenly Hashes upon us that 
there is no plot, and can that be right? 
"W ell, tho book is the study of a boy—a boy 
with the artistic temperament. It begins 
when he is a child in sexless garments; it 
ends when he has missed a chance of a 
conventional start in life. The plot of a 
story must be as dependent upon the cha¬ 
racters involved as upon the circumstances 
imagined for them. We play chess, but with 
living pieces that sometimes modify our 
moves and lose—or win—the game in spite 
of us. It cannot then be surprising that 
Sentimental Tommy is a series of short 
stories—always connected with Tommy, but 
not always connected with each other. The 
boy lives in the present, rarely recalling the 
past, rarely regarding the future. Life 
goes by him in episodes. He has not the 


“ It had come to tho man unexpectedly. He 
put Tommy down almost roughly, and raised 
his hand to his head as if he felt a sudden pain 
there. 

“ But Tommy, you know, was only a little 
boy.” 

All that is quite true. 

The scene of tho lirst third of the book 
lies in London—though many of tho people 
are of Thrums. Hero Tommy lives with his 
mother, in great poverty, and here Tommy’s 
sister Elspeth is born. His mother is 
alone in tho world; she had married a 
magerful (masterful) man, and suffered in 
consequence. She told Tommy to pray that 
he might not become magerful, and Tommy 
did it. 

“He said reverently: ‘O God, keep me 
from becoming a magerful man! ’ Then he 
opened his eyes to let God see that his prayer 
was ended, and added to himself, ‘ But I think 
I would fell like it.’ ” 

In the midst of her poverty and distress, 
Tommy’s mother writes letters to Thrums. 
Their purport is always the same—she is 
wealthy, her bov is clad in velvet, her 
husband adores her. These letters are her 
comfort. It is short-lived, for she dies, and 
Aaron Latta takes her children back to 
Thrums. Aaron Latta was to have married 
her, but he was not a magerful man. His 
character is luminous and distinct, splendidly 
drawn. Indeed, tho story of Jean Myles 
and Aaron Latta is one of the finest things 
in tho book. And at Thrums we hear of 


sustained passion or the permanent ambition the Painted Lady and Grizel, of poor Miss 


connecting links, and Mr. 
not choose to take a bag of 
and provide tho cheap sub- 


tliat makes 
Barrie does 
coincidences 
stitute. 

Bo it comes to pass that people come into 
the book and pass out again before the 
book ends. The little girl whom Tommy, 
by reason of her hair, calls Beddy, is only 
with us for the first four chapters. Of her 
death Mr. Barrie writes with beautiful 
tenderness and restraint: 

“ She had been dead for quite a long time 
when Tommy came back to look for her. You 
mothers who have lost your babies, I should bo 
a son v knave were I to ask you to cry now 
over the death of another woman's child. 
Beddy lmd been lent to two people for a 


Ailie—a sweet nature—and her strange late 
marriage, and of many others. A precis of 
all their stories were useless ; they are best 
! read where nothing is missed of their weird 
tragedy or their dry delightful humour, their 
stem irony or their gentle tenderness—in 
the book itself. 

But two incidents in which Tommy takes 
a leading part haunt the memory, and 
tempt one to mention them. One takes 
place before Tommy’s arrival at Thrums. 
He attends a supper given by a society for 
the reform of juvenile criminals, and 
Tommy becomes for the occasion a juvenile 
criminal. It is not for the sake of the 
| supper, but from his awful love of creation 
that he makes his storv of how he stabbed 


little "while, and when the tiniewus* up'she 1 t!l ° butler, and many other stories. “He 
blew it kiss to them and ran gleefully back to I and the saying: about art for art’s sake were 
God, just as your babies did. The gates of in the streets that night looking for each 
icaven are so easily found when wo arc little, I other.” Finally, Tommy, in his glory and 
j K '- v ur< ' always standing open to let . excitement and distress, offers up a praver 
11 n T-an der in. | f or (| K , philanthropists on the platform. No, 

This is the kind of writing that one 
urong touch woidd have ruined utterly. 

But Mr. Barrie writes tho pathetic and not 


it cannot be described : it must bo read in 
its place. It is not the only occasion in the 
book where Mr. Barrie, rather unkindly, 
first makes his reader laugh and then makes 
sexless for masculine garments, hears that 1,1,11 ashamed ot himself tor it. Ilio other 
Beddy is dead, and cries bitterly. Buddy’s I 'uemorable incident is “ The Last Jacobite 
l’npa says that he is glnd Tommy was fond Bising.” 


the sentimental. Tommy, who has changed 

SflVlneo A* * , V ! 


of her. 

km i , Tldu that,’ Tommy answered with a 
iTv ’ °.Ve I ‘ ’tuin’t that as makes me 

, V, looked down at. his trousers ; and in 
‘ It’s‘the,° U M Uret grief he wailed, 

cxt >I» hid not understand, but the boy 
] K . can’t not never see them now,’ 

t'u-yhaTp^kTts” "’ UntS h< * t0 Se ° th ° m ’ “ nd 


Tommy and the boy Corp are tho 
principals of that rebellion, and they play 
many parts. Tho chapter headed “ The 
Siege of Thrums” is quite one of the 
funniest things Mr. Barrie has written. 

Yet funny though this—and much else in 
the book—is, it is not for the fun alone, nor 
for that chiefly, that the book will be 
widely rend and loved—a happy fate that 
may be confidently predicted for it. In 
the life-like presentation of what bus been 


truly and freshly observed, and in the un¬ 
erring touch that is only possible to the real 
artist in full sympathy with humanity—in 
these tilings lies tho charm. And good 
though the book is, we feel that it will be— 
must be—followed by one still better. Wo 
feel that it is impossible to leave Tommy, as 
we do leave him, after a failure that is 
perhaps only an apparent failure, and on 
the verge of great things. We leave him at 
the commencement of his adult life, with 
the hope that Mr. Barrio will hereafter let 
us find him there again. 

There are mistakes. In two or three 
trifles, tho observation is incorrect. There 
are some sentences—the first in the book 
amongst them—which are written inten¬ 
tionally, but should havo been written 
differently. There is a detail of an illness 
which should have been spared us. It is a 
paltry list, and there are mistakes in every 
book, and few books in any year as good as 
Sentimental Tommy. 


The Other House. By Henry James. In 
2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

A FTEE a considerable interval, devoted 
f\ to experiments in other forms of 
imaginative literature, the short story, 
and the play, Mr. Henry James gives us 
a new novel. Wo can but open it in 
some trepidation. Will devouring time 
have robbed nothing of the keen psycho¬ 
logy, the subtle portraiture, the cunning 
evolution that havo delighted us so 
often? A very early scene dispels such a 
fear. The sweet Koman hand is at work in 
the first interview between Bose Armiger 
and Dennis Yidal, with its delicate sword¬ 
play, its exquisite indication of cross- 
purposes, and the clash of standpoints. Like 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. James lias always before 
him the problem of rendering, through the 
medium of mere words, more than the mere 
words of a dialogue. To put its very 
intonation, the atmosphere of it, on the 
page—this is the ideal which he often comes 
so near achieving. Like Mr. Meredith, and 
yet with how grent a difference, ns a rule, 
in the solution. But is it a mere fancy to 
perceive in the present novel the influence 
of the one living master of English fiction 
who could have taught anything to Mr. 
James? l)o not some flashes of Meredithian 
intensity break the unruffled lucid calm of 
Mr. James’s familiar manner? Does not 
Tony Bream owe something, in conception 
at least, to Victor Durance ? The Other 
House compels admiration, but it also 
strongly compels protest—the very protest 
itself, perhaps, only another tribute to 
the vitality and persuasiveness of Mr. 
James’s puppets. But surely in tho figure 
of Bose Armiger subtlety has been pushed 
beyond the borders of enigma. We are 
•accustomed to tho impassive masks of Mr. 
James’s heroines; when wo get tho key¬ 
note, tho inexplicabilities generally arrange 
themselves into a sufficiently logical whole. 
But we submit that in Bose Armiger the 
burden of interpretation laid upon the 
reader is too heavy for him to bear; it is 
to make bricks without straw. Even after 
the denouement, going back over the earlier 
Digitized by VLS v/vJV Lv. 
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scenes with perhaps more patient analysis 
than a novel may fairly claim, we are still un¬ 
able, at certain points, to see what, in homely 
phrase, the woman is driving at. There is 
one passage which we can only make in¬ 
telligible to ourselves by the somewhat bold 
process of emending the text. We should 
be gratified to Mr. James if he would tell 
us whether wo ought not, on the eighth line 
from the bottom of p. 196 of vol. ii., to read 
“hate her ” for “ take her.” Of course, the 
change inverts tho meaning of the sentence. 
It is possibly because wo frankly find Hose 
Armiger such a puzzle that the denouement 
itself, with its sudden revelation of the 
resourceful triumphal woman ns a criminal 
of an especially revolting nnd not even very 
plausible kind, fails to convince us, almost 
offends us. We cry out against it, “It 
could not be so! ” AVo feel that Mr. James 
had no right to enlist our sympathies, even 
in error, for the woman ; to give us no hint; 
and then at the end to submit us to such 
outrage. AVe close tho book with some¬ 
thing of emotional disturbance, ns well ns of 
intellectual perplexity. But it is an astonish¬ 
ingly clever and interesting book, for all 
that. 


Rodney Stone. By A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 

Ix any book by Dr. Conan Doyle we nre 
certain of spirited movement. Tho story 
will go forward. AVe shall find the brave 
elemontals rather than tho complex sub¬ 
tleties. Ever since Micah Clarke (which in 
the past fow r years has been followed, we 
observe, by no fewer than fifteen volumes), 
Dr. Doyle’s readers have held this desirable 
and cheering belief, which, if possible, will 
be strengthened by his latest story. Rodney 
Stone is, indeed, frankly for beef and action. 
There is not a conscious thinker in it; such 
thought as we have is muscular, not cerebral 
at all. For which relief, wo nre tempted to 
say, after a course of psychological studies, 
much thanks. 

The story is written round tho Ring. Dr. 
Conan Doylo has an enthusiasm for the old 
prize-fighters, which is only surpassed by 
George Borrow’s, nnd he has endeavoured 
by this story to communicate it to his 
readers. So far, indeed, Rodney Stone may 
be called a book with a purpose, the 
purjiose being expressed in tho following 
passago: 

“ And so also, when the ring has become as 
extinct as the lists, we may understand that a 
broader philosophy would show us that fill 
things which spring up so naturally and spon¬ 
taneously have a function to fulfil,'and that it 
is a less evil that two men should, of their own 
froo will, fight until they can fight no more, 
than that the standard of hardihood and 
endurance should run the slightest risk of being 
lowered in a nation which dejieuds so largely 
upon the individual qualities of her citizens for 
her defence.” 

The moral to Young England is, Read 
Rodney Stone and tako boxing lessons ; and 
we are persuaded it is a sound one. All 
Mr. Doyle’s arts have been lavished on his 
descriptions of tho two fights in this book, 
lie gives in Sir Charles Tregellis a (too con¬ 
tradictory) sketch of a last century dandy; 
he gives us the Prince of Wales, after¬ 


wards George IV.; he gives us glimpses of 
Brummell, of Nelson, of Lady Hamilton, 
of Collingwood, of Sheridan—but his heart 
is not with these. His heart is with 
Boy Jim, the real hero of the book; with 
Champion Harrison, tho old bruiser; with 
Belcher, and Mendoza, and Jackson, and 
Crab Wilson, and the brotherhood of 
pugilists. 

“There were,” he says in one place, “no 
finer or braver men in the room than Jackson 
or Jim Belcher—the one with his magnificent 
figure, his small waist and Herculean shoulders; 
the other as graceful as an old Grecian statue, 
with a head whose beauty many a sculptor had 
wished to copy, and with those long, delicate 
lines in shoulder, and loins, and limbs, which 
gave him the litheness and activity of a 
panther.” 

Hence it is that tho interest of the book 
centres in the two fights. Although wo 
have read descriptions of fights nnd fighting 
men that had more genius, much of Dr. 
Doyle’s feeling for muscles and endurance 
—in a word, for grit—is transferred to the 
render. The driving race from Brighton 
to London, between Sir Charles Tregellis 
and Sir John Lade, carries one with it too. 
Indeed, we may say that this story holds 
one quite breathless now and then. 

But coming to Rodney Stone ns critic 
rather than render, we cannot rank it high 
among Dr. Doyle’s writings. Tho book is 
always hurried and often slipshod, and never 
so well written as in the first chapter—a bad 
sign. So many books by popular authors 
deteriorate onwards from the first chapter. 
Early in the book wo find good vivid scraps 
of description-—each with a picture in them 
—which later on disappear altogether: as 
when he speaks of the London conches 
“ roaring through the dust clouds,” and 
again, of a view over the Channel: 

“A convoy, as I can well remember, was 
coming up it that day, the timid flock of 
merchantmen in front; the frigates, like well- 
trained dogs upon the skirts ; and two burly 
drover line-of-battle ships rolling along behind 
them.” 

There is, too, a lamentable want of form 
and sometimes of relevance. Tho Nelson 
and Collingwood chapters, for example, in¬ 
teresting ns they nre, are totally out of place 
in this book, nnd should have been reserved 
for tho narrative of Rodney Stone’s naval 
career, which Dr. Doyle half promises us. 
Tho murder mystery is so beside the mark 
ns to be almost uninteresting; nnd when 
eventually it withholds Jim from the great 
fight, wo are quite out of patience. The 
whole matter is so absolutely vague that the 
identity of the murderer is of not the 
slightest consequence, and the discovery at 
the end recalls the Adelphi. AVhile we nre 
fault-finding, we may also remark that Dr. 
Doyle might with advantage have studied 
his locality more closely. One now has to 
travel nearly three miles from Friar’s Oak 
in Sussex, where this scene is laid, nnd scale 
Clayton Hill, before any sign of Brighton 
is visible; but possibly tho intervening 
►South Downs were lower a hundred years 
ago, for Dr. Doyle suggests that they 
offered little obstacle. Rodney Stone will 
not add much to Dr. Doyle’s literary repu¬ 
tation, but it will please a very large 
number of men and boys. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ix another place will bo found an article 
dealing with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s sea- 
craft, as displayed in The Seven Seas, from 
the point of view of one who knows the 
sea as most men know their suburb. Our 
critic is Lieutenant Armstrong, late of the 
Navy, and now editor of the Globe, and the 
author of tho best book on torpedo boats 
that exists. This practice of gathering the 
opinions of specialists is one which we 
intend, from time to time, to pursue. Air. 
Kipling’s range is so wide—he has taken 
tho whole world for his province—that 
adequately to apportion even his last book 
to experts would require a whole niunber of 
this paper. >So many varieties of mariner 
are indeed “ piped in ” that we had an idea 
of sending a good reader to declaim aloud 
the poems in the Captains’ Room at Lloyd’s, 
and collect the sense of tho audience as he 
proceeded. Lieutenant Armstrong’s criti¬ 
cism is peculiarly valuable as coming from 
an officer of “Jollies”—soldier and sailor 
too—to whom Mr. Kipling is just turning 
his attention. 


The “ Badminton Library,” which now 
has been cheering the hearts of sportsmen 
by its periodical volumes for several years, 
comes to an end this month with a collec¬ 
tion of verse. The Poetry of Sport will be 
the title. Mr. Iledley Peek has made the 
selection, and Mr. Andrew Lang contributes 
a chapter on classical allusions to sport. It 
is not so very long ago that a similar but, 
we imagine, smaller collection was issued in 
the “ Canterbury Poets ” Series. The Bad¬ 
minton volume will be illustrated. 


AA r E are informed by Messrs. Cassell & Co» 
that they have acquired tho English rights 
of Mr. Hatherell’s full-page illustrations to 
Mr. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” with 
which readers of Scribner's Magazine are 
familiar. An illustrated English edition may 
therefore be looked for. The Americans 
already have one. Mr. Hatherell has never 
done more charmingly sympathetic work. 


Tins month has produced a rich crop of 
Morris stories in the Reviews. One of them, 
however, illustrating AVilliam Morris’s atti¬ 
tude towards tho upper classes, appears, we 
think for the first time, in the Daily News. 
As Morris sharpened his carving-knife with 
characteristic vigour at one of his famous 
►Sunday suppers, “ho expressed a ferocious 
wish that he might be allowed to carve tho 
British aristocracy instead of tho cold beef.” 
In the Progressive Review, Mr. AYalter Crane 
gives an instance of Morris’s attitude towards 
some of his fellow Socialists. He was con¬ 
siderably annoyed at the publication of 
Bellamy’s looking Backwards, which gave 
endless opportunities to the critic to point 
out the hardness and want of human 
plasticity which would prevail under a 
Socialist regime. “ I’ll write a Utopia my¬ 
self,” exclaimed Morris, when this criticism 
had been made for about the hundredth 
time. And he wrote News from Nowhere. 
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Acting upon the old saying, that two 
heads are better than one, Mr. John Lane 
has just established a Bodley Head at 140, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, from which house 
he will in future issue copyright editions of 
his publications. On and after February 15 
next, Mr. Lane will publish every month 
an American edition of The Studio, which 
promises to be as popular across the Atlantic 
ns it is here. Incidentally, we might men¬ 
tion that the first volume now fetches as 
much ns three guineas. 


Voltaire said that a man who wrote well 
coidd not be expected to talk. But Mr. 
John Murray, though an after-dinner 
sjicaker with tho best, can also write a 
letter to the Times, if need be. And need 
there was in the matter of Mr. Augustus 
Hare’s reminiscences. The late Mr. John 
Murray met Mr. Hare at Dean Stanley’s, 
and, hearing he wanted work, commissioned 
him to write an Oxfordshire handbook. 
Mr. Haro was delighted at the time, as ho 
frankly says. But writing now, ho accuses 
Mr. Murray of driving a hard bargain. He 
writes: 

“ I did not know (and I had no one to inform 
me) that I was giving away the earnest work of 
two years for a pitiful sum which was not a 
tenth of its value. The style of my work was 
to be as hard, drv, and incisive as my task¬ 
master.” 


Having made a bargain, the right course, 
ono would say, is to stand by it, and refrain 
from complaining, as the reply of Mr. John 
Murray, the fourth of the Albemarle-street 
dynasty, rather suggests: 

“ I have before me Mr. Hare’s letter,” he 
says, “ written in August, 1860, asking to lie 
entrusted with another Handbook. As for 
remuneration Mr. Hare received in all £142 for 
the “ Handbook of Oxfordshire,” and £180 for 
tho “ Handbook of Durham.” At my father’s 
death the net loss on these books was £158 and 
£300 respectively.” 


A new work on Charles Dickens is 
promised from tho Roxburglio Press, which 
is already identified with the novelist by tho 
publication of Weltcrisms. This will be 
entitled My Father as I Recall Him, the 
reminiscences being those of the late Miss 
Mamie Dickens. Her death occurring 
before the proofs were ready, the labour 
of revision has been performed by Mrs. 
Perugini, her sister. Tho book will be 
illustrated. 


So many hardships beset French 
governesses in their first efforts to gain 
work in London, that the “ Society of 
French Teachers in England ” has deter¬ 
mined to establish a “ Home ” in the 
Metropolis to protect their countrywomen 
during their period of non-employment. 
The promoters of the scheme have already 
received much encouragement and some 
financial support. At the present time, 
about £250 are urgently needed to carry 
out tho project. Mons. Duhamel (Harrow 
School) would be thankful for further help, 
and would be pleased to give all necessary 
particulars. 


It has for long been a cause of grievance 
against Sir Henry Irving that he confines 
his energies mainly to revivals, instead of 
producing plays by new men. Messrs. Dent 
& Co. will soon have to answer a similar 
charge; for though now and then they pub¬ 
lish a book by Mr. Wells, they are becoming 
increasingly known by their reprints. Their 
reprints are, however, so good, that itwoidd 
be churlish to grumble : rather is it better 
to remember the sage who said that when¬ 
ever a new book appeared he read an old 
one. Having finished with Shakespeare, 
Messrs. Dent are now issuing the “ Temple 
Dramatists” and the “Temple Classics.” 
Two volumes of the “Templo Classics” are 
before us — Wordsworth’s Prelude and 
Southey’s Life of Nelson —and they are quite 
charming. The paper and print are good, 
and tho cloth and leather bindings are alike 
quiet and pleasing, and, moreover, they have 
no introductions. 


It is curious that this same month of 
November that has given us the brave 
beginnings of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
last romance, St. Ires, should bring also 
a little bundle of flotsam and jetsam from 
tho other end of his career, in tho shape 
of a discarded opening chapter to the 
Travels with a Donkey, some facsimile 
reproductions of title-pages, pictures, and 
verse, from the Davos Platz private 
printing-press, and a few sketches from 
nature. These we owe to the enterprise of 
the editor of The Studio, who has based a 
special winter number upon them. The 
most interesting recapture is, of course, the 
Davos whimsicalities, for the description of 
Le Monastier was wisely set aside, and the 
sketches are of no moment. Mr. Pennell, 
it is true, affects to find characteristic merits 
in them; but, sound critic though we hold 
him to be, ono is a little suspicious of 
discoveries that come so late. Wo mean, 
that had the drawings been handed to the 
appraiser with no indication of the artist’s 
identity, we should esteem his remarks more 
highly. 

The Davos books are, however, pure 
delight; pictures, poems, titles, and postern 
alike. Most authors (alas!) are accomplished 
in the art of advertising, but none practise 
it so charmingly ns Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Not I, and Other Poems , he describes as “ a 
volume of enchanting poetry ” ; Moral 
Emblems “ has only to be seen to be 
admired ” ; the poetry on The Grave and the 
Pen “ is so pleasing that when it is taken 
up to be read it is finished before it is 
set down.” With one volume, ns a special 
inducement, the copyright of Black Canyon, 
an early story, was offered for a penny-three- 
farthings ; and autographs of Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Osbourne at threepence and one 
shilling respectively. 

The woodcuts are rough, bold and 
spirited: the poems are academic. A view of 
a pirate sprawling on a headland, with tele¬ 
scope to his eye, is accompanied bv the 
lines: 

“ Industrious pirate! see him sweep 
The lonely bosom of the deep, 

And daily the horizon scan 
From Hatteras to Matapan. 


Be sure, before that pirate’s old 
Ho will have made a pot of gold, 

And will retire from all his labours 
And be respected by his neighbours, 
lint also scan your life's horizon 
For all that you con clap your eyes on.” 

Aset of these little books in facsimile would 
be a very entertaining possession. The 
humour is not for the majority, perhaps, but 
the minority would have good entertainment. 


Mn. Henry James is not in tho habit of 
scoring popular successes; indeed, he once 
remarked to a friend that the only popular 
book ho ever wrote was “ Daisy Miller.” 
It is, therefore, gratifying to hear of Mr. 
James’s delight at the sudden leap into 
public favour of his recent novel. For as 
Mr. Janies never writes down to an audience, 
we may conclude that his audience is rising 
to Mr. James. 


Mr. Hall Caine has adopted a new 
method of publication, which is yet the 
very oldest on record. For Mr. Hall C'aino 
has this week opened tho year’s series of 
Armitstead lectures at Dundee by “speak¬ 
ing a novel ” upon tho platform of the 
Kinnaird Hall. The novel was called 
“Home, tSweot. Home,” und in the course 
of an hour and a half the novelist took his 
hero, a Kentish squireen who has ruined 
himself by dissipation and murdered his 
wife’s tempter, to Iceland, where ho dwells 
for fifteen years, and comes back at tho end 
to find his daughter wedded to tho son of 
the man whom lie had slain. Then he dies. 
The audience seemed delighted. If Mr. 
Hall Caine’s return to the methods of the 
Greek rhapsodists becomes fashionable with 
novelists, tho long-standing quarrel between 
publisher and writer will be laid to rest. 


In a letter, however, to the Chronicle, a 
correspondent points out that even hero 
Mr. Hall Caine is only plagiarising fiction 
in fact. Mr. Thomas Hardy’s heroine in 
The Hand of Ethclberta, endeavours to 
support her brothers and sisters in their 
London home by “ telling stories ” to 
fashionable audiences in a West-end hall. 


The Critic states that Messrs. Scribner’s 
Sons are adopting a new method of distribu¬ 
tion for their great History of the United 
States, just published. Neither shops nor 
agents nro to be concerned with its sale. In 
their stead stands the boy-messenger, who, 
in this country at any rate, has not hitherto 
figured ns the publisher’s ally. The follow¬ 
ing notice to the public explains his new 
and exalted position: 

“ Bing up the Tribune-Scribner's History Club, 
Telephone No.—, anytime from 8 u.m. to 9 p.m. 
Give the operator your name and address. Ho 
has under his band direct wires to every District 
Telegraph Office in New York and Brooklyn. 
In two minutes a uniformed boy from the branch 
nearest you will bo on bis way with sample 
volumes (a complete set if you prefer) and full 
particulars. No c.harye for the service. Keep 
the boy as tony as you like. Pay the messenger 
no money.” 

“ Keep tho bov ns long ns you like ” is a 
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Having finished with Lockhart’s Life, 
Mr. Andrew Lang is now turning his atten¬ 
tion to the popularisation of his hero’s 
works. He has undertaken to superintend 
for Messrs. Dent & Co. an edition of Lock¬ 
hart’s novels, beginning with Adam Blair. 


Now that we are all talking of Charlotte 
Bronte, a very interesting little article in 
the Monthly Packet should not be overlooked. 
The writer draws a parallel between Jane 
Pare and Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded. In 
Jane Pyre, it will be remembered, the servant 
Bessie tells Jane tales from Pamela, and 
from internal evidence it is pretty clear that 
Charlotte Bronte had read and assimilated 
the book in her childhood. Between Jane 
herself and Pamela, in character ns in cir¬ 
cumstances, tliero is a considerable resem¬ 
blance ; and the likeness of Mr. Rochester 
to the “beloved Mr. B.,” of the older 
book, is quite startling. It would almost 
seem as though the girl of Haworth Par¬ 
sonage drew some of her amazing knowledge 
of life from the pages of Richardson. 


In addition to the excellent two-volume 
complete Browning which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. have just published, will come 
an edition, in ono volume, on Oxford Imlia- 
paper. This exquisite preparation makes 
it possible to print in one volume a work of 
almost any dimensions, however great. 


In the second of the series of lectures on 
“Life in Poetry,” at the “Taylorian,” 
Prof. Courthope—the professor of poetry at 
Oxford—treated of “ Poetical Expression.” 
The main interest of the lecture was in the 
discussion— 

“ whether metre is necessary to poetry ; and, if 
so, whether the use of metre binds the poet 
further to use forms of diction, which, even 
apart from metre, are radically distinct from 
the forms of prose.” 

The question is as old as Aristotle, and 
as new ns Whitman. But Prof. Courthope 
sees clearly that metre is as natural a vehicle 
of expression for one sort of idea as prose 
for another, and that Wordsworth only 
wrote nobly in verse when he forgot his 
own theories. “ Tho great elemental and 
universal ideas,” said Prof. Courthope, 
“which lies at the root of all society, extend 
beyond the conception of scienco and the 
expression of prose ; metrical lnnguage alone 
is the vehicle of their utterance.” 


A new volume by Mr. Georgo Jacob 
Holvoake, entitled The Origin and Pat are of 
Secularism, is promised by Messrs. Watts 
& Co. 


Colonel Higoinson can bo racier than he 
is in his pleasant reminiscences just begin¬ 
ning in the Atlantic Monthly ; but now and 
then he drops a humorous aside. Thus, in 
parenthesis, he says that one of tho only two 
boys with whom he was forbidden to pin v 
“became in later life an eminent clergy¬ 
man”; and remarks of the burning of the 
L rsuline Convent at Cambridge, Massa¬ 


chusetts, that on the day after, the family 
butcher expressed the opinion, “ Wal, I 
dunno, Mis’ Higginson; I guess them 
bishops are pretty dissipated characters.” 


Mu. W. Tilley writes from the Univer¬ 
sity of Marburg, pointing out that tho 
notice in a recent Academy, to the effect 
that the Minister of Education in Germany 
has decided that for the future it will be 
necessary for female students wishing to 
attend the University lectures at Bonn to 
apply for permission only to the Rector, 
instead of, as heretofore, to tho Minister, 
applies not only to Bonn, but to all Prussian 
universities. At Marburg, he adds, there 
are now seven female students. 


A Life of Admiral De Ruyter is promised 
very shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
The author is Mr. G. Grinnell-Milne. A 
portrait of Do Ruyter, and plans of his 
principal naval engagements, will accom¬ 
pany tho text, which will occupy a single 
volume. 


To be born a Scot and to write of Scotland 
gives a great advantage to the writer who 
bids for immortality, for his countrymen see 
that his memory is kept green. Even 
though Bums and Scott were no longer 
rend, the Burns clubs and tho Sir Walter 
Scott clubs would preserve their names from 
oblivion. Speaking nt the annual dinner of 
the Sir Walter Scott Club at Edinburgh last 
week, Professor Masson said : 

“ The two eyes of history are chronology, which 
deals with a certain range of time and topo- 
graphy, or, in a larger sense, geography, which 
deals with place. What place or part of the 
world are you fond of 'f There is no doubt 
about that in the case of Sir Walter Scott.” 

It may be that the modern novel has eaten 
into the circulation of the Wizard of the 
North. But his patriotism, if nothing else, 
will keep his fame undimmed. 


One service—or was it rather a dis- 
servico ?—rendered by Scott was pointed 
very neatly by Prof. Masson. 

“ When Scott was in the middle of his 
‘Waverley’ Series, the number of novels pub¬ 
lished a year in the British Islands was twenty- 
six. About the time that he was finishing he 
had so developed the novel instinct that the 
number had risen to 102 a year.” 

Since then the instinct has c mtinuecl to 
develop, and now our novelists produce works 
at the rate of five a day. 


Students of Basque will be interested to 
hear that tho Societe Ramond of Bagncros 
de Bigorre is now publishing, in its Bulletin, 
tho Bnsqiie Grammar of Pierre d’Urte. 
More than seventy pages have already been 
printed, and tho rest is now being copied, 
'l'he MS., which is one of the treasures of 
the library of Shirburn Castle, Oxfordshire, 
has been lent for the purpose to the Bodleian 
by tho Countess of Macclesfield. The Rev. 
Wentworth Webster, of Save, near St. Jean 
do Luz, Basses Pyrenees, will see tho work 
through the press. More than three hundred 


pages are devoted to the Basque verb. The 
work is a very important one ; the grammar 
is probably earlier than that of Larramendi, 
and is tho first independent treatise on the 
Basque verb. 


Althougii we shall notice elsewhere Mr. 
Phil May’s Gutter Snipes we give here the 
little note from the artist to the publisher, 
which is printed by way of preface: 

“ My dear Tuer [it runs],—Here is the last of 
tho Gutter Snipe drawings, and sorry I am 
to leave them ! Children of the gutter roam 
about free, and are often hungry; but what 
would one give for such appetite ? You and I 
smoke big cigars, while they—all too soon, 
poor little chaps—smoke what you and I and 
others throw away. Sometimes I wonder 
whether they don’t lead the happier lives f” 


Tue Life of Kelson, upon which Captain 
Mahan has been engaged for so long, will 
be ready in March, when Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. will issue it in two volumes. 


To note, after looking through the 
copiously illustrated edition of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. send us, 
that the pictures are the work of a Scan¬ 
dinavian artist, is a little surprising. One 
hardly expects negro life to bo illustrated by 
a Northener; but this lady—Miss Nystrom- 
Stoopendaal—has certainly caught the spirit 
of the book. The pictures, at any rate, will 
add to the pleasures of young readers, for 
whom, apparently, the volume is principally 
intended. 


Not long ago there appeared in tho 
personal columns of the papers some 
stories not particularly to the credit of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, the American 
writer. Ho has since written to contradict 
them absolutely. In commenting upon this 
proceeding the Chap Book remarks that 

“ Mr. Davis is merely tho momentary victim of 
tho traditional policy of the American Press— 
the policy of making every well-known man as 
thoroughly uncomfortable as can lie.” 

Such criticism, coming from within as it 
docs, must carry weight. 


In some discursive remarks on anonymity 
I in criticism, the Chap Book thus epigram- 
matieally dismisses M. Sarcey: 

“ M. Sarcey again has long since signed him¬ 
self into imbecility. There is every reason 
to believe that ho once read Aristotle’s Port ten 
in a crib, and got so firm a grasp of first prin¬ 
ciples that his criticism was often saue and 
generally spirited. But it has long been evi¬ 
dent, to M. Sarcey that the public is interested 
not in the articles, but in the writer, and he has 
fallen into the trap with the utmost readiness. 
He is never tired of discussing Francisque 
Sarcey —a topic far more thrilling in his eyes 
than the theatre.” 

If once the signature becomes omnipotent, 
is the conclusion of the Chap Book, there is 
an end of criticism. This is sweeping. In 
deciding in future to discontinue signed 
reviews in the Academy, we must not be 
considered to hold stich a view. 
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ME. MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

The New Edition. 

“ Richard Feverel ” (as it teas, and as it is). 

A N edition of Mr. George Meredith’s 
works fair to outward view is no doubt 
a due recognition of the fitness of things. Until 
The Amazing Marriage appeared, Mr. Mere¬ 
dith’s hooks made a shabby show on our 
shelves. Not that we lamented much on 
that score—it was the tramp in outward 
guise that came to stay where many a hand¬ 
somely-tailored volume had short tenancy. 
Shakespeare, too, in the shabbiest of suits, 
kept him company with these. It 
was Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson who 
placed Mr. Meredith next to Shakespeare in 
all literature; and how one envied Steven¬ 
son the authority to say the thing out, and 
the wit to be the first to say it! For us, 
at least, remained the pleasure of putting 
those authors all in a row. But ritualism 
has grown of late days in the shrines 
of publishers as elsewhere. Tractarian- 
ism has destroyed the tract. From the 
queen’s daughter is demanded beauty 
without as well as within; and the reader 
insists that the outer form of the book he is 
prepared to worship shall answer in some 
way to its inward grace — the admitted 
master of living English Men of Letters 
shall have a master-binder and a master 
paper-maker to mate him in his adventure. 
Then Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 
have done all that the public fancy could 
demand in the new issue of tho works of 
Mr. George Meredith, which begins this 
week with The Ordeal of Riehard Feeerel. 
Type to make acquaintance with for its own 
sake; paper that becomes your friend; a 
cover that is plain and good ; the portrait of 
the author, drawn for a frontispiece by Mr. 
John Sargent, A.R.A.;—these are charac¬ 
teristics of the set of thirty-two volumes, 
issued at half-a-guinea for each volume, and 
limited to a thousand sets, the number of 
each one authenticated by the initials of the 
author’s son, Mr. William Maxse Meredith. 
So much is due, in any notice of tho new 
edition, to merely accidental things. 

All the novels and poems of Mr. Meredith 
now in print, as well as some matter not 
easily accessible these many years to any 
but enthusiastic searchers after early 
scattered contributions from his pen—this is 
the treasure that passes into these coffers. 
And it is treasure that comes to us fresh 
from the hands of its creator. It has his 
own last touch. Unlike most editions de luxe, 
it is a living, not a dead, edition. And let 
us say at once that these two volumes of 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel silence the 
chatter which had attributed to Mr. Meredith 
a desire to make changes for change’ sake, 
or in obedience to moods altered in the 
interval between tho composition and the 


revision. Absurd, on the face of it, was 
the supposition that Mr. Meredith had 
allowed work to go forth, and to remain an 
influence to fonu the literary taste of the 
time, and to establish a standard, unless he 
stood by it. Stand by it ho does; and all 
the more closely in that he has had a 
vigilant eye for those continual slight 
improvements which an artist in words may 
make with almost every careful re-reading. 
It is said that Mr. Meredith had not read 
some of his books for many years until he 
studied them for the purposes of this new 
edition. He came to them freshly. Sir. 
Meredith was a reader of Mr. Meredith. 
Fortunate Mr. Meredith ! In a sense, he 
was his only render. For as none but he 
could have conceived those books, so none 
but he could bring a sensibility adequate to 
the perusal of them with full comprehen¬ 
sion. Every other render of his has had to 
lament some limitation of his understanding, 
some incapacity to reach that demanded 
equality between author and reader which 
is the reader’s elevation. And Mr. Meredith 
was not only a reader, but a critic, of 
Mr. Meredith—his only possible critic. So 
we have the author and tho critic together 
in this new edition. And after tho lapse 
of nearly forty years, Riehard Feverel has 
passed through this, his greatest, Ordeal 
unscathed. 

So we judge by tho small number of 
alterations made, as well as by the almost 
entirely technical nature of those altera¬ 
tions : a new jiaragraph to break a solid 
sentence ; a “ who ” put in place of a 
“that,” and (no doubt a capital offence 
in some eyes) a capital for a “ lower-case ” 
letter — the “ Eighteenth Century ” and 
“ Science ” arc among the words so capped. 
Tho first page of tho book is virgin—not 
a mark made. In tho second page a close 
comparer of tho two texts will find the 
substitution of an “and” for a “but” in 
tho ninth line; in tho next line the omis¬ 
sion of an “ and ” ; a comma developed 
into a semi-colon ; and, lower down, Lady 
Feverel’s “ little fretful refinements of 
taste ” become her “ fretful little refine¬ 
ments of taste.” That is the page’s record 
of reconsiderations ; and that of others is, 
for the most part, liko unto it. In every 
ease the gain to the sentence is obvious— 
a “ little refinement ” it may be, but a 
“ fretful ” one never. 

In the first hundred pages, for example, 
thirty-seven pass without a correcting stroke. 
In half the remaining pages the alteration 
made is that of punctuation—a matter in 
which the former printers and proof-readers 
of the novel were certainly vulnerable : 
openly they admired the manner of Richard 
Feverel’s own punctuation in a certain letter 
of his addressed to Ripton, but common to 
prying eyes. Italics and adjectives are sub¬ 


jects of Mr. Meredith’s most self-denying 
ordinances. “ Who rises from prayer a 
better man, his prayer is answered ”: the 
“is” has now no mechanical accentuation in 
that memorable passage, and needs it not. 
“ Stubborn assumption,” “desperate young 
malefactors,” “skilful manipulation,” the 
three phrases occur on one page, and the 
adjective has been deleted in each case. 
That the point is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the omission is a certainty. Something 
like a dozen adjectives are dispensed with 
from cover to cover. 

Elsewhere tho insertion of a phrase 
is in all ways an addition, though the 
reader needs to have the book before 
him to see tho full fitness. “ ‘ His 
modesty goes very far,’ said Lady Judith, 
sweeping the shadow of a curtsey to 
Richard’s paternity” — “the shadow of” 
is the author’s completion. Into a scene 
between Richard and Mrs. Mount three lines 
are interposed. Tho episode is that in which 
Richard lifts the enchantress, dressed as Sir 
Julius, in his anus to show her as of his own 
height in the looking-glass, and then, with 
a momentary nausea, meets her eyes and 
puts her down again. That moment, taken, 
might have saved him, and tho author has 
added: “He should have known then—it 
was thundered at a closed door in him—that 
ho played with fire. But this door being 
closed, he thought himself internally secure.” 
In another passage Mr. Meredith has repacked 
Richard’s caipet-bag. “ The carpet-bag,” he 
hasadded, “might be supposed to contain that 
funny tiling called a young hero’s romance 
in the making.” And where Adrian and 
Lady Blandish overhear Richard and Lucy 
in the woods, tho nicety is added : “ They 
had heard, by involuntarily overhearing 
about as much as may be heal'd in such 
positions—a luminous word or two.” The 
minor details, filling at first a half-page in 
the telling, of Letty’s capture of that afore¬ 
said letter of Richard’s to her brother 
Ripton, has been thus retold: “ She suc¬ 
ceeded, of course, she being a huntress with 
few scruples, and the game unguarded.” 

Such slight and rare additions, and 
answering sacrifices of a word or, if need 
be, of a sentence, make up the third 
class of the corrections under examination. 
Slight as they are, their very slightness is 
their import. The last and authentic 
Meredith text is also in all essentials the 
first. The revision is a confirming and no 
recantation. The reader to whom that text 
is sacred by association has no violence done 
to him. What he loved he loved rightly, 
as the author, by his very abstention from 
change, might be quoted as implying. Mr. 
Meredith, who in generous youth gave to 
the world an imperishable literature, in full 
maturity of judgment confirms tho now in¬ 
alienable gift. oogle 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

I.—Ben Joxson. 

T WO hundred and fifty-nine years ago 
the mortal part of him was buried 
in the Abbey. Scholar, poet, playwright, 
soldier, he took abundant refreshment from 
life—and digested it. Robust in body and 
brain, he used them robustiously, jutting his 
headstrong genius against the world. “ By 

-, ’tis good, and if you like ’t, you 

may,” he cried in the epilogue to one of his 
plays. Comedies, dramas, masques, epistles, 
epigrams, epitaphs, he succeeded in all. 
Lyrics flash from the pages of his plays 
like strayed sunbeams in a wood. When 
his brain clamoured for fuller expression 
ho retired from the world, like a Greater, 
and lived solitary for a while. But he 
returned. London was his inspiration, and 
it was London only that could feed the 
crucible of that full-bodied intellect. Those 
nights at the tavern, what were they with¬ 
out the roar of his wit ? 

“ What things have we soon 
Done at the Mermaid ? 

A good hater, ever a fighter, yet lie 
exercised “ a demonic personal fascination.” 
Great talker, great drinker, great worker, a 
whirlwind friend, a magnificent enemy, 
he was the best abused man of letters in 
London. He had humour even when him¬ 
self was concerned. Did he not speak of 
his “mountain belly” and “rocky face”? 
Behold the rocky lineaments in our picture, 
and the curly hair that goes with strength. 
It is the face of a Man. How meagre look 
our little freshets of prose beside the torren¬ 
tial eloquence of this great Elizabethan! His 
climacteric passed, palsy and dropsy fastened 
so cruelly upon him that for three years ho 
could not leave his room; but he accepted 
the worse fate with the rollicking com¬ 
placency with which he had taken the better. 
Other troubles, too, fell upon him. A fire 
swallowed the bulk of his books, and he 
himself “ devoured ” others—his own way 
of announcing that ho sold them for bread. 
In those days of physical inaction the 
ageing Humanist could look back upon 
a crowded and jolly life, not altogether 
good, and not wholly naughty. He had 
killed his man twice. First, when he 
went soldiering in the Low Countries, 
where he slew one of the enemy in single 
combat “in the face of both the campes.” 
His other victim was an actor, for which 
offence he was branded in the thumb. 
He explained to Drummond of Hawthom- 
den (imagine the rich plausibility of his 
defence) that the quarrel was not of his 
own seeking, and that his opponent’s sword 
was ten inches longer than his own. 0, 
Ben! where were the seconds ? As his 
healtli declined, his fame grew. At the 


tavern he was King. His subjects were 
the wits and poets of the ago. 

“ He loved Shaksporo on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” But Ben was 
not a good husband. “ A shrew, but 
honest,” is his description of his wife. 

He died in the summer of 1637, and was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner. Let us hope 
that, like Michael Drayton, his neighbour in 
the Abbey, “ho exchanged his Laurell for a 
Crowne of Glorye.” Because of its simplicity 
his monument is the most distinguished 
there. The brevity of the inscription 
was accidental. England subscribed for a 
majestic monument. But Public Events 
or Something hindered its erection, and 
Ben would have gotten only a plain slab 
had it not been that an Indignant 
Passer-By, who happened to be in the 
Abbey that summer morning of 1637, gave 
the workmen eighteenpenee to carve upon 
the trivial tomb the words—“ 0 rare Ben 
Jonson.” 


THE LYRIC POETS OF GREECE. 

T HE little book in which Mr. Francis 
Brooks lias collected such remaining 
fragments of the Greek Lyric poets as seem 
to him especially noteworthy, and translated 
them into unassuming prose, is one to make 
the scholar sigh. And this by no fault of Mr. 

Brooks, who has done his work with care 
and patience, although now and then, as in 
case of the single fragment—a mere half- 
dozen words—of Lamprodes, his selections 
scarcely justify their inclusion by their im¬ 
portance or interest. Our sorrow is stirred 
by this fresh reminder of the loss which 
literature has sustained by the entire dis¬ 
appearance of well-nigh the whole of the 
lyric poetry of Greece. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of the human race has so much 
vivid verse boon poured forth in a given 
period as was poured forth in the two 
centuries between the early Olympiads and 
the Persian invasion. For all occasions 
there was the appointed song, and the 
song writer ready to provide it. There 
was never a banquet, a vine-dressing, a 
vintage, a marriage feast or a harvest 
without its accompaniment of verse. The 
names and the fume of many of these 
poets have come down to us, poets who 
sought out and discovered the metric 
channels in which human emotion ran 
for succeeding ages, though we may infer 
that even the names of the immense majority 
are lost for ever. From the Roman poets 
such as Catullus and Horace we catch some 
reflection of the splendour which had 
already passed away from Greece: Archi¬ 
lochus, Alcaeus, Simonides, Sappho—whom 
Aristotle was not unwilling to rank with 
Homer—are names that live. But the sad 
truth is, that their works have perished; that 
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nought but fragments remain to tantalise us 
with the suggestion of a beauty we can 
never see. Wo know that Archilochus drove 
the father of his Neobule to suicide by his 
lampoons; but wo can only conjecture the 
satire ho used. We know that Tyrtaeus 
heartened the men of his adopted Sparta 
and turned the tide of victory against the 
Messenians with his song. But we have 
only here and there a splinter of his verses 
whereby to fortify our judgment of him. 
We know that burning Sappho loved and 
sang in Lesbos; nine books of her songs 
were collected by the Greeks of a later age. 
But nearly all are lost, enough, however, 
remaining to convince us of our irreparable 
loss, notably the hymn to Aphrodite, in¬ 
cluded by Mr. Brooks in his collection, and 
exquisitely rendered by Mr. J. A. Symonds 
in the lines beginning 

“ Glittcring-throned, undying Aphrodite.” 

With the single exception of Pindar, no 
Greek lyric poet is known to ns in a com¬ 
plete edition of even a section of his works. 

It is to a German scholar that wo owe 
whatever wo know of the Greek lyric poets. 
The Portae Lyrici Graeci of Bergk—upon 
which Mr. Brooks has avowedly drawn for 
his material—is one of the most amazing 
instances of literary research. Bergk 
turned with his critical spade the whole 
field of classical literature, finding here a 
stanza, there a chance quotation, now and 
again a poem more or less complete. With 
some aid from the discoveries of his pre- 
decessors, Bergk collected in his three 
famous volumes all that we may ever 
expect to know of 'a literature which was 
tho very life of Greece. A single instance 
of this painstaking research may suffice. 
Alcaeus loved Sappho, and addressed, 
we may suppose, many an Alcaic to 
his mistress’s eyebrows. But one single 
fragment survives, thus translated by Mr. 
Brooks : “ Violet - weaving, pure, soft- 

smiling Sappho, something I wish to 
say, but shame prevents me.” By a strange 
chance we have also a fragment of Sappho s 
answer, written in the Alcaic measure, as 
Alcaeus had written in the Sapphic: “If 
thou liadst a desire for things good and 
right, and if thy tongue were not planning 
to speak something ill, shame would not 
hold down thy eyes, but thou wouldst speak 
thereon openly.” (There is no fault to find 
with the translation, yet one shivers at the 
passing of Greek verso to English prose.'; 
Now the latter of these has been preserved 
and cited by Aristotle ( Rhi't . 1-9) to illustrate 
tho signs of shame; while the former was 
dug from the dustheap of Hephaestion, who 
quoted it to drive home his uninteresting 
views on the dodecasyllabic Alcaic. How 
many Hephaestions would one give for one 
of those nine lost books of Sappho ! 
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BEN JONSON’S LYRICS. of that volume and The Forest would do Further information could not be gained ; 

M ANY people who, to their loss cannot moro to increase the general popularity of ; the prisoners told all the same tale of 

read an epic or a “long” poem ® en Jonson than anything else. ignorance, and the weapon had ceased to 

Browning’s Ring and the Boole , for instance— - exist. 

and the many who cannot read a play, will GOGUELAT “A little rosined twine,” says Champdrivers 

still read songs and lyrics with delight. By _ gaily, “was perhaps blowing about in the 

these Ben Jonson is beloved for some four or what extent Stevenson’s last romance castle gutters; some bits of broken stick may 

five fragments of verse which, in the bulk ^ “St. Ives,” now beginning in the have trailed in corners; and behold in the 

of his work as a dramatist, might almost - Pal! ^all Magazine, is complete wo know I pleasant air of the morning a dandy prisoner 

escape notice. Chief among them is, of no b blit were this the sole instalment, were j trimming his nails with a pair of scissors ! ” 

course, the celebrated epitaph on Marv. these three chapters all that that brave « . 


of that volume and The Forest would do 


GOGUELAT “A little rosined twine,” says Champdrivers 

gaily, “ was perhaps blowing about in the 
0 what extent Stevenson’s last romance castle gutters; some bits of broken stick may 
“St. Ives,” now beginning in the have trailed in corners; and behold in the 


escape notice. Chief among them is, of not > but were tbls the sole instalment, were 
course, the celebrated epitaph on Mary, t} ' eso three chapters all that that brave 
Countess of Pembroke, the mother of that inv “ntion devised before death darkened 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to evcr > wo have something to take 

whom (as Mr. W. H.) some maintain hold of and prize—we have Goguelat. 
Shakspere wrote his sonnets: Theso three opening chapters could well 

“ Underneath this sable hearse f tan<1 alono as the story of Goguelat, his 

Lies the subject of all verse, infamous life, his glorious death. “ How 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; often have I seen it,” says the prisoner 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another, Champdivers, who tells the tale, “ that the 

Learn d and fair and good as she, most unpardonable fellow makes the happiest 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” exit!” Goguclnt’s exit sets the standard. 

It is impossible to believe, in spite of any Ho lived a braggart and a bully, though 


trimming his nails with a pair of scissors ! ’ 


oa idenee, that theso verses were not written as courageous in battle as Napoleon, who though he could not clothe it otherwise than 
by Jonson. Comment on them would be decorated his breast, could wish ; he died a * n the language of a brutal farce. Presently 


Before the end Goguelat asked to tako 
leave of his comrades one by one. Champ- 
divers first. 

“ He held out his arms as if to embrace me. 
I drew near with incredible shrinkiugs. I 
surrendered myself to his arms with overwhelm¬ 
ing disgust. But ho only drew my ear down 
to his lips. ‘Trust me,’ he whispered. ‘ Je 
sin's bon bonfire , moi. I’ll tako it to hell with 
me, and tell the devil! ’ Why should I go on 
to reproduce his grossness and trivialities '! All 
that ho thought at that hour was even noble, 
though he could not clothe it otherwise than 


superfluous, criticism at once impertinent 
and impossible. Suffice it that they remain 
imperishable as, perhaps, the most exquisite 
epitaph in the English language. 

The epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. has lines 
of wonderful beauty in it, and stands only 
second to this: 

“ Wouldst thou read what man may say 
In a little ? Reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die: 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth; 

The other, let it sleep in death, 

Fitter, when it died to tell, 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell! ” I 
Tho well-known epigram— 

“ Thy praise and dispraise is to me alike: 

One doth not stroke mo nor tho other 
strike 


gentleman. Romance has not his counter- 1,0 ba,1 ° wc c,lU tlic doctor; and, when that 
part. Tho duel grew from gross words officer had come in, raised a little up in his bed, 

spoken of tho young girl whose eyes P ointod flrst to himself f nd th ™ “ e - who 
brimmed with sympathy for Champdivers! Btood wiping by his side and several times 
i, , , , \ , repeated the expression, r rinds—frmds—dam 

Goguelat marked it in the day, and at frin( | s ;. >. 


evening he turned the scene to farce. 
There were no weapons but the two halves 
of a pair of scissors strapped each to a stick 
with resined twine. The prisoners were 
pledged to secrecy whatever was the issue. 
At night, between the rounds of the guard, 
the two men fought, stripped to the waist. 

Goguelat fell mortally pierced, and from 
that moment was transformed—transfigured. 


So died Goguelat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dante’s Reference to Sardanapalus. 

16, Keut-terroco; Nov. 10, 1896. 
Ponipco Venturi and G. A. Volpi, in their 


“ I ran to my fallen adversary, kneeled by instructive annotations to Dante’s Commedia 
him and could only sob his name. He bade me (Zapata do Cisneros edition), whether from 
compose myself. ‘ You have given me the kev oversight or some other motive, are silent as to 
of the fields, comrade,’ said he; ‘sans ran- the origin of the two lines in the Paradise 
enne!’" in which allusion is made to Sardanapalus and 


It is magnificent. Goguelat lay there 
striving not to groan, till tho guards came 
and found him. They summoned the 


oversight or some other motive, are silent as to 
tho origin of the two lines in the Paradiso 
in which allusion is made to Sardanapalus and 
his wicked ways; but Machiavelli evidently 
had those lines in his mind when, referring tc 
the poet’s repeated onslaughts on his native 
city, he says that Dante was an excellent man 


is a mere verbal conceit, and the familiar other prisoners, who emerged sleepily from and of sound judgment “ eccetto chc dove egli 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes” does their beds, Champdivers among them, ebbe a ragiouar della patria sua la quale 
not, perhaps, deserve to tho full the reputa- the picture of surprise) and consternation, perseguito con ogni specie d’ingiuria; e non 
tion it has obtained. “ Come, leave tho “^ s Goguelat we raised and laid upon potendo altro fare chc infamarla, accusb ijite/ln 


ebbe a ragiouar della patria sua la quale 
perseguito con ogni specie d’iugiuria; e non 


loathed stage,” on the other hand, is a stretcher, he cried 


“As Goguelat we raised and laid upon potendo altro fare chc infamarla, accusb quell a. 


magnificent. There is a delightful poem, 
too, beginning— 

“ Weep with me, all you that read 
Th is little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed. 
Death’s self is sorry ”— 


a stretcher, he cried to us a cheerful 
and blasphemous farewell.” “There was 
never,” continues his slayer, “any talk 
of a recovery, and no time was lost in 
getting the man’s deposition. He gave but 
the one account of it, that ho had com¬ 
mitted suicide because” — this is in the 


iV ogni viaio (the italics are mine) . . . . e questo 
feee non solo in unu parte della sua Cantica ma 
in tutta, e diversamente e in diversi modi; tanto 
P offese l’ingiuria dell’ esilio, tanta vendetta ne 
dosiderava.” Further on in the same passage 
it is amusing to notice the tone of contempt in 
which the author of the Mandragola alludes 
to the poet’s ancestor Cucciaguida comfortably 


which has at once the exquisite simplicity grnn<1 manner ’ if au S ht evor was—because sheltered in the planet Mars when so many 
and the tragic pathos which are the dis- “he was sick of seeing so many Englishmen. Florentine worthies are stewing, in Hell, 
tinguishing features of Jonson’s lyrics. The doctor vowed it was impossible, the nature “ Cinque cittadini fiorentini intra i ladroni e 
These, and a few others, are known through aud direetion of tho wound forbidding it. q nel suo C.icciaguida m paradiso! *’ Machia- 
nntholoe-ies • but how Goguelat replied that he was more ingenious velli might have added that but for the spirit of 

+1 1 T r . y P p 0 « than the others thought for, and had propped vindictiveness which stimulated Dante some of 

_2 Gr 0W n as a whole? up the weapon in the ground and fallen on the the finest passages in his poem would never 

ow many whom the name recalls any point—‘just like Nebuchadnezzar,’ he added, have been written, 
name save btevenson’g ? Perhaps a reprint winking to the assistants.” Tiiomas Delta. 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The Seven Seas. 

T HE Westminster rises from the arm¬ 
chair in which it has been reading- Mr. 
Kipling’s new collection of poems, The Seven 
Seas (Methuen), with a sense of being put 
on its defence. It has “ never killed any¬ 
thing human,” it defiantly admits, and is 
generally conscious of a life misspent. 
The book is “a gallant, audacious attack 
upon the smugs,” and the writer in the 
Westminster will stand up for his order. 
He finds, then, Mr. Kipling’s “ literary 
manners a little loud,” detects a “ kind 
of inverted pedantry in his strange and 
technical puzzle-words,” and tells him 
straight that his view of life is “ a trifle 
lurid and a trifle monotonous.” Neverthe¬ 
less, he is left gasping at the amazing dis¬ 
play of vitality in 'The Seven Seas. At that 
point he falls into line with the rest. The 
J/aily News critic goes fairly off his head 
with enthusiasm: the mere copying out for 
the Press of the billowy sea-song intoxi¬ 
cates him. To him it means, this poetry, 
little less than the staying of national de¬ 
generation. Mr. Chevalier is pointed out 
(by the Standard too) as the man with the 
manifest mission to introduce these songs 
to the widest public. Try, it suggests, 
“The Liner she’s a Lady” down at Ports¬ 
mouth. There is a difference of opinion 
ns to the quality of the new series 
of Barrack-room Jlal/ads ! ” They are as 
good as anything of the kind that Mr. 
Kipling has published. ...” (Standard); 
“ . . . there is a considerable amount of 
verse in the present collection which a 
proper regard for his reputation might have 
prevented Mr. Kipling from including ” 
(Morning Past). The Pall Matt sees tradi¬ 
tional doggerel beneath the surface. The 
poems most generally quoted are “ The 
King,” “ M’Andrew’s Hymn,” and “ A 
Song of the English,” the model of which, 
Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” no 
one fails to score full marks over. 

Sentimental Tamm//. 

“A work of genius in a sense which would 
not apply to a dozen Little Ministers ” is the 
phrase with which the Pall Mall greets 
Mr. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy. The St. 
James's discerns a Barrio-blend: “ The 

creator of Thrums and the clever journalist 
of . . . M;/ Lady Nicotine " collaborate. 
Both critics gently chide the author for the 
unseasonable intrusion here and there of 
that “terrible brand of jocular familiarity ” 
which besets the weaker “Kailyard” kind. 
The Jlritish Review is almost alone in the 
discovery that the story “does not ring 
true ”; which it conceives to be a conse¬ 
quence of “treating all the elements [of a 
great romance] as through an inverted 
telescope ”: the mixture of metaphor’s is 
our own. Mr. Barrio is further described 
as “technically more artistic than .Sir 
Walter Scott,” and “the most unreal of 
Scottish writers of fiction.” The Athenteum 
treats the book much ns Mr. Barrie is said 
to have treated the aforesaid elements; 
while the Speaker is almost reverential. 
“Extraordinary originality”; “wonderful 
merits ... in a degree almost unexampled 


in modem literature ” ; “ its power is 

astounding ” — such phrases abound. 
“Finally,” adds the Speaker, “there are 
passngos of such rare literary beauty that 
we seem to bo making the acquaintance of 
a new master of style.” 

Charlotte IJrontv and her Circle. 

This work has on every hand been wel¬ 
comed as a valuable footnote to history ; 
and Mr. Clement Shorter is not only com¬ 
plimented upon the industry and tact which 
have made it possible for him to present to 
the world a number of letters by, or about, 
these persons of perennial charm, but is 
generally acquitted of the various misde¬ 
meanours into which biographers,, especially 
in this day of documentary Lives, are apt 
to fall. “.Sir. Shorter seems to have gleaned 
the field of the last straw,” says the 
Saturday. “ The sanest and most satis¬ 
factory book that has appeared about the 
Brontes in this generation,” says the St. 
James's; and the Westminster, after echoing 
the praise, emphasises the conclusions in 
which Mr. .Shorter differs from Mrs. 
(raskell. The Pall Mall holds up to 


REPOETS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian' Society.— At a meeting held 
November 2, Mr. B. Bosanquet, president, 
in the chair, Miss L. M. Jackson was elected a 
member. The President delivered the annual 
address on the subject, “ The Relation of 
Sociology to Philosophy.” The aims and 
methods of sociology or social physics, as con¬ 
ceived by Comte and his followers, were, con¬ 
trasted with those of social or political philo¬ 
sophy, as it has existed among the Greek 
thinkers and those who have adopted their 
conceptions. The preoccupation of sociology 
with causal process rather than with moaning 
or value, was then made the basis of a com¬ 
parison between the relation of social science 
to social philosophy and the relation of psycho¬ 
logy to logic and other branches of philosophy 
proper. It was further pointed out that soci¬ 
ology seems to be developing as a psychological 
sdonee, in which event the relations compared 
above would prove to be not merely analogous, 
but the same. In conclusion, the question was 
raised whether the exclusion of philosophical 
“ tendency,” which belongs to sociology or 
psychology alike iu as far as they claim to be 
natural sciences, would ultimately maintain 
itself. 


ridicule the epistolary style of the heroine 
—so gloriously priggish and determinedly 
observant ” ; but Mrs. Meynell, in the 
Bookman, sees the matter ill another light : 
“ The greater number of her letters have 
the most curious value to all who think her 
style . . . worthy of interest; for they 

prove again how execrable was the vintage 
of the English gathered in her day. . . .” 

The Times regrets the publication of certain 
letters—of some as being stiff and con¬ 
strained in consequence of the relations 
between the writer and her correspondent; 
of others as illustrating “ a side of 
Charlotte’s character . . . which is 
not without a touch of something hoy- 
donish and ill-bred.” 

Life of Gordon. 

Two points have been generally singled 
out for comment by reviewers of Mr. 
Boulger’s Life of GeneraI Gordon (Fisher 
Unwin). The first is the episode of his 
quarrel with Li Hung Chang, of which 
the story is now, for the first time, made 
accurately known ; the second, a vigorous 
indictment of Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn 
Baring) and Lord Wolselev as responsible, 
the former by his seven weeks’ rejection of 
Gordon's assistance, the other by a prudence 
which the biographer does not scruple to 
style timidity, for the final catastrophe. 
“The book,” says a writer in the National 
Observer, “is . . . obviously the work of 
a practised literary hand,” which hand is 
(by the Daily News) recommended to write 
up in a conspicuous place the dictum, 
“A biographer who says everything says 
nothing.” 


NOTICE. 

Last week it was intimated that with the 
present number (the first of the now issue) 
the Academy would bo enlarged. The 
intention was to increase the pages to 
thirty-two. This week, however, the demand 
on our advertisement space has compelled 
us to add sixteen additional pages. 
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Axglo-Rcssiax Literary Society. —At a 
meeting held November 8, E. A. Cazalet, E>q., 
president, in the chair, Mr. F. P. Marehant 
read a paper on the popular Russian poet, 
“Nekrassov.” Nicolai Nekrassov, who was horn 
in the Yinnitski district, Podolia, on November 
22, 1K21, has been called “the Russian Crabbe," 
as he is a realist v. ho depicts life as it is; 
but he is more melodious than the Aldborough 
parson. Prof. Saintsbury declares that Crabbe 
lacks music, and, therefore, is not a poet: 
Nekrassov tunes the lyre, though to the plaintive 
minor key of the Slav. Nekrassov has written 
several patriotic poems, among others “The 
Unhappy Ones ” and “ The Schoolboy.” 
There is a strong vein of satire in our author, 
displayed in “A Moral Man,” “ The Philan¬ 
thropist,” and the unfinished poem. “ For 
whom it is good to live in Russia.” Nekrassov 
held his mother's memory in the deepest 
veneration and affection- witness the tender 
poem “ Mother,” written near the close of hi’- 
life. The poet loved children, and wrote a 
Russian version of Mrs. E. B. Browning's 
“Cry of the Children.” Like Turgenev, Ne¬ 
krassov was an ardent sportsman. Above all. 
Nekrassov was the poet of the poor, v.ho-e 
hardships he knew so well. 


Philological.- —November G — Rev. Prof. 
Skeat in the chair.—Mr. I. Gollan -z read 
a paper on the Scotch ahtach. “a fool.” His 
Hamlet researches had led him to tdie con¬ 
viction that the Icelandic amluthi, “a fool"; 
the Aberdeen oW/VA, “a fool”; and nhhie/i. “a 
carcase, a worthless person,” were the same. 
The early mythical stories of Hamlet and 
Havel ok became merged, and their names too. 
Havelok was the Scandinavian Anlaf C.iran. 
of whose name there are twenty different forms 
—one “Aleifr,” in Welsh, "Abloye” ; in Irish. 
“Amlaidhe, Amlaibh”; in a Middle Latin 
Chronicle, “ Amalacus.” “Amlaidhe” was 
“Amlothi” or Hamlet. The English form 
occurs in the “ Wars of Alexander,” whore 
Darius’s courtiers show him as an Ainlni/he, “an 
ape, a dwarf”; and Porus, in his letter, 
says : “ Thou Alexander, thou ape, thou 

‘ Amlaghe ’ out of Greece.” 

Prof. Skeat then read a paper on a pseudo- 
Chaucer poem, formerly printed as part of 
another, with which it has nothing to do. He 
entitled it “To my Sovereign Lady,” and 
attributed it to Lydgate. 

-oo^le 
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SCIENCE. 


The proposal to erect a memorial to the late 
Sir John Pender and liis associates in the 
laying of the first Atlantic cable lias been 
shelved for the purpose of securing the 
co-operation of foreign nations and the 
Colonies. At the same time, it has been 
decided to make the scheme form part of 
a general commemoration in 1901, recording 
“ tho jubilee of international submarine 
telegraphy.” 

There is a plantation smack about tho 
word “jubilee” which accords ill with the 
momentous occasions to which it is applied. 
In connexion with tho austere festivals of 
science it sounds especially mean. Now 
that scientific anniversaries are becoming 
so common—we havo had within a few 
weeks the centenary of vaccination and the 
jubilee of anaesthetics—some more dignified 
term is called for; one that conveys a lofty 
respect for a great man or a great discovery, 
not a hack word of the streets and the 
music-halls, redolent with associations of 
mis-ehristenod infants. 


The death is recorded of Hugo Gyldon, 
the astronomer, for thirteen years Director 
of the observatory at Stockholm, and more 
recently appointed to the same office at 
Gottingen. Prof. Gyldon was a native 
of Helsingfors, in Finland, and graduated 
at the university of that town. He studied 
astronomy under the two Struves, at the 
observatory of Pulkova, near St. Peters¬ 
burg, entering there just about the time 
when the completed measurements of an arc 
of the meridian had made the elder Struve 
famous. He was fifty-five at the time of his 
death. 


Ax appointment is expected shortly to be 
mado at Cambridge to the chair of surgery 
occupied by the late Sir George Humphry 
but no name is yet announced. Hitherto’ 
tho professorship has carried no salary, 
but, in accordance with tho recent policy 
of the'University, a small stipend of £200 
or £300 will probably be attached to it in 
the future. 


So civil an appeal has not often been 
made to the public as that which emanates 
from the office of the British School at 
Athens. The business of collecting ex¬ 
traneous funds ‘has become so much a 
matter of competition that one is relieved 
to ho let off with less than a box jostled 
under one’s nose in the street. The British 
School at Athens is in itself an object 
worthy of support. It truins up students 
and artists in the very centre of ancient 
aivilisation and art. Its excavations are 


devoted to the increase of classical learning, 
and not to the kind of pillage which used to 
be so fashionable. But the plea which will 
operate most powerfully in its favour is that 
for want of funds it is ill able to hold up its 
head alongside the more liberally endowed 
schools of France, Germany, and America. 
At present money is needed to provide a 
college building. The other nations have 
long had one. Britnin alone has none. 
The treasurer, who is empowered to receive 
subscriptions, is Walter Leaf, Esrp, G, Sus- 
sex-place, Begent’s-park, N.W. 


A consular report on the silk trade in 
China states that tho production will bo 
largely increased in the future by the 
adoption of a simple change which Chinese 
conservatism has only just allowed to come 
into operation. Hitherto the silk has been 
reeled by hand from living cocoons, and no 
more worms could be dealt with than the 
staff of workers could handle during the 
ten days between the completion of the 
cocoon and its destruction by the moth. 
With steam filatures, or winders, the cocoon 
is baked so as to kill the chrysalis, and the 
spinning can then go on indefinitely. The 
adoption of this improvement in China will 
seriously affect the industry in France and 
Italy, the two chief silk producing countries 
of Europe. 


American journals report the invention 
of a cheap method of manufacturing oxygen 
which promises to be important, if true. 
The process is, in itself, not a new one, but 
consists in the alternate formation and 
decomposition of mnnganate of soda, with 
simultaneous liberation of oxygen. Air is 
first blown through a heated mixture of 
caustic soda and black oxide of manganese, 
until the oxide is converted into manganate 
of soda, and the atmospheric oxygen is 
absorbed by the hydrate. Steam is then 
forced through instead of air, and the 
manganate of soda is once more resolved 
into the original factors out of which it was 
composed. Tho oxygen set freo during 
the latter process is collected in the usual 
way. It does not appear how the main 
difficulty of this operation, which consists in 
the tendency of . manganate of soda to 
become viscid under the action of steam, is 
overcome. 


The scientific developments of tho Vic¬ 
torian era form a topic that promises to be 
thoroughly ventilated during the coining 
year. As instalments of what may be 
expected, preparations aro already on foot 
at Newcastle and at the Crystal Palace for 
exhibitions illustrating tho scientific inven¬ 
tions of the last half century; and other- 
places will follow suit. The air is chai-go.l 

Dig 


with self-complacency, which finds an echo 
in such utterances as the inaugural address 
of Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.B., F.B.S., on taking 
the chair as president of tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 


“ Material advances so remarkable, and 
so dependent upon engineering progress, 
that the meeting might with profit study tho 
period from 1837 to the present time”; 
“far-reaching effects, not only upon tho 
prosperity of these islands, but upon tho 
world at largo ”—such are the themes which 
are to ring in our ears, already tingling 
with satisfaction. In his choice of illustra¬ 
tions Mr. Wolfe Barry was so moderate as 
to run a risk of understating the case; but 
that mattered little when the speaker and 
tho audience were themselves responsible 
for so largo a share of the progress and 
development. He began with railways, 
admitting somewhat regretfully that before 
Her Majesty inaugurated the millennium 
coupled with her name a few small lines 
had already intruded their abortive systems. 
Tho Stockton and Darlington, the New¬ 
castle and Carlisle, the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester railways were opened previously to 
1837, and were worked by locomotives. 
A few others employed rails and horses. 
But tho trunk system of the present day, 
with its network of feeders and loops, is a 
creation entirely of the Victorian regime , 
and is one of its proudest boasts. 


Axd if the progress mado in locomotion 
by land has been so great, how immensely 
greater have been tho strides in ocean 
transit! Prior to 1820, the American steam- 
sailer Savannah had crossed the Atlantic in 
twenty-five days. But—glory bo to tho 
Victorian era!—it was not until 1838 that 
the Great Western made the first ocean trip 
by steam alone, and reduced by half, tho 
distance between the old world and the new. 


Bren considerations are but the beginning 
of the story. Duplex and multiplex tele¬ 
graphy, the telephone, the type-writer, tho 
sewing-machine, the post-office, the iron¬ 
clad, the quick-firing gun, scientific agri¬ 
culture, and electric light and traction havo 
altered the face of the world out of recog¬ 
nition since the last King’s Majesty smiled 
upon us ; and they again are but the cruder 
outlines. Invention, like science, has had 
to narrow its scope for want of worlds to 
conquer, and works rather with the micro¬ 
meter than with the measuring rule. 
Except in regard to aerial navigation we see 
no immediate prospect of any sweeping 
change- or improvement. Mankind has 
attained a degree of civilisation more com¬ 
plex than any which has gone 1 eh re. 

t H. II. M. 
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THE THEATRE. 


Wrio goes to the theatre ? Some time 
ago a writer in the New Review having 
questioned certain of his friends, hazarded 
the remark that people of intellectual 
tastes and attainments do not go, or go 
very rarely, to the theatre in London, lie 
was at once surrounded and home to 
the earth hy other writers, who explained to 
him, in that militant and trenchant manner 
which seems to he inseparable from this 
important subject, that he was an ignoramus, 
an idiot, and a fool. Very probably he was 
also called a rat. “What,” said, or 
rather shouted, his opponents—“what about 
the galaxy”—I am sure they said galaxy 
■—“ of men nnd women eminent in all the 
arts and sciences who trample on one 
another ”—a very life-like touch—“ in their 
eagerness to be present at first nights ? ” 
What, indeed? The writer in the New 
Review, having painfully collected his 
disjecta membra, crept away and concerned 
himself with other matters. 


Some few months since I began again to 
frequent first nights, and, having the galaxy' 
in my mind, looked with furtive awe on 
my fellow-frequenters. I knew from the 
writings of another critic that at least one of 
them possessed an intellect to which Shak- 
spero’s afforded a painful contrast. And, 
lo! last Saturday I read that yet another 
critic prefers not to go to first nights be¬ 
cause the audience is “ fast ” ! Where is 
truth ? I cannot believe the last-mentioned 
writer—oven though he seems to claim in¬ 
fallibility on the simple ground of paying 
for his seat—but I confess that if he were 
right I should feel a trifle more at my ease 
than with the galaxy of arts and sciences. 

The truth I take to be that the majority 
of regular theatre-god’s finds the average 
play on a level with its intelligence, and 
that a minority goes now and then to a play 
of special interest. That the average play 
appeals to intellectual people qud intellectual 
it is impossible to believe. There is, how¬ 
ever, a small band, not necessarily un¬ 
intellectual, whose interest in the theatre 
is independent of the plays, who love the 
theatre because it is the theatre, who watch 
small minutiae of the playing, to whom the 
artificial atmosphere is altogether congenial. 
For myself, without any pretensions to in¬ 
tellect, I maintain that a comparatively bad 
play bores me no more than a compara¬ 
tively good play; the art of mimicry and 
the art of imagination, even incompetently 
presented, attract me irresistibly. I have 
often wastejl hours over a thorouglily in¬ 
competent novel. And when imagination, 
however jejune, is supported by mimicry, 


however imperfect, and when, to boot, you 
have footlights and curtains and the rest of 
it, the occasion is, to me, always enjoyable 
—for a time at least. An extraordinarily 
good play attracts by itself, of course; an 
extraordinarily bad play is delightful, of 
course; but to me, and to those who feel 
with me, no play is necessarily a bore. It 
is to such people —since I take the freedom 
to write about the theatre at all—that I 
would like to address mvself. 


Ix the present condition of things it is 
unlikely that a “ serious ” play—a play 
of seriously intellectual interest — a play 
dealing with any complex problem of 
sociology in a serious spirit, can live on 
the English stage. The patronage of 
people who care for none of these things 
cannot bo ignored. The “ serious drama ” 
has been a failure, wo are told. I am not 
surprised. But there is another side to 
our regrets. Contemporary sociology is 
extremely complex ; it is very much in the 
air; it is apt to be a little tedious. I 
believe that very few really intellectual 
people care about its exposition in the 
theatre. They would prefer a good comedy. 
It is for this that I lament the want of 
intellect on the stage. There is no good 
contemporary comedy. In the last ten 
years I have seen but one original comedy 
that seemed to me really first-rate—it was 
“Beau Austin,” and was not a success. 


But there is no reason in the present 
condition of things why plays on lines of 
broader convention than comedy and the 
serious drama should not be good nnd 
successful. There is our hope. And, 
accordingly, we have had severnl excellent 
melodramas and more than one good farce. 
There is no reason in the world why an 
intellectual person should not enjoy either, 
unless it be want of imagination or want 
of humour—qualities in which the intel¬ 
lectual person has been occasionally deficient. 
At the present time, there are excellent melo¬ 
dramas—of tho fearless old fashion—at the 
Princess’s and the Adelphi, and excellent 
melodramas—of a slightly superior tone— 
at the St. James’s and the Haymarket. 
There is a capital farce at the Kovaltv, and 
another at the Comedy, Let us, therefore, 
be cheerful. 


The only production of interest to record in 
tho past week is that of Westland Marston’s 
“ Donna Diana,” by Mr. Bourehier, at the 
Prince of Wales’s. Its interest was mainly 
historical. It is called a poetical comedy, 
the poetry consisting in the fact that it is 
written in very inferior blank-verse, nnd the 
comedy is the idea of tho subjection of a 
proud woman by a man’s feigning indiffer¬ 
ence to her. Somehow one finds such a 
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motive rather crude nowadays, even 
faintly disagreeable; ono knows not why. 
At least it leads to a monotonous play, 
to the repetition of substantially tho 
same situation—a monotony increased by 
a sub-plot running on the same lines. 
But it was an opportunity fur some 
excellent playing. Miss Violet Van¬ 
brugh played a princess disgusted theoreti¬ 
cally bv love nnd universal homage, and 
gradually won by pretended indifference. 
The comedy of it was well within her 
scope, nnd she played it with intention 
and finish. I think she gave even too 
great intensity to the hollow passion 
of the last part of the play, but it was 
a veritable tour de force of playing. 
And she ware a green dress, with her left 
hand smothered in rings to match it—the 
most brilliant stage dress I have seen for 
ages. Since I saw Miss Irene Vanburglx 
in “The Liar,” I have had great faith in 
her comic powers, nnd look forward to 
seeing her in a better part than the wait¬ 
ing-maid in “Donna Diana”; she played it 
most mirthfully. Mr. Elliot was ingenious 
nnd careful in the part of an intriguing 
secretary. There is no one else to mention, 
except Mr. Bourehier himself. 


Mr. Boukchieh is a refutation of the 
fallacy that it is injurious to a profes¬ 
sional actor to begin as an amateur. If 
there were a school of professional acting 
in England, that might be true ; but there 
is not, and an actor’s experience as an 
amateur is quite as likely to profit him as 
the experience of a super. One often hears 
“tho amateur” spoken of as though Iris 
taste wero a crime. Whereas it proves 
at least some enthusiasm for his calling 
if ho should decide subsequently on 
acting as a profession. Mr. Bourehier has 
improved very much, to be sure, since I 
saw him as an amateur, but his improve¬ 
ment has been by no means a process 
of unlearning. At present he is an ex¬ 
cellent actor of light comedy, with a style 
and a sense of humour. He played the 
comic part of his character in “ Donna 
Diana” with great skill, minus a tendency 
to run his sentences into one another, but 
was slightly ineffectual in his indications of 
passion. He had one great opportunity, 
where, having declared his passion, he is 
obliged at once to pretend it was a joke, 
and he made excellent use of it. 


The absence of the particular is the 
opportunity of the general. Sometimes this 
article will consist of a chronicle of new 
plays. When they are scarce I must dis¬ 
course at large, and propose next week to 
make a remark or two about acting. 

G. S. S. 
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It is not easy to class Ford Madox Brown, 
or to interpret the effect of Iris paintings. 
“ Did I attempt to fix liis place in the 
ranks of the Immortals,” says Mr. Hueffer, 
his biographer* and grandson, “it would 
indeed he a high one.” There are others 
who would conduct Madox Brown to a seat 
somewhere near Egg and Maclise. The 
world quarrelled about him, and with him, 
during his life. It still quarrels over him, 
now that “ he lias outsoared the shadow of 
our night.” Which must always he the 
fate of the strong man who, hy setting up 
conventions of his own, discomforts the 
casual eye. 


details is often inimitable, and, above all, one 
is always conscious of a sincere and honest 
personality behind the picture. Some 
paint what they feel, others what they 
see. Ford Madox Brown painted what he 
thought. Therein lies the reason of his 
narrowed influence. The ordinary painter 
would not dream of making pictures from 
subjects in Dr. Smiles’s books. Yet it was 
such a task Madox Brown set himself in 
“Work,” over which he spent eleven years. 
His own description of the picture occupies 
six solid pages of Mr. Hueffer’s book. 
“ Work ” is curious, interesting, well 
wrought, if you will, and the colouring is 
fine; but if in Art selection, composition, 
and reticenco mean anything, “ Work ” is 
not a good picture. 


future brother-in-law Richard, afterwards Sir 
Richard Bromley, K.C.B., at Meopham, in the 
county of Kent ” ; 

or such trivialities ns this from the painter’s 
diary : 

“11th.—Bad toothache at night. Began 
work. Found the lay figure would wet, as it 
rained, and if required for many days might 
be much deteriorated, so made a substitute out 
of a child’s chair and some old cushions, with 
the head of the lay figure.” 

Mr. Hueffer has caught the habit of over¬ 
elaboration from his grandfather; but if a 
good deal that is unessential is included, 
nothing essential is omitted. The book is 
beautifully printed, and the sixty nnd odd 
illustrations are excellently reproduced. 


If Ford Madox Brown had cared for 
publicity, it would have pleased him could 
lie have had prophetic vision of this autumn 
of 1896. A loan collection of his works 
hangs at the New Gallery side by side with 
examples of the arts and crafts he loved- 
His biography, of nearly six hundred pages, 
crowded with reproductions of his best 
pictures, lies upon many tables. “Jesus 
Washes Peter’s Feet ” is at the National 
Gallery, and round the walls of the Man¬ 
chester Town Hall in solemn sequence 
run his frescoes. The public, of whom 
in life Madox Brown was just a little 
contemptuous, agree to differ about his 
pictures. To A. they aro a delight, to 
F>. a distress, and C. has never hoard 
of them. He drew badly on occasions, 
and his pictures aro often composed no 
better than a crowd in the streets on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. The duty, the delight¬ 
ful duty, of winnowing the full harvest 
of his roving eye never seems to have 
occurred to him. From Madox Brown 
the superfluous and the essential received 
equal attention — an attention that never 
flagged. Some of his pictures may be 
likened to the crowded and variegated win¬ 
dow of a draper’s shop. Each article has 
its particular form, colour, and use, nnd each, 
in its own way, makes for adornment; but 
-wliat lady would pin the entire window into 
lier hat? 


And yet, In spite of the Madox Brown 
convention that people may be any height, 
as in “The Pretty Baa-Lambs,” and that a 
canvas need not contain one square inch of 
nothing on which to rest the eye, ns in 
“ "Work,” it remains that, to many people, 
his pictures have a singular and lasting 
c-hnr.u. Their colour is fine, the workman¬ 
ship is extremely capable, tho painting of 

“ Ford Madox lirou-n. A Record of His 
"Life and Works. By Ford M. Hueffer. 

^Longmans.) 


Nobody was ever bored before a Madox 
Brown picture. The figures in “The Pretty 
Baa-Lambs ” are a foot more than divinely 
tall; but one does not mind the dispropor¬ 
tions—much. So with tho worried “ Crom¬ 
well on his Favm,” the unnatural “Expul¬ 
sion of the Danes from Manchester,” and 
the crowded “ Chaucer at the Court of 
Edward III.” The trained critic cannot 
quite accept these; and yet he lingers—to 
approve. "Why ? Is it not because of Madox 
Brown’s magnificent sincerity ? His over¬ 
elaboration was, nfter all, only the effect of 
a determination to put his utmost into 
every work to which he put his hand. This 
fine quality became the habit of his work, 
from oil pictures to cartoons for stained 
glass. If calls to you from that fine frag¬ 
ment “ Take Your Son, Sir”; it calls from 
his noble “Jesus Washes Peter’s Feet” in 
the National Gallery. 

Mi:. Huki fer has much to say about 
Madox Brown’s enemies: but, when all 
things are rounded off and revealed, it 
will surely be found that his chief foe 
was himself. How could a man escape un¬ 
popularity who stigmatised other people’s 
work ns “dotted nonsense?” who would 
“end a sentence by such a phrase ns a 
‘cursed fool like So-and-So?”’ and who was 
“scarcely able to mention an Academician as 
such without the addition of an abusive 
epithet ? ” 

Of Mr. Hueffer’s biography our only 
complaint is that it is too long, and 
overcrowded with details. Madox Brown 
was an interesting personality, but the 
story of his life nnd art could have been 
told in one hundred and fifty compact 
pages. The book gains nothing from the 
inclusion of such paragraphs as tho follow¬ 
ing, in which it abounds : 

“After its completion, towards the end of 
March, Madox Brown visited England, staying 
with his .uncle Madox at Foots Cray, and his 


| Madox Bkowx was never a happy man. 
He might almost be called an unfortunate 
man. What honours ho just missed ! He 
nearly started the “plcin air” school in 
France; he near!;/ founded the pre-Baphaelite 
brotherhood; he nearly anticipated the 
“Arts and Crafts Society”; in “Jesus 
Washes Peter’s Feet ” he nearly painted 
a masterpiece; his frescoes in the Man¬ 
chester Town Hall aro nearly a success; 
and he nearly had a perfect patron and 
buyer of his pictures in Mr. Flint. The 
following letter referring to tho completion 
of the picture of “ Work ” indicates to what 
degree Mr. Flint fell short of being the 
perfect patron: 

“November 14, 1896. 

: “My dear Sir, —I have your most in- 

| tcresting letter. Could you introduce hath 
i Carlyle and Kingsley, and change one of the 
four fashionable young ladies into a quiet, 
ear next, //rfy-looking one, with a book or 
two and tracts ? I want this put in, for I 
am much interested in this work myself, and 
know those who are. Now I wish you to 
bo fully satisfied in your own mind. 
Think the matter over, and excuse me asking 
you.” 

Of tho little company of artists who 
move through tho pages of this book, most 
have gone forth into the night. When tlio 
aesthetic history of the period is written it 
will be found how great an influence, decora¬ 
tive and pictorial, these men exercised upon 
their period—the period which saw tho end 
of antimacassars nnd waxen flowers, and 
the beginnings of art muslins and blue- 
china. To understand how these men lifted 
nnd nourished the arts ono need only com¬ 
pare the present with the days before the- 
Grosvenor Gallery was thought of, or 
Morris had built himself a shop in Oxford. 
This must be our consolation if in rending 
this volume the lights, in Stevenson’s phrase,, 
do seem 


occasionally a little turned down. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


We shall give in this column, from wools to 
week, a report of tho sales of books in 
London and tho provinces compiled from 
returns sent to us by our numerous corre¬ 
spondents among booksellers. Tnese returns 
will form, we believe, a very clear and 
interesting indication of the varying tastes 
of bookbuvers. Further, we shall, from 
time to time, make special impiiries into all 
matters affecting the book trade, and give 
•our readers the results. 

The letters now before us show that the 
bookselling season has fairly begun. Books 
are being produced in battalions. There 
is wisdom, however, in the comment of 
Messrs. Truslovo & Hanson, of Oxford- 
street, who, in reporting to us an improve¬ 
ment in trade, remark that “ far too many 
commonplace books are being published.” 
Our own shelves bear witness to this, and 
the reports of our correspondents show how 
curiously limited in numbers are tho books 
which the public thinks good enough to buy 
freely. Thus wo print reports from the 
Strand and Oxford-street, in London, from 
Cambridge and Oxford, and from Glasgow 
and Dublin. In all these places the books 
which hold the Held are Sentimental 
Tummy, The Grey Man, Sir Georye Tressady, 
Kate Carnegie, and one or two others. 
This is what one would expect. The 
surprise is in the lack of surprises. One 
would like to Hnd that Glasgow had made 
a discovery of its own, and was a little 
mad over a book of which Mr. Denny, of the 
Strand, had stocked only a few copies, or it 
would be piquant if a twenty-thousand- 
edition book had fallen flat in Manchester. 
The coldness of Manchester would make for 
a saner criticism. As it is, tho variations 
in our lists form an insecure foundation for 
any very strong conclusions. The Scottish 
school of writers still prevails, though 
Messrs. W. & R. Holmes, of Glasgow, 
report that “ the demand for the works of 
Maclaren and Barrie is decreasing.” The 
tide mav not turn yet, but the day cannot 
be far distant when the public will want 
English stuff. Under Biography and 
History it is not surprising to find 
that Mr. Laughton’s Nelson Memorial is 
in demand. Mr. Sloane’s Napoleon is 
not therefore neglected. In the domain of 
new poetry, Mr. Kipling’s Seren Seas 
carries all before it; yet not all, for Mr. 
Davidson’s New Ballads also assert them¬ 
selves. 

The rush for Messrs. Smith & Elder’s new 
two-volume edition of Browning, published 
at fifteen shillings, is significant of tho poet’s 
hold on the nation, while the demand for new 
editions of Shakespeare and Bums is another 
sign of health. Nevertheless, the new poet 
—-provided he be a poet—was never so sure 
■of a welcome. 

We are not reporting this week on 
Theology. Those of our correspondents 
who have noticed this omission in the 
inquiries, of which the answers aro printed 
on this page, will accept our assurance that 
this subject will be in no way neglected. 
One of our correspondents remarks that there 
is no class of books for which tho demand 


is more sustained. Indeed, as Messrs. 
Cornish Brothers, of Birmingham, remind 
us, “ the bookseller lire s on Fiction and 
Theology.” 


BOOK SALES. 

The following tablet show what books 
have been most in demand in various places 
during the past week : 

LONDON (SniAsri). 

FICTION. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

Sir Goorgi Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

Limitations. E. F. Benso-l. 

Casa Bra-no. F. M. Crawl ir.l. 

The Face of tho Wafers. Mrs. Steele. 

Under the lie 1 llobe. S. Weymin. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Nelson Memorial. I nughton. 

Gibbon's Oeclino nail Fall. B try's E I. Vol. It. 

My Lons Life. Mrs. Con-den Cl trke. 

Charlotte Bronte and her Circlo. C. K. Shorter. 
Napoleon. W. M. Sioane. 

Tho Balkans (Stories of Nations). Miller. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

New Ballads. IUvidson. 

Browning's Works, new 2 vol. ed. 

Songs for Little Po >ple. N r:n in Gale. 

TRAVEL. 

Th-ongb tho Sob-Arctic Forest. Pike. 

BELLES-LETTRES. - 
Ancassin and Nicolette. A. Lang. 

The Cotn-ileto Angler. Illust. Sullivan. 

The Studio (Winter Number). 

GufterSnipee. Pl.il May. 


LONDON (Oxford Stkf.et). 

FICTION. 

Sir G targe Tretsaly. Mrs. Ward. 

Tac Grey Man. Cro-'kett. 

Limitations. Benson. 

biography and history. 

Sunshino and Storms in Rhode sia. Selous. 
Story of My Life. A. J. C. II sre. 

Napoleon. W.M. Sioane. 

Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 

The Ne’sou Manorial. Laughtnn. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Se en Seas. Kipling. 

Browning, now 2 vol. ed. 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

TRAVEL. 

Girl’s Wanderings in Hung try. Browning. 
On Southern English R )a Is. Hissoy. 

BELLE3-LETTRE3. 

Colour of Life. Mrs. Meynell. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
Gaston de Latour. Walter Pater. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

The Grey Man. Crocksit. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

Limitations. E. F. Benson. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Napoleon. Vol. I. W. M. Sioane, 

Derline and Fall of Rome. Bnry's Edition. Vol. II. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kinling. 

Tragic Dram t of ths Greeks, lluigh. 

Browning, now 2 vol. ed. 

New Ballads. Davidson. 


GLASGOW. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

K ate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

All Marie Corelli's Works. 

The Gray Man. Crockett. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Joseph Thomson, African Explorer. 

Hist. Dumfries and Galloway. Sir Horbort Maxwell. 
Hist. England. Macaulay. 

French Revolution. Carlyle (Centenary Ed.) 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

Barrack-room Ballads. Kipling. 

Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

TRAVEL. 

First Crossing of Greenland. Nansen. 

Through Maori Lanl. Jos. Thomson. 

Palestine, Travel Studies. Rjv. A. Sutherland. 


EDINBOnO'. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

Tho Land of the Le U. David Lyall. 

Boswell’e Johnson, 6 vole, new ed. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

History of Dumfries an 1 Gallo way. Sir H. Max veil. 
The Lady Ecclesia. Rev Dr. Matheson. 

McGibbonand Ross’s Hist. Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Browning, new 2 vol. e 1. 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

Songs for Little People. Norman Gale. 

BELLE 3-LETTRE3. 

Fors Clavigera. Raskin. 


(XFORD. 

FICTION. 

The Heart of Princess Osra. A. Hope. 

Soldier Tales. Kipling. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

Dolly Dialogues. A. Hope. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Balance of Power. 1715-17S). H. Hassall. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 

The Nelson Memorial. Laughton. 

Greek Constitutional History. Granidge. 
Introduction to History of Religion. Jevons. 
Life of Napoleon. Vol. I. W.M. Sioane. 
Boswell’s Johnson, 0 vol. ed. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 

Paradise of Poetry. Beeching. 

Tragic Drama of the Gro tks. Haigh. 

TRAVEL. 

Sunshino and Travel in Rhodesia. Scions. 


DUBLIN. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

Dr. Nikola. Gay Boothby. 

Ministers of Brae Farm. R. N. Carey. 

BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION. 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

Story of My Life. A. J. C. Hare. 

Charlotte Bronte and her Circle. C. K. Shorter. 
Life of Napoleon. Vol. I. W. M. Bloana. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

Now Balia's. Davidson. 

Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 

TRAVEL. 

Over the Andes. May Crommilin. 

A Cycle of Cathay. W. A. P. Martin. 

Running the Blockade. Taylor. 
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MUSIC. 


T HE thirty-ninth season of the Popular 
Concerts began on Monday evening. 
Mr. A. Chappell lias issued a pros¬ 
pectus in which he promises some 
interesting additions to the “ already 
voluminous repertory ” of this institution. 
The number of works performed since the 
establishment of these concerts is cer¬ 
tainly a largo one, yet it must not be 
forgotten that many seem to have gone 
hopelessly out of fashion. There was a 
time when the music of Haydn, Mozart, 
Dusseb and Hummel was often played and 
enjoyed, and when Mendelssohn was held in 
special favour. But a change came, and one 
all the stronger in that it was gradual. 
Schumann and Brahms, Dvorak and Tschai- 
kowsky, have supplanted some of the old 
masters. The music of Schumann was at 
first considered extravagant, and some of it 
incomprehensible ; now the composer ranks 
almost as a classic. The influence of Wagner 
in the world of opera would scarcely have 
become so great, but for certain other forces 
acting at the same time and in the same 
direction ; of these, Schumann’s music 
was one of the most powerful. 


Among tho novelties announced by Mr. 
Chappell are the two Sonatas for clarionet and 
pianoforte (Op. 129, Nos. 1 and 2) by Brahms 
—novelties, however, only so far as the Popu¬ 
lar Concerts are concerned, for they were 
introduced a season or two back by Miss 
Fanny Davies; a Quartet in F for strings 
(Op. 96) by Dvorak, a work founded, like 
his “ From the New World ” Symphony, to 
a considerable extent upon negro melodies; 
a Quartet for strings (Op. 17) by Sgambati, 
described, somewhat ploonastically, as 
“highly interesting and characteristic,” 
since if it displays character it is sure to 
prove interesting; a Quartet and Sonata by 
Faure; and Quartets for strings by Dr. 
Stanford, Tsehaikowsky, and Grieg. The 
last-named composer has only written one 
work of the kind, and it certainly well 
deserves a hearing. 

On Monday evening tho programme con¬ 
tained nothing new. The reading of the 
I leethoven Quartet in E flat (Op. 74) was 
clear, but cold ; this was particularly the case 
with the fine slow movement. The leader 
was Mme. Soldat, a pupil of Joachim, who 
paid a visit to London some few seasons 
hack. It is natural, and at any rate eharit- 
ahle, to suppose that the lady was nervous; 
hut I am rather inclined to think that 
although gifted with intelligence, and in 
possession of excellent technique, she lacks 
strong emotional power. Time, however, 
will show. Mr. Botwick’s rendering of 


Chopin’s B minor Sonata was in many, I 
cannot say all, respects admirable. Tho 
playing was beautifully finished and the 
reading thoroughly sound, but something 
was lacking—that something, so difficult to 
define, which makes one feel that all the 
notes of Chopin’s music reveal really little of 
the soul of which they are tho embodiment. 
Mr. Borwick well deserved the applause 
which greeted him at the close, and for an 
encore gave a Schumann transcription of 
Paganini’s Caprice in E. The programme 
concluded with Schumann’s pianoforte Trio 
in G minor (Op. 110), a work which, 
although it does not represent the master at 
his strongest, is nevertheless full of interest. 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi was tho vocalist, 
and by her intelligent and expressive sing¬ 
ing charmed her audience. She sang a 
fine song from Spontini’s “Yestale” and 
songs by Handel, Schumann, and Godard, 
also, ns encore, a Lullaby by Mozart. 

When Mr. Eugen d’Albert, ns a youth, 
left England, he was a pianist of pro¬ 
mise and a composer of great promise. 
It is now specially as a pianist that he is 
attracting attention, and ho has, without 
doubt, exceeded tho highest expectations; 
he is now to be ranked among the few 
players who by special merit have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves even from many who 
stand high in the ranks of pianism. In the 
matter of technique, Mr. d’Albert, so far ns 
I can make out from reading, is a kind of 
Tausig redirirus; while in that of intelli¬ 
gence he may be likened unto the late Dr. 
Biilow. A pianist thus gifted is well, 
though not fully, equipped. There remains 
that subtle power by which a player in 
interpreting great classical works is able 
to reveal the very soul of the music so 
as to make one forget for the moment 
its intellectuality. There aro moments, as for 
instance in the first three movements of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, 
No. 3), which Mr. d’Albert gave at his 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, in which that power seems almost 
lacking to him, and yet other moments, as in 
the “Waldstein” last season, when he seems 
to possess it in large measure. The 
pianist played a Suite of his own composition. 
The form of the various movements is old, but 
tho style of writing modern and showy. 
The Gigue appeai-ed to me by far the best 
number; it is exceedingly brilliant, but 
solid and skilful. 

Those mixed programmes, with Bach organ 
Fugues spoilt with firework displays, specially 
intended, no doubt, to catch the ear of the 
public, must bo trying to a player, and 
prevent him from displaying his highest 
qualities. I am therefore glad to learn that, 
on the 24th of this month, Mr. d’Albert will 


give a Beethoven recital, at which ho intends 
to perform five of the later Sonatas. 
Here, then, will be an admirable oppor¬ 
tunity for him and for those who have to 
judge him. If he does not completely 
convince some who can remember Bubin- 
stein in his palmiest days, he will, I am 
sure, give a recital both interesting and 
profitable. 

Da. Stanford’s Quartet for strings, No. 3 
in I) minor (Op. 64), MS., was performed 
for the first time in London at Mr. Gom- 
pertz’s first “String Qunrtet” concert at the 
small Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday evening. 
The opening Allegro would inqirove on 
second hearing, but I fear the same cannot 
bo said of the Finale. Tho two middle 
movements—a graceful Allegretto and a 
dramatic Adagio—aro far more successful; 
they are highly characteristic and clever. 
The whole work is remarkable for its dear¬ 
ness of form and concise treatment of 
material; it takes only half an hour in per¬ 
formance. 


Next week, the Lamoureux Orchestral 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall will attract 
general attention. A short time ago 
M. Lamoureux came, conducted his own 
orchestra, and conquered. The public, 
therefore, are looking forward to a musical 
treat. With one exception, each pro¬ 
gramme contains ns 2 >ieee tie rimutanco a 
Symphony, also novelties—so far as Lon¬ 
don is concerned—by French composers; 
Mr. Manns, however, forestalls M. 
Lamoureux, and performs, for the first 
time in England, M. Vincent d’ludy’s 
Liyende Symphonique, “ La foret En- 
ehantee,” this afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace. We do well here in England 
to encourage native art, but it is 
highly profitable to learn what our near 
neighbours are contributing towards musical 
art. Apropos of French music, I may mention 
an excellent little book just sent to me from 
Paris. It is tho first volume of Le Cycle 
Berlioz, a series of musical guides to tho 
art-work of Hector Berlioz. M. J. G. 
Prud’homme is the author. The state¬ 
ments and analyses aro sound, tho style is 
clear, and the compass and the price (throe 
francs) are moderate. This first volume 
deals with the “Damnation de Faust”; 
later numbers of the series, treating of less 
familiar works of tire French master, will be 
specially welcome. 

The Bayreuth Festival of 1897 is already 
announced. It will consist of three cydes 
of the “ Bing,” and eight performances of 
“Parsifal.” “Early application for seats is 
advisable,” says Mr. A. Schulz-Curtius; in 
1876 a seat could easily be obtained at the 
eleventh hoi|fT'* J. S. S. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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HlOHKR ORiriCIdK. 

Editol by the Rev. RICHARD VALPY FRENCH. 
HIM, LL I).. F.SA. 

With an Introduction by the late 

Right Rot. LORI) ARTHUR O. H KRVEY, D.D., 

_ Bishop n/ Bath uni H 'tilt. 

Essays by Various Writers on the Law of Moses and 
tne Higher Criticism 

LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rev. A. II 8AYOE, D.I), LL.D. Rev. F. WATS'>\, P.D. 

Rev. GEORGE UAWlLNSOX, K *v. J. SIIAKPE. P.P. 

M.A. | Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, 

Rev. GEORGE C. M. DOUGLAS, LL.D . F \ S. 

P.D. , Rev. STANLEY LEATHER,P.D. 

Rev. R B.GIRPLESTONE, M.A. lt.-v. RnRERT SINKER. D.D. 
Rev. RICHARD V A L1* Y ! Rev. F. E SPENCER, M.A. 

FRENC.I, D.C.L. Rev. ROBERT WATTS, D.D., 

Rev. J.J. LIAS. M.A. I LL.D. 

With a Summary by the 

Rev. HENRY WAGE, D.D., Principal of King’s Coll., Loud. 

The, Times; “A volume of conservative but scho’arly Biblical 
criticism." 

Chur ch Timet: " Fourteen able men speaking at their belt."_ 


Size, small 4to, cloth, bevelled boardi, gilt top, price 12s. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to the 

PSALMS. By the late Rev. J. SHARPE, D !)., Fellow of Christ 
College. Cambridge. Second Eiition with M.-moii ot the Author 
by Rev. Dr. Sink- r. 

Dftiljf Xeiet: ’‘Shows that tho several B wiks of Psalms were oom- 
piled in succession; that the order of the Psalter is practically 
chronological." 

Record: “l)r. Sharpe is to l»c warmly thanked for hit book. It is 
written chi* fly for the sake of those w ho are not Hebrew tchularo, yet 
scholars may use it with much advantage."_ 


Ready, 23rd Nov.—Feap. 4to, price -’Is. 

THE HEBREW MONARCHY: a Com- 

mentary containing a Harmony of the Parallel Texts nnd Extracts 
from the Prophetical Ruks. By R;V. AN'DKKW W«»o|>. M.A. 
Trinity College, Ctmbrid-.ro. With an Intro duviiou by the late 
Iter. It. PAYNE SMITH. Dean of Canterbury. 

E Y B E k SPOTTISWOODE, 

llt-r Majesty Printer*. 

LONDON: OREA l‘ NK.V .STREET, FLEET STREET, 
E.O ; BDINUURUH, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, cud OOOi-ER UNION, NEW YORK. 


May be Ordered through any Bookseller. 


:iza 


FORE ST W YI; 

Or, Tea Yea s After. 

By the Author of “ J.inath.ni Merle," “ Alfreda 
Holme,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3i SI. 

London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
La . 0 , E.C. ; 

And of all Booksellers. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE SMITH (of COALVILLE): 

the Stcry of fin Enthusiast. By EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of 44 The Life of Lord Shaftesbury. With, Por¬ 
trait. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A faithful rec *rd of a high ambition and a noble persistence." 

“A very interesting l Daily Chronicle. [ScAtmon. 

ONLY SUSAN: a Ta e for Girls. By 

Mrs. MARSHALL. With Illustrations by W. Lauce. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled bjards, 5s. 

“A l>cnutiful Btory, gwe**t in tone, cleverly mauaged.and 

attractively prepared."— Dundee Advertiser. 

THE PEARL DIVERS and CBUS0ES 

of the SARAGOSSA SEA. a Tale for Bors. Bv 
GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. With Illustration* 
by Charles Whympor. Extra crown 8vo t gilt edges, 
hovelled boards, 5s. 

44 Told in that pleasant stylo which has made its author eo popular 
witli b *ya."—>Vo6</u m. 

** Unflagging, pjwerful—aa engrosriaj story ."—Dailg Chronic* . 

ON the WORLDS ROOF: a Tale of 

Adventure for Boys. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Extra crown »vo, 
3s. 6(1. 

41 A boy could not get better feeding—than the book affords " 

i'cAsi* w*. 

GOOD LUCK. By L. T Meade. Pins- 

trations by W. Lance. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

“Mrs. Meade hasehowa decided skill."—JfanrAeJfer Guardian. 

SIR BENJAMIN’S BOUNTY. By 

Mrs. MARSHALL. Illustrations by* Enoch Ward. 
Small crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A very simple and affecting tale of schoolbiy heroism." 

Xnglish Churchs*:* 

THE FOOTSTEPS of FORTUNE. By 

E3ME STUART. With Illustrations. Small crovru 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

'* A beautiful story, and the pictures add to its value." 

Western Morning .V<r»*. 

MY SON’S WIFE. By Rose Porter. 

Author of 44 In the Mibt.” Witu Illustrations. Smali 
CHwn Svo, Is Gd. 

“A beautiful character study, eascntiaBy refined." 

Dundee A dvtrt.itr. 


J..NISBET Berners Street, V.'. 


JUDY A JILT. 
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WALTER SCOH'S NE W BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Os. 

FIRST LABOR EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION IN PREPARATION. 

PAULA.: a Sketch from Life. 

By VICTORIA CROSS. 

PAULA: a Sketch from Life. 

By VICTORIA CROSS. 

PAULA: a Sketch from Life. 

By VICTORIA CROSS. 

The Dailit Chronic's gays: “ We have purposely refrained from doing 
more than just indicating the line of tbe story, for we were anxious 
not to say a word that would even tend to prevent anyone from reading 
the book. Os rue coxtr\ uv, wk sthoxoly becomukxd evervoxk t> 

READ rr, FOR XO HOOK BETTER WORTU REVDIXG HAS SO FAU COME UNDER 
oca NOTICE IX THE PRESENT SEASON.” 

The Saturday Riview says : “The look carries one along with it and 
f.isciuates one, almost agaiust one's better judgment. * Victoria Cross 
has a fervid energy, kept in check by a s;nse of humour, which his 
made her book in part* vital and throughout attractive. She dwells 
with a daring sensuousness upon scenes of passion, yet sh? cannot 
fairly be called a coarse writer.” 

The Standard says: “She (the author] has ability, perception, 
passion.” 

PAULA : A Sketch from Life. By Victoria Cross. 
PAULA: a Sketch from Life. By Victoria Cross. 
PAULA: a Sketch from Life. By Victoria Cross- 
PAULA : a Sketch from Life. By Victoria. Cross. 

Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63., with Portrait. 

MODBRN PAINTING. By George Moore. 

A New Edition, considerably Enlarged. 

To this Edition Mr. Moore has aided several New Studies, dealing 
with NATIONALITY In ART, with M«»NKT, Mr. MARK FISHER, 
Ml-. SA HUE NT, Mr. WIII8TLEK, with JAPANESE PRINTS, ami 
various Artists and Art Subject*. It will cniit-iiu a Frontispiece iu 
Photogravure of a Portrait by M »uct of Air. George Moore. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

HUNDREDTH VOLUME, cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d. 

THE POETRY of the CELTIC RA.CE3, and 

other Ess\vs of ERNEST RENAN. Translated by W. G. 
ii i; mi isoN. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

Square 8vo, cloth, Is Gravure Edition, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
price its. 

THE BOTHIE, and other Poems By 

ARTHUR HUGH CLoUGH. Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 

NEW BINDING OF 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

In full green roan, rounded corners, gilt roll inside, gilt edges, each 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 

All the Volumes supplied in the “Gravure Edition" can now also 
be b i«l bound in full ro.n, rounded corners, with gilt roll inside, and 
gilt edgis, each with a frontispiece in Photogravure. 

IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME BY COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. ti l. 

THE GOSPEL in BRIEF. By Leo Tolstoy. 


IBSEN'S GREAT DRAMATIC POEM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Si. 61. 

. * NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 

PEER GYNT: a Dramatic Poem. By Henrik 

IBSEN. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST LOOKS IN THE WORLD. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 

large crown 8vo, Illustrated Si. 61. 

A series of acknowledged masterpieces by tin most eminent writers 
‘ of ficti *u. Paper, type, and binding all of the mo>t satisfactory de- 
'» scriptioa. Four volumes now included. 

; THE COUNT of MONTE-OHRI8TO. By 

DUMAS. 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Over 1,10J pages. 

' THE THREE MUSKETEERS By Dnmw. 

12 Full-Page Illustrations and Portrait of Dumas. Over ti'i pages. 

& JANE BTRB. Bv Charlotte Bronte. 

48 Illustrations and Portrait of Charlotte Bronte. 660 pages. 

ANNA KARENINA. By Count Tolstoy. 

10 Illustrations and Portrait of Count Tolstoy. 776 pages. 

EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

Square fivo, parchment cover, price Gd. each; red roan, Is. 

EVERY-DAY AILMENTS and HOW to 

THE VT THEM. Bv FLORENCE ST.UTOOLE, Lecturer for 
the National Health Society. 

YOUTH: its Care and Culture. By 

J. MoKTIilEK-t; ItANVJI.L, M.D. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
Paternoster Square. 


il* 


OLIPMNT ANDERSON & PERRIER’S 

1,1 ST. 

Famous Scots.—New Vols. 

This Day. Price 1,. 6d., cloth: or In extra binding, 
gilt top, 2a. 6d. 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. 

By EVE BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 

h same Series, recently published— 

RICHARD CAMERON (“The Lion of the 

COVENANT"l. By Professor HERKLES5. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hector C. Mac- 

phkrson. 

“One of the best books on Carlyle jet written.’*—Life Jury World. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. By Oliphant Smeaton. 

“ Full of sound knowledge and judicious criticism.”— Scotsman. 

HUGH MILLER. By W. Keith Leask. 

“ Leaves on ub a very vivid impression.”— Daily A'eirt. 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Tayl or Innes. 

“There is vision in this book as well as knowledge."— Speaker. 

THE BALLADISTS. By John Geddie. 

“One of the most delightful *ml eloquent appreciations of the 
ballad literature of Scotland that has ever seen the light. —Aeie Ape. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 

“A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful 'cries.” 

Bookman. 

NEW NOVEL—A STORY' OF l'LODDEN. 

FOR STARK LOVE AND KINDNESS. 

By X. ALL\N MACDONALD. Gs. 

“A story of well-sustained interest. It reveals a skilful plot very 
pleasingly developed.”— Sc dsurm. 

A CYCLE OF CATHAY: 

CHINA, SOUTH AND NORTH. 

With Personal Ehminiscbncks. 

By the Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., ex-Prrsident 
Emeritus of the Imperial Tnngwen College, Pekin. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s. Od. 

The Tim... says: “ It is verliaps the most valuable contribution that 
has been made to our kuoirledxu ot China in recent years. 

T1IIKP EDITION OP MACKAY’S FORMOSA. 

FROM FAR FORMOSA: The Island, its 

People and Mission*, by GEORGE LESLIE MACK AY, D D. 
TweDtv-lhreo Y'enrs a Missionary in Formosa. Edited by llev. 
J. A. MACDONALD. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 
7s. 6d. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS — ADAM TO ACHAN. 

By Rev. ALEXANDER WHY'TE, D.D., Author of “Runyan 
Characters,” “ Lancelot Andrew ts,” 4c. Post svo., gilt top, :»i. fid. 

MESSAGES TO THE CHILDREN. Seventy-two 

Short Sermons to Y’ouug People. By ltev. CHARLES JERDAN, 
M.A., LL.R. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5 b. 

PALESTINE: The Glory of all Lands. 

Travel-Studies <f some Bible Places. P.y Rev. ARCHIBALD 
SUTHERLAND. Cloth extra, 5s 

THE QUIET THOUGHTS OF A QUIET 

THINKER. Being Eriracts from the Diaries of R*v ROBERT 
SMITH, D.D., of Comtek. With Portrait. M. tiJ. net. 

MODERN PALESTINE : or. The Need of a 

New Crusade. By lire. .1. I.AMOND, B.D. With Ma|> and 
numerous Illustrations, :1s. Hi. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CENTIRY. 

ALEPH THE CHALDEAN ; or. The Messiah 

as seen from Alexandria. A Roiimucc of the Fiol Century. By 
E F. Bt'ltit, 1> D., LL.D. Laige crown Svo, 3s. tid. 

MRS L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 

A GIRL IN TEN THOUSAND. By L. T. Meade. 

Cloth extra. 23. tid. 

A ROMANCE OF OLD KENT. 

TH DUKE S WARD: a Romance of Old 

Kent By DORA M. JONES. With Four Illustrations, ». 


SOME OF ANNIE S. SWAN’S BEST BOOKS. 

A LOST IDEAL. 22cd Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. Gilt top, 6s. 
8HEILA. Gilt top, 6s. 

THE OATES OF EDEN. With New Portrait, 5s. 
BRIAR AND PALM. With Frontispiece, 5s. 

ST. VEDA’S. With Frontispiece, 5s. 

THE GUINEA STAMP. 5s. 

ALDERSYDE. Sis Illustration', 3s. 6d. Cheaper Editions 
at 2s. 6d., 2s., Is. Od., Is. 

CARLOWRIE. Fii Illustrations, 3s. Od. Cheaper Editions 
at 2s. Gd., 2s., Is 6d., Is. 

DORIS CHEYNE. 3i. 6d., Is. 6d„ Is. 

WHO SHALL SERVE? 3i. Cd. 

THE AYRES OF 8TUDLEIGH. 2s. Gd., 2s., Is. 

OLIPHAXT AXI)Ki:SON & PEPPIER, 

21, Paternoster square, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


D. NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. X.—NOVEMBER, 1393.-No. 8, la. Gd. net. 
Contents. 

C. KNATP. A Discussion of Catullus lxli. 39-58. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. Martianus Capella. 

P. YV. WALKER. “ Philological Notes,” XI. 

G. B. GRUNDY. Pjlos anil Sphacteria. 

M. L. EARLE. Notes on the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides. 

A. PLATT. Notes on ReichePs “ Homerieche Waffen.’* 

J. ADAM. On some Difficulties in Platonic Musical Modes. 
G. C. RICHARDS. On Certain Passages in Thucydides VI. 
Short Notes. 

Macan’s “Herodotus.” J. STRACHAN. 

Monro's “ Homeri Opera et Reliquiae.” T. L. AGAR. 
Elmer’s Edition of the “ Phormio.” H. W. HAYLEY. 
Puntoui’s Edition of the “Hymn to Demeter.” T. W. 
ALLEN. 

Do MarcLi on Roman Religion. W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Granger's *' Worship of the Romans.’* W. WARDE 
FOWLER. 

Burgon and Miller’s “ Traditional Text of the Gospels.'* 
K. LAKE. 

Short Notices. 

Dittenbergcr and Purgold’s “ Olympia.** H. B. WALTERS. 
Gardner’s “ Handbook of Greek Sculpture.” G. F. HILL. 
Summaries of Periodicals.—Bibliography. 


Just published. 

The STORY of THROND of GATE 

and the Men of the F.KREYS (commonly 
known a9 the Frereyinga Saga). Translated by 
Professor F. YORK POWELL, Regius Professor 
of History in the University of Oxford. With 
full Introdnctirn, Notes, Appendices, and Map. 
t'loth, 7s. 6d. net. 

NORTHERN LIBRARY, Yol. II. The First Volume of 
the Northern Library was the Rev. J. Sepliton'e Version 
of tho so-called LONG LIFE of OLAF TRYGUWASON, in 
1 vol., 4to, 500 pages. 18*. net. „ 

The Northern Library contains English Versions of 
hitherto untranslated Icelandic Works, important from an 
Historical or Literary Point of View, especially of such as 
throw light upon the Relations of the Scandinavian North 
with the British Isles. 

Prospectus on application. 


TRUE STORIES of LIFE in 

MODERN CHINA. Retold in English from 
Oral Narration bv Natives of China, by 
T. WATTERS, for many years H.B.M. Consul 
in China. Crown 8vo, 228 pages, cloth, 3=. 6d. 

**• From among the many stories heard by Mr. Watters 
during his lengthened stay in many parts of China, such 
have been chosen for presentation to the English reader as 
exhibit the best side of the Chinese character, and reveal 
the human kinship between East and West which underlies 
tho superficial differences of the two civilisations. 

AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. 

Don. into English by ANDREW LANG. 
16mo, sewed, Is. 

"THE COMPANION OF EVERY VISITOR TO 
FLORENCE.” 

LEGENDS of FLORENCE. 

Collected from the People and Retold by 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans 
Bueitmann). 2 vols., croan Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, each 5s. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Pailf/ Chronicle .—“ Mr. Lcland adds to the qualifications 
of a practical collector and sifter of popular legends and 
antiquities that of a charming literary style, singularly 

adapttd to his subject-matter There is, in fact, no page 

at which the present book may be opened that will not 
afford new points of interest t»tho general reader as well 
as the student of folk-lore.” 

Westminster Oaze'te —” A charmingcollection of legends 
obtained for the most part from the folk-lore library in tho 
head of a ceitain Mnddalcnn, a native of tho Romagna Tos¬ 
cana, versed in witchcraft.” 

Scotsman.— 1 Folk lorist and general reader alike will 
pore over this collection with huge delight.” 

Morn «'/ Post.— *' In 1SS0 the author made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a woman of Florence skilled in fortune-telling and 
mvstical cures, who not only exhausted her own stock of 
stories, but hunted up her acquaintances for more. Mr. 
Lei and has also been ' free ’ of the 4 community of witches * 
who are the repositories of Italian folk-lore for some years.” 

Booh ,nan.—* His book and its general spirit are fasci¬ 
nating.” 

Liverpool Review.—** Mr. Leland is alwaj’s delightful.’* 

Realm —“ A fascinating wHanr/c." 

Sunday Times.-f* *Rull of interest.V 
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ELKIN MATHEWS* 

SELECTED LIST. 


AN OLD CiirLD'3 BOOK, NEWLY ILLUSTRATED, 
AND PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. 

By ISAAC WATTS. 14 Pictures in Colours by Mrs 
Arthur Gaskin, Printed by Edmund Evans. lOmo, 
fancy boards, 3s. Gd. net. [A 'ex l week. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 

THE LAMBS: their Lives, their 

Friends; and their Correspondence. Now Particulars 
nnd New Material. By W. CAREW HA/.LITT. 
Thick crown Svo, 6s. net. [ End of the month . 

This work contains: (1) New biographical and biblio¬ 
graphical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his Sister ; 
(2) Sixty-fonr uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, 
several of which have not hitherto been printed; and 13) 
Certain letters to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


NAPOLEON’S OPERA-GLASS; 

An Histrionic Study. By LEW ROSEN. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. net. [ Next week. 

Ttis monograph treats of Napoleon as a critic and 
patron of the drama, and touches U|xm his relations with 
play wrights and players. 


TURNPIKE TALES. By Char es 

L. MARSON. With Cover Design by Edith Calvert 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. [ S’ext tccck. 


A LOVER’S BREAST-KNOT. 

Lyrics by Mrs. HINKSON (Katharine Tynan). Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. fid. net. [Am*/ week. 


ALIDA CRAIG. A Novel. By 

PAULA KING. With Illustrations by T. K. Hanna. 
Sm. 8vo, 3s. fid. net. [Aotc ready. 


SPANISH ARMADA A Letter 

written on October 4,1590, by Captain CUELLAR of 
the Spanish Armada, to M.M. King Phillip II., recount¬ 
ing his Misadventures in Ire*and and elsewhere after 
the Wreck of his Ship. Translated, with Notes, by 
HENRY - D. SEDGWICK. Finely printed on deckle- 
edge paper. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 

Translated from the Spanish text given in Captain 
Fernandez Duro’a La Armada Invincible. The letter is of 
extreme interest, and gives a graphic picture of the 
demoralisation of the Armada as it made its final attempt 
to circumnavigate Scotland and Ireland, and of the 
sufferings of the multitudes who were wrecked on the Irish 
coast. Cuollar was wrecked in O'Rourke’s country, and 
with many romantic adventures made his way to that of 
O’Cahan, where he finally found ship for Scotland. His 
picture of the condition of Ireland is sufficiently horrible. 
Altogether an extraordinary account of Ireland and her 
‘Savages.’* 


London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 


BLACKIE & SONS 

New Illustrated Story Books. 

15V G. A. IIEXTY. 

AT AGIETCOURT ; a Tale of the 

White Hoods of Paris. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth eiegaut, olivine edges, Gs. 

WITH COCHRANE the DAUNT- 

LESS : a Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in 
South American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by W. H. Margetfon. Crown svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, Gs. 

ON the IRRAWADDY: a Story 

of the First Burmese War. With 8 Illustrations by 
W. H. Overend. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

THE YOUNG C0L0NIST3: a 

Tale of the Zulu nnd Boer Wars. With 6 Illustrations 
by Simon H. Yedder. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. Gd. _ 

BY IIARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

THE LOG of a PRIVATEERS 

MAN. With 12 Page Illnstrations by W. Rainey, R.I., 
Cr.wn Svo, cloth clogant, olivine edges, Gs. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 

THROUGH SWAMPand GLADE: 

a Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by Victor l’erard. Crowa 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, £s. _ 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 

A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 

8 Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, 5s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHI L DR EX'S 
BOOK. 

TO TELL the KING the SKY 

is FALLING. By SHEILA E. BRAIXE. With over 
80 i|unint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Wood¬ 
ward. Svo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


BY CHARLES \V. 'WHISTLER. 

WULFRIC theWEAPON THANE: 

the Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglia. 
With G Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetsou. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, Is. 

BY HUGH ST. LEGKR. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story 

of Adventure in the good Ship “ Margaret.” With 6 
Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown svo, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. 

With G Pago Illustrations by Gertrude Dcmain Ham¬ 
mond. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 


BY G. MANYILLE FEXN. 

QUICKSILVER; or, the Boy 

with No Skid to his Wheel. With 6 Page Illustrations 
by Frank Dadd. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth 
eiegaut, 3s. fid. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

of a S ml. By the Author of “ Stripped of the Tinsel,** Ac. Crown 
Svo, cloth, <ii. IJvsf out. 

BY TIIE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

THE AMERICAN HEIRESS. Crown too, 

cloth. M. [Juotomt. 

*.* Published simultaneously iu L>mlon and New York. 

BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL. 

A WOMAN'S CROSS. By the Author of 

“The Carden of Eden,” “ Passion** Puppet*,** **A Modern Helen." 
Crown Svo, cloth, «»*. [Just out. 

BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

“ 'TWIXT CUP AND LIP ” By tha Author 

of “ Patricia Keinb.ill." Crown Svo, cloth, .Ts. *1. Second EdUtox. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

THE ROSE OF ALLANDALB- By the 

Author of the Story of a Double Life,’’ "The Myitsry oi 

a Millionaire's tirave," Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, ita. Gd. [Juit uhL 

BY ALBERT HARDY. 

A CROWN of GOLD. With Frontispiece 

by the Author. Crown svo, cloth, 6j. out. 

BY FERGUS HUME. 

A MARRIAGE MYSTERY. By the Author 

of “The Masquer* !e Mystery," Ac. Crown Svo, pictorial cloth, 
;is. Gd. [JuntouL 

BY KATHLEEN BEHENNA. 

SID ARTH A: an Original and Powerfal Novel 

Crown Svo,cloth, 6s. [.Vor. IStt, 


CANTOS from the DIVINA COMMBDIA 

of DANTE. Translated into English Verse. By C. POTTER. 
Crown svo, cloth, ’>». net. 

“The translator ha* conferred a distinct Wnefit on the English, 
reading public, who, we feel sure, will »tnw their appreciation of hid 
work."— Western Daily Mail. 

SOPHONISBA; or. the Prisoner of Alba, 

and other Poems. By B. DERBY, Author of “Lars of the 
Scottish Highland*.*' Crown Svo, cloth, .li. tkl. net. (Juaf ouL 

Complete List of Autumn Books post free . 

DIGBY, LONG & CO. I 5 , Bovverie Strict, 
London, E.C. 


Demy 8vn, Gs., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD’S H IS TORT. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

“The present work is particularly welcome. The look is well 
written iu a simple style. Tlieariiumeut is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page t<> the last. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the h<v>k 
is remarkable, ns a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently eoiiclushe argumeut it is probably 
unique ."—South Wale* Tinu;* and Star of liifynL 

“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency." 

Literary Guide. 

“Mr. Kennard support* hi* new reading of ancient history partly 
by an appeal to common cense, partly by an appeal t«» obvious tact*.’ 

_ Glasgow He-'oid 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1 

RIEK B E C K BAN K, 

JL-w Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 

TAVO-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demaud. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mouthly halauces, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


S A. VINOS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum* 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

llUW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
ion two guineas r»:u month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD” LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
i ok rm: shillings nut jontu. 


Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at 
prices from 3s. to 6d. 


BI.ACKIE 4' SOX'S Xew Catalogue of Books suitable 
for Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, <5 e., sent 
post free on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 
f>0, Old Bailev. 

Digitized by 


The BTKKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAYENSCROFT, Manager. 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

loogle 
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Mr. HUGH THOMSON'S Christmas Book will he a 
Reprint of SOMERVILE’S CHASE, 'uniform in 
size with ‘ Sir R>ger de Coverley.' The Illustrations 
are printed as Plates. The entire issue limited to 
Three Thousand One Hundred Copies. Price os. net. 

__[GKORGE REDWAY, London.] 

SENTENTI® JURIST the title of a booh of legal 
and other epigram by Mr. WILLIAM HOLLO- 
WA Y, who has been described as “apast master of 
caustic satire." It contains vers de societe reprinted 
from the Spectator, and a Latin version of ‘ Lead, 

kindly Light.' Price 3s. 6d. net. [GEORGE REDWAY, London.] 

Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE has contributed 
to u The Collector Series ” a volume on FINE 
PRINTS, illustrated by examples after Mantegna, 
Marc Antonio, Schongauer, Purer, Beham , Lukas 
van Leyden , Rembrandt, Watteau, Chardin, Rey¬ 
nolds, and, Turner. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

[GEORGE REDWAY, London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Now York.] 


THE ACADEMY. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The Editorial and 

Publishing Offices of 

THE ACADEMY 


have been Removed to 


The Hazlitt Memoirs (2 vols. 8 vo) will contain Repro¬ 
ductions of Family Portraits by John Hazlitt, the 
Miniature Painter. The work will be entitled 

FOUR GENERATIONS of a LITERARY 

FAMILY. ■- - - [GEORGE REDWAY, London.] 

Mr. WAITE'S Translation of ELIPHAS LEVTS 
great work DOGME et RITUEL de la HAUTE 
MAGIE (Pai 'is, 2 vols.) is now ready. It contains 
all the Original Engravings and the only Portrait 
known of the Author. Price 15s. net. 

^ _ [GEORGE REDWAY, London.] 

Volume One (The TRACT SABBATH) of a com¬ 
plete Translation of the Revised Text of the Talmud, 
by Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON and Dr. 
ISAAC M. WISE, President of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, now ready. Price 125. 6 d. net. 

Lovers of country life and folk-lorists will be charmed 
with Mr. DITVHFIELDS long-promised work 

on OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS EXTANT at 
the PRESENT TIME. He has been assisted 
by Correspondents in all parts of England. An 
Illustration of the Faversham Moot Horn, thirteenth 
century, is given. Price 65 . net. [george redway, London.] 


43, CHANCERY LANE. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PA TABLE /.V ADVANCE.) 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 


£ s. d 

£ $. d. 

£ s. d. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or j 
at a Railway Station 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 8 8 

Including Postage to any part | 
of the United Kingdom . . ] 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 10 

Including Postage to any part i 
of France, Germany, India, 
China, . . 

1 0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


Office: 43. Ckancf.ry Lane, W.C. 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


ALL NEW BOOKS OF T1IF. SEASON 
(excepting net Books supplied at 
THUEEPEX' E IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT 


TRCSLOVE & IIANSON, 

14 P», Oxford Street, W ; and 6n, Sloauc Street, S.W. 

Their NEW CATALOGUE, ready shortly, will b3 forwarded oa 
application. 

ijinzea by 


LOCUE, ready shortly, 

loogie 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, Publishers. 


Now Complete in One Volume, sapor royal 8vo, 1,380 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 12s.; or in Two Volumes, Old Testament, 9j , New Testament, 5s. 

THE ART BIBLE. Comprising: the Text of the Old and New Testaments. With 8.">0 Illustrations, Maps, <tc. 

*,* This volume may also bo had in the following special bindingsP’ain Persian morocco, gilt leaves, is*.; Persian morocco, antique scroll in gold, gilt leaves, 21s.; limp 
morocco, Yapp stylo, flexible back, solid gold leaves, 3 *j.; Turkey morocco, hand-toole i in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s. 

-A.IST -AJRT EDITION- OF 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A X ew Version by E. A. Bhaylky Hokgett.j. With 100 Illustrations by 

J. Finnemoke. Super royal Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

THE 8TR A.TFOED -ON -AVON SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With Glossarial Side-notes. Complete in 12 vote, bound in cloth 

with cut or uncut edges, 18s. ; or enclosed in a quaint box, ‘21s. 

This favourite Edition may also be hadHalf-bound morocco, gilt tops ; crushed grain Persian morocco, in box ; or straight paste grained, gi t tops, in box, with steel clasp. 

THE NEW LIBRARY. 

SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 

“Saercil and I.cgendary Art.” Tastefully printed cn Antique paper, and in a specially designed binding. Crown 8ro, 2s. 6d. ; Grecian morocco, 
round corners, gilt leaves, f»s. 

This volume is the first of “THE NEW LIBRARY,’’ which wi 1 comprise only books of p3rmanent value and interest-grave and gav; poetry and prose. The aim will !>e f> 
give variety rather than uniformtv, and, therefore, whilst the volumes will bear a goneral resemblance, ih»y will vary sotnewhn ia style anil typj, as we l as iu the colour and design 
for the binding. By this means it will bj possible to avoid the monotony of a long row of books in one livery. 

JUST COMPLETED. 

THE ORACLE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Profusely Illustrated. Containing the Most Accurate Information in the most readable- 

form. Edited by R. \V. Eueutox E.istwick, B.A., of the Middle Temple. In 5 vols , strongly hound, 3)$. ; or in half morocco, 52s. 6i. 


THE LIBRARY OF 

NEW VOLUMES NEAR.Y READY. 

THE STORY OP EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OP THE 

EAST. By It. E. Asdbhson, M.A., Contributor to “Chambers’ Encyclopedia,’* 

“ Encyclop;i*dia Bmunnico,” and “Dictionary of National Biography,’’ &c\ 
With Maps. 

THE STORY OP THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By 

M. M. P\ri inon-Mi ik, M A., Fellow and Prielector in Chemistry of Gonvillc and 
Cains College, Cambridge. 

THE STORY OP THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cimir.Kr.s 

F.R.A.S., of the Inner Tcinplo, Author oi “ Story of the Stars,” Ac. With uLout 
•40 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OP FOREST AND STREAM. By Jamks 

Ronww, F.L.S., Author of “In the Guiana Forest,” &c. With about 20 Illus¬ 
trations. 


USEFUL STORIES. 

NEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OP ANIMAL LIFE. By R. Lindsay, Author of 

“ Intr.Klucciou t > the Story of Zoology.” With about 10 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OP THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By 

Dot Gi.v-- Aitr:nn\!.P, M.A., Fellow and sometime Vice-President of the Royal 
M te urological Society, London. With Illustrations. 

THE STORY OP THE EARTH'S SURFACE. By H. G. 

Skklkv, Professor of Geology, Geographv, and Mineralogy in King’s College, 
Lonuon, Author of “ The Story of the Earth,” Ac. With Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION. 

Map and Charts. 


By E. D. Pr.icE, F.G.S. Vita 


LONDON: SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND. 


NOW READY', price 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The CHRISTM AS NUMBER of “THE ART JOURNAL.” 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF MARCUS STONE, R.A. 

By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. With 4 full-page Plates separately printed : 

A PRI<'R ATTACHMENT.—Full-page Photogravure. 

IN LiOVB.—Full-page Hate, printed in tint. 

A SAILOR’B 8 W h ETHEAHT - Full-page Plate, printed in tint. 

TAP WARD IT. AND PIER8 GAVlUbiOJV.- Full-page L no Engraving. 

And OVER STXTY' OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, including “ A Honeymoon,” “An Offer of Marriage,” “ A Peacemaker,” 
“ Brignt Summer,” “ Watt Discovering the Condensation of Steam,” “ A Reverie,” “Or t» e Read from Waterloo to Paris.” 
Edition de Luxe, printed on Japan paper, and limited to 250 copies, handsomely Ixmnd price, 12s. tkl. net. 

Each Purchaser of Tn« Aut Journal Volunoo for 18JC is entitled to claim * copy of the large Etching (about, 
double the size of a page of the Graphic), by C. O. MURRAY, of “ THE CONVALESCENT,” after 

L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., 


on payment of : 


together with voucher inserted in volume. Voucher and remittance to be sent to the Publishers 
before Juno 3utb, 1 n97. 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1896. 

V/lth nearly 500 Illustrations and full-page Etchings and Photogravures 

After the following eminent Artists: Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bnrr.; Peter Graham, R.A.; J. Msc.Whirlor, R.A.; 

A. C. Gow, R.A.; J. M. Swan, A R.A. ; Sianbopo Forbes, A.R.A.: David Murray, A.R.A.; J. P. Heseltiue; 
_ Frank Sternlierg; P. A. Dagnan-Bouverct; Jules Bastem-Lepnce. 

Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

The ART JOURNAL ANNUALS 

Containing the Lives and Works of Briton Riviere, R.A.; Hubert Herkomer, R.A.; W. Holman Hunt; Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Bart. : Luke Fildes, U.A.; G. F. Watts, R.A. ; Marcus Sn>ue, R.A. 

With 17 fuH-pnge Etchings nn«< Engravings, anti alront 330 lllus* ration* in the Tex*-. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 59. 

OHlCiTDRltf a 

By A. J. FOSTER, ALA., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of “ The Ouse,” “ Round About the Crooked Spire, 
_ _ _ Ac., Ac. With Illustra tions by t he Anther. 

Price 3s. Gd. Eighteenth Annual Issue. 

THE YEAR’S ART, 1897. A Concise 


Epitome of all matters relating to ihe Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture which have occurred 
during the Year 1896, together with informal ion 
respecting the events of the Year 1-97. With 32 
pages of illustrations, and including the Names and 
Addresses of about 0,000 Artists. 

[Itearf if about Christ man, 

oxdow: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 


GERMAN ESSAYS FjR ENGLISH 
THINKERS. 

Edited by K. A. LENTZNER. 

Number 1, stiff wrapper, 8vo, 2s. 

ORIGINALITY in LITERATURE 

By W. E. BACKHAUS. 

Just published, uniform with No. 1, price Is. 

OUR ART EXHIBITIONS. 


No. 2. 

No. 3. FAUST in RELATION to CHRISTIANITY : Ein 
Gcethevortrag. By Wn.t.ns u.d Br:v*c:ii.v,. 

[H ill be retdy shortly. 

No. 4. ANDREA ANGIULLI: an Educational Reformer. 

[/« preparation. 

WILLIAMS A NORGATE, li, Henrietta Street. CVvcit 
Garden, London ; 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Nearly 4C0 pages, Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

THE YEAR’S MUSIC, 1897. Being a 

Concise Record of British and Foreign Musical Events, 
Productions, Appearances, Criticisms, Memoranda, 
Ac., usi ful alike to tlio Professional a'd the Amateur. 

[Heady about Christinas. 
Critiques on Last Year’s Issue. 

“The work could hardly have been better done, and the 
volume should prove a valuable record and a useful book of 
reference .”—Daily Notes. 

“ Interesting ai d valuable.”— Sp'ctafor. 

20, Ivy Lake, Patkuxoster Row, E.C. . i, 

Digitized 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

Ten Volumes, Imperial Svo. Complete Sets can cow be had. 

Price £5 in doth; £7 10s. in half morocco, 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is ac¬ 
knowledged to be the best book of the kind 
at present before the public. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, it is in use ss 
a Standard Authority and Work of Reference. 

“There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subject?, 
enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, ar i 
accuracy, clearness, competency, ami conciseness in tds 
treatment of the articles.”— Times. 


the 


‘This erli'ion of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is perhaps, 
) cheapest bjok ever published.”— The Sp:aki r. 


W. Sc R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

•17, Pathexosii:k Row, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 

rPO 1 {Of) K T .(j VE1 i S. —Messrs. HENRY 

-1 & (M>.. of »:», ST MARTIN’S LANE. LONPoX. W r . t, 

announce that they will bare much pt^nuro in forw:ir.i»i;c, put fr 
upon applicati >n, their Lists of Pnt.lioUton*, av.-l i*r. *t> r c: : 

num»‘rouisijnp«>rlaut W'-»rk«#ii Art. Litor.ittire, Phil V: f.-r. 

l’.>litu “. RTurraiihj- A!&) fcfflemiHii copies of their mr-nthlv nnKr.ile 


. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE- 

Bf 

HENRI ROCHEFORT. 

2 vols., largo crown 8vo, 25s. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the WEEKLY SUIT.—*' The hook 
is far ir.ore interesting than a novel. It hasn’t a dull or 
commonplace page from the lirst to the lust. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a life fuller of adventure, of violent 
alternations, of more desperate situations.'* 


THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by Sir HERBEliT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of a FOX and the DIARY 

of a HUNTSMAN. By THOMAS SMITH. Master of 
the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With the 
Original Illustrations by the Author, and Initials and 
Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, hand¬ 
somely bound, 15s. Also a Limited Large-paper Edition, 
.€2 2s. net. 

GLOBE. —“Paper, type, and binding are all that could 
be desired; anti the library' may be said to make an 
admirable beginning.” 

IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: 

q Record of Sport and Travel. By S. J. STONE, of 
tbe N.W. Provinces Police. Illustrated by Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

GLASGO WHERALD.—* 1 A well-written and thoroughly 
enjoyable book.” 

FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of 

INDIA. By Lieut .•Col. POLLOK, Author of ‘‘Sport 
in Burmah.” Illustrated by A. C. Corbould. Demy 
svo, lbs. 

THROUGH the SUB ARCTIC FOREST 

A Record of 1,000 Miles’ Exnloration in British Columbia 
and Alaska. By WARBURTON PIKE, Author of 
“Barren Grounds in Canada.” With numerous Illus¬ 
trations and Maps. Demy two, lGs. 

PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW BOOK. 

HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study in 

Heredity. By Professor LLOYD MORGAN, Author of 
“ Arnimal Lira and Intelligence.” Based on i he Author’s 
Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-9J. Demy' 8vo, 10s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 

A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 

POETRY - . Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE PLANT LORE and GARDEN 

CRAFT of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Canon 
ELLACOMBE, Vicar of Billon, Author of “ In a Glou¬ 
cestershire Garden,” &c. Fully Illustrate! by Major E. 
Bengough Ricketts. Large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 10s. 0d. 

WAGNER’S HEROINES: Brunhilda, 

Senta, Isolds. By CONSTANCE MAUD, Author of 
“ Wagner’s Heroes.” Illustrated by W.T. Maud. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready Nov. luf/i. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO 
POPULAR WORKS. 

SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. 

By the late W. R. LE FANU. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. 

A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 

OXONIAN (the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE), 
With the Original Illustrations from Sketches in John 
Leech’s best manner. 

NEW FICTION. 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By 

ALICE SPINNER, Author of “A Study in Colour,” 
&c. Cs. 

INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 

Cm. 

THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. 

By N. WYNN WILLIAMS. 3s. 0d, 


London : EDWAIID ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St. 
New York : 70, Filth Avenue. 


MESSRS. HENRY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. By JULES J. GUIFFREY. 
Translated from the French by WILLIAM ALISON. 
One Vol. folio. With 19 Etchings of Paintings (now 
etched for the first time), 8 Heliogravures, and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations in the 'I ext. Folio, grey buckram 
extra, adorned with the painter’s arms. Edition limited 
to 250 copies, numbered, £4 4s. net; 10 copies on Japanese 
vellum, £12 12s. net. (Only two copies remain unscld.) 
“ A truly sumptuous and imaging volurre.”— Globe. 

“ A great book on a great painter.*’— St. James's Gazette. 


NOW COMPLETE. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 

By RICHARD MUTHER, Professor of Art History at 
11 10 University of Breslau, late Keeper of the Royal Col¬ 
lection of Prints ami Engravings at Munich. 2,?04. 
pages. Over 1,300 Illustrations. Three volumes im¬ 
perial 8vo, dark blue cloth extra, with a cover designed 
by Howard Stringer, gilt too and lettering, other edges 
uncut, £2 15s. net,; Library Edition, green half morocco, 
gilt top, £3 I5s. net. 

“ There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work 
of Mother the most authoritative that exists on the sub¬ 
ject, the most complete, the best informed of all the general 
histories of Modern Art.” — Times. 

“ Not only the best, but the only history of Modern 
Painting which has any pretension to cover tho whole 
ground .”—Times (second notice). 

Full prospectus, with specimen , on application. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE 

TOCQUEV1LLK. Edited by the COMTE DE TOOQUE- 
VILLE. anil Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXK1RA 
DE MATTU3. With a Portrait in Heliogravure. Demy 
8vo, crimson cloth extra, adorned with tho Author s 
arms, gilt top, 13».net; 10 copies on Japanese vellum, 
£2 12s. 6d. - 

THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH 

NIETZSCHE. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLH. 
Ph.D., Lecturer at the University of Glasgow. .Sole 
Authorised English and American Edition; issued 
under the supervision of the *• Nietzsche Archiv ” at 
Naumburg. Eleven Volumes, medium 8vo, dark blue 
buckram extra, with a cover design by Gleeson White, 
£5 19s. Gd. net. 

See the much-discussed article in the Quarterly Review 
of October, 1690. 

“The four cardinal virtues, as Nietzsche understood 
morals, are sincerity, courage, generosity, and courtesy.”— 
Mr. Havelock Ellis \nThe Savoy. 

The following volumes are ready:— 

Vor.. XL—THE CASE OF WAGNER ; NIETZSCHE 
CONTRA WAGNER; THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
IDOLS; THE ANTICHRIST. Translated by THOMAS 
COMMON. 10s. Gd. net. 

Tot.. VIII.—THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. Trans¬ 
lated by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D. 17s.net. 


READY 19th NOVEMBER. 

The Prettiest Gift-book for Children ever Published. 

THE PARADE, 1897. An Illustrated 

Gilt-book for Boys and Girls. Edited by GLEESON 
WHITE. Crown 4to, scarlet cloth extra, 0s. net. Con¬ 
taining a Fairy Tale bv JOHN OLIVER HOBBES; 
Stories, Songs, Plavs. &c , by Mrs. MOLES WORTH, 
BARRY PAIN, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Ac., Ac.; 
and nearly 10 beautiful lllus rations by the best 
draughtsmen of the day. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. By 

EDGAR .1 EPSON, Author of “ Sybil Falcon.” Large 
crown 8vo, gold art canvas, Gs. 

" The novel of the season.”— Academy. 

“ It is from beginning to end clever .”—Morning Post. 


THE TIDES EBB OUT TO THE NIGHT. 

Being the Journal of a Young Man, Basil Brooke. 
Edited by his Friend, HUGH LANGLEY. Largecrown 
fevo, crimson art canvas, Os. 

“ A distinctly ieadable \)ook."—3fanchester Courier. 


LADY LEVALLI0N. By George Wid- 

DR1NGTON. Crown Svo, heliotrope cloth elegant, 5s. 
“ A long but quite entertaining volume." 

- ■ Saturday Review. 

WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. By 

MARY E. MANN, Author of “Susannah.” With a 
Frontispiece by Alan Wright. Crown Svo, blue cloth 
elegant, 3s. Gd. - 

THE TYRANTS OF KOOL-SIM. By J. 

McLAREN COBBAN, Author of “The Red Sultan.” 
New and CLcaper Edition. With a Frontispiece by 
Alan Wright, Crown 8vo, brown and scarlet cloth 
extra, 3s. Gd. - 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. By 

MARY E. MANN, Author of “When Arnold Comes 
Horae.” New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by Alan Wright. Crown fcvo, blue clttb, 3s. Gd. 


THE HAPPY OWLS. Told. Drawn, and 

Lithographed by T. VAN HOYTKMA. Containing 20 
Pictures in Four Colours, drawn on the stone by tho 
Artist. Crown 4to, picture boards, 2s. Gd. 


H. HENRY k CO., Ltd., 93, 3t. Martin’* Lane, 1Y.C. 


GA Y & BIRD’S LIST. 

ENLARGED POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY. 

FALLEN ANGELS: A Disquisition 

upon Human Existence-an Attempt to Elucidate seme 
of its Mysteries, especially those of Evil and Suffering. 
By ONE of THEM. Demy Svo, pp. 260, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The tone in which tbe work is written is one which 
might with advantage be more generally uied in d scuesiug 
sueh matters .”—Herbert Spent * r. 

“ The Advocate pleads h)s difficult cause with eloquence 
and brilliancy.”— Church Review. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 

FALLEN ANGELS. By One of Them. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 2G0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ The extent to which literature, of nil ages and depart¬ 
ments, has been laid under requisition is most extra¬ 
ordinary.”— Critical Review. 

“It is a very clever, ably written etbico-religious work,, 
and will amply repay careful rending .”—Scots Mayozine. 

REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

FALLEN ANGELS. Price 2s. 6d. 

With Complete Index. 

NOW READY. 

Fcap., tastefully printed and elegantly bound in red, blue*, 
and white buckram, gilt top, 3s. Gd. 

THE 

WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 

By LILIAN WHITING. 

*** A volume of great charm and literary merit. 

NOW READY. 

POEMS of LOVE and LIFE. By G. 

COLMORE. Fcap., neatly bound in art cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. Gd. net. 


A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALE. 

NOW READY. 

THE KINGS BABY. 

I)y E. M. RUTHERFORD. 

Imperial lOmo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

First Notice.— “A fairy story of the good old kind, written 
for very little ones, for w hom its simplicity and its beautiful 
thoughts render it most suitable .”—Pall Mall Gazette ,. 
Nov. 11, 1896. 

THE KING’S BABY. 

By E. M. RUTHERFORD. 

Illustrated Initials and Tailpieces. 

*,• A beautiful book for young children. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROES on the 

8TAGE. By C. E. L. WINGATE, Author of “ Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines on tho Stage.” Crown 8vo, 39 
Portraits, cloth gilt, 10s. 


GYMNASTICS. A Text-Book of the 

German-Amcricnn System of Gymnastics. Specially 
adapted to the use of Teachers and Pupils in Public 
and Private Schools and Gymnasiums. By W. A. 
ST EC HER. Small 4to, pp. 352, with 309 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 12 s. Gd. net. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION and 

SUPERINTENDENCE. Part I—MASONS’ WORK. 
By F. E. KIDDER, C.E., Ph.D. Rojal 8vo, pp. 410* 
mnl 250 Illustrations, 20s. 

Building News “ A valuable handbook.” 

Architect:—** An American student has, with such a 
guide, an advantage over tho English student.” 

ETIDOBHPA; or, The End of the 

Earth. By JOHN URt LLOYD. Large Svo, full of 
remarkable Illustrations, cloth gilr, 10s. net. 

An Occult story of remarkable power. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 

A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. By 

Mrs. WIGGIN. Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

[Ready. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 

LLANARTRO : a Welsh Idyll. By Mrs. 

FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “ In a Tangled Garden.”’ 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, NOW READY. 

WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 

By .T. 8. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo, 12 Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations by R. H. Mather, attractively bound, 3s. Gd. 

N O T I C E. — MAS- WIGGIN*S New Story , 
MARM LISA, is delated for a week on: 
account of our fint printing order not Icing- 
sufficient to fill subscription orders. 

London: GAY & BIRD. 22, Bedford Street’ 
Strand, W.C. 

Agefcjffor Amorim L Books. 

Digitized by VjOCHJLC 
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•ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

JL\i (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-IIER MAJESTY TIIE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.S I. 
THURSDAY, Novkuhkr l»th, at 5 p.m., the following Paper will 
be read:— 

“HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY," by Mr. FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 

II cuEBT Hall, Director and lion. Sec. 
Museum of Practical Geology, 

Jennyu Street, SAW 

rpHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL EX.VMINER3IIIPS. 

Tli- following EXTERNAL EXAMIXERSIIII'.S will fall vacant in 
1 ►ei'i-mlRT, IWW. Each is tenable for three years, at the expiration of 
■which the Examiner in not eligible for re-election. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY M ESS1?S hodgson sell i, y 

ITIUUIL W VLLLUI LlUlinilli JXL AUCTION at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.. 


EXAMINERS HIP. 


RETIRING EXAMINER. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of tII the BIST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON ROOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Rooks at the 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINBAS per annum 

N B—Two or Three Friends may 
U N ITF. in ON K SU BSCK1 PTH »N, 


(D ANATOMY .. .Prof. Aliixaxdkk Macai.istlr- 

«2| <’HKMI>TRY .Prof. Sw.nky Young- 

<:t) GEOLOGY .Prof. Rox.vtv. 

141 HEBREW .Prof. Rvi.r. 

13) MATHEMATICS.Prof Bi kxmuk. 

(fi) MEDICINE.Dr. Thomas Raklow. 

t-l W'Ik^VoMEX * ”. ISEASLS } Dr. CfU.,x«o,T„. 

(s) PHYSICS .. . Prof. FiT/.oniAi.n. 

PM PHYSIOLOGY .Prof. Sen a mch. M.A. 

■flO) ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND' /J. Gom an./,, M.A. 

LITERATURE .J i Prof. G. Saimsiiiky, M.A. 

Application*, which may be accompanied by testimonial*, should b e 
Bent in on or before November 25th. 1 H***s. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Alfiikd IIuohkj, Registrar. 

The Victoria University, Manchester. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

vJ WALES 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales}. 

APPLICATIONS an 1 Invited for tlie CHAIR of MATHEMATIC 8 
'(PURE and APPLIED), now vacant in this College. The Couucil 
will elect ou December Pith. Stipend £4'*). Forty copies of the Appli¬ 
cation and Testimonials to lx* in the hands of the undersigned not 
later than Monday, November noth. The Professor will be expected to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year.—For further 
particulars apply to 

John EdWaht* Lloyd, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, November lith, 189d. 

EDFOED COLLEGE, LONDON 

(FOR WOMEN), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middle and Old 
IlighGermau ami GoOiiel will l»e vacant ut the cud of this Term. 
APPLICATIONS, with one copv of testimonials, to In* sent by 
November 21st, to the Honorary Secretary, at the College, from whom 
all particulars nmy be obtained. 

Lucy J. Russell, Honorary Secretary. 

Z^REEK ANI) LATIN AS LIVING 

LANGUAGES. 

Arrangements have been made with a Greek Professor from Athens 
University to give Lessons in ANCIENT GREEK as a Living 
Language. Classes will l>e held at the Central School or elsewhere. 
Reduced fees for Classes of Eight Students and over. Similar b*-son» 
in LATIN given bv a University Teacher. FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, HINDUSTANI, &c. Less >us are given 
Weekly. Demonstrations free on application to Skmo.tahy, Central 
School of Foreign Tongues, Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

rpYPE-WRITING. — AUTHOR S’ MSS. 

Is. per l.ooo words. Large quantities by arrangement. Circulars, 
&c.. Reduplicated,—F aucit D\m is..\, ss, Iverson Road, West llamp- 
Btead, N.W. (late 22, Wellington Street, W.C.). 

T O AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 

PRESS, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works Wore the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 

r PIIE EDITOR of n .Toumnl shortly to he 

established on new lines desires to place himself in communica¬ 
tion witli young Litterateurs of promise and Artistic Aspirants. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to C J., So, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS.-Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which lie can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 
J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERTAL AGENCY, 

2?, Paternoster Square, London, E.O. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

“VTEW>SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Tv Ac.—KING. SELLA RAILTON. Limited, high-class Printeis 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding aud covering y, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at oue operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc auyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, fiec. Advertising 
rnd Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africauism, London." 

THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

-1 PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenlull Street, 

London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slip* with perfect 
freedom, sixpeuce each. 5s. per dozen, rulea or plain. 


houses of Suh*cril»er*) from TWO and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS ja-r annum. I Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Termi. \ 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and ) 

post-free. ; 

A LARGE COLL?.OTION of BOOKS il 
LEATHER BINDINGS (uttatble for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AKD 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

U kept la STOCK la the SHOW BOOKS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOG UK 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION Of OOOD EDITIONS Of FRENCH and 
QBKHAR STANDARD AUTHORS la LSATHER 
BINDINGS Is also kept In STOCK 

The Leading Boohs of the Present and Past Seasons are 
alwofs on Sale, HEW and SECONDHAND. 

K CD IK’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, New Oveobd Street; 241, Bromptos Road, 8.W.; 

43, Qoseit Vi cto si a Stuebt, K.C., Loxnoxjand 
at Bautox Abcadb, M.txCHSsrEa. 

OATALOQUE8 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-X- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 87, Soho Bqoak*. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUES post free on application k _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOSZION BOOKSELLER, 

«, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foriigw Books and Pikiodicals at the most 
modernte prices. 

_ CA TA LO GUES on a pplic ation. _ 

H. GREVEL & CO, 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FORBIDS BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVEST GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

THIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

-L AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Aiimworth ; 
Booksiilustrated hyG. and K. <'rtiikshauk. Phis, Rowlandson, Leech, 

Ac. The largest ami choicest Collet*lion offered for Sale in the World. 
Citalogues bsued aud sent post free on application. Bonks Bought.— 
Walter T. Si-ksckh, 27. New Oxford Street, tondon, W.C. 

MR. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post, 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in red and black, .and done up « 
in French hand-made pai>cr wrappers, with ail original cover design. 

To Hioklovers who alrealy kn -tc the distinguishing features of these 
edition*, Mr. Mouikii doe* not hesitate to si it that hi* fortheimiug 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

Publisher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( | P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2Srd Street. New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOG U E3 sent ou application. 


at one o’clock each day, as under 

On WEDNESDAY, November 18, an<l Follow¬ 
ing Daj, MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of MODERN PUBLICA¬ 
TION'S, in cluth aud quiies, comprising >) Anderson's ** Pictorial Arts 
of Jnicin ’ <£*4 8sJ—:».Vi Selections from Artistic Japan (£1 1». )— 
Gerald Massey 1 * “A B«H*k of the Beginnings,” *2 vols t£l lns»t, and 715 
“The Natural Genesis,” h Sequel to the Preceding. 2 vi-l«. (£1 l**s.)— 
Gibson’s “Happy Hunting Grounds’’ (£1 lls.tid)—30 Gordon on 
Electricity, 2 vols. (£2 2s.) A variety of Popular Modem 
Educational, School, and Juvenile Publications-Several hundred 
Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services, in handsome binding, Ac. 

To be viewed aud Catalogues had. 

Oil FRIDAY, November 20, the Valuable LAW 

LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. GEORGE DENMAN (by Onto of 
the Executor*) including a Complete Set of the New Law Repents on 
to the Present Time—the Common Bench Reports. l*>th Series, .ml 
other K-ports in the various Court*—Useful Practical Works—The 
Old Folio Reporters. Ac.—To which are added his Classical Library 
aud some Books of General Interest. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 


THE 

ADTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 

A NEW SERIES OF 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

SUITABLE FOR WALL DECORATION, 

OF IMPO&TANT PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Price 12s. each. 

Among recent additions are t corks by 

BOTTICELLI. A DEL SARTO. 

FILIPPINO. MORONI. 

PERUGINO. FRANCIA. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 

ROMNEY. 

TURNER. 

CONSTABLE. 

LANDSEER. 


CRE3WICK. 

ROSSETTI. 

F. WALKER. 
CECIL LAWSON. 
MULLER. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro¬ 
ductions of Ancient and Modem Masters, with 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 

. One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

IXfKSSK.S. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

iAL ABT REPRODUCERS, 

II, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT CARLES, W.C. 

Arc the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
IIKRR HANFMTAENGL. of Muuich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading Loudon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supnly the eheaj»est and best Prwssrt 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet th? w.vv.t-. vf 
Antiquarian*, Arcti:eologisis, and those euc tgcd in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Sapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work* of Art , Original MSS. % 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Vicics, B-n-k 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., 
«£•<?., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens ami J*rice List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE - SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

VIN O LI A CREAM 


Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

Is. l id, a box. 


Digitized 


> . is. li 

Cnoogie 
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Blaisdell Self=Sharpening Pencil. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 

Wlxa-t tire Editovs say • 

“TRUTH,” August 15th, 1895. 

There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found 
my olfiee table provided with a set of new editorial pencils—red, bine, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their appearance, 
1 made enijtiiries and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick 
of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is lail on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when the 
point is broken or worn down, you tear ofT one layer of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without 
any further process of sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell ” pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may make a 
fortune out of it. 

“THE QUEEN,” August 10th. 

New self-sharpening pencil. At first sight it does not appear to differ from the ordinary lead pencil, but on closer inspection it will 
he found that the lead, instead of being cased in cedar, is contained in a compressed paper covering so tightly rolled as to resemble wood 
in appearance and in hardness. When the pencil requires sharpening, all that has to be done is to treak the outside layer of paper with 
a penknife or even a pin, tako hold of the strip thus disclosed, unwind a few turns, and puli the strip off, when the lead appears ready 
or use. It will at onto be seen what an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,’ August 10th. 

Has the death day of the cedar pencil arrived ? It may bo so. At any rate, the Blaisde'l self-sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious 
innovation. In appearance this American new comer is like our old friends, but the place of the wood is taken by tightly-rolled 
paper wound in short strips, the width of each strip being marked down the side of the pencil by a slight perforation. When the penei^ 
gets worn down one of these strips is torn off, and in this way a fresh piece of the lead is made available. It is decidedly an ingenious idea. 

“BLACK AND WHITE,” August 10th. 

The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil ” is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required. 

“THE LADY,” August 8th. 

A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of ono of the 
Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very ingenious little articlo. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, by 
simply tearing oft' a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made in black, red, or blue, for office work, and ore 
well worthy of a trial. 

“LONDON MORNING LEADER,” August 8 th, 1895 . 

The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden case if of good quality does not pronrse much scope to the inventive genius 
thirsting to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm from Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that deserves 
popularity for Us ingenuity. The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to the ordinary pencil thickness and 
slightly notched at intervals, so that a small portion can bo removed at a time as the lead wears down, producing an ever sharpened 
pencil, always in working order. The new device is known as the “Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil.” 

“THE EVENING NEWS AND POST” (London), August 10th. 

• One of Ihc latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the Blaisdell Paper Pencil, brought out by an 
enterprising Phib.delphia company. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short at an 
important moment are now at a discount. All that the writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil 
stem, and, 1 0 ! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh all ready sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Bed, and Blue, 


post 


loner 

free, 


Great Britain, Is. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, H0LB0RN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQ LC 


SAME LENGTH AS AN ORDINARY CEDAR PENCIL, LASTS TWICE AS LONG. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 

THE LETTERS of FREDERIC. LORD BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State 

for the Colonies, 1808-1871. Edited by GEORGE EDEN MARINDIN. 

“Sir Frederic Rogers, whom Mr. Gladstone raised to tho peerage in 1871 under the title of Baron Blachford, wns one of those men, rare everywhere, but commoner in England 
than in other countries, of whom the great newspai>er-rcading public knows little or nothing, but who hold nono the less a great position and exert a most real influence upon their 
time.”— Times. 

** The Letters of Lord Blachford in their every page contain good store of wit and wisdom, narrative and anecdote, happy fancy and sturdy commonsense .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

RUNNING the BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and 

Escapes during the American Civil War. By THOMAS E. TAYLOR. With an Introduction by JULIAN CORBETT. Illustrations bv R. T. 
PRITCHETT, and Maps. 

“ Blockade-running may be morally an improper proceeding, but such an account of it as thi* is calculated to stir the blood of every man worth}' of the ntmo/’-Inid and Wa'er. 
** It is a work which every admiral and every torpedo-oflicer might study with advantage, giving as it does the practical experiences mid conclusions of a practical man.” 

Daily Graphic. 

“A book which has tho plot, the incident, the action, the interests, of a first-class novel of adventure, but is actually a chapter from the early history of a well-known and much- 
respected Liverpool merchant .”—Liverpool Post • _ _ _ 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. (Headmaster of Shrewsbury 

School, 1798—1S36, aad afterwards BISHOP of LICHFIELD), in so far as they illustrate tho Scholastic, Religious, and Social Life of England, 1793— 
1840. By his Grandson, SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” “Life and Habit,” “Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese Origin of the 
‘ Odyssey,’ ” Ac. 

“ In tho scholastic history of tho present century no name deserves to occupy a more honoured place than that of Dr. Samuel Butler, who was headmaster of Shiewsbury School 
fsom 1708 to lHpf, and mado the school one of the most famous in the kingdom.”— Times. 

“ The book is interesting, partly because interesting people are introduced upon the scene, and partly because Butler’s own letters are extraordinarily outspoken and trenchant.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 

THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the 

Unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central Japan. By the Rev. WALTER WESTON, M.A., F.S. A., Member of the Alpine Club, late British Chaplain, 
Kobe, Japan. _ 


JUST OUT. With Portraits, 8vo, 14s. 

THE LIFE of BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir William W. Hunter, K.O.S.I. 


JUST OUT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAIRO FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the late Edward W. Lane, Author of “The 

Modern Egyptians.” Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

JUST OUT. Medium Svo, 12s. 

HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. A New and Cheaper Edition of Dean Hook’s 

Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 

ELIZA PINCKNEY (wife of Chief Justice Pinckney). By Harriott Horry- 

RAVENEL. With a Facsimile. (Forming one of the Series of “ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.”) 


THE LIFE of the Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETT. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., 

and the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy Svo. [Shortly. 


A MEMOIR cf the late SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G, 

sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface by General Sir FRANCIS DE W1NT0S, 
K.C.M.G. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JOSIA.H WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic 

Potter: liis Person«1 History. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL D., Author of 
“ Tho Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” “Character,” Ac. 

“ A monograph which promises to bo not the least popular of tho author's already long 
list of works of this class .”—Daily Sacs. 

“ Ho bus not failed to make us feel that the subject of his biography was a great man, 
.almost worthy of the splendid compliment paid him by Novalis, when he said that Goethe 
played in tho German world of letters the same part that Wedgwood played in the English 
world of art.”— Observer. 

DIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated! with 

9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illus¬ 

trations. 21s. ; 7s. 6d. ; or 2s. Gd. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER. An Auto¬ 

biography. Illustrated. Cs. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 

“ 11 rasait bien, il chantait mieux.Si la France poss^dait dix po«P.es comme Jai*Tnin, 

dix poetes de cetto influence, eile n’aurait pas a craindre de revolutions.”— Saiate-Bc*re. 

Cs. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 

SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 

and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With 

I Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12*. 
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The Art Book of the Century. 

V E N U S AND APOLLO 

• IX 

r p JLXsrTinra ▲xrx> soulpturu. 

Edited by W. J. STILLMAN. 

Coniisting of 41 Large-sized Photogravures—40 of which are in duplicate, and 1 in - colours as a Frontispiece; making in all 81 Plates. 

The work contains all the best examples of VENUS and APOLLO -the world over—by the most famous old masters and Sculptor?, 
sclecte daiid arrang ed with Descriptive and Historical Notes, and Short Biographies of all the ArttBts whose work is represented, by 

%* Special permission, which will never again be obtained, has been obtained by the Vatican for the reproduction in 

this Work only of the 

APOLLO BELVEDERE AND APOLLO SOROOHTONES STATUES, 

In an absolutely nudo condition, making the Work one of unique value to Students. 


The Duplicates on India Paper are supplied in a Portfolio accompanying the volume. 

556 Copies only of this Edition will be printed. PRICE FIVE GUINEAS NET. 

After publication, the price will be raised to 486 6s. not. [Ready in December. 


TWO NCW NOVELS. At all Libraries. 

BY H. D. LOWRY. 

A MAN of MOODS. 

1 By K. D. LOWRY, Author of “ Wreckers and Methodists.” 

A man of MOODS. 

Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

"Probably none has appreciated mora fully than Mr. Lnwry the magnifi¬ 
cence of London, and his City scones are excellent, but when ho transports 
you to Scilly, with its 'acres o' lilios, under a sky that’s never long without 
a sun, and the very sea air smellin’ o’ sweet flowers ’—well, you surrender 
at discretion. The whole scheme of the novel is instinct with beauty and 
_knowledge.”— Black and Wh ite. __ 

NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 

BY EMERIC HULME BEAMAN. 

OZMAR the MTSTIO. 

By EMERIC HULME BEAMAN. 

With IS Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, Os. 

OZMAR the MTSTIO. 

_ByEMERIC HULME BEAMAN. 

BY J. ASHBY STERRY. 

A TALE of the THAMES. 

By J. ASHBY STERRY. 



With 15 Illustrations by W. Hatherell, R.L 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[■ S’lortl). 


STANDARD NCVEL8. 

As. Od 

■ROBERT URQUHART,; 

“ 1 By GABBIEL SETOUN. 

T HE 

BO G 
T^E 

DIARY of a DOOTOR. 

By T. L. MEADE »nd CLIFFORD HALIFAX. 

MYRTLE and PEAT. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT. 

BOSS of TAROOMBA. 

By E. W. HORNUNG. 

6s. Od, 

6s. Od. 

.‘is. 6d, 

BOOK LOVERS’ GLAS8IGS. 2*. 6d. 


C RANFORD. 

By Mrs. GA8KELL. 

With lC.FaH-Pftge Illustrations, specially drawn for this Edition by T. II. Robinson, 
ivnd separately printed on the finest surfaced plate paper, and insertod in the volume. 
320 pp., reset from new type, price 2s. 6d. and 3a. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 8ERMONS BY H. R. HAWEIS. 

THE DEAD PULPIT. 

A Volume of Sermons 

By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of “ Music and Morals/' 4 * Travel and Talk.” 

_ _ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH SEA BIRDS. 

** By CHARLES DIXON, Author of *' The Migration of Birds,” 4c. 

With 8 Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 

_8quare de my 8 vo, clo th, g ilt top, 1 0s. fld._ 

PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY : an International Swiss. 

EDITED BY S. H. JEYE*. 

NEW VOLUME — Just. Published. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

* By JAMES LOWRY WHITTLE. 

With 2 Portraits. Price 3s. 6d. 


“ This concise and well-informed account of the career of the retiring 
President and of the chief public questions that have occupied his aUention 
dming his term of office, will bo of much assistance to many who desire to 
follow with understanding the progress of politics on the other side of the 
_ Atla nt ic."— Morning Pos t, _ 

MR. GLADSTONE 

SAYS OF 

THE FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE 

In a Note dated November 13 th, 1896 : 

“Accept my thanks for your courtesy in sending me your new and 
remarkable edition of Shakespeare, which in itself gives a striking proof cf 
the great results that British enterprise is able to achieve at the least 
moderate price. 

" Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) “ W. E Gladstone.” 


THE FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE. 

Being the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 

In 1 large han dsome volum e of 1,101 pages, 3a. Gd. 

LATEST WORK BY HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 

THE HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 

* By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A.. of tho Inner Temple, 

Barristor-at-Law. 

Author of the “Tboory of Credit,” "The Elements of Banking,” Ac. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, over 700 pages, price 16s. 

PRESS NOTICE. 

"We have no hesitation in descrxoing the 'History of Economise,' by 
Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition thit hag 
appeared within recent years.”— Bullionist. 

Mr. MacLeod was the authority selected by the Royal Conimissioners to 
prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills. 


London: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MESSRS. HENRY'S 

Christm Books, for Children and Others. 

the' parade. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK for B0Y8 and GIRLS. 

Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 

Crown 4to, ivory on scarlet cloth, Ga. net. 

Contains a Complete FAIRY TALI by 

John Oliyxr Hobbes, 
and 

STORIES, VERSES, SONGS, and a CHRIST- 
MAS MASQUE, by Mrs. Molksworth, Barry Pain, 
Laubrnce Housman, Max Beirdohm, Richard i.r 
Gaulishes, Sir Richard Burton, Mary E. Mann, and a 
hest of others. 

THE PARADE 

Contains'a WEALTH of ILLUSTRATIONS by the befit 
find most popular artists of the day, including Leslie 
Brook*, Laurence Housman, Aubrey Bkardsi.rt, Mrs. 
Pkucy Deabmrb, Max Behrsohm, and Alan Wright. 

THE PARADE 

C stains nearly 300 pages, oyer 35 Illnstrations, numbers of 
Head and Tail-pieces, 3 Coloured Plates, and is bound in a 
i»cautiful cover in ivory on scarlet, designed by Paul 
AVoodroffk The price-is 6s. f of all Bookselfers. This 
makes it not only the prettiest, but the Cheapest Gift-Book 
of the Year. _ . _ 

NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSANNAH.” 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

With a Frontispiece by ALAN WRtGHT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Oil. 

Also a New and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. Mann’s charming 
Rtory THERE WAS ONOE A PRINCE} and of 
J. MacLaSrn Cobban's fascinating' Book of Adventure, 
THE TYRANTS OF KOOL-8IM. Each with a 
Frontispiece by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo f cloth, 3s. Od. 

“ The Novel of the Season.*’— Academy. 

■ THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 

By EDGAR JEPSON. 

Large crown 8vo, art linen, Ge. 

“This up-to-date novel.*’— Mcinchsstei' Courier. 

“ From beginning to end it is clever .”—Morning Post. 
“Told with delicacy of touch, some senre of humour, 
and absolutely without sickly sentiment or morbid passion. 
Is not this enough to prove that we do not speak of the 

novel of the common or British type ?. 4 The Passion for 

Romance * is quite the book to be read and enjoyed by the 
right sort of people.”— Athenaeum. 

H. Henry & Co., Ltd., 93, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Demy 8vo, 63., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A HEW LIGHT OH THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

"The present work is particularly welcome. The lx>ok fg well 
written in a simple style. The argument is conducted in Btrictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

“Asa contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the l>ook 
is remark*Me, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument ft is probably 
unique."— South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 

“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency." 

. . Literary Guide. 

Mr. Kennard suppoits his new reading of ancient history pirtly 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious facts.’ 

_ Glasgow Herald 


Chapman A Hall, Limited, London. 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Descriptive Circular FREE ou application to . 

CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 

(13, Faubourg Montmartre). 


MR. SPENCER’8 NEW WORK. 

Joet published, 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 

THE THIRD AND LAST TOLUMB OP 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Wiixumb * Nokgate, U, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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DICBY, LONG & CO NEW NOVELS 

NEW NOVEL BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

1. WITHOUT PAITH OR FEAR: the Story 

of a Soul. By the Author of “Stripped of the Tinsel,"Ac. 
Crows 8vo, cloth, ti*. 

Note.—T he large First Edition nearly exhausted. 8eoond Edition 
i n rapid ^re paration._ 

NEW NOVEL BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

2 . THE AMERICAN HEIRESS, drown 8vo, 

cloth. 6s. r/iafoaf. 

Published simultaneously in London and New York. 

*•* In those vivid, bright, and eloquent pages we have in Kitty. 
Fmintleroy a picture of the native American girl at her best: and liojr 
very charming she is ! > 

BY KATHLEEN BEHENNA. 

3 . BIDARTHA. Crown 8ro, doth, 6s. 

[ J tut out. 

The interest intensifies with each successive chapter, and in finally 
wrought up to an nven>owering climax. It is quite impossible, once 
begu n, to lay down this fascinating novel unfinished. 

NEW NOVEL BY ALBERT HARDY. ' 

4. A CROWN of GOLD. Frontispiece by 

the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, ft*. [Just out 

V Tlte storv takes a strortg hold on the reader, auil It lias uo lack of 
sentiment and humour. It is highly dramatic throughout, and alwavs 
keeps on moving to the end. 

■NKW SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY FERGUS HUME. 

5. A _ MARRIAGE MYSTERY. By the 

Author of “ The Masquerade Mystery," Ac. Crown8vo, pietdrial 
clo t h, 3s. tid. _ [Just out. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. E. LYNN LINTON. 

6. 'TWIXT COP AND LIP. Crown 8vo, 

,/cl ot h, ru. ftl . SBCOXn F.IHTION._ 

7. A WOMAN'S CROSS. By Mrs Alice M. 

DIEHL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

“ Far above the average of modem novels, and should undoubtedly 
hc inquired for-nnd r-a-1."— S L James's B ui get. 

8ENSATIONAL NOVEL BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

8. THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3s. 6<1. 

“ The plot is developed with remnrkable skill, and the interest is 
sustained without a brea k ."—Aberdeen Press. _ ’ 

NEW NOVEL OF CLERIC VL LIFE. 

9. A MAN AMONGST MEN. By Red 

HOLMES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

_ V The wor k is remark able for its many daring q uestionings. 

NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY W. CARTER PLATTS. 

10. THE TUTTLBBURY TALES. By the 

Angling Editor of the ‘ The Yorshire Weekly Post." Crown 8vo, 
pictoi lal cloth, 2s. 6d._[ Just out. 

DIG B Y. LONG & C 0., Pr rushers,* 

18, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
AUTHORS sh >uld now send in their MSS., with a view to considera¬ 
tion for New Year Publication. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULA TION and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCBimONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS peranoum 

N.B — 1 Tiro or Three Friend. m»,v 
UNITE In ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Coat of 
Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proepectnses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 


LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for 
Weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subsoriliers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 
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JARROLD & SOWS’ NE WRRtfrts 

XOJF READY. 

E. BOYD BAYLY’S NEW NOVEL, 

IKT1TLID 

FOREST WYK^ 

Or, Ten Years After. 

By the Author o.f “ Jonathan Merle,” “Alfreds Holme,*' 
“Zachary Brough’s Venture.*’ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ From end to end the Btory engrosses attention. It i» 
gracefully written, and contains many incidents which 
thrill the finer emotions.”— Scotsman* 

CURTIS YORKE’S NEW AND 
TOPULAR NOVEL, “ 

ENTITLED 

BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. 

Fifth Thousand. 12mo, cloth gi(V 2a.; ' 

“ Curtis Yorke is one of tbe brightest writers of the time. 
Her fiction is always pleasant and.decidedly clever,. The 
beanttful story is ‘better tbith a toqic; it acta tbe reader-a 
fancy at work, and inspires day-dreams for which-even the 
unsentimental critic is gratefuL ”—Dundee Advertiser. 

JUDY A JILT. 

By Mrs. OONNEY, 

Author of “ A Lady Housebreaker," “ Pegg'a Perversity,” 
" Gold for Dross,” “ A Line of Her Own,” Ac. 

Crown 8 vo, art linen, gilt top, 8s. . 

“Written in Mrs. Conney’s happiest manner.' 'Judy a 
Jilt ’ is a telling story, throughout which clond and sunshine 
alternate in highly effective contrast ,”—Daily Telegraph. 

London : JABROLD & S6$S, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.; 

Of ail Booksell er^,' and at the Libraries. 

PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER’S 
GIFFORD. LECTURES. 


This Dat is Published. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM, 

Bring the Gifford Lectures delivered before thk 
University of Edinburgh in 1896-90. 

SECOND SERIES. ' 

By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 

Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. . 


A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS la 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

Is kept In 8 TOOK In the SHOW BOOKS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS Of FKBNCH and 
GERMAN STAND ABO AUTHORS la LEATHER 
BINDINGS Is also kept In STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are 
alwajs oh Sale, HEW and 8EC0HDHAH0. 


MUDIB’S 8RLB0T LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, New OxrosD Btsext; 241, Uxomptos Road, 8.W.; 

48, Qvssir Victosia Stkxst, K.C., Loxpox/aqd 
_ at Babtok Abcadi, Makchistik. 


Just itubli.hed, fcap. Sro, 138 pages, price la net. 

AJOTES to the POCKET VOLUME of 

£■ \, SI 1 ', 1 ?',?: 0 ?? from the POEMS of ROBERT BROffMM). 
By ALEX HILL. M.A., M.D., Master of Downing College. With 
Essays ou Several Aspects of Browning’s (Jenlus by l’rof. C. K. 
\aiosan, M.A.; Rev. J. Llkw.ltk Davies, M.A. ; William F. 
Revkli. ; L. A. \\ iihkiikati ; M. R. Pkidiiam; The Very Rev. the 
Dkan or Salisbury ; Prof. .1. E. 8 ymes. M.A.; Uwi:k Seaman, M.A. 
Published by The National Hose-Reading Uxios.Surrev House, 

* Ictona Bmbankmeut, Loudon. [ 1886. 


Post Svo. 7.s. 6cl. net. 

PRESS OPINIONS OF THE FIRST SERIES_- 

Times. 1 

“ These powerful lectures on the greatest of all speculative 
subjects piesent a very striking exposition of the bases o 
natural theology ■ in tho widest sense of the term.’ ” 

Principal STEwiat in the Critical Recietc. 

“ With lucidity of argament, fulness of discussion, clear¬ 
ness and falicity of language, often eloquence, he sets 

before ns what are really the points in dispute.Cannot 

fail to take rank as one of the most usef al books upon the 
subject for the student and general reader.” 

■ Professor Masers Dons in the British TVeellg. * 

“ The lectures are throughout interesting and to the point, 
and present a sincere, thorough, and profitable discussion 
of a great theme.” 

■ * Philosophical Rertetc (American). 

“ One of the beat products of the Gifford Lectureship, 
Its author's name is a sufficient guarantee of its philo¬ 
sophical importance, as well as of its lUeraty excellence. 
It contains the ripest retieotions of this distinguished thinker 
upon the ultimate questions.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSES. LISO?. 


S. BAKING GOULD. 

THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Baking Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text, and 

Twelve Photogravure Elates. Large 4to,'30a. [Nearly ready. 

This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the general reader than for the military student, and while following the main lines of Napoleon's* career, 
•'is concerned chiefly with the development of his character and his personal qualities. Special stress is laid on his early life—the period in. which his mind and character took their 
definite shape and diroctiod. 

The great feature of th$ book is its wealth of illustration. There .-are over 450 Illustrations, large and small, in the text, and there are also a dozen FalT-page Photogravures. 
Every important incident qf Napoleon’s career has its illustration, while there are a large nninl>er of portraits of his contemporaries, reproductions of'ramous pictures, of 

contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, Ac. ........... ___ 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW POEMS. <. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [Second Edition. 

44 The Empire has found a singer; it is po depreciation of the songs'to say thqt statesmen may have, one way or other, to take acoount of them.**— Manchester Guardian, 
f 444 The Seven Seas’ is packed with inspiration, with humour.with pathos, and with the old unequalled insight into the mind of the rank-and-file.”— Daily Chronicle, 

44 Is animated through and through with indubitable genius.”— Daily Telegraph. 

44 All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, the masterful strength, and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck which are - or 
so, at least, we have been taught to think—the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character, are here in this volume of songs for whomsoever chooses to look for them/ 

Daily Mail. 

44 This volume overflows with the kind of verse which stings the pulse of the reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion.'*— Daily Graphic, 

44 Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit.*’— Yorkshire Post. 

UNIFORM WITH 44 THE SEVEN SEAS”-Q.’S NEW POEMS. ...... 

POEMS and BALLADS. By« Q.” Crown. 8vo, buckram, os. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. . ' f ' ' 

.THE LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from tlie French by F. Clarke, M.A In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 

lOs.ed. each. Vol. I. (1815-35). 

44 A remarkable volume.”— Morning Post. 44 Full of interest.”— Daily News. 44 Sure to be read with eagerness.**— Standard. 

NAVAL POLICY : with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

44 A most opportune and valuable book; just the book that was wanted. Mr. Steevens has rendered a truly national service.”— Daily Telegraph. . .. 

44 That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves it. It is written excellently well; it is thoughtful and suggestive. -It 'may not contain much that 
is new to the student, but it will be for the man in4he street a clear and useful guide in the controversies of the hour, and no one can take it up, however much he knows, without 
. being at once pleased and instructed. Coming at this critical time it may, perhaps, even convince Mr. Goschen.”— Pall Mall Gazette. ' 

** C leverly and even brilliantly written. Manchester Guardian. 

INDUSTRY in ENGLAND. Historical Outlines. By H. deB. Gibbins, M.A. With 5 Map3,demy 8vo, 470 pp., 10s. 61 

This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning with prehistoric 
times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. The book is illustrated by Maps, 
Diagrams, and Tables, ^pdAided by copious foot-notes. 

A better analysis of the hi-tory of English industry could hardly be desired. It is full of interest and admirably written/*— Scotsman. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of the 

University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8d. 

This book treats of early religion, from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore ; and is the first attempt that has been made, in any language to weave together the 
-results of recent investigat'vpjifl into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Totemisra, Taboo, Fetishism, Ac., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive religion a d 
the development of early religious institutions. 

ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY : A Chapter iu the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This work gives for the first time in moderate oompass a complete portrait of St. Anselm, exhibiting him in Lis intimate and interior as well as in his public life. 

VOLUME II. 

THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward GrBBON. A New Edition. Edited, with 

- Notes. Appendices, and M>ips, by J. B. BURY, ALA., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 0(L each; crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. It. > 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes, by J. M'Cosh, M.A. Small 4to, 

I2s. 8d. This iB the only ANNOTATED EDITION of the BACCHIDES published ia England. 

THE GREEK VIEW of LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

M The book is a fresh and vigorous discussion of the subjects passed under review, and the illustrated extracts from the Greek Classical writers are numerous and well chosen.’* 

, Glasgow Herald. 

“ The central ideas which lay at the basis of the most splendid civilisation of the ancient world are admirably pointed out in Mr. Dickinson’s scholarly exposition of 4 The 
■Greek View of Life/«...An admirable summary.”— Leeds Mercury.' 


THE CARISSIMA; By Lucas Malet, Author of “ The Wages of Siu,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Third Edition. 

44 The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 4 The Carissima,’ her father, and a journalistic admirer are, 
in particular, absolute triumphs. The book ia wondeifully witty,- ami has touches of genuine pathos. It is much better than anything else we have seen from the same hand.” 

- Pall Mall Gazette. *’ 

ARTHUR MORRISON’S NEW BOOK. 

A CHILD of the JAGO. By Arthur Morrison, Author of “ Talcs of Mean Street.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

44 Since Daniel Defoe, ho such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen among us rs Mr. Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his ‘Tales of Mean Street’ with a greater 
work, a tremendously powerful dramatic presentation of human life.”— Scotsman. 

“The power displayed is magnificent.”— Black and White. 

44 Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. Take it as a whole, as a picture of a phase of life, and yon must admit that it ia a masterly achievement—a triumph of art/* 

Pall Mall Gazelle. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S. Baring Gould. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

44 These tales axe hard to beat/*— Pall Mali Gazette. 44 Full of smiles and tears/’— Literary World. 

M A subject perfectly suited to his peculiar genius/*— Daily Chronicle. 44 A book to be read and possessed.”— Diily News. 

44 Pathetic, amusing, dramatic, and picturesque/*—Beoteiuaa. 44 Of these idylls it is not easy to speak too favourably.”— Spectator. 

IN the GREAT DEEP : Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of “ Steve Brown’s Bnnyip.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 As good as one could wish.”— Manchester Guardian. 44 A good lxx>k, which we strongly recommend to all who relish sea stories.”—££. James's Gazette . 

44 Fres h as a breath of sea air.”— Nottingham Guardian . 44 Good reading, fresh and vigorous.’’— Daily Chronicle. 

DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundellk Burton, Author of “ In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 It contains all that we ask for in this class of romance—action, adventure, and excitement, told in clear, good English, besides possessing the power of holding attention 
captive from the first page to the last.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 

“A stirring romance.”— St. James's Budget. 44 An able romance, fall of colour.”— Glasgow Herald .. 

THE DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A story of life among the American Indians. 

* 4 Vivid and picturesque.” - Vanity Fiir. 44 Full of quiet and penetrating humour; one of the bed; books of tho season.”— Westminster Gazette. 44 A very charming story, 
fresh and unconventional.”— Glasgow Herald. 44 The atmosphere is refreshingly new.” - Daily Mail. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

44 The story is exceedingly well told.”— Scotsman. 44 The adventures are described with graphic power.”— Manchester Guardian. 

44 The period is admirably realised. Captain Jacobus is a strong character. The most striking aspect of the novel is its exquisite writing.”— Black and White r 

THE SPIRIT of STORM. By Ronald Ross, Author of “ Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The episode of the tornado is indescribable as a nightmare, yet powerfully impre jsive. The ship is as horribly attractive os thxt of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.” 

N.B. Daily Mail. 

THE SIGN of the SPIDER By Bertram Mitford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6J. [Third Edition. 

. A story of South Africa. ' 

44 The story bristles with incident. Tha terrific episode of the spider is narrated with extraordinary force.”— Daily Telegraph. 

44 The tale is one of thrilling adventure '—Scotsman. “ An absorbing romance. ’—N.B. Daily Mail. 

MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. Gd. 

A Berios of Soliloqu es in which famous men of antiquity—Julias Ccejar, Nero, Atcibiades, Ac.—attempt to express themsslves in the m lies of thought and language of txhiy. 

Messrs. METHUENS CA rALOGUE awl BOOK GAZETTE sail to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36. Essex Street, W.C. 

Digitized by vjOOQlC 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO; S 

NEW BOOKS. 


HALL CAINE’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

“THE CHRISTIAN." 

Tliis Novel has occupied Mr. Caine's energies 
during the three years which have elapsed since 
the first publication of his last brilliant success, 
“The Manxman.” It is of staitling power, and is 
believed hy the author to be his greatest work. An 
unprecedented price has been paid for the serial 
rights. The story will commence iu the Christmas 
number of 

THE WIN08OR MAGAZINE. 

Heady December ls£, price 1*. 

390 PAGES. 100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VOLUME by L. F. AUSTIN 1 .—Just ready, crown 8vo* 
buckram, 5a. 

AT RANDOM. By L. F. Austin. 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

“ All true lovers of the English essay should find this 
choice little book of Mr. Austin’s entirely to their losto.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

*' Bright and most characteristic sketches.full of 

natural humour and good sense .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6fl. 

LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise 

CHANDLER MOULTON, Ant'or of "Bedtime 
Stories,** “ Swallows Flight,” Ac. 

“ Mrs. Moulton lias ideas, and the courage of them, and 
they leap to light in artistic criticism and sometimes in 
subtle appreciation of much more than the mere pageants 
of life.”— Speaker. 

“ Compels us to read her book from cover to rover.A 

fresh enchantment is given as we wander with Mrs. 
Moulton .”—Daily Chronicle. 


ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. By 

KTHBL TURNER. Profusely Illustrated. 

*• Miss Ethel Turnor is fast becoming to the world at large 
what the authoress of ‘ Little Men,’ Ac., was for generati ons 
pist to America, and to children and grown-up people alike 
all the world over .”—Westminster Gazette. 

“ So brightly written, and so full of delicate touches of 
both humour and pathos .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a most delightful pathetic and humorous—yet 
neither too pathetic nor too humorous story.”— Spectator. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 3s. 8d. 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF A BABY. 2s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE DUCHESS. 2s. 6d. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

20,000 copies called for before publication. 

DR. NIKOLA. With 40 Illustra- 

tions by Stanley L. Wood. 

“ Weird and wor dc: ful, and tbo adventures are such as 
to thrill the hardened novel reader.”— Specta tor. 

“ One hair-breadth escape succeeds another with rapidity 

that scarce leaves the reader breathing space.The 

interest is sufficient to stay criticism .”—He taman. 

“Only just nrsses bii equality with Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
* King Solomon’s Mines.* ’*— Weekly Three. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5a. 

A BID FOB FORTUNE. 5s. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 5s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 

ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW WORK.-SECOND EDITION, 
Now Ready, 3s. 6d. 

A BUMBLE ENTERPRISE. By 

ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “The Three Miss 
Kings,” “ Fidelis,** “A Marked Man,” Ac. 

“A pretty, graceful *torj% and ono to leave, so to speak, 
a clean tasto in one's mouth. Such dishes are too rarely 
served to the public.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 


CHAPMAN A HALL, United. 


A SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 

THE STORY OF ALINE. 

By MRS. EDWARD RIDLEY. 

Mr. Andrew La no in the current number of Cosmopolis 
says: “A masterly story, undiluted by preaching and 
'problems’ is a rnre lliing in modern English literature, 
but such a story Mis. Ridley has given us, with a complete 
knowledge of I ho world which she describes, and with a 
dramatic force, free from strain and excess. In brief, * the 
Story of Aline ’ comes to me as a happy surprise—a thing 
rich not only in promise but in fulfilment, and endowed 
with a raro poetic quality.” 

THE STORY OF ALINE. 

By Mrs. EDWARD RIDLKY. 

London: Chapman * Hall. Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price U. Od. post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH. M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
CosTKNTd: — I. Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto¬ 
nomy, and Continuity of the Church. II. Our Root ia 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III. Faith Demanda 
a Church—but Catholio, not Monopolist. IV. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 
V. and VI. The History of our Spiritual Principle. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, price 2s. 6d, 

WILLIAM KNJBB, Missionary in 

Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the $ev. 
J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. By Mrs. JOHN JAMES 
SMITH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Is. 6d. t poet free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET* 

ING3. By J. HUNT COOKE. 

Lendon: Anumu A Ennu ra, Fnrntra l Street. E-C. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Ceuturies, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Colloction of Repro¬ 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Edward 
Burns- Jones, G. F. Watts, R A., Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown, Albkrt Moore, Holman Hunt, 
Fbedeeic Shields, Henri Hi land, and mauy others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 

from the NATIONAL GALLKKY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 

AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed m special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Ac. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S FINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS¬ 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free. 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STBEET, LONDON, W.C. 

TVTESSRS. J. C. DEUMMOND & co', 

DX ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVSNT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronlsod by the 
leading London Art l*uhlishing Firms. A large Collection of 1m- 
poitant Plates always on view. 

Proeesa Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Mes«re. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest ami best Processes 
in (he n arket. whici* are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antl'iunmm*, Archaeologists, and those eaiotgod in the investigation 
nud publication of Parochial aud Diocesau Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to tbeir 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work # of Art, Original MSS , 
| [Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artisitc Advertisements, Catalogues, die., 
dec., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

igi 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS’BOOKS 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-PAGE PLATES 
AND MAPS. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 5*. ; Prize Edition, 
cloth extra, gUt edges, 6s. 

NEW VOLUME. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: his 

Life and Voyage?. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 


BRACE BRIDGE HALL; or, the 

Humourist*. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Surrey Edition. Uniform in general style with 
the Buckthorns Edition of “Tales of a Tra¬ 
veller,” published last year. 2 vols., beautifully 
• illustrated, printed and bound, large 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 


ROME of TO DAY and YESTERDAY 

By JOHN DENNIE. With 5 Maps and Plans 
and 58 Full-page Illu*trations from Roman 
Photographs. 8vo, beautifully printed and 
bound, 21s. net. 


WILL o’ the WASP: a Sea Yarn of 

the War of T2. By, ROBERT CAMERON 
ROGERS. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 


THE MAKER of MOONS. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Re¬ 
public,” “ King and a Few Dukes,” Ac. Crown 
8 ro, cloth extra, illustrated, 6s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 

AMICIS. Stamboul Edition. With many 
beautiful Illustrations. 8vo, handsomely printed 
and bound in clo’h extra, fnll gilt, 7s. fid. 


0AMPING in the CANADIAN 

ROOKIES.' An Account of Camp Life in the 
Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, together with a Description of the Region 
about Banff, Lake Louise *nd Glacier, ana a 
Sketch of the Early Explorations. By WALTER 
D. WILCOX. With 25 Full-page Photogravures 
and Many Text Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

of MODERN EUROPE. By C. M. ANDREW, 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 
With Map. 2 vols., 8vo, doth, per vol. 12s. fid. 
Part I. Europe from 1815-50. Part II. 
EUROPE from 1850 to the PRESENT TIME. 


PARA KITES: a Treatise on the Mak¬ 
ing and Flying of Tai less Kites for Scientific 
Purposes and for Recreation. By GILBERT 
TOTTEN WOGLOM. Illustrated. 4to, doth 
extra, 7s. fid. 


The WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 

Political, Sociological, Religions, and Literary. 
Edited by MON CUKE D. CONWAY. With 
Introduction and Notes. 4 vols. (uniform with 
Mr. Conway’s “Life of Paine”). Sold separately. 
8to, doth extra, per vol. 12s. fid. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 

O and New York. 

uvlv 
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The Subscription Lipt .will open on MONDAY, the 23rd NOVEMBER, 1308. and close on or • 
before WEDNESDAY, the 25th NOVEMBER, 1886, for Town, and on or before THURSDAY, 
the 26th NOVEMBER, 1806, for Country. 


One-third of the Debentures and one-third of each class of Shares will be reserved for the Shareholders in the Old Company 
(Bovril, Limited), provided Application is made on the Special Forms supplied to them for this purpose. 

Thereafter,, as far as possible, a PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENT, will be made to all Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
the Company’s Products. 


Bovril ( 


British, Foreign, 
and Colonial 




INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL - £2,000,000, 

DIVIDED INTO 2,000,000 Shares of £1 EACH," as follows: 

500,000 5\ per cent Cumulative Preference Shores (Preferential as to Capital as well as 

Dividend in priority to the Ordinary and Deferred Shares) - £500,000 

750,000 7 per cent, Ordinary Shares (Preferential as to Dividend in priority to the 

Deferred Shares) -------- £750,000 

750,000 Deferred Shares - - - - - - - - £750,000 

2,000,000 _ £2,000,000 

DSBEKTTTJRI1 STOOK. 

Issue of £500,000 4} per cent. Debenture Stock, to be issued and transferable in amounts of £10 
and multiples thereof, redeemable at the option of the Company, at £105 per cent, upoa 
giving six months* notice. 

The Debenture Stock will constitute a first charge on the Undertaking of the Company and will be secured by a Trust Deed. 

The Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 30th day of June and the 31st day of December, the first proportionate pay¬ 
ment to be made on the 30th day of June next. 


Issue 

Payable 


Per Share. 

ON APPLICATION . 6/- 

ON ALLOTMENT. 6/- 

ON 19th DECEMBER, 1896 . 10/- 


Dobsnture Stock. 

26 per cent. 
26 „ 

60 „ 


it 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 

THE BIGHT HON. EaJiL DE LA WaUR. 

DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord PLAYFAIR, G C.8., LL.D., Chairman (Chairman 
of Bovril, Limited). 

3 . LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vice-Chairman (Vm.flh iilm.ii of BovrtL 
Limited). 

Viscount DUNCANNON, CB. (Director of the London, Brighton, & 
South Coast Railway. 

8ir EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C , G C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 
FREDERICK GORDON (Chairman Gordon Hotel., Limited). 

ROBERT FABQUHARSON, M.D.. M.P. (Director of Bovril, Limited). 
G. LAWSON JOHNSTON iof Bovril, limited). 

ANDREW WALKER, Maxaoisu Director (Managing Director of 
Bovril, Limited). 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, and all Branches. 


SOLICITORS FOR BOVRIL, LIMITED. 

NEISH, HOWELL, & MACFARLANE, G6, Walling-street, EC. 

SOLIOITOR FOR THE COMPANY. 

ARTHUR T. ASHWELL, Nottingham. 

AUDITORS. 

JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY, & CO , Chartered 
Accountants, 58, Culemau-tdreer, E.C. 

CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

WILLIAM. DARKNESS, F.I.C., Government Analyst. 

SECRETARY (pro tern.'. 

W. A. HARRIS (Secretary, Boviii, Limited). 

REGISTERED OFFICES. 

30, FARHINGDON STREET, LON BON, E C. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, STRAND, LONDON, and all 
Branches; or from the Solicitors and the Offices of the Company. 
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NEW WORKS. 

- n 

NOW BEADY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
ROADS. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 

Author of " On the Box Seat," Ac. 

With 18 Illustrations. 

In 1 vol. t demy 8vo, 18e. 

" The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen, and 
his drawings reappear here in the form of . excellently 
executed woodcuts. We have never met with a more agree¬ 
able volume of its kind."— Globe. 

NOW READY. 

The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(1782-1833). Edited, with Note*, by EGERTON 
UASTLE, M.A., F.8.A. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, 2«s. 

“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian 
period. Mr. Castle has shown great skill and judgment, 
and the most scrupulous care in his task of editing. His 
numerous notes are brief and to the point. The volumes 
are adorned with many portraits .”—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

ETON in the FORTIES. By 

ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE In 1 vol.; cr6#n 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 8s. 

“ Full of good stuff, not only for Etonians, but also, in 
con sequence of his wide knowledge and sympathies, for 
other people."— National Observer. * 

•‘A readable,lively, and amusing book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOW BEADY. 

The PRINCESS de L AMBALLE. 

By Sir F. MONTSFIORE, Bart, In 1 vo!,. crown 
4to, with numerous Portraits and other Illustra¬ 
tions, 12s. 6d. 

“ The author tells his romantic and adventurous story 
with simple and unadorned directnee*.”— Da ily Telegraph. 

“ An elegant monograph which helps ns to understand 
two profoundly important phases of modem history.” . 

_ Jewish Chronicle. 

NOW READY. , 

OVER the ANDES from the 

ARGENTINE to CHILt and PERU. By MAY 
CROMMELIN. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. fid. 

" A readable account of a reasonable woman's enjoyment 
of odd times in strange places, and a refreshing bit of in- 
struction in the art of now to be at home anywhere."— Globe. 


ITALIAN 


NOW READY. 

HIGHWAYS. 


Mrs. R. M. KING, Author of " A Diary of a Civilian’s 
Wife in India.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, fs. 6d. 

“Mrs King reoords very agreeably her impressions of 
the South, and her remarks are sometimes shrewd and 
often entertaining.”— Globe. 

NOW READY. 

AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 

Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcos Clarke, 
Teams, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry 
Kingidey. By J. F. DESMOND BYRNE. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 8s. 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 

KARL VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM 

By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of "Nellie's Memories." 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

THE BACKSLIDER. By Con- 

STANCE SMITH, Author of " The Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


STUDIES in HEBREW PROPER 

' NAMES. By <f. BUOSANA'S' Yi&AY,-M.A.,'Leoturer 
in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology jp Mansfield 
College. CrowhBto, doth, pHce 7s. fid. hfit. 1 

The APOCALYPSE of BARUCH. 

Translated from the Syriac. By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, 
Author of " The Book of Enoch,” Ac. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
prioe 7s. fid. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION to STRUC 

TURAL BOTANY. Part II. FLOWERLEfiS PLANTS. 
By D. IL SCOTT, Ph.D., F.R.8., Hoporarv Keeper of 
the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. IUus- 
Xr&ted with 114 Figures. CroWn fvn, cloth, ’prioe Sgi. 8d. 
Uniform with Part I. (Fnowuur. PMVrit). , r 

THE LIFE of CHRIST as RE- 

PtlESBNTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 

• - Dean "of - Canter bury. - New Edition, containing aR the 
Illustrations whioh appeared in the large Edition. Post 
8vo, doth, price 10s. 8d. — — — 

ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World 

of School. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. fid. 

ERIC; or, Little by Little. A 

Tale of Roslyn School. By DEAN FARRAR. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. fid. 

JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Llfa. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. fid. 

THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 

GREAT. By 8ir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Ralpc Pk&cock. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 

FROM FAG t<rMONITOR-“or, 

Fighting to the Front. By ANDREW HOME, Author 
;of "Through Thick and Thin.” Ae. Containjpg 10 
Full-page Illustrations by E. J. Wax else. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

THE STORY of MAURICE 

LE8TRANGE. Being an Account of his Travels and 
Adventures in Scotland during the Year 1765. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price fis. 

A MAN of HONOUR. By H. C. 

IRWIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price fis. 

THE LIFEGUARDSMAN. 

Adapted from Schiramel’s "De KA’pCfeiri. van de 
Lljffegarde.” Cbown 8vo, cloth, price fis. 

DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 

PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Press-Cutting and Tailoring ; also French 
Pattern Modelling, os Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE* In 
t vols. Book of Letterpress, prioe la. net; Book of 
Diagrams, price 2s. net. 

LIFEiof SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By J. G. LOCKHART. New Popular Edition, complete, 
containing 17 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 3s. fid. net. 

STANDARD EDITION of the 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 25 Monthly Volume*, 

. crown 8vo, containing Photogravure Frontispieces 
printed on Japanese paper, bound in art canvas, gilt 
top, price 2a;fid.; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. Cd. per volume. VolswI. to XIV. now ready. 

STANDARD EDITION of the 

COLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
In 14 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 2s. fid. 
each. Vol. I., containing Portrait of the Author, 
printed on Japanese vellum paper, now ready; and 
the succeeding volumes will be published on the 1st of 
each month hereafter. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen. 

By EJgUT.^QfcikOSs^-HLAbiJjfeBUgG. C.B., 
.late Coldstream Guards. .. % 

THE HISTORY W the COLD St REAM 

• 1 ’# abJS^SSKWSSS 

4to, bias cloth, gilt top, 2*, nj^ f , . -y 

By C. R. B. BARRETT. ‘ 

BATTLES and BATTLEFIELDS in 

ENGLAND. With*»4nfooducaon-by JH. D. TRAILL, and pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated by the Author. Dedicated, by permismoa, te 
General H.R.IL the Duke of Connaught, K.G. Soper-royal Sro, 
buckram, gilt top, 18a. 

“Mr. Barrett has here found a good subject, and has produced a 
most readable book."—.Daily Chronicle. 

By GWENDOLEN TRENCH GXSGOIGNE. ~ 

AMONG PAGODAS and FAIR LADIES 

Being an Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory 
Note by DONALD 8 M EATON, C.S.I.. Financial Commissioner 
— for Burma: WMh pan u ron Illustrations from Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, buckram. 13s. 

“ Whoever wants to tread in imagination * the rood to Mandalay 
and visit that ‘cleaner, greener land* of which Mr. Kipling sings s 
alluringly, could not do better than take the authoress of this book for 
his guide."— Glasgow Herald. 

New and Revised Edition. 

By LIBUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNB8, R.R., V.C. 

LUCKNOW and 0UDE in the MUTINY. 

A Narrative and a Study! '-With numerous Maps, Plans, tc, and 
an Index. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12 s. net 

By RRV.'W.'F. COBB. D.D.. ... 

ORIGINE8 JUDAICM7 An Inquiry 

into Heathen Faiths as 'Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. 
. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; • 

We cannot help feeling v*ry grateful to oufc. author. He has 
obtained a competent knowledge of what recent investigation has 
revealed in Egyptology and Assyriology, and he has brought his stores 
of knowledge to interpret the l)»d Testament religion and histo>y. and 
by his conception of ‘Menotheimi.’ if aot b* the coining of the word, 
he has brought a welcome illnmination to the obscure subject of the 
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REVIEWS. 


VICTOR HtT GO AS A LETTER 
WRITER. 

Tie Letter* of Victor Hugo. Yol. I. 1815- 
1835. Translated by F. Clarke, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

HIS is a puzzling 1 book. It has no 
preface and no index, and only the 
briefest eontents-table. By diligent hunting 
through Messrs. Methuen’s catalogue, which 
the hinder has included at the end of the 
book, one finds.it described as the 

“ first volume of the most interesting and 
important collection of letters ever published 
in France. The correspondence dates from 
Victor Hugo’s boyhood to his death, and none 
Of the letters have been published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where 
thero is an -interesting set of letters to one 
person, these are arranged together. The first 
volume contains among others (1) Letters to his 
father, (2) To his young wife, (3) To his con¬ 
fessor Lamennais, (4) A very important set of 
about fifty letters to Sainte-Beuve, (5) Letters 
about his early books and plays.” 

The French original is even more hare of 
information, except that it does contain an 
index. It is simply entitled Correspondance, 
and nothing hints that another volume is to 
follow till one searches the hack of the 
cover, whereon' is printed C'nlmann Levy’s 
list of Victor Hugo’s posthumous works, 
including lx ' Theatre en Liberty La Fin d<< 
Satan, Chokes Vues, Tovte la Lyre, Les 
Jumeaux, 'Amy Bobsarf, Lieu, En Voyage: 
Alpes et Pyrenees, France et Belgique' und 
the announcement “En preparation :. Cone- 
span dance 1836-1885. Oetan 

Is Mr. Clarke’s translation intended to 
make one of a series ? What is the history 
of the letters, and what the authority for 
the statement that they have none of them 
ever before been published? Who is the 
French collator, and what discretion, if any, 
has been .exercised in revision or exclusion ? 
Why, again, is a letter to Monsieur l’Abhe 
Lamennais dated September 1, 1822, in the 


French collection, dated October 1 in the 
English, and another.letter to his cousin,. 
Adolphe Trebuchet, altered in date from 
September 23, 1822, to September 3 ? On 
what principle is the order of .the corre¬ 
spondence changed, so that every attempt 
to compare translation with original requires 
a fresh search ?—Which collection is the 
more complete ■ of the two, since letters 
present in one seem missing in the other? 
And ■ are we to - infer from the fact that 
Mr. Clarke has included such unimportant 
scribhlings as the promise of a free pass to 
the theatre, that he has had access to the 
complete collection of letters, and has printed 
everything he could lay hands on? 

Qne would not take the trouble to frame 
nil- these questions if the hook were not 
interesting and an excellent translation. Mr. 
Clarke can have few equals living in the 
art of rendering idiomatic French, of the 
light epistolary vein, into idiomatic English. 
Whether you choose to take the French 
first and English version afterwards, or to 
reverse the, order, each seems to he tire most 
natural and exact translation of the other. 
With perhaps the one exception of rendering 
fgmeux by “ famous (on p. 59), which in the 
context it hardly means, Mr. Clarke never 
fails to apprehend by a shade liis author’s 
meaning., This is rare enough in a trans¬ 
lation to call for unstinted praise. 

Victor Hugo was like a great church 
organ, good for sustained swelling notes, 
quite unendurable when a note was out of 
tune, and wholly unfit for the light turns 
that give charm to letter-writing. His 
compliments are spun out, and sometimes 
the thread is coarse. Some of the letters, to 
an English mind, appear positively fulsome, 
especially those which conclude with a post¬ 
script which aims at some business advantage. 
It is curious to trace the poet’s constantly 
outcropping appreciation of the value of 
money anil advertisement. -Here is an 
instance: 

“We spend our days in going about, and our 
evenings at the play ; we cannot escape this, ns 
we lodge nt the house of the director of the 
theatre. . Everything was dear enough when we 
arrived, and prices are still rising, and will rise 
still higher. Yesterday lunch and dinner for 
us four cost 81 francs; an omelette costs 15 
francs, a dish of peas 13, five rolls 42 Sous,” 
&c„ &c. 

Victor Hugo was not stingy. He suffered 
in boyhood from poverty, and knew that to 
go in debt in France without a good hope of 
being able to pay brings a man in the 
eyes of the law to the low level of the 
swindler. He ruined the two Brussels-Paris 
booksellei's, Verhoeckhaven and Lacroix, 
who founded the International Library. 
They and Paguerre got the copyright of 
the 3disenables for some enormous sum. The 
hook had a roaring sale, still the money it 
realised did not anything like pay the 
publishers, l’aguorre died of grief, and the 
two Belgians went into the bankruptcy court. 
The fqllowing is lovely for its mixture of 
motives: ,, 

“Keep poor Augustine, my Adelo; you arc 
right, it is doing a kind action in which your 
good mother at Blois will be glad to join you. 
Keep this poor orphan ; we will take her with 
us, as she is so devoted and gratefid. These 


qualities are too rare to go unrewarded, _ Later’ 
on wo will arrange matters as best.we can. 
Keep her; but tell her all she owes to you, to. 
make her zealous and careful.” 

In a letter (p. 224) to Armaud Carrel/ 
Victor Hugo -appraises himself not unfairly" 
—lie was then twenty-nine :' 

“At the ago of twenty I found myself a; 
married man, a father' of a family, with no, 
resource but my labour and living from hand to 
mouth like a workman, while Ferdinand VIL 
had sequestrated and was spending my property; 
Now, from that time—and the fact is perhaps! 
unusual enough for me to be proud of it— 
haring been obliged to live by my pen and 
to support my family with it, I have kept it 
free from all speculative transactions, from 
all mercantile engagements. I' have done lite¬ 
rary work more or less well, but never literary 
speculation. A poor man, I have cultivated, 
art like a rich man, for its own sake, thinking 
more of the future than of the present. Forced 
by hard times to make a business of writing,- 
I can truly say that business considerations 
have never impaired the value of my work.” 

A good example of his complimentary 
style is this one to an anonymous critic— 

“ 13th Dec., 1826.—It is, doubtless, to you, 
dear Sir, that I am indebted for the number of 
the Feuitteton <f Angers of the 2nd December,", 
in which the collection of odes and ballads that 
I have just published is reviewed. ... I do 
not thank you because you- have praised me. 
I should care very little, allow mo to tell you, 
for mere praise. What I am grateful for in 
your article is the ability with which it is 
written; what pleases, charms, and delights 
me is the complete revelation in these few lines 
of a noble heart, a vigorous intelligence, and 
an elevated mind. ... I regret that I can only 
address you by your initials, V. P., they are 
at the foot of an article which our foremost 
literary men would be glad to sign; but, 
whatever it may bo, the name which they 
conceal will not long remain unknown. -Your 
friend, “ Vic tor Hugo.” 

An intimacy with Victor Pntie sprang up 
after this, his identity, being, naturally; 
divulged in response to such a flattering 
appeal. Seven years later Victor Hugo 
writes to him: 

_ » 

“ By the way, there was n very remaikuble 
article the other day in your Feuilhton d'.h.grrs, 
only much too favourable to me, signed E. El 
Do you know the author of it r Thank him for 
me. If I knew where to write I should like to 
do it myself.” - 

We have quoted these very business-like 
epistles because Victor Hugo died worth 
£170,000, and it is interesting to trace the 
connexion of cause and effect. His letters 
to Sainte-Beuve are almost all worth read¬ 
ing : friendship, estrangement, reconcilia¬ 
tion, and coldness tempered with regret are 
evolved through a period of eighteen years. 
With his children he is charming : 

“ 1842.—Thauk you, my darling child, for 
your nice little letter. Alas ! I cannot come; 
I am up to my knees, up to my neck, up to my 
eyes, and even over head and ears in my second 
act. Kiss your dear mother for me, and here 
are three scrawls. Cast lots for them among 
you four. When I come, I will give a kiss to 
the one who did not get anything.—Your own 
Daddy, “Y.” . 

And again, after making a diagram of 
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seven inkspots on the page to represent the 
Great Bear, he exclaims: 

“ See, my child, how great God is, and how 
small we are; where we put dots of ink He puts 
sims. These are the letters with which He 
writes. The sky is His book. I shall bless 
God, my Didine, if you are always able to read 
it, as I hope you may.” 

It is cruel to translate the boy husband’s 
letters into English (pp. 47-73). Neither 
our nature nor our language allows per¬ 
fective enough to read them properly. 
They were quite in character for him—so 
young, a Frenchman, a poet, a lover-—to 
write. But printed they make cold English 
people laugh at a great name. 

A great many letters in this collection are 
trivial, and some were written when his pen 
was unpractised and ho was still feeling his 
way. They show us a man who had the 
power of auto-suggestion in a remarkable 
degree, and could persuade himself to be¬ 
lieve anything that chimed in with his 
notion of what was picturesque or with his 
interests. They give us glimpses, too, of 
the fight which Victor Hugo headed agninst 
the fastidious classical school modelled on 
the Greek and Latin authors. Ho and his 
disciples went in for choosing words that 
answered in literature to striking colour 
and light and shade in painting. The word 
might be in itself ugly or gnarled or crabbed, 
but if it helped to convey the impression, 
it was all right. Vacquerie, the beloved 
disciple of the master, went so far as to 
bring into a verse that the “H” of 
Hugo’s name formed the towers of Notre 
Dame,'which resembled that capital letter. 
In his letters Victor Hugo is not quite 
at his best, though better than in his 
prose. As a lyrical poet he has no peer 
in French literature. Thero is a music in 
his phrase that no other writer has touched. 
He is the Beethoven of lyrists, and in verse 
never commonplace. In verso also ho is 
less addicted to rodomontade than in prose, 
in which too often Hugo becomes Hugo- 
tesque. 

Still, the second volume of this corre¬ 
spondence will be eagerly expected, and 
we shall bo justly disappointed if Mr. 
Clarke does not, in a preface, give us the 
answers to all these questions which vex us 
in reading the first. 


A BY-WAY HISTORIAN. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Third Series. 
By Austin Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

O F the making of books, wo have it on 
authority, there is no end. But on the 
other hand, we may affirm equally positively, 
there is most certainly an end of the reading 
of them. Of how many of the favourites 
of previous generations, either of the books 
or their writers, may wo not say—are we 
not obliged to shy: They are with the 
snows of yesteryear ? And yet there 
was always something in them, else they 
would not have been favourites, that was 
permanently human and worth registering. 
To all such material the essayist comes, as 
the miner to the unpromising ore. To the 
Austin Dobson of the twentieth century, 
what a mass of material some of our popular 


favourites of to-day will provide, for touches 
and hints and instances of the life of the 
nineteenth century, and for vignettes of 
persons celebrated in their day, and in many 
respects not uninteresting, original even, in 
themselves. Meanwhile the Dobson of 
to-day has his eighteenth centuiy to delve 
in, and from it he extracts by his art yet 
more and more matter of interest to our¬ 
selves. Not all Mr. Dobson’s subjects are 
permanently dead; for he wisely keeps his 
modem reader’s interest by introducing him 
to fresh aspects of persons of whose names 
he is already aware, such as Garrick,' or 
Fielding, or Prior. But others, like Dr. 
Mend, Thomas Gent, printer, Cambridge, 

“ the Everything,” Prickle, may be said to 
exist not at all except in the extraction of 
their quintessence by Mr. Dobson, and 
workers in the same field. This is the 
valuable function of the essayist, and there 
is no one who excels Mr. Austin Dobson in 
the art of bringing out the permanent 
interest still surviving in such by-gone men 
and things. His third series of Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes displays the same nicety 
of observation, and the same happy power 
of preserving what is valuable for us in the 
people and literature and places of hie 
period, that characterise his previous 
volumes. He is not concerned with history, 
nor with politics, economics, or social 
philosophy in the broader lines; but with 
the filling up of details, the narrating of 
incidents, the amplification of neglected and 
unimportant facts. As ho says in his little 
epilogue: 

“ My aim 

Is modest. This is all I claim : 

To paint a part and not the whole, 

The trappings rather than the soul.” 

The advantage of this kind of writing is 
that it is always fresh. Few of us know 
much, for instance, about Puekle’s “ Club,” 
that curious “ dialogue between Father and 
Son,” which had such a vogue in the first 
half of the last century. But fewer still are 
aware that its writer, about whom so little 
was known in 1817 that an edition de hue of 
his magnum opus had to be brought out with¬ 
out the intended “ Sketch of the author’s 
life ” for want of information, in spite of 
“ every source having been searched,” was 
also the inventor, before his time, of what 
rends like the prototype of the Maxim or 
Nordenfeldt gun. We are just reintro¬ 
ducing the motor-car, which came in and 
died out in the thirties; and now Mr. 
Dobson reminds us that this now obscure 
and forgotten author of 1711 had antici¬ 
pated our most deadly modem ordnance. 

Mr. Dobson’s essay on Puckle is alto¬ 
gether a very curious and interesting 
“vignette,” and it is a good instance of his 
capacity for “ extracting the quintessence ” 
of a subject which in the original could not 
possibly live. The same observation applies 
to the delightful and rather pathetic portrait 
he gives of Gent, the printer; and to his 
carefully drawn picture of Richard Owen 
Cambridge, called by Horace Walpole “ the 
Everything” — the friend of Chesterfield 
and Johnson ; author of a once commended 
mock-heroic poem ; a valued contributor to 
Dodsley’s society paper ; wit and man of the 
world. The defence of Fielding’s reputa¬ 


tion, based upon his library, is another good 
instance of Mr. Dobson’s value, as one who 
knows his eighteenth centuiy all through. 
Here it was Thackeray who sneered at 
Fielding’s “ brag of his twopenny learning,” 
and Mr. Dobson’s vindication is neatly 
hung upon the unexpected discoveiy of a 
catalogue. of Fielding’s library, found by 
him in a newspaper of 1755; his conclusion 
being that “ the evidence for his learning is 
a hundred times better than most of mat 
which for years past has been industriously 
brought forward in regard to some of the 
less worshipful incidents of his career." 
As a student of the books, and particularly 
of the curious and out-of-the-way books, of 
his period, Mr. Dobson’s power of connecting 
one fact with others, and linking them so as 
to unravel a mystery or point a new con¬ 
clusion, is especially valuable; and it is this 
which makes his essays on “Dr. Mead’s 
Library,” “ The Officina Arbuteana” (Wal¬ 
pole’s experiment as a printer), or 010816/5 
“Londres” such delightful reading. In 
dealing with persons, the poet of Old World 
Idylh is no less in his element, and his 
narration of “the adventures of five days” 
of Tothall, Scott, Hogarth, Thornhill, and 
Forrest in 1732, or of the story of that clever 
lady Mary Lepel, becomes in his hands the 
very nucleus of a novel. Needless to say 
that half the charm, though it is of the sort 
that is artfully unobtruded, comes from Mr. 
Dobson’s own manner, than which nothing 
could be more adapted for the perfect 
setting of the material with which he deals 
—a combination of rare knowledge, an ex¬ 
quisitely light and humorous touch, and 
absolute sympathy. On p. 85 there is a 
piece of bad grammar, * ‘ the moneyed and 
estimable Mr. Ledger, whom [«c] she 
asserts is ” &c. — but that, of course, is 
simply a misprint. 


LORD BLACHFORD’S LETTERS. 

Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford ; Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860- 
71. Edited by George Eden Marindin. 
(John Murray.) 

ORD BLACHFORD’S letters form a 
perfectly delightful volume. It is 
long since a book of equal interest ap¬ 
peared, whether in matter or manner. 
Mr. Marindin has done hie work with 
rare discretion and tact. His object, 
he says, lias been to avoid writing a 
biography, and ho has simply supplied— 
generally from autobiographical notes left 
by Lord Blachford—a connecting thread 
explanatory of the circumstances under 
which the letters were written. The result 
is a real “ speaking likeness ” of the man 
himself, as eloquent as the admirable 
portrait, after Richmond, which is prefixed 
to the volume. A reader closes the book 
feeling that every word was worth reading, 
and that he has been inside the mind of a 
typical “ scholar and gentleman,” one who 
lived in the company of the keenest English 
intellects of the century, and took a leading 
part in the making of history during per¬ 
haps the most critical period through which 
our Colonial Empire has passed. 

Frederic Rogers was bom in 1811; his 
father, then in the Audit Office, being a 
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younger brother, and eventually the suc¬ 
cessor, of Sir John Rogers, Bart., of Blach- 
ford, in South Devon. He was, therefore, 
only a year or so younger than Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, whose contemporary he was at Eton 
and Oxford, and to whose rapid rise 
in political power Rogers owed his 
own position in the public service. He 
went up to Oriel with a reputation for 
ability, and was specially allotted as a 
pupil to Newman, then at the spring of 
nis powers as a stimulating and elevating 
tutor. The attraction was mutual; and the 
affection between the two men immediately 
passed beyond merely scholastic limits. On 
what was to be his death-bed, Newman, 
who survived Lord Blachford by a year, 
said that “ of all his friends Lord Blachford 
was the most gifted, the most talented, and 
of the most wonderful grasp of mind,” 
and that of all the intimacies he had formed 
in his Oxford life, “none had approached 
his intimacy” with him. On Blachford’s 
side there is a very touching and beautiful 
letter (p. Ill), written when he and 
Newman definitely parted company in re¬ 
ligion, testifying to his own obligations. 
And though they differed so vitally at that 
crisis, their affection remained unaltered to 
the end. Some of the most interesting of 
these letters are those written to Newman ; 
and they are an important contribution to 
the record of Newman’s friendships. More 
we should have had if it had not been for 
the unfortunate loss of a box of papers on 
the 8outh-Western Railway last year, when 
it was being sent to the editor from Devon¬ 
shire. The earlier part of this volume in 
particular is mainly composed of the letters 
of Rogers to Newman from abroad. At 
Oxford he did very brilliantly, winning the 
Graven, and taking a double First—the only 
one of his year—in 1832; a fellowship at 
Oriel following next year, and the Vinerian 
scholarship inlaw in 1834. Until 1841 he 
was in residence at Oriel, taking pupils, and 
during this time his confidential intimacy 
with Newman, and with Church and Keble, 
developed. Into the great movement for lift¬ 
ing the level of the English Church and clergy 
he entered heart and soul, but always as a 
convinced and steadfast Anglican. A visit 
to Italy in 1840 set him against Rome and 
all that was Roman; so much so that Newman 
seems to have been somewhat sharp in pro¬ 
testing against his prejudice, and to have 
spoken of him as “ disqualified to be a 
witness of facts against her.” While he 
was in Italy the Tractarian storm broke. 
“ We hear terrible rumours,” he writes in 
1841, “ about what is going on in Oxford— 
Stanley with active curiosity ; Smith, of 
Trinity, with distress; Hope with a manly 
anxiety; and I with a stomach-ache.” 
When he returned he found himself at 
variance with Newman, and with Pusey and 
Keble; Church and Mozley remaining in 
close agreement with him. He left Oxford 
and came to London to read law and write 
“ leaders ” for the Times. 

Here his public life began. After a couple 
of years of constant leader-writing for the 
Times (which he converted from “ the 
Thunderer ” to something more subtly 
argumentative and satirical), the eye of 
Mr. Gladstone — which has always been 


that of an eagle for efficient public servants 
—fell upon the young Oxford don, and in 
1844 he was pitch-forked (most advan¬ 
tageously) into the newly created berth of 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Two 
years later the same statesman put him into 
the Colonial Office as Assistant Under¬ 
secretary and Emigration Commissioner ; 
and then began a career of Colonial admin¬ 
istration, uninterrupted, save by an abortive 
attempt on Lord Grey’s part to transfer him 
to Malta on the ground that he showed “ no 
aptitude for dealing with large masses of 
business,” until he retired from the service in 
1871. In 1860 he became Permanent Under¬ 
secretary. Perhaps nobody has yet done 
public justice to Rogers for his work at the 
Colonial Office, where his was the guiding 
mind behind successive Governments. That 
was the “cut-the-painter” era. The Colonial 
Office was in an attitude of apology for its 
own existence, and simply looked to make 
the transition to colonial independence as 
little troublesome as possible. “What we 
are all, I suppose, looking to,” writes 
Rogers in 1854—“is the eventual parting 
company on good terms.” And again in 
1871: “Tho function of the Colonial Office 
is to secure that our connexion, while it 
lasts, shall be as profitable to both parties, 
and our separation, when it comes, as 
amicable as possible.” In 1864 he told 
Florence Nightingale, who was pressing 
for a prohibition of liquor-selling to the 
aborigines, “ I am not aware, at the present 
moment, of any colony in which a move¬ 
ment from the Colonial Office would be 
likely to do any good.” This, remember, 
was not a policy of his making; it 
was the accepted doctrine. And what, in 
fact, Rogers did, and what his memory 
cannot now be sufficiently thanked for, was 
to administer the Office so courteously and 
justly, with such consideration for the rights 
and feelings of all parties, that the separa¬ 
tion which then seemed inevitable now 
seems not merely uncalled for, but positively 
needless and absurd. Frederic Rogers was 
a “ gentleman ” in his right place, and his 
intelligence, tact, and statesmanship saved 
our Colonial Empire in this critical period. 
Instances of his value occur frequently in 
this volume; and although we have only his 
letters, and not those of his correspondents, 
there is but one impression possible. In 
1871 he retired, was made a Peer by Mr. 
Gladstone, and gradually gave up London 
and politics for cabbages and the country. 
He was never a party politician, though by 
taste and connexion a Liberal of the old 
gentlemanly school. He was always afraid 
of Mr. Gladstone’s truckling to the mob, 
and he would have nothing to say to Home 
Rule. He died in 1889, tho last letter 
published being written to Mr. Gladstone 
when he knew that the end was near. 

This volume includes sketches of nearly 
all the principal men of the day, and 
occasional revelations of the most interest¬ 
ing character of things behind the scones 
in the writer’s own department. Rogers’s 
account of his mission to Paris, to settle a 
treaty on the Coolie question, is full of 
capital descriptions; and he seems to have 
had a special faculty for narrating his 
own experiences at important functions, 


and hitting off in a few words the in¬ 
dividualities of prominent statesmen whom 
he met. Here is an interesting estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1853: 

“ I expect he will show the beat side of 
himself as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Pursuing details is so much his power, if 
only he is not run away with by it. I 
think, if it be not a paradox, he has not 
poetry enough for the formation of a first-rate 
judgment. Ho has an immense mass of know¬ 
ledge, most methodically arranged, but the 
separate items must bo looked for in their 
respective boxes, and do not float about and 
combine. The consequence is, not merely 
want of play, but that crotchety, one-sided, 
narrowish ,modo of viewing a matter un¬ 
corrected by the necessary comparisons and 
considerations, which people call ingenious 
and subtle and Gladstonian.” 

We had marked several of the anecdotes, 
which abound,' for quotation, but must be 
content with two. The following is a story 
of Lord Salisbury’s “about the Duke of 
Malakhoff and his pheasant ” : 

‘ ‘ Malakhoff was at a battue at Strathfioldsayo, 
and shot nothing, much to his disgust; and 
when the day was over it appeared that he 
would bo extremely put out unless he was 
allowed or enabled to kill something. So, in 
spite of all the gamekeeper could think, feel, or 
say, a pheasant was procured, tied by its leg to 
the top of a post, and Malakhoff was put soma 
thirty yards off with a double-barrelled gun. 
It was supposed that he would thereupon and 
from thence take two shots at the bird. Not a 
bit of it: ho loaded both barrels, walked close 
up to the pheasant, put the muzzle close to him, 
and discharged both barrels into him, with ‘ He! 
coquin.’ The next day the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton told the keeper that Malakhoff was a great 
man who had smoked to death 500 Arab men, 
women, and children in a cave; to which the 
gamekeeper replied, ‘ Like enough, your Grace ; 
he’d be capable of anything.’ ” 

The second introduces a prescription for 
mistresses of households: 

“Mrs. -’s relations with her maids are 

rich. She was describing one who was a breaker 
of china. At last she broke three things in one 
day. So I said to her, ‘ You are ill, Jane ; you 
want some castor-oil.’ The maid stared and 
was astonished. ‘ Your hand shakes ; you 
want some castor-oil, Jane.’ The maid took 
it as a joke and grinned. But when 
bedtime came, the upper maid was duly sum¬ 
moned. ‘ Jane is ill, and wants some castor- 
oil ; come with me and I will give it out for 

her.’ . . . Mrs.-appeared at the bed- 

sido with a quito inflexible determination, 
explained that Jane was ill and did want castor- 
oil, and must take it. Sho did take it, and no 
further breakage occurred from that time to— 
I don’t know when.” 

Let it not bo forgotten, to end this notice 
of Lord Blachford’s life, that it was he 
who, with Church and Mozley, started the 
Guardian in 1846. Little did they think, 
when they set their amateur hands to the 
work, that their enterprise would grow into 
tho most successful Church organ of the 
time. It was the experience gained by 
Rogers on the Times which probably made 
the new paper “go.” Even in his old age 
Lord Blachford did reviews for the pnper, 
and his judgment on literary matters and of 
literary men was sound. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE. 

The Memoirs of Baron Thiibauli. Tran sift tod 

and Condensed by Arthur John Butler. 

In 2 vols. With Portraits. (London: 

Smith, Elder & Co.) 

EOPLE will never be tired,” says 
Thiebault, in words which Mr. 
Butler has chosen lor the epigraph of these 
handsome volumes, “ of reading memoirs 
of the Revolution and the Empire.” Perhaps 
it is natural that an actor in those stirring 
times should a little magnify his office, 
and it must be confessed that few modern 
renders have stomach for the prodigious 
Hood of Napoleonic literature which the 
lapse of a century has let loose. But if 
all the memoirs of Napoleon and his circle 
Were as good as these of Thiebault, life 
would give few things better than to lie on 
a s>fa and read them to all eternity— 
as' Gray said of Crebillon’s novels. 
Dieudonne Adrian Paul Francis Charles 
Henry Thiebault—that was his noble name 
—was that rare thing among the soldiers 
who fought at Marengo and Austorlitz—a 
scholar and a gentleman : a French gentle¬ 
man, indeed, with plenty of that taste for 
“gabbing,” or boasting, which the Normans 
brought into France, as some believe, and 
which has impressed itself on the national 
character ever since. To do Thiebault 
justice, he “gabs” as modestly as possible, 
and never lays on the colours with too 
lavish a hand when his own exploits are in 
question. Still, he says enough to show us 
that he was “ a very devil of a fellow ” 
when any reasonable chance of getting 
himself lulled or badly injured presented 
itself. He fought his first duel at fourteen, 
by which age, he quietly tells us, “I had 
run the risk of being drowned, having my 
brains beaten out, being blinded, struck by 
lightning, killed in a duel, squashed under 
a cart, strangled, poisoned, burnt alive, 
eaten.” Two or three years later wo find 
him engaged in an amiable competition 
with two friends as to which could go 
.nearest to the moving sails of a windmill. 

“ At last,” he savs. “ one of them passed 
th -ee inches from me. and without considering 
that rain, sun, and wind would make the wood 
of the sails warp very unequally, and that, 
consequently, it was impossible that they 
should follow each other in a line, I judged 
that I could advance another two inches, and 
did so. I had hardly completed the movement 
when the next sail took mo under the left 
elbow, lifted me like a feather, and Hung me 
twenty feet away.” 

Ho walked along the ridge-pole of a lofty 
barn one day to impress a comrade, lost his 
footing, and fell neither on the stone pave¬ 
ment nor into a heap of quicklime just 
beneath him, but on the narrow bank of 
sand surrounding the latter, which saved 
his life or his eyes. He followed a soldier 
who rode along the top of an eighteen-inch 
wall on a trained pony, and although his 
half - broken troop - horse ought to have 
dislocated his nock, he got across safely. 
Swift has said, very unjustly, that “soldiers 
cannot write ” : ho would certainly have 
modified his opinion if he could have read 
the vivacious pages in which Thiebault has 
chronicled the thousand hairbreadth escapes 


by flood arid field Through'which his pluck 
and headstrong spirit led him. " 

Thiebault’s Memoirs are full of good 
reading. In actual quantity and quality 
of adventure, perhaps, they scarcely come 
up to those of Marbot, which Mr. Butler 
has already prepared for English readers 
with an equally skilful pen and scissors. 
But the man whom they reveal to us 
is a pleasanter acquaintance, his style is 
much more accomplished, and the value of 
the book to the historical student is far 
greater. Mr. Butler ventures the assertion 
that 

“ of the crop of previously unpublished 
memoirs which the recent Napoleonic ‘ boom ’ 
(if so colloquial a term may be allowed) has 
brought to light, none has been equal in value 
to that of which a sample—for it is really little 
more—is here offered to English readers.” 

In this one would be inclined to agree 
with him. Thiebault is more trustworthy 
than Barrns, more solid than Marbot, more 
original than Mcncval: none of these com¬ 
parisons, perhaps, is very complimentary to 
him, but he deserves the high praise which 
can be given to an honest, cultivated, and 
clear-sighted man, who had good oppor¬ 
tunities of watching most events' and 
persons of the Empire, could sift the 
essential from the accidental, and spoke his 
mind without fear or favour. He was a 
disappointed man, indeed, which may have 
supplied the aquafortis for biting in some 
of his etchings of character: but he was 
too much of a gentleman to allow Iris 
prejudices seriously to interfere with his 
statement of what seemed to him to be 
the truth. His admiration for one side of 
Napoleon’s character is counterbalanced 
by his detestation for the other, and the 
consequence is that he gives us perhaps 
the truest picture of the Corsican wonder 
that any single contemporary has left. One 
of his first interviews with Napoleon was a 
few days after the Whiff of urapeshot, at 
the office of the General (Staff.' 

“ I can still see his little hat, surmounted by a 
chance plume badly fastened on. Iris tricolour 
sash more than carelessly tied, his coat cut 
anyhow, and a sword which, in truth, did not 
seem the sort of weapon to make his fortune. 
.... Some of his questions showed such a 
complete ignorance of some of the most 
ordinary things that several of my comrades 
smiled. I was myself struck by the number of 
his questions, their order, and their rapidity; 
no less than by the way in which the answers 
were caught up, and often found to resolve 
other questions, which he deduced as conse¬ 
quences from them. But what struck me still 
more was the sight of a commander-in-chief 
perfectly indifferent about showing his sub¬ 
ordinates how completely ignorant he was of 
various points of the business which the junior 
of them was supposed to know perfectly, and 
this raised him a hundred cubits in my eyes.” 

This was the Napoleon whose star wns in 
the ascendant, and who was able to say: 
“ A nation is always what you have the wit 
to make it. . . . No people is bad under 
a good government, just as no troops are 
bad under good generals.” Thiebault saw 
him again before Waterloo, when the 
brilliant star was on the verge of extinction, 
and has left a terrible and affecting picture 
of the scene. 


“Never has the impression which the sight 
of him made upon me at. the moment when 
destiny was about to pronounce between the 
world and him ceased to be present to me; his 
look, once so formidable and piercing, had lost 
its strength' and even its steadiness; his face', 
which I had often seen, now beaming with kind¬ 
ness, now moulded in bronze, had lost all ex¬ 
pression and all its forcible character; his 
mouth, compressed, contained none of its 
ancient witchery; his very head no longer had 
the pose which used to characterise the con¬ 
queror of the world; and bis gait was as per¬ 
plexed as his demeanour' and gestures were 
undecided. ’'Everything about Mm seemed to 
have lost its nature and to be broken up; the 
ordinary pallor of his skin was replaced by s 
strongly pronounced greenish tinge which 
struck me.” 

The final impression left on one’s mint) 
by the Memoirs of Thiebault, which show 
to advantage in Mr. Butler’s English dress, 
is that they are the work of a man of 
strong and honest character, whose word 
may be taken as safely as that of Barras 
may be disregarded without corroboration. ' 


THE ARTIST AS THIEF. 

A Book o f Scoundrel*. By Charles AVhibley. 

' (\V. Ileineinann.) 

M R. WHIBLEY’iS subjects are .thirteen 
of the most famous -highwaymen, 
cutpurses, pickpockets, und receivers of 
stolen goods that this happy country, has 
produced, three French malefactors, and a 
Newgate parson, as unedifying a personage 
ns any of his flock. The vein in which he 
has found for them a place in literature- 
some, it is true, had their place there already 
— is one partly of irony, and partly, as we 
take him, of absolute seriousness. His 
theme is the artist as thief. It is true that 
the human qualities of his subjects—their 
characters, that is to say, as exhibited out¬ 
side their professional activity—attract him 
from time to time : he lingers over an amour 
here, and there over a political enthusiasm. 
But in the main, he is concerned to exhibit 
their proper qualities (and the artistic appli¬ 
cation of them) qua thieves. He claims for 
them consideration ns artists. AYe take it 
that he does this seriously ; and in doing it 
he postulates, which is too rare a quality in 
English criticism, clearness of thought, capa¬ 
city to distinguish between qualities. The 
thief is an immoral or an anti-social person, 
of course, but that does not prevent him, if 
he uses the right means to his ends, and uses 
them cleverly, from being an artist. Such a 
point ought to be obvious, but it is clearly 
not so to the average critic ; and it is well 
that somebody, as Mr. Whibley, from time 
to time should insist on it. He does so very 
happily in the course of his introduction. 

“ The moralist,” he says, “ would test the 
thief by his own narrow standard, forgetting 
that all professions are not restrained by the 
same code. The road has its principles as well 
as the lecture-room; and if the thief is com¬ 
monly a bad moralist, it is certain that no 
moralist was ever a great thief.” 

That is a serious point, but Mr. Whiblev 
uses also the ironical method and uses it 
very well. Ho writes in a strain of grave 
hyperbole, very cleverly sustained. He does 
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not, however, sacrifice truth to his manner, 
as Fielding sacrificed it in his inimitable 
Jonathan Wild. • He keeps closely to his 
facts as given by the best tradition. And 
what facts they are! What dash and what 
humanity are exhibited to us, what a 
splendid reeking body of low life! He 
begins with Captain Hind, the highwayman 
of the Commonwealth, and by far the 
bravest and most romantic figure of them all. 
Romance, when you learn the true truth, 
is a somewhat rare quality in these his¬ 
tories ; it disappears before humanity. (Mr. 
Whibley, by the way, has been impellod by 
truth to drive away one of the most popular 
of all illusions, the romance of Dick Turpin, 
who, it seems, was a sorry knave enough, 
nor ever rode from London to York.) Moll 
Cutpurse is perhaps the finest figure he has 
to show—the “ roaring girl,” the great 
avenger of the inequalities of sex. But 
not one is uninteresting, from the polished 
Deacon Brodie, whose housebreaking was 
simply a game, to the ghastly, monstrous, 
mntrieidal Gilderov, the terror of Scotland. 
In five instances Mr. Whibley has adopted 
the Plutarchian parallel, and contrasts two 
of his subjects to great edification. We 
have but three criticisms in any way adverse 
to suggest. The sketches are collected after 
separate publication, and that has involved, 
we think, too great a tendency to the re¬ 
iteration of first principles. A second is, 
that we should have liked the soliloquy of 
Ellen Bon eh concerning “ Sixteen-String 
lack” to be more “in character,” less 
literary. A third is, that once or twice the 
use of thieves’ slang is a trifle too constant. 
For example, about the rise of pickpocketing, 
Mr. Whibley writes: 

“ The file was always accompanied by a bulk, 
whose duty it was to jostle and distract the 
victim while his pockets were rifled. The bung, 
or what not, was rapidly passed on to the 
attendant rub, who scurried off before the cry 
of Stop thief ! could be raised.” 

There the slang is somewhat condensed. 
As a rule, however, Mr. Whibley uses it 
with the most artistic effect, giving an 
added life and colour to his pages. This is 
a notable book, and while its style and 
piquancy of contrast should please the 
cultivated, the interest of its subject should 
attract everybody. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 

Grover Cleveland. By James Lowry Whittle. 
With Two Portraits. (Bliss, Sands, & 
Foster.) 

R. WHITTLE, we gather, is not a 
thorough-going admirer either of 
American people and American institutions 
in general, or of the Democratic party and 
the present Democratic President in par¬ 
ticular. His manner towards both the 
United States and President Cleveland has 
a sub-acidity, which is none the less obvious 
because his criticisms are quite outspoken 
and his impressions candidly hostile. But 
it is not Mr. Whittle’s own opinions that, 
on the whole, make us call this a rather 
disappointing monograph. In the art of 
biography, and specially of the biography 
of living men, an intimate acquaintance is 


required, and a personal sympathy, which 
perhaps cannot be had without also a desire 
to praise and hero-worship at the same time. 
A picture of Mr. Cleveland by a worshipper 
would be just as prejudiced, but it would 
explain the man’s position in American 
public life better than Mr. Whittle’s dis¬ 
tinctly antipathetic study. The result is, 
that in Mr. Whittle’s book we have really 
very little about Mr.. Cleveland, and a great 
deal about the history of the United States 
during his Presidencies. Very valuable and 
ably written this history is ; only it is 
what every well-informed newspaper reader 
knows to what is probably a sufficient 
extent. What we do not know, and what 
we should have liked to learn, is more 
about Mr. Cleveland’s personality, and 
the details on this head are decidedly 
meagre. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland was bom in 
the year of Her Majesty’s accession, 1837. 
His father was a Presbyterian minister 
in Fayetteville, N.Y. His mother was 
the daughter of on Irishman, and the 
grand-daughter, on the mother’s side, of a 
German. From this source, perhaps, comes 
that very Germanic cast of countenance 
which President Cleveland has inherited. 
He was ono of a family of nine, and his 
youth was that of most American lads of 
respectable but poor parentage. He was 
taught at the village school, and at the 
age of fourteen gained employment at the 
village shop. Two years later his father’s 
death threw him on the world. An elder 
brother was a teacher at the New York 
Institution for the Blind, and obtained for 
young Grover a post there as clerk and 
book-keeper, which was a rise from the 
fifty dollars a year he earned as village 
salesman. But at that time, 1855, the West 
was the attraction for every healthy and 
active Eastern boy with no prospects, and 
young Cleveland was caught by the fever. 
He started, meaning to make for his 
namesake, Cleveland, the rising town 
on tho shore of Lake Erie. The fit¬ 
ness of tilings, however, would not have 

tolerated a (’leveland of Cleveland ; and 
when the lad reached “Buffalo, further 
east on the lake, he found relations there, 
and an uncle in the law, who made work 
for him, and ho stayed. He stayed for 
nearly twenty years, and made his 

fortune. He was called to tho Bar, be¬ 

came an official in 18G3, Sheriff in 1870, 
Mayor in 1881 ; and then we come to the 
public records of his first Presidency in 1884, 
defeat in 1888, and re-election in 1892. He 
was married in 1886 to Miss Folsom, then 
just twenty-two, a clever girl, whose portrait 
prefixed to this volume reveals a charming 
personality. 

An almost aggressive sense of rectitude, 
an immense power of work, an imperious 
hostility to partisanship—-these are Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland’s virtues, as gleaned from 
Mr. Whittle’s pages. A redeeming vice 
would bo almost welcome, so reticent is 
tho biographer on tho personal side. But 
Mr. Whittle treats tho President rigidly as 
a politician. His summary and criticism of 
recent American politics is remarkably able 
and well written, and on its own account 
entirely to be commended. 


A BLOCKADE RUNNER. 

Running the Blockade: a Personal Narrative 

of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during 

the Civil War. By Thomas E. Taylor. 

(John Murray.) 

LOCKADE-RUNNING; Stripped of 
romance, is nothing more than the 
effort of trade to recoup itself for otherwise 
inevitable loss caused by warfare ; but it is 
impossible to lose sight of the strategic 
aspect of the business, even though Mr.. 

Julian Corbett’s able essay did not preface 
this most exciting and graphic story of the' 
enterprise of a single Liverpool firm. 

When the American Civil War broke 
out the author of this book was serving 
ns a clerk in the house of some Liver¬ 
pool merchants. The declaration by the’ 
Federals that the ports of the South were 
blockaded struck a blow at the shipping' 
industry which was unparalleled in the 
magnitude of its effects: trade with tho 
Southern States, which supplied the bulk 
of the cotton sent to England, was para-' 
lysed, and the results threatened ruin to' 
an enormous industry. The merchants of 
Liverpool, ignoring the Royal Proclamation 
which called upon loyal subjects to respect’ 
the blockade, rose to the occasion and set 
about repairing their losses by endeavours 7 
to furnish the blockaded with food and- 
munitions of war. 

Mr. Taylor’s firm was early in tho field, 
and at tho age of twenty-one the author was 
abruptly transferred from his desk to tho 
responsible position of supercargo, with' 
headquarters at Nassau. A glance at the 
map shows the geographical advantages this 
port offered ns a base of operations; these 
were quickly realised by owners of blockade- 
runners, and the place soon became a 
“notorious nest of offence” from the 
Northerners’ point of view. After nearly a 
year’s delay, due to the utter unsuitability 
of ■ his first vessel for the dangerous task, 
Mr. Taylor found himself in possession of" 
the Banshee, a steel paddle-wheel steamer of 
217 tons register, which had been built 
expressly for the work. The Banshee was 
not everything that could be wished in. 
point of speed; but Mr. Taylor was not a 
man to be daunted by trifles, and lost no 
timo in getting her “dressed” and laden 
for a run. “Dressing” was a very im¬ 
portant business; Wilmington, the port it 
was proposed to attempt, was closely in¬ 
vested by the Federal fleet, and no fewer 
than throe cordons of war-vessels had to bo 
eluded. The runs were made on moonless 
nights, and to escape detection the boat was 
painted a dull white, which rendered her 
invisible at a cable’s length ; all top hamper 
was brought down, and the ship, when" 
ready, was stripped to her lower masts, - 
careful commanders made their crews dress 
in white at night, and all lights, even to 
cigars, were strictly forbidden. To such an 
extent was the latter principle carried that.' 
the binnacle was covered over and the 
steersman had to hold his course as best 
he could through a funnel which Was 1 
carried up to the level of his eye as ho 
stood at the wheel. Mr. Taylor was, ns a 
rule, fortunate in his captains and crows.: 
The Banshee made no fewer than .eight gue-' 
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cessful tripe to Wilmington, frequently 
running in under heavy fire and closely 
pursued. She was captured on her ninth 
venture, hut even when the loss of vessel 
and cargo had been written off her owners 
could solace themselves with a return of 
700 per cent, on their outlay. The profits 
made by successful trips were enormous; 
on one run in and out again, occupying 
twenty days, the net proceeds amounted to 
over £85,000! 

Mr. Taylor’s pages bristle with exciting 
incidents and marvellous escapes. On one 
trip back to Nassau the vessel was chased 
for fifteen hours and only escaped by throw¬ 
ing over her deck cargo and burning her 
spars, bulwarks, and fittings when the coal 
was exhausted. Another time his vessel 
was actually -boarded by the Northeners; 
and he and the crew had surrendered and 
the vessel herself had been set on fire, when 
a sharp-witted Irishman shouted that the 
hold was full of powder—.a ruse which 
caused a panic and sent the captors pell- 
mell overside into their boats. On a third 
trip they nearly came to grief in a singular 
fashion. Mr. Taylor had on board an Arab 
horse which had been sent from Egypt as a 
resent to Jefferson Davis. The animal, no 
oubt smelling land, began to neigh when 
the vessel was in the midst of the block¬ 
ading squadron, and naturally drew upon 
her a tremendous fire and prompt pursuit. 
It was poetic justice that made the horse 
the instrument of delivering the vessel from 
fifty days’ detention in quarantine when 
she reached her destination, as she did, in 
safety. 

It is impossible, in limited space, even to 
outline the countless risks and adventures of 
which Mr. Taylor has to tell. We take 
leave of him with a deep sense of gratitude 
for his wholly delightful and entertaining 
book. 


Among the Untrodden Ways. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell.) (Black¬ 
wood.) 

BS. BLUNDELL challenges criticism 
with her brave Wordsworthian title. 
And the challenge is honourably sustained, 
for these half-dozen studies and stories of the 
Lancastrian peasantry have caught something 
of the Wordsworthian “still, sad music of 
humanity,” of the underlying pathos and 
beauty which belong to the lives of those 
who go forth to labour in the fields. Many 
of us habitually think of Lancashire as only 
an ungainly extension of Manchester and 
Liverpool. To such it may come as a 
surprise that the old county still has fields 
to be laboured in, and a race of tillers in 
whom, even so near the hum of the 
spinning-jenny, much of the old rural life 
and much of the old feudal spirit 
survive. Nevertheless, it is so, and Mrs. 
Blundell is one who knows and loves them 
through and through, those dwellers in the 
remote valleys, with their slow, quaint 
speech, their cumbrous gait, and inarticulate 
courtships, and the wealth of simple virtues, 
deep emotions, and rare fidelities which lies 
at the very bottom of their souls. Probably 
there is another side to the picture, but the 
study of squalor and bestiality, the analysis 


of sordid and brutalised lives, is no part of 
Mrs. Blundell’s scheme. Her inspiration is 
frankly idyllic : her peasants are in keeping 
with her landscape, with the yellow daffodils 
of spring and the dew on the morning 
pastures. There is theft and drunkenness in 
the village, just as there are dung-carts; but 
they are not thrust, more than need be, 
into the foreground. “The first conscious 
sensation of the peasant-babe,” says Mrs. 
Blundell, “is that of rolling on the sunny 
sod, the smell of the crushed herbage in his 
nostrils, his tiny fingers clutching at clover 
blooms. . . . The seasons come and go, and 
the man’s back grows rounder, and his 
limbs stiffen. Nearer and nearer the earth 
stoops he, and at last she clasps him to her 
bosom. He has laboured all his days for 
hire : now he shall possess land of his own. 
Early and late has he toiled, hard and long; 
now he may fold his hands and rest. 0, ye 
visionary reformers, behold the realisation 
of your dreams! behold in this lord absolute 
of six feet of soil your peasant proprietor! 
Here, even here, in this city of the dead, he 
has found Utopia! ” Well, there is a truth 
in this way of looking at things not less 
profitable, and certainly more pleasant to 
contemplate, than the Zolaesque; and one is 
grateful to so picturesque and sympathetic 
an expounder of it as Mrs. Blundell. She 
has put some of the best writing she has 
done into these stories. Village tales are 
often as discursive and ns careless of the 
unities as village gossip itself. Mrs. Blun¬ 
dell has brought them to a higher plane of 
art. Her themes are handled with a rare 
felicity and restraint. All the characters are 
essential; every touch of description, every bit 
of admirable dialogue is made to tell. The 
finest thing in the book seems to us to be 
“ Th’ Ploughing o’ th’ Sunny Fields.” It 
is the story of an old farmer who died in 
his fields at the end of his last perfect 
furrow. And it is so admirable both in 
conception and in execution, so finely ob¬ 
served, and so truly felt, so human in its 
“sense of tears in mortal things,” that we do 
not hesitate to call it a masterpiece. 


Orgeas and Miradou. By F. Wedmore. 

(James Bowden.) 

It is the manner of Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
to select his material among the trivial and 
the commonplace, and to trick it forth in 
the delicate attire of a chastened literary 
style. Orgeas and Miradou, his latest work, 
shows no change in manner, and, we 
hasten to add, no deterioration in style. 
The sketch which gives the title to the 
book—there are three in all—is the story of 
a Provence workman whose daughter dies. 
For nine days after her burial he waits in 
the certain hope of her return. “He sat 
brooding, waiting. She must come before 
the sunset of that ninth, decisive day. Yes, 
it would have to be before tho sunset. 
Sunset fixed it. That he knew.” The end 
is told with rare simplicity: 

“ It was getting darker now. It was much, 
much darker. Was there any colour in the 
flowers P And Miradou’s print gown, that hung 
on a peg by the window—it was the child’s 
red gown, remember. What was the colour of 


Miradou’s red gown? Had the curtain any 
colour ? ” 

“ The Poet on the Wolds,” with which the 
tiny volume concludes, is merely a series 
of notes upon men and things seen at a 
country house, and seems to aim at the 
expression of something which tho writer 
fails to convey to the reader. But the main 
interest of the book centres in “To Nancy.” 
It is a pathetic, human little 6torv, told 
almost entirely in letters of a great painter 
to a girl just making her name on the 
variety stage, and becoming inevitably spilt 
in the process. The artist fears the deteriora¬ 
tion—sees it —and strives to protect her from 
it, inferring, artist-like, beauty of soul from 
physical charm. 

Mr. Wedmore has tenderness, strength, 
and a style in which a certain distinguished 
simplicity is the chief note. A prolonged 
reading of Mr. Wedmore, however, will 
disclose the fact that his simplicity is the 
result of elaboration. He has wonderful 
art; but just falls short of the perfect con¬ 
cealment of his art. 


At Random. By L. F. Austin. (Ward, 

Lock & Co.) 

At Random is a collection of sketches, essays 
and occasional papers strung together upon 
no other thread than the author’s own 
personality. In many cases the republica¬ 
tion of such ephemeral fantasies is annoying 
to the reader and disastrous to the writer. 
The exception is when the writer has a 
personality which- in itself can interest the 
reader. Mr. Austin certainly has a person¬ 
ality of his own. To him the world is no 
mere place wherein one rises, shaves, bathes, 
dresses, eats, does one’s business, pays one’s 
taxes, and goes to bed. It is a place of 
grotesque incident and quaint humour. For 
Mr. Austin has his corner whence he may 
view the world, not, as it were, directly, but 
askew. And the effect, though imposing 
a certain strain on the mental eye, is 
nevertheless infinitely diverting. As an 
example, we may suggest the trifle “ On A 
Certain Notable Fire,” wherein the writer 
views the world from his dub window while 
the upper chamber is ablaze, and the ex¬ 
pectant printer’s devil forsakes his post for 
his native element. Or take the description— 
in “ The London Gondolier ”—of an omnibus 
as “ the moving sarcophagus which lurches 
down Begent - street, exhaling mortuary 
odours, and dropping bodies which stagger 
about for awhile before they recover life and 
animation.” Here you have an excellent 
instance of the fancy—sometimes, perhaps, 
a rather morbid fancy—with which Mr. 
Austin decks the commonplaces of life. 

But now and again Mr. Austin, playing 
at random, touches a note of pathos, as in 
his recommendation of the “ elixir of tears” 
as a specific against growing old. Spend 
half an hour every morning in bed recalling 
the sorrows of your childhood, and the 
ineffectual tears you shed in sundry- pre¬ 
dicaments. “When those tears bubble up 
again they make a perfect bath of youthful 
vigour.” For the surest safeguard against 
old age is the faculty of reviving boyhood 
at will. 
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POETRY. 


Poems. By John Davidson. (John Lane.) 

R. DAVIDSON commands a harp 
certainly, and it has strings of 
sweetness, poignant and alluring. But we 
ihink of him rather among ringing and 
•clanging things. His words are an armoury. 
They strike true and they echo clear. They 
.are bright as steel and clear as air—the 
air of a sharp wind. Tho time is ripe 
for a poet with these properties, especially 
when, as in Mr. Davidson’s case, they are 
supplemented by sympathies with the factory 
and the field, with labour and with the 
lightening of its load on the backs that 
break under it. Akin to Mr. William 
Morris in many sentiments as we are sure 
he is, Mr. Davidson has proved himself to 
be more at home as the Laureate of Labour. 
He is the Mr. Walter Crane of verse, with 
all the greater intensities and capacities that 
the medium of literature implies. He is so, 
nt any rate, in such a pooin as that from 
■which we quote three verses out of six : 

“ rirEn, play ! 

“ Now the furnaces are out, 

And the aching anvils sleep ; 

Down the road tho grimy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep. 

Piper, play ! Piper, play ! 

Though we be o’erlaboured men, 
Pipe for rest, pipe your best, 

Let us foot it once again 1 

Bridled looms delay their din ; 

All the humming wheels are spent; 

Busy spindles cease to spin; 

Warp and woof must rest content. 

Piper, play ! Piper, play ! 

For a little we are frej ! 

Foot it, girls, and shako your curls. 
Haggard creatures though we be ! 

“ We are of the humblest grade; 

Yet we dare to dance our fill: 

Male and female were we made— 

Fathers, mothers, lovers still! 

Piper—softly; low and soft; 

Pipe of love in mellow notes, 

Till tho tears begin to flow, 

And our hearts are in our throats.” 

It is not realism in the common sense— 
the pipe of Demos is of other make than 
this, and his dance may be a reel. But 
■at heart, if not in accident, it is truth for 
all that, and it is truth made finer by the 
jtoot’s sympathy. 

Mr. Davidson can, at need, bo as actual 
in detail as anybody, and more so than some 
renders relish ; but we, for our part, do not 
feel him to be less of a poet when he sings 
of “A Northern Suburb” even, where 

■“ Boused by the fcc’d policeman’s knock, 

And sad that day should come again, 

Under the stars the workmen flock 

In haste to reach the workman’s train.” 

And you have nothing of piping idealism 
in such lines as those in “ A Woman and 
her Son ”: 

■“ The working-men with heavy, iron tread, 

The thin-shod clerks, the shopmen neat and 
plump, 

Home from tho city came. On muddy beer 

The melancholy, moan suburban street 

Grew maudlin for an hour.” 


Mr. Davidson is a poet of extremes that 
meet; for sure as is his hand in “ A Northern 
Suburb ”—that spawn of modernity—it is 
sure too, and surer still, in idyllic land¬ 
scape and in mediaeval love-lore. To do 
Mr. Davidson j ustiee, we must omit no verse 
in a poem where nil the verses are excellently 
well-knitted together, though with thread of 
gossamer: 

“ SEUEXADE (1250 A.D.). 


Or, again, in his “ Now Ballad of 
Tannhiiuser ” : 

“ I scarce could breathe, I might not stir. 
The while there esame across the lea, 
With singing maidens after her, 

A woman wonderful to see. 

“ Her face—her face was strong and sweet; 
Her looks were loving prophecies; 

She kissed my brow: I kissed her feet— 

A woman wonderful to kiss.” 


“ With stars, with trailing galaxies, 

Like a white-rose bower in bloom, 
Darkness garlands the vaulted skies, 

Day’s adorn’d tomb; 

A whisper without the briny west, 

Thrills and sweetens the gloom ; 

Within, Miranda seeks her rest 
High in her turret-room. 

“ Armies upon her walls encamp 
In silk and silver thread ; 

Chased and fretted, her silver lamp 
Dimly lights her bed ; 

Aud now the silken screen is drawn, 

The velvet coverlet spread ; 

And the pillow of down and snowy lawn 
Mantles about her head. 

“ With violet-scented rain 
Sprinkle the rushy floor ; 

Let the tapestry hide the tinted pane, 

And cover tho chamber door; 

But leave a glimmering beam, 

Miranda bolamour, 

To touch and gild my waking dream, 

For I am your troubadour. 

“ I sound my throbbing lyre, 

And sing to myself below ; 

Her damsel sits beside the fire 
Crooning a song I know; 

The tapestry shakes on the wall, 

And shadows hurry and go. 

The silent flames leap up and fall, 

And the muttering birch-logs glow. 

“ Deep and sweet she sleeps, 

Because of her love for me ; 

And deep and sweet the peace that keeps 
My happy heart in feel 
Peace on the heights, in the deeps, 

Peace over hill and lea, 

Peace through the starlit steeps, 

Peace on the starlit sea, 

Because a simple maiden sleeps 
Dreaming a dream of mo.” 

It is by such verso ns this that we prefer 
to place Mr. Davidson rather than by his 
ballads. This may seem a hard saying, 
since it is as a ballad-monger that he has 
won the most renown. The very title of 
his book tells that story. Nor is a 
popularity so grounded wholly nnin- 
telligiblo ; for in his ballads Mr. 
Davidson has here and there his most 
transcending lines and versos. Take, for 
instance, this vital verse from tho “Ballad 
of a Poet Bom ” : 

“ Of heaven and hell, of times and tides; 

Of wintry winds that blow, 

Of spring that haunts the world, and hides 
Her flowers among the snow.” 

And he can tell you where tho poet 
“ dyed the rosy hours with rosier waking 
dreams ”— 

“ And lurked at night in seaside caves, 

Or rowed o’er harbour-burs, 

Companion of the winds and wavos, 
Companion of the stars.” 


This, in word magic, is tho very essence of 
Mr. Davidson’s excellence; and we take as a 
gift from his hands even tho “loving pro¬ 
phecies” by which he varies Wordsworth’s 
“promises as sweet.” But the ballad, 
like the legend it embodies, is more than a 
thing of metre and of the rapture of words: 
it is a philosophy. And Mr. Davidson has 
wrested his legends out of all fitness of 
setting. In his “Ballad of a Nun” the 
whole point was thrown away. The nun of 
the legend had her heart in the convent, 
albeit she went off to the joust. The real 
nun was not at the fair, but was still in her 
cell. Therefore her place was kept by the 
Virgin ; and when she came back a penitent 
she had never been missed. Mr. Davidson’s 
nun longed for the city sti-eets all the time— 
it was there by all philosophy that she found 
herself. To make her place kept in the 
convent till she returns jaded, but not 
penitent, is the idlest of trifling. In his 
“ New Ballad of Tannhiiuser,” again, Mr. 
Davidson wipes out the whole splendid 
message of the legend. The sin which no 
man, not even the Pope himself, can pardon 
is proclaimed by a miracle to be forgiven 
by God. It is a miracle of mercy. But 
Mr. Davidson transforms it into a mystery 
of iniquity—he reads it as a licence to 
Tannhiiuser to return to his sin. In such 
case the whole machinery of the ballad is 
out of gear with its new intention. We do 
not want mediaeval Home and pontiffs and 
miracles and convent-cells as the furniture 
of verses invented and inverted to proclaim 
the latter-day gospel of snatched pleasure 
and of illicit loving. It is as if Tennyson 
had taken the Arthurian legends and had 
made tho infidelity of the queen the main¬ 
spring of chivalry in king and knights. 
Mf. Davidson should go straight to the— 
well, certainly not to the convent-cell for his 
wantons rejoicing in wantonness. We seek 
for a little more of the philosopher in a poet 
so well equipped in all the mechanism of 
his art, and in a man so capable of noble 
emotion in himself, so enviably capable of 
awakening it in others. When to his 
elemental sweetness is added a soundness 
at the root of the matter, we, too, shall 
bow low before Mr. Davidson as ballad- 
monger. 


Idylls and Lyrics. By Sir Lewis Morris 
(Kegnn Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 

QIR LEWIS MORRIS, if asked by whan 
(O work he would be judged, would no 
doubt name The Epic of Hades. It is tho 
only work of which he avows tho author¬ 
ship on the cover of the new volume— 
“ By the author of The Epic of Hades." Yet 
all his books are of a piece—they are on i 
harmony; and that large public which 
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made the name of the author of The Epic of 
Hades a household word ought to he quite 
ns easily pleased with’ the Idylls and Lyrics. 
These are some thirty in number, and they 
cover subjects and treatments ns far apart 
as a quite ethereal “Morning Song,” the 
mediaevally echoing lines “ In the Bap¬ 
tistery” in Pisa, outbursts against the Turk 
in Armenia, and verses on events so modem 
ns the funeral of Lord Leighton and the 
unveiling of a statue of Mr. Bright—Mr. 
Blight being, if we remember rightly, one of 
the poet’s first and strongest admirers. We 
quote the first and the last of the stanzas, 
in which Sir Lewis Morris makes recom¬ 
pense 

“ Seven years have fled since on thy honoured 
clay 

I laid a fading wreath of grateful verse; 
Willing, once more I come again to-day 
Thy unforgotten virtues to rehearse. 

Friend of the friendless else, thou art not dead 
Whilst still one voice laments thy honoured 
head. 

“ Stand here, great Englishman! earth knows 
to-day 

No prouder title than that world - wide 
name: 

Though thrones and rank and honours pass 
away, 

There comes no cloud that shall olisoure 
thy fame. 

Here in the precincts where thy years were 
spent. 

Inspire, sustain thy well-loved Parliament! ” 

The poet is not at pains to criticise the 
sculptor—criticism is ever a thankless task 
between artists, or between the writer of 
verso and the reader of it, for that matter; 
but politicians have been more iconoclastic, 
and Sir Lewis’s poem may have a topo¬ 
graphical value in time to come ns a con¬ 
temporary record that the statue stood for a 
brief space in the place where it stands no 
longer. Sir Lewis Morris strikes a very 
characteristic note, and one that does him 
credit as a man of worthy aims and of no 
ignoble aspirations, in such verses ns 
'‘Ah! what is Truth?” and in “Regina 
Cooli.” , The last-named verses open with 
the query: 

“ What Bhall I grant my life to gain - ” 

and in each succeeding verse is duly given 
a dismissal to Riches, to Fame, which 
“ fleets faster yet,” to Rank, to Pleasure, 
and even to Love : 

‘ ‘ because its flower divine 
Blooms with the morn, nor long can stay 
. But withers in life’s fuller day ”—■ 

no idyllic doctrine that ! Beauty and 
.Learning are equally refused as objects 
for the striving of the poet, who has this 
ending for his strain : 

“To Duty only let me kneel, 

• Her painful circlet on her brow ! 

To her, my queen, my head shall bow, 

. Not knowing, but content to feel! 

“ All faint, all fade, all pass ; but She 

Shines clear for young and aged eyes. 

High as the peaks which kiss the skies, 

• Profound as the luifathomcd sea 1 ” 


Songs and Rhymes. By B. W . J. Treyald- 
wyn. (Elliot Stock.) 

In- Mr. Trevaldwyn, who dates his preface 
from St. Martin’s Rectory, Looe, Cornwall, 
we have nil original poet at last—at any- 
rate in the source and motive of his in¬ 
spirations. The stale old story of sing¬ 
ing for singing’s sake, and because you 
must, of the lisping in numbers “ for 
the numbers come ’’—we have heard it all 
too often. Mr. Trevaldwyn has quite other 
reasons. His thoughts, he supposes,, go 
into verse because so many poets and their 
relations (not forgetting a spare tutor) have 
been known by him and his. The sentence 
is a long arm of coincidence; but it capnot 
be shortened : 

“ It was my good fortune for three or four 
years of my early life to act as amanuensis to 
one of the most accomplished scholars of his 
day—the Rev. Derwent Coleridge—who, him¬ 
self an elegant versifier, was the son of - one 
poet, the brother of another, and the tutor to 
yet a third. His father was the illustrious poet- 
philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge; his 
elder brother was Hartley Coleridge; and he 
had been tutor to Charles Kingsley. A little 
later I had the advantage of being curate to 
the Rev. John Moultrie, the poet-pastor of 
Rugby. About the same date I had the privilege 
of knowing some of the Tennyson family, and 
on one occasion had the honour of being 
present when four of the Tennyson brothers and 
three of the sisters met to celebrate the birth¬ 
day of their ‘ little mother 1 at Rose Mount, 
Hampstead. Later in life one of my most 
intimate friends was the Rev. Charles Carey, 
son of the translator of Dante’s Divine Comedy." 

And so it came about that Mr. Trevaldwyn 
“breathed a poetical atmosphere” and That 
his thoughts “ran into rhyme and simple 
verse.” He caught the contagion, and now 
we may know why poets stand aloof and 
will not. let others “get poetry” from 
them. Yet we hasten to say that the results 
have been by no means lamentable in Mr. 
Trevaldwyn’s case. He has a pretty littio 
lilt and knack, as anyone may see: 

“a simple r.vin. 

“ Who goes there, young and fair, . 

With a basket on her arm, 

Down the lane beyond the farm'—- ' ‘ 
Say, who goes there ? . • 

Oh, ’tis Kitty, with her dimples 
And her bounie shining hair. 

And she’s looking for some simples 
That her grannie says are there. 

“ Strange to say. on that day. 

Who should go towards the farm. 

With a bridle on his arm t 
.’Tis. strange to say, 

But young Philip with his blushes,. 

And his bashful frightened air, 
Looking down among the rushes 
For his father's old grey mare.” 

) 

Of course, in the lines that follow, Philip is 
the simple the damsel gathers—but Philip 
with a bridle all ready for her neck. Almost 
throughout, the volume is prettily touched 
after a manner in which the Rev. "Frederick 
Langbridge is a master. Mr. Trevaldwyn 
has talked with the Great ; but wo are 
content to have no better company than his 
for a brief space. 


POETS’ CORNER. 


“ rpHF.IR names shall live in remembrance 
I for ever”—the promise to all just 
men is one .from which just poets should" 
not be excluded. We make bold, therefore, 
to protest. against the total omission, in. 
any index or in the body of the book, of 
the names of the authors quoted in Mr. , 
John Farmer’s capital selection of Songs for 
Soldiers and Sailors, published under the 
title of Scarlet and Blue by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. Renders may supply for themselves the : 
names of the authors of such pieces as “ The 
Mariners of England ” and “ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore ” ; but fewer people will 
know who set going, in the old song 
“ We be Soldiers Three,” a valiant trinity 
destined to reappear in a famous modem 
title; and of some of the poems the 
authors’ names, except to experts in this 
class of verse, are practically not known at 
all. The case is the harder for the poets, 
because the composers of the music given 
with each set of words are called by their 
names in the editor’s clearest types. 


A nisTixouisitED officer, whose military 
position in India has given him the right to 
speak with authority, bears witness to Mr. 
Kipling’sthoroughunderstanding of barrack- 
room life and feeling in all its phases in 
India, not only in the case of Tommy Atkins, 
but also in that of the native Sepoy and the 
common coolie. And this fidelity of the 
poet has a very practical recognition. “ The 
old soldiers know,” our correspondent says, 
“ how eagerly books of Mr. Kipling’s are 
sought for in our military libraries. The 
furore created in India -by his Barrack-Room 
Ballads will be raised again by the publica¬ 
tion of The Seren Seas." We note, however, 
the professional opinion that “ ‘ The Ser¬ 
geant’s Weddin’,’ ‘ Lndies,’ and ‘ Mary, pity 
Women,’ although true, deni with subjects 
which many soldiers regret that Mr. Kipling 
should bring before the notice of the general 
public.” 


The little history of Mrs. Browning’s 
tomb at Florence, given by the Daily 
Chronicle in its series of articles on, 
<f Women’s Meccas,” omits to say that that 
tomb was designed by a late President of 
the Royal Academy. If the earth on which 
the great English poet among women rests 
is not-English, at least let it be remembered' 
that the marble above her was modelled 
bv the hand-of an Englishman, and that 
Englishman her admiring friend. Before 
us, ns we write, stands a photograph of the, 
drawing-room at Casa Guidi as Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing left it; in the margin is the date “ June, 
1861 ” the month and year of her death, 
written there by Mr. Browning, who sent 
this copy to Leighton at the time. Before 
us also is a photograph of Browning him¬ 
self after death (and he, too, gave up the 
breath of song in Italy, not divided in death 
from her in this),, sent by the poet’s son to 
Leighton. Ami with these two relics, 
which link Leighton to the Brownings in 
their deaths, is the rough drawing to scale 
of Leighton’s design for the last resting- 
place of “E. B. B.,” as she is there called. 
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Taquiatra. By F. Marion Cran ford. In 2 

vols. (Macmillan.) ' 

E. MARION CRAWFORD’S output 
of novels is so considerable -in 
quantity, that it is always something of a 
wonder,, not that the quality is not better, 
hut that it remains so good ns it does. It is 
rarely that his leisured, imperturbably re¬ 
flective manner shows any traces of hurry : 
his fertility in the invention of stories is as 
inexhaustible as the freshness of his observa¬ 
tion or the interest which ho takes in the 
characters and fortunes of his innumerable 
puppets. On the whole, we like him best 
when he writes of'Italy and of that Italian 
life which he knows so well, and of which 
he has formed so dear and so personal a 
vision. It is a certain incongruity between 
the new and the old which has impressed his 
imagination most. He describes a grand 
old palace in Toledo, let for a term of years 
to the town council of Naples, and used for 
public offices: 

“ The marble staircases were black and dingy 
with the passing of many feet that tracked in 
the mud in winter and the tilthy dust of Naples 
in summer. Dark, poor faces and ill-clad forms 
moved through the halls, and horrible voices 
•echoed perpetually in the corridors, where those 
who waited discussed taxes, and wrangled, and 
cursed those in power, and cheated one another, 
and picked a pocket now and then, and spat 
upon the marble pavement whereon royal and 
lordly feet had so often trod in days gone by.” 

This picture is very typical of the whole 
of Italy as Mr. Crawford sees it. It is still 
the country of romance, of exquisite skies 
and sens, of great names and august 
•memories ; but even more, it is the country 
of petty municipalities, of squalor and 
grinding poverty and oppressive taxes, 
•where all that remains of external splendour 
is but the gorgeous robe upon a rotting 
corpse. In such an environment Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s heroes and heroines move like ghosts, 
almost consciously out of keeping—survivals 
from a mere heroic, a more beautiful 
past. Of such is Taquisarn, the last 
■descendant of a great Saracen line; and of 
such is the woman Taquisara loves, Vero¬ 
nica Serra, Princess of Acireale. She is 
another of the sad, gracious ladies of high 
degree whom Mr. Crawford has so long 
loved to paint. From the moment when 
she ceases to be a child, and takes 
her destiny into her own hands, she 
is proved a rare nature, sensitive and 
self-reliant, one of those women who respond 
generously and ungrudgingly to every 
■demand which nature or fate can make 
•upon them. Wo follow her fortunes, inge¬ 
niously involved by Mr. Crawford, with 
unfailing sympathy, and rejoice at the 
measure of happiness ultimately meted out 
-to her. The fault of the book is that it 
really falls, so far ns the plot is concerned, 
into two distinct stories. The first part is 
almost wholly occupied with the intrigues 
of Veronica’s guardians, Gregorio and 
Matilde Macomer, against her inheritance 
and her life; the second with the emotional 
■entanglemen out of which her love for 


Taquisara slowly arises. A kind of unity 
is, of course, preserved by the growing 
individuality of Veronica herself; but this 
does not altogether bridge over the gulf. 
We do not consider Taquisarn one of Mr. 
Crawford's finest books. After Veronica, 
no one interests us exceptionally, except 
Bosio -Macomer, who dies early, and the 
priest Don Teodoro. Taquisara himself has 
not a very prominent part to play, and we 
are compelled to take him on trust. But it 
is a good story for all that, and will 
bear rending from end to end. Admirers of 
Pietro (ihix/eri will be glad to meet again 
with l’ietro and with Bianca Corleone. 


Sir Georye Trexxadg. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

I N Sir (leonje Trexxadg, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has seen fit to test the sincerity 
of our admiration for the central character 
of one of her former works, bv introducing 
Marcella as the dea e:r machina of her 
present novel. Charming though she was 
on the occasion of our first acquaintance, 
a doubt is born as to whether her re¬ 
appearance has added anything to our 
store of pleasant memories—the question 
of sequel in fiction being one not often 
attended by success, several factors com¬ 
bining to render the result, as a rule, 
experimental. One important reason, doubt¬ 
less, is the proverbial fickleness of 
readers themselves; while another may 
possibly lie in the writer’s own attitude 
towards even the most well-conceived and 
carefully developed personage of the 
imagination. In the interval of presentation 
a marked change may have tnken place in 
his own interest therein, all that was freshest 
and best having furnished the impulse to 
the first effort. Marcella, called to do duty 
again, does, in a measure, redeem our ex¬ 
pectation, even at times exciting some of 
the old witchery. Yet the spark which woke 
her to life in the story of her youth seems 
lacking in this record of Marcella married 
and Marcella turned politician. We view 
her now from an outside standpoint which 
admits of coldest criticism. She is no longer 
a wayward, noble, stumbling, lovable girl, 
but is summarised heartlessly, and with 
some emphasis, as a political intriguante, 
implying the unscrupulous coquette. She 
may be as earnest, as intense, as beautiful, 
as loving towards poor humanity, as faith¬ 
fully devoted to her husband’s interests, as 
ardent a parliamentarian as the old Marcella 
would have been when developed by her new 
surroundings; but the germ is wanting, and 
only a well-articulated marionette, animated 
by overmuch pulling, remains. That Sir 
George Tressady’s parliamentary upsetting, 
to say nothing of his domestic undoing, 
should indirectly hinge upon this character, 
in whom we have least belief, would 
indicate a falling-off in the author’s further 
development of Marcella. It were ungracious 
to dwell further upon this point when a 
debt of gratitude remains yet unacknow¬ 
ledged, Airs. Ward having introduced many 
new and several well-observed characters 
in whom the first interest of the general 
leader will centre: I.ettv, especially, Sir 
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George’s wife, is brilliantly portrayed, show¬ 
ing both skill and delicate "insight in the 
handling. AVhatover her phases, and there 
are many, she comes conviction; which is the 
best, perhaps, that can be said of any of those 
who speak and move in the pages of fiction. 
Her small ambitions and petty triumphs; 
her little prettinesses; the utter inability of 
her poor soul to rise above the height of her 
husband’s shoestrings; her lack of sympathy 
with all outside the most limited of social 
belongings—all appear in such light as to 
prove her reality. She embodies the dainty, 
pretty, heartless society creature whom every¬ 
one knows so well, and who is so often 
ill-paired with a Sir George of one’s 
acquaintance. Lettv is certainly alive, more 
the pity, for wherever she is, one may be 
sure she is bruising the heart of some earnest 
man. 

Sir George himself is interesting. We 
like him so well that we wish he had never 
befooled himself even for the brief moment 
of his infatuation with Marcella. Every 
scene with his wife—and those with his 
vain, prodigal, deceitful, dying mother—bear 
the stamj) of truth. There are no false 
lines here, no rubbing out, ho substitution, 
no blur; all is direct, sufficient, needful. 
From beginning to end All’s. Ward has 
shown her knowledge of the man and grasp 
of his position. The downfall of his ambi¬ 
tions, his hampered domestic life with its 
fretting money anxieties, and the under¬ 
current of real unhappiness, ring true. We 
realise the soreness of his heart and dwell 
with him in sympathy. 

Of the minor characters there is little 
reason to speak. Some are good and some 
unconvincing. But taken as a whole All’s. 
Ward has not lost ground by her present 
work; rather does she steadily hold her 
own among the most important of English 
novelists, using serious means for serious 
purposes, and securing the appreciation of 
those who understand and are grateful for 
her undeniable gifts. 


The Wheel* of Chance. By H. ,G. Wells. 

(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

The draper’s assistant has not often been 
selected as the hero of a story. Dickens 
chose him as the hero of one of the 
“ Sketches by Boz” ; but whereas here you 
began by admiring him as a fine figure of 
a mnn, and were expected to end by laugh¬ 
ing at him as a mere counter-jumper, in 
Air. Wells’s story, The Wheelx of Chance, you 
begin by laughing at him as a shop-hand, 
anil end by sympathising with him ns a 
man. On the surface the story is but a 
rollicking description of the first few days 
of the holiday of Mr. Hoopdriver, shop- 
assistant to Messrs. Antrobus & Co., of 
Putney. In reality it is a serious essay on 
the making of a man. Hoopdriver is by no 
means a picturesque figure, as he rides 
forth on his cushion-tyred bicycle for a 
tour “along the South Const;” and but 
small promise of adventure appears in his 
straggling moustache, his weak mouth, his 
spindle legs, and his muscles made flabby 
by a year of shop-hours at the Emporium 
But Hoopdriver 'was a romancer. “ lake I 
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know not how many of those who do the 
fetching and carrying of life—a great num¬ 
ber of them certainly/'says his chronicler— 

“ his real life was absolutely uninteresting, 
and if he had faced it as such people do in 
Mr. Gissing’s novels, he would have come by 
way of drink to suicide in the course of a year. 
But that was just what he hud the natural 
wisdom not to do. On the contrary, he was 
always decorating his existence with imagina- 
„ivc tags, hopes, and poses, deliberate and quite 
effectual self-deceptions; his experiences were 
mere material for a romantic superstructure.” 

In all Hoopdriver’s imaginings the central 
figure was always Hoopdriver as a gentle¬ 
man—a saint, a roid, a reformer—but 
always a gentleman. Now when Hoop- 
driver meets Beauty—bv name Jessie Milton 
—in distress, rescues her, rides with her for 
some days through the Southern Counties, 
living in close proximity, as her brother, 
with a highly educated, high-spirited, high- 
thinking girl, posing the while ns a gentle¬ 
man, partly for the mere delight of the 
situation, partly to put his companion at her 
ease, and driven at last, by conscious failure, 
to confess his real position, you have a 
situation which gives ample scope for humour 
and pathos as well. 

“You are a gentleman?” said Jessie at 
the critical moment of her danger. And 
Hoopdriver answered “ Yes/’ "When you 
have finished the book you will confess that 
Hoopdriver was not telling so big a lie as 
he feared. For in spite of his ignorance, 
his uncertain English, his servility born of 
yoars in the Putney shop, Hoopdriver was a 
gentleman. And herein is the triumph of 
Mr. Wells. 

At the end of his adventures with Jessie— 
they lasted but five days—we leave Hoop¬ 
driver. But by that time we have learned 
that “a mere counter-jumper, a cad on 
castors, and a fool to boot, may come to feel 
the little insufficiencies of life.” Hoop- 
driver’s communion with Jessie—his wor¬ 
ship of her—has taught him the possibilities 
that life holds forth to the man of brain and 
mu«cle, and he rides back to Putney with a 
grim determination, flecked, indeed, with 
mistrust in himself, to redeem by hard work 
the years that the locusts have eaten. And 
at the end of a vista of six summers he sees 
Jessie. . Mr. Wells drops a hint that we 
may hear anon what Hoopdriver did with 
those six years, and what came of them. 
If such be his intent, he would do well to 
carry it out. For Hoopdriver, the draper’s 
assistant, is fascinating, and one would 
gladly follow his development from a 
“ hand ” to a man. He must not be 
allowed to end his days in the Putney 
Emporium. 

The Ban of the Gubhe. By C. D. Waldo. 

(Blackwood.) 

Hkbe the influence is the influence of 
Mr. Wells, but the hand is the hand of Mr. 
C. D. Waldo. The story tells of a race of 
amphibians called the Fiskmanne, the chief 
of which was the Gubbe. They had yellow 
hair, hands like fins, and webbod feet, and 
Mr. Jansen was one of them. For the 
extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Jnnson 
and the adventures of the narrator in his 
attainment of Miss Janson’a hand (which, 


by the way, was not like a fin) the reader 
must turn to the book. It is interesting 
enough to hold one to the end, although the 
thrills which the author seems to promise 
are disappointingly absent. 

The Grey Man. By S. B. Crockett. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

W E must own to some astonishment at 
the vogue of Mr. Crockett. He is not 
without talent, if he chose to exercise it. The 
Stirkit Min inter was a decent imitation of Mr. 
Barrie, and The Raider » a decent imitation of 
Louis Stevenson. And upon a smaller canvas 
he did a really fine piece of work in Mad Sir 
Uehtred of the Uilh. But we are bound to 
say that, in the three or four recent stories 
which have come under our notice, he seems 
to have abandoned all attempt at serious 
achievement, and to have contented himself 
with the merest bookmaking. He producos 
so rapidly now, that we doubt whether he 
leaves himself the necessary leisure for that 
fundamental brainwork from which alone 
the essential unity of a work of art can 
oome. To adopt one of his own Sooticisms, 
he “juist havers along” through the allotted 
number of pages. The Grey Man might 
pass very well as a story for boys, though 
we think that even they would prefer a 
more direct and closely knitted narrative; 
its claims to rank as literature are of the 
very slightest. A certain facility of descrip¬ 
tion there is, and a ready touch upon the 
more obvious kinds of sentiment; but Mr. 
Crockett's notions of character-painting are 
of the most rudimentary description, and he 
has been quite unable to catch the swiftness 
or the simplicity of a really good tale of 
adventure. The fighting is frequent, but, 
even to ignoramuses like ourselves, unim¬ 
pressive ; we should prefer more swashing 
blows and fewer of them. And we 
should prefer a little more discretion in the 
use of the Scottish dialect. Mr. Crockett 
often relapses into a jargon which is neither 
quaint nor beautiful, but only crack-jaw 
and unintelligible. The plot concerns the 
internecine feuds of the Kennedies of Ayr¬ 
shire in the reign of James tho Sixth of 
Scotland. It is Kennedy against Crawford, 
and Kennedy of Cassilis against Kennedy of 
Bargany. . The narrative is put in the 
mouth of one Sir Launcelot Kennedy, 
of Kirrieoch and Palgowan, known as 
“Launcelot of the Spurs,” or “ Launcelot 
Spurheel.” It would appear to have been 
Mr. Crockett’s original idea that the action 
should be dominated by the dour figure of 
tho Grey Man, John Mure of Auchendrayne. 
But he has not been at the pains to make 
his scheme effective. John Mure’s earlier 
appearances aro hung about with an air 
mystery, which after all ends in nothing. 
From about chapter xxxvii. he comes to the 
front, and thenceforward the story is com¬ 
paratively vigorous and sustained, although 
the gruesome episodes in the cave of Sawny 
Bean are somewhat dragged in by tho head 
and shoulders. The larger portion of the 
book, however, is taken up with an account 
of petty warfares and shifting intrigues, the 
maze of which it is difficult to follow, and 
which present no clear issue, and afford no 
true scope for deeds of heroism. No doubt 
all this is admirably true to history, and Mr. 


Crockett appears to have transcribed it 
straight from his chronicles, without any 
attempt to shape it into that unity of 
interest which a novel requires, and in 
which the difference between a novel and a 
chronicle really consists. 


My Brother. By Vincent Brown. (John 
Lane.) 

T HE reviewer stands dismayed in the- 
presence of My Brother. With the 
ordinary novel one is on terms, more or less, 
of equality : on the author’s sido is the wish 
to entertain, to beguile, to interest; on the 
critic’s side is the wish to say to what extent 
the writer has succeeded, and to “ place ” 
the book among other works of literary 
artifice. Probably also the critic will refer 
to the author’s previous output, and express 
the hope that it will not be long before his. 
next volume appears. But the eustomary 
routine is not to be followed with My Brother. 
The book so comes from the heart, is so 
passionate an utterance of a compassionate- 
nature, that the thought of other writings 
vanishes. For the moment literature has 
ceased to be artifice, and has become an 
action spontaneous as movement or speech. 
With the author of My Brother we feel that 
the ordinary method has been reversed : 
instead of the novelist seeking the story, the 
story appears to have sought him. It dwelt 
with lum year after year, awaiting the fit 
season, and when that season was ripe the 
Spirit of Humanity, one almost might say, 
took the pen and wrote for him. 

My Brother is an epic of self-sacrifice. 
The tale is of a village solitary, a crippled 
visionary, Christ-like in purity, accounted 
mad by some and foolish by all—called 
humorously by his neighbours “ The 
Prophet ”—who so loved a family of hi* 
fellow-beings that he took upon himself 
the sin of one of them and laid down his 
life that this other might live and tears be 
unshed. The stoiy setting forth this great 
renunciation is clear as a stream, and it 
moves ns tranquilly and surely. The author 
has conquered every temptation to write 
finely in the placo of writing fitly, and the 
fruit of his resistance is a narrative so plain 
and so closely woven that it is impossible t< 
extract any one passage as illustrative of hi- 
method. It must be all or none. We have 
the welding of form that is Greek to languogt 
that is so near the language of life that ont 
never thinks of the word as a word at nil— 
thus being diverted from the tale—but onl\ 
as a symbol. This is a point which in these 
days of “ stylists ” deserves and demands to 
be emphasised. 

Our praise for My Brother is unusual: 
but the book is unusual. It has qualities 
for which the reviewer of novels has almos: 
ceased to look; and above all it has under¬ 
standing and compassion. We can poiu; 
to writers who have comprehension and n«. 
pity, and to writers who are sympathetb 
yet uninitiated. Mr. Brown has the double 
endowment, and thus equipped, and faithful 
to his art, he has given us a living, beautiful 
thing—a story great in conception, power¬ 
ful in execution, and distinguished by that 
tenderness which comes only from strong 
thinkers who have abode “in the wilder¬ 
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Kate Carnegie and Those Ministers. By Ian 

Maclaren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

We have had a surfeit during recent years 
of the Scotch parochial novel. Its literary 
flavour is, for the most part, pleasant— 
equably pleasant—but in time it becomes 
wearisome. We know, at the outset, what 
to expect. We shall have a blend of 
canniness and theology, tempered by grim 
pathos, in a setting of Scotch whiskey and 
mist. Of the kailyard chroniclers we suffer 
the Rev. Ian Maclaren the most gladly, in 
that he has the saving gift of humour. In 
his latest volume he, of course, hurries back 
by express to Drumtoehy to beat about the 
bonny briar bush. Once there, we have a 
series of character sketches held together 
by a thin, a very thin, thread of stoiy. 
Indeed, of plot there is little or nothing. 
Kate Carnegie, a high - spirited, light¬ 
hearted girl, who has spent several years of 
her life with her father’s regiment in the 
whirl of Anglo-Indian social dissipation, 
returns to her ancestral home at Drumtoehy. 
Here, after refusing the hand of eminently 
blameless Viscount, she marries the Free 
Kirk minister, a zealous young man and 
one in whom, despite the author’s anxious 
precautions, we see the makings of the 
clerical prig. The subsequent history of 
the manage at the Free Kirk Manse would, 
we take it, be instructive. The union of 
a ballet girl and a Trappist monk would 
forebode about as many possibilities of happi¬ 
ness. One of “those ministers,” however, 
is among Mr. Maclaren’s best creations. 
This is I)r. Jeremiah Saunderson, a Free 
Kirk minister in an adjoining hamlet, 
who is worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as Dominie Sampson. Tho gentle, 
absent-minded, pious old bookworm, ful¬ 
filled with profound and useless lore, is, 
despite the gloom of his Calvinistic limita¬ 
tions, lovable in the extreme. His absent- 
mindedness affords the author’s real gift 
of humour free play. He arrives at Drum- 
tochy with thirteen great cases, bursting 
with tomes of the Early Fathers, and 
without a stick of furniture. He falls 
into the hands of a grim housekeeper of the 
old dispensation, and suffers many things, 
but he is the prey and the refuge of every 
wastrel in the nigh road. When he returns 
from his stay' at a neighbouring manse, he 
fills his portmanteau with the antimacassars 
and the pillow-cases of his hostess instead of 
with his personal garments : 

“ When he turned his back against the wind 
to snuff with greater comfort, he was not careful 
to resume his original position, but continued 
cheerfully in the new direction. This weakness 
was so well known that tho school bairns would 
watch till he had started and stand in a row 
on the road to block his further progress.” 

“Thbse humiliations aro, doubtless, a 
lesson,” he was wont to observe. Withal he 
is a man of deep learning and of real piety; 
one who can sacrifice what is dearest to him 
for conscience sake. Good, too, is the sketch 
of Dr. Davidson, the minister of the Old 
Kirk, a courtly stately gentleman of tho old 
school, who, when misfortuno, sudden and 
undeserved, comes upon him in the evoning 
of his days, bears it like a gallant man. 
Kor tho rest tho story rambles in and out 


of the kirks (where it lets us in for an 
occasional sermon) and the villagers’ cot¬ 
tages, and rambles pleasantly. It is a 
wholesome story, brightened with flashes of 
humour and rich with many a well-drawn 
portrait. It can, too, be read without 
a glossary—no slight boon to the mere 
Sassenach reader. 


The Land of the Leal. By David Lyall 
(London : Hodder & Stoughton.) 

In The Land of the Leal we have another 
excursion into a Scotch parish—a very 
serious parish, unrelieved by a single gleam 
of humour. The author—to borrow a 
striking phrase from' Stevenson—“ wallows 
naked in the pathetic.” The inhabitants of 
his particular kailyard are no doubt “ leal ” 
to their finger tips, but we could wish that 
they did not take quite such a severe view 
of life, and that their horizon was not 
altogether bounded by' the precincts of their 
kirk. The amount of tragedy housed in this 
ill-starred settlement would be enough to 
stock a fair-sized town and its suburbs across 
the border. In the very first sketch (“A 
Wastrel”) we see the awful fate that awaits 
the adventurerwho strays beyond the confines 
of his parish. A mother pays an unexpected 
visit to her son who is a student at Edin¬ 
burgh. She finds him wreathed in tobacco 
smoke, playing cards, with a glass of whiskey 
and water at his elbow. Tobacco smoke, 
cards, and whiskey may be very reprehen¬ 
sible surroundings for a young man reading 
for the ministry'. Still, there are instances 
on record in which the youthful debauchee 
has recovered and has turned out a good 
man and true. However, we do not wish to 
cavil against provincialism. The tales are 
well written, and some descriptions of Low¬ 
land scenery are painted with an artistic 
touch. Moreover, the last story is excel¬ 
lent: touching, restrained, and true to life, 
although the Scriptural tag thrown in by the 
inevitable minister makes us gnash our 
unregenerate teeth. If Mr. David Lyall 
can be induced to venture further afield, we 
shall look forward with pleasure to renew 
our acquaintance with him, for his word- 
painting is artistic and refined. 


A Daughter of the Fens. By J. T. Bealby. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The author of this story, which belongs to 
the middle of the last century, claims in his 
preface (dated from Finchley', 1896) that 
“ the social background, as well as the 
scene, is all drawn from personal know¬ 
ledge.” At the first blush, therefore, we 
take Mr. Bealby to be a centenarian, and a 
remarkably interesting one at that. He 
goes on, however, to explain that he means 
not that he was in existence in that remote 
day% but that “ his own observation, added 
to the fireside traditions of tho grandfathers 
of his generation, and to the fireside tradi¬ 
tions of their grandfathers, does go back 
sufficiently far to warrant him in claiming 
first-hand experience ” of the life described. 
This, of course, is valuable; and knowing 
thus much we came to tho story with in¬ 
creased appetite—especially as few historical 


romancers can make a similar boast. But 
now that the book is road, wo hesitate a 
little in accepting Mr. Bealby as a true 
delineator of Fen-life in the eighteenth 
century. We like his people immensely, 
but we cannot quite believe in them. Their 
springs of action are a thought too trans¬ 
pontine. 

Yet for Mr. Boalby'’s robustness we cannot 
be too grateful. He recalls Fielding now 
and then by the vehemence of his pride 
in English muscle, and appetite, and 
rhetorical abuse. 

The story itself deals with the feud be¬ 
tween the dodgers and their friends and the 
aristocratic party who wished to enclose 
Holland Fen. Before this was effected 
there were murders by the score. Mr. 
Bealby', by the way', is never so casual a 
chronicler as when describing a death. His 
characters receive bullets in their brains in 
the most natural way in the 'world : 
apparently', a hundred years ago, it was not 
customary in the Fens to display grief. 

For a first book A Daughter of the Fen is 
full of promise. Mr. Bealby', however, must 
prune his conversations, and learn to weld 
incidents into a progressive whole more 
closely'. 


In a Man’s Mind. By' John Reay Watson. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

That a veiy clever person may sometimes 
write an exceedingly dull book is the fact 
most forcibly' recalled to a man’s mind by 
Mr. Watson’s Australian novel. With a 
moderate exercise ef reserve, the book 
might have been at least readable: but 
neither author nor characters can resist at 
any moment the temptation to say a smart 
thing; and that way madness lies. The 
personages are hazy and, with one excep¬ 
tion, odious. Arthur Palmer, one of the' 
most shocking prigs that ever masqueraded, 
even in minor fiction, as a hero, is loved by 
Amy Stevenson, a noble woman, depicted 
just well enough to show how narrowly the 
author has escaped success. Palmer loves- 
his cousin Jessie, who, without recipro¬ 
cating his passion, accepts him, and is 
kissed in great detail no less than ten times 
in a single chapter. Miss Stevenson is a 
shop-girl, and Jessie breaks with Palmer- 
on her account, and because he has severely' 
beaten one Macalister (an even greater snob 
than herself) for speaking in gross terms of 
Palmer’s acquaintance with one so inferior- 
in station. Palmer, who is a clerk, now 
offers marriage to Miss Stevenson. He- 
does not love her, and “to find that she 
would not in her humility consent to accept 
him, moved him pleasantly ” : but the book 
closes suddenly, and leaves him still pro¬ 
posing. Pretentious, ungrammatical, and 
mannered as it is, something in the story 
suggests that, given the needed faculty of' 
reserve, the author might do better work. 
He must first learn not to adorn a tale 
with such flowers of speech as “ encliafe,” 
“weavement,” “ obmutescent,” “bethral- 
led,” “yieldance”; and not to point a moral' 
with phrases like “had she been even 
younger than him,” “ moving labouredly,” 
“looked up thankful of her,” “hated to- 
acknowledge Jtq inconstancy.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


■Life and Lei ten of J. Gibson Lockhart ... By 
. • Andrew Lang. 2 vols. (Nirnmo.) , • 

“T") IOGR APIIY lives on the exceptional,” 
I ) - writes Mr. - Le • Gallienne on the 
blushing page of . on evening contemporary, 
“ and 'weaknesses are more germane to its 
’purpose than any but the greatest great¬ 
ness.” Similarly the Saturday finds its 
prognostication, that ljockhart’s reputation 
“ woul4 be much more likely to suffer than 
to gain by an elaborate biography,” fully 
continued. Nevertheless, no writer ventures 
to say that the work is not eminently read¬ 
able, or that Mi-. Lang, in spite of his 
failure to obtain access to certain docu¬ 
mentary matter bearing upon Lockhart’s 
connexion with Croker and the Quarter/;/, 
has fallen short in his capacity of editor. 
He is praised, especially, by the British 
Review for his temperate treatment of the 
various controversial points that swann 
about the memory of his subject; upon 
whom all the sins nnd offences of Blackwood 
were fastened with unscnipulous unanimity. 
It is pleasant to hear of Scott’s biographer 
finding Old Mortality “far more offensive” 
than Waverley. ■ 


The Story of My Life. Yol. I. By Richard 
Temple. (Cassells.) 

' The Story of My Life. By A. J. C. Hare. 

. 3 vols. (G. Allen.) 

It is not easy to imagine an autobiography 
quite free from the note of egoism; and it 
does not seem that from either of these books 
that note is entirely absent. According as 
it is treated as a contribution to the history 
. of India or as an autobiographj-, Sir Richard 
Temple’s volume is handled. Thus the Ball 
, Mall Gazette praises the work precisely 
because, while great events occur and great 
.’characters pass across the stage, these “are 
but accessories to The Story of My Life, 
and bids the shade of Samuel Pepys look 
to his laurels. Criticised from the other 
standpoint, its’ by the Saturday (that the 
writer may not be exalted above measure), 
the Story is pronounced to bo “more un¬ 
profitable and trivial than any autobiography 
, hitherto published.”—If no one has yet been 
. found to hail Mr. Hare as a second Pepvs it 
( can hardly, one would surmise, be owing to 
any defect in this initial qualification. He 
even appears to have kindled in the bosoms 
of his critical readers a certain fury .of 
.irritation. How otherwise shall we explain 
such unkind headings as “ Myself, in Three 
Volumes” (British Review), or “A Monu¬ 
ment of Self-Sufficiency ” (Saturday Review)? 
It would be impossible to observe without 
amusement the grimace with which the 
latter journal recounts in brief Mr. Hare’s 
unmerited sufferings at the hands of those 
well-meaning but ill-advised guardians of 
. his youth, Uncle Julius (whose pleasant 
habit it was to turn the leaves of the family 
Bible with his nose), and that “ fearful 
scourge,” Aunt Esther. The British Review 
thinks it may be possible to skim these 
three weighty volumes with a good deal of 
, amusenent, especially if the reader will 
• online his attention principally to what 


Mr. Hare has t > tell of other people.. The 
SpcaJver weightily observes that to be “ un- 
forgetful and not a little vindictive ” are 
good traits in an autobiographer; of which! 
class the Globe declares Mr. Hare to be the 
most garrulous nnd self-satisfied. The work 
is treated more respectfully by the West- 
miaster Gazette and by the Spectator. 


New Ballads. By John Davidson. (Lane, j 

Always the kindest of critics is A. T. Q. C., 
and in the Speaker he gravely chides Mr. 
Davidsop for his New Ballads, by the space of 
two columns, in the nicest way imaginable. 
“The Italian and Gaul may complain of the 
emotional coldness of our singers of the 
North; but, by lit. George and St. Andrew, 
they can ‘go it’ when they once begin.” 
This is apropos of our poet’s new Tannhaiiser 
theory, that the miracle of the budding 
staff signified, “ There was no need to be 
forgiven.” The error underlying this atti¬ 
tude of revolt, says Q., is a mistaken identi¬ 
fication of austerity with self-mortification. 
The latter it may be lawful to reject ; but 
austerity is the robe of sackcloth which in 
Matthew Arnold’s sonnet, the bride (the 
Muse) wore beneath her gav raiment. The 
British Review, in an article of which five- 
sixths are devoted to other matters, singles 
out for praise “A Ballad of a Poet Born.” 
His philosophy, according to the Morning 
Rost, “is a strange blend of epicureanism 
nnd stoicism. It sees in * A Ballad of 
Euthanasia ’ ‘ one of the happiest examples ’ 
of Mr. Davidson’s verse.” “ We believe,” 
says the Ball Mall, “that what Mr. Davidson 
wants is a little extension of view. We 
wish him a little leisure, a little foreign 
travel, a little turning over of old books 
and lingering in gardens. He is a very 
perfect craftsman, nnd has a fiery soul. All 
we desire is somewhat less tension and more 
spontaneous joy.” 


The Other House. By Henry James. (Heine- 
mann.) 

“ The Other House is conceived in a purely 
dramatic spirit nnd worked out with a 
scrupulous regard for the conventions and 
limitations of the theatre.” “ Who runs 
may . . . see that it not only contains 
dramatic situations, but is a play in all save 
name and externals. Instead of acts it is 
divided into three books, . . .” '“Every¬ 
thing in it suggests the stage . . .” So 
that point, on the authority of the Saturday 
Review, the Athenaeum, and the Bookman 
may be taken as settled. And in deter¬ 
mining upon its actual form the Athenaeum 
thinks Mr. Henry James has chosen the 
better part—that he has saved much that is 
supremely delicate in touch, much that shows 
the most sensitive care for the right dis¬ 
tribution of light and shade, and many fine 
distinctions in tones and manners, which 
would have lost focus and significance in 
the glare of the footlights, from possible 
misapprehension and misinterpretation.” 
The writer of the very able article which 
the Saturday devotes to the work dis¬ 
cerns in it the assumption of a second 
manner. In this dramatic method of con¬ 
struction, however, ho points out the obvious 
drawback that “ there is room for very little 


of the daintily whimsical commentary upon 
his characters) their looks’ and thoughts ami 
motives and amiable absurdities, .which ho 
knows how to make so delightful ” ; also 
the same critic finds the cultivated indirec¬ 
tion of the author’s style less appropriate 
when it is 'merely a question of supplying 
the physical links in a chain of earnest.ami 
momentous dialogue. The Morning /W 
finds in the book a breaking down of that 
aloofness which hitherto has stood between 
Mr. James’s readers and any warmer feeling 
than genuine admiration. The present novel 
is “ forcible and passionate.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A MONG new books we note in Mr. 

Murray’s list the Rev. Walter 
Weston’s “ The Japanese Alps : an Account 
of Climbing and Exploration in the. Un¬ 
familiar MountainRegionsof Central Japan.” 
Mr. Weston, who is a member of the Alpine 
Club, was for some time British chaplain at 
Kobe, in Japan. Messrs. Macmillan & C’>. 
send an important addition to the literature 
of London in the shape of a book on the 
“London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Mr. Warwick Wroth. The 
same house issues “The Buddhist Pray- 
ing-Wheel,” a book of Eastern lore by 
Mr. William Simpson, who describes his 
work as a collection of material bearing 
upon the symbolism of the wheel and 
circular movements in custom and religious 
ritual. Not wholly unallied to this work 
is Messrs, Methuen’s “An Introduction to 
the History of Religion,” by Dr. Jevons. 
This work, the publishers state, “ treats 
of early religion, from the point of view 
of anthropology nnd folk-lore, and is the 
first attempt that has been made in any 
language to weave together the results of 
recent investigations into such topics as 
Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemisui, 
Fetishism, &c., so as to present a systematic 
account of the growth of primitive religion 
and the development of early religious 
institutions.” Students of modern European 
history will be interested in the Hon. W. 
Gibson’s work on “ The Abbe de Lamen- 
nais and the Liberal Catholic Movement in 
France,” which is found in Messrs. Long¬ 
mans & Co’s list. Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., send another contribution 
to French history in “ The Century of 
Louis XIV.: its .Arts and Ideas,” which 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey has translated from the 
French of Emile Bourgeois. The book is 
profusely illustrated from contemporary 
sources. Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys hus 
had the happy idea of publishing for 
Messrs. Hatehards a Life of Nicholas 
Breakspeare, the only Englishman who has 
held the keys of St. Peter. Mr. Alfred IL 
Tarleton is the author. A work on 
French book-plates, written by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, is published by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin sends 
“The Private Life of the Renaissance 
Florentines,” by Dr. Guido Biagi. Of 
notable fiction the week has brought Us 
little, but the tide of Boys’ Books and Fjury 
Tales is setting strongly toward Christmas. 
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Boys must long have learned that Messrs. 
T. Nelson & Sons are their staunch friends, 
while of recent years Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co. and Messrs. Jarrold must have run high 
in their estimation. Messrs. Hutchinson 
surely rise to the height of boys’ and girls’ 
needs in issuing such books as “Fifty-two 
Stories of Pluck and Peril for Bovs” and 
“ Fifty-two Stories of Pluck and Peril for 
Girls.” The latter book is as much a sign 
of the times as the sex novel, and a healthier 
one. Among other publications may be 
named “ The Charm and Other Drawing¬ 
room Plays,” by Sir Walter Besant and 
Mr. Walter H. Pollock (Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus) ; “ The Tale of Thrond of Gate,” 
Englished by Mr. F. York Powell (Mr. 
David Nutt); and “ The Black Watch: the 
Record of a Regiment,” by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes (Cassell & Co.). 

In the following list of books which we 
have received, prices are given wherever 
possible. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

The Japanese Alps. By Walter Weston. 21s. Od. 

Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson. By Sir 

W. W. Hunter 14s. Od. 

Cairo Fifty Years Ago. By Edward W. Lane. 6s. Od. 

MACMILLAN & CO. 

The London Pleasure Gardens of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. By W. and A. E. Wroth. 

I (net) 15a. Od. 

Alternating Currents and Machinery. By 
D. and J. P. Jackson 


Selections from Chaucer. By H. Carson. 4s. 8d 

Physiography foe Beginners. By A. T. 

Simmons 2s. Od. 

Physics Note Book (Britannia Series). 2s. 0d. 

The Buddhist Praying-Wheel. By W. Simpson. 

(net) 10s. Od. 

Elementary Solid Geometry and Mensuration. 

By H. D. Thompson. 6s. Od. 

Palladia. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Os. Od. 

A. System of Gynaecology. By Many Writers. 

Edited by T. C. Allbutt and W. S. Playfair. 25 b. Od. 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by 

B. H. I. Palgrave. 21s. Od. 

Thi Kipling Birthday Book. Compiled by 
Joseph Finn. 

Life and Labour of the People. Vol. VIII. By 

Charles Booth. 7s. 6d. 

T*hk Gospel foe an Age of Doubt. By Henry 

D. Vandyke. 8s. 6d. 


Worms, Rotifers, and Polyzoa. (The Cam¬ 
bridge Natural History.) Edited by 8. F. 
- Harmer, M.A.. and A. E. Shipley. 

LONGMANS. GREEN <fc CO. 

The Girlhood of Maria Joskpha Holroyd. 


Edited by J. H. Adeane. 18s. Od. 

Lectures on French Literature. By Irma 

Dreyfus. 12s. Gd. 

The Abb^ De Lamrxnaih. By the Hon. W. 

Gibson. . 12s. 6d. 

Victoria, QrF.EN and Empress. By Sir Edwin 

Arnold. Is. Od. 

A Botar of the Terribt.f.. By Fred. Whishaw. Os. Od. 
Selection from the Poems of George J, 

Romanes. 4s. 6d. 

Socialism And Catholicism. From the Italian 
of Count Eduard Soderini. By Richard 
Jenery-Shee 6s. Od. 

CASSELL A CO. 

The Magazine of Art. 1890. 

"Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Illustrated by Jenny 

Nystrora-Stoopondaal. 7s. 6d 

Scarlet and Blue:- Songs tor Soldiers and 

Sailors. Edited by John Farmer. 6s. Od. 

The Black Watch : the Record of a Regiment.. 

By Archibald Forbes. 6s. Od. 

W. BLACKWOOD A SONS. 

A. History of Dumfries and Galloway. By 

, Sir Herbert Maxwell. . (net) 7s. 0d. 

The Provost Marshall. By the Hon. F. 

MoncriefT. -0s. Od. 

Some Unconventional People-' By Mrs. 

Gladwyn Jebb. . _ 3s. Cd. 

Tek Dse nr or Mr. H-*-^-, the Herbalist. By : 

± . Hugh Miller. * 
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W. A H. CHAMBERS. 

Catalina, Aar Student. By L. T. Meade 6s. Od. 

Philippa. By Mrs. Molesworth. 5s. Od. 

The Romance of Commerce. By S. M. Oxley. 

The Black Ton. By G. M. Fern. 5s. Od. 

Young Dnnys. By Eleanor C. Prico. 3s. 0d. 

CHAPMAN & HALL. 

Experimental Science. By Arthur Hubble. 5s. Od. 

The Dragon-Slayer. By Roger Pocock. 6s. od. 

The Story of Alinb. By Mrs. Edward Ridley. 6?. Od. 

METHUEN & CO. 

Plauti Bacchidks. Edited by J. M’Cosh. 12s. 0d« 

Introduction to thr History of Rbligion. By 

F. B. Jevons. 10s. Cd. 

A Child of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. Os. Od. 

The Squire of Wandalf.s. By A. Shield. 3s. Cd. 

GEORGS BELL A SDNS. 

Poems. By Samuel Waddington. 4s. Od. 

French Book Plates. By Walter Hamilton. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERRIER. 

A Cycle of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin. 

Sir Jambs Y. Simpson (Famous 8cots Series). 

By Eve B. Simpson Is Cd. 

Modern Palestine. By John Lamond, B.D. (net) 3s. Gd. 

HUTCHINSON A CO. 

The Forgotten Isles. By Gaston Vuillier. 


Translated by Frederic Breton. lCs. Od. 

Kitty the Rag. By Rita. 6s. Od. 

Uncanny Tales. By Mrs. Molesworth. 3s. 6d. 

The King’s Gardens. By C. E. Farrow. 2s. Od. 

Fifty-two Stobies of Pluck and Peril for 

Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 5s. Od. 

Fifty-two Stories of Pluck and Peril fob 

Girls. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 5e. Od. 

King for a Summer. By Edgar Pickering. 5s. Od. 

In Golden ShaCkles. By "Alien.” 0s. Od. 

8EELEY A CO. 

The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters. 

By C. Monkhouae Ob. Od. 

Confidences of an Amateur Gardensr. By 
A. M. Dew-Smith. 

WARD, LOCK A CO. 


At Random: Essays and Stories. By L. F. 

Austin 

Prometheus Bound. Edited by C. K. Shorter. 2s. Od. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 

The Private Life of the Renaissance Floren¬ 
tines. By G. Biagi. (net) 3s. 0d. 

Fairy Tales from Finland. By Ella R. Christie. 8s. 6d. 
The Piebald Horse, and Other Stories. By 

A. Burrell 2s. 6d. 

Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. Translated by 

A. G. Foster-Barham 5s. Od. 

The Children’s Study : Germany. By Kate F. 

Kroeker. 2s. 6d. 

JARROLD A SONS. 

Why Not? or, Climbing the Ladder. By Grace 

S tebbing 3*. Od. : 

Forestwyk ; or. Ten Ykaeb After. By Eliza¬ 
beth B. Bay ly. 3s. 6d. 

To Central Africa on an Iceberg. By C. 

Squire and F. Maclean 3e. 0d. 

A Dangerous Conspirator. By G. Norway. 0s. Od. 

Holiday Tasks. By Mary H. Debenham 
Half Round the World for a Husband. By 


May Crommelin. 6s. Od. 

For Duty’s Sake : Stirring Stobies. By M. 

Douglas. 

T. NELSON A SONS. 

Dominique's Vengeance. By E. Everett-Green. 3s. 0d. 
The Young Pioneers. By E. Everett-Green. 5s. Od. 

GEORGE NEWNES (Limited). 

Shaeespeare’b Heroines. By Mrs. Davidson. 2s. 6d. 
The Swiss Family Robinson. A New Version. 

By E. A. B. Hodgetts 10 b. 0d. 

NEVILLE BEEMAN. 

The Chest of Opium. By Mr. M-. 2s. Od. 

Lord Rosebeby’s Speeches, 1874-189(3. Os. Od. 

W. HEINEMANN. 

Chun Ti-kuno : His Life and Adventures. By 

C. A. Rees. 6s. Od. 

Letters of a Country Vica*. From the French. 

By Yves le Querdec. 5s, Od. 
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DIGBY, LONG * CO. 

A Crown of Gold. By Alfred Hardy. 

The Tuttlebuey Tales. By W. Carter Platts. 

GARDNER, DARTON A CO. 

SlNTRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS AND UNDINE. By 

De la Motte Fouquf. Drawings by Gofdon 
Browne. 

Monasticism, Ancient and Modern. By Rev. 

F. C. Woodhouse. - - » (ne‘) 7s. 0d. 

WILLIAMS A NORGATfi. 

The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert 

Spencer. 16s. Oil. 

German Essays for English Thinkers. II. 

Our Art Exhibitions. 


We have also received from: 

Chatto A Windus: The Charm, and Other 
Drawing-room Plays, by Sir Walter Besant 
and Walter H. Pollock. 6s. 0d*. 

Arthur L. Humphreys: Nicholas Breakspeare 
(Adrian IV.), by Alfred H. Tarleton. 

Sampson Low, Mars ton A Co.. Ltd.: The Century 

of Louis XIV., by Emile Bourgeois. 52s. Od. 

George Redway: The Chase, by W. Somerville, 

Illustrated by Hugh Thompson. (net) 5s. OdL 

Macmillan A Bowes (Cambridge):. Pnze Latin 
Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, by L. Horton-Smith. 

J. S. Virtue & Co.: The Chiltem Hundrods, by 
A. B. Foster, M.A. 

John Lane: The Compleafc Angler, Edited by 
Richard Le Gallienne, Parts VIII. and IX. 

(each) Is. Od, 

David Nutt: The Tale of Thrond of Gate, 

Englished by F. York Powell. 7 s. od. 

Lawrence & Bullen: The Chariot of the Flesh, 

by Hedley Peek. 6*. Od. 

Cambridge University Press: Autobiography of 

Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B. 12s. Od. 

J. M. Dent A Co.: The Temple Classics: The 

Ljfe of Lord Nelson, by Southey. Is. 6d. and 2s. 


Also fromSimpkin, Marshall A Co.: The Green 
Men of Norw.ll, by Mary C. Rowsell, Is.—The Leaden- 
hall Press: Gutter-Snipes, by Phil May, 5s. net.— 
Blackie A Son: Fuel and Refractory Materials, by A. H. 
Sexton, 6s.—Hodder A Stoughton: Bell’s Reader’s Shake¬ 
speare, Arranged by David C. Bell, 3s. 0d.—Eyre A Spottis- 
woode: The Hebrew Monarchy: a Commentary, by Andrew 
Wood, M. A.—Harper Brothers (New York) : Modern Greek 
Mastery, by T. L. Stedman.—Downey A Co. (Limited) - 
The Ugly Man, by the Author of " A House of Tears,” 
2s. 61.- A. A C. Black: Introduction to Structural Botany, 
by D. W. Scott, 3s. 0d.-W. Crofton Hemmons, St. Stephen- 
street (Bristol): In the West Country, by Francis A. 
Knight.—C. Arthur Pearson (Limited): The Final War,. 
by-Louis Tracy. - National Home Reading Union : Browning 
Notes, by Ate* Hill, M.A.—T. A T. Clark (Edinboro*): 
Life-after’ Death*, by Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahle, 10s. 6d.—. 
Service A Patoti: Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte, 2s. 6d.— 
F. Warne A Co.: The Royal Natural History, by Lyddeker, 
Vol. VI., Invertebrates, 9s.—L. Upcott Gill: Dictionary of 
Painters, Vol. II., by Ralph N. James.—Patrick Geddes 
and Colleagues : From the Hills of Duam, by Fiona Macleod, 
4s.—The Johns Hopkins Press (Baltimore): Selections from 
the Early Scottish Poets, Editpd by W. H. Browne, 1 del. 
25 cents net.—Leonard Smithers : A Book of Bargains, by 
Vincent O’Sullivan, 4s. net.—P. S. King A Sons (Phila¬ 
delphia) : Translations and Reprints from the Original 
Sources of European History: English Manorial Documents, 
Edited by E. P. Cheyney, A.M., Is. 6d.—The Church 
Historical Pocietv: The Ball Apostolical Curae and the 
Edwardine Ordinal, by F. W. Pullar, M.A.—Gay A Bird: 
The Journal of Physical Chemistry, No. 1., Thomas Murby : 
A New Course of Chemistry.—Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
Christianity and Social Problems, by Lyman Abbott.— 
Cambridge University Press: The At itude of the Church 
to Pome Social Problems, by the Rev. W. Moore Ede; and 
Tacitus, Histories, Edited by S. A. Davies, M.A.—Cornish 
Bros. (Birmingham) : Rhymes from a Rhymtng Forge, by 
Evanus the Song-Smith.—The Roxbnrghe Press : A Biblio¬ 
graphy of GhnB and Shooting, by Wirt Gen-are.—Augener 
A Co.: Curiosities of the Key-Board and the Staff, by Alfred 
Rhodes.—Hurst A Blackett: Barrack and Battlefield, by 
Walter Wood.—The Westminster Palace Press: The Pathos 
of Poverty, by W. Hazlitt Roberts, - - • ' 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

'Monday, November 23. Avenne Theatre, afternoon per¬ 
formances of “Little Eyolf,” under the direction of 
Miis Elizabeth Robins on November 23, 21, 25, 26 and 
27, at 3 o’clock. 

A'«o at 8.30 p m. Royal Geographical Society: Paoer on 
“Two Years in Uganda, Unyoro, and the Upper Nile 
R-gion.” By Lieut. Seymour Vandeleur, D.8.O., Scots 
Guards. 

A’so at 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Lecture on “ The Use of 
Gas for Domestic ’Purposes.” By Prof. Vieian B. 
Lewes. First of three lectures on this subject. 

Tcs*i»ay, November 24, 8 p.m. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers: Paper on “ The Bacterial Puriflcation of 
Water.’’ By Percy F. Frankland. 

Al«*o at 8.30 p m. Anthropological Institnte : A paper on 
■‘The Ethnology of New Georgia, Solomon Islands, 
liasM on Personal Observations during the Visit of 
JT.M.S. Penguin." (Lantern slides from photos.) By 
L eut. R. T. Somerville, R.N. 

TncttsDAY, November 2fl, 8 p.m. Institution of Electrical 
Engineers: A paper on “The Telephone Trunk Line 
System in Great Britain.” By J. Gavey Member. 

Friday, November 27, 5 p.m. Physical Society of London: 
Special General Meeting. Paper on "Apparatus for 
Giving Diagrams of the Efficiency of % Photographic 
Shutter.” By Capt. Abney, F.R.8. 

ISArunDAY, November 28, 4 p.m. The Elizabethan Stage 
Society: Shakespeare’s play, M The Two Gentlemen of 

. Verona.” 

Sunday, November 29, 4p.m. Bunday Lecture Society: 
‘Subjects of the Sultan; Personal Experiences 
Among the Various Races Inhabiting the Turkish 
Empire ” (with oxy-bydrogen lantern illustrations). 
By Arthur Diusy, Esq. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1896. 

No. 1281, New Series. 


SOME REMARKS ON PLOT AND 
DIALOGUE. 

K'i REAT astonishment is felt in literary 
vX and theatrical circles because so-called 
•original plays are no longer the vogue. If 
a manager would succeed he must direct his 
attention to dramatic versions of the novel. 
The phenomenon is spoken of as a new 
■thing. But, as a matter of fact, no serious 
play has ever yet been regarded as a master¬ 
piece, or found a profitable speculation, 
which was not based on some well-known 
and accepted story, either in history, tradi¬ 
tion, or romance. I say a serious play, 
because, in the case of a farce, plausibility 
is not looked for. The impious word 
inevitable (which should never be applied to 
the works of God or the imagination, and 
-which has meaning only with regard to 
problems and results in what are known as 
-the exact sciences)—the word inevitable is not 
used by the critic—even the least accom¬ 
plished critic—where a comedy is under 
consideration. In a comedy we do not stop 
-to wonder whether it was “ inevitable ” 
-that Mrs. Millamant should curl her hair 
with love-letters ; whether it was “ inevit¬ 
able ” that Sir Peter Teazle should call on 
Joseph Surface on the same day, and at the 
very hour, that Lady Teazle also visited 
him. The situation has been tried again 
and again. It is so diverting, that many 
of us would shed tears of blood if we felt 
that, owing to the unavoidable and constant 
presence of Nemesis in the stalls, we should 
never again be permitted to see that 
symbolic game of hide-and-seek carried on 
botween the doting husband and the inno¬ 


cently naughty wife. But, when we go to a 
serious play, we sit like jurymen at a 
trial, and ask ourselves at solemn intervals 
whether this phrase or that action is or is 
not “ inevitable.” The dramatist has to 
hold a brief, as it were, for every character 
in his piece; the hero and heroine are 
always on their oath. We want to hear 
nil the dates and compare all the journals 
and read all the letters. We are determined 
not to be such fools ns we look. We are 
not going to swallow this, that, or the other. 
We understand women far better than 
Mr. Pinero or M. Dumas. It is not for 
them to invent a woman who can deceive 
us. The great point in Art is not what 
they — with rare insight — have observed, 
but what we know. Nor is this sceptical 
attitude of mind peculiar to our own genera¬ 
tion. It is the everlasting characteristic of 
every creature, whether emperor or clown, 
who takes a seat at any form of entertain¬ 
ment. But when Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides wrote for the stage, they 
chose plots which had outlived criticism, 
which had been received for generations. 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Corneille, Racine, 
Goethe, and Victor Hugo did not attempt 
to invent fresh stories and make them 
reasonable. The thing is not to be done in 
the time at a dramatist’s command. The 
whole question is one of time—nothing else. 
It is impossible to make a moving history 
absolutely clear in (say) four scenes of (say) 
thirty minutes’ duration. A bald statement of 
facts is not dramatic; it leaves no opportunity 
for emotional dialogue, and emotional dia¬ 
logue is, before all things, what people wish to 
hear. Soliloquies are now considered childish. 
(What a help they were in the days of 
great poets and simple plans!) Soliloquies, 
we are told, are artificial. People do not 
think aloud, nor do they confide their 
schemes to the atmosphere. In vain 
does the student ask what we should 
know of Iago, but for his uttered medi¬ 
tations. That is begging the question, 
and we are not Elizabethans. The Eliza¬ 
bethans were — and then somebody gets 
down somebody’s little handbook on the 
Old Dramatists (a matter of ten minutes’ 
reading), and finds out what, after all, the 
Elizabethans were. One thing is clear. The 
Victorian must despise their methods. What, 
then, is he to do ? The novelist may publish 
three large volumes of fine print telling in¬ 
numerable good reasons why his heroine 
must “inevitably” commit suicide, and his 
hero “inevitably” enter a monastery. If 
Fielding had not explained Blifil so well, 
who would have accepted Sheridan’s one 
complex character—Joseph Surface ? It 
is the originality in Congreve which 
made his best play fail. He has con¬ 
densed whole chapters of psychology into 
one epigram—whole family histories into 


one pithy speech. The public would have ' 
none of it, and the public were right. They 
could not think so quickly. Why, then, I 
should a dramatist worry himself by invent- ' 
ing new problems—to be solved by false 
and arbitrary rules—when so many grand I 
stories, constructed and explained -with a 
simplicity beyond man’s art—even at his 
highest—remain either forgotten or, worse, 
evilly told by vulgar and desecrating or 
merely foolish minds ? Why does not Mr. 
Pinero try his hand at an adaptation ? Why 
does he not take a page from the old 
chronicles or from some good romance? 
There was never at any former time in 
England such a craving for beauty in all its 
manifestations as there is at present. Beau¬ 
tiful language is seldom heard, and few 
authors now have the power of writing it; 
but beauty must be somewhere in our 
plays; and, in order to cover the poverty of 
the dialogue, our greatest artists are asked 
to design the scenery, and the actors are 
clothed in raiment more dazzling than the 
most extravagant monarehs have, at their 
gaudiest, presumed to wear. So far from 
quarrelling with this appetite for beauty, I 
share it. A bad play well mounted and 
acted is more impressive than a good play 
badly performed in dull surroundings. The 
dancing and music were a most important 
element in the representations of Greek 
tragedy; and the fact that Shakespeare's 
plays were given without scenic advantages 
but reminds me that his verse fills the imagi¬ 
nation with such glowing images of all that t 
is lovely and desirable that the environment 
in which it is spoken is of little consequence. 
We do not wait for the real singing of a 
real lark (especially trained) before we can 
feel that it is time for young Montague to 
say farewell. The most delicate harmonies 
are a vulgar interruption after those match¬ 
less lines— 

“ That strain again! it had a dying fall: 

Oh ! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour. . . 

Yet, to be honest, who would sit through 
Macbeth in a bam when ho could see 
Hamlet at the Lyceum ? The stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays are but 
another form of dramatised novel. The 
difference between King Lear as it 
was last given, and Mr. Rose’s adapta¬ 
tion of The Prisoner of Zen da, is one 
of degree—not of kind. Certain strik¬ 
ing scenes were taken from two popular 
works: the plot was familiar: everyone 
knew why everything happened: everyone 
knew the expurgated soliloquies and explana¬ 
tions. And this brings us back to my 
starting-point. We are not founding a new 
school. We are doing precisely what has 
always been done by successful playwright 
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anil managers of experience. We choose 
favourite volumes from our library, and 
cast them into dialogue. Dialogue, I take 
it, should be a symbol of real conversation. 
{The best recent example of this, so far as 
the stage is concerned, may be found in the 
first three acts of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.) 
The passions are better expressed in poetry; 
the sentiments, in prose. But, unfortunately, 
we have but few masters of speakable prose, 
and no dramatic poets. Of unutterable prose 
(graceful enough in its way) and pleasing 
verse we have as much ns is convenient. 
Dialogue—both in the drama and the novel 
—has therefore become—at its most vivacious 
—a verbatim report of domestic tittle-tattle 
and domestic brawls. It is crude and with¬ 
out art. It is not language—it is slang. 
(Language is the meaning, the thought under¬ 
lying slang.) And this, as I have said, is 
dialogue at its most vivacious point. At its 
best we have the pretty occasional scenes in 
Charles Reade and the brilliant talk in 
Disraeli and Meredith. (Why does no one 
dramatise Diana of the Crossways ?) But 
neither Disraeli nor Merodith appeals to the 
■elocutionist. Their characters are themselves 
accomplished actors. We see a plnv ex¬ 
quisitely performed as we read of their say¬ 
ings and actions. Meredith is to us what the 
Theatre Frangais is to France. The difference 
between his touch and Sheridan’s is the 
difference between Watteau and Hogarth. 
This is our dialogue at its best. At its worst, 
it is a mixture of false sentiment and tawdry 
rhetoric. And yet we have the happiest 
tongue in the world. Greek cannot be more 
wimple, Latin is not more stately, no 
Frenchmen have been wittier than our 
•epigrammatists, Italy cannot show more 
musical love-songs. But our young critics 
ery for the “convincing” phrases of the 
law-court witness and the “ inevitable ” 
•conclusions of the philosophical detective. 

Jonx Oliveb Hobbes. 


BROWNING IN TWO VOLUMES. 

HE new Browning probably owes its 
origin to the vagaries of copyright. 
None the less, the two comely volumes 
(soon to be compressed into one, with the 
its.si stance of India paper), with their com¬ 
mentary, superfluous or inadequate as you 
chance to think it, shall serve to mark 
something of a turning-point in the history 
of the poet’s reputation. The moment, 
indeed, is fast approaching when we may 
T>e able to sit down in a calm hour and 
determine with judicial impartiality that 
nice critical problem of what Browning 
really was and what he means for con- 

The Complete Works of Robert Browning. In 
2. vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


temporary letters. That other problem of 
what he is going to mean for posterity, we 
may cheerfully consent that posterity shall 
solve. Hitherto we have swinged each 
other pretty soundly with “pros” and 
“ cons.” But from that tomb in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey a great peace has spread itself. 
The howls of the obscurantists are hushed 
in hoarseness. Tho babble of injudicious 
praise, more damaging still; that, too, is 
well - nigh silenced. The great Round 
Table of the Browning Society is dissolved. 
But we do not propose on this occasion to 
attempt a contribution towards the ultimate 
summing-up of Browning. We desire 
rather to make some reflections more imme¬ 
diately suggested by the appearance of the 
new edition. Two volumes for seventeen is 
indeed a considerable change. The event 
should, wo think, be in the greater demo- 
cratisation of tho poet. Not that ho is 
likely, now or at any time, to be taken 
straight to the great heart of the democracy 
in the more usual sense of the term. The 
people may be capable, perhaps less in 
England than elsewhere, of appreciating 
poetry, provided it is robust enough, and 
simple enough. But Browning, certainly 
robust, is rarely simple. His thought is too 
subtle and too full of hiatuses, his scholar¬ 
ship too familiar and too obscure, for the 
many; nor has he the necessary directness 
of social and political appeal, as Shelley per¬ 
haps might have had, ns Morris, in certain 
moods, seemed to wish to have. Tho poet of 
the people, of the new social order, will doubt¬ 
less come, but he has not come yet. But 
besides the democracy of the streets there 
is the democracy of letters, which is the 
educated young. And for the suffrages of 
these, as they enter, ardent nnil impression¬ 
able, upon their heritage of books, a poet 
might well be glad to stand candidatus in 
the market-place. Browning already moves 
them much : he should now move them 
more, in that he is the more accessible. 
It is better to browse through the cool 
pastures for yourself, than to munch the 
chopped hay, however sweet, of another 
man’s selection. There are libraries, of 
course — public libraries and college 
libraries and friends’ libraries. But even 
young enthusiasms and lean pockets do 
not always make it possible to read poetry 
in a borrowed volume. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, we suspect that for the last ten j-ears 
it has been by students, and especially by 
girl-students, that Browning has been most 
loved. His poignant lyric note calls to 
their awakening souls as the nightingales 
of Verona called from the pomegranate 
trees to yoimg Juliet. Nor need we wish 
them a better master, one more helpful in 
the forming of ideals and the sharpening 
of intuitions, one more able to light the 
flame of those intense and tolerant 


sympathies that arise not from a blurred 
judgment, but from an enlarged imagina¬ 
tion. He is a force that makes for 
righteousness, this Browning, as well as 
for beauty. Above all he is a force. Those 
of us who, perhaps, read him more seldom 
than we once did, are none tho less 
conscious how dynamic he has been, 
how much of his own thought and feeling 
he has insisted on weaving into those 
multi - coloured webs we call ourselves. 
Strenuous and tender of sold, he is of thnt 
stuff of which men and women are made. 
He has holp to arm us for the batde, and at 
times of need we still find in him a reserve 
of spiritual strength and spiritual consola¬ 
tion. A widening horizon, no doubt, renders 
us less blind to his occasional defects of 
temper and technique, to his turn for tho 
paradoxical in sentiment and the grotesque 
in design, to his impetuous rejection hero 
anil there of those conditions of language 
anil of metro which, after all, it was his 
business to submit himself to and to 
transcend. But how little all this affects 
the main debt we owe him. We are 
willing to tako him with his limitations; 
for has he not rubbed the rust off religion, 
and made love seem a lovely thing, and 
labour not the curse of man, but rather the 
minister of love and the extreme felicity of 
life? Wo must be content, then, and more 
than content, that it is he and not another 
who is to be the hierophant of the genera¬ 
tion that follows ours. The choice, if wo 
think upon it, is a matter of no small 
importance, for is it not clear that tho 
youth of to-day, of both sexes, scholars 
and sceptics, will expect a prophecy from 
their poets, and will give to the writers 
who lift for them the veil of the higher 
world that measure of spiritual confidence 
which, with a singular unanimity, they 
decline to bestow upon the priest ? 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

II. —John Keats. 

EVENTY-FIVE years have passed since 
Keats died and this picture was painted. 
But of him who wrote the odes to 
tho Nightingale and the Grecian Urn 
we never think as belonging to any definite 
period. Neither he nor his poetry has to 
do with time. He might have lived and 
sung in London yesterday ; he might have 
lived and suhg with Theocritus in Sicily 
His work is undated and imperishable— 
the shrine of Beauty elemental and ageless. 
Unlike most poets, Keats was never drawn 
into the swim of literary or social life. His 
thoughts soared. He drew from the world 
sustenance and such sympathy as it could 
offer him, and that was all; he was never 
“of” it. Hence the unimportance of his- 
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toricivl facts concerning him. We prefer 
to think of him as a ■wonderful visitor who 
alighted on the earth as by accident, tarried 
a while to taste mortality, and so retired to 
the clouds; leaving, out of pity to his hosts, 
a message from his own abode—a few 
gleams of the true light. So do Birds of 
Paradise leave fenthers in their wake. We 
know, as it is, little of Keats; we should 
know less were it not for Joseph Severn, his 
friend and the painter of this picture. 
Severn was no grent artist, but his pen 
now and again had the inspiration denied 
to his brush. He writes thus of Endymion’s 
eyes: “ They were like the hazel eyes of a 
wild gipsy maid in colour, set in the head 
of a young god.” “ In his bodily self,” he 
said again, “Kents was a melody of 
humanity.” The accompanying portrait 
shows Kents in his room at AVontworth- 
place, in John-street, Hampstead. The house 
still stands, but is now called Lawn Bank. 
Severn painted from memory two years 
later. ' After that morning in 1819, he 
wrote, when ho called on the poet and 
caught the idea of the picture, Keats “lost 
his cheerfulness, and I never saw him like 
himself again.” In the autumn of the next 
year, Keats and Severn left for Borne 
together. In Febniary of 1821 Keats 
died, aged twenty-six. 

“ He dwelt with the bright gods of older time 
On earth, and in their cloudy haunts above; 

He loved them, and in recompense sublime. 
The gods, alas ! gave him their fatal love.” 
Severn survived his friend sixty-eight 
years. They now lie side by side in Boman 
earth. ' 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The large number of letters that we have 
received from renders old and new, added to 
the kindly manner in which the Academy 
has been spoken of in the columns of our 
contemporaries, entitles us, we think, to 
consider that the reforms that have been 
instituted are to the public mind. On 
looking through the press notices in n mass, 
we are struck by their unanimity in welcom¬ 
ing the promise of alertness and actuality. 
AVe shall endeavour to sustain that pro¬ 
mise. Among our private critics opinion 
is divided upon the question of anonymity. 
But here, we might remark, we are ourselves 
in both camps. AVe intend to append 
signatures to articles expressing personal 
sentiments, and to reviews written by 
specialists. 


Tire forthcoming AVinter Exhibition at the 
Boyal Academy will consist exclusively of 
works by the late Lord Leighton. 


Ik an article entitled “The Lyric Poets of 
Greece,” -which appeared in the Academy 
last week, based upoii Mr. Francis Brooks’s 


Greek Lyric Poets , the name of the publisher, 
Mr. David Nutt, was, we regret, unfor¬ 
tunately omitted. 


AVith the publication of the third volume 
of The Principles of Sociology Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Synthetic Philosophy ” comes to 
a close. In a preface, at once touching and 
dignified, Mr. Spencer reviews his grent 
labour. 

“ On looking back [lie writes] over the six- 
and-thirty years which I have passed since the 
■ Synthetic Philosophy ’ was commenced, I am 
surprised at my audacity in undertaking it, 
and still more surprised by its completion. In 
18(H) my small resources had been nearly all 
frittered away in writing and publishing books 
which did not repay their expenses; and I was 
suffering under a chronic disorder, caused by 
over-tax of brain in 1S,V), which, wholly dis¬ 
abling me for eighteen mouths, thereafter 
limited my work to three hours a day, and 
usually to less. How insane my project must 
have seemed to onlookers, may be judged from 
the fact that before the first chapter of the first 
volume was finished, one of my nervous break¬ 
downs obliged me to desist.” 


Mr. SrEN'CER continues: 

“But im prudent courses do not always fail. 
Sometimes a forlorn-hope is justified by the 
event. Though, along with other deterrents, 
many relapses, now lasting for weeks, now for 
months, and once for years, often made me 
despair of reaching the end, yet at length the- 
end is readied. Doubtless in earlier years some 
exultation would have resulted; but as age 
creeps on feelings weaken, and now my chief 
pleasure is in my emancipation. Still there is 
satisfaction in the consciousness that losses, dis¬ 
couragements, and shattered health, huve not 
prevented me from fulfilling the purpose of my 
life.” 

These sentences have a ring unfamiliar in 
our fevered, exorbitant days, when the 
diurnal achievements of most of our literary 
workers are shouted in the market-place. 
Charles Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
form a notable contrast to the hectic, hurried 
side of contemporary literature. 


Mr. Edmvkd Gosse will contribute an 
article on current French Literature to the 
December number of L'osmopolis, and Lady 
Blennerhasset an article on Italian Litera¬ 
ture. A story in German—“ A Shot in the 
Night ”—from the pen of Herr J. J. David, 
will appear in the same review. 


The late Mr. Bala’s Commonplace Book, 
from which ho drew so much curious lore 
and so many apposite allusions and parallels, 
is now being prepared by Mrs. Sala for 
publication. The original volumes will be 
presented to the British Museum. Mr. Sala 
was more arid of facts even than Southey. 

Dr. K. Lextzker will deliver a lecture on 
“Literary Style,” before the Boyal Society 
of Literature, at 4.30 p.m., on AVednesdav, 
December 2. The chair will be taken bv 
Mr. E. A\ r . Brabrook, the vice-president. 

Mr. H. S. Nichols, of Solio-square, in¬ 
forms us that he has become the purchaser of 
the late Prince Louis Lucien Buonaparte’s 
Philological Library.. 


Another of the London daily papers has t 
this week added a literary section to its I 
other regular features. Henceforward the 1 
Morning Post will publish every Thursday ' 
a page of reviews, paragraphs, and announce¬ 
ments of new books. ■* 


The Chronicle makes the interesting an- | 
nouncement that Count Tolstoi, having lately • 
read Mr. Edward Carpenter’s remarkable 
work, Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure, has 
expressed his intention of translating into 
Bussian the chapter entitled “ Modem 
Science.” He has never, he says, read , 
“ anything so strong and so true about the 
thing which is called ‘ Science ’ ” ; and it i 
must be given to his countrymen because. < 
“ it is so necessary for so many' people.” 


Lord Bosebery’s views on the meaning 
of “ symposium ” have been already noticed, 
we trust, by Dr. Murray. In his speech la-t 
week at the Edinburgh Students’ Sym¬ 
posium he inquired a little into the signi¬ 
ficance of the word. 

“Of course,” he remarked, “we know all j 
about Plato; or perhaps we don’t. And, of 
course, we know that if anybody wants to get 
a particularly dull article inserted in a maga¬ 
zine he calls it a symposium about something.” 

This, howevei-, did not exhaust the subject, 
and Lord Bosebery passed to the German 
use of the word. “ The symposiums of 1 
German students,” he continued, “ consist f 
in the consumption, as I understand, of 
oceans of beer, followed by indiseriminating 
duels.” These definitions deserve a place 
with the Pickwickian “ Swarry.” 


Ik this connexion, while remarking on 
new meanings to words, we might quote 
from a correspondent of last week’s Spectator 
a conversation that actually occurred: 

“ Verger (to lady visitor, pointing out his 
colleague): ‘ That is the other werger, mum.' 

"Twig: ‘ Oh, I thought you were the only , 
verger ? ’ ! 

“ Verger: ‘ No, mum; he werges up one side, 
mum, and I werge up the other.’ ” f 


Another new periodical is promised in 
The New Century Review, Which has for sub¬ 
title “ A Monthly International Journal of 
Literature, Polities, Beligion, and Sociology." 
The projectors do not intend, they say, to 
compete with the other reviews so much a- 
to supplement, and, if possible, extend th-ir 
important educational work. Judging front 
the list of contributors, social questions seem 
likely to receive sound attention. The price I 
of The New Century Review will he sixpence, I 
and the first number is to be published on I 
December 18. I 


The name of the author of the f elicito,:e ; 
quatrain written for the monument of the . 
late Prince Henry of Bnttenberg at Balmont 
is not made public. The lines, which are Z 
the metre of “ In Memoriam,” run thus : j 
“ Brief life, in sport and war so keen. 

Mourned by these winds in heath and fir. 

As whore the falling breakers stir 
The palms that crown thy closing scone.” 

Barely are inscriptions of this nature s' 
suitable and distinguished. 
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lx" fhe course' of ' an interview, Dr. ] believe that in aTew years lie will he one of 


* .Robertson Nicoll, who has just returned 
» from his tour in America with Mr. Barrie, ; 

exjtresspd his surprise at .the very few 
ii young literary men — men in age from 
twenty-five to thirty-five — whom he saw 
during his. .travels. “ Practically all the 

* recognised American authors,” ho says, 
r. “ range in age from forty-five to sixty.” 

* Another point he noticed was the nee<l of 
i machinery to introduce American writers to 
k England, similar to that which so success¬ 
fully introduces English writers to America. 

i Dr. Nicoll himself hopes to he remedial in 
this matter. It is, however, extremely 
i likely that whatever of good is produced 
u by American writers does speedily and 
, inevitably reach us. We were not long, 
for example, in hailing Miss Wilkins. 

Tire current number of The Book Buyer, 
just to hand from New York, is mainly 
eulogy of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Barrie. 
Sentimental Tommy has a tinner hold of the 
American public even than of the English ; 
sentiment is less popular here. The Seven 
Seas naturally has fewer readers, since a 
i story is ever preferred to a poem; but Mr. 
' Kipling’s fame extends from the Atlantic to 
fhe Pacific. In The Book Buyer, Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s new poems' are criticised by Mr. 
•" E. ('. Stedman. 


Ix one of the articles devoted to Mr. 
Barrie, we find the record of a number of 
his opinions, expressed in conversation, on 
current literature. Some have singular 
-* interest: 

“I think [he said] Kipling’s Man Who 
Would be Kiity is the best short story in the 
English tongue. Conan Doyle is one of my 
"delights, and I have been a little surprised that 
' you don’t seem to be as fond of QuiHer-Couch, 
-■ -for instance, as we are. There is something 
■’ most fascinating to me in his stories: and, in 
, fact, I like almost everything he writes. He 
[ does a great deal of critical work, you know, 
' mid that is always admirable, I think. It has 
n’.ways seemed to me that, since Stevenson left 
England, ‘ Q ’ has been the man to whom we 
looked for a certain sympathetic quality in 
"work : the attraction is there—it’s not easy to 
jr-.t it in words.” 


Mb. Barrie, after touching on Stevenson 
and living American writers, comes again to 
His English contemporaries: 

“ Among our own younger writers [he con¬ 
tinued] I especially like Maarten Maartens. (I 
always think of him as an English writer, for 
he writes in English, you know.) There is a 
man who writes with the highest ideals—his 
work is thoroughly conscientious always. A 
young English writer who seems to me full of 
promise is H. G. Wells, and Kenneth Grahame 
is another. And let me add a word about 
Harold Frederic. I think his Illumination (as 
it. is called in England) a very fine novel. He 
said once, at a dinner in England, that he 
looked on me as his literary father. I am 
proud of my son. He wants me to teach him 
JS.;otch.” 


Fix-ally, let us quote Mr. Barrie’s estimate 
<r»f his young fellow-countryman who writes 
.under the pseudonym of Benjamin Swift, 
the author of Nancy Noon : “It is a great 
ileal to say,” he remarked, “but I really 


the best-known novelists in England.” We 
congratulate Mr. “ Swift.” 


Mr. Elkin Mathews publishes to-day a 
book entitled- Napoleon's Opera-Glass, by 
Mr. Lew Rosen: a work which gives us 
Napoleon in a new light—as critic and pntron 
of the drama, the friend of playwrights 
and players. The idea first occurred to Mr. 
Rosen when, as private secretary to one of 
the ambassadors at Paris some years ago, 
he had access to letters and archives that 
have never been much examined. 


The Library Committee of the Court of 
Common Council have just granted to Mr. 
W. J. Harvey, the antiquary, the rare 
privilege of access to the records of the 
Corporation of London for historical pur¬ 
poses. The last person to receive the like 
permission was, we believe, Lord Macaulay. 

Tire story of the late Sir John Millais, 
which follows, is told bv a correspondent of 
the Chronicle in the painter’s own words : 

“ I found myself seated one evening at a 
rather grand dinner next to a very pretty 
gushing girl to whom I had not been in¬ 
troduced. She fired into conversation directly 
she had finished her soup, and as it was May, 
began with the inevitable question, ‘ I suppose 
you’ve been to the Academy 't ’ I replied that 
I had. ‘ And did you notice the Millais’ ? 
Didn't you think they were awful daubs “ I 
can't imagine how such things ever get 

hung !-’ She was going on gaily in the 

same strain, while I sat silent, when suddenly 
the amused smiles of those round her, and the 
significant hush, brought her to a sudden stop. 
She coloured rather painfully, and whispered 
to me in a frightened voice, ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
what have I done “ Have I said anything 
dreadful ? Do tell me.’ ‘ Not now,’ I replied; 
‘ eat your dinner in peace, and I’ll toll you by 
and by.’ She did so, rather miserably, vainly 
trying to extract from me at intervals what the 
matter was, and when dessert came I filled up 
her glass with champagne and told her to gulp 
it down very quickly when I counted three. 
She obeyed without protest, and I took the 
opportunity when she couldn’t speak to say. 
‘ Well, 1 am Millais. But let’s be friends ! ’ ” 


The taste for literature in East London in¬ 
creases steadily. Tho Bethnal Green fi-ee 
library now contains some 30,000 volumes, 
and the 7 West Ham Library Notes —a copy of 
which lies before us—records encouraging 
progress in that district. We gather, how¬ 
ever, from the following little scrap of infor¬ 
mation, that literary skill does not always 
accompany literary interest. “ In the lend¬ 
ing library the other day,” it runs, “ the 
following quaint unpunctuated note was 
received : 1 Dear sir kindly send me a book 

in exchange for my wife.’ ” 


Messrs. Keoax, Paul & Co. are about to 
publish a collection of Crimean reminis¬ 
cences, which ought to be of peculiar in¬ 
terest. They take the form of a diary kept 
during the Crimean campaign by the late 
General Sir Charles Windham, who held an 
important command at the Redan. This 
diary is re-enforced by letters written by 
the General to his wife and friends at homo, 
and the whole has been edited by Major 
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Hugh Pearse. Sir William Howard Russell 
contributes an' Introduction full pf personal 
reminiscences of General Windham. At 
the time of the taking of the Redan, Wind¬ 
ham’s strategical policy was somewhat 
severely criticised,-and this book will be 
found to clear up many of the questions 
which then excited military circles. There 
will be a portrait of the writer, and plans 
of the various battles drawn roughly by 
himself. 


From an advance copy of tho thirteenth 
nnnual report of the Scottish Text Society, 
which is to bo presented at the meeting on 
the 27th inst., we gather information of 
a forthcoming publication of considerable 
interest: , . 

“Sometime ago” [says the report] “Lord 
Amherst of Hackney came into possession of a 
MS. of the New Testament supposed to bo in 
Scots. On the request of Lord Lothian, 
President of the Council, Lord Amherst took 
the MS. to tho British Museum for examina¬ 
tion. Dr. Murray, the editor of the English 
Dictionary, who has kindly given the society 
his opinion on the subject, has no doubt that 
this MS. is a Scottish version of Wyckliffe’s 
translation. From specimens of the version 
submitted to Dr. Murray he concludes that it 
may date from 1300 or about that year. The 
MS. contains, besides the text of the New 
Testament, an Introduction to each book and 
a long Prologue to tho Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans. Appended are ‘ Epistles of ye 
Auld Testament quhilk ar red in the Kirk 
apono ccrtan dayes of ye loir,’ over forty in 
number. Lord Amherst, has very kindly 
consented to the publication of the MS. by tlie 
society, and the council has resolved to issue 
the work to the members. The transcription of 
the MS. has been liegun by Mr. Hughes- 
Hughes of the British Museum, and it will, bo 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Walter Gregor.” 


The next volume of the New Irish 
Library, edited by Sir Chnrles Gavan 
Duffy, will be published in a few days 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Bishop Boyle : a, 
Biographical and Historical Study, is the 
title of the work,' and the .author is Mr- 
Michael MacDonagh. 

I 

One does not quite know whether to 
commiserate with gallant little Wules on 
her immunity from the attentions of the 
provincial school of novelists, or whether tp 
congratulate her. Possibly she has been 
sitting by and sulking while Miss Barlow 
was re-discovering Ireland, and Mr. Barrie 
and “ Ian Mnclnren ,r were exploiting 
Scotland; possibly she has not. Any 
way, her escape is now cut off. Mr. Stock 
informs us that he is about to publish a 
volume of sketches of Welsh village-life in 
the last generation, written “on tho linns of 
Mr. Barrie’s Scottish tales.” Tho title is 
Gwen and Gwladys. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. will publish at an 
early date The Mystic Flowery Land, a work 
on China, by Mr. Chnrles J. H. Ilalcombe, 
late of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
China, and author of “ Tales of Far 
Cathay.” The volume will be illustrated 
by numerous reproductions from photo¬ 
graphs, and several coloured pictures. 
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In a letter, to the Worcestershire Chronicle, 
the Rev. G. M. Franklin, Rector of Ripley, 
Bruce County, Ontario, writes as follows 
concerning Thomas Carlyle’s sister: 

“ Mrs. Robert Hanning, the ‘ Janet Carlyle ’ 
of Froude’s Reminiscences (my much-beloved 
mother-in-law), is keeping in excellent health 
for a lady who passed her eighty-third birthday 
on July 18 last. She is now the last of the 
Carlyles, and a melancholy interest attaches to 
her. Her present residence is at Comely Bank 
Farm, near Oakville, in Halton County, Ontario, 
the home of Mrs. John R. Leslie, her eldest 
daughter... . She passes most of her time in her 
own .room, re-reading many of her brother’s 
works, certain favourite religious authors, and 
her Bible.” 


Mr. Anderson Graham's novel, The Red 
Seam, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. It is a study of 
rustic border-life, before railway trains or 
cheap trips were invented; when the people 
still kept their “merry nights,” and other 
observances ; and cocking and ratting and 
badger-baiting were amusements of rich 
and poor. How far Mr. Anderson Graham 
has succeeded in making a vivid transcrip¬ 
tion of this varied life wo shall be more 
qualified to say on a future occasion. 


A contemporary' asks very pertinently if 
Mr. Quiller Couch is not ill-advised in 
taking the title Poems and Ballads for his new 
volume. 

“ Not,” it says, “ that there can be any 
property, literary or commercial, in these 
simple, necessary words; but for this genera¬ 
tion, at all events, the mere ring of the 
syllables most recall Mr. Swinburne.” 

This is so. With “ Poems ” as a title no 
one can quarrel; and a glance at the British 
Museum catalogue will show how many 
writers have employed it; but no sooner is 
another word allied to it than complications 
begin. Mr. Quiller Couch is inventive 
enough to find a more characteristic title. 


Before deciding upon so important a 
step as removal into larger premises, the 
directors of the Authors’ Club, now situate 
in Whitehall-court, are inquiring into the 
views of individual members. An answer 
is asked from each to the two following 
questions: “Are you in favour of moving? 
In what quarter of London would you wish 
the future club-house to be situated ? ” 


The popularity of Messrs. Macmillans’ 
Peacock Novels, with their very charming 
pictures, has produced rivals. From a new 
firm of publishers — Messrs. Service and 
Faton—wo have received the first of a series 
of half-crown illustrated-reprints of standard 
fiction. Jane Eyre leads off, and Esmond 
and Hypatia are to follow immediately. 
Charlotto Bronte’s story has the assistance 
of Mr. F. H. Townsend’s pencil, but we 
cannot consider the drawings equal to his 
best work. The extraordinary merit of 
some of his illustrations to Thomas Love 
Peacock is hardly approached ; nor is the 
printing of the blocks as sharp as it might 
be. The general appearance of the book 
is honest and attractive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s Mother.” 

London: Nov. 16. 

May I be allowed to protest against a 
sentence in the article on “ Ben Jonson’s 
Lyrics” in your issue of Novomber 14? 
Of the famous epitaph on Mary Lady 
Pembroke, the writer says, “It is impos¬ 
sible to believe, in spite of any evidence, 
that these verses were not written by 
Jonson.” The mere ipse dirit cannot bo 
allowed to decide the question, especially 
when it is remembered that the rival 
claimant for the poem was in many wavs 
hardly less great than Jonson himself. 
What is the evidence? To me, as to 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, it appears “ convinc¬ 
ing” for William Browne of Tavistock. 
The lines wore not printed as Jonson’s 
during his lifetime. They are not found 
in the collection of Underwoods discovered 
among his papers at his death. They 
were first ascribed to him as late as 1756, 
by one Peter Whalley, LL.B., who said that 
they were “ universally assigned to our 
author.” Thore is no corroboration for 
this statement. The lines had twice appeared 
in print before—anonymously in Osborne’s 
Memoirs of King James (1658), and also in 
the Poems of Lord Pembroke and Sir Benjam in 
Rudgard (1660). This book, uncritically 
edited by the younger Donne, contains many 
poems which are certainly neither Pembroke’s 
nor Rudyard’s. Browne’s claim is primarily- 
based on the facts that the poem appears with 
his name appended in a MS. of the middle 
of the sixteenth century at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and that it is included in the collec¬ 
tion of his miscellaneous pieces in Lans- 
downe MS. 777. In both places it has a 
second and much inferior stanza, as follows: 

“ Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name: for after days 
Some kind woman bom as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and hor tomb.” 

We have also the direct testimony- of 
Aubrey in favour of Browne’s authorship. 
A passage from the History of Wiltshire, to 
this effoct, is frequently quoted, but while 
turning over the Aubrey MSS. in the 
Bodleian the other day- I came upon a 
further memorandum on the subject. 

“ An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Counte3se of 
Pembroke, in print somewhere, by Will Browne, 
who wroto y® Pastoralls (whom Will. Earle of 
Pembroke preferred to bo Tutor to y® first 
Earle of Carnarvon [Dormer], which was worth 
to him 5 or £0,000. He bought £300 per 
annum land from old Jack Markham.)” 

This is followed by the first stanza only 
of the epitaph. Perhaps Mr. Hazlitt is 
right in his conjecture that the second may 
have been added by the Countess’s son, Lord 
Pembroke ; but on tho other hand the in¬ 
ability- to sustain his pitch is very charac¬ 
teristic of Browne. Mr. Gordon Goodwin, 
in his Muses’ Library edition of Browne’s 
poems, mentions another striking bit of 
evidence. In some linos to tho Countess’s 
grandson, Lord Herbert of Cardiff, Browne 


himself claims to have written an epitaph 
upon her. He says : 

“ And since my weak and saddest verse 
Was worthy thought thy grandom’s herse, 
Accept of this! ” 

Against all this array of evidence, what 
have we to put? The subjective certainty 
of the writer of your article that old Peter 
Whalley was right! Now, I would ask 
him, “ Is that certainty anything more than 
the effect of his habitual association of the 
lines with Jonson’s name?” To me, splendid 
as they are, they do not appear particularly 
Jonsonian. Jonson has brave qualities, but 
the neatness, the music, and the easy flow of 
the epitaph could only spring from one of 
his rarer moods. And if proof is required 
that Browne could come within measurable 
distance of such work, I would ask atten¬ 
tion to the following: 

“ IN OBITTTM MARITAS SUAE. 

“ May ! be thou never graced with birds that 
sing, 

Nor Flora’s pride! ' 

In thee all flowers and roses spring. 

Mine only died.” 

Surely one can conceive that the man who 
wrote this might have flamed forth, for once, 
into the greater poem. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Brighton: Nov. 13. 

The writer of the interesting article on 
“Ben Jonson’s Lyrics” in your last number, 
in quoting the famous epitaph, “ Under¬ 
neath this sable horse,” avers that, in 
spite of any evidence to the contrary-, it is 
“ impossible ” to believe that^any one but 
Jonson wrote the poem in question. It is 
now, I believe, a generally accepted fact 
that it is the work of Browne. That he is 
in any way the poetical peer of old Ben, I 
should be the last to pretend. But the 
claims of the author of Britannia's Pastorals 
and Keats’s master, merit, surely, no small 
consideration. To cite the evidence ia 
support of his authorship of the epitaph is 
merely to recapitulate that adduced by Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin and Mr. Quiller Couch. 
The principal points are as follows. The 
poem does not appear in any edition of Bea 
Jonson until that of 1756. Aubrey, in his 
Natural History of Wiltshire ( circa 1660\ 
assigns it to Browne; and in a MS. 
belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, which 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth 
century-, it is signed “ William Browne.” 
As tradition is Jonson’s only title of claim, 
and as what I have quoted in support of 
Browne’s is by no means exhaustive of the 
evidence to be produced in its favour, your 
contributor will, no doubt, see that the 
“ impossibility ” in question is hardly e x¬ 
clusive. X 


Dubois’ Timbuctoo. 

London: Nov. 16. 

In the notice of this work in last week? 
Academy it is stated that since UartY* 
visit no one has reached Timbuctoo ail 
returned to tell the tale, except M. Bubo.-. 
The writer has evidently- overlooked th:- 
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expedition of Dr. Oscar Lenz, the -well- 
known African traveller, who, in 1879, 
resided three weeks in the place, and wrote 
a big book on the subject (Tmbuctoo, Jteiee 
durch Morocco, die Sahara und den Sudan ; 
2 yols. ; Leipzig, 1884 ; 2nd ed., 1892). 
The oversight is the more remarkable, that 
there is a Trench translation of this work, 
issued in 1886. 

In the same notice the writer states that 
“Jene was built by no Negroid race, but 
by the Songhois, who migrated from Egypt 
across all the Sudan 1200 years ago,” 
The Songhois (read Sony hay, pronounced 
Sonrhay) are, however, a distinctly Negroid 
people of Negro speech, true aborigines of 
West Sudan, though ranging eastwards to 
Asben. The tradition of a migration from 
Egypt arose from the story of a mythical 
ZCi el-Yemeni, who is supposed to have 
passed from Arabia (Yemen), through 
Egypt to Sudan, where he founded the 
Songhay kingdom about 600 a.d. 

A. H. Keaxe. 


DRAMA. 


I S it a paradox - that while actors and 
actresses are in the public eye and the 
. public mouth, and are socially lien rue —if 
one may ssty so without snobbishness—to a 
degree they have never achieved before, 
their art should be declared very much on 
the wane ? I speak of England exclusively, 
of course. The greater fame or notoriety is 
explained by the Press and the vast increase 
in the number of "playgoers. The social 
question ought not to arise, no doubt: it 
should be a matter of individual qualities. 
But it is absurd to pretend that English 
society is governed by the rational principle 
of exclusive regard to personal qualities : it 
is notorious that it is not so; that people are 
courted socially for reasons that should be 
socially irrelevant, and that among other 
people eminent actors, qu& eminent actors, 
are in some demand. A broadening of view 
has influenced the matter in two ways 
mutually operative: in a wider social in¬ 
clusiveness, and in the attraction to the stage 
in larger numbers than formerly of people 
of education and breeding. One remembers, 
no doubt, names of players of past ages 
who were socially in request. In the more 
artistic England of the Stuarts Kynaston 
v-as a favourite of Court ladies, and Betterton 
went with his wife to Whitehall. But they 
were rare exceptions; nowadays the inclu¬ 
siveness affects a considerable number. Yery 
well—the matter is somewhat tiresomely 
vial let public eminence and social favour 
if 6 .f’ T - nn ^ e ^’-' R -the ar t on the wane? And 
- 1 , 18 ’ as it is commonly asserted, is the 
coincidence a paradox ? Frankly, I think 
„ • ,, , English upper and “ upper- 

<1 pi; • ses —there is something strangely 

vo ® ^ , m ^i® last expression—are, if 
neculio^f^ 8m ®H section, composed of a 
It is o ^ 80 \ 1 , < ^ an 4 timid respectability. 

the 6Xee H en t feature, and I am sure 
the clever people who abuG - ----- - 

V 1 were it to disaimi 
to crayer 
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people who abuse it would miss it 
ear, as a back- 
But I am also 
it inimical to the 


But however all these things may be, 
there is no question whatever that if the art 
of acting has not declined, it has alto¬ 
gether changed its method. The school of 
“ natural ” acting has revolutionised it. At 
the first, an essential of the art was declama¬ 
tion. That was a necessity : the conditions 
of presentment, the throng of young bloods 
on the stage, the shrill orange-girls in ‘the 
pit, the raucous brawlers—all this made 
declamation imperative. As these conditions 
changed, and as—in my firm belief—the 
English grew less imaginative and generally 
duller, a demand for “natural” acting, for 
the repetition of the familiar, grew and 
grew. It has been supplied, even to its 
logical conclusion. For there seems to be a 
prevailing impression that a stage manner 
which would be unnoticeable in a drawing¬ 
room is all the art of acting. I think that 
more causes than those I have named have 
contributed to this effect — some of them 
would take the searcher rather deeply into 
national character and habits—in any case, 
I find the effect exceeding stupid. Frankly, 
do not you? “Natural” acting, when it is 
really acting, may be delightful. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, being an actor and under¬ 
standing the subtle points of his art, is 
delightful. But the crowd of amiable 
young men and women who are nothing 
but smiles and chiffon and patent-leather— 
is it not too dull for words ? The older 
style lingers, possibly in a debased form, in 
melodramas, and that is one reason why 
they are dear to me. 


I am far from denying that we have 
several excellent actors and actresses on 
our stage. I think I should lack the 
courage if I had the belief. But they are 
— almost without exception — so far in¬ 
fluenced by modern conditions of their art, 
and also of character generally, that their 
ability is mainly for comedy. It is, there¬ 
fore, a little awkward that there are no 
contemporary comedies for them to play in. 
It is a truism to say that Sir Henry Irving 
is at his best in comedy. The same is true 
of Mr. Alexander, of Mr. Tree — can one 
think of any eminent actor of whom it is 
not true ? For my part I can think only of 
Mr. Herbert Waring, who has a genuinely 
tragic force, and who is something lacking 
in humour. We have several capable and 
delightful actresses, but are they not all at 
their best rather in comedy than in pathos ? 
I say pathos because we have more frequent 
examples of this than of tragedy in a full 
sense. I risk heresy and expect support 
in affirming it even of Miss Ellen Terry. 
The fact is that the tone of the modem 
world requires suppression of all signs of 
feeling, and a determined cultivation of 
superficial satire and “cynicism.” And 
eminent actors and actresses, as I said, 
live much in the world. I do not mean, 
of course, that to be a good actor of 
tragedy an actor needs to be, in private life, 
a man of tremendous passions and boiling 
feelings. That is absurd, and all tradition 
is against it. But 1 think that a private 
atmosphere which negatives all expression 
of feeling must make that expression on the 
stage extremely difficult. And I wonder if 


we should appreciate that feeling, were it to 
see ? I wonder very much. 

As a slight illustration of the latter point, 
I noticed at the Lyric the other evening, 
where “ The Manxman ” was being played, 
that the occasional glimpses of humour in 
the unfortunate Pete, and the general idea of 
humour in the character of an old hypocrite, 
the father of poor Pete’s wife, seemed to meet 
with a more genuine response than Pete’s 
heroism, and manliness, and generosity, and 
pathos. The applause in the latter instances 
was, to be sure, loud enough, but my im¬ 
pression was that it was less ready than the 
occasional laughter. As for the play itself, 
it is not, I think, a good one. When I read 
the novel I thought that the sentiment— 
somewhat, so to say, a little too showy and 
hollow for much pleasure in reading—would 
serve very well in melodrama. But there 
was really too much of it. A rapid douche 
of sentiment is veiy well; to wallow in it for 
hours is wearisome. That wonderful Pete! 
His rollicking camaraderie, his loyalty, his 
honesty, his simple wisdom, his tenderness, 
his great sack of virtues! And the worst 
was that there was no bold villainy for a 
foil to him. The villain, Philip, was mean 
enough for anything, but he was a feeble, 
shilly-shallying, melancholy villain. His 
frankly debauched cousin, Boss, was sympa¬ 
thetic in comparison. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
Pete had enough skill and rather too much 
colour. Miss Maud Jeffrevs was charming 
throughout, and acted well in the earlier 
part of the play. The Philip was quite bad, 

I am sorry to say. 


The only other event to chronicle is the 
production of Mr. Malcolm Watson’s 
“ Haven of Content ” on Tuesday after¬ 
noon, at the Garrick. A play for players. 
It is cleverly constructed, and the dialogue 
is adequate, but both plot and dialogue 
were somewhat remote, now and then, 
from the workaday world, a fact of which 
I should be the last person to complain in 
any play ; it is, however, rather more appro¬ 
priate to an idyll than to a sort of senti¬ 
mental satire, as was “ The Haven of 
Content.” It was very creditably acted; 
nobody being very remarkable, but almost 
everybody working with carefulness and 
skill. 


The sole production—so far announced— 
to which one looks forward very much is 
Miss Elizabeth Bobins’s production of 
“ Little Eyolf ” at the Avenue, on the after¬ 
noons of the 23rd to the 27th. It is cer¬ 
tainly of the most interesting of Ibsen’s 
plays, and as certainly caviare to the general. 
A curious play — made up of emotional 
realism and of a vein of symbolism. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s part of the Bat-wife is 
only a few lines, but they are effective lines. 
Miss Bobins will be the Asta and Miss 
Aehurch the Eita. The men’s names are 
less familiar to me ; I hope the best of them. 
Neither Allmers nor Borgheim is an easy 
part for a conventional actor. Master 
Stuart Dawson, who is distinguished among 
stage children—that irritating race—for ex¬ 
ceptional cleverness, will be Little Evolf. 

G.”S. S. 
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MUSIG. - 


M B.' HENSCHEL no longer stylos liis 
concerts “ The London Symphony,” 
hut merely “ Henschol Concerts. ” • The 
change is a sensible one; on the inside 
page! of the programme - book, however, 
the old - titlo is still retained. Brahms’ 
Symphony in 0 minor, No. 1, has long been 
a favourite of Mr. Henschel, and lie con¬ 
ducts it in an cable and-sympathetic manner. 
But I - do wish lie would not show so clearly 
how. much lie enjoys'the music; he has 
able men. under him who do not want 
musing up like the riion in Bishop’s chorus. 
If I am not mistaken, Mr. Henschel made 
his dfh'ut as a conductor in this symphony, 
and his love for it has not in any wav cooled 
down; this is, however, not surprising, for 
tlie work is truly great. Smetana’s Sym¬ 
phonic. I’ocm, ‘ Richard III.,” did not 
prove' a 'very, interesting novelty The 
programme-book informed readers that the 
composer left “no notes explanatory of the 
meaning of tlie music.” And these notes 
failing, I had to content myself witli those 
of the music, hut confess that the im¬ 
pression I received was most indefinite, and 
therefore unsatisfactory. Mr. Henschel and 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang a delightful 
duet from Goetz’ “Taming of the Shrew” 
which set me, and probably many others, 
pondering why that opera has been shelved 
for so many years. Mile. Adele nus der 
Ohe played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat with 
great taste and refinement. Tlie work does 
not suit her; she ought to give a recital 
and show what she can do with Beethoven, 
Schumann, and, if I mistake not, especially 
Chopin. - 

■ The Palace concert on Saturday afternoon 
must not be forgotten. ■ Mr. Manns lingers 
somewhat too lovingly over the beauties of 
the Andante of tlie Unfinished Symphony, 
hut for all that he gave a remarkably fine 
performance of the work. Mr. F. Cliffo 
conducted the Violin Concerto which he 
wroto for the recent Norwich Festival; the 
solo part was fairly well interpreted by M. 
Tivadar Nachez. The music is thoroughly 
good, for the most part attractive, but never 
great. - M. Vincent d’Indy’s “ Enchanted 
Forest,” produced at this concert, I shall 
presently notice in speaking of M. 
Lamoureux. 


L Dvorak’s Symphonic Poem, “The Water 
Fay,” was the novelty lit the Promenade 
Concert in the evening. The composer has 
revealed the programme of his music, hut it 
is so unpootical, that, in spite of all his 
clever handling of themes and striking 
orchestration, the end comes ns a relief; 
one is all the while speculating ns to what 


particular stage in the story the music is 
illustrating. Tone - poems are frequently 
unsatisfactory. .Smetana, for instance, 
gives no programme, and Dvorak too de¬ 
tailed a one. The latter with his “ baby ” 
music would almost seem to have furnished 
a brilliant caricature of the ultra-realistic 
tendencies of some modern composers. But I 
fear ho was in earnest. Even Beethoven, 
in spite of his wise canon, was tempted 
to write the “ bird ” and “ storm ” music- 
in the “Pastoral.” Mr. Wood gave an 
exceeding!}- fine rendering of Dvorak’s 
difficult work, and also of the Overture 
to Goetz’ opera already mentioned. 


M. Lamouueux’s programmes contain 
standard symphonies, favourite Wagner ex¬ 
cerpts, and various French novelties. I think 
he might have given n little more of Berlioz 
and a little less of Wagner. Of the latter 
composer’s music, the conductor is an enthu¬ 
siast, and his readings are interesting ; hut 
he cannot hope to rival Itichter—French 
music, however, he conducts to perfection, 
and an important work by the great French 
master would have' been particularly wel¬ 
come. The name of Cesar Franck on the 
first programme excited curiosity, hut it 
was disappointing to find that only the 
Symphonic Prelude to the second part' of 
his sacred Cantata “Redemption” was to 
he given. If Franck is ns great a 
composer as his pupils assert, then lie 
should not ho introduced in this scrappy 
fashion. But to make matters worse, the 
description of the music in the programme- 
hook did not tall}- with tho version per¬ 
formed, so that confusion reigned supreme. 
I therefore defer notice of the composer 
until I have heard his Symphony in D on 
Thursday afternoon. 


M. Vincent d’Indy’s Symphonic Legend, 
“ Tho Enchanted Forest,” was the novelty 
on Tuesday. The composer, who studied 
for some time under Franck, has written 
several works of large proportions. At Iris first 
visit, M. Lamoureux introduced an excerpt 
from d’Indy’s “Wallenstein,” which was 
bright, clever, and effectively scored. La Foret 
Enchanter, after Uhland’s ballad, “Harald,” 
is programme music of a reasonable kind ; 
the poem gives sufficient clue to the varying 
moods of the music, and one troubles little 
about tho details of Harnld’s adventures in 
the forest. ■ I would not say that it is nil 
inspired composition, hut it contains such 
thoughtful subject matter, skilful workman¬ 
ship, and particularly picturesque orchestra¬ 
tion, that one feels favourably impressed 
towards the composer. A most finished 
rendering under M. Lamoureux deserves 
special record. Mr. Manns, as mentioned 
last week, was actually tlie first to give it. 


M. - Lamoi'icevx played Beethoven’s Pas¬ 
toral Symphony on Monday, and Schumann's, 
in C on Tuesday. In these .works he, oh 
course, challenges direct comparison with 
other eminent '-conductors, notably Mr. ’ 
Manns and Richter. I admired to the full- 
the lino tone of the players, the wonderful 
enmnble, the effective manner in which the’ 
orchestra was grouped, also the life, fresh¬ 
ness, and refinement of the readings; still, 
the Frenchman does not come up to the high » 
level of the conductors named. Hichter in- 
Beethoven, Mr. Manns in Schumann, are' 
greater than Lamoureux. The first move¬ 
ment of the “ Pastoral , ,f and the Scherzo 
and Finale of the Schumann, were the most 
satisfactory. There, was a certain per¬ 
ceptible effort to make points- in the 
Beethoven which. robbed especially the' 
second movement of some of its reposeful 
beauty. And then the opening movement of 
the Schumann was given at too rapid and 
excited a rate ; ■ the composer marked it 
Allegro ma non trap/To. 

I must refer generally next week to the. 
programmes of Wednesday and Thursday, 
but would now add a few lines about Cesar 
Franck's Symphony in P, performed for the 
first time in England on Thursday aftemoon.- 
The work was produced at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire only tho year before the composer’s 
death, and, therefore, probably represents a 
late period of his artistic career. It has uo 
npuK number. In form the Symphony follows 
to some extent the old classical lines, yet it 
differs from them sufficiently to give to the 
music a certain independence. Uncommon 
is the word which best describes the music; 
for though certain influences may be traced, 
it has a distinct cachet of its own. The first 
and last movements, perhaps, impress one 
more by their interesting developments 
and effective orchestral colouring than 
hv the netunl subject matter; in thi* 
case, however, I feel first impressions 
to he highly dangerous. The middle 
movement, a curious nnd clever amalga¬ 
mation of slow movement and Scherzo 
at once makes its effect. The attempt to 
reduce the number of movements of a 
Symphony from four to three deserves 
special note. The general tendency of 
modern composers is to add rather than the 
reverse. By the way, was not the Mu** n 
xein ? motive of Beethoven’s last Quartet in 
F runnirig in the composer's head when 
penned the principal theme of his Symphony * 
The work, which occupies in performanv 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, was mo-: 
admirably interpreted by M. Lamoureux and 
his gallant men. The French conductor 
deserves the best thanks of Ungli-h 
musicians for introducing to their notice s 
Symphony of more than passing inter.-:. 
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SCIENvCE. 


T HE completion of Mr.- Herbert Spencer’s 
life-work on the system of synthetic 
; philosophy is a cause for congratulation not 
• only to himself hut to the nation. The 
nation, as a whole, may not appreciate it 
at its full worth, but- for those who have 
understanding it will ever remain as a 
great- memorial of study, and a valuable 
a contribution to the classics of the world. 

; - Mr.' Spencer's position 'in - the modern 

evolutionary series has never' hedn strictly 
1 defined. He is of it, and at the same time 
above it. In the' Hi at or;/ of Frolntion from 
‘ Thales to Huxley', however, by Edward 
i Clodd, which Mr. Grant Richards is shortly 
» to publish, we understand that a somewhat 
, startling fact will be for the first time 
brought to light. -This- is no less than a 
demonstration, backed • by documentary 
evidence, that Mr. Spencer had anticipated 
the evolutionary theory of Darwin and 
■ ‘Wallace, as applied to living and non-living 
; organisms, by at least a year. Whether 
this statement will revive the fierce con¬ 
troversy about priority remains to be seen. 


' ' The Royal Society medals have this 
• year been awarded as follows:—Copley 
i medal: Prof. Karl Gegenbaur, of Heidel¬ 
berg (Author of the 6 'mndrim der veryleieh- 
enden Jttwtomie), for Ms researches in com¬ 
parative anatomy and the history of' the 
vertebrate skeleton; Rumford medals: Profs. 
Lenard trad Rdntgen, for their investigations 
i of the phenomena produced outside a highly 
^exhausted, vacuum tube through • which 
•electrical discharge is taking place (the so- 
oalled cathode and X rays; Royal medals: 
Sir Archibald Geikie, E.R.S., for contribu¬ 
tions to geology, and Prof. VernOn Boys, 
for the invention of quartz fibres and other 
extremely delicate measuring implements 
■associated with his name; Davy medal: 
l'rof. Henri Moissan, the famous French 
metallurgist, for researches into the treat¬ 
ment of refractory metals in the electric 
furnace and for the isolation of fluorine; 
Darwin medal: Prof. Grassi, of Rome, for 
important discoveries on matters relating to 
Darwinian speculations. 


The names of Profs.' Lenard, Rdntgen, 
and Moissan, all of whom have come much 
before the public during the past year in 
connexion with their researches, invest this 
list with an unusually wide interest. The 
work of Mr. Vernon Boys, though less well 
known, is equally calculated to attract 
popularity. ' As an experimenter he is 
almost unrivalled for exquisite delicacy' of 
manipulation and ingenuity in contriving 
delicate’ instruments, as evidenced by his 
successful demonstrations of the speed of , 
riile-bullefs and the air-waves they created. 


As announced a week or two ago, the list 
»£ those recommended for election into the 
Council of the Royal Society for 1897 does 
not contain the name of Lord Rayleigh 
among the secretaries. In his place Prof. 
Arthur Rucker is proposed. For the rest 
the officials remain unchanged, hut on the 
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council as a whole there is a perfect inunda¬ 
tion, ,o£ new blood. The following list of 
new members constitutes the entire council, 
with the exception of six: Prof. Grylls 
Adams, Prof. Clifford Allbutt, Prof. R. B. 
Clifton, Mr. Tliiselton-Dyer, C.M.G., Prof. 
Ewing, Prof. Greenhill, Prof. Meldola, Prof. 
William Ramsav, Lord Walsingham, and 
Prof.. W. F. R. Weldon. It is a highly 
representative selection, if a little over¬ 
weighted with professorial attributes. 

It is not the least of the points of differ¬ 
ence between this earth and the planet 
Mars, that the aeutest observers of the 
latter are those -who seo- double. The so- 
called canals of Mars, first described by 
Schiaparelli, have almost all revealed them¬ 
selves, at one time or another, as double 
lines enclosing a space, a fact which leads 
Mr. Lowell, of Arizona, and other prominent 
observers of Mars, to suppose that the 
visible lines are due to vegetation along 
the hanks of the canals, the waterways 
themselves being invisible. This sounds 
plausible enough, hut the calculations as to 
size rendered possible by our proximity to 
the planet open up some points of difficulty. 
The space between the visible lines is m 
many cases from 150 to 200 miles broad, 
and it is almost as inconceivable that the 
Martians should require a duplicate system 
of canals so relatively close together, as it 
is that the canals themselves should he of 
such an enormous breadth. If they he, 
what, we wonder, is the size of the shipping 
in Mars, and where would he the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain ? 

Another puzzling point about these 
markings on our nearest planetary neigh¬ 
bour is that the “oases,” or junction points 
of the canals, are not infrequently doubled 
also. Reason can supply an explanation 
for the doubling in the ease of the straight 
lines, hut not in that of the round spots at 
which they meet. Beyond the possibility 
of a doubly refracting atmosphere, like 
Iceland spar, it is difficult to suggest any 
way in which a visible patch 250 miles in 
diameter could suddenly double itself and 
become two such patches side by side. 
Yet many observers have noted the occur¬ 
rence of this phenomenon, and the telegram 
received last week from M. Flammarion, 
to tho effect that the familiar “Trivium 
Charontis” (formerly known as “ Oude- 
man’s sea”) had suddenly adopted the 
double appearance as seen from his 
observatory at Juvisy, added nothing to 
our general knowledge. It is tantalising 
to see so much and understand so little of 
what goes on in Mars. Mr. Francis Galton, 
in his Fortnightly article, takes up the view, 
decidedly flattering to ourselves, that these 
gigantic operations are designed as signals 
to the earth, based upon an elaborate 
Morse code. If so, Mars, with superior 
telescopes, might regard our railway systems 
as replies. j 


Nobody seems to have known anything 
about Prof. Koch’s mission to the Cape 
until that gentleman had actually landed in 
this country. There are English bacterio¬ 
logists quite competent to investigate the 




cause of rinderpest, and, indeed, all the 
important work on the subject done up to 
now has been done by Englishmen, so that 
there must be some cryptic reason for the 
employment of two German savants which 
has not yet come to light. The British 
Medical Journal hinted that an invitation 
from the Cape had been previously sent to 
our own Government and declined, in which 
case the more shame to our own Government. 
On the other hand, the Pall Mall Gazette's 
account of the matter was that Dr. Koch was 
sent by Germany on its own initiative; a 
likely enough suggestion, but apparently 
unfounded. 


■ The loud-speaking telephone has been a 
fait accompli for some time past, and may be 
seen or heard any day at a certain office in 
"Westminster. From the point of view of 
practical utility it will probably achieve about 
the same measure of success as Prof. Gray’s 
“ Telautograph,” which is not saying much. 
The record for telephonic communication 
on the grand scale is held by Chicago, 
which, during tho recent celebrations to 
commemorate tho great fire, suspended a 
gigantic transmitter over one of the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares, and allowed the cheers 
of the procession and the hrass hands to he 
heard simultaneously in all the great cities 
of tho Union. 


The Royal College' of Physicians has 
decided, not unwisely, to include a study 
of bacteriology in the course to be followed 
henceforth bv medical students. The pro¬ 
posal when first made called forth a great 
deal of opposition and was regarded as 
revolutionary; but in face of the leading 
position which germ culture now holds as a 
means of diagnosis, and also as bearing 
upon the etiology of diseases, the change 
could not rationally have been delayed. 
Nobody expects the already hard-worked, 
student to busy himself With original re¬ 
searches among unknown bacteria, but it 
would he absurd for him to remain ignorant 
of salient facts and methods to which even 
the newspnper reader now turns for explana¬ 
tion of certain well-known morbid pheno¬ 
mena. Without this elementary knowledge 
it is inqrossible to understand, or to treat 
scientifically, most of the commoner forms 
of disease. • 


Speaking of bacteria, the medical journals 
report that Mr. Hankin, who has been for 
some time engaged in studying the cholera 
epidemics of India, has succeeded very 
ingeniously in winning the native priests 
over to his side. Playing . down to their 
belief in the mischievous operation of Kali, 
ho showed them under tho microscope the 
innumerable hosts of agents through whom 
the goddess worked, and demonstrated by 
what observances and charms (disinfectants) 
their activity could he frustrated. It should 
he mentioned that Mr. Hankin finds in tho 
ancient rites observed during cholera out¬ 
breaks a genuine idea of enforcing cleanli¬ 
ness and isolation by means of religious 
authority, and-liis purpose has been to foster 
this so far as it tends towards real utility, 
and to amend it where it does not. 

H. 0. M. 

e 
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CAMBRIDGE LETTER. 

The meeting in the Guildhall, in support of 
the establishment of a Cambridge House 
for South London, may deservedly be 
regarded as the chief event of the present 
term. The Bishop of Durham’s eloquent 
appeal to Cambridge men will not easily 
be forgotten: 

“ If any love for Cambridge, if any faith in 
Cambridge, if any knowledge of the temper of 
Cambridge students gave weight to his words, 
he did most confidently ask them to strengthen 
one another according to their powers, and 
particularly in inspiring devotion to the service 
of their fellow men.” 

Not less striking was Mr. Balfour’s 
enthusiastic address to “ the young men 
of Cambridge of to-day.” Altogether it 
was a notable meeting, and the success of 
the Bishop of Rochester’s project is now 
assured. It was resolved that the generous 
offer of the Trinity Settlement Committee 
should be accepted, and that a committee 
should be appointed to confer with them 
for the re-organisation of Trinity Court as a 
Cambridge House, and its administration 
upon the proposed basis. 

Of less general interest was Dr. Swete’s 
public lecture on “ The Bull Apostolicee 
Cures." The Regius Professor’s pronounce¬ 
ment has been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Bowes. 

“ For the moment,” he concluded, “ isolation 
seems to be the lot both of the English nation 
and of tho English Church. There are worse 
things than isolation. It is better than an 
unsound or perilous alliance ;. it may oven 
develop resources and powers which an alliance, 
or tho hope of an alliance, might'have crippled 
or wrecked. . . . Borne has spoken her last 
word, and has spoken in vain.” 

The specially appointed Syndicate is hard 
at work on its report to the Senate with 
reference to the admission of women to the 
University. The report is being eagerly 
awaited by all parties. The best friends 
of the women’s cause are anxious that the 
women should not wreck their chances by 
a fool-hardy attempt to win full member¬ 
ship of the Senate. They will bo acting 
wisely if they accept, with gratitude, what¬ 
ever is offered, leaving greater concessions 
to the future. 

Before long the University may feel 
itself called upon to establish a diploma, 
for external students, “ inqdying definite 
courses of work to be accomplished partly 
through the Local Lectures and partty 
through the Local Examinations, especially 
the Higher Local.” Mr. R. D. Roberts, 
secretary for Local Lectures, urges this in 
his report to the Local Lectures and Exam¬ 
inations’ Syndicate, and a suggestion has 
been made that a new degree (e.g., “ A.A.” 
— i.e., Associate in Arts) might be found 
more serviceable than a mere certificate or 
diploma. If its prestige were maintained, 
it would be sought after by many deserving 
students, more especially women students, 
throughout the country. 

The appointment of Dr. Ryle, of King’s 
College, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, as 
President of Queens’, has given great 
satisfaction; it was understood that his 


election to the vacant Headship should not 
necessitate his resignation of the professor¬ 
ship. The finances of Queens’ College are 
not in a flourishing condition. 

The sad intelligence has reached tho 
University of the death of John Edward 
Gray, B.A., scholar of King’s College, 
Harkness Scholar, aged 22 years; he died 
on November 8, on his arrival at Naples, 
whither ho had gone to occupy a University 
table at the Zoological Station. The term 
has been saddened by many losses, none 
sadder than this. 

Y. 


PARIS LETTER. 


F OR the past month the world of lotters 
here has been almost exclusively 
occupied with the correspondence of Victor 
Hugo and George Band, and promises for 
some little time to think of nought else. 
There was first George Sand’s letter to 
Pugello, which earned off the respectable 
Temps in an hour or two like a flame. 
Then came tho correspondence with Musset 
after the famous disaster of Venice, and 
now in tho new number of the Rente de 
Paris we have George Sand’s letters to 
Sainte-Beuve. Curiosity is further gratified 
by the publication of Victor Hugo’s corre¬ 
spondence with Sainte-Beuve. 

Nothing can be more mournful, more 
ghastly, than this reverse of the medal of 
the most brilliant period of tho romantic 
literature of France in the thirties. The 
morals of its creators were, alas! so intoler¬ 
ably below the standard of their works, 
whereas to-day we have such gruesome 
reason to lament a contrary state of affaire. 
Those whose youth has been fed upon 
the vague generosity and magnanimous 
passion of George Band, will grieve for 
these hideous revelations that shatter a 
splendid, if tarnished, ideal. Who is the 
better for knowing that this woman of 
genius divided her time between litera¬ 
ture and liaisons ? The celebrated trio, 
Bandeau, Musset, and Chopin, we knew of 
and forgave; but when it comes to ten 
authentic lovers, and the heroine of these 
adventures writing of each in the high, 
inflated stylo of sentimental maidens ena¬ 
moured of the ideal, one feels that the 
limits of toleration have been reached. Her 
heart was, as Liszt—one of the band—called 
it, an omnibus, adapted for public claim and 
the carriage of main’. In one of her letters 
to her lay confessor, Sainte-Beuve, she 
shows herself in middle life to have retained 
quite an abnormal na'irete. Surrounded as 
she was by a galaxy of literary genius, her¬ 
self tho foremost, she could not admire the 
book or poem of a new writer without being 
iustantly seized with a wish to become the 
author - ’s mistress. Alfred de Musset won 
her by a poem; Merimee captured her with 
a nourellc’, and so on ad infinitum. 

But deception and disenchantment cannot 
blind us to the fact that there are many 
beautiful, many remarkable passages, in 
these letters, the publication of which is 
an affront to the commonest instinct of 


value to discover that Musset was not 
above an audacious appropriation of George 
Sand’s ideas, not even re-clothed in his 
own language. The most famous and 
admired passage in that charming comedy, 
“On ne Badine pas avec 1’Amour,” is 
copied textually, without the alteration of 
a single word, from one of h'er letters of 
advice to him after the rupture. And 
throughout the incredible disorders of 
her life, one sees at every turn that in¬ 
exhaustible kindness winch made her 
such a delightful and lovable old woman 
shine like hope through the miserable ob¬ 
scurities of passion. She was essentially 
sincere and naive, even when she lied, as, 
alas! she often did. To Sainte-Beuve she 
writes: “As for the sincerity of my soul, 
for the more or less of strength and virtue it 
has preserved in the course of my sad life, 
these are delicate matters, only to be appre¬ 
ciated by two or threo friends. ... I 
must feel that, near or afar, two or three 
noble souls walk through life, sustaining me 
by their good wishes and their sympathy. 
They are the brothers and sisters I shall 
find in the bosom of God at tho end of the 
pilgrimage ” ! 

To turn from George Sand’s astonishing 
correspondence with Sainte-Beuve to Victor 
Hugo’s with the same great critic, is to turn 
from sensational and declamatory sentiment 
to a glimpse of pure suffering nobly bome- 
Whether or not it was indiscreet to have 
published these letters, there can be no 
doubt that they are an enormous gain to 
Hugo—to the man’s reputation. They 
reveal him in youth as something greatly 
noble; as a gentleman of a knightliness so 
delicate and chivalrous as to surpass even 
our ideal of perfect manhood. Every line 
of these touching letters to the friend who 
loved his wife are prompted by a fineness, 
an exquisiteness of nature, rarer than the 
greatest genius. Hugo may have been 
spoiled afterwards by literature and politics, 
but these letters prove that in youth he 
was most magnanimous and unpractically 
romantic. Fancy a heart-broken young 


loyalty and honour. 


It is of documentary 

Digitized by 


husband writing to his rival: “I know for 
a certainty that it is possible for her who 
has all my love to cease to love me! ” And 
again: “ Let us be indulgent to one another, 
my dear friend; I have my wounds, you 
have yours,” and that splendid effacing 
phrase at the end of an invitation to the 
house—“1830 is passed!” The last letter 
of all, written after a magnanimous effort 
to return to the old life, breathing the word 
of inevitable farewell, reaches the extreme 
of beauty and generosity. 

What attention the loves of George Sand 
leave the cultivated world to bestow else¬ 
where is given to M. Francois Coppers 
really admirablo book, Le Ctrupabl'. 
It is a virile and brave attack upon the 
father’s neglect of his illegitimate offspring, 
and that monstrous institution—the peni¬ 
tential school for abandoned childhood. 
What one admires inM.Coppee’s Quixotism 
is its freedom from maudlin sentiment. It is 
not in the least decorated. Tho story is told 
in an excellent, homely style, and is hardly a 
work of art so much as a work of strong 
and sincere feeling. 


Google 


H. L. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


A WORD ON WINDOWS. 

T HESE are the days, or rather the even¬ 
ings, when the bookseller’s window 
blooms like the rose of Sharon. Let us 
. say it is Hatchards’ in Piccadilly. The 
moment of the meeting lights has come, 
and the gas-jets are alive, though only 
children have noticed the lamplighter 
stealing through the throng. And sud¬ 
denly life goes with a lilt. Women wear 
the tinge of their best health, and their 
errands seem prosperous. It is never 
so easy to be happy as in this hour of 
walking and tea-drinking, that is neither 
of the day nor of the night, neither stolen 
from the strenuous hours nor infected with 
the fever of the later ones. And the eye, 
quick to be pleased, is aware of the soft 
glow of morocco bindings, the medleys of 
coloured frontispieces, the brown of photo¬ 
gravures, the twinkle of gold designs 
and letterings. By day the bookseller’s 
window is somewhat hard and cold. But in 
the evening, paper gets a little warmth, and 
parchment bindings that were chilly at 
noon please by their restful and moderate 
whiteness. Where there is colour it is 
hearty as well as bright. Now, too, the 
books become individualised, spiritualised; 
and the passer-by, done with the cares of the 
day, is not indifferent. He crosses the road, 
or descends from a bus, to read and covet, 
and, if he be wise, to purchase. For as the 
nstrologers bade their clients gather herbs 
under the favouring planet, and in an exact 
hour, to gain their full virtue; so if you 
buy a book in this hour, you shall have a 
memory as well as a book. 

They may not philosophise thus at 
Hatchards’, but the result is the same. 
The familiar double window that glows 
nightly opposite the Albany shows you 
how desirable are sumptuous books—books 
on birds, richly illustrated in colours, or 
the histories of racehorses, or the annals 
of the hunts, and all costly books of travel 
and family history, and all honest tomes 
honourably printed and bound, for which 
ancestral shelves are waiting. That is the 
note of Hatchards’ window, and a good 
and heartening note it is in the grey of a 
November evening. 

Now at Denny’s, in the Strand, the same 
hour is magical, but the circumstances are 
different. Here all the world dallies, 
coveting all kinds of books. The Strand 
is still in the throes of business, and here 
in the little bay behind the Church of St. 
Mari', and at the foot of Newcastle- 
street, you look at books and magazines 
in a medley and a Babel. You wedge your¬ 
self between the hungering book-tasters, 
who crowd the outside counters pilod with 
the magazines, the shilling books, the six¬ 
penny books, the manuals, the text-books, 
the guidebooks, the year-books, the 
newest and cheapest Shakespeare or Walt 
Whitman, the books of Renan in their 
shilling translations, the Canterbury Poets, 
the reciters, the keys to etiquette — 
everything that, when bought, can be 
pushed unwrapped into your overcoat 
pocket. Around the comer, in Book¬ 


sellers’-row, the elect books rise in order 
and quiet; the sets of Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Scott in calf and morocco, the new 
biographies and art-books, and the novels 
that are being talked about. In one 
window there is a Minor Poets’ shelf, on 
which you are sure of seeing all that is slim 
in binding and precious in design. The gas- 
jets are the making of the scene, which is 
gay and interesting, and seductive to a de¬ 
gree. And while you scan titles, or compute 
your ®lyer, you will be conscious of a roar 
as of many waters, a diapason accom¬ 
panying the piping book-chaffer. It is 
neveriabsent in the evening, and it gives a 
quality to the spot. Should you turn 
from fiio spell of the Woks to seek its 
source you will find that it is the voice of 
the newsman who stands at the comer of 
Newcastle-street. He is both the Nestor 
and Stentor of his craft. These twenty 
years he has exerted his tremendous voice, 
tremendous still. But the well lighted 
windows, and the books waiting for 
owners, are the focus of it all. One 
realises that when a bookseller illumes 
his windows at twilight he lights a beacon 
beneficent and cheering to foot-weary and 
brain-weary men. 


BOOK SALES. 


The following tables show what books 
have been most in demand in various places 
during the past week or fortnight: 


ABERDEEN. 

FICTION. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

Sir George Treseady. Mr*. Ward. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Archbishop Magoe. 

Aberdeen Awa ?; Local Sketches. Geo. Walker. 
Biblo Characters. Whyte. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 

Shakespeare (Bliss's Edition). 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

De Quincy, Vol. I. (Black). 

Oarlyle's Works, Centenary Edition. 

BoaweU'a Johnson, 6 vols. 


DUNDEE. 


FICTION. 


Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

Soldier Tales. Kipling. 

A Stormy Voyager. A. 8. Swan. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Richard Cameron. By John Herkless. 
life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 

Charlotte Bronte and her Circle. C. K. Shorter. 
Jewish Life in the Middle Agee. Israel Abruhama. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

New Ballade. Davidson. 

Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 

TRAVEL. 

From Batonm to Baghdadt. W.B. Harris. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

The Literary Shop. J. S. Ford. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

. FICTION. 

• Sir George Treseady. Mrs. H. Ward. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

Soldier Tales. Kipling. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

Casa Braccio. F. M. Crawford. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Story of My Life. A. 8. 0. Hare. 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

Fridtiof Nansen. Translator, W. Archer. 

Might Have Been. Dr. Parker. 

History, Church of England. Wakeman. 

Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Browning, new 2 vol. edition. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

Burns. Clarendon Press Edition. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Temple Edition. 

TRAVEL. 

In New Soath Africa. Lincoln Taugye. 

Persian Life and Cnstomi. 8. G. Wilson. 

Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places. Archd. Forbes^ 

BELLES-LETTRE3. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. A. Dobson. 

The Dainty Reprinta. J. M. Dent A Co. 


BRISTOL. 

FICTION. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

The Sowers. Merriman. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 

Browning, now 2 vol. ed. 


MANCHESTER. 

FICTION. 

A Puritan’s Wife. Max Pemberton. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. H. Ward. 

Among the Untrodden Ways. Mrs. Francis. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

French Revolution. Carlyle Cent. Editien. 

Life and Works of Marcos Stone (Art Annua'). 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

Browning, new 2 vol. edition. 

Shakespeare in Temple and other cheap editions^ 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Austin Debscn- 


LIVERPOOL. 

FICTION. 

Sentimanlal Tommy. Barrie. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

The Grey Man. Crockett. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The Story of My Ufe. A. S. C. Hare. 

Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 

Life of Arohbishop Magee. 

Life of Bntler. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The 8even Seas. Kipling. 

Browning, new 2 vol. edition. 

TRAVEL. 

Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. Selous. 
Running the Blockade. Taylor. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

Table Talk of Shirley. 2nd Series, 2 vols. 
Gaston de Latonr. Walter Pater 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. Barrie 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 

8ir George Tressady. Mra. H. Ward. 

The Sowers. Merriman. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Lifo of Lockhart. A. Lang. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 

BrowniDg, new 2 vol. ed'tion. 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

TRAVEL. 

Sunshine and torm in Rhodesia. Selous. 
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THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 

NOTE PAPER, 6 auires, Is. 

OOURT ENVELOPES. Is. pec 100. THIN, FOB FOREIGN OORRESFONDBNOE, 6 Quires, Is’ 
MOURNING ENVELOPES, is. 64. per 100. MOURNING NOTE, 6 Quires, Is. 64. 

HIERATICA 
HIERATICA 
HIERATICA (Begd.) 

Every Sheet and Envelope Watermarked HIERATIQA. REJECT IMITATIONS. 

Any difficulty in obtaining , send stamps to Hieratica Works, 68, Upper Thames Street, London. Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


OATALOQUE8 

"C'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS | 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. - | 

CATALOGUES on-application. - 
D XT L A U k CO.. 57, Soho Sqoau. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

JMP0RTER8 OF FOREIGN BOOKS. | 

14, HENRIETTA. .ST., COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, i 

Aim i 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES part free om application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

rOBIISH BOOKSILLIB, 

U, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Unseam), 

^applies ell PobihiBookb end Tmraioiu at the Most 
moderate prieee, 

CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL & CO, 

PUBLISHERS uid IMPORTERS of FOBEKMf BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent Netc Publications. 
Tho Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

1V/TR. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

It is a choioe little affair, 40 paxes, narrow octavo, printed on antique ' 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in red and black, and done up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 

To Book do vers tcjio already know the distinguishing feature* of these 
editions, Mr. Mosher does not hesitate to nay that his forthcoming 
volumes willprove *oen more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published. ___ 

THOMAB B. MOSHER, 

PUBLISH*, POBTLAVB, MaUIB, U.S.A. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

/C< P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

' * • ena BOOKSELLERS, of S3 end » Wort Urt Street, Sow 
York and 34 BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.O., doolro tooallthc 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branoh House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TION8 and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOG U ES sent on application.— 

SOTHERAH'S PRICE CURREIT OF LITERATURE, 
No. ess, 

For Noyembir, just published, contains a collection of 

EARLY EDITIONS Of the BIBLE, many rare Works in 
XYIth and XTilth CENTURY LITERATURE, 

And Books relating to SCOTLAND. 

Besides the usual Selection of Miscellaneous Literature. 
Post free cm application to 
H. Sothbrak At Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C.; 
or, 37, Piccadilly, W. 

QTAMPS.—BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 

surcharged on Indian, ob*olete, very scarce; Bogota, Beira, 
< anaila (eight cent*). Cyprus, India (one rupee), three Tunis, six 
Turkish 1 Jorty-flvo varieties. Is. Id. — Smith, Upper Park Rood, 


Ready on 25th inst. 

THE KAFIRS t °h f e HINDU-KUSH. 

By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, E.C.S.I. 

With numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Royal 8vo, £1 lls. Gd. 

*.* This book is’ a'record of a journey in Kafiristan, and of nearly a year spent among a wild 
and interesting people. 

LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 16 , Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


^JNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

NOTICE IB HEREBY GIVEN, That Om wort HA LF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION hi this University will 
oommenoe on MONDAY, the 11th of .Um abi. W.- In addition to 
the Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be 
held at Munoii College, Birmingham ; The Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for University College), 
Cardiff-. The Training College, New City Koad, Glasgow; The York¬ 
shire College, Leeds • Rutherford College, NewcastU-on-Tyite; The 
Atliemeum. Plymouth; and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Regi>tk\r iU niversity 
of London, Burlington Gardens, London. W.) for a Form of Entry 
not less than Jive weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

F. V'. Dualxs, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 

Novemlier 14th, 1896. 


SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY 
will lie held in DOWELL'S ROOMS (No. l:;). 18, GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, on FRIDAY, 27th Novkmhk «, at 4 p.m. 

T O BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. - *HENRY 

A CO., of Wl, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. LONDON, W.C..W to 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forwarding, post free. 
ui»on application, tbeir Lists of Publications, and Prospectuses of 
numerous important works in Art, Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, 
Polities. Biography. Also specimen copies of their monthly magazine 
‘•TO-MORROW.’' ... 

| rFHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS RARER- 

-JL PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 

London. E.C.) 

Coutaine hairleae i*aper, over which the nen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

T O NEWSRARER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS. - Mr. .7. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 
.T. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 
'21, Paternoster Square, Jvondou, E.C. 


IlfPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

ATEWSPARERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS. 

In Ac.—KING, BELLA &AILTON, Limited, high-dam Printer* 
and Publishers, 13. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, neat Street. E C. 
have specially-oailt Rotary and other fast Machism for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Maehl nee for fag 
folding and covering 8,16, 34, or *2-pag* Journals at one op e rate an 
! Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing U oo a—x t New 
| Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Adrerti&isg 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.* 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the ramie.-a 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPABTMEXT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small cams 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

VO* TWO CUISKA3 PKK XONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

VO* riVK IHILLI.XOS PKK HOXTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

VI NOLI A CREAM 


AUTHORS. The ROXBURGH!. Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

ESS. IS. Victoria Street. Westminster. are Ol’EN to HE- *vw*44*5, * iiwiMUB. 


JL PRESS, 15, Victoria Street. Westminster, are OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
vew to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 

Wm. 8c _Geo. LAW. 


la. lid. a box. 


S’ s 


COFFEE- SUGAR—TEA. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. COCOA 
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MOST, INGENIOUS THINGd® HOUR,. 


TRUTH,” August;15$!*, .. 


my office table provided with a set of new editorial •pencils-—'ml, blue; and' black. ^ flerng struck by something unusual in their appearance, 

1'Made enquiries and discovered tliat they represented the latest -Yankee notion r in lead- 'pencils, 'the. lead being mounted in a stick 
■ of-tightly-packed paper-Instead' of wood. The' paper is laid on in layers, and'the'advantage" of tlie arrangement is that when the ■ 
point is broken or worn down, you'tear off one layer of paper, and a-new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced witlmnt - ’ 
any further process of sharpening. This is called the f*. Blaisdell w pencil, “and. if Blaisdell is. the inventor, I hope he may make a 
fortune out of it. .. . ...... r: . , v •... ( . ; ( ... 

..... “ THE QUEEN,” - August ioth/ ' - r G* Y~ .' .- f ' 

New self- sharpening pencil..At firftt sight it does. not. appear to. differ from, the (Jiditmy lead pencil P but on closer inspection, it will 
be found that the lead, instead-of being cased in cedar,, is contained in a com jessed paper covering so tightly rolled as to resemble wood* Y 
«■ in appearance and in hardness. Whefn the pencil requires sharpening, all tha$ lias to-be done is-to break the. outside layej* of^paper with 
a penknife or even a pin, take hold of the strip tfcus disclosed, unwind a .few,t«rnsi and. pull the strip^ off, when the lead appears ready 
or use. It will at once be seen what an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which'cannbt Snap 6ff, when thus,treated. . .. .. «. , ■ 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.’ August ioth. . ,G_ 

Has the death day of the cedar pencil arrived ?, It may. be so. At any rate, the Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious 
innovation. In appearance this American new comer is like our old friends, but the place of the wood is taken by tightly-rolled 
paper wound iu short strips, the width of each strip being marked down the' side df the pencil by a slight perforation.. When the pencil 
gets worn down one of these strips is torn off, and in this way a fresh piece of the lead is made available.- It is decidedly an ingenious idea. 

“BLACK AND WHITE,” August loth. - - 

The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil ” is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be nurollcd when a fresh point is required. ‘ w * 

“THE LADY,” August 8th. 

_A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them,' as, by- - 
simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made in black, red, or blue,' for office work, and are 
■well worthy of a trial. ' . _ 

- -- .^LONDON MORNING LEADER,” August 8th, 1895. 

*■ ‘.‘if ■*. ' -* - >4.V t *' ^ \ V ' " * 

The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden case if of good quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius 
thirsting to discover a real improvement, but a clover American firm front Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that deserves 
popularity for its-ingatiuity. The lead is'as usual,' but round it is wound a. thin strip of paper to the ordinary pencil thickness and 
slightly notched at intervals, so that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears down, producing an ever sharpened 
pencil, always in working order. The new device is known as the “Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil.” 

“THE EVENING NEWS AND POST” (London), August ioth. 

One of the latest Inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the Blaisdell Paper Pencil, brought ont by an 
enterprising Philadelphia company. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short at an 
important moment are now at a discount. A11 that the writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil 
stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, dr a released curl, and a fresh all ready sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 

If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens —Black, Red, and Blue, 

post free, Great Britain, Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD.,^46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Digitized by Google 


SAME LENGTH AS AN ORDINARY CEDAR PENCIL. . LASTS TWICE AS LONG, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HUQH THOMSON'S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

JANE AUSTE N’S EMMA. 

WITH 40 ILLUSTRATIONS, WILL BE READY ON NOVEMBER 27th. 

In cloth elegant, gilt edges, Bs.; in plain cloth, uncut edges, Ss. 6dL 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLE8 KINGSLEY'S 

WESTWARD HO! An edition de luxe, with 80 Full-page and other 

Illustrations T>y CHARLES E. BROCK. Printed in red and black. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 

PARTS I., II., and 111. and VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Prof. W. M. Sloane, Ph D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 8ft 

Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 210 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and bite. In Twenty Parts at 4s net each, or in 
4 vols. at‘24s. net each (supplied only in Bets). 

TIMES.—" The most magnificent of the modern lives of Napoleon.The serious and careful work of a very competent historian.** 

NBW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6e. each. • 

THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elisabeth Robins Pennell 

Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Also a limited Edition on super-royal. Hand made, with 11 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. (250 Copies for America, and 260 for England.) 

THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. By R. B. Sheridan. With 50 Illustrations by 

EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIBBELL, Q.C., M.P. * 

Also a limited Edition on super-royal. Hand-made, 30s. net. (too Copies only for England and America.) 


Demv 8vo, 15a ret. 

THE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Warwick Wroth, 

P.S.A., of the British Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. With 02 Illustrations. (Uniform with Mr. Arthar Desent's “ St. James's 8qnare.) 

DAILY CHRONI2LE .—“ Mr. Warwick Wroth’s handsome, erndite, and vastly entertaining volume.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Clown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard—The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man 

who was—The Courting of Dinah Shodd—The ! In carnation of Krishna Mnlvaney—The Taking of Lungtungpen—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head ax.d Tail 
pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. 8. HARTRIOK. 

DAILY NgWS.— u The large and beautifully clear print, exoellent paper, and binding in blue and gold make * Soldier Tales’ a most attractive and timely gift-book.** 


Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. t 

THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. 1 

Compiled by JOSEPH FINN (Authorised by RUDYARD KIPLING). With 12 Illus- ! 
tuitions by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 

STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By 

CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 63. 

ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dodd, 

Author of “ Cathedral Days,” Ac. 

Demy *vo, 10s. net. 

THE BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a Col- 

lection of Material bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular Movements 
m Custom and Religious Ritual. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I., M.RA8., 
F.R.G.S., Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
DAILY NEWS.—** A striking contribution, by an original investigator, to the science 
of comparative mythology.” 

CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, and 

BEVERLEY. Drawn and Etched by ROBERT FARREN. With an Intro¬ 
duction by the late Professor E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 75 Copies, Proofs in 
folio, half-Roxburghe, JB5 5s. net; 200 Colnmbier 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 
£2 I2a. 6d. net. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 

ARS TRAGICA SOPHOCLEA cum SHAK8 

PERIANA COMPA RATA. An Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and Shakspere 
By LIONEL HORTON-SMITH, B.A., of Lincoln’s Dm, McMahon Law Student, and 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

Crown 6vo, 4s. 0<1. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. 


NEW NOV ELS. 

BY P. MARION ORAWTOBD. 

' 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

T A a U I S A R A. 

PUNCH.—" A more picturesque, dramatically tragic.and altogether more absorb¬ 

ingly interesting novel than * Taquisara’ it would be difficult to find even among the w.rte 
of its author, Mr. Marion Crawford.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 

. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

P A LL APIA . 

VOLUME II., NOW BEADY. 

The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 

by 8. F. HARMKR, M.A., ani A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy Sr-. 
17s. net. 

Vol. II. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By F. W. GAMBLE, M.S- 

(Viet.), Owens College; Miss L. SHELDON, Newnbam College, Cambridge; A. ^ 
8HIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; MARCU8 HARTOG, M.L 
Trinity College, Cambridge (D.Sc. Lond.), Professor of Natural History in v* 
Queen’s College, Cork; W. BLAXLAND BEN HAM, D.Sc. (Lon<L). Hon. 
(Oxon.), Aldrichian Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in the Universe 
Oxford ; F. E. BEDDARD, M.A (Oxon.), F.R.S., Prosector to the Zoological Socfi;. 
London; and 8. F. HARMER, M.A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SOCIALISM: being Notes on a Political Tour 

By Sir HENRY WRIXON, late Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, 
Commissioner for Inquiry from that Province. 


__ MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. ___ 

Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: EGYPT, SYRIA, and ASSYRIA. By Prof. Maspero. Edited 

by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L, McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. dy December 1. 

Tliis is a companion volume to “The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the 
Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives 
aj>ecial interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. The book embodies the most recent discoveries in the field of Egyptian ami 
Oriental Archaeology, and it may be safely said that there is no other work in existence which deals so exhaustively with the period covered. Like its predecessor, “ The Dawn 
of Civilization,” it will coubtless become the Gift-Book of the Season. 

THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDA3A). New and Revised Edition. By 

Professor MA8PERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L McCLURE. With Map and ever 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 2ls.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Groslegh, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth 

boards, 6s. 

CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry 

BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown Svo, buckram boards, 4s. 

JOHN ELLERTON: being a Collection of his Writings on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of 

his Life and Works. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to publish together not only his highly instructive writings on hymnology, but some of his hymns 
not incorporated in any hymnal.”— Timet. _ _ 


BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy Land. 1 

A succinct account of all the Places, Rivers, and Mountains of the Land of Israel 
mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have been identified; together with their' 
modern names and historical references. By the Rev. Canon H. B. TRISTRAM, 
D.L>,, LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, brought up to date. With Map. Crown 8vo, 1 
half-bound, 5s. \ In the press. ; 

THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right ! 

Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with several Illus-> 
trntions, cloth boards, 3s. j 

TRACES of CREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW' 

in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D., D.C.L. Small I 
post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very Rev. I 

ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the Author by i 
M. PAYNE SMITH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. I 

CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 

By the Rev. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 

Professor of Assyrio’.ogy, Oxford. Crown Svo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 

("This book is the First to apply the Tel-ol-Araarna Tablets, both published and un-j 
y »;iblished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recent i 
n mi important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine.] j 

THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM ’' and the VERDICT of the 

MONUMENTS. By tho Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition. Demy Svo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. Cd. 

“ A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce has yet written." 

Awlenvj. 

THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons 

By tho late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul's. Crown Svo, on Hand-made paper, 
top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s. Od. 

BIRDS, A CHAPTER on—RARE BRITISH VISITORS 

By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., 4c. (Zoological Department, British 
Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 
••The hook i« teemine with interfiling facts, and should be added to every bird-lover's library, as an 
i nespensive but thoroughly reliable work."— KnowUilye. 

EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches among 

the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H GOSSE, F.R.s. 
A New Edition, Revised by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A., Secretary R.M.S., Professoi 
of Comparative Anatomy ami Zoology in King’s College, Loudon. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Ge. 

CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S LECTURES, No XVI 

THE BULL APOSTOLICAE CURAE and the EDWARDINE ORDINAL. B\ 
F. W. PULLER, M.A., of the Society of St. JoLn the Evangelist,.Cowley. Small 
post 8vo, paper covers, 4d. 

A complete List of t'\e C.ttrch Historical Society's Publications may be had o.i 

application. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 

numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 

FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Se. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

" It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, every governor of a 
school ought to possess and master.*"— Guardian. 

COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 

Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 

numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 0d. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 

Revised. By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 

MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C’.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth 
boards, 2&. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution, in December, 
1880, and January, l8l)i), before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOY’S, A.U.S.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Leeds, September. I960. By Prof. J. PERRY", M.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Wiih numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS By the Rev. Prof. George 

HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth 
boards, 2s. Gd.__ 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

THE GREEK EPIC. By Prof. G. 0. W. Warr, M.A 

With Map. Fcap. Svo, cloth board*, 3s. Library Edition for School Prizes, 4c., 
crown Svo, on hand made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, os.; calf, 7s. Gd. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

B. A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. Svo, cloth lx>ards,2s. Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

Fcap Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

** His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic literature." 

■leot+imm 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown Svo, builtiiiin, ,h. 

MARGARET OGILVY. 

BY IIEK SOX, 

«T_ 3VL- B jA. IFt IR, I E . 

With Erohi'tl Portrait liy ilanessc. [AVI week. 

Crown Svo, gilt top, fs. 

THE LAD7 EGCLESIA: an Autobiography. By George 

MATI1ESON, M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. 

44 Dr. Matheson has unquestionably produced a great book worthy to become a classic .. . No one will fail to appreciate 
the lofty tone in which the narrative is east, or to feel grateful to the author that, amid the stern facts connected with tbc 
rise of the Christian faith, he has been able to discern and to tell of things invisible to ordinary perceptions.”— Scotsman. 

44 The work abounds in splendid passages, wlnae significance none can fail to understand; and the climax, in which 
Ecclesia conquers the imperial power, approaches the sublime .”—Christian World. 


Crown bvo, gilt top, Os. 

THE MILLER’S NIECE and SOME DISTANT CONNECTIONS. 

By HENRY’ W. LUCY’, Author of “Gideon Fleyce,” Ac. 

“ They are very good stories, and very pleasantly told, and the hook will afford as good entertainment of the light 
and cheery sort as a person wishing to pass an idle hour over a book.need desire.”— Scotsman. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

CHARLES VICKERY HAWKINS, sometime Scholar of King’s 

College, Cambridge. By the Revs. J. T. INSKIP, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul's, Penzance, and W. E. WAD 
DINGTON, M.A., late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. With a Chapter by OSCAR BROWNING* 
M A., Fellow of King’s College, and a Preface by the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Cd. 

LUTHER'S EARLY WORKS and CATECHISM. Edited with 

Theological and Historical Papers, by HENRY WACE, D.D., Prebendary of 8t. Paul’s, Principal of King’s 
College, London, and Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of 
the German Language and Literature in King’s College, London. 


Volume II., 20s. net. 

LITERARY ANECDOTES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Contributions towards the Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
and THOMAS J. WISE. _ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE and her CIRCLE. By Clement K. 

SHORTER. With Illustrations. 

44 We owe him a debt of gratitude that cannot easily be repaid. With extraordinary success—a success which can 
only have been achieved by an untiring industry and unfaltering devotion to his subject—he has brought to light and 
placed in the hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte Bronx's noble life that were untouched and almost un¬ 
suspected by previous writers.”—Sir Wkutss Rkid in the Nineteenth Century. 

44 Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there exists in any 
quarter a scrap of authentic information left for future research.”— Saturday Review. 


Crown Svo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

KATE CARNEGIE and those MINISTERS. By Ian Maclaren, 

Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 

“Tho 4 Supra Lapsarian ’ would be hard to beat in any recent Celtic writer for the laughter which is very close to 
tears. Ian Maclaren has never done anything more charming than the portrait of the absent-minded old scholar who 
carried the whole book in three languages in his head.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Full of charm and humour.** — Westminster Gazette. 

“A notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren has bettered the test work he had previously given us.” 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

Crown Svo, gilt top, 08. 

THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By David Lyall. 

“ This is a very winning book.. 4 The Land o’ the Leal * is as beautiful and inspiring as Tan Maclaren’s master¬ 
piece .It will lie widely read, and that with genuine pleasure. Eyes will grow dim over it, and the heart will adjudge 

H a book of abiding worth.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

44 The stories are of a sombre character, but always interesting and true to nature; a few of Them are deeply pathetic, 
and all have the charm of simple sincerity.”— World. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, »3s. 

THE STORY of HANNAH. By W. J. Dawson, Author of 

44 London Idylls,” Ac. 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S 1 

NEW BOOKS. ' 

| 

NEW ROMANCE BY H. G. WELLS. ^ 

THE WHEELS OS' CHANCE: 


A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 

By H. G. WELLS. 

With about 40 Illustrations by J. Ayton Symi gton. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A surprising, a really remarkable success 

.While we were quite alive to his fantastic and abundant 

originality, we never before gave him credit for so much 
variety in method, for so much humour, so much vivacity, 
and, above all, for so delicate and sympathetic a humanity 

as he displays in 4 The Wheels of Chance.*.With the 

single except ion of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s * Aunt Anne,’ we 
can think of no novel of recent years that has found 

much possibility in so apparently unhopeful a picture. 

And, as we said at first, the thing is new, original, stimj- 

lating.Mr. Wells has done au excellent piece of work, 

and one that is certain of success.”— St. James's Gazette. 

44 Thanks are due to Mr. Wells for a vigorous, racy, 
and altogether delightful little story, replete with 
laughter, and though it may seem astonishing, touched by 
more than a little pathos.”— New Saturday. 

THE WONDERFUL VISIT. By 

H. G. WELLS. Third Edition. 5s.net. 

JOAN SEATON. By Mary 

BEAUMONT. 4s.Cd.net. [Just ready. 

MISTRESS SPITFIRE. By 

J. S. FLETCHER. 4s. 6d. net. [ Just ready. 


THE FLAME FLOWER, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

Written and Illustrated with 10.) Drawings. 

By J. F. SULLIVAN. 

. Imp. lBmo. 5s. net. 

44 Th a should be one of the big successes of the season.’* 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


THE ZANKIWANK AND THE 
BLETHEWITCH. 

AN ORIGINAL FANTASTIC FAIRY EXTRAVAGANZA. 
By S. J. ADAIR F1TZ-GERALD. 

With about 40 Illustrations and Cover Design by 
Arthur Rack ham. 

Imp. 16mo, 3s. 0d. net. 

“Since the appearance of Lewis Carroll’s inimitable 
work, there has been no more charming extravaganza, in 
more fantastic conceit, than the adventures of the two 
little Mortals.”— Gentlewoman. 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATIST. 

A Scries of the best Tragedies and Comedies of the Engli-b 
Dramatists. Uniform with “ The Temple Shakespeare.” 
One play will be published per month. Liiup olive cloth. 
Is. net; olive paste grain roan, Is. (id. net per volume. 

THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE- 

WEBSTER’S DUCHESS of 

MALFI. Edited by Prof. C. VAUGHAN, University 
College, Cardiff. [Ready. 

MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. 

Edited by A. WILSON VERITY, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

JONSON’S EVERY MAN in his 

HUMOUR. Edited by Professor W. MACXEII.S 
DIXON, Litt.D. _ 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLAXCZ. 

A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of Litera¬ 
ture in Prose and Poetry. Pott 8vo, with an Etched or 
Photogravure Frontispiece, limp cloth, ls.0d. net; lamb’s- 
skia leather, 2s. net. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 

[Ready. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 

[Ready. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER. 
BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI 

and URN BURIAL. 

To be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per month. 

44 4 The Temple Classics * are quite charming.”— Academy. 
44 It is not too much to say that in get-up they are rea.l v 
gems of the first water. We prophecy for the series a gre .; 
success.”— Westminster Gazette. 


44 This is a story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is certainly one of 

Mr. Dawson’s finest creations.Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and he writes about it with 

an intensity which holds our interest all through.”— Glasgow Herald. 

44 Distinctly good reading, and gives a delightful fresh, and sympathetic study of life in a little Devonshire village.” 

_ Literary World. 


A SPECTAL PROSPECT f'S of both the DRAMATISTS 
and CL ASS rCS, and the NEW GENERAL CATA¬ 
LOG VE % will Ue sent to any address cn receipt of a 
postcard. _ 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 

i 
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67, ST. JAMES'S Sl'KEET, S.W. 
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HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

JANE AUSTE N’S EMMA. 


With 40 Illustrations !>y HUGH THOMSON an 1 an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
In cloth elegant, gilt edges, fis. ; in plain cloth, uncut ed.es, :3s. Oil. 


[Titady December 1st. 


Super-royal Svo, 31s. 6<1. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. 
AVith 13 Photogravures and 100 lllastr.itioas. 


[Ready December 1 j *. 


PART III. NOW READY. 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Prof. W. M. Sloane, Ph D,, L.H.D. Illustrated with 80 

jwt Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint anti Black aud White. In Twenty Parts at -Is net each, or in. 

4 vols. at 21s. net each. Also ready, Parts I. and II., anil Volume I. (supplied only in SeCsD 
SPECTA TOR. —“The seventy illustrations with which the large quarto volume is furnished are all of them magnificent, and many of them most valuable in showing the personal 

development of the man.In many resnects the book is a really great one. It represents enormous labour, much sound judgment, and most careful balancing with an impartial 

[jf hand of conflicting evidence. It is monumental in the form mid perfection in \vnieh it is brought out.” 

t' NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

u [ Crown Svo, cloth elegant, or clot h, pa per label, uncut edges, Cs. each. 

J THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

p f Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

E»* Also a limited Edition on super-royal, Hand-made, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. <260 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 

... THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. By R. B. Sheridan. With 50 Illustrations by 

• EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

Also a limited Edition ou super-royal, Hand-made, 30s. net. (250 Copies only for England and America.) 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY S 

WESTWARD HO ! An edition de luxe, with 80 Full-Page and other Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

Printed in red and black. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 

3XT E W NOVELS. 

■■ TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

PUNCH.—" A more picturesque, dramatically tragic.and altogether more absorbingly interesting novel than 4 Tapisara’ it would be difficult to find even among the w.rkg 

■of its author, Mr. Marion Crawford.’* 

Crown Svo, 0*. 

PALLADIA. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Crown Svo, Gg. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of “Robbery under Arms,’* &c. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. -BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, Gs. 

SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard—The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man 

C who was—The Courting of Dinah Shadd—'The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney— The Taking of Lungtungpen—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail¬ 

pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. S. IIARTRTCK. 

HAIL V XSH'd .—"The large and beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and binding in blue and gold make * Soldier Tales* a most attractive and timely gift-book.’* 


Demy lGmo, 2s. Gd. 

THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled 

by JOSEPH FINN I Authorised by RUDYARD KIPLING). With 12 Illustrations by 
J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 

Crown Svo, Gs. I 

STORIES of NAPLES and the OAMORRA. By Charles 

GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL.—Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. Od. 

OH the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dodd, Author ofl 

** Cathedral Days,” Ac. | 

Now ready. Part XIV., super-royal 8vu, Is. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface 
hv E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With numerous Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 
Also ready, Vol. I., 12s. net. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. Od. 

TRAVELS in UNKNOWN AUSTRIA. By Princess Mary 

of TflURN and TAXIS. With Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy Svo, 10s. Gd. ! 

SOCIALISM: being Notes on a Political Tour. By Sir Henry' 

WRIXON, late Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, and Commissioner for 
Inquiry from that Province. 1 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— 44 Sir Henry Wrixon .is a most painstaking and sympathetic 
observer, nothing that he saw or heard being allotted to pass by unheeded.’’ 

VOLUME V., NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from! 

the ** Times.’* Vol. V., 1891-2. Containing amongst others: Lord Tennyson, John 1 
Greenleaf Whittier, Professor E. A. Freeman, Cardinal Manning. 

NEW BOOK BY MR?. MOLES WORTH. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW, By Mrs. Molesworth. With 

Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE, 


ADDITIONS TO 

MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE CARVED LIONS. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 

SHEILA’S MYSTERY. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 

ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the VaUey of Wishes. A Fairy 

Tale of the Days of Chivalry. With Illustrations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

THE BROWN AMBASSADOR: a Story of the Three Days' Mood. 

BY ANNIE and E. KEARY. 

THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales._ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 410.-DECEMBER.-Plica Is. 

1. —THE SECRET of ST. FLOREL. ; 0.—SHELLEY at TREMADOC. 

Chapters XXIV.—XXVI. j 7.—A RACE for LIFE. 

2. —THE CAPITAL of PARIS. 8.—THE ROMAN CHURCH in FRENCH 

3. —CHRISTMAS at BYLAND. FICTION. 

4—THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 0.—A STUDY in COLONIAL HISTORY. 

5,—A WINTER’S WALK. _ 

NOW READY, price Is. id. 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Contains, besides many special and seasonable attractions: 

THE CHRISTMAS KALENOS of PROVENCE. By T. A. Jahyiek, and Illustrated by 
Louis Loeb. 

HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

CAMPAIGNING with GRANT. By Homes Pokthr, and 
CONTINUATION of F. MARION CRAWFOR D’S NEW STO RY._ 

NOW READY, prico Is. 

ST. NICHOLAS £MAS NUMBER. 

Contains, besides many special and seasonable attractions : 

A Ten-Paoe Sea Story, entitled 

THE VOYAGE of the " NORTHERN' LIGHT.” By J. T. Teowbridoe. 
CHRISTMAS in BETHLEHEM. Bv Edivih S. Wallace. 

A SNOW-BOUND CHRISTMAS, liy Frances Cole Bos*. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE LUCKIEST MAN in the WORLD. 

By MARY ALBERT, Author of “Delia’s Story," “A 
“ Hidden Terror," &c. Crown Svo, Cs. 

THE GREAT BEOKLESWAITHE 

MYSTERY AND HOW IT WAS SOLVED. Related 
by the Man who Solved it. By HENRY HERMAN, 
Author of “Eagle Joe," “ His Angel," Ac. Crown 
Nvo, 3s. GJ. __ 

Lond;: : Simpxix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.,Ltd. 


Demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

••Tic present work is particularly welcome. The Vx'-k is well 
written in t siiuph* >tyle. The argument iseouducted in strictly logical 
fariiien from the fit^t page t<> the last. 

*• A* a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the hook 
ip romaikaMe. as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is ptokahly 
unique ."—boutU W'ofcfi 7‘inws un>l .S tar of iluynt. 

"Mr. Ktnnard writes with perspicuity and consistency." 

LiU-rary (ruiilt. 

“Mr. Kennanl supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by au appeal to obvious tacts.” 

Glofjow Herald. 

Ch.vpwan & Hall, Limited, London. 

UNTRODDEN FIELDS 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Descriptive Circular FREE on application to 

CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 

(13, Faubourg Montmartre). 

This day, price 2 b. 0 1. cloth, illustrated. 

THE PARASITIC DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

By F. V. THEOBALD, M.A., 

Zoologist to the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, 4c. 

Describe** the various internal and external Diseases cf 
Poultry caused by parasites, with plain instructions for 
treatment and extermination of the pests. 

Gi’shkt & Jack-on, 1, Paternoster Row (Mr. Van Voorot’s 
successors). 

CATALOGUES. 

•pOREIGN BOOKS nn.l PEKIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Square. 

WILLIAMS^ & NORGATE^ 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA ST., CO VENT GARDEN, 

to. SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD 8TREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TR~ WOHLLE BE N, 

IOSEIQN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS Of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent Xctc Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

^ • and BOOKSELLERS, of 37 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in Loudon for filling, on the most 
ftvourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


'HO BO0KL0VE"RS.—Messrs. HENRY 

-1- & CO., r.f Kt, ST. MARTIN'S LANE. LONDON. W.C .heg to 

announce that rh<-y will have much pleasure in f<>i warding. post free, 
iijion apple ;itmn, their Lists of Publications, and Prospcctus-s of 
numerous uiip-.iuwit works in Art, Literature. Philosophy. Fiction, 
'* 11 '{')'• Also specimen copies of their monthly magazine 
*1 O • AtO It It'. * \\ 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 974. DECEMBER, 1896. — 2s. 6d. 

COXTEXTS: — Dasikl: A Romance or Surrey, by 
R. D. Blackmore. Chaps, viii.-xi.—Tax Army Medical 

Department. - Thi Max at Amnat, by Walter B. Hairis. 

-The Gunpowder Plot.-Secret Societies nr China. 

- A New Bor in Fiction.-The Folk whose Voice we 

Hear, by Edward A. Irving. — Br the Aurilian Wall, 

by Bliss Carman.-A Raid among Books. - The 

Ei&terx Question.-—The Presidential Election as I 
saw it, by G. W. Steevens. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinburgh and Loxnc*. 

2d., by pt*t GJ.; yearly 6ub»crii*tion, 2 a. sd. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE: 

A Rationalistic Review. 

C'oxti \t« oi DF.UF.MBER Ni miu ii: — 

ML FR.W.UN NEW «IFF*»RD LEi TI RES. 

THE PROBLEM of the A«*ES. 

8 ECU LA R ISM and its FOUNDER. 

ETHICAL PROPHESY IN 
A PAGAN* POET. 

REFUTING AGNOSTICISM. 

HoW to OBTAIN SAM AMU. 

" I WOULD SPEAK tf the ALMIGHTY. 

ESSAYS AND REV IEWS: The New Primate and the Old 
Orthodoxy. 

a model life of n literary man. 

SIGNS and WARNINGS (Gleaned from the Religious l’n*s). 

WHAT is a rllKISTIAN? 

RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 

The sir Svnibtff of the, A Vie St rtf* /including the Ecccmtsee ifsn*) 
free for 1*. 3d. 

L >nd->n • Watt- k 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E C. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


JARROLO & SONS' NEW NOVELS 

yoir ready. 

E. B07D BAYLY’S NEW NOTED, 

ENTITLED 

FORESTWYK; 

Or, Ten Years After. 

By the Author of “Jonathan Merle," “ Alfreda Holme,” 
“Zachary Brongh’s Venture." 

Crown 9vo, cloth, 3a. Od. 

“ From end to end the story engrosses attention, ar.dS 
well worthy to be placed a’ongside the other clever nove'f. 
It is gracefully written, and contains many incidents whic* 
thrill the finer emotions.'’— Scotsman. 


CURTIS YORKE’S NEW AND 
POPULAR NOVEL, 

ENTITLED 

BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. 

Fifth Thousand. 12tno, cloth gilt, 2s. 

“We were much taken with Jocelyn...His friend^ 

with the child if altogether delightful. It is simple an: 
natural, and it is free from the sickly sentimentality wit • 
out which such friendships in fiction seem to be scarce!," 
possib’e."— Daily Chronicle. 


JUDY A JILT. 

By Mis OONNEY. 

Author of " A Lady Housebreaker," “ Pegg’a Perversity,” 
“ Gold for Dross,” “ A Line of Her Own,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, art lineu, gilt top, Gs. Second Edition . 

“Written in Mrs. Conney’s happiest manner. * Judy n 
.Tilt ’ is a telling story, throughout which cloud and rttisb -e 
alternate in highly effective contrast.’*— Daily Telegraph. 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression, 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, Ac. 

AUTO GRAVURE. 

The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir .1. E. Millais, I'.U.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, H.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.: also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, Ac., Ac. 

THE AUTOTYPE MEOHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

\TESSRS. J. c. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR llANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PH«»T<>GRAVURE. now patronised by the 
leading I.-*n<!on Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supnly the eheaiM-st ami 1>est Processes 
in the market, whicn are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarian*. Areiueologtsts and those cmnced in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial ami Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Pnofo-Mecbanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS ., 
Designs, Lace Manu factures, Ph otographs, Vietvs, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., 
dec., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

OfficesHENRIETTA STREET,COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


London : JARROLD k SON'S, 10 an l 11, Wartrid 
Line, K.C. ; 

Of nil Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all Ihi BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SirBSC’RrrTIONS 
from ONK GUINEA 
per nnnnm. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weeklv exchege of Books at the 
h msw of Siib«.cnl»er.s) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTION'S from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 

N. B —Two orTlirep FriwUnu' 
UN1TK in ON K SU B <CR\ PTh■ 
and thus lessen the t«t « 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terns. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis sad 
post-free. 


A. I-ARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS In 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

I» kept in STOCK In tbe SHOW ROOKS. 

A r uU and REVISED CLASS IFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH sad 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept ia STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are. 
always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND. 


MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—31, New Oxford Street ; 241, Brompton Road, S.W.: 
49, Queen Victoria Street, K.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcadk, Manchester. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

tvtewspapeks, magazines, books- 
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REVIEWS. 


Greek J'blk-Paeei/: Annotated Translations. 
By Laiey Garnett. Edited, with Essays, 
T>v J. S. Stuart-Glonnio. Vol. I., Eolk- 
Yerse. (David Nutt.' 


T HE Romaic songs and ballads selected for 
translation by Miss Garnett constitute 
a cycle of popular Greek literature extending 
from the capture of Constantinople, in 14-id. 
down to our own times, and exhibiting every 
aspect of common Greek life—individual, 
domestic, and national. But wide as is the 
field thus covered it forms a mere speck as 
compared with the scope of the editor’s 
Introduction, which aims at nothing less 
than giving a complete philosophy of 
civilisation — or at least of its origin — a 
•“ key to all mythologies,” and a general 
explanation of folk-lore. Each division of 
the volume has its interest, but their effects 
do not converge. The theories put forward 
bv Mr. Stuart-Glennie neither elucidate 
M iss Garnett's translations nor gain from 
them any support. One can only suppose 
that this system of joint publication has 
been adopted in order that one division 
may profit by the attention which the other 
is expected to attract. 

Mr. Stuart-Glcnnio takes us back to 
a time of which the most learned among 
us know very little more than the most 
ignorant. At the very outset, indeed, we 
are met by an argument ad iijmrantiam. 
“No single savage race can be named 
which has risen independently to civilisa¬ 
tion.” So says Niebuhr, and so also says 
our author (p. 3 . But the rise, had it 
occurred, could not possibly have boon 
recorded. History is a late product of 
civilisation ; therefore no contempomry 
recorcl, the only record of any value, 
could have commemorated the event. On 
the other hand, the conditions of the case 
preclude observation from without; for the 
self-civilising race is presumed to he living 


in complete isolation. Mr. Stuart-Glonnie, 
being a philosopher, refuses to admit 
Whatelv’s inference that civilisation must 
therefore have been a supernatural gift. 
He thinks that what was beyond tbe power 
of n single race may leave resulted from the 
co-operation of two races. There is nothing 
improbable about this idea. It agrees well 
with what we know of cross-fertilisation ns 
a constant and conspicuous factor in human 
progress. But when ilr. Stuart-Glcnnio goes 
on to insist on the- necessity of one of these 
races having always been white, doubts and 
difficulties arise. Even if it could ho shown 
that white men had a share in every civilisa¬ 
tion that is ever known to have existed, that 
would he n most insufficient basis for in¬ 
ductions respecting the vast pro-historic 
period, a period not to be reckoned by 
millenniums but by myriads, or even lakhs 
of years. But the historic basis is far from 
being assured. To disprove the existence of 
civilisations indigenous to the coloured 
races, the dependence of Chinese culture on 
Chahhcan teaching has to bo demonstrated. 
Then come the two American civilisations, 
which are very much harder nuts to crack. 
The alleged “Aryan Races of Peru" do not 
seem to commend themselves to ethnology: 
and white missionaries to Mexico are more 
improbable still. One of the latest and 
most learned of American historians, Mr. 
John Eiske, assumes that before Columbus 
landed the Western Continent had been 
isolated from the rest of the world for fifty 
thousand years. 

Nor is this nil. If we understand him 
aright, Mr. Stuart-Glennie requires us to 
believe that no single white race or com¬ 
bination of white races could originate n 
c ivilisation. Only after it had conquered a 
coloured race and reduced it to slavery, or 
settled colonists among it, could a State be 
founded and real culture begin (p. 8). We 
cannot even find a reference to the “ over¬ 
whelming evidence ” which is alleged to 
prove that the social constitution of Ancient 
Chnldnen and of Anc ient Egypt rested on the 
exploitation of a coloured by a white rnee. 
And even were the evidence forthcoming it 
would not disprove the previous existence of 
n purely white civilised community, organised 
as a State. Within the historic period, the 
richer, stronger, and cleverer whites have 
always shown such an unlimited capacity 
for living at ease on the labour of their 
similarly-complexioned brethren, that there 
seems no difficulty in crediting them with 
the same disposition at their very first 
appearance on the globe. 

So nlso with the question of mythology 
and folklore. We need not have recourse 
to the traditions of a lower race to account 
for these, except, of course, where the ex¬ 
istence of such a race enters as an element 
into the popular tales orally handed down. 
For the rest, we know, from the experience 
of the present day, that men and women of 
the purest Aryan races will invent, or 
believe, or without believing pass off as 
true on other Aryans, the most monstrous 
myths imaginable ; and we may safely 
assume that their remote ancestors equalled 
them in gullibility as well as in greed. 

But, finally, let us suppose that the 
editor has established all his theses, and 
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that his theories are no less true than they 
are interesting and ingenious. What is 
their relevance to modem Greek folk- 
poetry ? We can see none. We have looked 
in vain through the translations for ft singlo 
reference to racial distinctions based on 
colour. There is, of course, a good deal 
about the Turks, not to their credit; but 
the Turks belong to Mr. Stuart-Glennie’* 
great white race; and certainly they arc? 
famous for their beards, which, rather than 
complexion, is his test of membership. 
There is also much superstition about 
witches, vampires, and the like, such ns, no 
doubt, flourished also among the lower 
classes in pne-Christian Greece, and such ns 
always comes to the surface when the higher 
life of a people lias been destroyed. But 
this is a fac t equally compatible with any 
theory of mythology now current. 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie thinks that renders of 
these ballads must be struck by “ tbe 
Classical rather than Modern, the Pagan 
rather than the Christian ” character of 
their conceptions of life (p. 427). What 
are we to understand he menus by 
classical? One generally associates the term 
with such qualities as moderation, balance, 
perfection, and rationality. But these 
are just the qualities most conspicuously 
absent from Mi-s Garnett's selected speci¬ 
mens. There is nothing specially Greek 
about them, except, perhaps, a sunny dear¬ 
ness common to all southern poetry. So far 
ns sentiment goes, they might ns well have 
been written by Albanians, Serbs, or Rou¬ 
manians. Pagan is another term of doubt¬ 
ful meaning. As commonly used it seems 
to stand for the total negation of religion 
and morality. Taken in that sense Pindar 
and Herodotus were no pagans; yet the 
editor would, presumably, include them under 
the name. Whatever we are to call them 
they have nothing in common with the law¬ 
lessness, the ferocity, the vindictiveness, 
and the swagger of the modem Klepht as 
we see him here, naked and unashamed. 
One of the latest pieces in the collection is a 
dirge over the fate of two ruffians, Christos 
nncl Pimitrios Takos by name, who are 
described ns “ chiefs of the band by whom 
the three Englishmen, killed at Marathon 
in 1870, were captured” (p. 370). It was 
rumoured at the time that these worthies 
were acting as paid agents of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Opposition at Athens, who hoped 
to discredit the government by means of 
their exploit. “Robbers” is a word applied 
by the modem Greeks to the public creditors 
of their defaulting State when they object 
to being defrauded of their due. That is 
what the countrymen of Heracles and 
Theseus have come to. 

For the x-est, the pieces given in this 
volume, however interesting ns documents, 
ax-e, with two exceptions, singularly devoid 
of literary merit. We might have attributed 
this impression of extreme poverty either 
to insensibility on our part, or to some 
loss of power in the translation, but for tho 
exceptions referi'ccl to. One describes a 
visit paid after death to liis widow by 
Thnnase Vaghia, a Greek officer who took 
the lead in a treacherous massacre perpe¬ 
trated by oilier of the celebrated Ali 
Pasha. For /this deed hef was ccjnclemned 
Digitized by V jOOQie 



to walk as a vampire in company with his 
victims and the Vizier Ali, and it is as 
such that he appears to his widow. The 
other describes the birth and death of 
Vlacluivas, also a victim of Ali Pasha, 
and reputed to be the child of < flvmpus 
and Ossa pp. 77 and 327). Both are 
really splendid poems, and can have lost 
nothing in passing through Miss Garnett’s 
hands. Her version shows a command of 
metrical phrases for the expression of horror 
and of beauty, of tenderness and of terror, 
which may possibly be equalled, but can 
hardly be surpassed bv the original. But 
these are exceptions that prove the rule; 
for they aro the work not of a village 
minstrel, but of a real literary artist, 
Valaoritis, one of the greatest poets of 
Modem Greece. 

The present volume concludes with an 
excursus on Greek folk-speech, in which, 
among other topics, the question of Greek 
pronunciation is touched on, with especial 
reference to a discussion on the subject in 
the Academy last spring. Mr. IStuart- 
Glennie confesses to much sympathy with 
the view that the Modern Greek system 
should be followed in our schools (p. 458). 
Were that view ever adopted, an amend¬ 
ment should be moved, “ that no more 
Ancient Greek poetry be read in schools.” 
For surely nothing but lifelong disgust 
could result from the infliction on learners of 
such mangled prosody as would be produced 
by the substitution of accent for quantity in 
the classical metres. 


The Life of Sir Kenelm Digly. By One of 
his Descendants. (Longmans.) 

Were it for nothing else than the pic¬ 
turesqueness and versatility of the man, 
Kenelm Digby would have been a notable 
figure at the Court of King Charles. He 
had laid it out for himself to combine the 
r6les in life of the philosopher, the fine 
gentleman, and the man of affairs, and he 
attacked his difficult problem with astonish¬ 
ing audacity, and, on the whole, astonishing 
success. Moreover, he had shattered for¬ 
tunes to repair, and repaired them. His 
vanity is a thing inordinate and by itself. 

‘‘The xaind of Theagenes,” ho tells us, “was 
noble, being by nature composed of an excellent 
mixture, and thereto so richly cultivated with 
continual study and philosophical precepts 
that it stood in defiance of fortune.” 

Nor did his own physical qualities tickle 
him less. He was, indeed, of gigantic 
stature and strength. Men marvelled at 
Sherborne as he picked up his kinsman, the 
Earl of Bristol, “ chair and all, with one 
arm.” Yet it is impossible to read without 
Homeric laughter the account of that fight 
with fifteen armed men—wore they buckram, 
one wonders—in the streets of Madrid, and 
how the intrepid Digby, leaving several of 
his assailants for dead, walked “leisurely 
to the ambassador’s house.” Even so does 
that other incomparable boaster of the age, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, relate with much 
complacence his feats of arms against the 
enemies who attacked him by broad day¬ 
light one morning in our own familiar 
Whitehall. There were those who found 
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Kenelm Digby out. “He was the Pliny somewhat ostentatious virtue which Digby 
of our age for lying,” says Stubbes of him in ascribes to himself when upon his travels has 
his Animadnrsions upon (Aanvil/e, and at its explanation in the fact that he was writing 
Paris, in 1660, his statements on the subject for the eye of his fairest Venetia. Mr. T. L. 


of alchemy “did ravish the hearers toad- 
miration.” The particular story which called 
down Stubbes’s ire, that of the petrified city 
in Barbery, may probably have had its 
kernel of truth; but we shall be hard to 
convince that the much vaunted sympathetic 
powder, with its remarkable cure of wounds 
at a distance, was anything but an outcome 
of Kenelm Digby’s too fertile imagination. 
On the whole, however, he seems to have 
induced his contemporaries to take him very 
much at his own valuation. While lie was 
still at Oxford his tutor, the famous Thomas 
Allen of Gloucester Hull, was ready to 
pronounce him “the Mirandula of his age,” 
and though, as Dr. Johnson said, “a lapi¬ 
dary is not upon oath, sir ! ” there is a 
ring of genuine admiration in the epitaph 
written for him by Ferrar: 

“ Under this tomb the matchless Digby lies. 
Digby the great-, the valiant, and the wise; 
This age’s wonder for his noble parts, 

Skilled in six tongues, and learned in all the 
arts.” 


has ransacked many State-papers and other 
sources of the kind for information on the 
subject of Digby; but his labours in this 
direction have not been quite exhaustive. 
He has missed some interesting references 
in the Epistolae llo-Elianae , one of which 
might have solved his difficulty as to ihe 
real name of the lady whose heart Digby 
boasts of breaking at Madrid. In the 
Memoirs she is called Maurieana. Clearly 
she is the Donna Anna Maria Manrique, 
sister of the Duke of Marquodas, whose 
letter Howell encloses to Digby from Madrid 
in the spring of 1624, and whom he calls 
“ the Paragon of the Spanish Court.” Mr. 
Sidney Lee has pointed out that in aletter pre¬ 
served by Sir Toby Matthews, Digby speaks 
in the highest terms of this lady’s beauty. 
By the way, Mr. T. L. would have found 
the Dictionary of National Biography a useful 
source of information. While we are upon 
this subject, we may venture a suggestion 
as to another of the hitherto unidentified 
personages in the Memoirs. Ursatius, the 


We should be sorry to rank Digby as persecutor of Yenetia Digby upon her fir-t 


merely an impostor. He was rather, as his 
biographer points out, the first of the 
amateurs. .Something he achieved in nearly 
all the multitudinous spheres of his activity. 
In science he discovered the secrets of how to 
make glass bottles and incubators ; in war he 
did a really extraordinary thing in the victory 
of Scanderoon; in diplomacy even, for a 


appearance at Court, is probably the Earl of 
Somerset. He is described as “in favour 
with his prince, eminent above all others,” 
and the events narrated may well have 
taken place just before Somerset’s fall. We 
are willing enough to share Mr. T. L.’s 
charitable view of the much debated char¬ 
acter of Venetia Anastasia, Lady Digby. 


Catholic, as he was then, he was not without The chief witness against her, Aubrey the 


his triumph, for when charged with a mission 
to Romp, he “huff’d the Tope, and gave 
him the lie.” And yet for all his gifts he 
did nothing consummate or enduring. At 
heart he was more a man of science than 
anything else. The guns had hardly ceased 
to sound in the Gulf of Scanderoon before 


antiquary, was an inveterate gossip. There 
is a note in his MSS. in the Bodleian in 
which he ventures to asperse even the fair 
fame of that star of ladies, “ Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother." We doubt if 
his tittle-tattle should be allowed to weigh 
much against the testimonies of Habington 


he was making his notes of the effects of and of Digby himself. We do not remember 
vibration, how the paper windows were ever to have seen a very obvious explana- 
split, and the eggs cracked in the nests of tion of the legend that Lady Digby died of 
the English consul's pigeons. Of his moral drinking viper-wine, or, as another version 


qualities the less said the better. His poli¬ 
tical intrigues during the Commonwealth 
will hardly bear examination. His behaviour 
to women was atrocious; and, though he 
seems sincerely to have loved his wife, yet 
he did her wrongs for which we can hardly 
think that his pose after her funeral as 


has it, of eating capons fed upon vipers. It 
probably arose foom the fact that in at 
least two of her portraits she is repre¬ 
sented with a serpent, typifying slander, 
in one hand, and a dove, typifying 
innocence, in the other. In just the 
same way Elizabeth Drury, the subject *»f 


a hermit at Gresham College in “ a long Donne’s great Anniversaries, who is repre- 
mouming cloake ” and “ a high cornered sented on her monument as leaning her 


hat ” sufficiently atones. Besides, it only 
lasted two years, and then the disconsolate 
widower betook himself to Paris. 

At any rate, his life is pretty reading, 
and we are in debt to the descendant signing 


head on her hand, was believed in local 
tradition to have died from a box on the ear 
given her by her father. 

Mr. T. L. has blundered over a date on 
p. 215, simply from failing to remember 


himself T. L. who has put it together that xii. Jan., MDCXXIX., on a eontem- 
for us. The basis of the book is naturally porary monument, means January 1*2, 1660 


the famous Harleian MS. of Private Memoirs, 
written by Digby at Melos in 1628. It is 
obvious that we cannot place implicit con¬ 
fidence in such a source. The Memoirs are 
thrown into the form of a romance; the 
characters are concealed under fictitious 


of our reckoning. Why he print*"! 
“ Griundoe ” for “ Oriundoe ” on the same 
page we do not profess to say. He has 
been guilty of an unpardonable bit of 
prudery in his account of the quarrel 
between Digby and Venetia. The lover’s 


names, and are many of them difficult of offence was not a kiss, which the lady could 
identification; and it is not quite certain hardly have resented under the circum- 
whether the book was even intended to be stances, but a much greater liberty, which 
taken in all its details as autobiographic. AVe she was certainly not called upon lightly to 
may perhaps assume, for instance, that the forgive. r 
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“ FLOBEAT SALOPIA.” 

The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler. By 

his Grandson, Samuel Butler. (Murray.) 

We think that the average reader will 
lay down ■ the two bulky volumes 
which are published under tho foregoing 
title with a feeling that they should 
have been called “Materials for a Life 
of I)r. Samuel Butler.” The “ Life ” of 
that great pedagogue still remains to 
be written. The accomplished author of 
Ereichon has suffered himself to be 
overwhelmed by the moss of material to his 
hand. The result is that his book is rather 
a mine out of which the characteristics of 
Dr. Butler may be quarried with much 
labour than a picture from which his 
lineaments may easily bo discerned. In 
saying this we do - not desire to detract in 
atiy way from the value of what Mr. Butler 
his written himself. Wo may perhaps 
regret that he was unable to discover more 
about the great “Beef Bow” which once 
convulsed Shrewsbury School, and may 
wonder that, though himself an Old 
Salopian, he has not given greater promi¬ 
nence to those peculiarities of Dr. Butler’s 
scholarship which stamped themselves so 
deeply upon it. These, however, are but 
small points, which do not impair the 
pleasure with which we read nearly all that, 
in these volumes, comes from his own pen. 
All that we complain of is the inclusion 
of a prodigious mass of correspondence, 
from most of which the spirit has long ago 
evaporated, and of biographical details 
relating to people whose importance, never 
very great, perished with them. We dare¬ 
say that scholars once attributed great 
weight to the opinion of Count Merian upon 
ancient inscriptions and the value of 
Slavonic to philologists. The fact that Dr. 
Butler appears to have derived great 
pleasure from his portentous communications 
is evidence of the fact. We, however, who 
only share Dr. Butler’s enthusiasms in a 
limited degree, would gladly have dispensed 
with a good half of the Count’s epistolary 
productions, and protest against being re¬ 
quired to read the details of his parentage, 
prospects, and career. Mr. Butler speaks of 
himself as having been “ reluctantly obliged 
to exclude ” more than half of this diplo¬ 
matist’s letters to Dr. Butler. Had the 
other half shared the same fate, we ai'e of 
opinion that the world would have sustained 
no appreciable loss. 

Having had our growl, we hasten to say 
that it would be most unjust to call this 
work a dull book. It is a book which 
requires the reader to skip a good many 
pages lest he be lost in the arid wastes in 
which its oases lie. Yet—to change the 
metaphor—we can promise him that he will 
discover plenty of plums in the pudding, and 
that he will find the said plums altogether 
wholesome and of excellent flavour. Take, 
for instance, this history of how the boys 
successfully defied the stem head master: 

“ There was a certain Exciseman in Shrews¬ 
bury who was very trim and neat in his attire, 
but who had a bottle nose of more than usual 
size. As ho passed through the school-lane 
the boys used to call him ‘ Nosey,’ and this 


made him so angry that he complained to Dr. 
Butler, who sympathised, and seat for tho head 
boy, to whom he gave strict injunctions that the 
boys should not say ‘ Nosey ’ any more. 

“Next day, however, the Exciseman re¬ 
appeared even more angry than before. It 
seems that not a boy had said ‘ Nosey,’ but 
that as soon as he was seen coming the boys 
ranged themselves in two lines, through which 
ho must pass, and all fixed their eyes intently 
upon his nose. Again Dr. Butler summoned 
the head boy and spoke more sharply. ‘ You 
have no business,’ said he, ‘ to annoy a man 
who is passing through the school on his law¬ 
ful occasions; don’t look at him.’ But again 
the Exciseman returned to Dr. Butler, furious 
with indignation, for this time, as soon as he 
was seen, every boy had covered his face with 
his hand till he had gone by.” 

From the accounts given in this work 
Dr. Butler seems to have had others at 
Shrewsbury besides the boys who defied 
him. Stories of his supposed extreme 
severity, which were obviously false, were 
set about among the townspeople, and even 
the trustees of the school do not always 
appear to have deferred to his wishes so 
much as they might and should have done. 
Encumbered with an assistant whom he 
could not dismiss, and with whom he was 
upon such terms that for seveu-and-thirty 
years their intercourse was almost wholly 
limited to letters written in the third person, 
it is little less than marvellous that he 
should have done such splendid work and 
raised the school to so great a position ns 
he did. 

Before the riso of Arnold—r elut inter ignes 
luna m/nores —Butler was unquestionably 
regarded as the typical head master, even 
though Keate’s fame was in all men’s 
mouths. It was he who introduced that 
system of periodical examinations which 
brought tho public schools into line with 
the Universities, and few masters, indeed, 
can claim a more illustrious list of pupils. 
The exploits of two of them, Kennedy and 
Brancker, who took respectively the Porson 
at Cambridge and the Ireland at Oxford 
while vet only boys at Shrewsbury School, 
compelled both the Universities to change 
their regulations so as to exclude non¬ 
resident competitors. No-other head master 
can, we believe, claim the credit of a 
parallel achievement, and though it lias 
been said that Butler’s pupils wei-o accurate 
rather than elegant scholars, wo cannot, 
with this record before us, attach any im¬ 
portance to the statement. That he was 
something much greater than a mere 
scholar himself appeal's again and again. 
He was a man of the world in tho best sense, 
and ho understood boy nature better than 
any master of his time. What could be moro 
sensible or more judicious than this reply to 
a parent who seems to have been agitated at 
the notion of his boy being compelled to use 
his fists ?— 

“ When two boys quarrel, though battles 
ought not to bo encouraged, perhaps the most 
desirable thing is that they should settle it 
between themselves by a trial of mastery, which 
generally puts a stop to all further squabbles. 
But no master can either say this or encourage 
it. I am only giving you my opinion, which is 
for your private consideration, not for promulga¬ 
tion.” 


Of Dr. Butler as Bishop of Lichfield there 
is not much to say. He much resembled 
other bishops, and no one would pretend 
that he was as distinguished upon the 
Episcopal Bench as in the list of famous 
head masters. There is one anecdote in 
connexion with the Bishopric of Lichfield 
which we feel justified in relating, the more 
so since it has not hitherto, we believe, 
appeared in print, and is not noticed by 
Mr. Butler. When a very small boy, 
Butler was taken to witness a Confirma¬ 
tion, and was immensely impressed by 
tho state and magnificence of the then 
Bishop of Lichfield. “ When I grow 
up,” he said, “I mean to be Bishop 
of Lichfield.” It is an odd coincidence 
that this very bishopric should have been 
the crowning honour of his latter days. 
Perhaps tho strangest circumstance in his 
career is the attack which, over the signa¬ 
ture of “ Eubulus,” he made upon the 
exclusively classical nature of university 
education. It was a curious line for Butler, 
of all men in the world, to take, and ho 
seems to have been conscious of its incon¬ 
gruity with his position as head of Shrews¬ 
bury School. Not only did he take tho 
ordinary precautions to conceal the author¬ 
ship, but he even went so far as to spell 
“judgment” as modem usage requires, 
though he was an almost fanatical adherent 
of the spelling “ judgement,” and to sacri¬ 
fice the e was gall and wormwood to his 
orthographical soul. He was convinced 
that no one would identify him with tho 
“Eubulus” who was guilty of such an 
enormity. 

As a memorial of a man who had some 
pretensions to being tho first scholar of his 
time in England these volumes are worthy. 
We only regret that they are also so 
weighty. The book would be twice as good 
if it were half as big; but all that it 
requires to make it eminently readable is 
that it should be turned over to some com¬ 
petent sub-editor with a blue pencil and 
unlimited power before tho next edition is 
brought out. 


Undercurrents of the Second Empire: Notes 
and Becollections. By Albert D. Vandam. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Vandam’s chronology is a little be¬ 
wildering to the simple-minded critic. It 
was on the last day of 1855, if we are 
to believe My Baris Mote-book, that he first 
visited Paris, and, as he tells us in this 
volume, he was then “ a mere lad ” of 
thirteen ; yet in the Englishman in Paris, 
which created some little sensation when it 
appeared anonymously four or five years 
ago, he speaks familiarly, and as a spec¬ 
tator, of evonts long anterior to that date, 
saying, for instance—one among many— 
that “ between 1846 and 1853 ” he had seen 
“ a great deal of Bachel, generally in the 
green-room of the Comedie Franchise,” A 
boy of five in the green-room of the Comedie 
Frangaise—how are we to account for so 
premature an acquaintance with tho great 
tragedian? Mr. Vandam had, no doubt, 
two worthy grand-uncles, Dutchmen by 
birth, and retired army surgeons, who had 
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lived in Paris a very long time, and were, for 
some unexplained reason, in the very good 
graces of Napoleon 111. Are we, we ask, 
listening to their reminiscences, and should 
the title of the book, in greater strictness, 
have been “Two Dutchmen in Paris”? 
Anyhow, the grand-uncles figure largely as 
authorities in these “Undercurrents,” their 
memoranda being supplemented by un¬ 
signed, undated, anonymous notes on events, 
past, present and future—notes presented 
to the author bv M. de Maupas, without 
any clue apparently as to their origin or 
authenticity. .So conjectural, indeed, is all 
that relates to these notes that one of them 
is supposed by Mr. Vandam to have been 
“ written in the early morning of Saturday, 
July 1C, 1870,” though it alludes to the 
Emperor’s death, which occurred on January 
9, 1873. There is something about ail 
this which, without further elucidation, is, 
as the French would say, not “ serious,” 
something that would incline one to receive 
with caution Mr. Vandam’s criticisms on 
public events, and his unmeasured strictures 
upon all and sundry. 

For Mr. Vandam has scarcely a good 
word to say for anyone. Ho belabours idl 
parties with strict impartiality. Perhaps 
the personage for whom ho has what most 
nearly approaches to praise is the Emperor, 
who is credited with courage, generosity, 
genuine good-nature, and a ready and 
trenchant wit; while the picture drawn of 
him in the last miserable hours of his reign, 
when afflicted by physical suffering, defeat, 
and the execration of his people, is truly 
pathetic. But even Mr. Vandam’s sympathy 
for the Emperor is only relative. It is 
compatible with a belief that he “ was 
largely responsible from beginning to end 
for” the “demoralising condition of things,” 
which was a disgrace to French Society 
during his reign—compatible, too, with a 
belief that he purposed, if a matrimonial 
alliance with one of the Royal families of 
Europe proved possible, to make the woman 
he afterwards married his mistress. Towards 
the Empress herself Mr. Vandam’s attitude 
is specially malevolent — scarcely quite 
worthy indeed when one remembers that, 
whatever the political part she may have 
played, she is at least a woman, and bear¬ 
ing with dignity the loss of her husband, 
of her only son, and the fall from one of 
the most exalted positions in the world. 

As to Momy and the other political 
adventurers who took an active part in the 
Coup (FEtat, or profited thereby, they may 
fairly be left to Mr. Vandam’s tender 
mercies. But is it quite believable that in 
1840, eight years before the fall of Louis 
Philippe, Thiers, whose “ track,” according 
to Mr. Vandam, “wns positively reeking 
with the blood of his victims,” treacherously 
trapped Louis Napoleon into landing at 
Boulogne, so that Louis Napoleon might 
thus get knocked off the political board— 
for this is what Mr. Vandam seems to 
imply — and thus leave the field open 
to Thiers whenever a republic might be 
proclaimed and a president wanted ? Thiers’ 
immense cleverness is undeniable. It 
almost amounted to genius. He scarcely 
to this extent possessed the gift of 
prophecy. Again, Mr. Vandam says of 


“ MM. Favre and Gambetta,” that their 
“ policy,” during the “ storm ” of Sep¬ 
tember, 1870, when the Empire foundered, 
was to “ secure the valuable cargo in the 
shape of ministries, and so forth,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with approval, the words 
of a M. Estancciin, who speaks of the “ fat 
posts ” so secured. Alas ! in September, 
1870, in face of the unparalleled disasters 
that had already fallen upon France, of 
the awful uncertainties of the future, the 
“ministries” were scarcely to be called 
“ valuable,” and the posts, if “ fat,” had 
obvious drawbacks. 

Mr. Vandam argues at some length the 
question whether the Emperor should not 
have returned to Paris instead of following 
the army to Sedan, and by judicious arrange¬ 
ments— including, it appears, the arrest 
of all the Republican members of the 
Assembly, and their detention on board 
a warship at Cherbourg—have prevented 
the Revolution. As to the “ might 
have beens ” of history, who shall decide? 
The Emperor was a broken man. Had 
he been in 1870 what he was in 1831 
doubtless he woidd have attempted to stem 
the torrent that carried him and his dynasty 
away. But even so, it is more than question¬ 
able whether he woidd have succeeded. In 
1851 the Coup (FEtat was rendered possible 
by a long series of mistakes on the part of 
his adversaries. The country wearied of 
parliamentary faction and ineptitude. In 
1870 his own government appeared as one 
huge mistake. Could any regime have stood 
against Sedan ? And, whether or no, there 
are many who hold that it was for the 
highest interests of France that the war did 
not cease at that point, and that Gambetta 
and the Government of National Defence 
deserved well of their country in fighting 
to the bitter end. 

Mr. Vandam’s acquaintance with the 
anecdotage of French fife from 1830 to the 
present time is immense. He has, too, a 
discursive gift which is enviable, and writes 
with a most fluent pen. But history, even 
in its undercurrents, requires other qualifi¬ 
cations. 


SOME HETERODOX BOOKS. 

Our Sacred Boob. Part I. The Old Testa¬ 
ment. By Alexander Snell Cantlay. 
(Neville Beeman, Ltd.) 

Mr. Canti.ay’s book was, he says, dictated 
by the wish to make public the results of 
recent Biblical criticism which he imagines 
to have hitherto been confined to scholars. 
He has accordingly summarised, in a 
handy little volume of about a hundred 
ages, the opinions arrived at by authors 
ke Prof. Robertson Smith, Canon Driver, 
and Prof. Savee as to the authorship and 
sources of the Old Testament Books and the 
circumstances that led to their inclusion in 
the Canon. So far as can be judged in the 
absence of references, the work is well and 
impartially done, only the more moderate 
writers on either side being quoted. The 
main conclusions to which Mr. Cantlay’s 
researches bring him are that “ our English 
Bible is different from the ancient Jewish 
Scriptures,” and that “while the more 

Digi 


ancient books of the law and the prophets 
are worthy of our highest reverence and 
trust, the books of the Hagiographa ” (#'.«*., of 
the rest of the Bible) “ are altogether of a 
different and lower order.” But why does 
ho speak, or suppose that a Jew would 
speak—for the passage seems intended to 
bear the latter construction—of the Founder 
of Christianity as “Jesus Bar Panther”? 
He must surely know that the absurd 
legend, first quoted (if we remember rightly) 
by Origen, which makes Jesus the son of a 
Roman soldier named Panther, has never 
been put forward by any Jewish writer of 
authority. It involves, in fact, far greater 
difficulties of belief than the Gospel narra¬ 
tive, and was completely forgotten until it 
was lately revived by certain Secularist and 
anti-Semitic writers. 


Pistis Sophia. Englished, &c., by G. R. S. 

Mead. (Theosophical Publishing Society.) 

We approach a book like Mr. Mead's 
Pietis Sophia with misgiving, because Mr. 
Mead is, if we do not mistake, tho secre¬ 
tary of the Theosophical Society, and there 
was therefore some reason to fear that he 
might be unconsciously led to alter the 
vague and mystical language of this ancient 
text, so as to bring it within the elastic 
compass of his new faith. But he has man¬ 
fully resisted this temptation, and, save for 
a few words in the table of contents, there 
is no trace of Theosophical phraseology in 
the volume before us. The Pistis Sophia is, 
as most people who have heard its name are 
aware, a gospel written by an author 
belonging to some one or other of the 
Gnostic sects, and purports to relate the dis¬ 
courses of Jesus to the Disciples after the 
Resurrection. As, however, its revelations 
are limited to a description of the regions 
into which it supposes the next world to be 
divided, it was probably more interesting to 
the Egyptians, to whom it was originally 
addressed, than to most readers of the 
present day. Yet it has excited some interest 
—if only as one of the oldest Coptic 5188. 
in existence—and several persons before Mr. 
Mead have attempted to elucidate it. As 
to the date and authorship of the principal 
document contained in the text, Mr. Mead 
wisely contents himself with summarising 
the opinions of earlier and (as he would 
probably admit) better-equipped students of 
the MS. than himself; but his suggestion 
that the fragments appended to the Pistis 
Sophia proper are by the same hand can 
hardly be seriously entertained. Apart 
altogether from the marked differences in 
style, these fragments are inconsistent, not 
only with the principal. document, but 
with each other, and one of them contains 
expressions which seem to point to a 
later and probably Manichsean origin. The 
translation here given is not made direct 
from the Coptic MS., but from the Latin 
version made by Schwartze in 1851, after 
comparison with the French translation 
published last year by the learned Egyp¬ 
tologist, M. Amelineau. From these two 
respectable sources, Mr. Mead has con¬ 
structed a translation into (on the whole) 
fair and readable English. It is not without 
some faults that might probably have been 
:ized by VjOTJvIv, 
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..avoided with more care. Thus, when Jesus 
rises from the earth and ascends through 
. the different heavens, the spirits therein are 
• represented as being struck with astonish¬ 
ment that He should have passed through 
them on His way to the earth without their 
, knowledge. The idea was a favourite one 
•with Apocalyptic authors, and is to be found 
in the Ascension of Isaiah, from whence the 
■writer of the Pistis Sophia may have taken 
it. Schwartze, however, mistaking the con¬ 
struction of the passage, rendered the cry of 
the spirits by “ Quomodo mutavit nos 
dominus universi haud seientos ? ” His 
•editor, Petermann — for Schwartze’s book 
was published after his death—saw the 
error and corrected it, and Amelineau trans¬ 
lates it quite correctly by “ Comment le 
Seigneur du Plerome est il passe par nous 
sans que nous le sachions ” ? Yet Mr. Mead, 
•ignoring these emendations, gives the 
passage as “How hath the lord of the 
Pleroma changed us without our know¬ 
ledge ? ” and thereby renders the speech 
•unintelligible. We may also mention 
that Revillout and not “ Revaillant ” is the 
name of the first Coptic scholar in Europe, 
and that no one is more likely than he to 
resent any liberties with his patronymic. 
But in spite of these and some other slight 
mistakes, Mr. Mead’s book can be recom¬ 
mended to anyone who may wish to be 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Pistis 
JSophia and is unable to avail himself of 
M. Amelineau’s version. 


The Upanishad «. Yol. II. Translated, &c., 

by (I. R. S. Mead and Jagadisha Chandra 

Chatti >padhyaya. 

The like praise can hardly be bestowed 
upon the version of the Upanishads, put 
forth under the same auspices. Anyone 
innocent of Sanskrit who desires insight 
into the texts which form, according to Prof. 
Max Muller, “ the oldest treatises on Hindu 
philosophy,” must, we fear, still supply 
himself with the professor’s own transla¬ 
tion in Sacred Books of the East. He will 
•certainly make nothing of the polyglot 
version produced by Mr. Mead and his 
collaborator. One specimen will, perhaps, 
-.suffice: 

“In a retreat, well hid, wind guarded, level 
-floored, and clean, from pebbles free and 
■burning sand, that charms the mind with 
sound and stream and shade, and gives the eye 
mo pain, there should a man strive on for yog.” 

- Sjxeaking for ourselves, we doubt that 
there is any virtue in this “yog.” 


■ THE SUCCESSFUL TROUBADOURS. 

The Lives of the Troubadours. Translated 
from the Mediaeval Provencal. With 
Introductory Matter atad Notes. By Ida 
Fam ell. (David Nutt.) 

• 4 ‘ Tiie poetry of the troubadours was at it? 
.l>ost during the last thirty years of the twelfth 
century and the early part of the thirteenth 
j . . and about that time it became customary 
-to head the collection of a troubadour’s poems 
-with the story of his life.” 

i3o says Miss Ida Famell, in the slightly 


dryasdust introduction to her pretty book, 
The Lives of the 'Troubadours, translated from 
the Mediaeval Provencal ; very delicately 
translated, we may add, into picturesque 
and just sufficiently archaic English. 

On the whole, it would seem that the life 
of a successful troubadour fell very much to 
the windy side of care. In the nature of 
things, Troubadourdom must have had 
its Grub-street, and we may suppose that 
there was a submerged majority of unsuc¬ 
cessful troubadours—lean, shabby fellows— 
whose lives nobody thought worth recording. 
But if a man “ got on ” as a troubadour, 
it was roses, roses all the way—for at least 
a season. He might be high - born, he 
might 1)0 base-born, he might be a soldier, 
he might be a disfrocked priest ; but, with 
scarcely an exception, your successful trouba¬ 
dour is described by his biographer as 
“ right courteous and goodly ” and “ full 
comely to look upon ”—this without reference 
to his professional attainments. He passed 
his time, apparently, in a round of visits to 
the country houses of Provence. Welcomed 
and entertained with great honour bv the 
master, the “right puissant lord,” he seldom 
failed to inspire a tender interest in the 
breast of the mistress, generally “the fairest 
lady known of in that day, and the most 
renowned for excellence and worth.” Then 
he made verses, and sang them—cobias, 
canzones, sirventes, and even (at a pinch) 
pastoretas, in celebration of the fair one’s 
charms. Unless times have altered for the 
worse, the making of verses in the Provencal 
tongue could hardly have been a very 
irksome business. If, for example, the 
word you aspired to use did not happen to 
rhyme with the word it was to cap, you 
simply tinkered the obstinate thing until it 
did—you whipped it into shape by altering 
its terminal syllables. Such, at all events, 
we are assured, has been the practice of not 
a few Provencal poets of recent years ; and 
at that rate, evidently, it would cost but a 
momentary effort to rhyme London Bridge 
with Salamanca. Besides, the more per¬ 
se veringly the troubadour gave utterance to 
the hackneyed sentiment and the set 
expression, the more were his auditors 
delighted; they had no squeamish prejudices 
against the phrase toute faite. Abnost always, 
sooner or later, the successful troubadour 
was knighted. And he might very possibly 
amass a handsome private fortune into the 
bargain. Witness the case of Pevie Vidal. 

Sometimes, of course, things fell out less 
prosperously. There was Jaufre Rudel, for 
instance, the same with whom readers of 
Browning and Swinburne are already ac¬ 
quainted. Rudel worshipped the Countess 
of Tripoli, but never saw her till the day 
he died in her arms. There was Guillem 
of Balaun, who, for a scurvy trick he 
played upon Guilhelma of Javiac, was 
required by her, ere she would pardon him, 
to “ tear away the nail from his little finger 
and bring it to her with a song.” And 
there was Sir Guillem of Cabestaing, who 
came to a sad end by reason of his attach¬ 
ment to the Lady Soremonda, wife of Lord 
Raymond of Rousillon. Lord Raymond cut 
Sir Guillem’s heart out, and had it roasted 
with pepper and set before the Lady 
Soremonda at her dinner. But when the 


lady learned what she had eaten, she cried 
out, “ Of a truth, my lord, such good meat 
have you given me that never more will I 
taste of other,” and she cast herself down 
from a balcony and so died. The King of 
Aragon, one is pleased to read, seized upon 
Lord Raymond and deprived him of his 
goods, and left him to perish miserably in 
a prison. Bi-evity is the soul of more 
than two or three of these Lives. “Now, 
the Count of Poitiers was one of the 
most courteous men in the world, and 
one of the greatest deceivers of ladies ” 
— that is a good quarter of one Life. 
“ His singing was of no great worth, nox- 
was he,” declares the biographer of Pevie 
of Valeria. For that matter, if the singing 
of the successful troubadours may be fairly 
judged by the specimens rendered into 
English by Miss Famell, it was freqxxently 
of no great worth; their lives make better 
reading. It is rather a pity we can know 
nothing about the lives or the singing of 
the unsuccessful ones. 


AUTOLYCUS IN TIIE GARDEN. 

Confidences of an Amateur Gardener. By 

A. M. Dew-Smith. (Seeley & Co.) 

Tiie Sibyls who, to 'the gain of jour¬ 
nalism, have those throo years beon 
hiding evening after evening beneath the 
compi-ehensivo pseudonym of “Autolycus,” 
are one by one unmasking. Gradually 
we are learning to whom we owe the 
pleasant unconsidered ti'ifles offered daily 
in the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Colour of Life made known Mrs. 
Meyn oil's participation ; The Diary of a 
Greedy Woman revealed Mrs.Pennellas the en¬ 
thusiastic gastronome; For Plain Women Only 
one discovei-ed Miss Fletcher, or, as she pre¬ 
fers to be called, George Fleming, to be tho 
satii-ist of her sex; and now from Messrs. 
Seeley & Co. comes a delightful volume 
whose title-page informs us that the lady 
who has been displaying the horticultural 
side of Autolycus’ nature is Mrs. Dew-Smith. 
These papers she has gathered together 
under tho heading Confidences of an Amateur 
Gardener. 

The book is well entitled, for its pages 
constitute a mirror in which all amateur 
gardeners will find their true reflection. 
Not the expeit cultivator of roses or orchids; 
not the wealthy country gentleman who takes 
prizes vicariously at the local shows; not 
even the well-informed, experienced tender of 
a small plot in the suburbs—for these know 
too much to bo amateurs in the sense in which 
Mrs. Dew-Smitli uses the word. According 
to our view of her position, she means by 
amateurs a kind of leisurely, interested dab¬ 
bler among fruit-trees, pots, anti beds, who is 
never so keen upon his work as to refuse to 
turn aside to watch some simple natural 
phenomenon, and is ever ready to be enter¬ 
tained rather than engrossed and absorbed 
by his hobby. To such an one—and there 
are many—this book will give great pleasure. 
The writer’s observations arc all at first 
hand, and are recorded with no little humour 
and freshness. t She begins at tho beginning, 
with the conversion .. ofLif wilderness into a 
igitized by VjOOv LC 
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garden. Henceforward we have her every 
impression until a certain degree of famili¬ 
arity with the new world opened to her is 
reached: her views on sun and rain, on ferns 
and roses, on bees and poultry, on vegetables 
and weeds, on orchards and birds, on insects 
and puppies, and a host of minor incidental 
matters. As a result the book, though often 
fanciful, is more practical and compre¬ 
hensive than Mr. Dudley Warner's Mtj 
Hummer in a Garden; and, though often 
poetical, less imposing and florid than the 
Laureate’s Garden that l Lore. 

Mrs. Dew-Smith has a charming style, or 
rather manner; she describes and philoso¬ 
phises equally happily. Wo can recollect 
reading nowhere else such unaffected 
speeches as she puts into the mouths of 
animals, not even in Andersen. Thus, when 
the poultry were first turned into their new 
run : 

“ I never saw anyone with such a self- 
satisfied proprietary air as the cock. One would 
have thought he had chosen the site, enclosed 
the run, and built the hen-house himself and 
put the straw into the nests with his own hands. 
He walked the hens round, drawing their atten¬ 
tion to the various points and advantages. • I 
think you will find the nests most comfortable,’ 
he said, with the air of a landlady showing off 
her well-aired beds—clean and well strawed. 
I am sure there arc many liens who would envy 
you such extremely well-made and convenient 
boxes for laying eggs in. And one each, as I’m 
alive! so that there need bo no quarrelling.’ 
While ho delivered this lecture, the hens all 
peered into tho hen-house over each other’s 
shoulders. He then drew their attention to the 
soil, scratched up a little of it, and said, ‘ Very 
fine soil indeed; plenty of slugs and other 
interesting objects to be found, with here and 
there a tuft of grass to whet the beak upon, 
and stones and grit to aid digestion. Look at 
it for yourselves, I beg.’ ” 

To anyone who has idled in tho country, 
unhampered by a scientific mind, observing 
with amused eyes, this passage is comically 
true. 

Mrs. Dew-Smitli is perhaps most quotable 
when she is digressing, and there are 
portions both of the story of Billikins 
{a remarkable sparrow) and the accounts of 
t o turbulent puppies and the mouse and 
the peas which we should like to give. But 
no matter on what subject she touches, she 
interests. And the render is so thoroughly in 
her confidence, and so much the recipient of 
c mfessions as to preferences and dislikes, that 
tho perusal of the book comes to resemble 
participation in a garden gossip. That Mrs. 
Dew-Smith is a bom gardener is proved by 
her adventure with the passion flower, it 
was shooting up without any support, and 
making a bee-lino for tho roof. Said its 
thoughtful mistress, pointing out a post near 
by, “ Why don’t you try to climb up that 
post? You will find it impossible to reach 
the roof if you have nothing to hold on to.” 
A little while later the passion flower was 
found to have taken tho hint. Here is a 
touch of poetry: 

“A tall pink hollyhock is like a perfect Tdvll— 
one painted with the delicacy of a Miss Mary 
Wilkins—whose predominant note is sunshine 
and delicate colouring. In tho cottage garden 
the Idyll is of dairymaids in pink cotton frocks 
- of cottage maidens with pink checks - 


of apple-blossoms in an orchard, and the air is 
full of the breath of new milk and new-mown 
lmy. In the garden of the rich—for the holly¬ 
hock adapts itself to its surroundings wherever 
it is, and is as much at home in the palace as in 
the cottage—the Idyll has the formal grace of 
a minuet. Instead of dairymaids it is of men 
and maidens in periwigs, ruffles, and silken 
gowns, of terraces with peacocks and clipped 
yew-rees, and the air is full of lavender and 
pot-pourri.” 

We should like to quote much more from 
this fascinating volume, but it must not be. 
Here, however, is an open-air/ieWr by way of 
conclusion: “ Birds delight in a shower. 
It seems to go to their heads.” True, and 
very freshly put. 


sincerity and strength,’ which Mr. Swin¬ 
burne and Matthew Arnold both found in 
Byron—whom by a coincidence of contradic¬ 
tion Mrs. Meynell describes ns a “ paltry 
soul, incapable of valuable sincerity.” 

The reprint of Prometheus Bound has a 
bibliographical interest in that it follows the 
original text of 1833, which Mrs Browning 
altered greatly in later editions. Among 
the miscellaneous poems are the “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” “ Casa Guidi 
Windows,” and “ A Vision of Poets.” 
Tho volume has for frontispiece a charming 
portrait of Mrs. Browning, which one is 
glad to exchange in one’s mind for the worn 
ami faded woman in a prim 1850 costume, 
usually standing in front of her poems. 


Prometheus Bound, and Other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With an 
Introduction by Alice Meynell. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 

This is the new volume of Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s comely and ably edited “ Nine¬ 
teenth Century Classics.” Mrs. Mevnell’s 
introduction is an interesting tribute bv one 
woman of genius to another, and it is the 
more interesting and trustworthy in its 
appreciation, because the quality of the 
genius in either case is so diverse. Mrs. 
Meynell has the self-control and verbal fit¬ 
ness which Mrs. Browning lacked; whereas 
Mrs. Browning—need one say?—pisses,sed 
the “motion and fire, swift means to radiant 
ends,” which, did Mrs. Meynell, too, possess 
them, might make her the greatest woman 
poet in English literature. 

With her usual clearness and conciseness 
of definition, aided by an occasional happily 
chosen fancy, Mrs. Meynell states in a few 
calm pages the qualities of Mrs. Browning’s 
excellence, which she believes will justify 
Robert Browning’s prophecy that “ her 
glories will never fade.” It is, you gather, 
a moral, and an emotional excellence, rather 
than an essentially poetical excellence— 
though wo must not forget that to have 
made a literary medium, however imperfect, 
so alive with such an excellence is in itself 
a literary success. Of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetical glories, perhaps, all have already 
faded except her “ Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese ” and a few lyrics, such as “Look in 
My Face nnd See” and “A Musical In¬ 
strument ” ; yet, as Mrs. Meynell says, she 
has other and perhaps nobler glories in-her 
championship of tho little children and her 
passion for Italy. Italy, so changed sinee 
the days of her Sibylline enthusiasm, now, 
in Mrs. Meynell’s picturesque image, “ a 
deciduous nation thronging abroad, over 
sens, nnd into modernised towns, defeated, 
like a helpless rout of autumn leaves, 
hurried by the winds of a national ad¬ 
versity,” Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
fruitful genius, Mrs. Meynell continues, 
“her passion for good, her abundance, her 
nobility, her tenderness, nnd the strength 
that was in her impetuous wishes ; her sex, 
her story, her marriage, her public spirit, 
nnd her English love of Italy—all together 
have made her name perpetual.” 

It is, indeed, rather as a nobly passionate 
personality than as a poet that she will live 
pi hist >ry, by virtue of that “excellence of 


Fantasies. By Mabel Nembhard. (George 

Allen.) 

This little book is full of merit of an un¬ 
common character, nnd yet we are dis¬ 
appointed with it. The author seems to 
have been the victim of her own cleverness. 
>She has fancy and invention in abundance; 
she has a little of the more precious gift, 
imagination; she has humour nnd a deft 
ironical touch; and she admires Hans 
Andersen. With this equipment Miss 
Nembhard has produced a collection of 
nineteen whimsical stories and allegories, 
which are not better than they are simply 
because she permitted her belief in the 
futility of things to overmaster her on the 
one side, nnd she has given too little rein to 
her natural tenderness on the other. For in 
one who would follow in the footsteps of 
the immortal Danish writer, tenderness is as 
necessary as cynicism is superfluous. Now 
and then Miss Nembhard gives us a perfect 
piece of Andersen; as in the story of 
“ Edelweiss,” one of the prettiest fancies 
we have met with. Hearing from the wind 
that the Mountain was lonely, Edelweiss 
begged to be carried to bear him company. 
The wind bore her on his wings : 

“ Meanwhile in the valley. Flora was having 
the yearly inspection of all the Flowers. 
‘Where is Edelweiss?’ she asked, when she 
missed her. 

“ ‘ She has gone to live with tho Mountain,’ 
said the other Flowers. ‘ She heard he was 
lonely.’ 

“ ‘ I advised her not to do it,’ said the Bird. 

‘ I went there once and I never shall forget it': 
and he fell into gloomy abstraction. 

“ When tho inspection was over. Flora went 
to look for Edelweiss. ‘ It is too cold for you 
here,’ she said when she had found her; • you 
had better let me take you back.’ 

“ ‘ I can stand it,’ said Edelweiss bravely, 
though she looked terribly pinched and shiver¬ 
ing ; ‘ and the Mountain likes to have me.’ 

“ ‘Well. I will do what I can for you,’ said 
Flora, and she gave her a little white fur cost 
to keep her warm, and tills Edelweiss always 
wears.” 

In the same class wo should place “The 
Twelfth Muss,” though it is more serious. 
Here we have Miss Nembhard at her best: 
nnd it is because she can write as she-dot* 
and think ns she does in these pieces tint 
we protest against the false note struck *> 
often in the others.* JArfantasy surely is no 
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place for cheap sutire and cynicism. For 
instance, one story tells how a Naiad fell in 
love with a torpedo-boat. A river-god, 
her lover, was jealous. 

“ He promptly, went to see old Neptune, and 
arrived just ut the right moment; Neptune was 
busy making out a list of the ships that were 
to be wrecked that autumn. ‘ Would you kindly 
include Torpedo-Boat No. 19?’ said the Rivcr- 
"god.” 

Neptune did so; hut, mistaking 19 for 16, 
sent the wrong boat to the bottom. He was 
quick, however, -to rectify the mistake. 
■Thus we have two vessels sunk, with all on 
board drowned, as Miss Nembhard is 
careful to point out, before tiro “ fantasy ” 
can be completed; which is a brutal pro¬ 
ceeding, and contrary to all laws of fantasy- 
making as we understand them. Between 
■the two extremes represented by our extracts 
there are many charming and witty ideas, 
and not a few genuinely poetical and 
hiuuorous passages, but we feel confident 
. that the work as a whole does not display 
■ Miss Nembhard at her best. We hope she 
will try harder next time, and we want to 
find her name on another title-page. The 
kind of writing possible to her is only too 
• rare. 


From Batum to Baghdad—via Tiflis, Tabriz, 
and Persian Kurdistan. By Walter B. 
Harris. (Blackwood.) 

Mn. Harris has his full share of the pluck 
' and enterprise which are the backbone of 
the explorer; we have sometimes thought, 
when reading the books wherein ho recounts 
' his adventures, that he only lacks the gift 
of self-advertisement to take his place 
among the more conspicuous of modem 
" pioneers. He has, however, not acquired 
the art of “ blowing his own trumpet,” at 
; all events, in the key which disguises defects 
of execution; and the reader who follows 
Mr. Harris does so only half-conscious that 
he has a travelling companion at nil, so 
little (in spite of the inevitable ego of 
' personal narrative) does the writer’s per¬ 
sonality obtrude itself. The author’s Inst 
journey lay through lands little visited by 
. white men; from Batoum—or Batum, as he 
" prefers it—he went by rail to that meeting- 
place of West and East—Tiflis ; and thence, 
on horseback, by a somewhat indirect, 
hut exceedingly interesting route through 
Persian Kurdistan via. Kennanshah to 
Baghdad. As far as Tabriz he was accom¬ 
panied only by Mohammed, the Riffi Moor, 
who followed him oir his perilous journey in 
disguise to Tafilet in 1894 ; from Tabriz he 
employed another man, a native of that 
town, who combined the required linguistic 
capabilities with an exhaustive ignorance of 
horses and all pertaining thereto, and a 
terror of strangers which almost amounted to 
mania. The most interesting portion of the 
expedition was, undoubtedly, that through 
Kurdistan; though Yusef, the Tabrizi servant, 
horn and bred in mortal terror of the Kurds, 
whom he regarded as robbers and cut-throats, 
did not think so. These half-wild nomads 
have an exceedingly bad reputation at Tabriz, 
due in some degree probably to the fact that 
they are Sunni Moslems, while the towns¬ 


people belong to the Shia sect of the faith. 
The Persian authorities actually refused Mr. 
Harris permission to visit the mountainous 
regions on account of the character of the 
people; but it was in these rarely visited and 
inaccessible localities that the enterprising 
traveller received a welcome more cordial, 
and hospitality more eager, than had ever 
been offered him in any country. Mr. 
Harris formed a much higher opinion of the 
general intelligence of the Kurds than did 
the last traveller in their country—Mr. 
George Curzon. The latter, it may be re¬ 
membered, describes them as stupid and 
extraordinarily ignorant; perhaps ho lacks 
the gift which Mr. Harris undoubtedly 
possesses in marked degree—that of winning 
the confidence of strangers; but whatever 
the cause of difference, the author of the 
book under notice found among Kurds of 
the better class a general knowledge, breadth 
of interest, and intelligent curiosity concern¬ 
ing the outer world that fairly astonished 
him. The accepted fact that migratory 
peoples ns a rule possess wider knowledge 
and quicker intelligence than stationary 
tribes, tends to confirm the correctness of 
Mr. Harris's opinion. The country is often 
very beautiful, and the author’s literary 
scene-painting is frequently graphic and 
powerful; but the charm of the book lies in 
its human interest; the study of his own 
kind is the author’s primary enjoyment; 
and this we hold the first qualification for 
authorship of a work on travel in countries 
known or unknown. This journey was, 
of course, neither so dangerous nor so 
exciting as that made by Mr. Harris in the 
guise of an Arab donkey-driver to Tafilet; 
but it has furnished him with material for a 
book which is equally readable and in¬ 
structive. 


extremely small. Judging, however, from 
the point of view of the friends of this 
“sport” of literature, wo should call The 
Kipling Birthdag Book quite successful. 
Now and then, it is true, there seems little 
reason for a quotation, but in the main 
good-humour will bo promoted by the 
selection. 


Imp re ss ion * and Experiences. By William 1). 

Howells. (Dougins.) 

Mr. Howells’s experiences are of bad dreams 
and the giving of charity; his impressions 
include the slums and police-courts of New 
York, a Saratoga summer hotel, and the 
printing-office of a country newspaper. It is 
needless to say, considering who is the author, 
that on all these subjects he writes with dis¬ 
tinction, and with a sympathetic and fine 
observation. Frankly, however, we do not 
think that Mr. Howells is quite in his own 
element when doing this kind of work. The 
nieo analysis and subtle discrimination which 
he applies with sufh effect to the: mental 
processes of a highly complex type of 
humanity fail him somewhat when the 
problem i3 to produce a vivid impression of 
cruder and more salient aspects of existence. 
The horrors and humours of the New York 
streets, for instance, demand the treatment 
of a more emphatic — a more lurid pen. 
The most amusing paper in the volume 
is that called “ The Closing of the Hotel,” 
though even hero one feels that the sub¬ 
ject would have lent itself much better to 
handling in another fashion by someone 
who is not so afraid of exaggeration 
ns Mr. Howells is — someone who would 
break out from time to time int > a jolly 
Falstaffian laugh. 


The Kipling Birthdag Book. (Macmillans.) 

The making of birthday books is a very 
simple industry. Having decided upon the 
author who is to supply the sentiment— 
and one is almost as serviceable as another, 
since it is difficult to write a single para¬ 
graph however commonplace which contains 
nothing detachable, and which, when isolated, 
will not have at any rate the appearance of 
wisdom—having then first caught the author, 
nothing more is wanted than an eye and 
a pen'. To make 365 extracts (or, for the 
benefit of leap year, 366) is as easy ns not 
buying a comic paper, and to apportion to 
each a day is equally facile. The birthday 
book is then made, and readers are now 
and again enlivened by happy conjunctions 
of sentiment and date. To these remarks 
we are impelled by a glance at The Kipling 
Birthdag Book, compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Finn, whom we suspect to be an American. 
To our mind, which is (perhaps unreason¬ 
ably) hostile to Birthday Books of anv kind 
whatever, this is a maddening little volume. 
To find Mr. Kipling, whom we honour and 
delight in, served up in snippets tom 
bleeding from their context, is a perpetual 
irritation. We get almost into the condition 
of gentle Alice Brown in the Bab ballad, 
who much as she loved her winking young 
admirer in his compact nnd individual form, 
cared very little for him when chopped 


Modern Greek Mast erg. By Thomas L. 

Stedman. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Maxy men, ns the author of this book says, 
from Voltaire to Blackie, have urged not 
only that the approach to ancient Greek 
should be through modem Greek, as the 
foreigner approaches Chaucer through the 
daily paper, but that modem Greek should 
be adopted ns the international language 
among scholars and scientific men. In 
England, at least, it must be confessed, the 
idea has not been greeted with much 
enthusiasm. The Gi-eek scholar who can 
read Plato “ with his feet on the fender,” 
can dig the moaning from a Greek news¬ 
paper without much difficulty, and can infer 
that <nhgpohpop.oi. are railway trains, and that 
to sroSgXaTtii' is bicycling. But ho is dis¬ 
inclined to treat with respect a language 
which has cast away its ancient delicacies of 
mood and tense, and, at all events, so far as 
popular usage is concerned, has substituted 
Turkish barbarisms for words “like the 
gossamer film of summer.” For all 
that, we must accept things ns they are, 
modem Greek among them. And though 
we would not go so far ns to recommend 
the learner to reach Homer through the 
Athenian leader-writer, wo can assure our 
readers that Mr. Stedman has made it easy 
for those who know ancient Greek to under¬ 
stand its degenerate descendant. 
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licloic the Salt. By C. E. Rnimond. (Heine- 
liinnn.) 

T HE expectation with which wo opened 
this book- was in a measure dis¬ 
appointed. The expectation, we hasten to 
add, was high. “C. E. Rnimond” has 
written two good books : The New Moon, 
which was a study of the pitiful, blind irony 
possible in domestic life, well conceived and 
artistically expressed, and George Mandeeille's 
Husband, a fierce, even a brutal satire, but 
keen and most finely finished—in short, a 
rare book altogether. Below the Salt falls 
short, to our mind, of The New Moon, and is 
altogether inferior to George Mandeeille's 
Husband. It is possible that in a way the 
subject influenced our judgment. \Ve 
are sorry, but we ennnot help it; we do 
not find the lives of servants an agreeable 
subject. The constant petty dependence on 
the smaller wishes of other people is weari¬ 
some to study, and in this case that element 
is increased by the fact that the “masters” 
and “mistresses” are almost invariably 
stupid and vulgar; you are compelled to 
look at the characters of the servants from 
the point of view of the narrow sympathies 
and underbred prejudices of the people who 
are made todiseourse of them—people who are 
without the elementary qualification for the 
discussion, forgetfulness of class “ superi¬ 
ority.” “ Yroni,” for example, an extremely 
clever study of a German girl, was almost 
spoiled for us by the tone of contemptuous 
indulgence in which the person who is 
supposed to tell her story speaks of her. We 
admit that this may be of purpose, that a 
contrast may be intended between the 
humanity and imagination of the girl and 
the limitations of her employers; but the irri¬ 
tation of the effect spoils the contemplation. 
All the stories are well written, and in all of 
them there is, in some degree, the “ sense of 
ten re in human things.” But we ennnot say 
we think they are worthy—in conception at 
least—of the nuthor’s previous work. At the 
sametime, they are far better than such stories 
are wont to be. There is no trace of that 
satisfaction with superficial observation— 
the meaningless record of daily tasks 
and uneducated speech—which commonly 
condemns stories of servant-life. They 
are matter-of-fact, it is true, altogether 
without the triumphant exaggeration with 
which Thackeray wrote of servants, or the 
triumphant idealisation of Disraeli. But 
if they are not triumphant, they a re sure: 
they go far into character, and at least two 
of them are informed with that moral idea 
which Mr. George Moore declares essential 
to great fiction. 


Limitations. Bv E. F. Benson. (Inncs & 
Co.) 

It is by no means an unmixed advantage 
for a young writer to take the world by 
storin with his first book. Mr. Benson’s 
Dodo was a success beyond the measure of 
its merits, partly by virtue of its real 
fun and sparkle, partly through the less 
legitimate attractions, ascribed to it by 


fame, of a roman d clef. It left Mr. 
Benson with the booksellers at his feet 
He missed the discipline of failure; a 
few rejected MSS., with the introspec¬ 
tion which they involve, would have 
taught him how to write, awl how to 
put together a story. He has undeniable 
brains, if he knew how to use them ; but 
in Limitations he has produced a book the 
whole of which is badly constructed, and a 
large part of which is dull. It opens well 
enough with some lively witty talk at Cam¬ 
bridge. The humour is very “new” and 
savours of the undergraduate “ score”; but 
it is amusing for all that. Evidently, how¬ 
ever, it has been rather a strain upon Mr. 
Benson to keep it up, and we doubt whether 
he is aware how much it throws the serious 
dialogue out of focus. For the book is not 
essentially a comedy. The hero, Tom 
Carlingford, who has declined to read for 
his Tripos, because he hates scholiasts and 
means to be a sculptor, leaves Cambridge 
to study the antique in situ at Athens. 
Here Mr. Benson has his opportunity for 
some really good descriptions of Greek 
scenery. But, unfortunately, you ennnot 
make a novel out of a pepper-pot full of epi¬ 
grams and a nice touch in verbal landscape; 
and for about half the book we fail entirely 
to get interested in Tom Carlingford and his 
attempts to attain to a view of life, and his 
stumblings over the woll-wom antithesis 
between realism and idealism in plastic art. 
At last Mr. Benson gets a tinner grip on his 
puppets. Tom marries—the wrong sort of 
woman, a saintly Philistine—and a pathetic 
theme of incompatible ideals and warring 
personalities presents itself, which is handled 
well enough for a time, and then unaccount¬ 
ably dropped. The end is provoking. 
Tom surrenders his ideals not because they 
are conquered by his wife’s, but because he 
loses his money, and has to supply the 
dealers with impossible statuettes for bread- 
and-butter. This motive appears to us 
parasitic and an unnecessary complication 
in the evolution of a good situation. The 
minor characters are shadowy and incom¬ 
plete. Mr. Benson has his ideas about 
them, but he seems only able to indicato 
them and not to work them out. The chief 
feminine interest is in Maud Wrexham, 
who is not Tom’s wife. She strikes us 
as a failure. Mr. Benson does not 
appear to have got hold of her, and she 
does not get hold of us or convince us in the 
least. Mr. Benson disappoints us; but we 
have not yet lost faith in him. He is 
neither cynical nor coarse, which is some¬ 
thing now-a-days; and we believe that if 
he will give some time to the study of 
technique, he will yet gratify us with a 
really good novel. 


Ihe Carissima: a Modem Grotesque. By 
Lucas Mulct. (Methuen.) 

We doubt whether this latest product of 
her clever pen will add to Lucas Mulct’s 
reputation: a good deal is demanded 
from the author of Colonel L'ndcrbg's IVife. 

The story, ns told to the writer by 
Anthony Hammond, one of the characters, 
is briefly this: Leversodgo, journeying alone 
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across the South Airican veldt, came upon 
the remains of a caravan; the sole sur¬ 
vivor was a small cur, which had pro¬ 
longed its nasty existence by battening 
on the body of a baby. He fired twice; 
but disgust had upset hia nerves, and the 
bullets only severed the cord which fastened 
the dog to a cart; whereupon Leversedge 
galloped away, and the dog galloped with 
him. Thenceforth he was haunted inter¬ 
mittently by the dog’s ghost, illuminated 
by “ two glowing green discs a trifle bigger 
than a sixpence.” In Europe the Carissiina, 
beautiful offspring of a rat-faced father and 
a moon-dock mother, received him as her 
affianced; and presently they were all 
together in an hotel beside a beautiful 
azure lake, “ turned up with a most 
delectable bottle-green at the edges.” But 
her imagination, which served the Carissima 
for a heart, had wandered from Leversedge, 
and she gave Hammond to understand that 

if-. Then Hammond was upon thorns, 

for her dewy lips showed a “ fascinating 
sketch of a kiss.” But while he hesitated, 
and wished he were not a gentleman, the 
Carissima showed her shoe beneath her 
dainty gown. It was wide, easy, trodden, 
over, and the square toe “ turned badly 
heavenward ”; and by this sign he knew 
very well that he had not found the One 
Woman: so the Carissima half-married 
Leversedge. And there we may leave them, 
on the verge of a catastrophe. 

Is the sub-title an afterthought? Did 
the author, failing the effect she had set 
out to produce, yield petulently to her evil 
genius, and frankly label her title-page with 
her own criticism ? For, as the story moves 
on, the weird parents become less and lea 
credible; there ceases to be any semblance 
of sincerity in the portrayal of the heroine, 
with her sham culture and second-hand in¬ 
tellectual frippery; the oleaginous journalist, 
with his stage tricks, tnlks more and more 
like a phonograph; and even Leversedge 
loses substance and proportion. It would 
seem as though their creator, disappointed 
with her creatures, had given them over 
recklessly to the whimsies of her fantastic 
imagination. 


The Rogues March. By E. W. Hornung. 

(Cassell.) 

Mr. Horxttng is rapidly winning recognition 
ns a man of mark among the younger writers 
of fiction. His latest book is a study of a 
system, something in the manner of tie 
lamented Charles Reade. It is not quite ss 
practical in its purpose as the romances of 
that powerful and polemical free-lance were 
wont to be, for it deals with the penal laws 
which were in force in the thirties and 
forties, and which have long been superseded 
by the present more humane code. Mr- 
Hornung has industriously gathered material 
from Blue-books, calendars, broadsheets, and 
similar sources ; and this, together with Id* 
own knowledge of Australian life and 
scenery, have supplied him with sufficient 
erudition to give his story an effective setting- 
The outline of it is briefly this. An innocent 
man is condemned for murder, reprieved, and 
sent to Botany Bay. L T nder the malipt 
influences of Newgate and the convict 
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settlements his character deteriorates, and 
before his innocence is declared he has 
become a criminal indeed. Herein, we sup¬ 
pose, lies the moral of the. piece. Mr. 
Homung has certainly a gift of narrative, 
and the first half of the book, at least, strikes 
us as capital. The circumstantial evidence 
is ingeniously put together ; the identity of 
the actual murderer is skilfully concealed, 
although, perhaps, the discovery comes too 
late to be really dramatic; and the tale of 
Tom Erichsen’s flight from the police and 
his ultimate capture by the humourist of 
Twickenham is vividly and vigorously told. 


Andria. By Percy White. (Heinemann.) 
In Andria Mr. Percy White has given us 
what might be called a problem novel, if it 
were less interesting ns a story. Andria is 
a high-spirited, high-born maiden, who 
disposes of sonic of her superfluous energy 
in an art school. Tho problem is to get 
Andria happily married. She refuses a 
fashionable portrait painter, her art teacher, 
and a long-limbed ’Varsity athlete. Then 
she meets Otway, an Oxford don, whose 
Society and Civilisation she has x - ead and 
admired. 

“Andria was proud of her beauty; often, 
indeed, delighted with its luxuriant impressions 
flashed back to her eyes by the mirror; but she 
resented the sensuous appraisement of it which 
she sometimes read in the-coarse faces of loose¬ 
lipped men. Such tributes revolted her. But 
with Otway it was very different. On his 
ascetic and passionless face such a look wus 
impossible.” 

Andria, the vivid, the exuberant, whom 
her brother jestingly calls, in spite of her 
artistic aspirations, “ a splendid animal,” 
marries Otway the ascetic, the pnssionless. 
Now here we have a situation which, in the 
hands of an unskilful writer, might easily 
become offensive. But Mr. White has the 
skill to treat a delicate subject with delicacy. 
Indeed, it is probable that the careless or 
the inexperienced reader would finish the 
story without coming upon the kernel of the 
plot, the ending of which is both natural 
and happy. 


Jerry the Dreamer. By Will Payne. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Mb. Payne’s manner is to trouble him¬ 
self little about the weaving of a plot. In 
this book a man just comes journalising 
from the derelict country town, his birth¬ 
place, now grown too strait for him; he 
meets, tremulously woos, and fearfully weds 
Georgia House, sole daughter of a judge— 
no less ; and they live, not happily nor 
miserably, but just humanly, for a little 
while, and, as it happens, are left bring. 
The story quA story fs jejune enough, and 
unfinished at that, but two creatures have 
been fashioned, and into them their author 
has breathed the breath of life. Fragile 
and faulty as they maybe, he never apologises 
for them, never seeks to justify their antics 
or to reconcile their inconsistencies. Tho 
man was just thus and thus, he points out to 
us—could sacrifice his leisure to a social 
cause in which he believed, and write it 
down in tho Evening Call to earn dollars; 
could pretend to justify himself, and be 


consciously a Judas the while. Tho two 
of them are very human and very lovable. 
The little American girl has real charm. In 
her womanliness, her gaiety, her yearning 
for innocent pleasures, her habitual trust¬ 
fulness—in her occasional lapses upon an 
unreasonableness that has survived all the 
advantages of a Transatlantic education, she 
is delightful. 

“‘To be in a beer garden, Sunday night,’ 
Georgia replied—‘ with a newspaper reporter ! ’ 
she added to Jerry. ‘ Let’s have some beer in 
those big stone mugs with pewter covers. Can 
we !' ’ ‘ Certainly,’ said Jerry—‘ in fact, it 

comes cheaper that way.’ 4 But I guess we’d 
best not,’ she said hastily, after a glance alvout; 
4 all the nicest women seem to be taking theirs 
in glasses.’ When tho waiter was despatched 
with the order, she said, with lingering regret: 

4 It looks a good deal more beery in the mugs, 
though.’ ” 

This was in the early days of their married 
life. With a sure hand the author presently 
develops her in a new relation : the mother 
is a just sequel to tho maid and the wife. 
One would like to hear more of several minor 
characters, and notably of the provincial 
editor, who “ was addicted to plug tobacco 
and sedentary ways. Without anybody 
saying so, the impression prevailed that he 
sat so much because he could chew better 
that way.” Tho book stands above the 
average level. 


Lada Lerallion. By George Widdrington. 

(Henry & Co.) 

Mr. George Widdrington has fettered his 
very considerable talents as a novelist by a 
hidebound and old-fashioned plot. Upon 
his background of modem worldlings, para¬ 
doxical, flippant, nineteenth century, men 
and women all of them, he has attempted 
to impose a violent love affair between a 
passionate widow and a blase man. Tho 
I residt is the old result of the parable. 
Tho new patch tears away from the old 
garment and the rent is made worse. In 
other words, Mr. Widdrington’s plot and 
Mr. Widdrington’s characters are not in 
harmony. His plot belongs to the bad old 
days, before ennui and tho end of the 
century had begotten the “ apathy ” of the 
present, ns the Stoics called it. His heroine 
screws up a bunch of flowers in her fingers 
without knowing it in the tumult of her 
emotions, till they come out as one long 
green string. This is our friend the stage 
heroine, tearing a passion and a handker¬ 
chief to tatters. No woman in modem life 
ever screws up flowers in her fingers, even 
under extreme provocation. Mr. Widdring¬ 
ton has a pretty wit in his way, and 
ho reproduces the flnshy, paradoxical non¬ 
sense of a modem drawing-room too well 
not to use his power. Therefore, tho only' 
chance for him was to choose another plot. 
We would earnestly counsel him to read tho 
novels of Mr. W. E. Norris before he writes 
another book. In him he will find tho 
purely modem character wedded to the 
purely modem plot, so that the result is 
not a patchwork, but a single fabric. His 
characters are of like passions to our¬ 
selves. His incidents have tho same 
restraint. They belong to a world whose 
people no longer fight duels and seldom 


punch each other’s heads. Whereas, at any 
moment in Lady Lerallion one expects to 
hear of fisticuffs. Mr. Norris’s characters, in 
fact, are flesh and blood, Mr. Widdrington’s 
only fleshy and bloody. There is all the 
difference between the two. But Lady 
Lerallion contains good things nevertheless, 
and we look .for better work from its author 
in the future. 


The Mystery of Elias G. Eoebtiek, and Other 
Stories. . By W. L. Alden. (Innes & Co.) 

“ Johnston ”—one of Mr. Alden’s char¬ 
acters— 

“had not imagination enough to invent an un¬ 
truth. That is the reason why he failed both 
as a journalist and a politician, and has now 
become a writer of thoughtful and didactic 
novels.” 


On the ground of mere invention, Mr. Alden 
should shine in journalism and politics: we 
do not know that ho would succeed in the 
writing of thoughtful and didactic novels, 
but ho has imagination, abundant and over¬ 
flowing. He has, too, a distinct gift of story¬ 
telling : he eoidd not writo an uninteresting 
story if he tried. Mr. Alden’s humour is 
fresh and spontaneous, and it is employed 
with restraint. Very often it is humour 
of phrase rather than of subject. In one 
of the sea stories (which are perhaps the 
most thoroughly successful of all), part of 
a ship’s company is wrecked on an island. 
—“seven souls and a Chinaman.” At 
night the crew were disturbed by mys¬ 
terious sounds. Someone wanted to set a 
watch against supposititious savages: but 
the reckless narrator refused to be troubled. 
“ You can take all night on deck if you want 
to,” he said, “ but I’m going to sleep, and 
the man that wakes me up will be sorry he 
wasn’t brained quiet and comfortable by 
cannibals.” The noise turned out, so the 
narrator says, to bo supernatural, and the 
island and tho tale are christened “ Ghost 
Island.” It may not be comedy of the 
highest order, but it is interesting—an agree¬ 
able book from one cover to the other. 


Uncanny Tales. By Mrs. Molosworth. 

(Hutchinson.) 

The half-dozen stories which make up this 
volume are of unequal merit, and the best— 
“ Will Not Take Place ”—is not “ uncanny ” 
at all. But when Mrs. Molesworth desires, 
like a certain classical personage, to “ make 
your flesh creep,” the means by which she 
seeks and attains that end are legitimate 
and commendable. There is nothing in tho 
book that is grisly or repellant (except, 
perhaps, the cover), and yet the sense of 
uncanniness is once or twice very successfully 
aroused. Sometimes this is done rather 
wantonly. In “ Half-way between tho 
Stiles,” for instance, there is no question of 
ghostly visitation ; and in “Tho Clock that 
Struck Thirteen ” this uncanniness neither 
helps the story nor justifies itself in any 
other way. It is an eerie nothing, intro¬ 
duced for tho mere fun of the thing. But 
tho first tale, “Tho Shadow on the Moon¬ 
light,” is a thoroughly good ghest st; ry. 
Mrs. Molesworth is mistaken in supposing 
“blizzard ” to be a new word. It has teen 
traced to a most, respect able antiquity. 
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teacher first and master of technicality after¬ 
wards. Yet that concession does not entirely 
favour him; for he has hotter poetry than 
that just quoted for its sentiment. Indeed, 
the workmanship is often of a high order, 
as, for instance, in “ How Pilate Washed his 
Hands.” That poem, however, contains the 
only actual slip of language we can allege 
against Mr. Langbridge. It is Pilate who 
says: 

“ ‘ And I will wash my hands, I vow, 

Seven times seven each day.’” 

The error of omitting the second “ times ” 
was a facile one to fall into; and so Pilate 
washed forty-nine (a sort of extended 
“ No. 1 ” it might lie), instead of himself 
seven-times-seven times. Mr. Langbridge 
may comfort himself by reflecting that the 
most accurate of writers of English, Lord 
Tennyson, fell into an answeringlv imper¬ 
missible elision, which remains to this day 
unnoted and uncorrected in his text: 

“ How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall.” 

The “missing word” on—“ on those on 
whom their favours fall ”—cannot by any 
poet’s license bo spared or “ understood.” 
Of Mr. Langbridge’s diction as a whole, one 
may question whether it is quite so happily 
suited to religious subjects as it is to those 
random verses of his which have delighted 
readers in the past. Mr. Langbridge does 
well to give his Muse to “ Esau and the 
Angels ” ; but he did even better to give her 
of old to the incomparable Miss Delaneev, 
for instance, the Pantomime “ Demon of 
the Pit.” 


Wo turn to Mr. Oddie’s volume, where the 
title of the section, “Romances,” is alluring: 

“ MOUNTAIN ECHO. 

“ In mournful stillness rides a knight. 
Through the deep vale’s concave ; 

* Ah, do I now fare to my darling’s arms, 

Or do I but go to the darksome grave:' 
The echo answer gave— 

‘ The darksome grave ! ’ 

“ As ever onward rides the knight, 

His mournful sighs increase ; 

• Find I, so soon, in the grave release. 

Ah, well, the grave brings peace ! ’ 

Nor did the echo cease-- 
‘ The grave brings peace.’ 

“ Down from the cavalier’s cheek, for grief, 

A tear-drop rolled and fellj; 

‘ Is there only rest in the grave for mo ? 

To me, then, the grave comes well.’ 

The echoes hollow swell— 

‘ The grave comes well.’ ” 

Even the romance, as made in Germany, 
has dwindled into mere sentimentality in 
brief space of time and travel. Hut these 
Songs from the Greek are brave as ever, and 
the opigram has not turned to a witless 
thing. Sophocles, singing nearly five hun¬ 
dred years before Christ, sings to us still 
from the Antigone , in a woman’s translation: 

“ Love, who winnest the battle and warrest 
against the great, 

Who in the soft check of a maiden holdest 
thy secret state, 

Thou passcst through fields and forests, and 
over the depths of the sea, 

And none of the blessed immortals may hope 
for escape from thee, 

Nor mortal men; but thy victims are crazed 
exceedingly. 


POETRY. 


The Scales of Heaven. Poems Narrative, 

' Legendary, and Meditative, with a few 
. Sonnets. By Frederic Langbridge. (Elliot 
' Stock.) 

It. LANGBRIDGE writesavery pretty 
Preface. To the “ little world which 
cares ” he gives, as ho there tells us, “ his 
housemate thoughts —the thoughts which 
have eaten my bread and have sat before 
my fire for many a long year.” He has 
lived his book before he wrote it; “and in 
writing it I have dipped my pen in some¬ 
thing besides ink.” The tilings he would 
like his readers to find in his verses are “ a 
tolerance stumbling at nothing,” not even at 
intolerance ! nnd “ a faith which realises 
behind the clouds and thick darkness a 
divine face.” Mr. Langbridge, who does 
not use on his title-page the prefix of 
reverend to his name, is a clergyman, and 
not a line in his poems is at war with his 
pious profession. The note of the volume is 
religious; and yet the verses have in them 
some of that new spirit which has lately 
moved the waters of religious verse. In 
Mr. Langbridge we have a compost of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, Mr. Francis Thompson, 
and the Sunday-school teacher. He has felt 
and lived these things, and has given them 
an expression which will reach where other 
Voices soar too high. To recognise the divine 
in the human—that has been the note 
of many modem masters of song; no new 
doctrine certainly', since it is as old as the 
Incarnation, and is the secret at the heart 
of nearly every dogma of religion ; and yet, 
for all that, a doctrine which has still to be 
realised by the great mass of believers. 
Mr. Langbridge says his say in six lines : 

“ DEITY. 

“ 1 A fallen world,’ yo cry, ‘ a ruined race,’ 
Moaning for aye your weary Ichabod. 

For me the hedgerow flameth: I abase 
My soul in every street to walk unshod, 
And, smiled on by a baby’s tender face, 

I veil my eyes before the Incarnate God.” 

Again, a more human voice, and, therefore, 
as those poets would infer, a more divine 
one than has often sounded from sacristies, 
is to be heard in the verses with which Mr. 
Langbridge brings his volume to a close : 

“ A LAST WORD. 

“ ‘ All roadways,’ said the Soman pride, 

‘ All roadways lead to Rome ’; 

Perchance, howe’er men’s paths divide, 

At last they bring them home. 

“ I have not known of mortal mould 
A wretch so fell and grim, 

But when the story all was told 
I needs must weep with him. 

“ Time takes my strength, but gives my pen 
A wider range and scope: 

I view the heaven-swayed lives of men 
With endless trust and hope. 

“No more I label, sort, define 

God’s dealings deep and dread : 

I raise to heaven these eyes of mine, 

And all my creed is said.” 

We make no excuse, after the terms of 
his Preface, for treating Mr. Langbridge as 


Songs from the Greek. Translated by Jane 
Minot Sedgwick. (John Lane.) 

Schiller's Lag of the Bell. Translated by 
A. G. Foster-Barham. With Illustrations 
by W. Allison Phillips. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Choice Poems of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by J. W. Oddie, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. (Macmillans.) 


“ Thou tumest the souls of the righteous to 
evil, shame, and disgrace; 

Thou stirrost up strife and discord among 
men of kindred race; 

The clear bright eye of a woman, kindling 
into desire, 

Shall still prevail, O Love ! for no laws than 
thine are higher, 

And the laughter of Aphrodite is fraught with 
misfortune dire.” 


Between Greek and English is an affinity 
much greater than that between German 
and English. This may sound para¬ 
doxical to some, but not to those who 
are familiar with poetry done into English 
from the German nnd done into English 
from the Greek. Why is Schiller always a 
little common, and Heine just a little ridi¬ 
culous, in English dress? Not, assuredly, 
for want of skill on the part of many trans¬ 
lators. Both Mr. Oddie and Mr. Foster- 
Barhain, in the books before us, have done 
their work as experts; yet we can find 
nothing in them to ring really in English 
ears—no, not even Schiller’s “Bell” : 

“ In its hidden cell 
Lies the mould of clay, 

Haste, companions, for the Bell 
Must be bom to-day!. 

From heated brow 
The sweat must flow. 

To the Master praise be given ; 

But the blessing comes from Heaven.” 

It is just that otherwise indefinable bless¬ 
ing from Heaven, by the way, that seems 
to be withheld from German Englished. 


Poems. By Louisa Shore. (John Lane.) 

To these poems the writer’s surviving 
sister, Miss Arabella Shore, contributes 
a “ Memoir,” and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
an “Appreciation.” Perhaps the “Appre¬ 
ciation ” is explained by the closing sentence 
of the “Memoir,” to the effect that some 
of the poems, “printed first for private 
circulation,” have been “ much used in 
Positivist circles.” They are now offered to 
the public—a whole offering, we suppose, 
for together with the prefaces they are a 
sacrifice of over two hundred pages. Much 
facility in metre and rhyme Miss Shore 
brought to the expression of her very just 
and entirely correct thoughts; and the 
literary friends and acquaintances—Brown¬ 
ing among them—to whom she forwarded 
copies were able to give in reply' flatter¬ 
ing opinions, which she prized, and which, 
perhaps, made her a little ambitious to go 
before the public. Yet one cannot but notice 
that the hiemoir itself vis fitted for friends 
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rather than for strangers. How else shall 
we account for such a passage as this ? 

. “ Only once, when an irresistible outpouring 
of her deeper thoughts by letter to one, a 
litterateur in whose intellectual sympathy she 
believed, was met by what seemed to be a cold 
repulse, and a fondly nursed hope thereby 
destroyed, did she show that she was wounded. 
But all that occurred was that her bright colour 
fled, she turned quite pale, and said in a faint 
voice : ‘ I have not deserved this! ’ ” 

Such a story tells too much or it tells too 
Kttle, and, either way, is told too melo¬ 
dramatically. If we are to judge, wo must 
have the documents or know the persons: 
having neither, we feel that we are trifled 
with, and not very prettily trifled with at that. 
Of the poems, Hr. Frederic Harrison praises 
the “Elegies” most of all, and he hall¬ 
marks some “ truly grand lines ” by saying 
that they “ were inspired by the same 
thought that created the well-known poem 
of George Eliot, which opens thus: ‘ 0, may 
I join the choir invisible.’ ” And that they 
“ recall also the fine lines on the same 
motive by Margaret Woods, ‘ Praise to the 
■unknown dead.’ ” But Mr. Harrison thinks 
Miss Shore’s lines, the originality of which 
he frankly gives away, are superior to 
George Eliot’s, not only in “ force and 
fervour,” but also in “ sincerity.” We do 
not agree with the preference, but we have 
not heart to quote from poems which must 
be quoted at length, if at all. This, how¬ 
ever, we will sav, that it was not necessary 
to insist on Miss Shore’s sincerity at the 
expense of George Eliot’s—we question 
neither. And it is a satisfaction to feel that 
Miss Shoi-e, whether she does or does not gain 
the ear of the casual reader, has had already 
a recognition she would value fifty times 
more, for we have the authority of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison—unimpeachable on this 
oint—for saying thnt “three of her poems 
ave been inserted in the hymn-book 
styled The Sen-ice of Man.” 


Poems of Lore and Life. - By G. Colmore. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Mrs. Colmore has a sweet and gentle, though 
no very near, friendship with the Muses. 
Bhe sings of Love and Life—synonymous 
things in the creed of poets. Their doctrine 
it is that men and women may exist and 
■walk about and talk and eat, but are not really 
alive unless they are in love with somebody 
or something. Mrs. Colmore’s evidence is 
-negatively similar. Her note is that of lost 
love, which has left to survivors a life hardly 
worth the living. It has its one poor con¬ 
solation, however—the supposed indifference, 
or incapacity, of the dead to see the beloved’s 
.grieving: 

“ I wonder if, through all the days to come, 

If I should pray 

Long-kneeling hours to God to let you stay 
In spirit near me in our empty home 
Grown wearisome, 

I wonder would He grant me in His power 
Out of each lingering year one little hour ? 

■“ If that might be, I could—ah, no ! ah, no ! 
My selfish heart 

Had quite forgotten that its only part 
Of sweetness is to know you cannot know 
I sorrow so.” 


These lines are from the long poem entitled 
“Husband and Wife,” in which Mrs. Colmore 
is at her best. In such poems as “ On the 
Pavement” and “In a Cell”—the first is 
explained by its title, and the second is the 
soliloquy of a mother who has murdered 
her bastard child—Mrs. Colmore touches on 
phases of the social problem, and not rashly. 
The facts, ns they are in life, arc indelicate 
certainly; but not Mrs. Colmore’s mention 
of them. Yet inexplicable persons there are 
to whom the facts are not shocking, but 
only the statement of them ; to whom the 
eighty thousand “ on the pavement ” in 
London alone, or twice that reputed num¬ 
ber, make “no goblin of the sun,” as 
Bossetti saw it, and who yet are shocked 
and shamed by any telling of the ghastly 
tale in print. To her father and to her 
husband, both among the dead, Mrs. Col¬ 
more dedicates the sentiments which she 
was happy to learn from them, and the 
verses in which she has expressed them: 

“ My best; because, though glory stand apart, 
I bring, if not a gift of golden grain, 

If not a fairy fancy of the brain, 

At least a sacred service of the heart.” 

We are very sure that she does that. 


English Historical Plays. Edited by T. 

Donovan. (Macmillans.) 

TnE idea of being able to read up three 
centuries of English history from a succes¬ 
sion of the finest Elizabethan historical 
plays is certainly an inviting one, and 
Mr. Donovan is to be congratulated upon 
his endeavour. Certainly no method of 
gaining a knowledge of English history 
could be more enchanting, although pos¬ 
sibly a little erroneous. The playwright is 
so apt to prefer that which is dramatic to 
that which is true. There are, however, 
many persons who cut no small figure in 
the world who have learned no history 
outside of the Lyceum. For Mr. Donovan’s 
ill-success in his present attempt he is 
only in part responsible. The result of his 
labours, however, reminds one of nothing so 
much as of some early picture, where the 
sentiment is admirable, and where the 
figures are each of them well, if somewhat 
stiffly, drawn, but lamentably deficient when 
taken in relation to one another and to 
perspective. We cannot imagine anything 
more disastrous to - a knowledge of the 
relative importance of two reigns, than to 
read Marlowe’s “ Edward II.” after Peele’s 
“Edward I.,” or Shakespeare’s “Bichard 

II. ”afterthe pseudo-Shakespearian “Edward 

III. ” In opposition to Mr. Donovan and some 
critics, we venture to think it grossly im¬ 
probable that the last-named play was ever 
written by Shakespeare, and the very fact of 
its containing lines like “ Lilies that fester 
smell far worse than weeds,” the ending of 
his ninety-fourth sonnet, render it far more 
likely—in spite of its early date—that it was 
the work of some admiring pupil, than that 
of the master himself. The fact that, 
in so far as we are able to judge, these 
literary perversions of some of our noblest 
dramas are excellently arranged for the 
stage, hardly, in our eyes, justifies a total 
absence of any introduction or notes. 


POETS’ COBNEB. 

B. WILLIAM WATSON came to 
town from Bournemouth on Mon¬ 
day to be under Mr. Atkinson’s skilful treat¬ 
ment for his sprain. It is his right and 
writing arm that is injured; and the fact 
that it still continues to give him trouble is 
the concern, not only of himself and of his 
friends, but of a large outer public of readers. 

Mrs. Harrisox, who writes The Carissitna 
as “Lucas Halet,” is a great lover of the 
poetry of her father, the Bev. Charles 
Kingsley. When she is at home, she is on 
ground he has made familiar ; for her 
husband is the rector of Clovelly. But 
Mrs. Harrison, who is not at all robust in 
health, has lately been to Australia, on a 
visit to her brothers, one of whom, Maurice, 
is called after the “ F. D. M.” of Tennyson’s 
well-known lines. Mrs. Harrison is not the 
only daughter of a poet who has won a 
name among living novelists. The author 
of Christina North , also married to a clergy 
man, is a daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Taylor, whose Philip Van Artevelde took its 
place as a classic during its author’s life¬ 
time ; and K. Dougins King, to whose 
Scripture Leader of St. Mark's the Nineteenth 
Century makes its bow this month, is the 
daughter of Mrs. Hamilton King, author of 
The Disciples. 

Two poems by Charlotte Bronte are to 
be published for the first time in a magazine 
next month. Although the occasions which 
called them forth—the deaths of her sisters 
Emily and Anne—were such as racked her 
soul to its foundations, the poems them¬ 
selves are tame in spirit and untouched by 
any poignant quality of emotion. What 
Charlotte Bronte had to say about those 
tragedies she said greatly in prose, so 
greatly, indeed, that one would be surprised 
if another medium could be found to serve 
her purpose equally well. She, herself, was 
conscious of the failure, for she refused to 
publish the verses. As relics we may 
respect them now; and as proofs that what 
is really fit for prose will never excel in 
verse, and that the functions of poet and of 
prose-writer arc not interchangeable, they 
have a message for a generation far too 
oblivious to the boundaries set eternally 
between the arts. 


Without going indiscreetly into figures, 
we may say generally that The Seven Seas 
will bring to Mr. Budyard Kipling a larger 
pecuniary return than has been brought by 
any one volume to any author now living. 
Though the circulation of poetry to-day is 
far larger than in the days of Scott and 
Byron, the proportional reduction of price 
takes away from that larger popularity all 
advantages to the author. Scott had a 
thousand guineas for Marmion. The first 
edition consisted of two thousand copies at 
a guinea and a half each ; and thirty thou¬ 
sand copies of a cheaper issue were sold 
before the poem passed into the author’s 
collected edition. It might be worth while, 
perhaps, for the publishers to try a first 
edition of a thousand copies of the next 
Kipling poetry-book at a guinea each, in the 
interest of the poet, 
gitized by vjOOQLC 
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ME. KIPLING AS JOUKNALIST. 
By oxe of his Editors. 

E IPLING has said that ho who has 
once been a journalist remains a 
journalist to the end. He said this in a 
semi-autobiographical sense. But when a 
man has reached the point of having it even 
rumoured that syndicates are formed to buy 
his MSS. at the rate of so much a word 
the mill of daily journalism must go round 
without him. 

But once Kipling was a joumnlist to the 
marrow; and there was real pathos in his 
parting with the “ rng ” in India which he 
had for years done so much to adorn. 
When, too, after fame was his, and America 
and England competed for his copy, he sent 
many a sketch in his best vein to the old 
paper at the old low rate of pay. The early 
hours of the first morning of his flying 
return visit to Lahore, his City of Two 
Creeds, saw him, for sheer love of the old 
work, sitting in the familiar office chair, 
correcting the same old proofs on the same 
old yellow paper, with Mian Kukkn-ud-din, 
the Muhammadan foreman printer, flying 
round the press with green turban awry, 
informing all the hands that “ Kuppuleen 
Sahib ” had returned. And there his old 
editor found him when he came to office. 
But those times are not now. 

Lahore, however, stands where it did. 
Two-and-a-half days’ journey up-country 
from Bombay you will find the many- 
mosqued capital of the aimed Punjab, and 
there on the right-hand side of the broad 
Mall, embowered insirisand peepul trees, be¬ 
hind a lawn studded with palms nndBougain- 
villias, whose planting Kipling helped to 
superintend, a large building bears across 
its front the legend: “ The Civil and Military 
Gazette Press.” There Kipling worked for 
years, and before that, when the Civil and 
Military Gazette was still a losing venture, 
he had worked for it also in humbler 
premises, near the native city, where tho 
Eurasians live in dark-verandahed bunga¬ 
lows, and where tho nativo pleader 
bargains with his clients. 


As a boy from school, Kipling was brought 
out to India, and began at once to 
earn his modest monthly wage at the 
bottom of the ladder of Anglo-Indian 
journalism. Newspai>er work in India is 
earned on by three classes of men. The 
natives—Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh— 
labour side by side in setting up the type 
and working the machines. Eurasians and 
domiciled British subjects supply tho staff 
of “ renders ”; while the comparatively 
expensive, because imported, Anglo-Indians 
fill the editorial staff. And who ore the 
shorthand reporters and sub-editors ? In 
Kipling’s day the up-country newspaper 
had none. The editorial staff, comprising 
two men, did the entire work of getting out 
tho daily paper; and if you want to know 
how Kipling worked, as one of the two men 
who produced the Civil and Military Gazette 
daily, with its seven pages of reading 
matter and seven of advertisements, you 
could not do better than turn into that 
large double bungalow on the Lahore Mall 
and ask cheery Mian Bukhn-ud-din, the 
Muhammadan foreman printer; ask Bhai 
Pertab Singh, the loyal and orthodox Sikh 
book-keeper; ask Babu Hakim Ali, the cour¬ 
teous Moslem clerk, to whom was entrusted 
the task of pasting Kipling’s printed work 
into volumes—for from tho earliest days 
Kipling had tho careful habits that so 
seldom accompany genius such as his; ask 
Habibulla, the willing chaprassi, on whose 
head Kipling’s office box came and went 
daily. They will tell you how Kipling 
worked. As a journalist, he was the man 
whom all editors seek and few find. He 
was a staff in himself. He distrusted his 
own powers, it is true, so much that to 
demand a leading article from him filled 
him with anguish. He said it was “ above 
him ”; and he scarcely wrote five in as 
man}' years. But fox* every other kind of 
work, from writing editorial “notes” to 
putting side-heads to paragraphs, or report¬ 
ing a police-court case, he was as willing as 
he was gifted. To every grade of work he 
brought a brilliance of happy thought which 
placed his topic in its brightest light, a 
dead-suro aim with words which made 
his headlines fit his matter with that 
complete aptness which satisfies the 
editorial heart; a command of abrupt 
turns of expression which supplied humor¬ 
ous side-headings to small paragraphs in 
such taking ways that the reader could not 
help but read; but more than all, he 
exhibited a conscientious industry and an 
inexhaustible pluck in his work which made 
his friends many times fear that tho quick 
wheels of his mind would one day whirr 
and stop. He went near to it once or twice. 
There are nights in tho Punjab when the 
rains are delayed and the thermometer 
ranges about 100 degrees day and night; 


when the day’s waking thoughts of a busy 
brain twist thomselves into torturing night¬ 
mares in those stifling hours that precede 
the dawn, and the dawn brings no relief. 
Such nights there were in 1887, and the 
Englisli-speaking world then went near to 
losing Kipling before it had heard of him . 

But he never slackened in his work, of 
which on “ high-collar ” days there was- 
more than enough. A “high-collar” day* 
it may be explained, was one on which no¬ 
telegrams from England were received 
before going to press, and editorial “ Notes, 
of the Day ” hud to be written to fill the 
column which the telegrams should have 
occupied, thus bringing the editorial matter 
close up to the head (like a high collar) of 
tho first column. At other times a multi¬ 
plicity of telegrams crowded out so many 
“Notes of the Day” that several of these,, 
dealing with cognate subjects, had to be 
strung together into what Kipling called 
“pntent seamless” leaders. Outside con¬ 
tributors to papers in India nearly all 
belong to the civil or military sen-ices, and 
their contributions were often bald in style* 
though welcome for the information they 
contained. Adding the few lines of com¬ 
ment to qualify their contributions to be- 
used ns notes Kipling described as “ fitting, 
on the whip lash”; and his were 'always, 
neatly tied and keen in application. 

The heaviest and most distasteful burden 
that Kipling bore in those journalistic 
days was the Blue-Book. At certain seasons- 
of the year the Government of India issues, 
a stream of official reports. This flux of 
“Blue-Books” has been not inaptly com¬ 
pared to a swarm of white ants issuing 
from an old beam of wood. ■ It is the duty 
of the painstaking Anglo-Indian journalist 
to catch these reports as they come, dissect,, 
boil down, and servo them up with such 
literary garnishing as may tempt the appetite 
of the capricious reader. Forestry, Police, 
Jails, Registration, Education, Public Works* 
&c.—each with its pages of statistics—come 
as the driest of grist to the mill, and no 
small portion of Kipling’s working hours- 
was devoted to the grinding thereof. Even 
genius cannot build in marble with mere- 
bricks ; but Kipling often wont near to con¬ 
verting Government reports into interesting 
and picturesque narrative. Besides this, a 
great deal of sub-editor’s work necessarily fell 
to his share when the entire drudgery of 
the daily paper had to be done by two men.' 
Ho was an adroit wielder of scissors and 
pastebrush, with a quick eye for matter 
worth republishing, and a happy knack of 
knocking it into shape. As a reporter, 
whenever the nature of the function to be 
described lent itself to graphic or humorous, 
treatment, Kipling was inimitable; and 
brilliant fragments of tho experience thus 
gained of viceregal durbarsor “tamashas”ia 
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native states flash from the pages of many 
of his later sketches. But his was a very; 
mixed bag of work. After-dinner speeches 
at commemorative banquets, university 
convocations, race meetings or law-suits, a 
flower show or a military review, whatever 
came it was always Kipling’s turn to “ do ” 
it, for there was no one else but the editor. 

Probably the worst job ever entrusted to 
Kipling was his mission to interview a 
notorious fakir, about whom there was great 
religious excitement in the Pimjab, as he 
was reported to have cut out his tongue in 
order that it might, with the help of the 
goddess Kali, grow agnin in six weeks, and 
thus prove the verity of the Hindu faith. 

Kipling never found the fakir; but, through 
a hot Indian day, he found himself mis¬ 
directed from one unsavoury slum of 
Amritsar to another, till he was sick to 
death of his quest. It no doubt suited the 
fakir’s game to be evasive when a sahib 
was looking for him; and on his return to 
Lahore it was a very dirty and travel- 
stained Kipling who cheerily expressed the 
hope that the next time the editor 
wanted details of a tongue-cutting boom 
he would go and get them for himself. 

Besides occasional reporting outside the 
office, Kipling’s daily work on the Civil and 
Military Gazette was, briefly: (1) To prepare 
for press all the telegrams of the day; (2) 

To provide all the extracts and paragraphs; 

(3) To make headed articles out of official 
reports, &c.; (4) To write such editorial 
notes as he might have time for; (5) To 
look generally after all sports, outstation 
and local intelligence; (6) To read all proofs 
except the editorial matter. Ho may have 
had to do more; but, roughly speaking, for 
a few, a very few hundreds of rupees a 
month, he did the work of at least two men, 
and in his odd moments of leisure wrote his 
verses and sketches, some of which have 
been republished in “ Departmental Ditties,” 

“ Soldiers Three,” and “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” These were scarcely journalism, but 
they were the only portion of his work which 
ever needed “ editing.” His youthful fancy 
now and then kicked too freely over the 
traces of convention, and more than one 
sketch found its home in the waste-paper 
basket. As a rule, however, they were much 
too good for a hack’s pay on a paper in the 
north-west of India, and even Kipling’s 
modesty, almost a fault, could not blind him 
to the fact that he was selling his brain- 
work far below its market value, wasting its 
razor edge on blocks of literally worthless 
and perishable matter; but he believed that 
he owed a debt of gratitude to the newspaper 
proprietors who took him on credit and 
gave him a salary when he was a boy 
fresh from school, and he determined to 
serve them loyally for a full term of years. I * The Flame. 

E. K. R. I J. F. Sullivan. 


AN APPRECIATION* 

By H. G. Wells. 

A LL very good things are recondite, and 
so it is, perhaps, that The Maine 
Tlotrer has been published stealthily by 
masked men in the nights, as one might 
say. At least I do not know when it was 
published, nor have I seen it advertised. 
But the book is indisputable. Perhaps in 
an age of bold advertisement Messrs. Dent 
& Co. are minded to pique-a jaded world 
with this elusive coquetry. But one may 
pretest the experiment should be made on 
some viler body than this. For it is long 
since arty now book profered such de¬ 
lightful entertainment as Mr. J. F. 
Sullivan has given us. Barring the 
lady-like title, a touch or two of the 
pseudo-allegorical in the Flame Flower 
story itself, and a final exception I will 
mention, this fantastic volume is as unique 
and perfect ns mortal enterprise can be. 
Like Du Maurier, Mr. J. F. Sullivan has 
solved the problem of the illustrated book in 
the obvious and most difficult way, and the 
text, and the illustrations that coil round it 
and chase across it, are his alike and in the 
eompletest unity of effect and style. 
Altogether there are six stories in the book, 
and, for my own part, I like bost the story 
of “ Old Primrose,” the ugly old gentleman 
who wanted to be a butterfly, and who was 
so treacherously treated by George the Pig. 
That I have read and re-read; and taking it 
up again for a reference, I find ten minutes 
gone in the minute re-examination of that 
scramble of pigs on p. 150. I do really 
believe—and I am a hardened reviewer, 
preferring enemies to ecstacies—that “Old 
Primrose ” is the most perfect “ quaint ” 
story I have ever read. And its nearest 
rivals are “Tommy Twister’s Discovery” 
and “The Lost Idea,” in the same volume. 
Tommy Twister’s story is boyish with amaz¬ 
ing precision, and the argument about the 
compass, the dissertation on the holiness of 
gain, and the portrait of Billy Bunson 
fishing, make the choice hal'd between this 
and “ Old Primrose.” And then there are 
the fingered cow’s tail and the chimney 
garden in “ The Lost Idea.” “ Bob 
Robinson’s Baby” is delightful too, in a 
rather different way, with its consequential 
little cock robin, who owns the estate, 
bullies Erstrupp, the gardener, and adopts 
a human baby; and it ends with a graceful 
touch of pathos. But “ The Flame Flower ’ ’ I 
do not like so much: it aims, I suspect, at my 
finer feelings, and it leaves them—it may be 
through the deflection of that suspicion— 
intact. Moreover, it is a fairy tale in 
historical dress, a fairy tale of the late Roman 
period, and I hold that fairyland is fairy- 
* 


land and has no history. And as a reviewer 
I am sick to death of historical dresses. 
“The Island of Professor Menu,” which 
completes the book, is a witty and penetrat¬ 
ing parody of my notoriously unsuccessful 
Inland of Doctor Moreau. I must confess I do 
not enjoy it with the same abandon I ex¬ 
perience with “Tommy Twister ” and “Old 
Primrose,” but the general reader, who has 
never heard of me nor of the Inland of 
Doctor Moreau, who does not suspect, there¬ 
fore, that a cruelly immolated author 
nourishes the roots of the story, may find 
the thing as entertaining as the rest of the 
volume. And I fear that the rare readers- 
of my book may even find it more so. I 
am no judge of parodies, however, and it 
is on account of the fine stories I have 
promised that I think people should be 
urged to get this book. At present it is. 
receiving an amount of attention out of 
all proportion below its merits. But I am 
assured that whosoever reads this book at 
my instigation will retain a spark of 
gratitude towards me on that account. 
And to conclude, I can still find some¬ 
thing better to say for this book than 
all that has gone before—in it you havo 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan at his best. 


ZOLA UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 

I N these latter days the “ popular ” author 
has much to put up with. But his 
trials sink into nothingness when compared 
with the fate reserved for him by a Dr. 
Toulouse, who is “ Chef de Clinique des 
Maladies Mentales de la Faculte de Medecine- 
de Paris,” and the author of a weighty 
volume bearing the imposing title “Enquete- 
medico - psychologique sur Emile Zola.” 
Like most medical men, this Dr. Toulouse is 
devoid of the least particle of reverence ; he 
has the audacity to look upon “ men of 
high intellectual standing ” as “ rare cases ” 
deserving the minutest study, and it 
is by another trick of the everlasting 
irony of fate that he commences his re¬ 
searches by dragging into the fierce 
glare of the laboratory the man who for 
years has made it his special pleasure to 
dissect the depraved outscourings of human¬ 
ity. The book is simply infinite in detail,, 
and all Paris is now engrossed in the study 
of the inner workings of the creator of 
the Rougon Macquart: the shallow-headed 
boulevardier can tell you the exact dimen¬ 
sions of the lobe of M. Zola’s left ear or tho 
exact number of pounds he lost in eighteen 
months by following the special regime pre¬ 
scribed by Dr. -, &c., &c., ad nauseam. 


Flower , and 
(Dent.) 


Of course, the idea that there were persons- 
in the world who would, for example, spend 
hours over the construction of his iris, 
Other Stories. By | tickled M. Zola’s fabulous vanity. In tho 
grandiose letter which forms a preface- 
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to the volume he writes that “ he has 
never hidden anything, having nothing 
to hide,” and so Dr. Toulouse obtains full 
permission to publish the result of his 
examinations; indeed, M. Zola seems to 
have corrected the proofs and veri¬ 
fied the -statistics. We have thus a 
fully authenticated text-book of physi¬ 
ology which ought to be in every expert’s 
library, but to the general' reader the 
.volume is of small interest. We opened 
it with the idea that tho microscope would 
reveal the source of M. Zola’s genius, if 
.genius he has; would particularise the 
special characteristics of a man of “ high 
■intellect,” but we were grievously dis¬ 
appointed. From a medical standpoint, at 
any rate, M. Zola appears to be the most 
•ordinary of mortals. We have waded 
through pages of figures, but have failed to 
find anything abnormal about his mind or 
body; there does not seem to be even a 
trace of insanity anywhere ( pace Lombroso, 
pace Nordau !). And yet wo shudder when 
■we learn that Dr. Toulouse does not intend 
to confine his studies to M. Zola. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

III.— Sir John Sucklixo. 

T HERE is a tradition that Suckling 
received the rudiments of his educa¬ 
tion at Westminster, and it is certain that 
Tie matriculated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he remained some years. 
“Upon leaving the University he went 
abroad, and fought with distinction under 
Ciustavus Adolphus, returning home to be¬ 
come a conspicuous ornament at the Court 
of Charles I. Like Beddoos in our own 
century, a poet whose fame is also based on 
,a few imperishable lyrics, he died abroad, 
at an early age, and by his own hand. 

The best known, and, in parts, incom¬ 
parably the best, of Suckling’s poems, is the 
"Ballad upon a Wedding.” Such lines as 

“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear’d the light”— 

are still as fresh to us as they are familiar; 
while the music of the following lingers in 
.the mind: 

“ O’ th’ sudden up they rise and dance ; 

Then sit again, and sigh and glance : 

Then dance again and kiss. 

Thus sev’ral ways the time did pass, 

Whilst- ev’ry woman wish’d her place, 

And ev’ry man wish’d his.” 

A very curious feature of Suckling’s 
■work is his anticipation of the lyric realism 
■of Baudelaire and our own century. The 
’following verses are from a little known 


but fine poem, entitled “ Farewell to 
Love 

“ If I gaze now, ’tis but to see 

What manner of death’s head ’twill be, 
When it is free 
From that fresh upper skin ; 

The gazer’s joy, and sin. 

“ The gum and glist’ning which with art 
And study’d method, in each part 
Hangs down the heart, 

Looks just as if that day 
Snails there had crawl’d the hay. 

The simile of tho snails is very charac¬ 
teristic of the minute observation of nature 
which supplied Suckling with much of his 
imagery, and which distinguishes him from 
nearly all the poets of his day. His chief 
gift, however, is his inimitable grace. It 
appears in almost all his work, and tho 
songs beginning “ Why so pale and wan, 
fond lover ? ” “ Honest lover, whatso¬ 

ever,” and "I prithee send me back my 
heart ” are notable examples of it. 

The source of Suckling’s inspiration, 
both in style and matter, is often only too 
manifest. Yet his best work has a certain 
freshness, individuality, and depth of poetry 
which is denied to that of any of his rivals, 
be it Carew’s, or Lovelace’s, or even 
Cowley’s. And on the few occasions on 
which he is content to speak in person, 
and not through the mask of someone else, 
the clearness of his utterance has won him 
immortality. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
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Pearson's Magazine, published on the first of 
December. The story relates tho adventures 
of the son of an American millionaire, who 
falls overboard from on Atlantic Liner, and 
is picked up by a passing fishing-smack 
bound for the well-known cod-banks off 
Newfoundland. For the purposes of this 
tale Mr. Kipling spent some months on 
board a fishing-smack, and as a result he 
presents to his readers a remarkably 
realistic description of perils encountered, 
hardships endured, and the many interesting 
and exciting experiences of the fishermen 
engaged on the banks. As a writer of 
romances of the sea, his popularity will 
depend upon the reception given to Captains 
Courageous. The public in all probability 
will re-echo the opinion expressed in no half¬ 
hearted way by a leading story-writer who 
has seen the proof-sheets of the story. He 
writes : “This is the best story of adventure 
I have ever read.” 

Another important story, The War of the 
Worlds, by Mr. H. G. Wells, will begin in 
the April number of Pearson's Magazine. 
This is a realistic story of the invasion of the 
earth by the Martians, the war they made 
against men, and tho terrible destruction, 
chiefly in England, caused by the war. The 
war is described mainly by an eye-witness 
of their strange arrival at Woking. Then 
follow his extraordinary escape from the 
battle of Weybridge, tho ineffectual attempt 
to keep the Martians from London, the panic 
in London, and its subsequent desolation— 
all vividly told in the persuasive manner of 
this writer. Incidentally Mr. Wells hazards 
an account of the strange anatomy and 
intelligence, customs and appliances, of the 
Martians. Mr. Heinemann will publish the 
book in the spring of 1898. Meanwhile 
Mr. Wells is at work on another story akin 
to his Wonderful Visit. 


"YTEWS of the death of Mr. Coventry Two scholars are at the present moment 
Patmore reaches us as we go to turning from Butler to Homer. In one ease 
press. Bom in 1823, he was thirty when it is the great Bishop Butler who gives place 
he wrote The Angel in the House, and fifty- to the poet; in the other it is the late Bishop 
four when he published The Unknown Eros. Butler. The scholars are Mr. Gladstone 
Of the first poem over 100,000 copies have u mJ Mr. Samuel Butler, both of whom are 
been sold in this country alone; but it is a t work on Homeric study. The latter is 
by The Unknown Eros that he takes his making a prose translation of the Odyssey, 
honourable place in our literaturo. One of Mr. Butler’s theories is that the scene 

_ of the poem was laid in Sicily. But, says 

» the Dailii Hews, “ for those who are not 
, ^ H , E . on f? 1 e a > ln 0 appearance o frightened at this, he has a greater wave of 
the biography (we refer, of course, to » adox in 8tore _ a theory, name l v , that 
the authorised family biography) of the ^ author of the odyssey was a woman.” 
late Lord Tennyson must be a puzzle J J 

to many minds. The rumour was that 

the present Lord Tennyson has completed The readers of the Pall Mall Magazine 


me aumunseu lumny oiogiapuy; mo the author of the Odyssey was a woman.” 
late Lord Tennyson must be a puzzle J J 

to many minds. The rumour was that 

the present Lord Tennyson has completed The readers of the Pall Mall Magazine 
the Life of his illustrious father, but a are to lose Mr. Zangwill. In the current 
great deal of interesting matter, chiefly number is to be found a picture of that 
dealing with the early years of the late witty and clear-sighted critic bidding his 
Poet Laureate, is of such a nature that friends farewell. Latterly the pages devoted 
Lord Tennyson feels bound to submit it to to “Without Prejudice” have been, it is 
the approval of individuals and families true, more philosophical and literary than 
now living. We are enabled, however, to they were at first, when Mr. Zangwill was 
contradict this statement. The only cause more playful and satirical in mood; but they 
of delay is the magnitude of the work. have always been suggestive and well worth 

_ attention. Mr. Quiller-Couch, a writer not 

less catholic in taste and only a little less 
Mr.Rudyard Kipling's ne.v story, entitled encyclopaedic in knowledge than Mr. Zang- 
Captains Courageous, will begin its serial will, will succeed to the post. The title, 
career in the double Christmas number of “ Without Prejudice,” now becomes “From 
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a Cornish Window,” by which wo arc 
reminded of Mr. Lang’s Illustrated London 
News paragraphs, “ Front a Scottish Work¬ 
shop.” Literature is now accounted for 
from John o’ Groats (or thereabouts) to 
Land’s End. 


The volume of criticism which Mr. 
Zangwill has prepared under his old title 
Without Prejudice will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin next week. 


“ E. H.” writes : “May I suggest, in refer¬ 
ence to a paragraph in the Science columns 
of your issue of November 21, on the subject 
of the ‘canals’ in the planet Mars, that we 
may, once for all, get rid of the duplexity of 
meaning attaching to the word ‘ duplicity ’ 
by confining this latter form, with its evil 
connotation, to its usual sense, and using 
the other form for the meaning of double¬ 
ness ? The analogy between the neutral 
‘ complexity ’ and the undesirable ‘ com¬ 
plicity ’ on the one hand, and the unobjec¬ 
tionable ‘duplicity’ on the other, is exact. 
And it is hard to see how so natural a word 
as ‘ duplexity ’ has not already passed into 
common service. By its use we shall, at 
any rate, ‘ preserve the stars from wrong.’ ” 


Early in the new year Mr. Clement 
Shorter is to address the members of the 
Bronte Society. The society during the 
year has been very prosperous, and its 
members have prosecuted many inquiries. 
Principal among these was one relating to 
the connexion between Chnrlotte Bronte 
and the little Peak village of Hathersage, 
which has been identified with Morton 
in Jane Eyre. Mr. Shorter’s new and 
exhaustive work has revived the interest 
felt in the West Riding in everything apper¬ 
taining to the Brontes. The visits to the 
museum of the society at Haworth keep up 
to a high average, and there is a growing 
understanding of the true genius of this 
remarkable family. 


Wales, it seems, is not so destitute of 
novelists as wo thought her. Mr. H. R. 
Allinson informs us that he is about to 
publish a volume of Welsh idylls, entitled 
In the Land of the Harp and Feathers; and 
Mr. Wirt Gen-are, himself the author of a 
Welsh romance, tells us, in a letter, that the 
writers of Welsh stories are now so numer¬ 
ous that a meeting is to bo held by them 
“ to determine the. best method of prevent¬ 
ing Welsh names in Saxon vocables.” The 
prospect is a little terrifying. 


Mr. William Tirebuck’s story, Sweetheart 
Gwen, having been translated into Welsh, is 
to run as a serial in the Cymro in January 
next. 


Mr. Alfred Austin', the Poet Lauroate, 
has addressed a very encouraging letter to 
Mr. T. Rama Krishna, the author of Tales 
of Ind, a volume of verse published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. “I have perused your 
poems,” says Mr. Austin, “ with the 
greatest interest, and am filled with the 
admiration of the mastery you have ac¬ 


quired, not only over the English tongue, 
but over the difficulties and intricacies of 
English verse.” After a little technical 
criticism, Mr. Austin concludes, “I trust 
you regard yourself as my fellow country¬ 
man, in the sense that you are proud to own 
yourself a subject of our beloved Sovereign, 
and a loyal member of the British Empire.” 


At a meeting of the Historical Society on 
November 19, the president, Sir M. E. 
Grant 1 tuff, being in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. Frederic Harrison on the 
“Bibliography of History,” in which the 
immediate preparation of a systematic nn<l 
comprehensive bibliography of English 
History (including works by foreign writers) 
was strongly advocated. Such a compilation, 
ho said, would be of the utmost value to 
historical students and men of letters, who, 
ns things now are, have to make their own 
bibliographies for all historical purposes. 
The existing bibliographies available, and 
particularly thoso of French authorities, were 
enumerated and criticised by Mr. Harrison, 
who then described the form most suitable 
for the object which he had in view. 


A consideration of the art of Mr. 
E. J. Povntor, the President of the Royal 
Academy] will be found in the December 
Magazine of Art. 


Norwich is not the centre of culture 
which it was when Amelia Ahlerson left it 
to become Amelia Opie, but it may safely 
be said that the old city will provide many 
readers for a work on which Dr. Jessopp 
has collaborated with Mr. Montague Rhodes 
James, of King’s College, Cambridge. This 
is The Life and Miracles of St. Wiliam of 
Norwich, written by Thomas of Mon¬ 
mouth, and now edited for the first time 
from its unique MS., with an introduc¬ 
tion, translation, and notes. The book, 
which has been printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, is illustrated with plates 
and a map. Wo have not so many saints 
accredited to English towns that we can 
afford to noglect one of them. 


Mr. D. J. O’Donoohue, author of the 
Life of William Carle ton, who is writing a 
biography of the strange Irish genius, 
James Clarcnco Mangan, is anxious to obtain 
the use of any letters or other documents 
relating to that poet, and would faithfully 
return any such sent to him at 16, Hamilton - 
street, S.C.-road, Dublin. Any remini¬ 
scences of Mangan would also be gratefully 
received and acknowledged. 


There are signs that the ceaseless arriving 
of new and commonplace books is being 
corrected by a deepening stream of well- 
edited old literature. Messrs. Dent’s enter¬ 
prises in this direction have won deserved 
praise, ami now wo notico that Messrs. 
Chatto & AVindus are re-issuing Dr. Grosart’s 
admirable and absolutely unabridged “ Early 
English Poets ” at three shillings and six¬ 
pence a volume, instead of at six shillings, 
the old price. The series consists of the 
complete poetical works of Giles Fletcher, 


Sir John Davies, Robert Herrick, and 
Sir Philip Sidney. The same publishers 
also promise cheap reprints of their “ Old 
Dramatists” series—Jonson, Chapman (with 
Mr. Swinburne’s essay), Marlowe, and 
Massinger. 


Two numbers of ThePhilistine, “A Periodi¬ 
cal of Protest,” reach us from the Roy-croft 
Printing Shop, East Aurora, New York* 
There is no doubt about the protest, which is 
almost too exuberant. One article contains- 
a plea for little books. “ The glory of big¬ 
ness,” says the writer, “ is the destruction 
of individuality in literary work.” He 
mourns for the men of an elder day, whose 
present plight is thus briefly summarised : 
“Bill Nve, dead; Eugene Field, dead; Boh 
Burdette*, forgotten ; Mark Twain, lecturing 
for a living; Bret Harte, a reminiscence ; 
Danbury Bailey, a memory.” The successor, 
says this Philistine, of the humorist and 
domestic poet is “ the caustic free-lance of 
the little magazines.” His causticity, how¬ 
ever, to be effective, must be reinforced by- 
more knowledge than The Philistine yet can 
boast. 


Two essays by Karl Blind will appear in 
the forthcoming numbers of the Fortnightly 
Reriew and the Nineteenth Century. The 
one, “ Young Turkey,” will give a full 
account of the movement in question—of its 
leaders, their writings and aspirations, as. 
well as the main contents of the Charter of 
1876, which led to the meeting of the- 
Ottoman Parliament in 1877-78. Much 
correspondence of the author with prominent 
Young Turkish agitators will be embodied 
in the article. Tho other essay, “ A 
Mistaken Imperial Celebration’’-—referring 
to the recent unveiling of an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor William I., and to a 
sculptured representation of the Barbarossa 
myth, on the Kyffhiiuser mountain—will 
deal with the famous tale about Frederick 
the Redbeard. 


The author of the four-lined stanza 
quoted in the Academy last week, which 
has been cut into the monolith erected in 
Ballochbuie Forest in memory of tho lato 
Prince Henry of Battonberg, is the Marquis 
of Lome. 


A dumpy 16mo pocket companion is 
Bryce's Pearl English Dictionary, Atlas of 
the World, Gazetteer of the World, and Book 
of General Information. Eleven hundred 
pages will make any book dumpy, however 
thin the paper, but to make it companion¬ 
able is a more difficult feat. This has been 
done, however, in the little brick-like tome 
before us. Especially pretty and fascinating 
are the maps, of which there are over a 
hundred, in the middle of the book. Tiny 
as they are, they are full of instruction to 
tho humble-minded in geography. The 
map of Egypt and tho Nile, for instance, 
shows at a glance what Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s recent expedition to Dongpla 
meant geographically, and what the position 
of Dongola is in relation to Khartoum and 
Kassala and Central Africa gcncr-.lly. 
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Here, too, one may correct one’s views of the 
positions of Cuba and Zanzibar, and return 
the volume to the company of one’s tobacco 
pouch. The General Information of the 
■section seems to contain all that wo have 
forgotten and all that we shall never even 
forget. 


The winter number of The Artist is de¬ 
voted to a consideration of the art of 
Frederick Sandy's. Many people will wel¬ 
come this collection of examples of an 
artist of whom little is known. Some of 
the reproduced pictures are beautiful, but 
wo miss the exquisite “ Proud Maisie.” 


A little announcement of a new book, 
which we find in an American magazine, 
should amuse Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. On 
Going to Church is the title, and it is “done 
throughout in the best Roycroft style, 
Romanesque type, Kelmscott initials, Diek- 
inson’s Dckel-edge paper, wide margins,” 
and so on. The price is one dollar. Also, 
for the epicuro there is a special limited 
■edition of twenty-five copies, on Tokio 
vellum, with illuminations in colours, bound 
in real vellum, at five dollars. And in 
England the subject-matter of this book 
was a magazine article ! 


Mu. Elliot Stock announces a new re¬ 
issue of the “Antiquary’s Library,” without 
the restrictions which marked the publication 
of the volumes when they wore first issued in 
•sets, many years ago. They will now appear 
at frequent intervals, uniformly bound. 
Besides the works which appeared in the 
■series originally, others of a similar character 
will be added to it. The first to be published 
is Mr. M. G. Watkins’s Gleanings from the 
Natural llistorg of the Ancients. 


The Antiquarg for December will contain 
illustrated articles on “ Early Mechanical 
Carriages,” by Mr. Eliys Jenkins, and “ The 
Significance of Holes in Archaeology,” by 
Mr. A. W. Buckland; also “The Account 
Book of William Wray.” 


Every Oxford man knows the Church of 
St. Martin, in Carfax, but its history, monu¬ 
ments, and past rectors have not yet been 
written about with final authority. This is 
now in hand, and The History of the Church 
and Parish of St. Martin may be looked for 
shortly by antiquarians. The Rev. Carteret 
J. H. Fletcher is the author, and the book 
will contain chapters dealing with the history 
of the church from Canute’s grant, and 
•emphasising its immemorial connexion with 
the Oxford Corporation. The ancient 
sources of the parish income, Hocktide 
money, the Whitsun “ ales,” the ritual of 
-the church before the Reformation, the 
•origin of its pews, &c., are among the minor 
subjects of interest which the author will 
deal with. Inscriptions, inventories of church 
goods and ornaments, and lists of rectors and 
lecturers, will be found in the ajipendices. 


The late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
left a volume of reminiscences in a completed 
form, which will be published under the title 
Memories and Ideals. 
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H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck has con¬ 
tributed an article to Every Girls Book of 
Sport, Occupation, and Pastime, which Messrs. 
George Routledgo & Sons will bring out 
shortly as a Christmas gift-book. Among 
other contributors are Lady Jeune, who 
writes on “Girls in Society,” aud deals also 
with home studies, work among the poor, 
and the servant question from the girl’s 
point of view. 


The retrospect of the year, printed in A 
Beautiful World, the organ of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of l'ublic Advertising, 
if it does not mention any conspicuous 
success, shows, at any rate, that the society is 
in earnest. The report of the annual meet¬ 
ing is extremely interesting. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. ask us to point 
out that Sir Richard Temple’s Story of My 
Life is complete in two volumes, and not, 
ns through inadvertence was suggested in 
the Acape.uy last week, still only half 
issued. 


It is a little reassuring to know that the 
novels that are most talked about are not 
the only novels that are read. British 
readers are more faithful to their old friends 
than conversation and popular newspapers 
would lead us to suppose. Messrs. C'hatto 
& Windus, for example, have sold 180,000 
copies of their sixpenny edition of Wilkie 
Collins’s Woman in White, and yet one may 
spend a month in “literary circles” and 
never hear it mentioned. They are also 
just beginning a library edition of the same 
tine novelist. The sixpenny issue of Charles 
Reade’s stories has been hardly less success¬ 
ful, nor has their popularity in chenp form 
injured their sale in the more expensive 
edition. 


autograph letters, MSS., and proof-sheets of 
S. T. Coleridge. 


The second final portion of the Bunbury 
collection of Greek coins will be sold at 
Sotheby’s next week. The sale begins on 
Monday and continues till Saturday. 


A mistake found its way last week into 
the advertisement of Messrs. Bliss, Sands 
& Co. In the announcement of their great art 
book, Venus and Apollo, the Apollo Sauroeh- 
tonos statue was printed “ Sorochtones.” 


Cassells Family Magazine begins a new 
and enlarged series with the December 
number. A serial story by Mrs. Steel, 
entitled The Gift of the Gods, will form one 
feature. A number of reproductions of the 
late Fred. Barnard’s character skotehes 
from Dickens will bo found in the December 
number. 


Mr. Bryce has just revised his well- 
known book on Transcaucasia and Ararat, 
and lias added a new chapter dealing with 
the recent history of the Armenian Question. 
This revised and enlarged edition, being the 
fourth that has been published, will be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the 
course of a week or ten days. 


Messrs. Mac.millax & Co. will publish 
almost immediately, under the title Arch¬ 
bishop Benson in Ireland, a small volume by 
the Rev. J. H. Bernard, consisting of the 
Sermons and Addresses delivered by the 
Archbishop in the course of his memorable 
journey, with a connecting thread of narra¬ 
tive. As the record of the last work which 
the late Primate was spared to undert ake, 
the volume should be of unusual interest. 


Mr. Barrie’s new book, Margaret Ogilry, 
will appear next week. Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are the publishers. 


The recent fire at St. George’s Church is 
not the only calamity that lately has befallen 
Hauover-square. For the Arts Club, with 
its atmosphere of Bohemian good-fellow¬ 
ship, its tobacco and laughter, and its thirty 
years’ traditions of Edmund Yates, and 
Walter Severn, and Charles Keene, and 
George Du Maurier, and Vicnt Cole, and 
John Pettie, and a hundred others, is 
moving, at the bidding of its landlord, 
from the Square into Dover-street. Here, 
it may be surmised, the club will be the 
same happy resort of those who paint, and 
rhyme, and make music. Leonardo du 
Vinci, who did all three, is the patron 
saint of the club. 


At Sotheby’s next week will be offered 
for sale the library of the late Arthur 
Young, the author of Travels in France. 

This includes thirteen original MS. letters 
(signed) from George Washington to Young, 
on agricultural matters in the United States. 

Some of these have never been published. 

At the Bame time will be sold a collection of 
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Mr. F. T Palo rave has prepared a 
volume tracing the treatment of landscape 
in poetry from Homer to our own day. 
enlarged from his lectures while Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Early Italian ; after which British poetry, 
from Celtic aud Anglo-Saxon to Tennyson, 
is the main literature included. He adduces 
many illustrative quotations, those not in 
English translated in prose or verse, but 
the originals generally subjoined. It is 
expected that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 
publish the volume about Christmas. 


To the enormous quantity of books for 
children now published has just been added 
a new translation of The Siciss Family 
Robinson (George Newnes, Limited). We 
cannot say that the need for a new transla¬ 
tion was pressing; the old one had satisfied 
the wants of a good many British families 
for several generations. Mr. Brayley Hod- 
getts, however, the new translator, has a brisk 
style, and his narrative runs glibly enough. 
In his preface he informs us that he has 
omitted “ certain sentimental strains which, 
however appropriate in a German book, 
would perhaps sound quaint in English 
ears.” The pictures, by Mr. J. Finnemow, 
are spirited. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


T HIS week our reports of sales in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and the large provincial centres deal more 
■especially with Children’s Books, of which 
tho output is seasonably large, and with 
Theology and Science, subjects which have 
not yet been reported upon in this page. 

A perusal of tho lists of children’s books, m 
for which the demand is already brisk, 
should solve many a parent’s doubt as to 
the selection of gift-books for the little ones. 
We hear golden opinions of Mr. J. F. 
.Sullivan’s fairy story, The Flame Flower, 
and it is easy to see that there is a 
great deal more than a good title in 
Florence K. and Bertha Upton’s picture 
book, The GoUiwoyg's Bicycle Club, which we 
report to be in good demand in London, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. 
Another book of the year, in tho estimation 
•of the youngsters, is clearly going to be 
The Book of Wonder Voyages, as re-told and 
•edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs and illustrated 
by Mr. J. D. Batten. This book is in the 
pleasant size of small cpiarto, and is pub¬ 
lished at six shillings. Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Animal Storg Book, with many pictures by 
Mr. H. J. Ford, is of the same price, and 
the demand for it is brisk and widespread. 
It goes without saying that the story books 
which young England has learned to look 
for from Mr. G. A. Henty, Mr. Manville 
Fenn, Mr. Marshall, Mrs. Molesworth, and 
Mrs. E. Everett-Green are once more forth¬ 
coming and are in high favour with buyers 
of gift-books. 

The demand for Theological and Religious 
■works iss strong and varied. Conspicuously 
sought after is Mr. H. 0. Wukeman’s 
Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. The Rev. L. Pullan’s Lectures on 
Eeligion ; the Old Testament and Modern Life 
of Mr. Stopford A. Brooke; the volume on 
Saint Luke, in the International Critical 
Commentary, by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
D.D. ; and the Rev. John Watson’s (Ian 
Maclaren’s) sermons are all mentioned in 
•our lists of books being bought. 

A Scotch correspondent writes :—“ I am 
glad to notice that you do not intend, in 
‘ The Book Market,’ to overlook the claims 
of Theology. North of the Tweed, theo¬ 
logical works are always in demand. A 
strange impression seems to exist in the 
South (I have heard it stated more than once 
in London) that Scotchmen do not read the 
works of Anglican theologians, but confine 
themselves to books by their own country¬ 
men, with perhaps the addition of the 
Puritan divines! There could be no greater 
mistake, for it is a well-known fact here that 
our Scotch clergymen—and many laymen 
too—keep themselves thoroughly abreast of 
the times in respect to Biblical Criticism; 
and in nearly every Scottish manse may be 
found the works of such theologians as 
Driver, Sunday, Ellicott, Gore, Cheyne, &c.” 

Under Philosophy wo note with pleasure 
the sales of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s third 
volume, the keystone of his great work, 
The Principles of Sociology. The Cambridge 
Natural History, now in its second volume, 
seems to enjoy a steady demand; while Mr. 


D. Farman’s book on Auto-Cars reaps the 
reward of its timeliness and actuality. 


BOOK SALES. 

The following tables show what books 
have been most in demand in various places 
during the past week. 

LONDON (SruAsn). 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

The Flame Flower, Written and lllastrated by 
J. F. Sullivan. 

The Animal Story Book. A. Lang. 

The G illiwogg's Bicycle Clnb. Florence K. and 
Bertha Upton. 

The Book of Wonder Voyages. Re-told by Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrate \ by J. D. Batten. 

Gutter-Snip33. Phil May. 

THEOLOGY. 

Mason’s Conditions of Our Lord’s Life. 

Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible. 

Illingworth’s Personality. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Farman’s Auto-Cars. 

Lloyd's Wealth against Commonwealth. 

Donkin’s Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. 

Cambridge Natural History. Vo). IT. 

8pencer’s Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. 

Evil and Evolution. By the Author i f “ The Social 
Horizon.’* 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

President Cleveland. Whittier. 

Nansen's Life 

Life of Archbishop Mages. 

Macaulay’s Life and Works. New 10-vol. 
Edition, 


LONDON (Oxford Street). 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

The Books of G. A. Heniy, Meaville Fenn, 
Mrs. Marshall, and Mrs. Everett Green. 

The Parado. Edited by Gleeson White, 

Wjmps. Eveljm Sharp. 

THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to History of the Church of England. 
H. O. Wakeman. 

Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. 

Tho Old Testament and Modern Life. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 

Farman’s Auto-Cars. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

The Story of My Life. A. J. C. Hare. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 

The Natives of Sarawak. Henry Ling Roth. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls. Florence K. 
and Bortha Upton. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. Florence K. and 
Bertha Upton. 

Peeps into Fairy Land. 

Pantomime Pictures. With Introduction by 
Weatherly. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bargon and Miller’s Causes of the Corruption of 
tho Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch. R. H. Charles, 

Swete’s Services and 8ervice Books. 

Streane’s Double Text of Jeremiah. 

SCIENCE. 

Cftxnbri Ige Natural History, VoL II. 

Lowell’s M&rs. 

Structural Botany, Part II., Fiower’.ess Plants. 
D. H. Soott. 

The Scientific Papers o' John Couch Adams. Vol. I. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Autobiography of Sir George Airy. 

Fowler’s City 8tate of the Greeks and Romans. 

Life of Prof. Charles Pitchard, by his Daughter. 


OXFORD. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. R. L. Ottley. 
Introduction to History of the Church of England. 
H. 0. Wakeman, 


Dr. Plummer’s Saint Luke. (International 
Crit'cal Commentary.) 

Burgon and Miller’s Causes of Corruption in tho 
Traditional Text of the Gospels. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Prof. Charles Pritchard, by his Daughter. 
Life of Prof. G. J. Romanes New and cheap 
Edition. 


EDINBURGH. 

NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. Florence K. an l 
Bertha Upton. 

The Animal Story Book. A. Lang. 

G.A. Henty’s Books. 

Chatterbox, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Table-Talk of Jesus. Rev. Gaorga Jacksm. 
With Open Face. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

The Lady Ecclesi*. Rev. Geirga Ma^hieseu, D.D. 
Bible Characters. Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. 


DUBLIN. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless. G. A. Henty. 
The Oriel Window. Mrs. Molesworth. 

His Escape from the Tower. Mrs. Marshall. 
The Young Pioneers. E. Everett-Gresn. 

The Missing Prince. G. B. Farrow. 

THEOLOGY. 

Things to Live For. J. R. Miller. 

The Cure of Souls. Rev. John Watson. 
Plain Proofs. Wynne. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Jeanne d*Arc. Mrs. Oliphant 
The Black Watch. Archibald Forbes. 

The Year after the Armada A. S. Hume. 
Life of Gordon. D. C. Boulger. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Books of G. A. Henty and G. Manville Fenn 
—in great demand. 

The Animal Story Book. A. Lang. 

The Book of Wonder Voyages. Re-told by Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. Florence K. and 
Bertha Upton. 

Butter Scotia. By Judge B. A. Parry. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Mind of the Master. Rev. John Watson. 

The Cure of Souls. Rev. John Watson. 

Lectures in Religion. Rev. L. Pollan. * 

The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. By 
Cculson Kernahan. 

SCIENCE. 

Spencer’s Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. 

The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. II. 

Habits and Instinct. C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Outline of the Doctrines of Carlyle. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Prof. G. J. Romanes. New and cheap 
Edition. 

Napoleon. W. M. Sloane. 

My Long Life. Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. New Edition by 
Bury. 


LIVERPOOL. 

CHILDREN’S B00K8. 

At Aginoourt and On the Irrawaddy. G. A. 
Henty. 

The Animal Story Book. A. Lang. 

THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to History of the Church of Ragland. 
H. O. Wakeman. 

Things to Live For. Rev. J. R. Miller. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology. Vol. HI. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Animal €tory Book. A. Lang. 

The Book of Wonder Voyages. Re-told by Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 

Songs for Little People. Norman Gale, 

Some More Nonsense. A Nobody. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HI8TORY. 

Life of Elizabeth. Creighton, 

Nan *en‘a Life. 

My Long Life. Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
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MUSIC. 


L AST week I was just able to speak 
nbout the Cesar Franck Symphony 
at the Lamoureux concert of Thursday 
afternoon, and I am pleased to find that 
appreciative notices of that work have 
appeared in many papers. On Friday 
evening the “ Eroica ” was performed. 
Many fine readings of the music have been 
given under Dr. Bichter’s direction. I will 
not say that M. Lamoureux surpassed the 
great German conductor,, but he certainly 
achieved a triumph. The music was in¬ 
terpreted with extraordinary breadth and 
dignity. Into the slow movement especially 
he infused wonderful life, yet without 
robbing the music of any of its solemnity. 
There were many good points in his ren¬ 
dering of the “ Pastoral,” and of the 
Seventh Symphony in A which was given 
on Saturday; as compared with that of the 
“ Eroica,” these, however, were ordinary 
performances. 

Ox Friday a Rhapsodic Camlodgienne, by 
M. Bourgnult-Dueoudray, was given for the 
first time in England. The work is clever, 
and the orchestration, though at times ex¬ 
tremely noisy, effective; but there is much 
more of art than of nature in the music. 
On Saturday' afternoon the “Queen Mab ” 
Scherzo from Berlioz’ Romeo et Juliette was 
given—a piece admirably suited to show off 
to the best advantage the excellent per¬ 
formers in the band ; and they played their 
very best. Another splendid performance 
was heard on the previous evening. M. 
Lamoureux gave two of Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, orchestrated by Albert Parlow. I 
must, however, say that the transcriptions, 
though certainly clever, are by no moans 
justifiable. 

M. Lamoureux will pay us another visit 
next spring, and he may be sure of a hearty 
welcome. I hope that he will introduce to 
our notice moro of Cesar Franck’s, and also 
of M. Vincent d’Indy’s, compositions. Why 
should not the entire “ Wallenstein ” of the 
latter be given ? And could not some 
important selection from “ Les Troyens ” 
bo announced ? Mr. Bohert Newman, in 
inviting M. Lamoureux and his orchestra, 
entered upon a bold undertaking, and the 
success achieved fnust indeed be gratifying 
to him. 


There are few pianists who would venture 
to play five of Beethoven’s Sonatas at one 
sitting. And though there is endless variety 
in the master’s music, so that no feeling of 
monotony is created, I cannot help thinking 
the number excessive. Each fresh Sonata 
seems; as it were, to interfere with the quiet 
enjoyment which one feels after hearing a 
great work ; for it is spiritual food which re¬ 
quires time for digestion. To hear five great 
Sonatas in succession produces an effect 
somewhat akin to that caused by rapidly 
passing through a gallery filled with mag¬ 
nificent pictures. Once in a way, however, 
one can- listen to such a programme, and 
all who attended Mr. Eugon d’Albert’s 
Beethoven recital at St. James’s Hall on 


Tuesday afternoon must have felt that they 
were enjoying n rare treat. There were 
many points in Mr. d’Albert’s rendering of 
the music to which a critic, without being 
captious, might have taken exception ; but no 
one, I think, would deny that the pianist dis¬ 
played powers of a very high order. In the 
matter of technique there was no fault to 
find, excepting, perhaps, a passage in the last 
variation in Op. 109. His rendering of the 
text was remarkably fnithful, and there were 
no sensational effects, no attempt at self- 
glorification. His readings showed careful 
thought and marked intelligence. 


The first Sonata was the one in 0 sharp 
minor, known by the silly title of the 
“ Moonlight.” The opening movement was 
played in a calm, pensive manner, and yet 
it seemed to me as if the pianist might have 
put a little more warmth, even passion, into 
the music without laying himself open to the 
charge of exaggeration. The Allegretto 
was admirable, both ns regards phrasing 
and speed, and the final Presto was afforded 
with tine gradations of tone and due storm 
and stress. The “AValdstein ”—that wonder¬ 
ful creation in which the composer has afforded 
great pianists a noble opportunity of display¬ 
ing their technical powers—was rendered 
with power, verve, and dignity. Last season 
Mr. d’Albert achieved a brilliant triumph 
with it, and I certainly think it was his best 
effort on Tuesday. 

The last three Sonatas (Op. 109, 110, 
and 111) offer a still higher test. They 
abound, it is true, in technical difficulties, 
but these do not appear, like those of 
tho “AValdstein,” co-equal with the ideas 
and developments of tho music, but rather 
as tho outcome of a struggle to express 
mighty thoughts and strong feelings. Take, 
for instance, the Trio of the middle movement 
of Op. 110, or some of the variations of 
Op. 111. They are as difficult as anything 
in the “ AValdstein,” yet not so showy. The 
moods in these later Sonatas are deeper, the 
character of the music more subjective, the 
workmanship more intricate; they need a 
great pianist to interpret them worthily, but 
for the time ho must be almost forgotten. 
Mr. d’Albert does not satisfy me in these 
Sonatas. He seems to understand what he 
ought to do, yet somehow or other ho does 
not bring us right into touch with tho 
master. As far as he goes, it is excellent; 
but he does not go far enough. I admire 
his skill, his reverence, his earnestness; but 
he does not only reveal fully tho depth, tho 
imaginative thought, and the exquisite ten¬ 
derness'of tho tone-poet’s latest contributions 
to tho literature of the pianoforte. There 
was a large and attentive audience. Mr. 
d’Albert was recalled at the close, and 
played a movement from one of tho oarlier 
■Sonatas. 


VTit. E.mii.e Sauer gave a recital on the 
following afternoon, and at the same hall. 
His programme opened with Brahms’ 
magnificent Sonata in F minor (Op. 5), to 
which, by the way, the title of “ Moon¬ 
light ” would be far more appropriate than 
it is to Beethoven’s Sonata in 0 sharp minor. 
To appreciate a great pianist, one must from 


time to time—and of opportunity there is 
no lack—hear pianists who, though good, 
have not risen above the rank and file; and 
to criticise him, have as standard one or 
other who belongs to the upper few. It 
was, then, fortunate to have Mr. d’Albert and 
Sauer in such close succession. The former 
scored a groat success, but the latter, though 
in a different way, made his mark. Mr. 
Sauer gave an exceedingly fine rendering 
of tho Brahms’ Sonata ; it was full of life, 
• soul, and romance. But whatever made 
him follow on with Brahms’ A”ariations on 
a theme by Handel? AVith this, for the 
most part dry work, he almost effaced the 
good impression which he had created. His 
reading of two Schumann pieces was un¬ 
satisfactory. Tho Bomance in F sharp 
good as regards tone and feeling, was 
uncomfortably dragged, and the “ Traume-- 
wirren ” displayed the “ confusion ” without 
tho “dream” element. Chopin’s “Ber¬ 
ceuse ” was given with much delicacy, tho 
latter part, especially, with great feeling. Mr. 
Sauer panders now and then to the taste of 
the public. He played an Etude of C’hopin 
at illegitimate speed, and thereby won an 
encore ; and he almost turned a tridy great 
Polonaise by the same composer into a mere 
show piece. But all great pianists have 
their weak moments. Mr. Sauer drew a 
very largo audience. 


A third Symphonic Poem by Dvorak was 
produced last Saturday' at the Promenade 
Concert. The “ Noou AVitch ” (Die Mit- 
tagshoxe), for that is the title of the work, 
is not even as good as the “ AVater Fay." 
Further, this novelty was placed late in the 
programme, so that I felt strongly tempted 
not to stop for it; a Lamoureux concert in 
the afternoon having supplied me with 
sufficient music for the day. I reflected, 
however, that the Symphonic Poem No. 3 
might be an improvement on its fellows, and 
so I remained. Beethoven, I remembered, 
had written two Sonatas to his Op. 27: the 
one, for Beethoven, dull, but the other 
divine. In composing these three Symphonic 
Poems Dvorak committed three sins: he 
ought not to have selected poems without 
poetry ; he ought not to have yielded to the 
craze for realism ; and he ought not to have 
trebled his artistic error. 


A xew Quartet for strings, in G major 
(Op. 106), by Dvorak, was on the pro¬ 
gramme of Mr. Gompertz’ second chamber 
concert at the small Queen’s Hall on 
AVodnesday evening, and I almost feared 
to go, lest I should be again disappointed 
But I found the true, the old, Dvorak— f-dk- 
liko in molody, skilful in workmanship, and 
full of humour—that quality' which render' 
the music of Haydn and Beethoven 
attractive. The opening Allegro, thougit 
not dry*, seems somewhat artificial. 5 he 
Adagio , a lovely theme with variation-', 
is undoubtedly tho finest section of t 1 "’ 
work. The composer enhances the simple, 
plaintive charm of the theme by rare art. 
which, however, never becomes unduly 
prominent. The third movement, a 
Vi race, is piquant, and the Finale full "f 
quaint humour. The return, at the cle«e, 
to subject-matter of the first movement 
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gives unity to the work. The order of keys 
of the various sections, each a third lower 
than the preceding ones, deserves note : 
this scheme was prohahly suggested by 
Beethoven’s Variations (Op. 35). The per¬ 
formance, by Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, 
Kreuz, and Ould, was excellent. At 
each concert of the present series one of 
Beethoven’s so-called posthumous quartets 
is played. On Wednesday it was the great 
one in B flat (Op. 130), and it was well 
interpreted. These works are seldom given, 
and yet, to be properly appreciated, they 
must be heard again and again. 

J. s. s. 


DRAM A. 


T HEBE is some force of association 
which makes it quite impossible for 
me, having seen a play of Dr. Ibsen, to say 
merely what I think of it as a play. I am 
impelled to make a remark or two about 
Dr. Ibsen in general, his plays, and his np- 
preciators. In doing so, however, I think 
I can acquit myself of impertinence, since 
I believe I shall express, however in¬ 
adequately, the views of many of my 
readers. 


When*, some eight or nine years ago, 
everybody in England began with one 
accord to shout things for or against 
Dr. Ibsen, I quickly found myself in the 
uncomfortable and ineffectual position of 
.sitting between two stools. On the one 
hand my natural antipathies were strongly 
■enlisted by the people who were for denying 
a hearing to his plays merely because they 
ran counter to their own narrow prejudices 
and somewhat squalid optimism. I do not 
think that with a “public” so entirely 
inartistic as the contemporary English, the 
circumscription of material for art signifies 
much. All the same, it is stupid, and any¬ 
body who will defy it without offending my 
taste has my sympathy. Moreover, it was 
agreeable to see plays containing some 
appeal to one’s intelligence. So far, I was 
on the side of the angels. 


Ox the other hand, I objected very 
strongly to the assertion that unless I 
thought Dr. Ibsen’s plays the only plays 
that had ever, been written I was an 
‘ignoramus, a boor, and an anachronism. I 
was rather fond of Sophocles at the time, 
and thought his plays were more dramatic 
and beautiful and quite as intellectual 
—given the two starting-points—as Dr. 
Ibsen’s. Also whenever I am told that 

• anything is incomparably better than any¬ 
thing else of its kind I am inclined to doubt 
the extent of my informant’s experience. 
People went further. Not only was Dr. Ibsen 
the greatest 'dramatist who ever lived, but 
he was a great prophet, a tremendous 
revolutionist in human thought. Now this 
was manifestly an exaggeration. I do not 
-say that his more reputable exponents 

• claimed these qualities for him—Mr. Archer, 
-I know, does not—but the worse informed 

really thought they had discovered novelties 


in certain ideas that were truisms in the 
Ark, and made a goat fuss about them. 
Uneducated people came up and said they 
“believed in heredity.” This annoyed me. 


These irrelevant influences on either side 
may or may not have balanced one another; 
I am inclined to think that mv views on 
Dr. Ibsen’s plays are quite intelligent, and 
nothing shall prevent my declaring them. 1 
do not think he is the greatest of all drama¬ 
tists, but 1 think he is a great one. In the 
devising of situations strong in emotional 
drama, without the use of coincidence, he 
is great. He is great in fitting to emotion 
elementally simple expression. He is great, 
on occasion, in a vitally effective use of 
symbolism. Seriously, I feel the im¬ 
pertinence— now that I come to it — in 
this estimation of a great man; any possi- 
bility of value in my task involves it; it is 
easy to say nothing. >So I go on to say 
that the simplicity of dialogue seems to me 
sometimes to lapse into futility, and that 
the symbolism sometimes ruins the drama. 
It is claimed for him that ho exhibits 
average humanity, that he takes ordinary 
men and women and probes more deeply 
into their natures than other observers— 
that, in fine, we are all Hedda Gablers and 
Allmers, and the like. This I cannot be¬ 
lieve to be true. The belief would be too 
ruinous, perhaps, to vanity ; it would argue 
too hopelessly impenetrable a density in my 
observations of my fellow - creatures. I 
think Dr. Ibsen’s interest in humanity is 
pathological rather than psychological in 
the wider sense, and that his pathology is 
essentially empirical. Take, for example, 
the play I saw on Monday, “Little Eyolf.” 
There a wife, being more physically robust 
than her husband, is disappointed in his 
love—that is the plain fact—to such an 
extent that she hates their child, who 
seems “to come between them.” Now that 
augurs an excess of passion in the wife 
and a deficiency in the husband, which are 
not the normal rule, which are essentially 
rare. Again, a man and a woman, who 
had lived together as brother and sister, 
believing that to be their actual relation, 
in finding out that it is not so cannot 
trust themselves to live together any more. 
That is pathology, not a study of average 
humanity. It need not be ruled out of art on 
that account. But it is defective pathology, 
for Dr. Ibsen must know, and the man in 
the play, who is represented as a man of 
knowledge and reading, ought to have been 
made to know, that early and constant com¬ 
panionship and familiarity are a more real 
bar to the instinct of sex than the fact (by 
itself) of consanguinity. One other general 
remark, a question of minor taste : I am 
out of sympathy with Dr. Ibsen’s characters, 
the medircvalism of their emotions and the 
exceeding unpleasantness of their manners. 


But he is always interesting, and it is 
well, now and then, that such intelli¬ 
gence ns one has should be exercised in the 
theatre, and I am grateful to Miss Elizabeth 
Robins for producing “ Little Eyolf ” at the 
Avenue. By the time these lines are pub¬ 
lished its run will be over, unless it is 


happily extended, beyond the announcement. 
Of the piny itself, I have little to add to 
what I have said above. It is dramatic ; 
the characters—the abnormal characters, as 
I contend—are clearly drawn. There is a 
possible doubt about the artistic value of 
the symbolism, because while it is shadowy 
in itself, actuality is sacrificed to it: I refer, 
of course, to the “Rat-Wife,” who “lures ” 
the rats into the sen, and who lures little 
Eyolf. There is a question, at least, if the 
distressing incompatibility of Allmers and 
Rita be not drawn out more than is neces¬ 
sary. Of the question of taste involved in 
the disclosure of the exact reason why his 
parents’ carelessness caused Eyolf’s lame¬ 
ness I would like not to hazard an opinion 
—in the face of the enmest and cultivated 
people to whom such things aro a “ strain of 
music,” and so forth. But I think it fair to 
ask why, if such details of physical life be 
allowed a contemporary dramatist, there 
should be anything shocking in Wycherley’s 
comedies or Rochester’s poetry? I suppose 
my sense of these differences is insufficient. 
Now and then, in the play, I was puzzled by 
the dialogue, which seemed to me un¬ 
naturally prone to bathos : it is possible to 
be an accomplished student of the author 
you translate, as Mr. Archer is, and just to 
miss the inevitable phrase which the stage 
demands. 


The playing was extremely interesting; 
in phases extremely good. The most effec¬ 
tive part was the short part of the “ Rat- 
Wife,” and Mrs. Patrick Campbell achieved 
in it the most artistic success of the produc¬ 
tion. That is to speak absolutely: it is also 
true that in no part of the play was success 
so easy. Very few actresses could have 
achieved, however, quite Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell’s effect of weirdness, of wayward, 
pathetic, uncanny horror. I have dreamed 
of it since. Miss Robins’s own part— 
Asta, the sister—demanded quieter methods, 
and perhaps more subtle ones, cer¬ 
tainly a more difficult strain; she played 
it with great finish and fulness. Miss 
Achurch’s scream in the first act was one of 
the finest screams I ever heard; she rose 
several times to impressive heights of 
genuine emotion; she was not so evenly 
excellent as Miss Robins. I confess I may 
have been prejudiced—albeit a confession 
of lamentable Philistinism—against Mr. 
Thorpe’s playing of Allmers by the extreme 
loathsomeness of Allmers; a humbugging, 
knock-kneed, sham-intellectual, egotistical, 
posturing, whining worm, whom I entirely 
decline to accept as in the least degree 
representative of humanity. But I could 
not see that Mr. Thorpe gave any possible 
rendering of the creature. Mr. Lowne, ns 
the healthy, breezy young lover, was alto¬ 
gether too breezy and healthy. As Eyolf, 
Master Dawson avoided the bad extremes of 
stage children; he was neither insen si by 
parrot-like nor foolishly ambitious : in fact, 
he played excellently well. 


I have left myself space for “ The 
White Elephant ” at inedy, and must 

deal with it next we _* 
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I T is a little difficult to state exactly what 
is the present position of the Now 
English men. They remind one of that 
satire of l>ofne which has a somewhat 
similar title. At any rate, without wishing 
to go as far ns the truculent Daniel, one 
may say that to he strictly New English 
it seems necessary to have a close ac¬ 
quaintance with French methods. New 
English art is essentially derivative. As 
you pass around the little room (and too 
much praise cannot he given to the Club 
for keeping the exhibits at so low a 
number) the ghosts of artists long since 
dead glimmer from canvases paintcsl 
yesterday. The Dudley Gallery is the place 
to meet old friends and revive old en¬ 
thusiasms. Watteau is no more—yet 
here is Mr. Charles Condor; Corot has gone 
—yet hero is Mr. Thornton ; Manet lias 
laid aside his brush for ever—yet here is 
Mr. Wilson Steer; Claude is among the 
immortals—yet hero is Mr. Fry. Even 
Mr. MacColl must needs send one’s thoughts 
to Japanese prints, and Mr. Aiming llell 
to tho late Lord Leighton. Does this mean 
that the Now English Art Club’s experi¬ 
ment is finished ? If I remember aright, 
they were going to be such individualists, 
such foes to convention, such innovators. 


The honours of this exhibition are with 
Mr. Fry, Mr. Condor, and l’rof. Brown. 
Mr. Fly’s “Valley of the Seine” is indeed 
the one strong, stimulating new work of in¬ 
dividualism in the room. It has amplitude 
and feeling—two rare enough qualities. Mr. 
Fry has translated the prospect into paint, 
which is the duty of the nrtist—he has not 
been content merely to reproduce the ex¬ 
ternals. Above all he has given us light. 
It is curious, but light is the last gift that 
most landscape painters think of conferring; 
yet to the lay mind it occupies a rather 
important place in nature. Mr. Fry gives 
us light in his “ Valley of the (Seine ”; 
Prof. Brown gives us light in his throe 
charming sketches; Mr. Brabnzon gives 
us light in his water-colour dm wing of 
“ Lucerne ”; and Mr. J. L. Henry in 
“ (September (Sunshine ” ; and Mr. Fisher 
in “ The Biver Clicy.” But there is none 
in many of the others. There is none, 
for example, in Mr. W. W. Russell’s 
“ Children’s Holiday.” If the world were 
not lit better than that, we should be 
seeking Eleusis for illumination. 


To return to Mr. Fry’s beautiful picture, I 
must commiserate with him over the action 
of the gallery authorities in pasting a 
hideous red label in the comer of his frame. 
Mr. Fry’s colour scheme was probably the 
fruit of grave and persistent thought and 
experiment, and it is hard to have this 
jarring note introduced. For sheer beauty 
I should place next to Mr. Fry's “ Valley 
of tho Seine” Mr. Condor’s “Almond 
Blossoms.” Prof. Brown’s “ Misty Morning 
on the Tees,” and “ The Old Bridge, 
Barnard Castle,” come near these. But 
beauty was never a New English weakness. 


Mr. Wilson Steer, for example, will have 
none of it. His contribution is a study of 
the nude* in which he directly challenges 
comparison with Manet. Manet wins. Mr. 
Steer is a most dexterous painter, but ho 
always lacks an essential something. He 
has the mechanism but not the soul. There 
is no one he is not clever enough to imitate. 
This year he shows n woman, more inartisti- 
cally naked than any woman would permit 
herself to be, perched upon n bed. She is 
naked enough, in fact, to be efficacious as the 
cure of love recommended bv the Anatomist 
of M< ■lancholv. The same light that whitens 
her skin hits the effect of turning the sheets 
grey. I should describe the picture as a 
smart failure, although I expect to see it 
called brilliant. 


A rirrritK showing the influence of 
one of Manet’s peers is Mr. llartrick's 
“Knocked Out.” This recalls Degas. But 
Mr. Hart rick lias succeeded : lie has given 
us a wonderful piece of realism. 1 togas 
would have endowed it also with beauty, 
but he could not have drawn it better. 
For the rest. I should like to mention a 
| study of a cumulus cloud, not quite aerial 
| enough, by Mr. Lindner ; a portrait by Mr. 
Rothenstoin, a singularly intelligent piece of 
work ; it Oorotesque trifle, by Mr. Thornton : 
a quiet scene of poultry, by Mr. George 
Thomson; and a pen and ink drawing, by 
Mr. Laurence Housman, remarkable for its 
delicacy. There nve also two impressive 
landscapes by M. Legros, which have in 
this company something of the effect of the 
marriage of May and December. M. Legros 
is not New English. 


It seems vain to ask from the English 
portrait-painter a portrait that is also a 
picture: that is to say, a portrait which, 
even for those who do not know the original, 
or who find the features unpleasing, shall 
yet have attraction. At the Exhibition of 
the Society of Portrait Painters, now being 
held in the Grafton Galleries, there are few 
pictures which fulfil this very simple and 
natural requirement. And a collection of 
portraits thnt stubbornly refuse to be also 
pictures has a very disturbing effect. It is 
terrible to be stared at by scores of painted 
Indies and gentlemen, in whom one can take 
no manner of interest. One feels disposed 
to be rude and brusquely bid them get back 
to the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms and 
halls where they belong, and cease to intrude 
in a spot sacred to art. Truly they have no 
right there. Fortunately, however, there are 
a few good pictures to divert the thoughts 
from these rows of alien, unsympathetic 
eyes. 


Tiikuk is first and foremost the exquisite 
“Portrait of a Girl,” by M. Helleu. 
The committee have hung it in the third 
room, to come as a revelation of beauty and 
distinction after a weary walk round the 
preceding walls. Here we find that endow¬ 
ment of tho master—air and light. The 
ordinary portrait-painter is totally unmind¬ 
ful of the fact that human beings require 
air. He gives them no air at nil. The 
average English portrait never • breathes. 


M. Helleu showers atmosphere upon his 
subject. This picture may rank with Mr. 
Whistler’s portrait of Miss Alexander. 
Mr. Whistler, by the way, is represented a*, 
the Grafton by a dainty sketch, which he 
ctills “ Rose and Silver.” All his radiant 
genius is in it: tho vivacity, the delicacy, 
the firm touch, the inevitablenessof arrange¬ 
ment. 


Mit. Rothkxsthin’s portrait of “Me 
Albert Toft ” is a quiet, adequate piece of 
work with character of its own; and the 
same artist’s chalk drawings in the fourth 
room are wonderfully deft. Mr. G cons' 
Moore positively lives. Indeed, as soon 
as possible, a reproduction of this halt- 
length should'be inserted in Mr. Moore's 
new book of criticisms, to correct the im¬ 
pression made by the Manet portrait, which, 
now figures ns frontispiece, on the public 
mind. Mr. Lorimer, Mr. Lavery, and Mr. 
T. Guthrie, jun., also come well thnxigh 
the ordeal. Mr. Greiffenhngeu is not at hi 5 
best with his portrait of “Mrs. Stanley 
Wilson,” but one is grateful for an arte: 
with so refined a colour sense, and such 
a feeling for freedom and life. Mr. Mount 
Lnudan is not painting as once he did. The 
portrait of Mrs. Bowles is effective and 
decorative, and one has a sense that it is 
like ; and the artist has lent a fine abundance 
to the picture of his wife ; but the portrait 
of Miss Heseltine is weak and careless 
Mr. Loudan should steadily prefer beauty 
to “prettiness” ns an ideal. Mr. James 
Guthrie has failed in his study after 
Velasquez, the portrait of Master Roy 
Garroway. The component parts are there, 
but they lack the hand to weld them. 


I 1.1 iced in this room “ An Old Lady." by 
Mr. H. H. Gilchrist ; and the amazing 
group painted by Mr. Blanche, entitled 
“ Thaulow and Family,” is infinitely 
diverting. Bovril is not more bovine than 
this brawny artist Thaulow charging at 
his easel. I liked, also,- “ A Lady Fencer, 
by Mr. Jncomh-Hood; a dainty pasteL by 
Mr. E. A. Walton, called “ Head of a 
Girl ” ; “ The Sealskin Muff,” by Mr. 
H. Rallied ; and “ Lulu,” by Mr. Bober; 
Brough. In the fourth room are some 
of Mr. William (Strang’s masterful, etched 
portraits, a few pencil heads by Prof. 
Legros and Mr. Blake Wirgman, and » 
collection of Mr. Leslie Ward’s Vnniti/ F<>’ r 
portraits. I wish I could honestly call 
them caricatures; but they are almost 
without exception portraits, and very ex¬ 
cellent likenesses too. It is one of “ (spy s 
characteristics, deft workman though he is 
always to make us regret “Ape,” the in¬ 
imitable Dellegrine. Tlie Inst room is hung 
with miniatures. I began to look at them 
with the languid interest that one reserves 
for this variety of art, but came suddenly 
upon a tiny picture of a red-haired girl, b}' 
M. Jan van Beers. The mischief in her 
eyes and on her lips—the contemptuous 
amused pity for gentlemen of the pet 
generally, and art critics in particular- 
drove miniatures out of my head. I 
see her still. 
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SCIENCE. 


A MONO- tho most interesting events of 
/ \ tlio work lias been tho emancipation 
of tho University of I’aris. Tlio revival of 
this name, suppressed at tho Revolution, 
carries with it n host of memories dating 
hack to tho littlo school of Ahclard, and 
tlipnoo to tho period when tho University 
thiurished ns a power in Europe. It is 
unlikely that it will over n fra in acquire the 
privileges which it then exercised, hut so 
long lived are French fears that the cere¬ 
mony of inauguration reads as timidly as if 
it were a display of fireworks over a powder 
barrel. 


The aim of M. Rambaud, Minister of 
Education, was to make it appear that the 
University is essentially a Republican insti¬ 
tution. Why not, if the Republic treats it 
handsomely? Learning can thrive under 
any sufficiently liberal conditions; it is only 
in Russia that it degenerates into politics. 
M. Lnvisse, of the Sorhonno, who made the 
one interesting and unofficial speech of the 
occasion, seems to have created a thrill by his 
audacity in advocating freedom of thought 
and action. The students cheered to the 
echo, but official Paris looked grave. On 
the whole, it were better for the University, 
as it is on its good behaviour, not to indulge 
at present in the wanton liberties of its 
English sisters. A Union Debating Society 
might blast its prospects, and relegate it 
once more to the degrading position of a 
State menial. 


It is this sort of “ freedom” which seems 
to have inspired Mr. Spencer with the 
gloomy forebodings that close his great 
work just completed. lie sees in the 
republic or democracy towards which we are 
drifting no individual peace, no liberty, but 
a sordid atmosphere of corruption tempered 
by Do Hi/ Chronicle leaders. Out of the 
mouths of babes we do not often catch the 
wisdom of Mr. Spencer; yet it was a little 
child who asked: “What happens in 
countries where there ore no Kings and 
Queens—are they oil Knaves? ” 


The attitude of a Ministry which does not 
read the papers hns some merit, and betokens 
independence ; but it may go too far. Here 
we have had all tho well-informed persons 
in the kingdom pouring out complaints for 
months past that the Government was doing 
nothing for technical education comparable 
to the splendid efforts of Germany, and Mr. 
Balfour admits that he has only just become 
aware of it. To quote the Times : 

“He has recently encountered a gentleman 
who has been visiting German institutions for 
training men in electrical science, and learns 
with astonishment and admiration that Ger¬ 
many has half a dozen of them, each better 
than anything we can show in this country. 
Also he lias learned that the action of the State 
has been worthily seconded by German manu¬ 
facturers, who spend large sums on research 
and keep large staffs of trained chemists and 
.physicists engaged in work not directly profit¬ 


able, but revealing from time to time new modes 
of making money." 


Is it too much to hope that this belated 
information may bear fruit ? The trade of 
the country is declining for want of properly 
directed information. .Scientific agriculture 
is left in the hands of a few philanthropic 
noblemen and an amateur farming college; 
our dyeing factories will soon be dead, so 
hard are they hit by the advance of Ger¬ 
many ; every kind of manufactured goods 
is threatened from abroad, and even tlio 
iron trades are feeling the pressure. All 
this might be improved if the State took the 
trouble to see that artisans were properly 
trained and encouraged in skilful work, that 
British goods were not placed at n disad¬ 
vantage with foreign goods, and, above nil, 
that some more effective and widely reaching 
medium than consular reports were avail¬ 
able for information as to foreign develop¬ 
ments. There is no civilised people, with 
such a splendid network of communication 
ns ours lias, and none that makes such a 
shabby and inadequate use of it. 


If we must take sides over the vexed 
question about the London Water Supply, 
we confess that our sympathies are with 
Dr. Franklnnd, and against the army of 
chemists whose reports to the County 
Council have caused so much sensation. It 
goes ill, we admit, to support the water com¬ 
panies; but no one can read the documents 
on either side without feeling that an 
attempt has been made to get up a case 
by taking the worst possible conditions, and 
that it is more or less vitiated by the dis¬ 
crepant opinions of the persons employed for 
tho purpose. Nobody would expect to find 
water free from bacteria fir from suspended 
matter after passing through the mains of 
Iiondon ; and the attempt to represent the 
bacteria in millions and the suspended 
matter in tons, is a mere freak of the ad 
eaptoudvm argument which will weigh but 
little with any one who is in the habit of 
examining his drinking water. 


The Journal of Vhi/m-al {'hnni*(n/ is a 
recent addition to tho list of handsomely pre¬ 
pared and nicely printed scientific American 
magazines. It is under the direction of 
Wilder I). Bancroft and J. E. Trevor, and 
bears unmistakably the imprint of its 
editors. The first number contains but 
three long articles : one on “ Irreversible 
Cells,” a continuation of the work of W. I). 
Bancroft ; one on “ Chemistry nnd its 
Laws,” translated from the German of F. 
Wald by J. E. Trevor; and a third on 
“Ternary Mixtures,” by W. 1>. Bancroft. 
The magazine is published at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, and in London by Gay & Bird. 


From I'Anthropologic (September-October, 
1896; we abstract a strange narrative of a 
tailed race of men. The writer, M. Raul 
d’Enjoy, states that when he was in com¬ 
mand of an exploring party along the 
frontiers of Indo-China, his men captured 
an individual of the Mo'i tribe in the act 
of collecting honey up a tree. Other 


individuals tied, but this one, oil being 
examined, was found to possess a wall- 
developed caudal appendage, of which he 
was varv proud ns a sign of pure birth. 
M. d’Enji >y seems to have gathered from 
conversation that the tail was a feature of 
his race, but was disappearing under the 
influence of racial mixture. Further in¬ 
vestigation was cut short by the stranger, 
who poisoned his guard and escaped. 


M. d’Exjoy then raises the general ques¬ 
tion whether here, in these unexplored and 
impenetrable tracts, may lie found the long- 
sought link. He recalls the fact that neigh¬ 
bours of the Moi, the Annnmites, are even 
designated by the Chinese flino-rhi, or 
“loose-toes,” on account of their prehensile 
feet. The Mo'i have another distinctive fea¬ 
ture in the shape of excrescences like cock- 
spurs upon the ankles. Their constitution, 
however, is not easy to study om account of 
their extreme shyness and ferocity, coupled 
with the use of deadly poisoned arrows. 
They are asserted to be undergoing gradual 
extermination at the hands of the surround¬ 
ing peoples. It is to be hoped that some 
other investigator will take up the work 
where Mr. d'Enjoy has left off. The Moi 
offer the richest material to the Darwinian. 


Amoxg modern races the proportion of 
left-handed to right-handed is reckoned 
at 1 to 2 in 50. Researches among pre¬ 
historic remains in the south of England 
show that in early times also the right- 
handed were predominant. In France and 
Switzerland, curiously enough, M. G. do 
Mortillet asserts that the opposite holds 
good; and in America Dr. Daniel Brinton 
has computed that the proportion of left- 
handed in prehistoric times was ns high as 
33 in 100. He arrives at this conclusion 
after an exhaustive study of stone instru¬ 
ments and cave drawings, the latter of 
which commonly show the faces drawn 
towards the right as though the left hand 
had been used. The numerical superiority 
of the right-handed throughout time is ex¬ 
plained by Dr. Brinton ns a result of erect 
carriage. This posture calls into play a 
new distribution of forces. Under the 
influence of gravity the large arteries arrive 
sooner and more easily at the left than at 
the right cerebral hemisphere. 


It is, of course, obvious that the systematic 
grouping of elements will vary according to 
tlie properties by which they are classified. 
The elements are generally grouped in ac¬ 
cordance with their more striking chemical 
properties. A paper recently read before 
the Chemical Society bv Mr. R. M. Deeley 
shows that when thus grouped the elements 
do not all fall readily into the periodic 
system, and many gaps are left. On tho 
other hand, when they are grouped in 
accordance with the periodic changes of 
certain physical properties, the sequence is. 
more satisfactory. As an example, the 
refraction equivalents are taken, when 
helium is shown to fill a blank previously 
left, and argon falls naturally into lino 
between sodium and fluorine. 
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CORRESRON DENCE. 


The Date of Manning's Birth. 

London: Nov. 28. 

I mil not aware that attention lias ever been 
drawn to an extraordinary inconsistency in 
Note A to vol. i. of Mr. Purcell's biography of 
Cardinal Manning. 

The date of the Cardinal’s birth had always 
been given as July lo, 1898, but Mr. Purcell 
contends that it should be July lo, 1897. Of 
this he finds “ the most authentic and inclusive 
evidence” in a passage in a letter written by 
Manning to his brother Frederick on February 
1, 1832, where Manning says: “ I cannot avoid 
remarking that I am by six months only quali¬ 
fied to take orders.” “ The canonical age for 
taking orders,” Mr. Purcell observes, “ is 
twenty-three. Consequently, according to his 
own reckoning, Cardinal Manning was born in 
1807.” I should be surprised to learn that 
Cardinal Manning, who, according to his sister 
(p. 77),“ knew a little arithmetic,” ever reckoned 
that twenty-three and seven made thirty-one. 
Unless the date of the letter is mispriuted—and 
it occurs twice in Mr. Purcell’s book, and has 
remained unchanged through four editions —the 
passage upon which Mr. Purcell relies to prove 
that Manning was born in 1807 demonstrates 
that he was bom in 1808. 

Mr. Purcell further cites the late Mr. Rich¬ 
mond, R.A., as saying : “ Manning and I were 
born in the same year, 1807.” According to 
the Dictionary of National Biography Rich¬ 
mond was born on March 28, 1809. 

Richard Garnett. 


Some Remarks ox Plot and Dialogue. 

Cambridge: Nov. 23. 

On the above interesting article which ap¬ 
peared in your issue of November 21, may I be 
l>ermitted to make the two following notes 'l 
We are told that: 

1. “ If a manager would succeed he m ust direct 
his attention to dramatic versions of the novel." 

2. “ No serious plaij bas bee it regarded 

as a masterpiece, or proved a profitable specula¬ 
tion. which was not based on some well-known 
stonj," <£r. 

1. But a cursory glance at such modern 
novels as are in any way suitable to the stage 
will reveal the fact that the chief incidents upon 
which the story hangs are of such a nature that 
they cannot be produced visually with con¬ 
vincing effect. This results, then: 

(i.) In the old method of making an actor 
come in breathless and relate how he has been 
chased by a bull, or nearly drowned, or has 
fallen over a precipice, Ac., Ac.—-a method 
which, though based on the excellent examples 
of Greek and Latin models, long since has been 
abandoned as artificial and tedious. 

Or, 

(ii.) In the endeavour actuully to give these 
or similar facts. 

But it was this very incompatibility of stage¬ 
craft with the inventive genius of the novelist 
that induced Ben Jonson, three centuries ago, 
to hold the Romantic Drama up to ridicule—the 
Romantic Drama with its flight o’er land and 
sea, with its paper bucklers and tin swords— 
because of the ludicrous inability of the 
Elizabethan stage to reproduce these elements 
at all plausibly. In its stead, he advocated 
a picture of family daily life—” In deeds 
and language such as men do use”—and 
thereby, practically, he gave rise to our modern 
society play. Now, this apparent retrogression 
after three centuries to the Romantic Drama 


(which admittedly was based upon tradition) 
is doubtless due to the vust improvement 
of modem stagecraft, and to the very strong 
wish prevailing among readers of to-day to see 
their favourite books satisfactorily illustrated. 
As a curious example of this tendency, one 
might point to Mine. Tussaud’s, where a 
" scene ” is now given, where once a “ figure ” 
proved sufficient. 

2. I do not think this can stand for one 
moment! The " Merry Wives of Windsor " has 
no‘• traditional ” background ; and the Familim- 
dramn which is referred to above, whose ex¬ 
ponents number such men as Ben Jonson, Con¬ 
greve, Sheridan, Wycherley, Goldsmith, Ac. 
(not to mention modern writers), is, most 
emphatically, the work of imagination or ex¬ 
perience. 

One must here, likewise, point out that 
Goethe can scarcely rank as a playwright; 
those of his plays which are not classified under 
the Faaiiliendraiua are the baldest imitations of 
the classics, just as, say, the “ Comedy of 
Errors” is of the Mcmvrhmi of Plautus. 

In conclusion, we are told not to “sit like 
jurymen at a serious play, and ask ourselves 
whether the action is or is not inevitable.” 
But, as a matter of fact, we insist that every 
joke have its point; we insist, too. that, be the 
iremises what they will, the conclusion must be 
ogical; and thus it is, as Schopenhauer has 
stated: “ Dass wir beiin Anfange dew Diehter 
carte blanche lessen, hingegen an das Ende be- 
stimmte Anforderungen stelleu.” 

Philo. 


The Corporation Records. 

Loudon: Nov. 23. 

In your issue of 21st inst. (p. -131) you 
mention that permission has been granted to 
Mr. W. J. Harvey to have access to the Records 
of the Corporation of London for historical 
purposes, and that you believe Lord Macaulay 
was “ the last person to receive the like 
permission.” 

Will you kindly allow me to say that a like 
permission w r as accorded to me in 1889, in order 
that I might obtain some information as to the 
City insignia Y I have before me the letter of 
the Town Clerk, dated May 7, 1889, saying: 
“I am directed by the Library Committee of 
the Corporation of London to inform you that 
they have complied with your request to search 
the Records.” 

This, by the obliging help of my friend Dr. 
Sharpe, I was enabled to do. 

W. H. St. John Hope. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Most notices of The Jerningham Letters 
(Bentley) begin with an expression of dis¬ 
appointment : they are much too domestic, 
it would seem. This preliminary grumble 
dispatched, we are informed of two things : 

(1) that plums of courtier tittle-tattle are 
pretty thick in the general pudding; and 

(2) that the letters, in spite of the clan¬ 
nish spirit pervading them — which is 
hardly to be blamed in members of a 
family that had given three martyrs to 
the Catholic Church, and was living still 
under the shadow of the penal laws—are 
illumined by a pleasant wit and an amiable 
spirit of family affection. Another bio¬ 
graphical work of the documentary kind has 
received a welcome that amounts almost to 
an ovation—the Life and Correspondence of 
T)r. Magee, the late Arehhisliop of York 
(Isbister & Co.). As a statesman, ns an 


ecclesiastic, the Archbishop had long been 
famous ; it remained for his biographer to 
reveal him to the general public as a 
humourist and as one of the great English 
1 letter-writers. 

Dr. Sloane in the first volume of his 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (Macmillans lias 
devoted himself with especial success, it 
would seem, to reconstructing the history 
of the Emperor’s early years ; and admir¬ 
able judgment, both critical and historical, 

| he is declared hv the Spectator to have 
shown in dealing with the plenteous 
material. Nevertheless the same journal 
has somewhat against him—that he becomes 
“ careless in his statement of the simplest 
historical facts so soon as he touches the 
region of military affairs.” The Tints 
grumbles at the Transatlantic spelling; and 
“ brusk ” for “ brusque ” is a little start¬ 
ling, to sav nothing of the wonderful word 
“ clientage.” Another book which throw- 
light upon the same subject of perennial 
interest its Memoirs of Baron Thiebault. It was 
a pity to condense at all,” says the Fall Bell 
“Mr. Butler has shown discretion in con¬ 
densing,” says the Speaker ; and adds that 
even the condensed translation might have 
been further shortened with advantage. 

The former critic has given the volumes 
a place on a “ handy shelf among the 
more eminently readable books to which 
the career of Napoleon has given rise.” 

A masterpiece, or just not a masterpiece? j 
—that is the question people are asking or | 
answering) about Mrs. Steel’s On tin Ftc 
of the Waters (Heineinann). Cap in hand 
before Mrs. Steel the National Okcrcg > 
declares that the wonder lies “ in the 
strength of grasp that could hold this mass 
of accurate detail ”—for the author disdains 1 
the easy licence which Scott, and, indeed, all 
others writers of historical fiction, have not 
scrupled to make use of—“ and could form 
it into a novel that is . . . an orderly 
sequence, a harmonious whole ; and in the * 
breadth of mind that can hold the balance | 
impartially between us and our enemies. ’ , 

“ Not many men coitld have done this 
thing,” the critic concludes; “ and, to our 
thinking, no other woman whatsoever. 

“ Q,” in the Speaker, does not, as a rule, err 
on the side of severity: once and again Ids 
enthusiastic praise has led us into rather 
barren by-paths. It is, therefore, the more 
surprising to find that his estimate of tb 
the Face of the Wafers, though eulogistic, 
is a little guarded. He does not “for a 
moment expect that the book will be a 
classic”; and, after lauding the unusual 
accuracy with which the historical elements 
have been diligently sought out, he pr>v 
ceeds: “The only criticism I have to offer 
as suggesting the least doubt of Mrs. Steel s f 
success is this—that the acme of historical 
interest and the acme of poetical interest j 
do not coincide.” The historical narrative j 
surely reached its climax at the blowing | 
up of the magazine by the gallant nine, or 
on the page which tells how John Nicholson 
took his death wound in the narrow lane; 

“ but the poetical climax will certainly lie 
found in the chapter which tells how Kate 
Erlton went to call on Alice Gissing . • • 
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and how Alice Gissing died and Jim 
l>uufflas shouted ‘Bravo!’” India, writes 
the Spectator in effect, will he revealed to 
Englishmen, if ever, in a novel; because 
in India the personal element is everything. 
The necessary revealing genius has not 
appeared yet, hut Mrs. Steel is the nearest 
approach to him. 

“ A genuine contribution to literature ” 
is the Chronicle's comment on Mr. Benson’s 
Limitations. The Mu mi up Post is astonished 
to find that his strong point is pathos ; and 
the conviction is generally expressed that he 
has moved a long way since the flight of his 
J)adn. On two counts serious fault is found 
with Mr. Crockett’s Gnu/ Man. It is said 
to he too long, in the first place; there are 
too many digressions, and at a certain point 
the story goes to pieces. “The author,” 
pronounces a writer in the Westminster, 
“ with all his great powers of imagination 
. . . hits not yet learned how to construct a 
plot.” The Spectator lays greater emphasis 
upon another defect, which it is not alone 
in detecting: it is irritated by the hero’s 
unnecessary self-glorification. Nevertheless, 
it confesses, the reader is earned along “ by 
virtue of its immense animal spirits, and by 
the . . . infectious delight which the author 
takes in the exercise of his full-blooded 
imagination.” 


BOOKS RECEIVER 


E have received during the past week 
no fewer than forty-live works of 
fiction. A large proportion of these belong 
to the annual contingent of boys’ and girls’ 
stories, and some, such as Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan’s “ Westward Ho ! ” and Messrs. 
Lawrence & Billion’s “ Undine,” are ro- 
jirints of old favourites ; but the arrivals of 
absolutely now stories remain very heavy. 
An interesting publication, on the face of 
it, is the first English translation of Gustave 
Flaubert’s satirical story, “ Bouvard and 
Pecuchet.” This is the second volume in 
a set of translations of Flaubert’s com¬ 
plete works which- has been undertaken by 
Mr. I). F. llannigan. 

In the list of Theological works will be 
found four volumes of “ The Modern 
Reader’s Bible.” The books of the Bible 
are here printed in chapters and para¬ 
graphs, and are treated reverently as litera¬ 
ture by the editor, Mr. Richard S. Moulton, 
M.A., one of the most popular of University j 
Extension lecturers in recent years. The 
edition of “Luther’s Primary Works,” bv 
W ace and Bucheiin, is sure to interest | 
students, and the Commentary on >St. 
Luke by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, an 
exceptionally well-printed book, will take 
its plac-e on the shelves of all to whom the 
volumes of the “International Critical Com¬ 
mentary ” have been a source of instruction. 

The Geography and Travel books to hand 
include a work so modern and special as 
(Sir George Scott Robertson’s “ The Kaffirs 
of the llindu-Kush ” ^Messrs. LaWroneo & 
Billion), and Messrs. Macmillans’ reprint of 
Washington living's “ Allminhrn.” illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Joseph Pennell. There is 


also a gossipy route-book on the Rivieras 
from the pen of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare. 

New biographies include the Memoir 
of Sir John Drummond Hay (John Murray) 
and “ The Recollections of Alexis de Toe- 
ipieville (Henry & Co.), translated by 

Alexander Teixeira de Mattes. 

In “Belles-Lettres,” the notable book of 
the week is “ The Children,” a series of 
Essays by Mrs. Mevnell. The book does not 
appear in the delicately plain salmon cover 
to which we have been accustomed in Mrs. 
Meynell’s works, but has a decorative cover 
designed by Mr. Charles Robinson, and a 
title-page bearing the same design. A 
little book on “ Intaglio Engraving,” by 
Mr. Edward Renton (George Bell & Sons', 
is likely to find readers fit though few. 

A pile of Christmas gift-books includes 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan’s new fairy volume, “The 
Flame-Flower” (J. M. Dent & Co.); “The 
Parade,” a children’s superior budget of 
stories and pictures (Henry & Co.) ; and 
“ Wymps, and other Fairy Tales,” by 
Evelyn Sharp (John Lane.) 

In the following list of books which we 
have received, prices are given wherever 
possible. 

FICTION. 

Tm Evolution of a Wife. By Elizabeth Holland. John 
Milne. 6s. 

Every Inch a Sailor. By Gordon Stables. T. Nelson & 
Sons. 6s. 

Bouvard and Pecuchkt. From the French of Gustave 
Flaubert, by D. F. Hannigan. 6s. net. 

There was oxc« a Prince. By Mary E. Mann. Henry & 
Co. 3s. 61. 

When Arnold Comes Home. Bj* Mary E. Mann. Henry 
ft Co. 3s. Gd. 

The Tyrants o» Kooi.-Sim. By J. M. Cobban. Henry & 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Turrf.i.l Dishonour. By E. M. Pledge. Jarrold & 
Son. 

Stories of Naples and tiif. Cvmobua. By Charles Grant. 
Macmillan ft Co. 6s. 

The Du.vraoKPKs of We-tlkigh. By Christian Lya. 
Downey & Co. 6s. 

Squint and His Friends. By E. Everett-Green. Nelson 
ft Sons. 2s. Cd. 

Hvrold the Norseman. By Fred. Whishaw. Nelson ft 
Sons. 3s. Gd. 

Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade. Cassell ft 
Co. 3s. Gd. 

Shod with Silence. By Edward S. Ellis. Cassell ft Co. 
2s. 6d. 

Undine. By Friedrich Baron de la Motte Foii-puk Trans¬ 
lated by Edmund Gosse. Lawrence ft Bullen. 
Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. Macmillan St Co. 

2 vol. edition. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 2s. 

A Mixed Would. By Adolphus Pold. Elliot Stock. 

The Garden of Time. By Mrs. Davidson, of Tulloch. 
Jarrold ft Sons. 3s. Gil. 

Ckvnforp. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrated by T. H. 

Robinson. Bliss, Sands ft Co. 2s. Gd. 

Shaped in thi: Fire. By M. P. Shiel. 3s. Gd. 

CYxriiiA. By Leouard Merrick. 2 vols. Chatto ft Windus. 
los. 

Princes Three and Seekers Seven. By Mara Colquhoun. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Career of Candida. By George Paston. Chapman 
ft Hall. Gs. 

Through their Spectacles. By C. Lockhart-Goodson. 
Jarrold ft Sons. 2s. Gd. 

The Luckiest Man in the World. By Mary Albert. 
Simpkin ft Co. 6s. 

A Golden Autumn. By Mrs. Alexander. F. V. White 
ft Co. 6s. 

Two Cousins and a Castle. By Mr3. Lovett Camorcn. 
F. V. White A Co. 3s. Cd. 

Gods of Gold. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. F. V. White ft 
Co. 6s. 

Jonx Seaton. By Mary Beaumont. J. M. Dent ft Co. 
Turnpike Tales. By Charles L. Marson. Elkin Mathews. 
The Grf.at Brcklbw.aithk Mystery. By Henry Herman. 
Simpkin ft Co. 3s. Cd. 

A Man of Honour. By H. C. Irwin. A. ft C. Black, fls. 


Beliai/s Burdens. By Jas. F. Sullivan. J. M. Dent ft Co- 
Tomalyn’s Quest. By G. B. Burgin. Innes ft Co. Gs. 
Immknsek. By Theodor 8torm. Translated. Gowans ft- 
Gray (Glasgow.) 

A Gentleman’s Gentleman. By Max Pemberton. A. D. 
Innes ft Co. 3s. 6d. 

Comedies or Courtship. (New Edition.) By Anthony 
Hope. A. D. Innes ft Co. 3s. Gd. 

The Castle Builders. By Charlotte M. Yonge. A. D. 
Innes ft Co. 

The Broken Ring. By Eliz. K. Tompkins. Putnam’s- 
Sons. 8s. Cd. 

Sidabtha. By Kathleen Behenra. Digby, Long ft Co. 6a. 
A Mabriage Mystert. By Fergus Hume. Digby, Long 
ft Co. 3s. 6d. 

The American Heiress. By the Princess de Bourg. Digby,. 
Long & Co. 6s. 

The Princess De>ir£f. By Clementina Black. Long¬ 
mans, Green, ft Co. 6s. 

Tni: Crystal City Under the Sf.a. From tho French 
By L. A. Smith. Sampson Low ft Co. 6s. 

The Backslider. By Constance Smith. Richard Bcntlev 
ft Son. 

A 8trangk Solution. By Winifred Graham. Chapman 
ft Hall. 

THEOLOGY. 

I MMORTAi.ii y. By Rev. Isaac Hartill. Alexander ft 
Shepbeard. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Religion. By Rev. A. H. Moncur Sime. 

Alexander ft Shepheard. 2s. Gd. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch. By R. II Charles. A. ft C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 

Laureates of the Ckos*. By Rev. A. N. St. John Mild- 
mny. Elliot Stock. 

A Critical and Exigkticvl Commentary on tiif. Gospel 
according to Si. Luke. By Rev. Alfred Plummer. 
T. ft T. Clark. 12s. 

Philosophy and Theism. By Trot. Campbell Fraser. 
Blackwood. 7s. Gd. 

The Modekn Reader’s Bihlf. : 4 vols.—Genesis, Exodus, 
the’ Judges; and in 1 vol.—Solomon’s Song, Ruth, 
Esther, Tobit. 

LrrnKR's Primary Wopks. By Wace snd Bucheim. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. Gd. 

Thb Cross in Modern Life. By the Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 
Hodder ft Stoughton. Ge. 

All Fellows. By L. Housmau. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

The Kaffirs of the Hindu-Kush. By Sir George Scott 
Robertson, K.C.S.I. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
Lawrence ft Bullen. 3s. Gd.. 

The ALnAMnnA. By Washington Irving. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. Macmillan & Co. 

The Rivieras. By Augustus J. ('. Hare. With woodcuts. 
George Allpn. 3s. 

Travels in Unknown Austria. By Princess Mary of 
Thum and Taxis. Macmillan ft Co. 7s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Warwick Shakespeare. — Richard III. and A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream. Blackie & Son. 

Ballads and Songs. By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated. 
Cassell ft Co. 

Daisies of the Dawn. By L. Cranmer-Byng. Foxburghe 
Press. 3s. Gd. 

The Prelude. Wordsworth. (Temple Classics.) Is. 01. 
A Lover’s Bre asi-Knoi. By Katharine Tynan. Elk n 
Mathews. 3s. Gd. 

Margaret and Marguerite-!. By Clam Swain Dickins. 
Sampson Low, Marstou ft Co. 

Poems. By Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by Prof. Karl 
Schmttenthal. Translated by Mary J. SafTord. 

The Duchess or Malfi. (The Temple Dramatists.) By 
John Webster. J. M. Dent ft Co. 

Echoes from nir Mot ntaix. By C. E. D. Phelps. G. P. 
Putnam’s Suns. 

Sophocles. By Lewis Campbell. 10?. 6d. 

Songs and Meditations. By Maurice Hewlett. Archibald 
Constable ft Co. 6s. 

Songs of the Maid. By John Huntley Skrne. Archibald 
Constable ft Co. 5s. 

SCIENCE. 

The Education of the Central Nf.rvouh System. By 
R. P. Halleck. Macmillan ft Co. 6s. 

The Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams. Vol. I. 

Edited by W. E. Adorns and S. W. L. Glaisher. 26s. 
Practical Electricity. By W. K. Ayrton, F.R.S., com¬ 
pletely re-written. Cassell ft Co. 

The Aurora Borealis. By Alfred Angot. Kogan Paul, 
Trench ft Co. A8> 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Auto-Caks. By D. Farman. Whittaker &C\ 

H’akkiages without Horses Shall Go. By A. R. Sennett. 
Whittaker & Co. 2s. 

•Gi.k\xinc.j from tiii: Nirumi. History ok the AAcikxts. 

By Rev. M. G. Watkins. Elliot Stock. 3g. 0d. 
Napoleon’s Opi.ba-Glass. By Lew Rosen. Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. 

Tab Poetry of 8 poet. (Badminton Library.) Edited by 
Hcdley Peek. Longman *. 10s. 6d. 

Tiie Lincoln Stamp Album. Eleventh Edition. W. S. 
Lincoln. 5s. 

Common Thoughts on Serious ScniEcrs. By the late 
Chester Macnaghten, M.A. John Murray. 9s. 

ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Inmglio Engraving. By Edward Renton. George Bell & 
Sons. 3s. Od. 

The Tears of the He'aades. By W. Arnold Baffnra. 
Sampson Low. 5s. 

The Litebatuke of Music. By J. E. Matthew. Elliot 
Stock. 

The Children. By Alice Meynell. John Lane. 3s. Od. 
Tin: World Beautiful. Second Series. By Lilian 
Whiling. Samp’on Low. 5s. 

The Fables and Fabulists: Ancient and Modern. By 

Thomas Newbigging. 

Sketch Book of the North. By Geo. Eyre Todd. Illus¬ 
trated. Morison Bros. (Glasgow). 6s. 

HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Problems of Modern Democracy. By Edwin Lawrence 
tiodkin. Archibald Constable & Co. 7«. 6d. 
•Socialism. By Sir Henry Wrixon. Macmillan & Co. 
10s. 0d. 

Thb Story of Extinct Civilisations of the East. By 

R ibert E. Anderson. George Newnes. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Xew 
Series. Vol. X. 

The Archpriest Controversy. By Thomas G. Law. 

Printed for the Camden Society. 

Rich and Poor By Mrs. Bernard Bosauquet. Macmillan 
k Co. 3s 6d. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Vol. IV. Edited by 
Moncure D. Conway. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Indian Village Community. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell. Longmans, Green A Co. 16s. 

Selections from the Firm-Nine Books of the Chroniche 
Fioreniine ok Giovanni Villani. Translated by Roe 
E. Shee. Edited by Philip H. Wicksteed. Archibald 
Cons*able. Gs. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In Bohemia with Du Mai bier. By Felix Moscheles. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

A Hero of the Dark Continent. By W. H. Rankine. 
W. Blackwood. 6s. 

Autobiographical Sketch of James Cro:.l. By James 
Campbell Irons. Edward Stanford. 12 s. 

An Editor's Retrospect. Charles A Cooper. 10s. 

A Memoir of Sii: John Drummond Hay. With a Preface 
by Sir Francis W. de Wiaton. John Murray. 10s. 

Memoir ok Hugo Daniel Harper, D.D. By L. V- 
Lester. Longmans. 5s. 

The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueyille. Trans¬ 
lated by A. T. de Matt os. Henry A Co. 13 s. 

ORIENTAL. 

The Satsaita of Bihari. With a Commentary by Cri 
Lallu Lai Kari. Edited by G. D. Grierson. Published 
ni the Government Printing Office, Calcutta. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Happt-go Lucky. By Ismay Thorn. A. D. Innes & Co. 

Wymps and Other Fairy Tales. By Evelyn Sharp. 
John Lane. 4s. Cd. 

The Kitchen Maid. By Mary F. Guillcmard. Archibald 
Constable k Co. 3s. 6 1. 

The Happy Owls. Told and Drawn by Th. Van Hoytema. 
Henrv k Co. J. M. Dent k Co. 

The Parade. Henry & Co. 0«. 

The Zankiavank and the Blmhi rwitch. P.y S. J. A. 
Fitzgerald. Illustrate 1 by A. Rackh&m. J. M. Dent 
& Co. 

The Flvme-Flowek, and O.-hlr Siorii-. Written and 
Illustrated by James F. 8ullivan. J. M. Dent k Co. 

Snow White and Rose Red, and Other Plays for 
Children. By Clara R.vland. 6s. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Illustrated by Robert 
Anning Bell. J. M. Dent k Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Metric System. By W. H. Wagstaff, M.A. Whittaker 
<fc Co. Is. 0<1. 

Selections from Auerbach's Schwarzwa lbib Doif- 
c.eschichten. Edited by J. F. Davis and A. Weh&*. 
Whittaker. 

Whittaker’s Modern French Authors. — Madame 
Lam belle. By G. Toudouze. 3s. 

The Strong and Weak Inflection in Greek. By B. F. 
Harding, M.A. Ginn k Co., Athenaeum Press, Boston, 
U.S.A. 

An Old English Grammar and Exercise Book. By 
C. A. Smith. Allan k Bacon (Boston). 1 dollar. 

An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation. By 

W. M. Lindsay,M.A. Macmillan & Co. 3s. Gd. 

The Golden Readers: Standard!. MofTatt A Page. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Noveralier 30, 8 p.m. The Aristotelian Society-. 
“ Is Any Form of Natural Realism Tenable in the 
! Present Day?” By E. T. Dixon, Esq. 

| Tuesday, December 1, 8 p.m. Institution of Civil 
I Engineers: “The Bacterial Purification of Water*’; 
further discussion. 

j Also at 8 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology, 37, Great 
Russel l-s treet, Bloomsbury: “The Tell * el-Amaru* 
Tablets relating to Jerusalem and Central Palestine. 1 ’ 

1 By Jos. Offord, Esq., Jun. 

1 Also at 3 p.m. Anglo-Russian Literary Society, Imperial 
Institute : Lecture, “ Sakahalin and its Exiles.” By Dr. 
B. Douglas Howard. 

Wednesday. December 2, 4.30 p.m. Lecture on “Style.” 
By Dr. K. Lentzner. 

Also at 5 p.m. Camden Society: General Meeting. 

| Also at 8 p.m. The Elizabethan Literary Society: 

‘‘Shakespearian Ballads and Songs." By Walter 
j Rowley, Esq. 

j Also at 8 p.m. The Victorian Loan Exhibition at Crystal 
Palace. 4 ‘Sixty Years of Drama Lecture by Forbes 
i Robertson, Esq. 

! Thursday, Doccml>er3, 8 p.m. Chemical Society: Five 
papers to be read. 

| Also at 8 p.m. The Linnean Society: Paper, “Does 
Natural Selection Play any Part in the Origin of 
Specie< among Plants? ” By Rev. Geo. Henslow. 
Friday, December4, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association . ‘-The 
-Foraminifera of the Thanet Buds of Pegwell Bay.” By 
; H. W. Burrows, Esq., and Richard Holland, Esq. 

‘ Lantern Slides. 

Also at 8 p.m. “On the Words I am Sab-El tiag for 
the Xew English Diet tonarjr.” By E. L. Brand r«.th. Esq. 


NOTICE . 

A complete List of Agencies for 
the sale of“ The Academy 
in London and the Provinces, 
will he published in oar next 
issue. 


T UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL Invite APPLICATIONS for tbe post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER iu the DEPARTMENT of LOGIC and I’ll I Lost J PHY. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must l>e forwarded ou or 
Letore December loth, to the underaigued, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. 

T. Mortimkr Green, Registrar. 

November 10th, 1*W. 


rp HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.— 

L SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 
OPEN DAILY until DECEMBER "Jlth. Admission, Is. 


T 0 N D 0 N LIBRARY, 

-Li 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron - H.R.II. THE PRINCE OP WALES, K.G. 
President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

V j eg-P husi dents -Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, E»q„ Sir 
11ENUY DARKLY, K.C.B. 

Trustees— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL 
of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 17«»,«KH> Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £J a year: Life- 
Membership, according to age Fifteen Volumes arc allowed to 
Country, aud Ten to Town Member*. Reading-Room Open from 
l'» to Ualf-psst 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vole., royal 8vo. 
price 21s.; to Members, ItSs. 

C. T. Hagdero Wright, Secretary and ibrarian. 


■piL8T EDITIONS of MODERN 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. aud R. CYuikdiauk, Phiz. Rowlandson, Leech, 
kc. Tlie largest and choicest Collection offered lor Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought,— 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, Loudon, W.C. 

nnilE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS RARER- 

1 pad. 

(The LEAnENHALL PRESS, Ltil., 50, Eea.Ic-nlull Street. 

LonJon, F.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. . r >s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


TO NEWSPAPER EDITORS and i 

PROPRIETORS. - Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 
J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 

2?, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRK BECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO- AND-A-H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable ou demaud. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums ;a 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £J. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY". 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

KQR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS FKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


rpO AUTHORS. —The ROXBURGHE 

PRESS, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works l»efore the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


VINOLIA CREAM 

FOR 


A N 


Old - established ANGLO - INDIAN 

PUBLISHING ami EXPORT HOUSE are open to RECEIVE 


MSS. with a view to Publicition in Volume Form. A very large 
Clientele in all parts of the East.—Address An<Zlo-Indian, care of 
Marlborough's, Old Bailey, E.C. 


Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

la. Ijd. a box. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


E P P S’S 


COFFEE- SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Digiti 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

ed by ViOO^lC 
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TO AUTHORS. 

Blaisdell Self=Sharpening Pencil. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 

||i^ Wliat tlxe Editors say • 

“TRUTH,” August 15th, 1895. 

There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upvn the ordinary parapliernalii of daily life. The other day I found 
my office table provided with a set of new editorial pencils—red, blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their appearance, 

I made enquiries and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick 
of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is lai 1 on in layers, and the alvantage of the arrangement is that when the 
point is broken or worn down, you tear old one layer of paper, and a new an 1 perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without 
any further process of sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell ” pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may make a 
foitune out of it. 

“THE QUEEN,” August ioth. 

New self-sharpening pencil. At first sigiit it does not appear to differ from the ordinary lead pencil, hut on closer inspection it will 
he found that the lead, instead of being eased in cedar, is contained in a compressed paper covering so tightly rolled as to resemble wood 
in appearance and in hardness. When the pencil requires sharpening, all that has to be done is to break the outside layer of paper with 
a penknife or even a pin, take hold of the strip thus disclosed, unwind a few turns, and pull the strip oil', when the lead appears ready 
or use. It will at once be seen what an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to tlie consumption of the lead, which cannot snap oil' when thus treated. 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,’ August ioth. 

Has the death day of the cedar pencil arrived • It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisde'l self-sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious 
innovation. In appearance this American new comer is like our old friends, but the place of the wood is taken by tightly-rolled 
paper wound in short strips, the width of each strip being marked down the side of the pencil by a slight perforation. When the pencil 
.gets worn down one of these strips is torn off, and in this way a fresh piece of the lead is made available. It is decidedly an ingenious idea. 

“BLACK AND WHITE,” August ioth. 

The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Taper Pencil ” is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresli point is required. 

“THE LADY,” August 8th. 

A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, hut anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, by 
simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are 
well worthy of a trial. 

“LONDON MORNING LEADER,” August 8th, 1895. 

The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden ease if of good quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius 
thirsting to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm from Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that deserves 
popularity for its ingenuity. The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to the ordinary pencil thickness and 
slightly notched at intervals, so that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears down, producing an ever sharpened 
pencil, always in working order. The new device is known as the “Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil.’’ 

“THE EVENING NEWS AND POST” (London), August ioth. 

One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the Blaisdell Paper Pencil, brought out by an 
■enterprising PhiL.delphia company. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short at an 
important moment are now at a discount. All that the writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil 
stem, and, lo ! a little roll of piper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh all ready sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 

If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, 

post free, Great Britain, Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, H0LB0RN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Digitized by VJ oogle 


SAME LENGTH AS AN ORDINARY CEDAR PENCIL. LASTS TWICE AS LONG. 
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Small 4to, half-vellum, £1 4s. net. 100 Copies only remain on Sale, all of 
which are numbered. 

CEST DAUCASI ET DE NICOLETE. Repro 

duced in the Photo-facsimile and Type-transliteration from the unique MS. in the 
Bibliothcque Natlonale at Paris, fronds franyaise, 2108, by the care of F. W. BOUR- 
DILLON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 

"The production of this book will assuredly endear Mr. Biurdillon to all bibliophiles. 

.His enthusiasm was well deserved, for his delicious twelfth century cante-fable, or 

ry combining prose and verse, stands absolutely alone, both as a story and as a picture 
of the life of that time.”— Timet. 

Now ready, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE TRAGIC DRAMA of the GREEKS. By 

A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi 
and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 

"For general grasp of the subject and fine literary criticism and appreciation of 
character, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Haigh has given us the best account 
that has yet appeared in English of the Greek tragic drama .”—Glasgow Herald. 


Just published, crown 4to, with a Map, 14s. net. 

A RECORD of the BUDDHIST RELIGION, as 

practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (a.d. 071-693). By I-TSING* 
Translated by J. TAKAHUSU, B.A., Ph.D. With a Letter from the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER. 

*** This Work is an important contribution to the history of Indian Literature, and to 
that of the development of Buddhism, especially of the Schools of the Chinese Viuaya, 
cur knowledge of which is very limited. 


Just published. Tenth Edition, Correeted and Revised, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By 

THOMAS FOWLER, D.D. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

PRACTICAL WORK in PHYSICS. Part III. 

LIGHT and SOU»XD. For Use in Schools and Colleges. By W. G. WOOLLCOMBE, 
M.A. (Oxon ), B.Sc. (Loud.), Senior Science Master in King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham. 

Part I. PRACTICAL 'WORK in IIEAT. 3s. 

Part II. PRACTICAL WORK in GENERAL PHYSICS. 3s. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

NOTES on the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE. For 

Junior Classes. By E. J. MOORE SMITH, Lady Principal of the Ladies’College, 
Durban, Natal. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, on Oxford India Pnper, cloth, gilt extra, price 10s. Gd. net. 

Also in leather bindings at various prices. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of HOMER Edited 

by D. B. MONRO, M.A. 


PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC: The Greek Text. 

Edited, with Notes and Essays, by the late B. JOWETT, M.A., and LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. In 3 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 


PLATO. — THE REPUBLIC. Translated into 

English, with Analysis and Introduction, by B. JOWETT, M.A. Third Editict. 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d.; half-roan, 14s. 


PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. Translated into 

English, with Analyses and Introductions, by B. JOWETT, M.A. Third Editnc. 
5 vols., medium 8vo, £1 4s.; in half-morocco, £5. 


THE OXFORD CHAUOER. Being a Complete 

Edition of his Works, edited from numerous M38., with Introduction and Glossary, 
by the Rev. W. W T . SKKAT, Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A. In 1 vol. # crown 8vc, 
on India Paper, cloth extra, 9s. Gd. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. With the 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L.. 
Pembroke College. 6 vols., medium 8vo, half-bound, £3 3s. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. With 

Notes Explanatory and Biographical. By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A. Thirteenil; 
Thousand. Extra fcap. Svo, 4s. Gd. 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA: a Study 

in Literary Evolution. Intended for Readers in English and in the Original. By 
R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8?. Gd. 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: & 

Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. MOULTON. 
M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo, 7s. GJ. 


Part I., small 4to, paper cover, Ss. Gd. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. 

Founded upon the "Thesaurus Syriacus ” of the late R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D- 
Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH. 


(a) On Writing Paper, for MS. Notes, paper boards, price 5s. 

(b) On Oxford India Pnper, cloth elegant, price Gs. ! 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Including the MINOR 
WORKS, with numerous Emendations by Professor ROBINSON ELLIS. 



THE OXFOnn I)ANTE. 

TUTTE le OPERE di DANTE ALIGHIERI, 

nuovnmcnte rivedute nol testo da Dr. E. MOORE. Crown 8vo, on India Taper, 
cloth extra, 9s. Od. 



Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. 
Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. 
Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. 


Being 

Beprints 

of 

Seven 

Years. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK PROSE, being 

a Collection of tho Finest Passages in the Principal Greek Prose Writers, with 
Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. WRIGHT, M.A., and J. E. L. SIIAD- 
WKLL, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. Gd. 


Small ito, on rough-edged paper, cloth gilt, parchment back, 5s. 

The first series of *• Echoes” appeared in 1890, and rapidly run through 
several editions. Some of the old contributors will appear again. 


FULL CL A RE XL OX PRESS CATALOGUES POST FREE OX AVPLICATIOX. 


London: HENRY FROWDE. Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK . 

CLIMBING REMINISCENCES of the DOLOMITES. By Leone Sinigaglia. Translated by 

MARY ALICE VIALLS. With an Introduction by EDMUND J. GARWOOD, A.C., Member of the Italian Alpine Club. Profusely Illustrated, with Map, »j by 0|, 
cloth, 2Is. net. Also an Edition on Japan paper, limited to 20 copies, bound by Zaehnsdorf, £5 5s. net. 

THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. In cloth, price 6s. 

SIXTY.THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LATE G. DU MAURIER. 

IN BOHEMIA with DU MAURIER. By Felix Moscheles. Cloth, 10 s. 6d. 

THE MORNING POST.—“ The work embodies a delightful sketch of the drtist’s early days. . . . Will doubtless be a source of pleasure to a multitude of readers. . . . 
A great number of [Du Marnier's] drawings, which are nearly always executed with remarkable spirit and spontaneity, are included in the book, and add greatly to its attractions." 

CROWN 8vo, CLOTH. 3s. 6d. 

RICHARD COBDEN and the JUBILEE of FREE TRADE. By P. Lerot-Beaulieu, 

HENRY DUNCKLEY, ("Vera*”), DR. THEODOR BARTH, Thi Right Hos. LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P., and Th* Right Hoh. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P. 
With Introduction by RICHARD GO WING, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 

SECOND EDITION, 8 VOLS., WITH PORTRAITS, 21s. 

THE LIFE of GORDON, General R.E., C.B. By Demetrius C. Boulger, Author of “ The 

History of China,” Ac. 

THE TIMES.—“No reader of these volumes who possesses even an elementary acquaintance with the main events of Gordon’s active and varied life will rise from their 
perusal without feeling that many of these events are placed in a wholly new aspect by Mr. Boulger.” 

THE DALLY NEWS.—Mr. Boulger is successful in his attempt to bring into clear relief every side of Gordon’s nature.” 

SECOND EDrTTON, Illustrated, cloth, 12a . 

THE YEAR after the ARMADA, and other Historical Studies. By Martin A. S. Hume, 

Author of •• The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 

THE 8PEAKER.—** The whole book is extremely interesting, and at once instructive and amusing.” 

SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 

NANCY NOON. By Benjamin Swift. Cloth, 6a. 

J. M. Barriz recently said:—"lam much interested just now in a young Scotchman who calls himself Benjamin Swift. He has written a book called ‘Nancy Noon/ 
which is bound to make a name for him. It’s a great deal to say, but I really believe that in a few years he will be one of the best-known novelists in England.” 

ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL FRENZENY. 

BOARDING-HOUSE REMINISCENCES; or, The Pleasure of Living with Others. By Juloc. 

Cloth 2s. 6d. 

A NEW VOLUME OF THE “ AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 

WHICH IS ABSURD. By Cosmo Hamilton. Paper covers, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2 s. 

NEW VOLUMES OF "THE CHILDREN'S STUDY," 

... ... ‘ Frontispiece. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 

ENGLAND. By Frances E. Cooke. 

GERMANY. By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 

BY SARAH OBNK JEWETT. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. By Sarah Orne Jewett, Author of “ Tho 

Life of Nancy,” Sc. Cloth, 6a. 

BY MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 

AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie Fields. Cloth, 7 s. 6d. 

Contents: Longfellow, Emerson, O. W. Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Celia Tliaxter, Whittier, Tennyson, Lady Tennyson. 

ILLUSTRATED BY ADA HOLLAND. 

FAIRY TALES from FINLAND. Translated by Ella R. Christie from the Swedish of 

ZACK TOPELIUS. Six Illustrations by Ada Holland. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 0d. 

THIRD EDITION OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL . 

THE HERB MOON. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Some of the Contents: Which Explains a Situation ; Philosophy and Vegetables; What the Herb Moon Means ; Which Shows that Lovers can at Times Talk Reason; 
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MR. BARRIE’S NEW BOOK. 

MARGARET OGILVY, 

BY HER SON, 

J. M. BARRIE. 


With Etched Portrait by MANESSE. Croton 8to, buckram, 5s. 
contents: 

Chap. I.—How my Mother got her Soft Face. Chap. II—What she had 
been. Chap. III.—What I should be. Chap. IV.—An Editor. Chap. V — 
A Day of her Life. Chap. VI.—Her Maid-of-all-work. Chap. VII.—E. L. S. 

Chap. VIII.—A Panic in the House. Chap. IX.— My Heroine. Chap. X_ 

Art thou afraid his power shall fail ! 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Croton 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 6s. each. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. [ioth Edition. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. [Hth Edition. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. [6t h Edition 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. [ioth Edition. 


Croton 8 vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

KATE CARNEGIE and 

those MINISTERS, 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

•' Ian Maclaren has Riven us another delightful book, full of the same marvellous 
insight into character, and touching with even greater power the twin spring of laughter 
and tears.”— The Literary World. 

■'“Full of charm and humour, and marked by close observation of tho characteristic 
features of Scottish country life. . . . Full of delightful things.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


By the same Author. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

Eleventh Edition, completing 80,OGO. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 

Fourth Edition, completing 60,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 

“THE BOO HI Ad A. 3NT.” 

. Now rcadg, price 6 d. 

Contains an Illustrated Supplement with Reviews of Christmas Books— 
“The Present State of American Literature,” by W. Robertson Nicoll; 
"My Literary Hevesies,” by A. T. Quiller Couch; “The Brontes in 
Ireland—a Reply to Mr. Shorter,” by Dr. William Wright; a Symposium 
on Mr. Kipling’s New Ballads, &c., &c., Ac. 


London : 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., P.R.S., 

Author of “Climate and Time,” “Discussions on Climate and Cosmology," 
“ Stellar Evolution,” “ The Basis of Evolution,” Ac. 

With Memoir of his Life and Work by JAMES CAMPBELL 
IRONS, M.A., and Two Portraits. 

“No more touching story of genius struggling againet adversity has recently been 
published.”— Scotsman. 

“ An excellent and useful piece of v/ork."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ One of the most interesting of the many lives of self-taught Scotsmen.” 

Dundee Advertiser, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Stbeet, S.W. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

New Novel by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Price 6s. 

THE UNJUST STEWARD; 

Or, The Minister’s Debt. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has never been more happily inspired than in her story, 
‘The Unjust Steward.’”— Scotsman. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, Extra Silt. 

With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, 0. NIC0LET, W. BOUCHER, W. RAIHET, 
W. S. STACEY, and other Eminent Artists. 

Price 5s. 

CATALINA : Art Student. By L. T. Meade. 

THE BLACK TOR: a Tale of the Reign of 

James I. By G. MANVILLE FENS. 

PHILIPPA. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE GIRL AT THE DOWER HOUSE AND 

AFTERWARD. By AGNES GI BERN*. 

Price 8s. 6 d. 

SWEPT OUT TO SEA. By D. Ker. 

YOUNG DENYS: a Story of the Days of Napoleon. 

By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION: a Romance. 

By D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 

TWO BOY TRAMPS. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 

Price 2s. 6 d. 

PLAYMATES: a Story for Boys and Girls. By 

L. T. MEADE. 

OUTSKERRY: the Story of an Island. By 

HELEN WATERS. 

ABIGAIL TEMPLETON. By Mrs. Marshall. 
THROUGH THICK AND THIN: a Story of a 

School Campaign. By ANDREW HOME. 

ROMANCE OF COMMERCE: the Story of some 

Of the Great Trading Companies. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 

ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY AND INVENTION. 

Comprising Chapters on Iron and Steel, Big Guns, Evolution of the Cycle, 
Telegraph, Ac. 

Price 2s. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK 

IN AFRICA. 

FOUR GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS: Shaftes- 

bury, Peabody, Howard, Oberlin. 

TWO ROYAL LIVES: Queen Victoria, and 

William I., German Emperor. 

Price ] 5. 

WILLIAM I., GERMAN EMPEROR, AND HIS 

SUCCESSORS. By MARY COCHRANE, L.UA. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY AND GEORGE 

PEABODY. 

THE CHILDREN OF MELBY HALL. Being 

Talks and Stories of Plant and Animal Life. By M. and J. M'KEAN. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Complete Sets can now be had. 

Price £5 in cloth; £7 10s. in half-morocco. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is acknowledged to be the best 
book of the kind at present before the public. Wherever the En glish 
language is spoken, it is in use as a Standard Authority and Work 
of Reference. 

“ There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in securing specialists 
as contributors, an<l accuracy, clearness, comjjetency, and conciseness in the treatment 
of the articles.”— Times. 

‘‘This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is, perhaps, the cheapest book evar 
published.”— The Speaker. 

W. k R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

47, Paternoster Row,/LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Evelyn Sharp. With 


Coloured Illustrations by 


This is a wonderful book—a very wonderful book—and parents should see 


WYMPS: Fairy Tales. 

Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Small 4to, decorated Cover, 4s. till, net" 

44 No little reader who beholds it in all its gaiety of colour will be happy till he or she gets it. 

'that Santa Claus does not omit it from his stock ”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“One of the most original of children’s books .”—Dali Mull Gazette. 

THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By Gabriel Setoun. With over 200 Illustrations 

by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo (uniform with “ A Child’s Garden of Verses **), gilt edges or uncat, 5s. net. 


* Mr. Robinson’s illustrations are marvels of clever and careful design.”— Scotsman. 

CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 

150 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

' No one could desire anything better than Mr. Charles R)binson’s illustrations.”— Pail Jf*7 Gazette. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


With over 

[Second Edition. 


TOY BOOKS. By Walter Crane. Re-issue, with New Cover Design and 

End Papers. 9d. net each. 

THIS LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 

I. This Little Piq. II. The Fairy Shir. III. Kino Luukieuoy's Party. 

The three bound in one volume with a decorative Cloth Cover, End Papers, and a newly written and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net. 

MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 

I. Mother Huubard. II. The Three Bears. III. The Absurd ABC. 

The three brand in one volume with a decorative Cloth Cover, End Papers, and a newly written and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net. 

■** There is no one who comes anywhere near Walter Crane for exquisite beauty of design and perfect understanding of a child’s mind .”—Westminster O izet te. 

41 The full beauty of the quaintly arranged volumes cannot well be conveyed in words; and little folks must insist that their elders afford th9rn the opportunity of an inspecti ra.’* 

_ _ _ Dundee Advertiser. 

BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN. 

THE CHILDREN. By Alice Meynell. With a Title-page and Cover Design 


by Charlos Robinson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 61. net. 

44 Her knowledge and her maternal love are shown in her ready entry into the ehiliiah state and transcript of its germinal ideas, 
^knowledge to expound them so.”—Mr. Georgk Meredith, in the National Review. 


[Now ready. 
Only deep love could furnish the intimat 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. With Cover Design by Charles 

Robinson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Fifth Edition. 

Mr. A C. Swinburne, in Daily Chronicle , says:—“The art of writing adequately and acceptably about children is auiong]tho rarest and most precious of all arts. . 

•Golden Age ’ is one of the few books which are well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise.” 


‘The 


BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


PICTURES of PEOPLE. Eighty-five DRAWINGS. By Charles Dana Gibson. 

Large Cartoons. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Oblong lolio, I 85 Large Cartoons, oblong folio, 15s. net. 


Large 
las. net. 

“Among the many gift-books of the approaching Christmus season this very striking 
volume of Mr. Gibson’s sketches should take a place second to none .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mr. Gibson’s draughtsmanship is something scarcely approached by any other 
Iiumoroui artist of the day.”— Times. 


It is a beautiful volume of beautiful drawings, beautifully reproduced. Mr. Gibson 
merits the pride with which his countrymen speak of him. He has created ‘ the American 
girl,’ and a charming creature she is. Squally at ease in society an-i street types, he 
doubles the parts of Du Maurier and Phil May, while as a depicter of the Parisian scenes 
amid which he lias made his home he is at his happiest.” 

Mr. Zaxuwill, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 

BY A. B. WENZELL. (UNIFORM WITH MR. C. D. GIBSON’S WORKS.) 

IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. Wenzell. Seventy beautiful Half-tone Reproductions 

of Mr. Wenzell’s well-known Wash Drawings, which were done especially for this Book, and w.ll not be reproduced elsewhere. In portraying fashionable 
■society Mr. Wenzell is unequalled, and his scenes at the opera, the horse-show, and the theatres, as well as his pictures of riding, d r iving, and out-door 
life, are done with rare fidelity and charm, being the best artistic rendering of modern social life ever presented Oblong folio, 15s. net. 

IN the GARDEN of PEACE. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 

. 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 5s. net. 

POSTERS in MINIATURE. By Edward Penfield. With over 250 Reproductions 

of the most celebrated English, French, and American Posters. Large crown 8vo, 5 s. net. 

«* The volume is one to keep as well os to real It will be procious to collectors iu the future as an ahstrait and brief chronicle of the time in popular amu lemcnti an 1 pip Tar 
•tastes.” Daily Newt. READY NEXT WEEK. 

KEMBLE’S COONS. A Series of 30 beautiful Half-tone Reproductions, printed 

in Sapia, of Drawings of Coloured Children and Southern Scenes, many of which are very droll, being the only picturesque representation of the real 
Southern Negro yet published. Drawn from life by E. W. KEMBLE. Large quarto, 5s. net. 

PARTS X. and XI. of the New Edition of WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. 

Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated by Edmuud H. New. 

tvtATTF 1 . BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 

Crown 8vo, gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. 

LORD VYET, and other Poems, By A. C. Benson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
BALLADS of REVOLT. By J. S. Fletcher. Imp. 32mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THP BATTLE of the BAYS: Parodies in Verse. By Owen Seaman. Fcap ; 

8, i, 3s. 6d. net. ___ 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

The FIRST PRINTING being nearly EXHAUSTED on 
SUBSCRIPTION, a SECOND PRINTING is now in 
course of preparation. 

Now ready at all booksellers throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 

MAN. By MRS. CRATK. Fully Illustrated by Hugh 
Riviere. In I vol., large crown Hvo, handsomely bound, 
gilt top, price 6s. 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, price Cs. 

BARRACK and BATTLEFIELD. 

Tales of the Service at Home and Abroad. By WALTER 
WOOD, Author of ’* A Captain in the Fusiliers/’ Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOM KELLY. 

Now ready, in l vol., crown Hvo, with frontispiece, price 0s. 

A LEDDY in her AIN RICHT. 

By Mrs. TOM KELLY, Author of “ Time and Chance.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MRS. CRAIK'S WORKS. 

t’rjwn 8vo, uniformly bound, bevehed beuriU. 3..CJ. each. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

NOTHING NEW. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

YOUNG MRS. .TARDINE. 

.S1UDIKS FROM LIFE. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

The** Bonks are also issued in B URST A BLACKETT'S 
Rive-Shilling Series. Each in l vol. crown 8eo, with 
Frontispiece. 


A SELECTION OF HURST A BUCKET'S 

FIVE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Each work complete in I volume, price 5s. (any of 
which can be had separately), elegantly printed and bound, 
with Frontispieces by Sir J. Gilbeht, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Hunt, Leach, Poynte*. Fohtkb, Thjcniel, Sandy*, E. 
Hughes Samboubne, J. Lislbtt Pot, Ac. 

By THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK." 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Life in a Colony. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

By DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROI). 

ROBERT FALCONER. 

ALEC FORBES. 

SIR GIBB IE. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. 

LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. 

1TKKBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

DARIEN. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. 

LORD BRACKEN BURY. 

Bv JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. 

ADELE. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

NO CHURCH. 

GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFBESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


London-: HURST fc BLACKETT, I.imitid, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY ANDREW LANG. 

In 2 vols., small 4to, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 
3Gs. net. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 

GIBSON LOCKHART. By ANDRIfW LANG. From 
AblxOfrford and Milton - Lockhart MSS., and other 
Original Sources. 

“ A true and vi\ id i»>rtr.ut of a man who has been gTeatly maligned 
and misundfr>ti>*d."— 7 wic*. 

“ Wf question whether any true lover of literature will take up 
these tw.> charming volumes without readiug every page of them from 
the find to the last.”— (ituirdum. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 

In 1 vol., small Ito, Illustrated with 13 Drawings by Herbert 
Railuni, bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT. By William 

HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of S. John's College, 
Oxford. 

“Mr. Button is a specially qualified guide to the pictures and art 

treasure*."- Sf*>t*ui"ii. 

** I’eii and pencil have worked in harmony, and the whole is imhued 
with the spirit of the numerous refined and beautiful drawing* which 
the draughtsman, revelling in a thoroughly congenial task, has con¬ 
tributed to the volume. ’— /fully Met re. 

A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 

I vol., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 0s. 

THE OPERA: a History of the 

Development of Opera. With full Description* of all 
Works in the Modem Rerertory. By K. A. feTREAT- 
FKILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER- 
MAI PL AN I). 

** A book which will give pleasure and iuHtructiou to all lorare and 
StudelP * o Opera.” - A’u («*>««' i. Ismji t't r. 

" An important work in the criticism and historical development of 
muMC ."—Daily AVirn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL" AND “THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE.” 

In crown 8vo, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON. B.D., and 20 Illustrations by John Jellicoe 
and Horliert Railton, Cs., cloth elegant, gilt top, uniform 
with “ Tne Household of Sir Thomas M*»re.” 

CHERRY and VIOLET: a Tale of the 

Great Plague. 

“The late Mim Manning’* delicate and fanciful little cameo* of his¬ 
torical romance imssewt a H ivtoir <>f their own.The numerous illus¬ 

trations by Mr. Jellicoe aud Mr. ltailtou are particularly pretty.” 
_ AthuMt um. 

1 vol., large crowu Hvo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 
2 Illustrations, 5a. 

FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. A 

Memoir of the Author of “A History of British Birds,” 
Ac. By his Son, the Rev. M. C. F^. MORRIS, B.C.L., 
M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, 

“ In this* brief, hut attractive and adequate biography. ...Mr. M. C. F. 
Morris draw* a very engaging picture of his father’s personality." 
__ T ivies. 


BOY’S BOOK BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

(Now Published for First Time in this Country.) 
Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

CAPTAIN CHAP; or, the Rolling 

STONES. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
" Rudder Grange,” “ A Jolly Fellowship,” Ac. With 
Illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. 

“Quite apart from its vigorous moving story, this l»ook in one of the 
best of our parcel. In point of get-up audjlluntration it i*. l>eyond the 
standard u»ually accepted for Imjjb’ book*.’’— iMi ly Chronicle. 

Important to all Purchasers of Ornithological 
\Vvrk». 

IlfR. JOHN C. N1MMO hftvinp purchased the entire 
"A remaining stock of the late HENRY SEEBOHM’S 
“History of British Birds, with Coloured Illustrations of 
their Egg*.” in 4 vo’s , published at Six Guineas net, also 
his beautifully Illustrated Work on Plovers, Sandpipers, 
and Snipes, published at Five Guineas net, all interested in 
these Standard Works should apply at once to their Book¬ 
sellers, as the numbers of each are small. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 

In 4 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
and 68 Coloured Plates, price £6 6*., now £5 5s. net. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 

with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. To which is 
added the Author’s Notes on their Classification and 
Geographical Distribution. By HENRY SEEBOHM, 
Author of “ Siberia in Europe,” “ Siberia in Asia,” Ac. 


In 1 vol., tto, cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings and 
21 Plates of Birds, Coloured by Hand, price £5 os., now 
£2 12s. Gd. net. 

ONLY FIVE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 

The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

of the CIIARA DR1 f DAS ; or, the Plovers. Sandpipers, 
Snipes, and their Allies. By HENRY SEEBOHM. 


London: JOHN 0. NIMMO, 

14, Kino William Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 

With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, IGa. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS 

OF 

SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1840-1890), with Correspondence 
and Diaries. 

Edited by his Son. C. E. HALL& 

AND 

His Daughter, MARIE HALLlL 


CONAN DOYLE'S REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 

From the SPEAKER.—" A notable and very brilliant 
work of genius.” 

RODNEY STONE. 

By A CONAN DOYLE. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the TIMES. —“‘Rodney Stone’ is, in our judg¬ 
ment, distinctly the best of Dr. Conan Doyle’s novels. 

There are few descriptions in fiction that can vie with that 
race upon the Brighton road. 

RODNEY STONE. By A. ConanDoyle. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6a. 

From PUNCH. —“ A delightful quality about * Rodney 
Stone’ is its letting * go.’ There is not a dull page in it 
Irotu first to last. All is light, colour, movement, uleaded 
and inspired by a master hand.” 

RODNEY STONE. ByA.Conan Doyle. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“Dr. Conan Doyle 
has written a wonderful book iu this his latest contribution 
to the new romance. The story goes so gallantly from 
start to finish that we are fairly startled out of our fin rfr 
sitde indifference and carried along in breathless excite¬ 
ment to learn the fate of the boy hero and the inimitable 
dandy.” 

RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doyle. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the QUEEX. —“ Dr. Conan Doyle’s book should 
please every reasonable man, woman, and boy. Judged aa 
a literary work, I think it is his best, and as an exciting 

romance it would take a deal of beating.A beautifully. 

written book. A wonderfully interesting book.” 


READY' THIS DAY, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by- 
Arthur Ruckbam, ciown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other 

Character Notes. By H. SETON MERRIMAN, Anther* 
of “The Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” and S. G. 
Tallentyre. 

READY THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCHFINDER. ByT.PeUatt. 

On DECEMBER 10, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BORDERER. ByAdamLilbum. 

On DECEMBER 10th, with 0 Full-Page Illustrations, 
small 4to, 10s. 0d. net. 

SELECTED POEMS of WALTER 

VON DER VOQELWEIDE, the MINNESINGER. 
Translated by W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT 
BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 

“ An edition which in every point of excellence will 
satisfy the most fastidious taste.”- Scotsman. 

NOTICE.—A SECOND PRINTING of the Nan 

Edition of the COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, in 2 rots ., large crown 
Svo, with Portraits, 15j., is now ready. 

PREHISTORIC MAN and BEAST. 

By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Extinct 
Monsters,” “ Creatures of Other Days,” Ac. 

With a Preface by Sir HENRY HOWORTH, M.P.. F.R.S., 
and 10 Full-page Illustrations, small demy Svo, 10s. tki. 
“The records that Mr. Hutchinson has collected, as the 
result of his own observation and the investigations c£ 

others, literally weave themselves into a firry tale. 

The book altogether hits attractions that should commend 
it to a wide circle of readers X—Morning Post. 


London : 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.MV 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. (LTD.). 

NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

THE CHAURAPANCHASIKA: an Indian Love Lament. Translated 

and Illustrated by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E , C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.’* Royal oblong 
8 vo, 108. Gd. 

THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 

ADDRESSES to the STUDENTS of the ROYAL ACADEMY. By the 

late Lord LEIGHTON. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 7*. Gd. 

“The urbanity and copiousness of the style, so characteristic of the lamented author, will prove a great attraction to 
those readers whose taste in literature is not ascetic.”— Times. 

BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 

IN the GREEN LEAF and the S8RE. By a “ Son of the Marshes.” With 

numerous Illustrations by George C. Haite and Dorothy C. Nicholl. Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

LIFE OF DE RUYTER. 

LIFE of LIEUT. ADMIRAL DE RUYTER. With Portrait, Map, and 

several Din^rams. By GEORGE GRINNELL-MILNE. Post 8vo, Ills. 8,1. 

ILLUSTRATED BY CECIL ALDIN. 

EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated by Cecil Aldin, with a specially designed Cover in Colours. Crown ito, 6s. 

BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

AT.T. FELLOWS: Seven Legends of Lower Redemption. With Insets in 

Verse. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With Illustrations, and Title-Page and Cover specially designed by 
the Author. Imperial lGmo, 6s. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

THE SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwell Gray. With 

numerous Illustrations, Title-Page, and Cover Design by F. Hamilton Jackson. Post8vo. [Shortly. 

EDITED BY ERNEST RHYS. 

THE GARDEN of ROMANCE: being a Collection of the best Short Stories 

of all Ages and Countries. Edited by ERNEST RHYS. Fcap. 4to, 6s. [ Shortly. 

BY R. W. W. CRYAN. 

GLIMPSES of SUNNY LANDS. By R. W. W. Cryan. Crown 8vo. 

I In five press. 

GENERAL ALEXANDER. 

INCIDENTS in INDIA, and MEMORIES of the MUTINY. With some 

Account of Alexander’s Horse and the 1st Bongal Cavalry. Edited by F. W. PITT. Grown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

TWO VOLUMES OF LETTERS. 

MOLTKE’S LETTERS to his WIFE. With an Introduction by Sidney 

WHITMAN. With Portraits of Moltke and his Wife, and a Genealogical Treo, in Facsimile of the Field* 
Marshall handwriting. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 10s. 

“ Straightforward ai d plain, expressive and concise, and, moveover, brimmkig over with a delightful fund of quiet 
humoilr. The translator has done bis hard work very well.’’—Specifier. 


THE LETTERS of DE BROSSES. 

Fcap. 410. _ 


Translated by Lord Ronald Gower. 

_ f Shortly. 


AN EGYPTIAN READING BOOK for BEGINNERS. Being a Series of 

Historical, Funereal, Moral, Religions, and Mythological Texts print"d in Hieroglyphic Characters, together 
with a Transliteration and a complete Vocabulary. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Trans- 

lated from the German by R. B. HALDANE and J. KEMP. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols., post 8vo, 
12s. each. 

PARACELSUS. By Franz Hartmann. New and Revised Edition, with 

many Alterations and Additions. Post 8vo, 7s. Od. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. By Alfred Angot. With 18 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. __ 

ST. BENEDICT. 

SAINT BENEDICT: an Historical Discourse on. his Life. By the Bight 

Rev. ABBOT TOSTI. Translated by the Very Rev. Canon WOODS. With Preface by Right Rev. BISHOP of 
NEWPORT. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8,1. 

WITH PREFACE BY CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 

THE LIFE of OUR LAYDE- Compiled from the most Authoritative 

Soarcea by “M.P.’* With a Preface by his Eminence the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

BY W. Y. FLETCHER, F.8.A. 

FOREIGN BOOKBINDINGS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. Illustrations 

of more than Sixty Examples of the most beautiful and interesting of tho Byzantine, Italian, French, German, 
Dutch, and Spanish bindings preserved in the Museum. With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. Y. 
FLETCHER, F.S.A. (late Assistant-Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum). The Plates printed 
in Facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. Limited to 5<X) Copies. 
£3 3s. net. [Immediahly. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. Illustrations 

of more than Sixty Examples, selected on account of their beauty or Historical interest. With an Introduction 
and Descriptions by W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S A. (late Assistant-Keeper, Department of Primed Books, British 
Museum). The Plates printed in Facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Folio. Limited to 600 copies. £3 3s. net. [Only a Jew copas note remain. 

“ The want of an adequate work on English bookbinding has long been felt, and has at last t>ecn splendidly supplied by 

Mr. Fletcher.Mr. Fletcher is very muefc to be congratulated on the wonderful series of bindings which his intimate 

knowledge of the resources of the British Museum has enabled him to bring together for reproduction, as well as on the 
marvellous way in which Mr. Griggs has carried out the work .”—Athenaeum (November 28, 1896). 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 

LIST. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OP THE WORKS OF 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 

In .12 vols., <lciny Svo, io«. 6d. net per volume. Sold in Sets only. 
This Fkiition is limited *> l.OOft Numbered and Signed Sets for .Sale. 
The Fi st \ nltime contains a Portrait, reproduced in Photogravure, 
bom a Drawing specially made for this Editiou by John S. 
Sargent. A It. A. 

RICHA RD FEVEREL [•/«*/ published. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTIN BIRRELL. With Frontispiece hr Alex. 
Austead, and a Reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Portrait. 
8 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper lalicl, or gilt extra, 2s net per vol. 
also half-morocco, Ks. net per vol. Sold in Sets only. 

*' Far and away the liest Boswell. I should say, for the ordinary !*ook- 
lover now on the market."— 1 Hurt rated London Attei. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 

“ We have good reason Ki be thankful for an edition of a very useful 
and attractive kind.'*—.Spectator. 

CONSTABLE’S REPRINT or the 

J),A' ERLEY NOVELS, the favourite Editiou of Sir Walter Scott. 
W ith all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engr»ved). In 4& 
Vols, fcap. fivo, cloth, paper I:\1 m- 1 title. Is. *1. not per vhl., or 
12s. the set. Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per vol., or jE-fitfc. 
the set; atm half-leather gilt, 2s. fill, net per vol., or £fi the set. 

“ A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many inferior 
editions."— ALhr.nat.um. 

“This is one of [he most charming editions of the Waverley Novels 
that we know, an well as one of the cheapest in the market." 

Glaegow Herald. 


LONDON 

A. E. DANIEI.L 

'."..luA 

Honed in the b ok 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


CITY CHURCHES. By 

With numerous Illustrations by Leonard 

. showing tin- p - ! ‘ : — -• -— 

Imperial lfimo, 

“ An excellent account of all the churches in the City of London...* 
We entirely share the writor’s enthusiasm."— Time*. 

“Mr. I'aiiiell's little l**ok will he very welcome to every lover of there 
gems of the highest architectural art. The pictures are numerous and 

good-the descripliuus are very accurate aud full.” 

, rail Mall Gazette. 

“ « e have—a mmidetelv magnificent record of the work of tho age 
to which it relates "—hmly Chronicle. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

SONGS for LITTLE PEOPLE. By 

NoRMAK RALE. Profusely Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
Lurge crown Svo, fi§. 

“ No better present could be put into the hands <rf hoy or girl.” 

Gla*gow Herald. 

TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. 

With 49 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Imperial lfimo, 2s. 6J.; 
gilt extra, ;ts. fid. 

“ We congratulate Miss Stratton’s_excelled work." 

1‘oU MaU, Gazette. 

“ Very acceptable to all young people."— Genthiooman. 

NEW EDITION, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE WESTERN AV1RNUS. Toil 

and Travel in Fur.her North America. Bv MOBLEY ROBERTS. 
Crown svo, cloth gilt, with Illuviations by A. D. M’Connick, and 
from I’hoto.-raplm, 7a. fid. net. 

** ....Interesting to all....capitally illustrated." 

St. Jo met'a Budget 

“ ....Will hold the reader tliralllKiund ."—Puld other*' Circular. 

" ....The sumptuous new edition ."—Black and WhxU. 

THE PREACHING 

T. W. ARNOLD. Demy Svo, 12s. 

**.. .. A proof and picture of the cxDmordinary missionary enterprise 
of the Mohammedan*. *■— Scotemtm. 

’* A scholarly and extremely interesting volume ."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ It is highly instructive ."—Manchester Gwtrdttin. 

“The Iwok is of very great importance."— Sx.<o*itor}t Time*. 

THE ART of FREDERICK SAND7S. 

A Description of the Artist’s Work, with many Illustrations and 
Full-Page PhotogravifreH. Demy 4to, fis. net (3s. fid. carriage paid) 
of which 200 copies only have lieen printed, cover designed by 
Frederick Sandys. Also an Edition de Luxe, folio, 21s. net, of whoji 
fio copies only have been priuted, plates m tho proof state, cloth 
gilt 


of I8LAM. By 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. Fourth Edition. Crown evo, fis. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Crown Svo, fis. and 3s. fid. 

By FIONA MACLEOD. 

GREEN FIRE : a Story of the Western Islands. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

By H. A. BRYDEN. 

TA1.ES of SOUTH AFRICA. Crown Svo, 3J. HI. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

THE ENEMIES: a Novel. Crown Svo, Ce. 

By EDWIN LAURENCE GODKIN. 

FRCIDLEMS of MODERN DEMOCRACY. Crown Svo, 7a 0.1. 
REFLECTIONS and COMMENTS. Crown Svo, 7c. Sd. 

By the Bev. P. H. WIGKSTEED. 

THE CHRONICLE of VILLANI. A Book for Dante Student*. 
Edited by the Rev. P. U. WICK8TEED. Crown Svo, fis. 

By SPENCER WILKINSON. 

THE NATION’S AWAKENIN'). Crown Svo, cloth, 3a 6d- 

2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 

Illustrated Christmas List post free on Application. 


EL 


LIOT STOCK’S GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE COVENTRY PATMORE. 

POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 9a. 

PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5a. 

The ROD, the ROOT,and the FLOWER. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Seventh 

Edition. Fcap 8vo, '&s. Gd. 

The UNKNOWN EROS, and other 

Poems. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

HOW I MANAGED and WORKED 

MV ESTATE. Crown 8vo f 28. (hi. 


LAST PUBLISHED WORK BY THE LATE 
SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTA- 

TTON : its Function and Limits. Crow n 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“The volume comes like oil on these troubled waters. He 
has held bimscP ah* f from the controversies; he is known 
to all as a humanitarian of the humaui'armns, the inventor 
of the lethal chamber, the advocate of euthanasia, and a 
^ife-long worker on anaesthetics ; while among the scientific 
.w»en he was won a high place by intricate and vuluable 
•Heutific work "—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUMESIOF 

THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 

Edita! by GLEESON WHITE. 

The DECORATIVE ILLUSTRA* 

-- BOOKS, OLD and NEW. By WALTER 
^With Numerous Reproductions. Imperial 
[ Ready next week. 

FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By 

WALTER HAMILTON, Chairman of the Council of tile 
Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised and con¬ 
siderably Enlarged. With nearly Two Hundred Illus¬ 
trations. 8s. (id. net. y Ready. 


TION of 

CRANE. _ . 

ldmo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Demy 8vo t 12s. Gd. net. 

JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. 

Being a History and Description of the Arts of Pictorial 
Woodcutting and Colour Print ing in Japan. By EDWARD 
F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 8 Coloured and 88 Black- 
and-White Illustrations. I Beady next week. 

Demy 8vo, Os. net. 

The ART of the HOUSE. By Rosamund 

MARRIOTT WATSON. With numerous Illustrations. 
%* These essays on the fiimifliirig and decoration of the 
hntne, which appeared in the Rail Mall Gazette under the 
heading of "The Wares of Antolyens,” have been revised 
and extended by the Author, and arc here supplemented by 
many illustrations from the Loan Collection at Bethnal 
Green, the South Kensington Museum, and elsewhere. 


500 Copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 

MEN and W OMEN of the CENTURY 

Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mi 
RUDOLF LEHMANN. Edited, with Introduction an 
Short Biographical Notices, by H. C. MAItILLIEF 
With 12 Photogravures and about 70 Facsimile Reprc 
dncticn8 in Half-Tone, some of them printed in Colours 
and all executed and minted by the Swan Klectri 
Engraving Company. The Letterpress printed by th 
L-mswick ri’ess. 

“The collection 1ms more than sufficient Interest t 
make a volume of reproductions, such as Messrs. Bell hav 
just published under the litis of ‘ Men and Women of th 
Century,’ extremely welcome."— Times. 

“This handsome quarto, in which we have in photc 
RTOvure plates of paintings and facsimiles of the drawing! 
some e.gl.ty portraits of more or less distinguished person 
who have sat to Mr. Lehmann in the course of his Ion 
career ."—baity News. 


BELL'S LITTLE MONOGRAPHS. 

FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

INTAGLIO ENGRAVING, PAST and 

PRESENT. By EDWARD RENTON, Author nf 
Heraldry in England/’ Ac. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations of Gems and Seals from the Earliest to the 
Present Time. 


London ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Girdcn. 


Now ready, in large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, tastefully illus¬ 
trated, pi ice 15s.; Large-Pa per copies, £2 2s. net. 

A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By 

WILLIAM BLADES, Author of “The Life ard 
Topography of William Paxton,'* Ac. 

COXIKHTS. 


FIRE AND WATER. 
DUST AND NEGLECT. 
THE BOOKWORM. 
OTHER VERMIN. 
BOOKBINDERS. 


GAS AND HEAT. 
IGNORANCE. 
COLLECTORS. 
SERVANTS AND 

CHILDREN. 


‘Mr. William Bladen's delightful volume, * The Enemies 
of Books,’ has taken its proper place as one of the very, if 
not one of the hundred, * l»est books * for l*ook lovers.” 

it . Publishers' Circular. 

Librarians and private owners have much to learu in 
regard to the economy and right care of libraries, and by 
both clnsses Mr. Blndes's anecdotal little volume may be 
consulted with advantage.”— Manchester City Xews. 

“To those who have not read 'The Enemies of Books/ 
wo can only say that there is in store for them a treat, the 
pleasure of which they cannot anticipate.” 

Printers r* Register. 

* To the lover of books this work will prove highly 
interesting, though rather melancholy, reading. The 
many rare volumes and valuable libraries which have 
been debt roved by accident or carelessness, by fire, water, 
ignorance, and bigotry, Ac., make a sail catalogue, and are 
compiled by Mr. Blades into a very curious and readable 
bcok .”—Xe wcastle Ch ron icle. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVERS' LIBRARY. 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburghe half-morocco, 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, A*1 Is. net, 

THE LITERATURE of MUSIC. 

By JAMES E. MATTHEW, Author of “A Manual of 
Musical History.” 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

On fine paper, with rough edges, at Gs. per vol.; on fine 
paper, bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; large- 
paper copies U»<> only), on hand-made paper and bound in 
Roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s. net. 

ECCLESIASTICAL VEST- 

MENTS. Their Development and History. By R. A. S. 
MAC A LISTER, M.A., Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland. 

In crown Ho, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 12s. Gd. 

LIGHT from the LAND of the 

SPIIIXX. With Illustrations from the Monuments. 
By H. FORBES WITHERBY. 

“ Mr. Witherby went to his tosk with a profound know¬ 
ledge of ihe Word of God, and he has shown caution as 
well as diligence in bringing together the lights and side¬ 
lights furnished by Egyptological research.”— Christian. 

THE NEW WELSH STORY. 

Handsomely printed and bound, in crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 68. 

GWEN and GWLADYS. A 

start/ of Old Welsh Village Life. By WILLIAM 
RISKS, D.D. (Gwilym Hiractboz). Translated from 
the Welsh by W, HUES EVAN'S. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A MIXED WORLD: a Novel. 

By ADOLPHUS POHL, Author of “Thomas Brown’s 
Will.” 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5b. 

MOSES GRIM SHAW. A Story of 

Lancashire Life. By NORMAN POULTON. 

“ The story is well told, prominence being given to those 
traits in the character of Moses which account for his 
success in life.”— Western Morning News. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 5s. 

NORSE TALES and SKETCHES. 

By ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. Translated by 
ROBERT L. CASSIE. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., Illustrated. 

PRINCES THREE and 

MARY 

xuviv ci.uuiuiuiein mm uengni in tnese simply 
told tales for little readers. Miss Colqohoun knows the 
precise measure of the comprehension of those for whom 
she writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations 
by Emily Barnard are pretty drawings." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEEKERS SEVEN. Four Fairy Tales by 
COLQUHOUN. Illustrated by Emily Barnard, 




BY JOHN BUSKIN. 

FORS CLAVIGERA; Letters to 

the Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New 
Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations. In 
Vols., each with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each 
net; roan, gilt edges, 8s. Gd. each net. 


BY AUGU8TUS J. C. HARE. 

THE STORY of MY LIFE, 1834 

to 1870, together with Recollections of Places, People, 
and Conversations, extracted chiefly from Letters and 
Journals. Illustrated with 18 Portraits in Photo¬ 
gravure, and HI Woodcuts. In 3 vols., crown Bvo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Muck besides human character and incident in these 
well-packed and xcell-illustrated volumes.— Athixaicm. 


THE RIVIERAS. Uniform with 

“ Florence ” and “ Venice.” Illustrated with 57 Wood- 
cuts from Drawings by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, 3s._ 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH FICTION 
8 ERIES. 

THE HISTORY of HENRY 

ESMOND. ByW. M. THACKERAY. A New Edition, 
with an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, and 72 Illus¬ 
trations by T. H. Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
or edges, 6s. 

GOLDSMITH’S COMEDIES. 

With an Introduction by J08EPH JACOBS, and 24 
Full-Page Drawings by Chris Hammond. Crown Bvo, 
cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 


YE SECOND BOOK of NURSERY 

RHYMES. Pictured by PAUL WOODROFFB : set to 
New Music by JOSEPH MOORAT: and with a Preface 
by THRO. MARZIALS. In aboat 50 Drawings, with 
Designed Cover in Cclours, medium 4to, 6s. 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE 

With over 90 Full-Page Illustrations, besides 140 Head¬ 
ings and Tsilpieces by Walter Crane. A Limited 
Edition, on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large post 4tcv 
in Nineteen Parts, 10s. 6d. net each. 

The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, 
including that of 1590) is edited by THOMAS J* 
WISE. 

Books I. toV., price £1 11s. 6d. each; cloth, £1 145. 
each. 

Part XIX., completing the Work, will be published in 
December. 

I Book VI., containing Part XIX., cloth, £2 4s. 6d. 


FANTASIES. By Mabel Nembhard. 

With 28 Illustrations by Maud, Linley Sambourne, 
A. and L. Bowley, and Arthur 8. Gibson. Crown Sva, 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL. 

Nelson and His Companions in Arms. By JOHN 
KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates, and 17 other Full-Page Illustrations 
besides Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signature* 
of those intimately associated with Nelson in hie Career, 
four Plans of Battles, and a design in Colour showing 
the Flags as used in his Last Orders. Exhaustive 
Bibliographical and Chronological Tables are appended, 
865 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

This splendid and sumptuous book. 

Pall Mall GaietH 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C. 

Digitized by 


London: BUSKIN HOUSE, 
156 Charing Cross Bo ad. 
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CHAPM AN & HALL' S NEW BOOKS. 

JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN CONSTABLE, RA. By 

C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With 3 Portraits of Constable, and 42 Full-Page Illustration* from Constable’s Pictures and 
Sketches. Edited by ROBERT C. LESLIE. Demy 4to, £2 2*. [Heady. 

The Pall Mali Gazette says:—“ Messrs. Chapman & Hall have not only done a service to art, but to literature also, 
for surely there never was a biography written by one painter of another with such exquisite tact, good taste, aud literary 
appreciation. The engravings published in the original edition have been reproduced in photo-mezzotint, and there are 
reproductions of other paintings and drawings, making 42 illustrations in all. The book is tastefully printed and bound, 
and is a very desirable possession for every lover of Constable’s work.’’ 

HARRY DE WINDT, FR.G.S. 

THE NEW SIBERIA: being an Account of a Visit to the Penal 

Island of Sakhalin and Political Prisons and Mines of the Trans-Baikal District. Eastern Siberia. By HARRY DE 
WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of “From Pekin to Ca ais by Land,” Ac. With Appendix, Map, and 6" Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

Mr. De Windt is the only Englishman (or oihe r foreigner! who has been granted permission to travel on, and have 
free run on, a Russian convict ship, to visit the prisons in the interior of the Island of Sakhalin, or to freely associate with 
political exiles actually undergoing imprisonment at the mines of Nertcliinsk. 

With an Introduction by K. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. In 8 Parte, at 2s. 0d. each. Part I. Now Ready. 

THE HORSE IN ART AND NATURE. By Cecil Brown, MA.. 

Copiously Illustrated. 

Mr. Brown describes and depicts the various breeds of horse in action and repose, with separate studies of the muscles 
and the skeleton. The work is thoroughly practical and shows the horse as he really is, not as he is too often represented 
in conventional art. The work will be invaluable to everv artis- and to overy horse lover. 

S. BEATTY-POWNALL. 

A BOOK of SAUCES. By S. Beatty-Pownall, Superintendent of 

the Culinary Department of the Queen nowspnper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This little book contains recipes for the makii g <*f upwards of threo hundred sauces and garnishes, both English and 
French, besides other information invaluable to English cooks. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

AN OUTLINE of the DOCTRINES of THOMAS CARLYLE: being 

Selected and Arrange Passages from his Works. Crown 8vn, 5s. 

** Infinite lalxmr and deep thought must have been bestowed on the work. The reward is found in its entire success. 
The effect is unique and brilliantly successful. It is as if we had Carlyle's great mind arranged and catalogued for 
reference.”- Sheffield Telegraph. 

CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY OF OLD AND MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The Library consists of a series of duodecimo volumes, on the best paper, and printed with the utmost care from a 
new fount of type specially designed and cut for this series. The volumes will contain masterpieces of English classic 
literature, edited by known writers, and, from time to time, short works by modern authors. Each volume will be 
illustrated by three carefully executed wood engravings from drawings by eminent artists. In illustrated paper wrapper, 
Is. 0d.; in liuip calf, 4s. Illustrated Prospectus • n application. 

A COLLECTION of OLD BALLADS. Collected and Edited by 

ANDREW LANG. With Preface and Note. [ Early in December . 

Other Volumes in the Press. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CAR' YLK. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 

THE PBENCH REVOLUTION. Volume II. With Three Photo- 

gravure Portrait*. Square crown 8vo, 3s. Od. each volume. [ This day. 

Other Volumes at Regular Intervals. 

*,* A Full Descriptive Prospectus on Application. 

A NEW EDITION of DICKENS’ WORKS. 

“THE GADS HILL EDITION.’* Edited by ANDREW LANG. In 30 volumes, square crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

All the original plates of Cmikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browne will be given, chiefly from unused duplicate 
plates in very fine condition in the possession of the publishers. In some of the later works, where the artists are not so 
closely connected in public estimation with t» e author, new illustrations will be employed. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has undertaken the Editorshi • of the volumes, and will write a general Introduction, which will 
appear in the first volume, and will also contribute Prefaces to each work, and some Notes. 

The volumes will be printed on antique wove paper, from a new fount of type specially cast for the edition. 

A full descriptive Prospectus will shortly be ready, and can bo had on application. 

The First Volume will bo 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 40 Illustrations by Seymour and 

Phiz, and a general Introduction and Notes hv ANDREW LANG. 2 vote. [ Reaoy December 14th. 

EVEN NEW NOVELS. 

THE WAY of MARRIAQE. By Violet Hunt, Author of “A 

Hard Woman.’* With 3 Fall-page Wood Engravings, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready this day. 

THE GLEAMING DAWN: an Historical Romance. By James 

BAKER, Author of “ John West a colt.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next Week. 

THE CAREER of CANDIDA. By George Paston, Author of “A 

8tndy in Prejudices.** Crown 8ro, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—“ One of the most robust and refreshing stories of the fast-waning year. It tackles more 
than one thorny social problem with admirable courage, and challenges Mrs. Grundy to mortal combat, but there is not 
the least verbal offe nce in it, not even to the most priggish of novel readers.** • 

THE STORY of ALINE. By Mrs. Edward Ridley. Crown 8vo, 0a. 

“ The novel is wonderfully accomplished and finished.It is remarkable for delicacy, self-command, and sureness 

of touch, reminding us of no contemporary English writer.’’— British Weekly. 

THE DRAGON SLAYER. By Roger Peacock, Author of “The 

Arctic Night,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 0». 

A STRaNgE SOLUTION. By Winifred Graham, Author of “ On 

the Down Grade.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHERE THAMES IS WIDE. By Charles James, Author of 


“ Tumham Green,” " The Sign of the Ostrich,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE FOR TNTGHT^LY 

Edited by W. I>. COUBTNBY. 

DECEMBER. 


REVIEW 


Gsmmawt’b Forxigw Por.icr. By E. J. Dillon. 

Thi Working or Arbitration. By H. W. Wilson. 
Anatolb Fbancb. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

Thb Education Bili. from thk Old Nonconformist 
Standpoint. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 

TrRKisn Guilds. By Constance 8utcliffe. 

Young Tubxky. By Karl Blind. 

A Page from the Dia ry of a Lotus-Eater. By E. F. Benson. 


Omar Khayyam. By James A. Murray. 

The Impending Famine in India. By T. M. Kirkwood. 
Democracy and Leadership. By Emeritus. 

The Proposed New Government Offices. By H. Heath- 
cotc Statham. 

Lessons from the American Election. By Francis 
H. Hardy. 

Prince Bismarck’s 8eckf.t Tbbaty. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


CHAP JVE -A. JNT 3 S JVC -A. Q A. Z X JST E 3 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 

Contains a LONG COMPLETE NOVEL, bv CLARK RUSSELL, entitled “A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS,” 

And FIVE SHORT STORIES, by S. L. MACINTOSH, C. EDWARDS, A. ADAMS, MARTIN, FRED WHISHAW 

and ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 4 CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

“ A SUMPTUOUS ART VOLUME:*—Vide London 
Press. 

41 For splendour of typographical arid pictorial pro¬ 
duction has rarely been surpassed by any publication of 
the Victorian age.'*— Daily Telegraph. 

THE CENTURY 8F LOUIS XIV. 

ITS ARTS—ITS IDEAS. 

From the French of EMILE BOURGEOIS, Lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale Sup^rieure of Paris. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

In one handsome vol. of about 500 pp. imperial 8vo, with 
22 Photogravure Copperplate engravings and 600 Dlustration* 
in the Text. 

Cloth extra, gilt edges, price Two Guineas and a Half. 

The Standard, December, 1896 says 1 “ One of the most 
beautiful of receut books.” 

The Globe says:—“A table-book of the first quality—a 
book equally suitable for the drawing-room and the 
library.’’ 

RECORDS AHlT REMINISCENCES OF C00D- 
WOOD AND THE DUKES OF RICHMOND. 

By JOHN KENT, Author of “ The Racing Life of Lord 
George Bentfnck,'* Ac, Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Earl of March. With many Illustrations. One voL, demy 
8vo, cloth ex ra, 14a. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER. 

A BIOGRAPHY. 

By his Brother, the Rev J. B. THOMSON, of Greenock. 
With Six Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

“Joseph Thomson was the Bayard of African travel.. 

His biography will, we are sure, be welcome to many.” 

Times. 

*• A worthy aud substantial memorial of a noble char¬ 
acter, and a bright but too brief career."— Scotsman. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 

Based on Family Documents and the Recollectious of 
Personal Friends. By STUART J. REID, Author of “ Lord 
John Russell ’ in the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series, 
Ac. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, with New Photogravure Por¬ 
trait, and many Illustrations, 6s. 

* A very skilful piece of woik, and gives an efficient and 
revealing portraiture of the famous wit and man of letters." 

_ British Review, 

MARCARET AND MARCARITES. 

Poems by CLARA SWAIN DICKINS, Author of “Sonnets 
Sacred and Secular.” Clown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 

Second Series By LI IAN WHITING, Author of “From 
Dreamland 8ent,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth Bs. 


NEW BOOK BY THK B1 « IIOP-DESIGNATE OF 
LOS DON. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT. 

By Dr. MAN DELL CREIGHTON. Forming the New 
Volume in the “ Preachers if the Age ” Series. Crown 8vo, 
with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. fid. 

NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

FLOATING ISLAND ; op, The Pearl of the 

PACIFIC. By JULES VERNE, Author of “From the 
Earth to the Moon,” Ac. With 80 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 0s. 

THE LONGSHOREMAN. By Hf.ui.ert 

RUSSELL, Author of “The Haunted Ship,” Ac. With 
Illustrations by S. Adamson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

THE CRYSTAL CITY UNDER the SEA. By 

A. LAURIE, Author of “The Conquest of the Moon,’’ 
Ac. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
• edges 6s. 

TAMERS of the SEA. The Northmen 

in America from the Tenth until the Fifteenth 
Century. Translated fioni the French of M. E. 
NEUKOMM by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With Illustra¬ 
tions by G. Roux and L. Benett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AW READYPRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBKER’S MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

Containing 

AN ARTICLE ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, tlio 
recently deceased President of the Royal Academy, with a 
great number of his finest Pictures selected before hia 
death, aud partly with his aid, by Mr. COSMO MONK- 
HOUSE, Ac. Ac. 

London : 


SAMPSON* LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY, Ltd. 
St. Duiutan'a House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Digitized by VjCHJV £v~ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LI8T 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

Notice. —THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 189«, contain*among 
other contribution*: THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. 
Chap*. IV.-VI. —THE BASILICAS of ROME. - A 
STUDY of RICHARD JEFFERIES.—A KENTISH 
ARCADIA.—SOM E ASPECTS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 
—BOSTON REVISITED.—THE PLACE of YELLOW 
BRICK.—PRIVATE THE HONOURABLE FIT71, Sc. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

THE PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. By 

Sir F. MONTBFIORE, Bart. In I vol., crown 4to, 
with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 12s. «d. 

"AV'lume of serious historical value, giving a brilliant sketch of 
the checkered and romantic life which had so tragic an eudiug.” 

Timet. 

NOW READY. 

THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS 

(17*2-1833). Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON 
OASTLH, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols., crown bvo, wi'h 
numerous Portraits, 24s. 

** A rc illy remarkable series of letters, illustrating the career of an 
unusually interesting family, throwing a great deal of welcome side¬ 
light on the progress of public affair* during the eveutful years between 
17*4 and 18*34.”— Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ On the Box 
Seat,” Ac. With 16 Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 
8 vo, lGs. 

“ The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen. and his drawings 
reappear here in the form of excellently executed woodcuts. We have 
never met with a more agreeable volume of it« kind.”— <ilobe. 


NOW READY. 

AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay 

Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, Tasma, Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry Kingsley. By 
J. F. DESMOND BYRNE. In 1 vol., crown bvo. Os. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EARL 

VON DITTER8DORF. Dictated to bis Son, and 
Reuderod into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE. 
In 1 vol., crown bvo, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

OVER the ANDES from the AROEN- 

TINE to CHILI and PF.RU. By MAY CROMMKLIN. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

“A readable account of a reasonable woman's enjoyment of odd 
times in strange places, and a refreshing bit of instruction iu the art 
of how to be at home anywhere."— (jlvhe. 


NOW READY. 

ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By Mrs. 

R. M. KING, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s 
Wife in India.” In 1 vol., crown bvo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. King has a happy knack of seising on picturesque spots and 
incidents, and of bringing tliem before the reader.”— Morning Poet. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 

THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. 

By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories.” 
In 1 vol., crown bvo, 6«. 


NOW READY. 

THE BACKSLIDER By Constance 

SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Repentance of Paul Went¬ 
worth.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

A NEW EDITION (Fifteenth Thousand). 

First apiieamnce in Cheap Form of 

THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 

Mrs. H?1NRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” Ac. 
In 1 vol., crown bvo, scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d. ; green 
clo'h, 2s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A. & C. BLACK. 


THE INFLUENCE of the SCOT 

TISH CHURCH in CHRISTENDOM. (The Baird 
Lecture for 1896 ) By Prof. HENRY COWAN, 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIE8 in HEBREW PROPER 

NAME8. By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology m Mansfield 
College. Crown bvo, cloth, price 7s. fld. net. 


The APOCALYPSE of BARUCH. 

Translated from the Syriac. By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, 
Author of “ The Book of Enoch,” Ac. Crown bvo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SENSE of BEAUTY. 

Being the Outlines of .Est hetic Theory. By GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. Crown bvo, cloth, price 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 

TURAL BOTANY. Part II. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
By D. H. SCOTT, Pli.D., F.R.S., Honorary Keeper of 
the Jodrcll Lai Moratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Illus¬ 
trated with 114 Figures. Crown bvo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
Uniform with Part I. (Flowering Blasts). 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World 

of School. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. Fcap. 
bvo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little. A 

Tale of Roslyn School. By DEAN FARRAR. New 
Edition. Fcap. bvo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME; a Tale of 

College Life. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. 
Fcap. bvo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 

GREAT. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Ralph Pk acock. Crown bvo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s. 


FROM FAQ to MONITOR; or, 

Fighting to the Front. By ANDREW HOME, Author 
of “ Through Thick and Thin,” Ac. Containing 10 
Full-page lllustrat’ons by E. J. Wheeler. Crown bvo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price os. 


THE STORY of MAURICE 

LESTRANGE. Being an Account of his Travels and 
Adventures in Scotland during the Year 1706. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A MAN of HONOUR. By H. 0. 

IRWIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE LIFE GUARDS MAN. 

Adapted from Schiramel’s “De Kaptcm van de 
Lijfegarde.” Crown bvo, cloth, price 6s. 


DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 

PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Dress-Cutting and Tailoring ; also French 
Pattorn Modelling, as Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE. In 
2 vols. Book of Letterpress, price Is. net; Book of 
Diagrams, price 2s. net. 


STANDARD EDITION of the 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 25 Monthly Volumes, 
crown bvo, containing Photogravure Frontispieces 
printed on Japanese paper, bound in art canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s. 6d.; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. per volume. Vols. 1. to XIV. now ready. 


STANDARD EDITION of the 

COLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMA8 DE QUTNCEY. 
In 14 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 
each. Vol. I., containing Portrait of the Author, 
printed on Japanese vellum paper, and Vol. II., now 
ready; and the succeeding volumes will be published 
on the 1st of each mouth hereafter. 


FIRST LIST OF GIFT BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CASSELL & COMPANY. 


FINE ART EDITION OF 

THACKERAY’S BALLADS and SONGS. 

With Original Illustrations by H. M. Brock. S*. 

“ To open the book is to receive gusts of fresh air, and to 
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W 


THE LABOUR OF A LIFETIME. 

The Principle* of Sociology. By Herbert 

Spencer. Vol. III. (Williams & Nor- 

gate.) 

E hail with great satisfaction the 
appearance of the third volume 
of Mr. Spencer’s Principle» of Sociology, 
because by its publication he has happily 
been enabled to complete his Synthetic 
Philomphy within the limits he himself 
regards as possible. 

We heartily congratulate its distinguished 
author for having thus finished the task he 
undertook six and thirty years ago. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is indeed a very remark¬ 
able man. Such powers as he has 
manifested of absorbing, digesting, and 
systematically reproducing (with marvel¬ 
lously copious and apt illustrations), in fore¬ 
seen and carefully planned order, so vast a 
mass of facts—physical, biological, psychical, 
ethical, and sociological—have rarefy, indeed, 
been met with in conjunction. The accom¬ 
plishment of his task may fitly be a subject 
of exultation to himself and to his numerous 
friends and admirers. Nevertheless, in our 
eyes, a deeply pathetic interest attaches to 
it, much beyond that which must necessarily 
accompany the final completion of any 
work which has been the labour of a life¬ 
time, and needs must leave behind it a void 
not destitute of sadness. We are pleased 
to note that Mr. Spencer feels “ satisfaction 
in the consciousness that ” untoward events 
“ have not prevented me from fulfilling the 
purpose of my life,” and that his “ emancipa¬ 
tion” from his labours is distinctly plea¬ 
surable to him. Long may it thus con¬ 
tinue, though we cannot believe that so 
active a brain will not now and again, we 
hope many a time, give evidence to the world 
that his is a fruitful emancipation. What, 
however, in our eyes is the most pathetic 
aspect of Mr. Spencer’s labours and their 
termination is the thought that mental 


powers so exceptional, and such rare gifts 
of perseverance and energy, should, for so 
many years, have been devoted to the erec¬ 
tion of an intellectual edifice which we 
believe to be as baseless and unstable as 
it is imposing in appearance, and to tbe 
elaboration of a system of philosophy which 
once was eagerly and widely followed, but 
which, at its completion, can hardly count 
an adherent among the most gifted minds 
of our rising generation. In saying this 
we do not fail to hear in mind the mass of 
valuable information in Mr. Spencer’s great 
work, constituting it a very storehouse of 
information, to which the student of scionce 
will, for a long time, have recourse. 

The present portly volume, of more than 
600 pages, is divided into three parts. The 
first of these (on “ Ecclesiastical Institu¬ 
tions”) has been published before in the 
form of a separate hook. The second 
part (on “Professional Institutions”) has 
appeared in the form of a series of maga¬ 
zine articles; but the third part (on “In¬ 
dustrial Institutions ”) is entirely new. 

It is, therefore, to this third part that we 
will direct attention almost exclusively. 
With respect to the first portion (on 
“ Matters Ecclesiastical ”) we will confine 
ourselves to a single criticism. Mr. Spencer 
has taken great pains to inform himself 
(sometimes from very doubtful sources) 
about the superstitions and practices of 
various barbarous tribes, especially, per¬ 
haps, thoso most revolting to our modem 
ideas and tastes. But of the moral, dog¬ 
matic, and ascetic theology, and the fully 
developed ritual of the ('hristian Church, 
he still seems to remain in a state of per¬ 
fectly amazing ignorance. Yet Mr. Spencer 
is an evolutionist or nothing. What, then, 
would he say of the naturalist who should 
be content to know of the Peacock Butterfly 
nothing but its appearance and habits as a 
caterpillar? What would he say of the 
ovolutionist who should judge of possibilities 
with respect to the class of beasts only by 
the forms revealed to us in Eocene rocks, 
while ignoring the wonderfully rich and 
varied forms of mammalian life to he found 
in the next formation, that of the Miocene 
age and in our own day ? 

Yet why are we, in zoology, to regard 
the ultimate outcome, and not the primordial 
form, of the individual, or the race, as the 
true manifestation of what was at first but 
latent and implicit; and yet not interpret 
the rudimentary conditions of barbarous re¬ 
ligious life, in the light thrown on them by 
the fully evolved and highest of theological 
developments ? So interpreted, their mean¬ 
ing is the exact contradictory of that which 
Mr. Spencer would assign to them. But 
here, as elsewhere, and notably with respect 
to human reason, he always seeks for ex¬ 
planation in the lowest faculties, to the level 
of which he tries to reduce the highest. 

As to the second part of the present 
volume, we must confess that it appears to 
us extremely trivial and commonplace. Who 
did not know, when men of Mr. Spencer’s 
age were children, that social and political 
progress consisted in a process of “ division 
of labour ” ? That the savage often satisfied 
almost all his needs himself, while those of 
a civilised community were ministered to by 


a whole hierarchy of professions and trades. 
It was also well known that, similarly, 
the early forms of animal life might be 
described as so many “ big babies.” Such 
truths were familiar to men who lived 
in the “ forties.” The nebular theory was 
also then popular, while “ Philosophies of 
History” were rife in Germany. Then, the 
idea that in all directions one met with a 
process whereby tilings becomo more and 
more complex and divergent was far from 
uncommon. Yet what was this but the ex¬ 
pression, in simplo terms, of Mr. Spencer’s 
supposed great discovery, namely, that tilings 
in general were “ proceeding from nn in¬ 
definite and incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite and coherent heterogeneity.” 

Mr. Spencer’s third part, of 280 pages, 
contains many very valuable remarks and 
representations, but accompanied by an ex¬ 
aggeration which sadly diminishes their 
practical value. 

Mr. Spencer is an enthusiast for the free 
action, in society, of “ Natural Selection,” 
for the fewest possible individual and 
co-operative restraints, and the minimum 
of State action, the strict enforcement of 
contracts, and the repression and (as soon 
as possible) the annihilation of “ militarism.” 
He is thus no loss an opponent of Socialism 
than of Autocracy, both being, for him, but 
opposite poles of the same fundamental 
error. 

The terrible evils which result from the 
enormous mass of men who in Europe are 
taken from peaceful occupations to become 
soldiers, no one questions and all alike de¬ 
plore. But we are none the less convinced 
that to weaken our military force, and, still 
more, to lessen our naval power, would he 
about the greatest misfortune which could 
happen to our country. The millions of 
money we thus spend, and the sacrifice of 
remunerative labour wo are thus compelled 
to make, are, after all, but a relatively small 
premium to pay in order to insure our 
prosperity, and all but our very existence, 
from foreign aggressors. Mr. Spencer also 
seems blind to the many noble and generous 
qualities called forth by war, and to the 
demoralising and degrading results which 
may follow a prolonged, and especially a 
luxurious, and ignominious peace. 

He gives us in the present work a valu¬ 
able and interesting chapter on “ Co-opera¬ 
tion,” wherein he treats of “village sick 
clubs,” “ Agricultural credit Banks, Russial 
Artels” (allied to our own guilds), and 
the various profit-sharing organisations, 
usually called “ Co-operative.” As to the 
beginnings among us of such institutions, 
he says (p. 853): 

“ Swayed by a delusion like that which, in 
times of scarcity, leads mobs to smash tho 
windows of those who sell bread, working 
men, at the close of the last century and 
beginning of this, ascribing the distress they 
suffered to the proximate agents inflicting it— 
the millers and bakers—against whom they 
mado also the probably just complaint that they 
adulterated flour, determined to grind and bake 
for themselves. Mills wore established at 
Hull, Whitby, Devonport, while baking 
societies wero formed at Sheerness and in 
Scotland. In these eases . . . the mass of 
thoso who sought and reaped the benefits were 
-not themselves the workers. . . . They simply, 
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while trying to secure good food, set up 
establishments for the purpose of escaping 
from the payments made to the ordinary 
producers and distributors. Twenty years 
later arose, first ut Brighton, ‘ union shops,’ 
which wore stores of such commodities as their 
working-class members chiefly needed, the ulti¬ 
mate purpose, however, being 1 communistic. 
. . . Nearly all of them disappeared in a few 
years.’ ” 

A revival of the movement took place at 
Rochdale twenty years later; but the profits 
were divided among customers “ in pro- 

i iortion to tho money-value of their purchase. 

n less than fifty' years the body' of co- 
operators amounted to a million, with thirty- 
six millions of annual trade and three 
millions of profits. Along with the idea of 
supplying customers cheaply, had arisen the 
idea of also buying cheaply, and an agency 
on this basis was formed at Manchester in 
1804. 

Mr. Spencer denios to our various well- 
known “stores” the name of “Co-operative,” 
for the following reasons (p. 555): 

“ Having capitals raised by shares on which 
interest is either paid or invested for the benefit 
of tho holders, and—though at first selling only 
to shareholders—having fallen into the practice 
of selling to non-shareholders and even to non- 
tiekot-holders, they are simply joint-stock dis¬ 
tributing agencies. The proprietors, employing 
salaried buyers, clerks, and shopmen, constitute 
a many-headed shopkeeper. How entirely 
without claim to the title of ‘ co-operators ’ 
they are is manifest on remembering that no 
shareholder is himself a worker in the concern. 
. . . The members of a West-End club are just 
as properly to be called co-operators.” 

Mr. Spencer’s ideal is a co-operative 
society, the direction of which should be 
in tho hands of the workers themselves, 
through chosen deputies: 

“The incorporated body, acting through its 
deputed committee, gives to the individual 
members work at a settled rate for assigned 
quantity—such rate being somewhat lower than 
that which at the ordinary speed of production 
would yield the ordinary wages. The indi¬ 
vidual members severally put into their work 
such ability as they can and such energy as they 
please; and there comes from them an output 
. . . greater than before. . . . Each earns in a 
given time a greater sum, while tho many- 
lieaded master has a larger quantity of goods 
to dispose of, which can be offered to buyers at 
somewhat lower prices. ... . Through the 
managing body, the many-headed master gives 
to every worker a share, which, while larger all 
round, is proportionate in each case to the sum 
earned . . . The composite master has no 
motive to cut down piece-work; the interests of 
the incorporated members being identical with 
tho interests of the memliers individually taken. 
. . . Thus while each obtains exactly tho re¬ 
muneration due to his work, minus only tho cost 
of administration, the productive power of the 
concern is greatly increased, with proportionate 
increase of returns to all, . . . Jealousies ahiong 
the workers disappear. . . . Resentment against 
a foreman who ranks somo above others no 
longer finds any place. Overlooking to check 
idleness becomes superfluous. . . . Not only do 
the institutions which superintendence excites 
decrease, but the cost of it decreases also. . . . 
The governing functions of the committee too, 
and the relations of the workers to it, become 
fewer, thus removing other sources of discord; 
the chief rem tining source being the inspection 
of work by the manager or committee, and 
refusv to p iss that which is bad.” 


But Mr. Spencer has to admit that the 
best institutions are only possible with the 
best men, and to lament that Matthew 
Arnold’s “sweet reasonableness” is not 
yet prevalent enough for the desired results. 
Nevertheless he contends (p. 564) that such 
systems of co-operation as he has sketched 
would continually tend to absorb the best 
workmen, and their membership would 
become the goal of working-class ambition, 
and would, with increasing rapidity', outvie 
the “ master-and-workman type ” of indus¬ 
trial organisation. 

Very salutary is Mr. Spencer’s twenty- 
second chapter on Socialism, the advent of 
which is certainly' facilitated by that in¬ 
creasing State supervision and interference 
which the New Radicalism does its best to 
augment. Without expressing a special 
prophetic power, our author speculates as 
to the probabilities of the “ near future.” 
His forecast for Germany is not cheerful, 
and he holds up as a terrible example the 
social retrogression it has experienced since 
the Franco-German war. For this he is 
able, strange to say, to quote words uttered 
by Bismarck in 1893. The Prince is reported 
then to have said: “ My fear and anxiety 
for the future is that the national conscious¬ 
ness may be stifled in the coils of the boa- 
constrictor of the bureaucracy which has 
made rapid progress during the last few 
years.” Mr. Spencer on this remarks: 

“ Now we see why the Socialistic movement 
has assumed such large proportions in Germany, 
why its theoretical expounders—Rodbertus, 
Marx, Lassalle—and its working advocates— 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Singer, and others—have 
raised its adherents into a body of great political 
importance. For tho Socialistic regime. is simply 
another form of the bureaucratic regime." 

Altogether he regards even our own 
country as drifting towards a form of society- 
in which private activities will be replaced 
by public ones, such drift being accelerated 
by recent changes, further increasing the 
power of those who gain by public adminis¬ 
trations, and decreasing the power of those 
who lose by them. He excellently points 
out how 

“ already national and municipal franchises, so 
framed as to dissociate the giving of votes from 
tho bearing of burdens, have resulted in multi¬ 
plied meddlings and lavish expenditure. . . . 
With a fatuity almost passing belief, legislators 
have concluded that things will go well when 
the many say to the few— 1 We will decide what 
shall be done, and you shall pay for it.’ ” 

Well justified, indeed, in the opinion of 
the present writer, are such remarks, by 
the monstrous extravagance of our School 
Boards, and the recent irregularities of 
persons employed by the London County 
Council, the institution of which has been 
the greatest blow to freedom which this 
generation has witnessed. In Cassandra- 
like tones he declares (p. 594): 

“ There seems no avoiding tho conclusion 
that these conspiring clauses must piesently 
bring about that lapse of self-ownership into 
ownership by the community, which is partially 
implied by collectivism and completely by com¬ 
munism. ... To bring about the change it 
needs but gradually to extend State regula¬ 
tion and to restrain individual action. . . . 
Eventually tho brain-worker will ad that 
there_are no places left save in il j or other 


public departments; while the hand worker 
will find that there are none to employ him 
save public officials. . . . An entire loss of free¬ 
dom will thus be the fate of those who do not 
deserve the freedom they possess. 

Thus for a time, perhaps for centuries 
(according to our author), this relative slavery 
will increase, following upon that long- 
continued process of gradual emancipation, 
which, in the middle of the present century, 
had reached, “ especially in England, a 
degree of individual freedom greater than 
had ever before existed since nations began 
to be formed.” Its loss we agree -with Mr. 
Spencer in lamenting, but we are sure every 
social movement is the result of some fresh 
perception of truth, and we believe that our 
author, while so keenly alive to the benefits of 
individual freedom, does not fully appreciate 
the moral force of social claims tending to 
restrict that freedom within ethical bounds. 
The golden mean may bo hard to attain, 
but we are convinced that Mr. Spencer’s 
ideal is as far from it in one direction, as that 
State coercion he justly deprecates is far 
from it in another. Of course Mr. Spencer 
believes in, and concludes with the announce¬ 
ment of, an ultimate social state, when 
“private requirements will coincide with 

{ mblie ones.” To this we do not ourselves 
ook forward, nor should we care to do 
so if, as Mr. Spencer’s philosophy teaches, 
it must be regarded as but a relatively 
momentary flicker between two eternities of 
lifeless and hopeless darkness. In con¬ 
clusion, we cordially unite with the rest of 
Mr. Spencer’s well-wishers in desiring for 
him all possible contentment in this com¬ 
pletion of a long life’s labours. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S ADDRESSES. 

Addresses to the Students of the Royal Academy. 

By the late Lord Leighton. (Kegan 

Paul & Co.) 

The figure of Lord Leighton as lecturer 
at the Royal Academy is a part of the 
romance, perhaps a part of the pathos, of 
the century. It is the duty of the President 
of the Royal Academy to deliver, every 
second year, an address to the students on 
the occasion of the prize-giving. There 
they sit in long rows, rank on rank, 
students of both sexes; a crowd charged 
with the emulations of the evening, and 
primed with generous cheers for the winning 
competitors. The hour is not appropriate 
to high reflection; nor is the audience one 
to which, at any time, high reflection would 
be thought far removed from high falutin. 
The typical art-student is not a very soaring 
creature, it has to be owned. He is first cousin 
to the medical student, and is really happier 
at Gatti’s than in academic halls. And if 
the young barbarian longs to play rather 
than to listen to high-art-history, you could 
not be sure that the Forty who sat about 
the platform made an audience more fit. 
Very slumbrous some of them seemed, and 
terribly grave the rest of them. Millais one 
never saw looking so much as if he were 
in church; and Mr. Frith soundly—but 
there are some sentences that one shrinks 
lrom finishing. And there Leighton stood 
y^like his own athlete strangling a python; 
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an Athanasius warring against all tho 
common world of an Academy, or, rather, 
an intellectual Adonis wooing mates to him ; 
paying his addresses, rather than merely 
delivering them — “ rejected addresses,” 
one felt they needs must mostly be. 
What mental flexibility was his where 
all else was stolid; with what alertness, 
what grace, did he scale the wall of 
British philistinism—yes, and vanquish it 
too! The Forty, who assumed solemnity so 
that they might seem to be impressed, and 
the four hundred who swallowed yawns, 
these hold in memory to-day at least the 
fact of the lecture and the figure of the 
lecturer; and, if they recall not one word 
that was said, they are conscious that they 
assisted at a great occasion, and that it 
was good for them to have been there. A 
sprinkling of visitors, too, was in the crowd, 
though space for them was scarce; and 
so it was that the outsider, who really 
eared, had the unforgotten privilege of 
hearing an orator whose words had this 
profound interest—that they were an exact 
expression of his own personality, and that 
they perfectly fitted his theme. 

And then, how conciliatory was Lord 
Leighton as lecturer! His gallantry made 
him presuppose, at all points, the attention 
and the understanding of his hearers. 
“ But you will ask,” he says; and then he 
puts an abstruse question about the work 
of the Etruscan goldsmith being less rude 
than that of the Etruscan painter and 
potter. “I answer,” and he gives Signor 
Castellani’s views that the reputed Etrus¬ 
can metal-work was not really Etruscan 
at all. By such feints did he seek to 
carry his learning off as something really 
negotiable. “Talking of white waist¬ 
coats-” says a hero of fiction who wished 

to call his companion’s attention to the 
spotlessness of his own. “ But we weren’t 
talking about white waistcoats,” was 
the uncompromising reply. The position 
seemed to be nearly the same as between 
the President and the students he sought to 
draw by any devices into the theme. Once, 
at such a time, when perhaps that brave 
spirit momentarily misgave him, he looked up 
at three charming maidens in front of him. 
It had been a long character-sketch of Cato 
—Cato, the creation of days when Roman 
citizens, fighting for national existence, 
effaced the individual; a man of consequent 

austerity, pure, single-minded, and-But 

what could it all mean to these three 
maidens ? 

“I fear,” he interposed, “that the young 
ladies of my audience will not be drawn to him 
in much kindness when they are told that he 
vehemently upheld against the Roman ladies a 
certain law—the Oppian Law—which, among 
other sinister provisions, debarred them from 
the wearing of coloured dresses. Those same 
young ladies will, however, learn with satis¬ 
faction that the great Censor was worsted in 
the fight; that the hateful law was abrogated; 
and colour—indeed, I fear, from what we know 
of Roman taste, every colour of the rainbow— 
resumed under his eyes its previous pride of 
place.” 

Gallant Lord Leighton! and all the more 
gallant in that his epithets grew a little 
ponderous in proportion to the lightness of 


his theme. It was at his most serious he 
was also at his best; he could rise to any 
greatness in the expression of great things— 
it was the trivial only that never became him. 
That particular lecture, by the way, was 
delivered in 1885 ; a time of quiet colours in 
dressing, so that no slight was to be over- 
hoard in his sentences. Yet he, too, like 
Cato, lived to see a livelier iris in the 
dovecotes; and the memory of the writer 
goes back to his last “ Studio Sunday,” 
when Arab Hall and staircase and painting- 
room became a sea of aniline dyes. One 
beautiful woman in magenta seemed to put 
all the place to discord, but the master of 
the house withheld no whit of his homage; 
and one felt that Cato amid the defeat of his 
principles had, perhaps, his compensations 
after all. 

These “Addresses”—as the reader will 
discover for himself, for no contents-table, 
chapter-title, or head-line tells him—deal 
with the Art of the Greeks and Romans, and 
with that of tho Spanish, French, Italian, 
and German peoples. They are eight in 
number—the first was given in 1879 and 
the last in 1893. They were printed at the 
date of their delivery in the Times , whence 
they found their way into scrap-books; and 
now they fill over three hundred pages of 
large type. The fullest treatment is that 
given to classic Art—that to which Lord 
Leighton was himself most attracted, though 
not without counter impulsions. The relation 
in which Art stands to Morality and Religion 
he discusses with an excellenceof observation, 
and with a recognition rarely accorded to that 
law of reaction which often gives to men of 
genius a unique place in their generation— 
they are in it, but they are not of it. Lord 
Loighton was too much a lover and a creator 
of culture not to know its treacheries and its 
woes. Over and over again, speaking from 
the classic camp, he lifts out a hand to 
Christian asceticism, now of greeting, now 
of passing recognition, and now, it would 
seem, of beckoning and of beseeching. There 
is no variation in the note, whatever there 
may be in the intensity of it. He has 
reservations in his glorying in tho days 
when, at the Renaissance, “Art, like Letters, 
puts on a new physiognomy ”; when ana¬ 
tomy gave to symbolism the notice to quit; 
and a new spirit of the freedom of the flesh 
pervaded the cities and found a sort of 
sanctuary in the studios. “ The cause of 
Morality,” says this expert witness, “un¬ 
doubtedly suffered with that of doctrinal 
religion; and those who value most highly 
the precious boon conferred on the world by 
Italy in the Fifteenth Century cannot but 
recognise with sorrow that it came alloyed 
with much dross, and touched with much 
taint of corruption.” So low, indeed, in Lord 
Leighton’s opinion, was “ the moral tone 
of the Humanists,” that he recalls, “ with a 
sense of relief, as well os of gratitude,” the 
names of such men as Vittorino da Feltre, 
Giannozzo Manetti, or Pico della Mirandola, 
“ in whom wisdom and learning went hand 
in hand with every Christian virtue.” The 
bonfire of vanities lit by Savonarola in 
Florence seems to shoot reflections on Lord 
Leighton’s page, inextinguished in four 
hundred years. He who had the face of 
Savonarola before him as a ’model when he 


illustrated Romola, caught some of his spirit, 
too, from the records of the times; and it 
is not without meaning that the last name 
on his list of worthies—Pico della Miran- 
dola’s—is that of the uncle of Savonarola’s 
first biographer. 

Hardly less intricate and far-reaching 
than the relations between Art and morals 
are those between Art and its environment 
—the effect of time and place, and the con¬ 
ditions of them, on the pictures, the statues, 
the architecture on any given race. Lord 
Leighton, tolerant himself, tolerant and 
sensitive too as his pages continually pro¬ 
claim him to be, could well appreciate tho 
tolerance of the Greeks. And whence did 
they derive it ? 

“Let us look at the map,” says Lord Leighton. 
“Here are no vast alluvial plains such as 
those along which, in the East, whole empire's 
surged to and fro in the throng of battle; no 
mighty flood of rivers, no towering mountain 
walls; instead, a tract of moderate size; a 
fretted promontory thrust out into the sea— 
far out, and flinging across the blue a multi¬ 
tude of purple isles and islets towards the 
Ionian kindred shores. In scale, nothing ex¬ 
cessive; everywhere measure and moderation. 
And of this sobriety, which is equally removed 
from all extremes, you find no completer type 
than in the famous little land where Athens 
rose and reigned. Spread out to the sun 
within a girdle of nobly simple heights, and 
sweeping gently to the sea to catch tho 
western breeze, it was blessed in an atmos¬ 
phere in which you must have felt the breath 
to understand its penetrating sweetness. 
Attica was not in those times parched and 
thirsty as we”—we, indeed!—“see it now. 
The dusty olive groves, which to-day are 
white along the arid track where Kephissus 
should flow, are not the ‘thousand fruited’ 
bowers ringing with the nightingale, of which 
Sophocles sang so lovingly. Nevertheless, as 
compared, for instance, with Southern Italy, 
Athens was not exceptionally favoured in her 
soil: it was a soil liberal but not lavish, demand¬ 
ing labour but rewarding it—a fit surrounding 
for a joyous, wholesome, active life.” 

Such is a characteristic passage from the 
“Addresses.” They are not, like Sir 
Joshua’s, given to concrete things; they do 
not deal with laws of perspective or 
drop a hint as to the mixing of colours. 
They deal with Art in the abstract, with 
its history, its philosophy, its origin, and 
its end. Just as he left them the papers 
are printed. Yet even here was room for 
an editor. For the very abstraction of tho 
volume demanded the aid of editorial classi¬ 
fication, of titles, and of an index. Indeed, 
without an index the book is a clock-face with¬ 
out pointers—a book useless, in short, for 
the busy man to put for reference beside 
his fully-indexed Discourses of Sir Joshua. 
And, incredible as it must seem, this volume, 
in its absence of signposts anywhere, 
actually omits to mention that Lord 
Leighton was President of the Royal 
Academy — the very letters P.R.A. are 
denied after his name on a title-page which 
can spare space for such a superfluity as 
“ the late ” before it. No one will learn 
from the volume that the Addresses are 
those delivered by him as President-—an 
oversight which remains in its way ns 
monumental as anything else in tho 
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“MISDIRECTED INDUSTRY.” 

JPereicard, the Saxon Patriot. By Lieut.- 

General Harward. (Elliot Stock.) 

This book furnishes a woful example of 
misdirected industry. Had the author 
been content to try his hand upon a tale 
of Hereward’s forest life, or even (since he 
appears to have a pretty knack of versify¬ 
ing) upon a rhymed romance or Lay of 
Hereward, he would at least have been 
putting his powers to a simple and ready 
test; success might have followed, while, at 
the worst, sympathy would have attended 
the failure of a modest man. But now, by- 
posing as an adept in the science and 
principles of historic research—by coming 
forward as the critic, “armed at point exactly, 
cap-a-pie,” to challenge Prof. Freeman on 
that distinguished savant’s own ground—he 
has reduced to a minimum his chances of 
success, while incurring the certainty of 
ridicule in the all but inevitable event of 
failure. 

With the massive self-confidence which 
marks that many-sided master-of-all-trades, 
the “ modem Major - General,” General 
Harward has ventured to publish an elabo¬ 
rate monograph, designed at once to super¬ 
sede the “ prejudiced,” “ uncandid,” and 
“ superficial” account of Hereward given 
in Prof. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, and 
to serve as a corrective to that writer’s 
“fulsome glorification of the Conqueror.” 
On the preparation of this monograph the 
author has, it is evident, bestowed a world 
of pains. This being so, it becomes anything 
but a welcome duty to have to say of the 
result — It is but lost labour ! And yet 
how futile this prodigality of toil has 
been the roader will at once understand 
when he learns that one may search from 
beginning to end of the work without find¬ 
ing the one indispensable pre-requisite to 
all effective historical criticism—namely, a 
catalogue raisonni of the authorities, wherein 
the legendary shall be duly distinguished 
from the trustworthy sources, and the proper 
degree of credit severally assigned (so far 
as may be) to each of tho latter. 

Nor is it merely that no classified list of 
authorities is included in these pages, but 
that the author himself, apparently, does 
not even suspect the need of any such appa¬ 
ratus. How, indeed, should he, seeing that 
without it he has produced an undeniable 
quarto ? Nay, anything like a strict scrutiny 
of documents on the part of others seems to 
try his patience. Thus, with reference to 
the so-called “ false Ingulf,” he writes some¬ 
what peevishly : “ Critics have established 
the fact to their own content [not, it may be 
presumed, to General Harward’s] that the 
record of Croyland ” is a forgery of the four¬ 
teenth century. “ But surely something can 
be gained from it ? ” And he suits the action 
to the word by proceeding silently to incor¬ 
porate in his narrative the contents of this late 
legendary record. Had General Harward, 
then, while composing the Life of his 
eponymous hero, no standard or criterion of 
any sort—no inward sense of likelihood 
even, “ situated perhaps in the pit of the 
stomach or in the pineal gland”—to guide 
his judgment in the selection of par¬ 


ticulars? Undoubtedly he had. Careless 
or ignorant of the ordinary canons of his¬ 
toric credibility, he .yet possessed, though he 
knew it not, a sensitive divining-rod which 
determined his choice and rejection of 
details. And this divining-rod was neither 
more nor less than his pride of lineage, 
which—when once his direct descent from 
Hereward had been assumed — steadily 
prompted him to include all details tending 
to exalt the status or magnify the deeds or 
character of his ancestor, as well as, con¬ 
versely, to reject all particulars of an oppo¬ 
site import. If anyone finds it hard to 
conceive how the mere satisfaction of the 
author’s egoism could ever usurp unawares 
the functions of a historic test—how family 
sentiment could over oome to serve as a 
touchstone severing fact from fiction — 
lie has yet to consider fully the enormous 
power wielded by covert feeling in un¬ 
consciously moulding and mollifying our 
beliefs. 

The Life written under such conditions is 
just what we might have anticipated—a 
strange tissue of history, legend, and guess¬ 
work inextricably interwoven. The narra¬ 
tive flows smoothly along a channel of 
flexible conjecture, and—in the dearth of 
authenticated facts—is as free from collision 
or interruption as a plan for threading the 
stars together. 

Of Hereward the Outlaw it behoves the 
historian to write warily. His is a com¬ 
posite figure — three parts legend to one 
part history. He was probably a Lincoln¬ 
shire man, and we know from Domesday 
that he possessed four bovates of land at 
Loctone. He also held, for a time, the 
lands of Crowland Abbey, under Abbot 
Ulfcytel; but failing to maintain the terms 
agreed on he was ejected, and his holding 
given to Oger the Breton. According to 
the false Ingulf, and another legendary 
source, Hereward was the son of Leofric of 
Bourne; but this account of his origin does 
not satisfy General Harward, who, on the 
authority of a pedigree-spinner of the fifteenth 
century, maintains that his hero was a son 
of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, a younger 
brother of Alfgar, Earl of East Mercia, 
and uncle to Edwin and Morcar! It is 
much to be regretted that Sir Henry Ellis 
should have countenanced this absurd in¬ 
vention. But General Harward will not rest 
content with this: he stoutly maintains that 
Hereward was akin to King Edward the 
Confessor himself! He is “full of belief,” 
and instead of “corking it up”—as George 
Colman once bade Bozzy do under similar 
circumstances—he suffers it to overflow in 
this unlucky monograph! We had intended 
adding a word to show how complete is the 
dearth of evidence in support of General 
Harward’s claim to be directly descended 
from his hero, but, on second thoughts, we 
desist. Why rob the gallant author of that 
which not enriches us, and leaves him poor 
indeed ? His studied decrial of the Norman 
conquerors—of Ivo de Taillebois in especial, 
“ a wood-tax gatherer by trade who called 
himself Count of Anjou ! ”—and his naif 
exaltation of Saxon prowess at the expense 
of the “ skipping Frenchman,” strike us 
as quite delicious samples of schoolboy 
| braggadocio. 


AN AUTHOR MAIQR.fl LUI. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton: an Autobiography, 

and Memoir by his Wife. (Seeley & Co.) 

To the large circle to whom his literary 
works made the name of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton familiar, the personality of this 
writer would be considered to be that 
of one enjoying his subject and working 
under the most felicitous conditions. 
Even to those of us who knew him 
by meetings at Private Yiews or at a 
pleasant dinner at the Garrick Club, where, 
if anywhere, one’s inner mind would dis¬ 
lay itself, the estimate would not be very 
ifferent. He was by such regarded as a 
man who had been fortunate in exploiting, 
or perhaps rather reviving at the right 
moment, the cult of etching; who had 
enjoyod life in his painter’s camp in the 
Highlands; who edited the Portfolio, in an 
easygoing fashion, far away at his retreat 
in France; who had the happy knack of 
conciliating, and being employed by, a 
couple of publishing houses of the first 
rank at the same moment; and of being 
an indifferent performer with the needle, 
and very much the reverse with his pen. 

It would surely have been far better for 
everybody if these impressions had been 
allowed to continue, and we are surprised 
that his friends have not seen the wisdom of 
so doing. Perhaps they had no choice, for a 
biography had been for some years previous 
to Mr. Hamerton’s death determined upon 
by him, his excuse being that two or three 
well-meaning friends had selected him as a 
subject for their pens, and in order to 
circumvent them he had determined to 
write his own biography. 

With this intent he set about the task, 
and two hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages, which form the first portion of tho 
volume before us, bring us only to the 
twenty-fourth year of an as yet very unevent¬ 
ful life, interesting only to those outside his 
immediate connexions from the fact that he 
first of all aspired to be a poet, and that, so 
confident was he of his powers, that ho 
printed at his own risk two thousand 
copies of his first venture. The public 
responded by purchasing seven of them. 
He admitted that at this time he knew 
nothing about European art. 

The autobiography was discontinued by 
Hamerton some time before his death, 
having been carried only to the time of his 
marriage, and to a date when his career 
began so far as the public is concerned. The 
memoir which follows brings the work to a 
close in six hundred and fifty pages, and ai 
far too great length discloses a life which i- 
of interest more for its pathetic failures 
than aught else. Happy in his married life 
with one who worshipped and tended him. 
he was miserable in everything else. 
Failing to be a poet, he aspired to lie a 
painter, but neither the Academy nor the 
public would recognise him as such; then 
he wanted to be an etcher and to illustrate 
his own books, but publishers demurred t > 
this, and even his wife was not blind to hi- 
lack of the necessary qualifications in t’ii- 
respect. He longed to mix with hi- 
confreres in literature and art, but a 
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nervous malady so attacked him whenever 
he set foot in a railway carriage that for 
seven years in succession he was unable to 
pay what was practically a necessity to him 
in his occupation, namely, a visit to the 
Paris and London Exhibitions. He toiled 
on at a literary life, not from choice, but 
from the necessity of keeping a roof over 
his head, a roof which often leaked so 
badly that his children in the attics had to 
sleep in tents set up to keep the rain out. 
Finally, his bent turned towards novel 
writing; but even here he experienced 
nothing but disappointment. 

If the volume for these reasons has but 
a painful interest for readers, it cannot 
claim wide attention upon any other 
ground. It is true that Hamerton met 
with Tennyson, Browning, Stevenson, and 
George Eliot, but with none of these 
was his connexion an intimate one. An 
old stoiy concerning the first named is 
repeated, and we have Mrs. Hamerton’s 
impression as to the “ somehow plebeian 
shape of his hands.” Browning wrote 
courteous letters to him upon having a 
volume dedicated to him, and with Steven¬ 
son boating trips (in which Hamerton 
delighted) on French rivers were planned, 
but never came off. But this is practically 
all. Of London artists he saw singularly 
little, although he was here in the decade 
when they “complained of nothing but the 
too great prosperity of those days.” Au 
artist’s life, he tells us, was a princely one 
then; “and they dress, and live, and talk 
like gentlemen." 

No doubt the ear-excitation ceribrale to 
which we have already referred had much 
to do with his not attaining to greater 
celebrity than he did. He suffered from it 
in an unusual and most severe form, and it 
is perhaps the most remarkable trait in his 
character that he was able to make his 
literary work so complete, so interesting, 
and so varied, under such prohibitory 
circumstances. 


GREEK TRAGIC DRAMA. 

The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. By A. E. 

Haigh, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 

This is a book which it is hard to read 
with equanimity. Mr. Haigh acquired a 
well-deserved reputation some years ago by a 
learned dissertation on the archaeology of 
the Attic Theatre. His evil genius has 
apparently lured him on to a somewhat 
similar enterprise, in which archueology 
has proved but a broken reed to lean 
upon. So far as the archaeology goes, 
however, it is once more immaculate. 
Mr. Haigh has the history of the drama, 
from the primitive Dionysiac dithyramb 
to the Council of Trullo, at his fingers’ 
ends; he has been indefatigable in accu¬ 
mulating and discreet in sifting all that 
scholiasts, lexicographers, and inscriptions 
have to tell. We have no grudge against 
the scholiasts : they were dull pedants, but 
they are the sole repositories of much in¬ 
teresting information and some quaint 
stories. And Mr. Haigh has digested 
them into a lucid and comprehensive 


account of all that we could possibly want 
to know—or rather, all that we seem ever to 
have much chance of knowing—about the 
origins, chronology, biography, and anti¬ 
quities of the Greek tragic drama. From 
this purely academic and scholastic point 
of view the book is admirable. It is 
admirable, that is to say, so far as concerns 
Pratinas, Phrynichus, and Agathon. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is not Pratinas, Phrynichus, 
and Agathon that matter. The real signifi¬ 
cance of the serious Attic stage lies, for us, 
wholly in that 

“ tragic triad of immortal fames 
Aischulos, Sophokles, Euripides.” 

And it is here that Mr. Haigh’s failure is 
stupendous and complete. He had his 
subject; the three mightiest names of the 
mightiest drama the world has known. He 
had his opportunity; to throw off formidas 
and to give a fresh vital interpretation of 
the three in their individuality and in their 
conjoint domination over the drama of all 
after times. One would have thought it 
impossible to write a dull book on such a 
subject. But Mr. Haigh has succeeded. 
Only in academic circles, one feels sure, 
would anyone have dared to undertake 
such a task without the faintest glimmer of 
qualification beyond his purely technical 
scholarship, without any adequate know¬ 
ledge of cognate literatures, without any 
conception of what, outside the doors of the 
lecture-room, the world has by this time 
learnt to require of a critic. Mr. Browning 
has left us a magnificent reading of the man 
Euripides in his “ Balaustion’s Adventure ” 
and his “ Aristophanes’ Apology.” A com¬ 
petent critic would surely have put this read¬ 
ing, for assent or refutation, in the forefront 
of his treatment of the subject. Mr. Haigh 
barely alludes to it. Browning was not a 
scholiast or a don, and therefore, we sup¬ 
pose, his views are negligible. 

Mr. Haigh’s style is lifelessly correct 
and drab with Latinisms; not the wise 
Latinisms, coloured and sonorous, that 
reward the dexterous artist with so rich 
an embroidery upon his homespun Saxon, 
but all the inert, futile derivatives of 
common tread—poor, pallid words, dry as 
remainder biscuit, after their many tarings 
to and fro since the Restoration. “ Com¬ 
mence” for “begin,” and “frequently” 
for “often,” and “retain” for “keep”— 
that is the kind of thing. 

These frigid excursuses on the language 
and the versification, the plots and the 
characters, the “ moral and religious ideas,” 
and the “social and political opinions” 
—are they not like a medical student de¬ 
monstrating on the muscles of the Melian 
Aphrodite? If this—this, and not Mr. Pater’s 
l'lato and Platonism —is really representative 
of the way literature is taught at Oxford, 
then we can only say that we regret the 
existence of the new English School. For 
what is education if it is not stimulus ? 
And of stimulus there is a thousand times 
more in any one of Dr. Verrall’s heresies 
than in all the orthodoxy of Mr. Haigh. 
Dr. Verrall is so clever that at times he 
becomes a screaming farce, but we feel sure 
that not even his best friends would call 
him a Dryasdust. 


THE FORGOTTEN ISLES. 

The Forgotten Isles. Impressions of Travel 

in the Balearic Isles, Corsica, and Sardinia. 

By Gaston Vuillier. Translated by Frederic 

Breton. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

So long as the memory of the “ Corsican 
Tyrant ” endures the island which gave him 
birth may hardly be classed among things 
forgotten. Napoleonic reminiscence and tales 
of the vendetta are part of literature, and 
have given us a spurious sense of intimacy 
with tilings Corsican. Far otherwise is it 
with the Balearic Isles and Sardinia. Un¬ 
visited, we may say neglected, by the rest of 
Europe, the inhabitants have preserved intact 
all those usages and attributes which go to 
constitute national individuality; and thus 
offer a rich and almost virgin field to the 
observant traveller. 

Unloss M. Vuillior’s cheery buoyancy of 
spirit endows him with glasses of too roseate 
hue, it would be difficult to find a country in 
which to spend a few months more delight¬ 
fully than Majorca, Minorca, and Ivizu. Given 
a people of Castillian courtesy, to whom 
hospitality is almost a religion ; in house 
and person cleanly, measured even by Dutch 
standards of cleanliness; a country of rare 
beauty and great historical interest, and a 
climate worthy of the latitude; and the too 
plentiful mosquito, which the author pillories 
as the only drawback, may be tolerated with 
a good grace. M. Vuillier’s freshness of 
outlook, keen observation, and ready sym¬ 
pathy give him wide range of interest. He 
does not go far below the surface, it is true; 
he touches lightly, but with deft sufficiency, 
on the dry bones of history, painting in, as 
it were, a background for the mass of socio¬ 
logical lore he acquired. It is this wealth 
of detail regarding curious customs, cere¬ 
monies, and beliefs which invests his book 
with its great charm and value. If one 
aspect of sociology claimed morespecial atten¬ 
tion than another, it was the Balearic modes 
of courtship and marriage. In Iviza, one 
of the smaller isles, for example, it is the 
custom for a young man who desires to pay 
his attentions to a maid to hurry softly up 
behind her and discharge his carbine or 
musket into the ground at her feet. It is a 
point of honour with the lady to betray no 
emotion at this very startling salutation, 
though the swain is at pains to take her by 
surprise. Betrothal among these people 
is apparently much more important than 
completion of the marriage contract; indeed, 
the religious ceremony and civil ordinances 
are frequently postponed until after the first 
child is born. If, however, the man dies 
before the prescribed but delayed cere¬ 
monies have been performed, no social 
disability attaches to either widow or child. 

The book is copiously and beautifully 
illustrated. M. Yuillier’s pictures are not 
all of equal merit, but those which represent 
types and costumes are entitled to the 
highest praise; their refinement and vigour 
are remarkable; and happy indeed is the 
artist in his engraver. 

Mr. Breton’s translation is exceedingly 
good, though we notice some trifling errors. 
“ Make a service ” is hardly English, and he 
uses “ homely.” in the sense of “ homelike.” 

He would also have rendered a service had 
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he dispensed with the very short paragraphs 
the author affects; until one grows ac¬ 
customed to them “ sentence paragraphs ” 
are irritating. 


The Charm, and other Drawing-Room Plage. 

By Walter Besant and Walter H. Pollock. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The drawing-room play is hedged about 
with so many bounds as to be almost an 
impossibility. The action must not be com¬ 
plicated, because an alcove does not lend 
itself to variety of stage effect; the dialogue 
must not be subtle, because the audience 
consists mainly of mothers and chaperons; 
the whole must be artificial, because the 
attempt of drawing-room actors to express 
natural emotion is apt to end in the 
grotesque. Sir Walter Besant and Mr. 
Pollock have grappled bravely with their 
problem. Some idea of the difficulties 
they have had to contend with may be 
gathered from the fact that in one place 
they have thought fit to append the follow¬ 
ing note : “ If the lady who plays Madeleine 
objects to firearms, she can draw a dirk, 
conceal it, get nearer to Mehee while Georges 
surrenders, and stab Mehee.” Whether the 
result of their joint labours may be regarded 
as literature is, perhaps, hardly a fair 
question ; it should, at any rate, be a boon 
to enterprising hostesses. So far as we can 
judge without the aid of a rehearsal, tho 
plays are with one exception quite practical. 
This exception is The Spy, for, apart from 
Madeleine’s possible disinclination to fire¬ 
arms, we do not think that explosions and 
Bacchanalian choruses are quite within the 
drawing-room plane. You cannot, in fact, 
get amateurs to roister. On tho other hand, 
in some of the other plays the authors have 
perhaps been a little too insipid in sentiment. 
The most effective as well as the most 
original piece in the book is Loved I not 
Honour More. Here they have let themselves 
go a little more, without, we think, exceed¬ 
ing the limits of actors of average amateur 
capacity. In most cases the endings are 
a weak point. The Shrinking Shoe, for 
instance, which plainly required a third 
short act, is huddled up lamentably into two. 


John Webster's The Duchess of Ma/fi. Edited 

by C. Vaughan, M.A. “The Temple 

Dramatists.” (Dent.) 

This little volume is done after the manner 
of Mr. Israel Gollanez’s meritorious and suc¬ 
cessful Temple Shakespeare. It is pleasantly 
printed without red lines, and if slipped 
into the pocket should beguile the tedium 
of a railway journey. Prof. Vaughan’s 
preface gives the necessary account of what 
little we know about Webster and his play, 
together with some very just and useful 
criticism. Herein, of course, he follows in 
the lines of Charles Lamb, whose passage 
on the subject is perhaps his masterpiece 
of appreciation. We must quote it for the 
beauty of the thing, and because it is the 
ultimate word upon Webster: 

“ To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul 
to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can 
l)ear, to wean and weary a life till it is ready to 
drop and then step in with mortal instruments 


.to take its last forfeit: this only a Webster 
can do. Writers of an inferior genius may 
‘ upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,’ but 
they cannot do this. They mistake quantity 
for quality, they ‘ terrify babes with painted 
devils,’ but they know not how a soul is capablo 
of being moved ; their terrors want dignity, 
their affrightments are without decorum.” 

Of tho play itself little need be said; it 
contains the magnificent “ Cover her face ; 
mine eyes dazzle; she died young.” We 
would suggest to Prof. Vaughan and his 
fellow editors that, as their series is 
one for the general public, it might be 
worth while to prefix to the text a brief 
argument of the action. It would only take 
a page, and the general public can hardly be 
expected to find its way unaided through 
the intricacies of an Elizabethan plot. 


Medicine and Kindred Arts in the Plays of 
Shakespeare. By Dr. John Moyes 
(Maclohoso.) 

This posthumous work is based upon a 
thesis offered by the writer for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine of Glasgow. It is an 
admirable and well-arranged summary of 
the subject, written from the professional 
standpoint, and with an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the physiology and therapeutics of 
Shakespeare’s time. References to insanity 
are alone excluded, as having already been 
fully dealt with by Dr. Bucknill and others. 
As a matter of fact, much the same ground 
has been covered by a series of articles in 
the German Shakespeare Society’s Year¬ 
book, but the present book will doubtless 
be found useful by the many Shakespeare 
scholnrs who do not, when they can help it, 
read German. We could, at times, have 
wished Dr. Moyes more of tho saving grace 
of humour, for he is apt to put things in a 
way which provokes the risible faculties. 
Thus : “ Pruritus, and its relief by scratching, 
are turned to good use, as where Caius 
Marcius in Coriolanus, coming upon the 
clamorous and discontented citizens, asks— 

“ What’s the matter, you dissentious rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Moke yourselves scabs.’ ” 

Or thus : “ The advantages of an occasional 
abstinence from flesh meat are illustrated 
in Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who says, 
‘ Methinks sometimes I have no more wit 
than a Christian or an ordinary man has: 
but I am a great eater of beef, and I believe 
that does harm to my wit.’ ” It is a mistake 
to write too much in the bedside manner. 
Dr. Finlay son, who edits the book, has 
added a good bibliography. 


The Private Life of the Renaissance Florentines. 
By Dr. Guido Biagi. (Florence: Bem- 
porad. London: Fisher Unwin.) 

Here is a reprint, done in Florence, of an 
essay which originally appeared in Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine. It is rather a sketch than 
a detailed study, but full of interest. 
Largely it is concerned with the great 
increase of wealth which was due to the 
Florentine commerce of the fourteenth 
century, with the wild extravagances in 
dress and fashion which were the result, 
and with the sumptuary laws which were 


devised to check them. These laws failed, 
as they always do, but they were a protest 
on behalf of simpler manners and austerer 
morals. Donna Francesca, the wife of 
Lantozzo di Uberto degli Albizi, of the 
parish of San Pietro Maggiore, ventured to 
wear 

“ a black mantle of raised cloth; the ground is 
yellow, and over it are woven birds, parrots, 
butterflies, white and red roses, and many 
figures in vermilion and green, with pavilions 
and dragons, and yellow and black letters and 
trees, and many other figures of various 
colours—the whole lined with cloth in hues of 
black and vermilion.” 

This dainty garment was taken from her, 
sequestrated, and stamped with the official 
seal of lead, bearing half a lily and half a 
cross. Poor thing, it must have gone to 
her heart! The reprint is enriched with 
numerous illustrations, some from Politian’s 
Commentarium, others—and these the most 
interesting—from miniatures. In one the 
Virgin plays a harp above; beneath, two 
cherubs keep watch and ward over a giraffe. 
This giraffe was a present from the Sultan 
of Babylonia to Lorenzo dei Medici. It was 
immensely popular, and was paraded from 
convent to convent to satisfy the curiosity of 
the nuns. “ It died on the 2nd January' 
1489,” says the chronicler, “and everybody 
lamented it, for it was such a beautiful 
animal.” 


The Education of Children at Rome. By 
George Clarke, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In this little treatise, originally written as 
a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Colorado, 
the author writes in clear and sometimes 
amusing manner of the life of the Homan 
schoolboy, which was surprisingly like that 
of the schoolboy of to-day. He played 
truant and feigned illness on occasion 
(Persius used to rub his eyes with olive oil 
in order to assume the appearance of illness, 
though we somewhat doubt his success); 
he sat upon forms, while his master sat in 
a chair upon a dais; he learned reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and, when he was 
naughty, he was caned on the hand, or 
in extreme cases was swished, as we may 
learn from a fresco discovered at Hercu¬ 
laneum. Dr. Clarke has thoroughly digested 
his authorities, and has made ample use of 
the Institutes of Quintilian (tho firat Roman 
teacher who received a salary from the 
State). This small work will be found 
useful by' the student who does not read 
German; for, with the exception of a work 
on Pre-Christian Education, by Dr. S. S. 
Laurie, which appeared last year, we know 
of no English writer who has collected the 
scattered allusions to the subject from 
classical authors. The student has been 
hitherto dependent on the somewhat pon¬ 
derous works of German scholars—of which 
there are enough and to spare—or on the 
excursus on education in Becker’s Gulins 
so excellently rendered by Mr. Metcalfe. 
Certainly Prof. Becker left no source of 
information unexplored, and Dr. Clarke is 
deeply indebted to his German predecessor 
for his material; but Dr. Clarke has dressed 
his material in more attractive fashion. 
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Poems of Henry Vaughan. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

C AN you figure to yourself your talk 
had you lived some half way through 
the seventeenth century ? It is an Oxford 
tavern, conceive; a party of you, beruffed 
wits of the University, debate between your 
cups the State troubles, and degrees in the 
academes of Oxford or Apollo; while the 
drawer varies your converse with such 
lyrical interbreathings as “A pint of sack 
in the Moon ; look to the gentlemen in the 
Star! ” You talk of Jonson, the king of 
a day gone by; of Fletcher, who has just 
passed away, a reverend relic. Among his 
fellow stars you single out Randolph, and 
praise that fine poet’s Amyntas. The Time- 
to-Be, overhearing you, opens its eyes. 
But you go on to the living great; you talk 
of the ingenious and sparkling Mr. Cowley; 
Cleveland is a star of the first magnitude; 
and one young man puts in a special word 
for the splendid genius of Cartwright. 
(“Not a word of Crashaw!” says the 
listening Time-to-Be.) Cartwright, says the 
young man, has those grand miracles which 
deify the old world’s writings. Not a lino 
in him offends by flashes or obscurity. You 
all assent; for are you not in the foremost 
files of criticism, or can you see the lifted 
eyebrows of the Future ? Or what would that 
young man say if it were told him that his 
fame should one day trample on Cartwright’s, 
and shine down many Randolphs ? For he 
is Henry Vaughan, whose poems have now 
been added, in two charming volumes, to the 
Muses’ Library of Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen; and this picture of contemporary 
judgment is drawn from his own verse. It 
was the day of the minor poet then, as 
now. Cowley overshadowed a lesser swarm. 
There was the dainty negligence of Suckling, 
the weaker grace of Carew; but there were 
also the Cartwrights and Clevelands—pinch¬ 
beck Herricks and flat Cowleys, whose 
gingerade was yet taken for champagne by 
men of genius; and it is to be feared 
Crashaw was better esteemed by Cowley 
than by Cowley’s admirers. Young 
Vaughan’s own University poetry took the 
prevalent cast—love lyrics as thin as Cleve¬ 
land’s, imitations of Donne akin to modern 
imitations of Browning, the crabbed rugged¬ 
ness caught without the genius. Nor does 
the later volume, Olor Iscanus, please us 
much better, in spite of a vein of nature 
in the opening poem. The influence of 
Herbert converted both his life and his 
poetry; and his religious poems contain 
Vaughan’s real claim to fame. 

It is a delightful edition in which he has 
at last been given to his admirers; print 
and paper excellent, the format charming 
without pretentiousness, and the whole 
enhanced by facsimile title pages from the 
original editions of 8ilex Seintillans and 
'Xhalia Rediviva. Mr. E. K. Chambers has 
not only admirably performed an editor’s 
duty, but by the “ Biographical Notes ” pre¬ 
fixed to the second volume has supplemented 
the introductory memoir in such a fashion 


that readers have here all that can be 
gathered regarding the poet. He has also 
given some interesting particulars of Henry’s 
brother Thomas—famous as an alchemical 
writer. The introduction is by Mr. H. C. 
Beeching, himself a poet; and is not only 
lucid in biographical detail, but a delicate 
and exhaustive criticism of Vaughan. It is 
interesting to learn, on the authority of Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, that the resemblance between 
Wordsworth’s great Ode and passages in 
Vaughan — notably his poem “The Re¬ 
treat ”—is not accidental. A copy of 8ilex 
Seintillans was in the sale catalogue of 
Wordsworth’s library. On the relation 
between Vaughan and Herbert Mr. Beeching 
is discriminating. That he was influenced 
by Herbert is certain, and in his notes to 
the first volume Mr. Chambers has collated 
all the resemblances between the two poets. 
But he is essentially original. Mr. Beeching 
phrases the matter in a quotation from Mr. 
Simeox: Herbert was an ascetic, Vaughan 
a mystic. Herbert deals with conduct, 
Vaughan “ harkens what the inner spirit 
sings.” Herbert, as Mr. Beeching furthor 
remarks, is infinitely superior in form; 
except, we might add, in a poem or two 
where the inner feeling has been strong 
enough to create its own form in Vaughan. 
We might further say that Herbert is the 
more level poet of the two ; there is a much 
greater proportion of remarkable poems in 
his Temple than in 8 ilex Seintillans. 
Vaughan writes after the Wordsworthian 
fashion of pouring out all that comes, and 
as it comes; with the result—lot us say out¬ 
right—that, after Vaughan, Wordsworth 
seems by comparison a blossoming paradise. 
Vaughan, Mr. Beeching confesses, is “very 
much the poet of fine lines and stanzas, of 
imaginative intervals.” Alas! and there is 
much interval. So much, that Mr. Beeching 
has performed the feat of quoting in his 
introduction the greater part of what is truly 
magical in the more scattered lines. For 
here is the poet’s recompensing lead over 
Herbert. When he does strike home, it is 
to the heart of the thing uttered; the line 
penetrates, haunts, reveals, suggests, is 
magical as Wordsworth is magical. It may 
be Celtic; but if so, Wordsworth was Celtic. 
Let us quote “ Corruption,” because it is 
one of the few tilings Mr. Beeching has not 
quoted : 

“ Sure, it was so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone and earth; 

He shined a little, and by those weak rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth. 

He saw heaven o’er his head, and knew from 
whence 

He came condemned hither. . . . 

Nor was heaven cold unto him; for each day 
The valley or the mountain 

Afforded visits, and still paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain. 

Angels lay leiger here; each bush and cell, 
Each oak and highway, knew them ; 

Walk but the fields, or sit down at some well, 
And he was sure to view them.” 

For touches like these one can traverse 
wastes of frigid ingenuity or absolute com¬ 
monplace, and metres like chopped stones. 
And there are some half-dozen poems en¬ 
tirely, or all but entirely, exquisite. Such 


is “The Night,” in which Mr. Beeching 
justly calls the last stanza sublime : 

“ There is in God, some say, 

A deep but dazzling darkness; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 

O for that Night! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim! ” 

A little more like that, and Vaughan would 
not be a minor poet, or have waited for this 
admirable edition, editor, and introducer to 
put him in the hands of the general reader. 
With much else that is exquisite to quote, 
it renders further quotation an anti-climax. 
A poet of sparse beauties, needing much 
patience; but "where he does strike, like 
lightning, he leaves you vibrant. An 
affluent of the river Wordsworth, but here 
seen to be himself no insignificant stream; 
having that sense of the invisible in nature 
which lifts him, at seasons, into a serene 
air beyond a touch of art. This is the 
edition in which his lovers (may they 
multiply!) will wish to have him. 


Ballads and Songs. By William Makepeace 

Thackeray. With Illustrations by H. M. 

Brock. (Cassells.) 

The interest of the ballads and these songs 
is this—that Thackeray wrote them. In 
themselves they are little enough—trifles 
tossed off at odd moments for odd purposes, 
and never intended for separate and solemn 
publication. Yet we make them most 
heartily welcome, if only for the company 
they keep—Mr. Brock’s illustrations. These 
are creations rather; for they surpass the 
letterpress in life and spirit.. It would be 
impossible to imagine anything better than 
the drawings that fly with “The Flying 
Duke,” and dance at “The P. & 0. Ball,” 
and sail with “The Three Sailors.” If 
only Michael Angelo Titmarsh could have 
lived to see them ! 


The Bream of Mr. H— 


the Herbalist. 

By Hugh Miller, F.R.S.E. (Blackwood.) 

Another attempt to breathe life into the dry 
bones of geological science is before us. But 
that it contains better knowledge and better 
imagination, it reminds one of Jules Veme’s 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth. The 
scene of the dream is a forest of the 
Carboniferous epoch, filled with stupendous 
vegetation and inchoate animal life. The 
descriptions are vigorous and picturesque. 
Our fancy is particularly taken by the 
moon—a moon still alive and burning—of 
the period: 

“ Soon it was sagging big on the horizon— 
bigger than any moon of harvest-time, and 
redder than moons in the time of eclipse. I 
saw with wonder that it was mottled all over 
with flaming points and small jets of fire; also 
there was a glow of fire in places round its 
edgqg, the reason of which I have since seen to 
be this, that the volcanoes that now stretch 
their dead shadows over its deserts were here 
awake and blazing. I watched the wonder 
arise like a brazen targo set with flaming 
jewels.” 

It is rather a blow to be told in a note 
that there is some doubt whether the moon 
was not as much burnt out in the Car¬ 
boniferous epoch as itjsinow. 
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A TALE OF THE MUTINY. 

On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Annie 
Steel. (William Heinemann.) 

RS. STEEL’S new story has been 
sj highly praised already (vide 
press notices passim, as quoted in the 
advertisements) that if it were merely 
for the sake of a change one would be 
inclined to draw attention to its weak¬ 
nesses. There is a danger, we hope it is no 
more, that a somewhat uncritical admira¬ 
tion for the work of the clever lady who 
has now come to be spoken of as the 
“ female Rudyard Kipling ” may do harm 
both to the authoress and her public. The 
description is neither elegant nor correct, 
for Mrs. Steel’s resemblance to Mr. Kipling 
begins and ends in the fact that both write 
about India from intimate personal know¬ 
ledge; and that the resemblance should 
strike both critics and public so forcibly is a 
remarkable sign of the novelty with which 
this inside handling of Indian subjects came 
upon the masses in whose name our great 
dependency is ruled. Is it too much to 
express a fear that Mrs. Steel has been 
tempted by this reception to imagine that she 
has a mission to inform the British public 
about the true history of India ? In her latest 
book, at any rate, the element of history 
seems to us entirely to overbalance the 
fiction. We hasten to say that so far as the 
facts are concerned they are admirably por¬ 
trayed. Mrs. Steel’s capacity as a historian 
of the Indian Mutiny is undeniable; she is 
soaked through and through with know¬ 
ledge of the environment in which she sets 
her story; she is no partisan, and her hero- 
worship is combined with justice. But, after 
all, fiction is fiction. It is with some appre¬ 
hension that the present writer, who was one 
of the first to call attention to the power and 
beauty of those short sketches of Mrs. 
Steel’s which came out anonymously in 
Macmillan'8, sees the authoress compelled to 
begin her new story with a preface insisting 
on its historical accuracy, and explaining 
that it intended to be “history” as well as 
“ story.” In her own criticism, that in such 
an attempt she will “probably fail in either 
aim,” Mrs. Steel seems to us to be a better 
critic of herself than most authors are. It 
is not from a novelist that we want 
“ every incident scrupulously exact, even 
to the date, the hour, the scene, the very 
weather.” It is not for the writer of 
fiction to boast that “I have not allowed 
the actors in the great tragedy to say a word 
regarding it which is not to be found in the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, or in their own 
writings.” Let the “ local colour ” be 
correct, by all means. But we make a 
fetish of realism if such restrictions are put 
upon what in its essentials is an imaginative 
art. “ The account of the sham court at 
Delhi,” says Mrs. Steel, “ did not need a 
single touch of fancy in the presentment.” 
What a singularly humiliating confession 
this statement should be, if it were true! 
In point of fact, as all writers of picturesque 
history know, it cannot be literally true. 
It would only mean that the fauey of one 


writer was adopted by another; and when 
that other is herself an artist in fiction, the 
result, if faithfully pursued, would be a 
literary calamity. Not so do the great 
artists use history, as Scott in Icanlioe or 
George Meredith in Vittoria. They learn 
its uses and its limitations. The test of the 
historian is his accuracy; but the critic must 
test Mrs. Steele as a novelist, not by her 
descriptions of the real scenes of the Indian 
Mutiny, nor by her clever transcriptions of 
the chronicles, but by the human beings 
and human characters which she invents, 
the passions and ideas with which she 
invests them, by the play of her creative 
talent round the creatures of her imagination 
as they move through the world which she 
has chosen as their environment, and by 
her capacity for making an artistic unity 
out of the variety of circumstances. It is 
in this respect that On the Face of the Waters 
is weak. The desire to tell the whole 
history of the siege of Delhi has interfered 
seriously with the human interest in the 
story. Up to p. 210 there is a definite 
lot in the relations between Major Erlton, 
is wife, and his mistress. But when Mrs. 
Gissing falls the first of the women victims 
at Delhi, Mrs. Steel violently removes the 
whole moral situation to which she seemed 
to be working up—removes it just at the 
climax, when Mrs. Erlton leams that 
another woman is to be a mother by her 
husband, in a scene which, till its natural 
sequel is ruthlessly cut off, is full of promise 
for the working out of a most interesting 
problem of life. Alice Gissing is certainly 
the most human of the characters in this 
story. Her relations with Erlton, whose wife 
is represented at first as bound to him by the 
nominal tie only, are described with rare and 
even audacious sympathy ; and when this 
chain of circumstance is abruptly snapped 
there is nothing to take its place. The final 
two hundred pages, one half of the book, 
have no real human interest, except the 
historical one. Mrs. Steel apparently in¬ 
tended the relations between Jim Douglas 
and Mrs. Erlton to supply it, but the 
sympathy of the reader is not aroused. 
Their adventures in the town in hiding, 
while the Mogul reigns in Delhi, and the 
British troops are besieging it from the 
Ridge, are most brilliantly narrated; but 
they are the adventures of isolated beings, 
both of them as bloodless as any men or 
women could be in such a situation; and 
Mrs. Steel evidently felt the mechanical 
aspect of their union after Major Erlton’s 
death, when she relegated it to an appendix. 
This division of the story into two parts— 
one dealing with Alice Gissing and Major 
Erlton, and the other with Mrs. Erlton and 
Jim Douglas—deprives it of unity, which is 
not adequately attained by the part played 
by Dougins in both portions, what unity 
tho volume has is given by its history of 
the siege of Delhi, and to say this is to 
praise Mrs. Steel the historian at the expense 
of Mrs. Steel the novelist. 

While we maintain that a great novel is 
not to be composed by giving an historical 
background to several brilliantly interwoven 
episodes, it must be admitted that Mrs. 
Steel does give us of her best in the way 
of episode in On the Face of the Waters, i 
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All that relates to the natives, whether to 
the Sepoys, or the Court, or the town, is 
admirable; and the sketches of British 
military and civil life are absolutely con¬ 
vincing. Mrs. Steel sees detail every¬ 
where, and records it minutely; but she is 
full of humanity, in the broader sense, and 
can give us the mysticism of the Oriental as 
faithfully as the easy-going morality of the 
Anglo-Indian. Each incident, almost each 
chapter, is a picture by itself, revealing an 
extraordinary wealth of descriptive power, 
and a masterly insight into character. The 
disappointment is that, with so much that is 
brilliant by itself, the book as a whole 
finally lacks the intense interest which 
would be expected. But Mrs. Steel is so 
exceptionally gifted, that we shall hope to 
see her shake off the disintegrating tendency 
which has so fatally pursued some of our 
best writers of sketches and short stories. 

A Child of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. 

(Methuen.) 

Mk. Akthub Morrison has drawn upon 
fresh material for this powerful and unequal 
story. It is a steep descent from the Mean 
Streets to the Jago, one to be indicated by 
a considerable deepening of the tints upon 
that lurid map of Mr. Charles Booth’s.. It 
means all the difference between respecta¬ 
bility as an ideal rarely attained to, and 
respectability as the memory of an ideal 
long ago forsaken. For in the Jago—“ for 
one hundred years the blackest pit in 
London ”—you touch the very bottom of the 
social scale, the ultimate dregs and off¬ 
scourings of humanity. Dealing thus as 
it now does with the extremes of filth and 
rapacity and cruelty, Mr. Morrison’s style 
has dropped something of its old effective¬ 
ness. Powerful it is still, and grimly 
humorous, and scrupulously faithful; but 
the quality of tragic restraint, so noticeable 
in tne earlier book, has hardly fair play 
among conditions where the sheerest fidelity 
of expression can only read like extra¬ 
vagance. Tragedy, indeed, is well-nigh 
impossible in the Jago, for want of that 
conflict between good and evil out of which 
tragedy essentially springs. There is no 
good, at these levels, to count for anything. 
We are bound to say that we think there 
are passages in Mr. Morrison’s book where 
the brutality exceeds the limits of art. The 
account, for instance, of the street fight 
between Sally Green and Norah Walsh is 
a thing which, like certain scenes in Le 
Debdcle, and one or two exceptional stories 
of Mr. Kipling’s, stirs not the imagination, 
but the gorge. Nevertheless, it is in many 
ways a book of extraordinary merit, for 
the remorseless vigour of the descriptions 
and for the dramatic power with whien the 
writer has conceived, entered into, and main¬ 
tained throughout the Jago point of view. 
To put this squalid record of robbery and 
murder as they are side by side with the 
Fagin and Bill Sykes scenes in Oliver Twist 
is to get an object lesson on the difference 
between the realistic and the romantic con¬ 
ceptions of fiction. Mr. Morrison’s genius, 
we think, is rather for the episodic than for 
the epic. The book would have held together 
better if attention had been concentrate! 
itized by VnkJtJV LC 
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throughout upon Dicky Perrott, ■who is 
admirably done, and not divided, as it is at 
the end, between him and his villainous 
father. Mr.Weech,the “fence,’’who“narks” 
and gets the reward of a “ nark,” is a crea¬ 
tion. Conscious that his picture is lacking 
in high lights, he has introduced an heroic 
parson, the Rev. Henry Sturt. But the 
Rev. Henry Sturt has as little to do in 
the book as he was able to do in the Jago, 
and his real function seems to be to afford 
an opportunity for Mr. Morrison to express 
his preference for the methods of the Church 
in the slums over those of General Booth or 
of Toynbee Hall. 


The Unjust Steward; or, the Minister's Debt. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. (Chambers.) 

We must confess to a sneaking fondness 
for many of Mrs. Oliphant’s stories. 
She began to write before the days when 
fiction became an art, and no doubt her 
conceptions of the possibilities and obliga¬ 
tions of her calling are, in comparison with 
modern lights, limited. Her grammar and 
the construction of her sentences are by no 
means always beyond reproach; yet for all 
this she has a well-bred, leisurely style of 
her own which does not suffer by contrast 
with the fireworks and the vulgarities of 
certain younger and more ambitious ladies. 
From time to time, too, she will give us a 
picture, generally of some shrewd notable old 
Scotch body, which lingers pleasantly in the 
memory. Her latest production, however, 
is distinctly disappointing. The situation 
suggested Lacks coherency and plausibility ; 
it will not, so to speak, work out, but is full 
of weak places, which remind us of nothing 
so much as of dropped stitches in an old 
lady’s knitting. The idea of the story is 
this: the Rev. Claud Buchanan, a minister 
at St. Rule, borrows £300 from an old friend, 
Mr. Anderson, for his children’s outfit in life. 
No paper passes, but in the event of Mr. 
Anderson’s death the minister is bound to 
declare tho loan to the executor. Mr. Ander¬ 
son docs die, soon and unexpectedly, for¬ 
giving by a clause in his will all debts due 
to him of less than £100. After meditating 
on the parable of the unjust steward, the 
minister is tempted, and gives the executor 
to understand that what he has borrowed was 
only £50. The rest of the book is occupied 
with a study of his remorse and of his fear 
of detection by his own wife and children 
and by the defrauded heirs. Ultimately 
lie confesses, is laughed at by the executor 
for his pains, and apparently has a clear 
conscience ever after. We submit that the 
ending is a grotesque one. No executor 
could possibly have refused the offered 
restitution, and even if such a solution 
had been feasible, we can hardly suppose 
that it would have appeased the sensitive 
scruples of the minister and his wife. Then, 
again, we are irritated by the strain put on 
our credulity when we are asked to believe 
that the dishonest transaction was kept 
secret for the space of four years from the 
minister’s wife. She knew the amount of 
the debt, and we do not see how, as the 
story goes, she can have escaped hearing 
again and again the precise terms of Mr. 
Anderson’s will. These points make the 


whole story seem unreal, but the most 
serious weakness of all is a psychological 
one. We are convinced that the Rev. 
Claud Buchanan would not, ns a matter of 
fact, have behaved so. If Mrs. Oliphant 
wishes us to believe that ho did, she is 
bound to prove it; that is, she is bound 
to let us see how it came about, to put 
before us the mental processes which led 
up to so extraordinary an act, one so out 
of keeping with the man’s whole character. 
If she had tried to do this, we think she 
would have found that the temptation was 
inadequate. In any case, she has not done 
it, and therefore we decline to believe her 
accusation, just as we should decline to 
believe, except upon evidence, a similar 
accusation against any clergyman of irre¬ 
proachable reputation among our own 
acquaintance. The little love-story of which 
Mrs. Oliphant has thought it necessary to 
make an underplot is not particularly in¬ 
teresting ; but Johnny Wemvss, the fisher¬ 
man’s son, who is dosigned for the ministry, 
but prefers to become a naturalist, is well 
and sympathetically drawn. 


drawn. It is a fault of the book that the 
canvas is overcrowded with figures. The 
fatal necessity of filling three volumes may 
be in part resposible for this ; but the wholo 
of the large Armstrong family, except per¬ 
haps Eliza, is superfluous, and only serves 
to divert tho attention which ought to bo 
concentrated on the main action. The space 
so saved might well have been employed in 
working out with more patient elaboration 
the character of Rosalie Trelyon. So far as 
she goes she is finely wrought, but a little 
too much is left for the sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion to fill in. We want to know a little 
more about her before we can be convinced 
that she is quite plausible. As the book 
stands, wo are driven upon her tragedy with 
too little preparation, while the childhood of 
Eliza Armstrong, who is of very secondary 
importance, is as carefully studied as though 
she were to be the heroine. At first, indeed, 
we think sho is, and so the whole story gets 
a wrong perspective. If Miss Brooko had 
been an Italian scholar, sho would hardly 
have allowed one of her characters to speak 
of another as II Penserosa. 


Life the Accuser. By E. F. Brooke. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Miss Brooke’s new novel is a considerable 
advance upon A Superfluous Woman. It 
is not very well written throughout. The 
English is conceived, in places, rather in 
the tradition of the circulating library than 
in that of the great masters. But in the 
conception of the story, in the grasp of the 
characters and the situations, there is un¬ 
doubted power and notable promise. Miss 
Brooke takes her work seriously, and though 
you discern in her the undomoto of protest, 
she does not complicate her aim or (lull the 
point of her tragedy by turning it into a 
pamphlet. For a tragedy it is, a twofold 
tragedy: on the one side, that of an im¬ 
petuous full-blooded woman, who hurries 
herself into ruin through sheer force of 
vitality and want of discipline ; on the other, 
that of the man who sins consciously, or 
rather in wilful blindness, and is thus led to 
sot foot after foot upon the progressive path 
of degeneration. The scenes which nave 
probably cost the writer most pains, and 
which are in some ways the most original 
and striking, are those between Norman and 
Constantia Dayntree, after his infidelity and 
her accidental discovery of it. We do not 
feel sure that they are quite justifiable. They 
touch rather closely upon facts of sex which 
it is more usual to wrap up in silences and 
conventions. We by no means say that such 
subjects should never be treated, even in a 
novel; but we do say that, seeing how much 
there is in them to disturb and to disquiet, 
they should not be handled lightly, but should 
be left to those who can wield them with 
confidence and discretion. This rule has 
hardly been kept of late, and though there 
is nothing offensive in the way Miss Brooke 
deals with her theme, we are inclined to 
think that, until she had gained more 
experience, she might as well have left it 
alone. This criticism, however, only applies 
to a few pages, and need not be taken as 
detracting from the psychological skill with 
which both Norman and Constantia are 


A Gentleman's Gentleman. By Max Pember¬ 
ton. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

We are a little ashamed of the amusement 
which this book has caused us, for it is a 
veritable book of scoundrels, and the biggest 
scoundrel of the lot is the ostensible author— 
one Bigg, “ gentleman’s gentleman ” to Sir 
Nicholas Steele, who is hero to his own 
valet. Sir Nicholas is an Irish baronet, 
bankrupt in capital and in reputation—Her 
Majesty has found no further need for his 
services—and, attended by the trusty Bigg, 
whose only redeeming features are loyalty 
to his master and his remarkable literary 
gift, he picks up a living by such wits as 
whisky has spared him.- With all his 
faults—and he has little else to recommend 
him—Nicky Steele is an engaging com¬ 
panion. Together this pair of excellent 
scoundrels pass from Paris to Vienna, and 
from Vienna to St. Petersburg, eat and 
drink of the best, now making thousands by 
a coup, now at a shift for a sovereign. 
Their faith in the Providence which guards 
the improvident was fully justified, for in 
spite of their devious ways and questionable 
enterprises they end with a respectable com- 

C ‘ ice. There is no moral lesson in the 
, but plenty of diversion. Mr. Max 
Pemberton, however, forgets now and then 
that he is not really a valet. Unless we are 
mistaken, such gentlemen do not soliloquise 
“Oh Fortune, Fortune, what a slut you 


are 


! ” 


The Tides Ebb Out to the Night. Edited by 
Hugh Langley. (Henry.) 

This is the imaginary journal of a moderr, 
introspective, chloral-drinking, thoroughly 
selfish young man. It may be taken seriously 
or otherwise. As a “human document” 
it is valueless, being fiction, even if we had 
not already Obermann, Amiel and Marie 
Bashkirtseif. As a burlesque it does n< t 
compare favourably, even in brevity, with 
Mr. Street’s Autobiography of a Dog. 
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The Chariot of the Flesh. By Hedloy Peek. 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The hero of Mr. Peek’s romance is happily 
not the sort of man that we need he under 
any apprehension of meeting in our every¬ 
day existence. Alan Sydney had developed 
with infinite trouble a sixth sense, which 
enabled him to be conscious of the thoughts 
which were passing in other people’s minds, 
but which they themselves would often have 
died rather than expressed. The good taste 
of having a sixth sense does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Sydney, for he used it 
most mercilessly. He admitted, however, 
that the average man was as yet on too low 
a moral plane to bo able to use it exclusively 
for good. But so long as ho used his sixth 
sense for what he considered the good of 
any one, Mr. Sydney never hesitated to use 
it. A sixth sense, however, was only one of 
the many qualifications for our esteem which 
Mr. Peek’s hero possessed. He could not 
only leave his body, and visit any part of the 
world where he thought he might be of use 
and do good, but he could dissolve his body 
as well, so that not a trace of it remained, 
and reincarnate himself after he had reached 
his destination. The proceeding, perhaps, 
was not quite fair to the railway companies 
and the great ocean liners, but surely wo 
would ali do the same if we could. How 
often Mr. Sydney travelled to and from India 
we do not know, but if he had been com¬ 
pelled to go like an ordinary mortal it would 
have been a drain even upon his income, 
which was not less than £12,000 a year. 
At the present day we are afraid that a 
theosophical romance of this kind stands 
little chance of being treated seriously ; the 
absurdity of it is too patent for a matter-of- 
fact race which has conquered the greater 
part of the world without setting at nought 
the law of gravitation, 


The Final War. By Loins Tracy. (C. A. 

Pearson.) 

Mn. Tracy takes in this hook an extremely 
optimistic view of the future of the Empire. 
Ho imagines a combination of France, 
Germany, and Russia against Great Britain 
in 1898, and describes the details of the 
deadly struggle with a certain amount of 
vigour and verisimilitude. To add to the 
realism of the picture he introduces such 
•nninent personages as the Kaiser, the Prince 
of Wales, Lord Wolseley, Lord Charles 
Berosford, and Dr. Jameson, while ambassa¬ 
dors, presidents, and ministers are as thick 
as thieves. In the end, by enrolling every 
ible-bodied man (which, by-the-way, is not 
“proscription,” as Mr. Tracy seems to think), 
by the invention of a new and deadly 
weapon, and with the aid of the United 
States, Great Britain licks creation, makes 
the Kaiser prisoner, and captures Paris. It 
must be confessed that Mr. Tracy takes 
somewhat heavy toll of the improbable, nor 
do we think his technical knowledge is quite 
equal to the strain imposed upon it. For 
example, thirty-six French and German 
battleships with gunboats and torpedo-boats 
attempt to land an enormous force at 
Worthing, and instead of taking the obvious 
precaution of first clearing tho Channel of the 


small fleet under Lord Charles Beresford, the 
enemies’ admirals bombard the Esplanade 
and nre held in check by tiro Mayor at the 
head of the volunteers! Then Lord Charles 
Beresford comes up in the dark while the 
enemy is not looking and destroys them! 
The British Empire would be safe enough if 
we could depend upon such an enemy as 
that. 


Paula : a Sketch from Life. By Victoria 

Cross. (London: Walter Scott.) 

Tms is not a good novel. Tho atmosphere 
is unreal, tho events incredible, the char¬ 
acterisation very rough and very ready. 

The heroine writes a wonderful play, and 
knows she can be a wonderful actress ; a 
very unpleasant manager offers to produce 
it if she will marry him; she loves somebody 
else, but consents for the sake of the play. 

She runs away from the manager with the 
other man, whereupon the manager writes 
that “ he will removo your play instantly 
from the boards if you don’t return.” 

Logical, certainly. 

OTHER NOVELS. 

A Neglected Privilege, by Maggie Swan 
(Ward, Lock, & Bowden), is a tale with a 
wholesome moral proper to these times: the 
account of a woman who ruined her husband 
by following after the will-o’-the wisp of 
freedom, and was sorry for it afterwards. 

It is simply and effectively told, and may 
serve as an antidote to Chrystall, the Newest 
of Women (Digby, Long), by one who styles 
herself (?) “An Exponent.” We tried to 
imagine that the Exponent was jesting, but 
we are compelled reluctantly to believe that 
she is deadly serious in this dull story of a 
woman who claimed the right to choose 
fathers for her children. The writer seems 
to imagine that she has laid hold upon a 
new idea. It may be counted a merit in 
this particular work that it shows no sign of 
genius .—Sin fora Season, by Vere Clavering 
(Hurst & Blackett), is the story of two lives 
spoiled by a youthful liaison. It is not 
beautiful, but the author writes with con¬ 
viction ; and the characters of Herbert 
Meredyth and Blanche Cheriton are capably 
conceived. The style does not err in the 
direction of pedantry .—The Dragon-Slayer, 
by Roger Pocock (Chapman & Hall), a 
dynamite story of which New York is the 
theatre, is full of exciting incidents; and 
the fun is sometimes amusing.— Leeway, 
by Howard Kerr (Innes). A strong novel. 

Mr. Kerr can actualise a character and 
develop it. The neurotic Narita is a 
strangely complex being, worthy of study; 
and Dick Farley, the malleable, is a man 
wo know.—Mrs. Jocelyn’s new novel, A 
Regular Fraud (E. V. White), will probably 
be no less successful than its predecessors. 

The author introduces into a family of tom¬ 
boy girls a youth in feminine garb. The 
situation is risque, but she treats it discreetly, 
and by means of it contrives a lively little 
farce .—For Stark Love and Idleness, by N. Allen 
(Macdonald, Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), 
is a Scots romantic story of tho sixteenth 
century, with plenty of adventure and a 
wholesome love interest. It is rather long, 
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but patient people, with much spare time 
upon their hands, will be able to read it.— 
A score of slum stories from the Evangelical 
pen of W. J. Wintle comes to us under the 
title Paradise Row. But the pen can write; 
and if it produces tracts, we allow, at least, 
that they are very good ones.—If Miss 
Helena Grimshawo be a novice, her novel, 
Trapped by Avarice (Digby, Long), is quite 
promising. There is a stolen necklace in it, 
a crime on Lake Erie, and a bogus will by 
which the hero and hproine nre driven out of 
Manton Hall, until the last chapter puts 
everything right. — Belfeld, by Esea Gray 
(Skeffington). Belfiold was the daughter of 
a doceasod Dissenting minister, and the 
mantle of her father was upon her. She 
was very mystical, and her lover found it 
hard work to live up to her. At last she 
went to chapel and heard a beautiful hymn 
by Adelaide A. Procter; and we gather that 
she died of it. But we are not sure.— 
Forestwyk, by Elizabeth Boyd Bavly 
(Jarrold), is a wholesome tale of English 
home-life, which flows gently over an im¬ 
mense number of pages. Now and then it 
breaks into a furious ripple, as when Gundry 
“ stifles a mortal throe .”—The T\im of the 
Tide, by W. W., author of Once For AH 
(Women’s Printing Society), is a wholesome, 
clean tale of Scotland in the days of 
Waverley, modelled upon Kidnapped. Per¬ 
haps it is rather a misfortune that it should 
so persistently challenge comparison with 
Stevenson’s book; but, nevertheless, the 
boy tells his story with spirit and 
some unconscious humour. — In Denys 
(PAuiriUac (John Macqueen) Mrs. Lynch 
gives us an agreeable picture of 
modem French life. The story depends 
for its interest upon the honourable love of 
two Frenchmen—friends—for an English 
painter girl. The three principal characters 
are engagingly depicted: they win our 
sympathy from the first, and retain it to the 
end.— Stella’s Story, by Darley Dale (Virtue!, 
is remarkable for its tasteful binding and 
some pretty illustrations. Stella falls in 
love with Paul Benson, who also loves her, 
but nobly marries Mary because it is his 
duty. Ho livos happily with his wife till 
she perishes in a mine explosion, after 
which he returns to Stella. Woven into 
this is the story of Benson’s twin sisters, 
whose admirers can never tell t’other from 
which. A simple little book, and very 
restful. — In The Lady Ecclesia, an Auto¬ 
biography (Hodder & Stoughton), Dr. 
Matheson, a Scots minister, gives, in alle¬ 
gorical form, his idea of the Church’s 
history. It is not the ordinary use for 
allegory, but the author has come pretty 
near success .—The Dead Prior, by C. Dudley 
Lampen (Elliot Stock), is a tale of mystery 
and treasure in the shadow of an old priory 
church. Also, there is love. The work¬ 
manship is not very good, but the idea of 
hissing “Infidel” through one’s teeth, as 
Gilbert Aubrey does, strikes us as original. 
—The Twin Dianas, by Roof Roofer (Digbv, 
Long), is an American novelette of an 
egregious type. One of the Dianas is a 
city beauty, the other a nun. The religious 
Diana emerges from her luxurious cloister 
to act as bridesmaid upon the occasion of 
the other’s marriage in the last chapter. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


HRI8TMAS gift-books anticipate Christ- 
Vy mas bills only by a few weeks. Botli 
are inevitable. Nominally the gift-book is a 
book which is bought by one person for the 
delectation of another. The most inveterate 
egoist would hardly buy a gift-book for him- 
• self. If he wished for it very much, he 
would buy it for his wife or his children. 
Many a man uses his wife and children in 
this way. On our table lie some dozens of 
these books, destined both for the drawing¬ 
room and the nursery. 

A book illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell 
is always a possession to be prized. Mr. 
Pennell is the ideal illustrator of a work 
descriptive of scenery: he supplies so un¬ 
obtrusive yet alluring a pictorial com¬ 
mentary. His little sketches and notes of 
places, infinitely light and graceful, occur in 
the text so happily. There is none of the 
formality of the inserted full-page. This 
year Mr. Pennell gives us an exquisite 
edition of Washington Irving’s Alhambra 
(Macmillans), enriched by more drawings 
than we have been able to count. 


A charmixg volume of travel, written in 
the pleasant personal manner of which 
Eothen and the Travels with a Donkey are 
good examples, is Travels in Unknown 
Austria, written and illustrated by Princess 
Mary of Thum and Taxis, and published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The incidents 
chronicled nre sometimes very slight, even 
trivial, but the author brings a very win¬ 
some gaiety to her descriptions. 

From the same publishing house comes 
a new two-volume edition of Westward 
Ho ! a romance for which one may safely 
prophesy perennial vigour and attraction. 
As, however, it is read but by few persons 
above the age of seventeen, we think it 
rather a pity to have issued it again in two 
volumes; boys do not want two volumes of 
any Btory. The illustrations, by Mr. C. E. 
Brock, are spirited. 


Mr. Anning Bell’s designs for A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream (J. M. Dent & Co.) 
have a lightness and grace which, if not 
precisely Shakespearian, are at least very 
attractive. An immortal fantasy such as 
this offers absolutely endless opportunities to 
an artist possessed of any fancy. Mr. Bell, 
as his admirers know, has fancy in abund¬ 
ance, and a pencil gifted with unerring 
dexterity. A Vo do not, however, think that 
the paper of this volume does justice to the 
artist’s line, a glazed paper would be more 
sympathetic. The book is a very pretty one. 
Mr. Gollancz supplies a preface. 

Ix The Child World —a title which, with 
the omission of the definite article, has been 
used before for a kindred work—Mr. Gabriel 
Sotoun deliberately challenges comparison 
with Robert 3jouis Stevenson in A Child's 
Garden of Verse. The form is similar, 
even to the inclusion of a number of 
“postscripts,” and the same illustrator, 
Mr. Charles Robinson, has made the pic¬ 


tures, and the same publisher, Mr. John 
Lane, has produced the book. We find it 
very difficult, then, to come freshly to 
Mr. Setoun, since everything has been done 
to remind us of his exemplar; but, setting 
aside Mr. Stevenson as far as is possible, 
we can call the verses very pretty indeed. 
Short of genius, thoy are excellent—easy, 
flexible, and simple. “ Tho World’s Music ” 
and “Jack Frost” are, for examplo, quite 
charming, and hero is a little poem called 
“Dreams” :— 

“ If children have been good all day, 

And kept their tongues and lips quite clean, 
They dream of flowers that nod and play, 
And fairies dancing on the green, 

“ But if they’ve spoken naughty words, 

Or told a lie, they dream of rats; 

Of crawling snakes, and ugly birds; 

Of centipedes, and vampire bats.” 

Here we see at once Mr. Setoun’s strength 
and weakness. His strength is his sim¬ 
plicity of utterance; his weakness is in¬ 
accuracy. Children do not necessarily do 
these things, nor is either tho reward or the 
punishment particularly striking. Many 
children, whatever their moral conduct, 
would ns soon dream of rats as flowers. 
Mr. Robinson’s drawings are not equal to 
those ho made for A Child's Garden of Verse. 
He is becoming over-decorative. Home of 
these pictures are crowded confusingly, 
particularly that on p. 21, and for the most 
part they lack decision. Were this Mr. 
Robinson’s first book, we should still hail 
him with fervour, but comparing him with 
himself we are less enthusiastic. Rage 27 
is, however, very winning, nnd there is a 
truly Robinsonian town on p. 36. But people 
less morbidly concerned for the honour of 
literature nnd art for children than is the 
present reviewer will think the book a real 
treasure. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrated edition 
of Cranford may, perhaps, be said to fix the 
standard. None tho less, we suppose that any 
other artist is entitled to try what he can do 
with the book. Miss Matty, one would say, 
is not capable of much diversity of rendering, 
but book buyers can hardly quarrel with 
attempts to present her anew with the pencil. 
The latest artist to illustrate Cranford is 
Mr. T. H. Robinson, who has supplied 
sixteen drawings for the half-erow r n edition 
issued by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. 
Mr. Robinson’s work is clean and dexterous, 
though wo cannot call it in perfect accord 
with Mrs. Gaskell’s charm. 


Mr. John Lane enriches the tables of the 
drawing-room and smoking-room with his 
album of satirical drawings by A. B. Wenzell, 
whose brilliant work is known to readers of 
the American Life and the German Fliegende- 
bliitter. The artist brings to his task of dis¬ 
playing to Society some of its poses and 
affectations a brilliancy of technique which, 
to our mind, exceeds that of Mr. Gibson, and 
leaves Du Mauricr far behind. In wit, how¬ 
ever, he is deficient—Du Maurier surpasses 
him with ease—but one cannot have every¬ 
thing. This Wenzell album, which is entitled 
In Vanity Fair, should pass into the collection 
of every connoisseur of black-and-white 


art. Another delightful album, also pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Lane, is Mr. C. D. Gibson’s 
Pictures of People, a series of Society scenes, 
where the American girl is exploited, often 
wilful, always charming. He who buys tho 
Wenzell album should also buy tho Gibson 
album, nnd so acquire the best examples of 
the two leading artists in the province that 
Du Maurier made his own. For those who 
like a racier and a more vivid humour there 
is Mr. Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes (The Leaden- 
hall Press). The subjects are the gay and 
casual London street arabs. The pen is Mr. 
Phil May’s. What more need be said ? 

The late Mrs. Ewdng has so many friends 
among English-speaking people that any 
book in her praise is certain to find numerous 
readers. Leaves from Juliana Uoratia Eu ing's 
“ Canada Home," bv Elizabeth S. Tucker 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), is therefore, 
assured of some circulation on this side of 
the Atlantic, although originally intended 
for Americans and Canadians. Mrs. Tucker 
writes as a hero worshipper, but her matter 
is not the less interesting for that. A few 
of Mrs. Ewing’s letters are included, nnd 
the whole work will come as a pleasant 
supplement to Miss Gatty’s Life of her sister. 
The illustrations are well reproduced. 


For an accumulation of difficulties anil 
terrors wo know of no story to apjiroach 
that of Wulfric the Bold in his quest of 
Faleide, as it is told by Miss Maidio Dickson 
in the Saga of the Sea-Swallow (A. D. Innes). 
Tho shaver of Sliagpat had a sufficiently 
thorny path to tread, but Wulfric’s adven¬ 
tures exceed even his. We only hope that 
Faleide was worth so much winning—but 
how tame her lover’s after-life must have 
been ! The narrative is told with the most 
engaging circumstantial vividness, and it 
held us as we rend. A child with a taste 
for wonders should bo breathless over it. 
The pictures, by Miss Hilda Fairbnirn and 
Mr. J. D. Batten, aro fresh and fitting. 


Mr. Arthur Rackham’s drawings make 
The Zankiwank and the Bletherwiteh (Dent) 
a book worth having. We seem to recognise 
in this artist a comic draughtsman of un¬ 
usual merit, who deserves to have letterpress 
worthy of him as soon as may be. Mr. 
Adair Fitzgerald, the author of this book, 
has good humour nnd high spirits in 
abimdance, and now and again hits on a 
diverting idea; but, in tho main, his non¬ 
sense is not of a high order. The influence 
of tho Alice books is too apparent in places, 
especially when his fun takes the form of 
verbal quibbles. Nono tho less, there is 
more intelligence in the pages of The Zanki¬ 
wank and the Bletherwiteh than in many a 
more pretentious volume, and we have en¬ 
joyed it. But Mr. Rackham delights us 
positively. 


If Prebendary Harry J ones’s fairy story, 
Prince Boo IIoo and Little Smuts (Gardner, 
Darton & Co.), were as delightful as Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations, wo should 
hail the book with acclamation. It is, 
indeed, as it stands, a thoroughly jolly 
(there is no fitter word), although unequal, 
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ir iduction. The manner in which everyday 
ife and whimsical life are fused is, to us, 
bewildering, but it is the kind of bewilder¬ 
ment which children are supposod to 
favour. Prebendary Jones’s nomenclature 
might be better ; Nevverbocksisears and 
Queen Kizzimforwotteveredid are clumsy. 
King Starzungarturz is better, but not 
geuius. The high spirits of the author, 
however, will be welcome in many nurseries. 
The book is one to be read aloud. 


The author of Katana input has in Butter 
Scotia (D. Nutt) produced another very jolly 
book (with an inspired title) for children, 
and yet we are constrained to find two 
faults. We are a little vexed with Judge 
Parry for writing in such a hurry, and 
we are quite in doubt ns to whether he 
sh >uld give to the world nt large so inti¬ 
mate a voluuio. Now and then you feel 
almost ns though a private document had 
come by accident into your hands. This, 
however, is a question for an author to 
settle for himself. To that hnsto with 
which Butter Scotia obviously has been 
composed must be laid the failuro of the 
b >ok to be very much better than it is. 
There.are delightful passages and conceits 
in it, and the personality that beams 
between the lines is most engaging; but 
over and over again we find instances of 
the need of revision, of compression, or of 
excision altogether. It is too long, and the 
author’s invention frequently tires. And in 
no single case are the verses satisfying. All 
this, wo imagine, is because Judge Parry 
vowed to have another nursery book ready 
for Christmas, instead of lotting the pages 
grow ns they would. (My lord, there is 
no hurry. Children are by no means weary 
of your Kataicampus yet.) Now and then 
the nonsense is very pleasant. Thus : 

“A little while afterwards they hoard a sheep 
bloating in the darkness, and soon passed close 
t > a little boat in which a black owe sat holding a 
lighted boiroom candle, and crying out regularly 
every fifteen seconds, ‘ Baa ! baa ! ’ at the top 
of her voice. It sounded very mournful out 
there upon the silent sea. 

‘“What is the shoep doing P’ asked Kate. . . 

“‘It is the light-sheep,’ said Krab gravely, 
‘ and that is the Harbour Baa, four baas to 
the minute. Now wo know we are safely out 
to sea.’ ” 

The piotures, by Archie Macgregor, are 
very droll. He has designed a map of 
Butter Scotia that should hang in every 
nursery. We notice that Treacle River anil 
Butter River mutually unite in Toffee Bay, 
whioh is ingenious. 


Dr. Bridge's settings of some of the lyrics 
in Judge Parry’s fairy book, Kataicampus, are 
as bright and cheery as the story itself. 
These Kataicamput Kanticks (D. Nutt) not 
only jingle well, they are musical — so 
much that jingles is not musical. The 
liveliest are perhups “ Pater’s Bathe ” and 
“ Krab’s Farewell.” In the first the com¬ 
poser gives us a hint of “ The Bay of 
Biscay,” in the other we are reminded of 
an old nigger song. The result is very 
happy. 


A picture book that comes from Messrs. 
Henry & Co. rather bewilders us. The title 
is The Happy Oiclt, and the artist Th. Van 
Hoytema. The illustrations are coloured 
lithographs somewhat in the Japanese man¬ 
ner, and now and then they are true works 
of art. The story is utterly immaterial, but 
hero and there wo come upon a plate 
designed by a master hand and mind. In 
his scenes of poultry Mr. Van Hoytema is 
admirable. 


The folklore and country legends of all 
nations are now ransacked by students for 
the entertainment of the nursery. No nation 
is too insignificant or too savage to supply 
amusing stories for English children. Before 
us lie two volumes made of such material— 
Turkish Fairy Tales , collected by Dr. T. Gracz 
Kunos, and translated by Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain (Lawrence & Bullen), and Australian 
Legendary Tales, collected by Mrs. K. Langloh 
Parker (D. Nutt). There is something 
rather attractively humorous in the idea of 
Turkey—the vilified, terrifying Turkey— 
furnishing fairy tales for the little ones of 
our own outraged nation! The stories 
offered by Mr. Bain are, perhaps, a shade 
too grotesque for the English mind, but 
they have interest for everyone. The 
Australian Legendary Tales are claimed by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in his preface, to make 
up “ a Jungle Book ... of black little boys 
and girls.” But he uses the title of Mr. 
Rudvard Kipling’s book too glibly. These 
tales may interest the student of Kinder- 
marchen and aetiology; but they offer few 
attractions to children, and are not to be 
mentioned in the same week with Mr. 
Kipling’s. Personally we have found them 
tiresome. 


This year Mr. Palmer Cox has deserted 
the Brownies, and he gives instead to his 
young admirers a volume of miscellaneous 
pictures and verses, entitled Queer People (T. 
Fisher Unwin). The rhyming is very fluont, 
but not very funny; and Mr. Cox’s pencil 
has not such opportunities as were offered to 
it by the little people whose honoured his¬ 
torian he is. This is, however, an amusing 
budget, over whioh a child with a sense of 
fun can while away many an hour. 


The simple colour printing which adds so 
much to the interest and value of The Child's 
Pictorial (S.P.C.K.) is so satisfactory that 
we wonder it is not more commonly met 
with. The editor of The Childs Pictorial is 
fortunate in his artists. In Miss Edith C. 
Farmiloe he has a delicious humorist of the 
school of Mr. Phil May—her picture on p. 117 
is quite perfect; and the anonymous illus¬ 
trations of a series of articles on insects 
written by the Rev. Theodore Wood, have 
a charming quaintness, ns a glance at p. 29 
will convince. Among the writers is Mrs. 
Molesworth. 


Mr. John Lane reissues threo of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s toy books — The Absurd 
A B C, Mother Hubbard, and The Three Bears. 
They have even more than their old charm. 

Digitize 


A parcel of Christmas cards, Christmas 
booklets, calendars, and diaries comes from 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. Many of the 
cards show grace in design and colour. One 
of the new calendars gives us a round dozen 
of modem poets, one for each month, 
beginning with Mr. Swinburne (January) 
and ending with Miss Ingelow (December). 
Among the Christmas books we find Holy 
Christmas, a volume of verses, illustrated 
simply and fittingly by Mrs. Gaskin. 


The Parade. Edited by Gleeson White. 
(Henry & Co.) 

HE production of a story for children 
needs something more than the mere 
will to write. It needs at the outset sym¬ 
pathy with the audience addressed, and 
understanding of them, and enthusiasm for 
their entertainment. The writer for children, 
it seems to us, to be successful must be very 
“ keen ” upon the communication of plea¬ 
sure. To win praises for his art, to delight 
the amateur of stylo—these should be 
secondary or negligible ambitions. First 
and foremost must come the beguilement of 
the child. 

With such a standard in our mind we 
opened The Parade, the handsome miscellany 
for children which Mr. Gleeson White has 
edited for Messrs. Henry & Co. And now 
we have finished reading it, and the time 
has come to say something, and we know 
not what to say. Because if our standard 
is right, then The Parade is utterly wrong. 
We will not affirm that Mr. White’s authors 
and artists do not desire the amusement or 
interest of their young audience—that is too 
much; but we must bring against them the 
charge of a want of sympathy and under¬ 
standing without which no amount of enthu¬ 
siasm is of avail. We convict them also of 
a want of seriousness. That for grown-up 
readers anything is good enough we all 
know, no one better than the reviewer, who 
sees slovenly, ignorant work selling in its 
thousands year after year; but it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that anything is good enough 
for children. No kind of author has, indeed, 
so exacting a taskmaster as he who sets out 
to entertain children. They are pitiless 
critics: they either like a book or they do 
not like it; with them is no temporising, no 
charitable admission of the tedious writer’s 
excellent intentions or sound literary sense. 
If it is an interesting book, they read it; if it 
is a dull book, they pronounce it bad. Least 
of all does it impress them when the 
novelists whose business it is to divert their 
parents set themselves to gambol with in¬ 
finite creaking of joints “ to amuse the dear 
little ones.” They do not even grant that 
the impulse is worthy of gratitude. The 
contributors to The Parade, it seems to us, 
are not quite aware of this juvenile trait. 

The chief fault of The Parade is that 
it is literary and self - conscious. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Laurence 
Housman and Mrs. Molesworth (who, 
however, is not playing quite fairly 
this time), there is not a single con¬ 
tributor who writes spontaneously and of 
his own natural bent. They all imitate, 
by VjOOQLC 
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One imitates Andersen, another Lewis 
Carroll, two or three Mr. Stevenson. The 
result is hotch-potch, totally lacking any 
animation, effervescence, verve. The impulse 
to write for children must come from within, 
not from without. We said hotch-potch; and 
truly, in his desire to he comprehensive, the 
editor has produced a most amazing medley. 
Thus, the stories contributed by John Oliver 
Hobbes, Mrs. Percy Dearmer, and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm (who begins well, but fnils dis¬ 
appointingly—through ignorance of child 
nature) would please no child above twelve 
years of age; yet on p. 136, in Mr. Paul 
Creswick’s Stevensonian effort, we find the 
sentiment: “ D—n it all, they’ll beat us 
yet ”; and the beginning of Miss Mary E. 
Mann’s story is as follows: 

“ Is it possible that one can touch the very 
sotd of things with music and yet lie soulless ' 
Can an artist play upon the heart-strings of his 
hearers and he conscious only of the strings of 
his fiddle !' While the music he evokes rises and 
falls, sighs and wails and weeps, unsealing the 
frozen water, loosing the fountain of tears, 
tender as love’s whisper in the dying ear, awful 
as the thunders of Sinai ”— 

and so on. Wc suppose that Mr. Gleeson 
White included this story to catch the 
sentimental Miss, and the “ d—n ” to pla¬ 
cate the senile schoolboy; while only the 
parent is likely to be attracted by Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s poem. To write about children 
—it should be continually remembered bv 
the Condescending—is not to write for them. 
The illustrations nre equally mixed. On 
p. 211, for example, there is one of the most 
gruesome pictures of a corpse that we have 
ever seen. 


The Pageant, 1897. (Henry & Co.) 

Mr. C. H. Shannon and Mr. Gleeson 
White have arranged an exceedingly 
sumptuous procession of picture, poesy, 
essay, and story; and all the skill of the 
artist, the blockmaker, the printer and the 
binder, has been enlisted to give the Pageant 
a dainty dressing. In its outward aspect 
there is nothing displeasing to the eye; 
indeed, its very beauty is almost irritating. 
For while the masterpieces of literature are 
content to dwell, ill-printed, between paper 
covers, there is something a trifle incon¬ 
gruous in the prevailing tendency to enshrine 
the trivialities of the moment in a binding 
specially designed by Mr. Kieketts, and to 
deck them out in the finest of print on the 
most delicate of paper. 

Having said so much in disparagement, 
we must confess that the Pageant contains 
much of interest. Mr. Austin Dobson and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse add the weight of experi¬ 
ence and assured reputation to its literary 
pages, while the younger generation knock 
successfully at the door. Mr. Angus Evan 
Abbott carries on the quaint adventures of 
the packman which he began in his lately 
published book, The Gorin gire mg Donkey 
Wing*; Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes a 
Japanese humoresque, with an underside of 
pathos, which he calls “Yai and the Moon”; 
and Mr. Alfred Sutro translates a play of 
Mieterlinck—a play in which mysticism 
trembles continually on the brink of the 


grotesque, and more than once topples over 
into the abyss. We would note, too, an 
excellent essay by Mr. Edward Purcell— 
“ On Purple Jars ” is the title—on the 
shattered ideals of childhood and the duties 
of parents concerning them. 

As to the pictures, which form a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Pageant, there is 
little that is revolutionary about them. Mr. 
Charles Cornier, with a reproduction of a 
water-colour called “ Le Premier Bal,” tries 
to persuade us that he cannot draw; Mr. 
Rothenstein, with crayon rough but ready, 
sends a portrait of Huysmans ; and Mr. 
Laurence Housman is represented by a pen¬ 
drawing, ns well as by a fairy tale. But 
the bulk of the art is supplied by such as 
Gustave Moreau (of whom Mr. Gleeson 
White supplies an appreciation), Sir E. 
Bume Jones, M. Puvis de Chavannes, and 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and of the reproductions 
of these artists’ work it would be difficult to 
speak too highly. From the art editor, 
Mr. Shannon, comes a drawing of “A 
Wounded Amazon,” in which ho has too 
obviously forgotten the surgical ceremony 
which the Amazons are reputed to have 
observed. 


Poster» in Miniature. (John Lane.) 

It is only within the last decade that the 
poster—in England at least—has been taken 
seriously, but already we have an army of 
artists at work on the furnishing of the 
people’s picture gallery; poster exhibitions 
have been held, and more than one book of 
poster reproductions has been published. 
Undoubtedly the last is the best. Mr. 
Edward Penfield contributes an introduction 
to a volume in which are gathered together 
examples of all the best known designers, 
such as Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, the Beggarstaff 
Brothers, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and MM. Lau- 
trec, Steinlen, Cheret, and Willette, as well 
as many from America, which are probably 
unknown to most English amateurs. Pro¬ 
minent among these are the posters for the 
Century, the Chap Book, Scribner's Magazine, 
and the Inland Printer. One cannot, how¬ 
ever, avoid the reflection, in glancing 
through this volume, that the poster is 
treated somewhat unfairly when it is 
reduced in size and reproduced in plain 
black and white. It was made to flame in 
colour upon a wall. A striking instance of 
the effect of this treatment is to be seen in 
Steinlen’s masterly .Sterilised Milk ajfiehe. 
In the book you would pass it unnoticed. 
But no one ever missed seeing it, whatever 
its surroundings, when upon its native wall. 


Modern French Master*. Edited by John C. 

Van Dyke. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

It is usual for the critic to speak kindly of 
Christmas gift-books. The inside is rarely 
controversial, and if he has antagonistic 
views about the way to tell a fairy-story 
or the illustrating of ballads, the pleasing 
cover, colour, and design helps to mollify 
his criticism. But for such a work as 
Modern French Masters he should find nothing 
but praise. It has the merit of combining 


the advantages of an art reference work 
and a book that will, in the venerable phrase, 
“ grace any drawing-room table.” About 
the size of a bound volume of the Academy, 
the work under notice contains appreciations 
in little of twenty French nrtists—such men 
as Corot, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus- 
Duran, Monet, Courbet, Manet, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, and Boutet de Monvel, accom¬ 
panied by remarkably fine reproductions of 
their principal works. The articles are 
frankly appreciatory. They are all by 
painters—by American painters—pupils and 
admirers of the men about whom they write. 
In the words of the editor, Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke, “the volume has been specially pre¬ 
pared to voice the recollections and opinions 
of American nrtists about French artists 
and their work.” As ninny of the illustra¬ 
tions have already appeared in the Century 
magazine, it goes without saying that they 
nre of the best. Some are wood-engravings, 
others are in half-tone, and the editor 
challenges the public to judge of the rela- . 
tive merits of the two methods of repro¬ 
duction. There is safety and truth in a 
half-tone reproduction, even if it is unkind 
to subtle tones. Moreover, in a half-tone 
you get the author’s temperament: with 
wood-engraving another personality intrudes 
into the picture. Sometimes, as in Mr. 
Cole’s beautiful engravings of “Joan of 
Arc” and “The First Communion,” this is 
even an advantage, but Mr. Kingsley’s 
engraving of Corot’s " Orpheus Greeting the 
Mom ” is not so successful, as anybody who 
compares this engraving with a photograph 
can assure himself. AVhat is the meaning 
of the ugly black line that catches the 
profile of Orpheus ? We should have 
thought that Corot, with his feathery 
technique and fastidious atmosphere, was 
the one man to reproduce in half-tone. It 
were as easy to trap a sunbeam as to engrave 
a Corot landscape adequately. 


Meissonier. By Vallery C. 0. Greard. 

Translated by Lady Mary Loyd and Miss 

Florence Simmonds. (Ileinemann.) 

Seldom has an artist received, within a 
few yearn of his death, so sumptuous a 
memorial as this book. Of regal size, and 
crammed from end to end with repro¬ 
ductions of all the more important works 
of Meissonier, together with innumerable 
sketches, studies, and portraits, it forms 
an invaluable compendium of the life nnd 
labour of one of the most remarkable and, 
pecuniarily, certainly the most success¬ 
ful French artist of the century. Besides 
the accoimt of the life of Meissonier—a 
life of incessant toil and by no moans de¬ 
void of incident (for he sought material 
upon the field of battle)—a copious selec¬ 
tion is given from his own notes on art 
and life. Curiosity rather than admiration 
will carry the reader through these notes, 
which, it must be confessed, are in no wise 
remarkable for insight or expression. It 
only remains to be added that in printing, 
in arrangement, and in the reproduction of 
the pictures this volume could scarcely be 
improved. 
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In the West Country. By Francis A. Knight. 

(Bristol: Hemmons.) 

Mr. Knight reminds us of him qui rit sans 
folio in Bochefoucauld’s famous maxim. He 
maintains a serene calmness in these essays, 
and never for one instant drops into the 
extravagance and rhodomontade which nre 
pitfalls to the “ prose poet of nature.” His 
style, from beginning to end, is charged 
with the same percentage of rhetoric—not 
a large percentage, it is true, hut enough 
to escape simplicity by. It has exactly that 
pedestrian calm which Stevenson praised 
Thoreau for lacking. A consequence is that 
we escape bathos, but have no line and 
exquisite flight. Now, this is excellent 
over a cup of coffee, soporific in the arm¬ 
chair. Many a pleasant ten minutes do wo 
owe Mr. Knight for his short essays in the 
Daily Hews or the Speaker, which come in 
welcome contrast to the business and con¬ 
troversy of urban life. But they are dis¬ 
appointing when collected into a volume. 
He will not take his reader by the hand 
and act simply as a guide to the romantic 
and beautiful West, and his touch is not 
sufficiently close, vivid, and graphic to 
make us forget geography and react purely 
because it is nature. This is, perhaps, 
applying too high a standard, however. 
Many people will be glad to read Mr. 
Knight’s pleasant papers on Clovelly and 
Exmoor and Turf Moor, on Hale Well and 
Winscombe and the Mendips, without asking 
whether the writer be a Thoreau or a 
Jefferies. The publisher and artists have 
combined to give Mr. Knight a very pretty 
volume—some of the pictures are so good 
that the names of those who did them 
should be indicated by more than inde¬ 
cipherable initials. One sin of the writer 
demands a word. He often quotes poetry 
with admirable effect, but plays strange 
freaks with it, as witness his manipulation 
of that musical passage in the Lotus-Eaters: 

“ Music that gentlier on the. spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 

Why this deliberate rain of apostrophes ? 


Many Caryoes. By W. W. Jacobs. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.) 

Many Cargoes is a collection of sketches and 
stories, most of which, we think, we have 
met with before in the pages of Mr. 
Jerome’s periodicals. Mr. Jacobs’s topics are 
already familiar to the large public which 
likes to take its reading easily: his pages are 
filled with credulous skippers, despotic lady 
navigators, and grimy crews temporarily 
converted to a not wholly disinterested 
virtue; many of his plots are ingenious—not 
to say far-fetched—and a wild but con¬ 
sistent improbability distinguishes all. He 
has a genuine knowledge of the ways of 
seafaring men—their generosity and mean¬ 
ness, their mingled cunning and simplicity, 
and their childish delight in novelty and 
grotesqueness; but his best attempts are 
rather imperfect echoes of American 
humorists, and he writes too much on the 
lines of Sidney Smith’s forgotten apothegm 
on the correlation of incongruity and 


humour. His dialogue lacks vigour, and 
would be improved by condensation. The 
best story in the book—“ In Borrowed 
Plumes ”—only becomes laughable when it 
assumes the narrative form. Many Caryoes, 
like the periodicals from which it is compiled, 
is emphatically a book for a lengthy railway 
journey. 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 

In The Blaek Tor (Chambers) Mr. George 
Manville Fenn tells of the healing of a 
traditional feud between two English families 
in the days of the first Stuart. The two 
lads who represent the rival houses are 
capitally drawn young Englishmen; and 
the accidents which turn the swords they 
have drawn upon each other against a 
common foe are related with an exact 
simplicity that fastens a hold upon the 
reader’s attention; also there is a refreshing 
suggestion of humour in the atmosphere. 
The book is handsomely bound and well 
illustrated. The Romance of Mary Sain, by 
C. H. Cochran Patrick, is the mysterious 
tale of a charming governess written by one 
of her pupils. The publishers (J. S. Virtue) 
have turned it out very handsomely'. A 
story to be recommended for girls were it 
not notorious that they prefer boys’ books. 
In Dominique's Vengeance (T. Nelson) Mr. 
Everett-Green gives us a stirring tale of 
action in the “ spacious days.” Boys will 
read the story and enjoy it. The same 
author, in his Young Pioneers (T. Nelson), 
gives us a story of the New World whilo 
it was yet new, and while the noble Red¬ 
skin was still to be reckoned with. Two 
brothers are to the front in innumerable 
warlike ventures, which are told with spirit. 
The equipment of the volume does credit to 
the publishers. In Left on the Prairie Mr. 
M. B. Cox (Gardner, Darton) tells of a 
young lad’s escape from a treacherous uncle 
and of his venturesome journey across the 
prairie to rejoin his parents. The incidents 
of his travel are told simply and graphically, 
and the illustrations by A. Pearce will 
interest young readers. The Romanee of 
Commerce, by J. MacDonald Oxley (Cham¬ 
bers) is the successful realisation of a 
praiseworthy purpose. The stories of the 
Hudson Bay Company, of John Company, 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and a 
dozen others are well worth telling, and in 
these pages are told well. A capital book. 
In The Next Crusade (Hutchinson) Mr. 
Cromie wipes out the Unspeakable Turk 
very much to his own satisfaction and his 
readers’. Sea fight and land fight with all 
modem improvements are described in 
spirited style, and a strong thread of per¬ 
sonal interest running through the book 
gives unity to the narrative. Young Denys, 
by Eleanor Price (Chambers), is the story 
of a youth who, in the early days of the 
century, is rapt from the seclusion of a 
bookseller’s shop by the Press-gang to serve 
his king and country. The writer is prin¬ 
cipally concerned with the peaceful side of 
her hero’s life, and introduces her readers 
to a typical group on each side of the 
Channel. A pleasant humour plays about 
her characters. Why Not? or, Climbing 


the Ladder, by Grace Stebbing (Jarrold), is 
a pleasant story of a boy’s plucky struggle 
against hard fortune, with success for its 
crown. It is brightly done, and we wish it 
success. There is nothing trite about Miss 
Stredder’s The Hermit Princes (T. Nelson). 
Japan is the scene of a boy’s adventures 
chronicled for boys’ reading in clear good 
English, by one who possesses a quite sur¬ 
prising fund of special information. “ Should 
Auld Acquaintance be Forgot ?” by A. M. J., 
with nine illustrations by the author (Fisher 
Unwin), is a pretty volume of famous 
children’s tales done into a modem prose 
dress. A. M. J. has put a new strain of 
life into the “ Maiden-all-forlom ” and many 
other old friends. To Central Africa on as 
Iceberg, by Charles Squire and Frank 
Maclean (Jarrold), being an account of a 
white bear’s travels, is an extremely funny 
animal tale. Also it is cleverly illustrated. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


T HE Gift-book, in all its various kinds and 
costs, has now a foremost place in the 
minds of booksellers. The demand has of 
course only begun; but Christmas does not, 
like the spring, come slowly up this way. 
Rather it comes, like Mr. Tom Smith’s 
Cracker King in the poster, at a gallop. 
It would be unsafe, therefore, to defer the 
subject to any later number of the Academy. 
Indeed, a saunter round the groaning book 
tables of Messrs. John and Edward Bumpus’s 
well-known establishment in Holbom proves 
that the Gift-book has come, like other gifts, 
in its season, and is already piping hot 
for the purchaser. In some special cases 
the purchaser is already too late. For if 
such a sumptuous work as, say, The Art of 
William Morris, by Aymer Vallance (George 
Bell & Sons), be considered as a Gift-book— 
and there are, happily, still munificent 
givers — then we have it from Messrs. 
Bumpus that the book is sold while yet 
unseen. Not a single copy of the 210 
forming the edition will be offered for 
sale in a bookseller’s shop. This bonk 
may be said to be bom in the purple. The 
Book of Beauty, another imperial tome, is 
practically sold out. Messrs. Bumpus have, 
or had two hours ago, a copy for sale at 
£6 10s., an advance of thirty shillings on 
the published price. But the pride of the 
firm is in a huge, self-published drawing¬ 
room volume, entitled The Scenery vf 
Tennyson’s Poems, to which a number of 
young artists—mostly Scottish, we believe— 
have contributed etchings. It must be a 
pleasant variation of a bookseller’s routine 
to father a book now and then, and therp 
are few large booksellers who do not indulge 
themselves in a venture once a year. Thus 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, of Birmingham, 
we notice, will publish in the course of a 
few days a handsome volume for Birming¬ 
ham readers. This will be an illustrate! 
edition de luxe of Mr. Alfred Hayes’s poem. 
The Vale of Arden. The illustrations will 
be six photogravure plates from sepia 
drawings by Mr. Oliver Baker, who, in 
common with Mr. Hayes, is devoted to the 
ized by vjUUv K. 
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scenery of the Avon. The edition will he 
. limited to seventy-live copies, of which the 
price to subscribers, before publication, will 
bo two guineas net; after publication any 
remaining copies will bo two and a half 
guineas net. The bookseller who works an 
enterprise of this kind with care is sure of a 
profit and not a little personal satisfaction. 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, by the way, 
publish a winter catalogue of books, which 
is a model of neatness. They have done 
this regularly for some years, with the 
result that some of their customers make a 
point of adding to and preserving the set. 
There is shrewdness, therefore, in the 
quotation which this Midland firm print 
on the cover of their now issue: “A little 
library growing larger every year is an 
honourable part of a man’s history. It is a 
man’s duty to have books. A library is not 
a luxury, but one of the necessaries of life.” 
The opposite saving, “ Qivo mo the luxuries 
of life and I will do without its necessaries,” 
meets the case of tho Gift-book. For what 
is more luxurious than to give books— 
except to have them given And this 
is the month of the Gift-book. Men who 
“ never open a book ” buy books in Decem¬ 
ber for other folks to open. 

Talking of booksellers’ own catalogues, 
we have received other good specimens 
this week. Mr. “ Arthur Pendenys,” of 
Hatehards, has long been showing what 
can be done in the way of attractive monthly 
catalogues and circulars. It is hardly too 
much to say that his monthly letter to Belinda 
has become a recognised literary organ. The 
“ letter ” indeed, is a witty piece of work, 
and the fun riots on through the catalogue 
that follows it. Thus Mr. “ Pendenys ” 
gives a list of books suitable for the reading 
of various social types. The list is mainly 
serious, but humour is confessed when we 
find the Squire recommendod to buy The 
Book of Beauty , and the Sportswoman to buy 
Gutter-Snipes. The terrace-loving “M.P.” 
is also confidently recommended The Book 
of Beauty, and with reason. The Doctor is 
slyly besought to read Monologues of the 
Bead. The Vicar’s list includes The Bishop's 
Amazement and The Bead Pulpit. The 
Curate’s, Wilt Thou have this Woman ? while 
to the Platonic Friend is assigned the follow¬ 
ing delightful list of books likely to do him 
good: An Impossible Person, The Greek View 
of Life, The Quest of the Golden Girl, The 
Book of Beauty, and Sentimental Tommy. 
The Elderly Gentleman (Batchelor) may buy, 
at the suggestion of Mr. ‘ ‘ Arthur Pendenys, ’ ’ 
Twelve Bad Women, The Adventures of My 
Life, At Bandom, and, of course (for Mr. 
Humphreys has hopes of him yet), The 
Book of Beauty. Why the Butler should be 
recommended to read Punning the Blockade 
is beyond our comprehension. The Belinda 
letter is but a pendant to Messrs. Hatehards’ 
catalogue proper, entitled “Books of To¬ 
day and the Books of To-morrow,” which 
wears for its Christmas dress a cover 
that is fresh and winsome; at least 
the young lady is winsome, and you 
have divined that there is a young lady 
in it. 

Messrs. Truslove & Hanson send us an 
admirable “Catalogue of New Books,” a 
strong feature of which is its numerous 


illustrations. A better guide for the Christ¬ 
mas book-buyer could not be named. 

The harvest of gift-books is so plenteous 
that we must become abruptly tabular. In 
the following list will be found reports from 
leading booksellers in London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Glasgow, Birmingham, Exeter, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Dublin upon 
Gift-books generally. 


BOOK SALES. 

The following tables show what Gift- 
books are now and are likely to be most in 
demand in various places. 

GIFT-BOOKS. 

LONDON (Hoi. bo its). 

Marcus 3tone, R.A.; His Life and Work. By 
A. Lys Baldry. £1 Is. 

The Book of Beauty. £6 10s. 

Tho Century of Louis XIV. By Emile Bourgeois. 

£2 12s. fid. 

Prehistoric Peeps. By E. T. Roed. 12s. fid. 

Life of Napoleon. By Prof. W. M. Sloane. 2 vols. 

published. 2ts. each, net. 

Life and Letters of John Constable. By C. R. 

Leslie, R. V. Hew illustrated edition. £2 2s. 
London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Warwick Wroth. 15s. 

The Castles of England. By Sir James D. 

Mackenzie. 2 vols. £1 3s. net. 

Meissonier: His Life and Art. By Vallery C. 0. 
Gr#ard. £1 lfis. net. 

The Scenery of Tennyson's Poems. With 40 
etchings. £3 3s, 


LONDON (Leicester Square). 

Meissonier: His Life and Art. By Vallery C. O. 
Gr£ard. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton. £2 8s. 
net. 

The Castles of England. By Sir James D. 

Mackenzie. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 

Modern French Masters. By John C. Vandyke. 
£2 2s. 


LONDON (Oxford Street and Maypair). 

Meissonier: His Life and Art. By Vallery C. O. 
Grdard. £1 lfie. net. 

Amherst's History of Gardening in England. 
18s. net. 

Illustrated History of Furniture. By Litchfield. 
25s. net. 

Hampton Court: Holiday Memories. By W. H. 
Hutton. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
10s. fid. 

Sheridan’s Sohool for Scandal, and Rivals. Ilia*. 

tinted by E. J. Sullivan, fis. 

Albert Moore: His Life and Works. By A Lys 
Baldry, 21s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The Castles of England. By Sir James D. 

Mackenzie. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 

Modern French Masters. By John C. Vandyke. 
£2 2s. 

Meissonier: His Life and Art, By Vallery C. O, 
GnJard. £116s. net. 

Velasques: A 8tudy of his Life and Art. By 
Walter Armstrong. 9s. net. 

Prehistoric Peeps. By E. T. Reed. 12s. 6d. 
Robert Browning’s Works. 2 vols. New India 
paper edition. 16s. 

Westward Ho! By Kingsley. 2 vols. 21s. 

Jean Francois Millet: His Life and Letters. By 
Jnlia Cartwright. 15s. 

The CVaoe: A Poem. By W. Somervile. Illus¬ 
trated by Hugh Thomson. 6s. 


OXFORD. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton. £2 8s. 
net. 

Westward Ho! By Kingsley. New illustiatcd 
edition. 2 vols. 21s. 

Hampton Court: Holiday Memories. By W. H, 
Hutton. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
10s. 0d. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The Castles of England. By 8ir James D. 

Mackenzie. 2 voR £3 3s. net. 

The Century of Louis XIV. By Emile Bourgeois. 
£2 12s. Gd. 

Meissonier: His Life and Art. By Vallery 0. O. 
Groard. 

The Life and Lettors of John Constable. By C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. £2 2s. 


EXETER. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton. £2 8s. 
net. 

The Chace: A Poem. By W. Somervile. Illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. 6s. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. By W. Furneaux. 
12s. 6d. 

Esmond. By Thackeray. New edition. Illus¬ 
trated by T. H. Robinson. 6s. 

Prehistoric Peeps. By E. T. Reed. 12s. 6d. 

Soldier Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus¬ 
trated by A. S. Hartrick. 6s. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton. £2 8s. 
net. 

Ford Madox Brown: His Life and Works. By 
Ford M. HuefTcr. £2 2s. 

Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. By Clement K. 
Shorter. 7s. 6d. 

Running the Blockade. By Thomas E. Taylor, 
7s. 6d. 


GLASGOW. 

The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. Illus¬ 
trated by Joseph Pennell. 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal, and Rivals. Illus¬ 
trated by E. J. Sullivan. 6s. 

Esmond. By Thackeray. New edition. Illus¬ 
trated by T. H. Robinson. 6s. 

The Art Journal Volume, for 1896. £i Is. 

The Art Magazine Volume, for 1896. £1 Is. 

Meissonier: His Life and Art. By Vallery C. O. 
Gr6ard. £1 16s. net. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Edition ds luxe, 
£1 5s. 

Mr. Meredith’s Works. New limited edition. 


DUBLIN. 

Life of Napoleon. By Prof. W. M. Sloane. 

2 vols. published. 24s. each, net. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, £2 8s. 
net. 

Albert Moore : His Life and Times. By A. Lys 
Baldry. 21s. net. 

Gutter-Snipes. By Phil M»y. 6s. net. 
Prehistoric Peeps. By E. T. Reed. 12s. 6d. 
Velasquez: A Study of his Life and Art, By 
Walter Armstrong. 9e. net. 


In conclusion, it may be noted that the 
definition of a Gift-hook which is implied 
in the above reports has greatly changed of 
late years. Not long ago it was a sound 
maxim never to look a Gift-book in the 
preface; in other words, never to apply to 
it the criticism which ordinary literaturo 
deserves. But to-day how different! The 
books which are bought to be given have 
serious qualities, and a Gift-book may be 
defined as a handsome and serious work 
published in the early days of winter. 
Apropos of this revolution, a large pro¬ 
vincial firm of booksellers write to us: 
“The best hook we have had for a long 
time is Bishop Creighton’s ‘ Queen Eliza¬ 
beth,’ for this is not only an art book, but 
literature also. The old-fashioned drawing¬ 
room-table hook is dead.” 
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COVENTRY PATMORE. 

M R. COVENTRY PATMORE came of 
Essex stock, and in the last century 
his family were silversmiths on Ludgate Hill. 
He himself had a great knowledge of precious 
stones, and he let it out in later years in a 
series of unsigned articles about them in the 
St. James's Gazette. But the literary bent in 
the family began before his own generation. 
Like Isaac D’Israeli, Peter Patmore “ hated 
trades and traffics,” even if he did not 
“ write delightful sapphics ” ; and, like 
Benjamin Disraeli, Coventry Patmore, too, 
was bom to the purple of literature. His 
father wrote two books, and had numbers 
of literary friends, who includod Keats, 
Coleridge, Landor, and the Lambs; and it 
was to Peter Patmore, as his dearest friend, 
that Hazlitt addressed the letters which 
make up that sorry book the Liber Amoris. 
Both sons repaid their fathers the debt of 
that useful introduction to the literary life 
of the time. It was something to be the 
sons of D’lsraeli and of Patmore the Elder. 
But now no longer are they the sons of 
their fathers. The fathers are the fathers 
of their sons. 

A letter of introduction to Leigh Hunt 
led Coventry Patmore, still almost in boy¬ 
hood, to take a walk from out beyond Hendon 
into Kensington. There, with his heart in 
his mouth, he waited—and waited. A couple 
of hours passed; and gone, too, were the 
dreams of the boy, a boy of eager tempera¬ 
ment and also of a quick impatience. Then 
Leigh Hunt sauntered in, attired in a silken 
dressing-gown, and purring with satisfac¬ 
tion. “What a beautiful world it is, Mr. 
Patmore,” he said to his visitor; but his 
visitor was incredulous. Later, however, 
Leigh Hunt made full amends for that 
dilatory reception. This was when he read 
in proof one of Coventry Patmore’s early 
poems. Early as it was, it had the un¬ 
doubted stamp; and Leigh Hunt, exacting 
though he declared himself as to quality in 
poetry, at once conceded his admiration. 
There were no “ifs” and “buts” to con¬ 
dition the praise he wrote to the elder 
Patmore. These were among the boy’s 
verses that he read: 

“ The sheep-bell tolleth curfew-time; 

The gnats, a busy rout, 

Fleck the warm air; the dismal owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout; 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 

Is flitting round about. 


“ The aspen leaflets scarcely stir; 

The river seems to think ; 

Athwart the dusk, broad primroses 
Look coldly from the brink. 

Whore, listening to the freshet’s noise, 

The quiet cattle drink. 

“ The bees boom past; the white moths rise 
Like spirits from the ground ; 

The grey flies hum their woary tune, 

A distant, dream-like sound ; 

And far, far off, to the slumb’rous eve, 
Bayeth an old guardhound.” 

The first volume of poems was published 
in 1814. Ho was then twenty-one, and the 
poet had come of age as well as the man. 
In 184Ghewent into the British Museum 
as an assistant librarian, and in the follow¬ 
ing year ho married Emily Andrews, 
daughter of a Congregational Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Pro - Raphaelitism was in the air, and 
young Patmore was the friend of Millais, 
of Ruskin, of Rossetti. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, he made his appearance in the 
very first number of The Germ. On p. 19 
the perfect little poem called “The Seasons” 
is his, though it there appears unsigned, as 
does one of Christina Rossetti’s on the next 
page, and one of Dante Rossetti’s on the 
page after that. 

“THE SEASONS. 

“ The crocus in the shrewd March morn, 
Thrusts up his saffron spear; 

And April dots the sombro thorn 
With gems, and loveliest cheer. 

“ Then sleep the seasons, full of might; 

While slowly swells the pod, 

And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 

“ The winter comes : the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars ; 

The white drift heaps against the hut; 

And night is pierced with stars.” 

But these were mere preludes. Only one 
theme was really his—the theme- of love. 
And he got to work on it early. He was 
only twenty-four when he married Emily 
Andrews, in many ways a remarkable 
woman. It is known that she was beautiful; 
though the expressionless portrait by Millais 
which remains to us may fail to convey the 
charm. But her mental sympathies were 
quick and right, and she was the admired 
friend of the men of that day whoso names 
on our lips and our fathers’ lips have been 
the most sweet. The Tennysons and the 
Patmores saw much of each other in those 
years—time brought no quarrel indeed, but 
those gradual estrangements at which gods 
must weep. Once, when Sidney Dobell, in 
his youngest days of achievement, called at 
the home of the Patmores out by Hendon, 
he dashed into talk upon all things on 
earth and above the earth to the little gronp 
gathered round Mrs. Patmore’s tea-table. 
But when, after a while, he was introduced 
to Browning, Tennyson, and Ruskin, a great 
silence fell upon him. Now one thinks of 
the author of the Sonnets in Wartime as a 
fitting fifth in that group of great men. 
That home became peopled with sons and 
daughters—six in all—as the years went 
on; and the little income which Patmore 
drew from his country as a member of the 
British Museum staff was increased by his 


earnings as essayist and critic, as it was 
later to be by the patrimony that came to 
him on his devoted father’s death in 1855. 
And yet ho was not content. Something was 
wanting. It was a want he shared in 
common with the world—a real love-poem. 
He was tired of the old affectations, 
of the vulgarity which bred contempt for 
familiar things. Even Byron knew better 
than that. Familiarity breeds contempt—“ in 
the contemptible,” he added ; and for once 
we are with him in a sneer. “ Call nothing 
common or unclean ”—that was the message 
which Patmore had the boldness to take 
into his blood as poet and as man. And 
what he did, ho did defiantly. It should be 
a deanery—while he was about it—that 
should bring forth his heroine. British 
respectability in its typical stronghold, even 
that should be capable of the illumination 
of love. So, in the intervals of British 
Museum work, he wrote The Angel in the 
House. Already Tamerton Church Tower, a 
volume which contained in improved form 
some of the verses of the 1844 volume, had 
caught the public ear; and when, bit by 
bit, the new poem appeared— The Betrothal 
in 1854, The Espousal in 1856, Faithful fur 
Ever in 1860, and finally The Victories of 
Zoic—there was a sudden success for it 
which might or might not be agreeable to 
the author. A poet does not rank his 
readers by their number, but by their intel¬ 
ligence ; and while the story, the workman¬ 
ship, and the obvious sentiment, could be 
appreciated by the million, the soul of the 
book had perhaps to wait longer for its recog¬ 
nition. Not that the Angel had even then a 
triviallypopular success. Itwas abookgTeatly 
beloved. Tennyson, not profuse of recog¬ 
nitions to his contemporaries, ranked it high 
in our short list of “ great poems.” Carlyle, 
spumer of poetry, strange to say carried 
this poem with him on a holiday as a true 
companion. No wonder that Ruskin said 
he wished English girls had those lovely 
lines all by heart, if not all by lip. “ You 
cannot read him,” he says, in Sesame and 
Lilies, “too often or too carefully. As far 
as I know, he is the only living poet who 
always strengthens and purifies ” ; and it is 
from The Angel, also, that Ruskin takes 
an instance of love at its highest—as it 
may exist in the disciplined spirit of a 
perfect human creature—as the purifying 
assion of the soul. There, any way,*vou 
ad the heart of the matter; and the poet 
must have felt that some at least of his 
arrows of song had gone right to the mark. 
Hawthorne and Emerson sent similar 
reports from America, where the poem had 
immediate vogue, and has had sales to 
outnumber the more than 100,000 copies 
which England has absorbed. But perhaps 
the author was moved most of all when, after 
a lapse of many years, he found that more 
and more, among rare spirits of a younger 
generation, was his leadership acknowledged. 
There were still the indifferent—and, seeing 
what the world is, that needs must be. There 
might, no doubt, be persons to whom “ the 
florin to the willing guard ” on the honey¬ 
moon journey remained a hoarded wealth 
of merriment, though the precedents for itn 
answering literalness were thick about them. 
But out of quarters the most unexpected 
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came the word that acknowledged his 
mission; and, to take only one instance, the 
appreciation published in the National 
Observer, under the editorship of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, in July, 1891, proved that he had 
had a part—one hesitates to say how vital 
a part—in the moulding, not of minds only, 
but of souls. Such a heart-speaking-to-heart 
recognition was the only one worthy of his 
immortal aim. It moved him, where all 
formal admission of The Angel in the 
House to the ranks of an English classic, 
made at his death in the Times, the PalI 
Mall Gazette, and all the rest of the press, 
would have moved him not. 

The death of Emily Patmore took place 
in 1862. She lies in the cemetery at 
Hendon, close to where Woolner, who 
loved her much, was long after laid to 
rest. Nor did the pen, by which she lives 
for ever, pause then from its task. In 
The Unknown Eros Emily Patmore was 
followed into another world by the flights 
of a master of spiritual imagination. To 
compare him with others were vain; for 
in that department he is alone among all 
who have gone before him. Such poems as 
-Departure, If I were Dead, A Farewell, and 
Jjurgdice, are less read than felt. “ Emotion 
is here,” as the National Observer wrote, “ and 
in shocks and throes, never frantic when 
utmost intolerable. It is mortal pathos. If 
any other poet has tilled a draught so un- 
ullayed, we do not know it. Love and 
sorrow are pure in The Unknown Eros ; and 
i ts author has not refused even the cup of 
terror.” Such words are not to be withheld 
oven from those of the odes as are least 
originally conceived — as, for instance, 
T'he Togs, which first appeared in the Pall 
Jfall Gazette of Mr. Greenwood’s editing, 
with only the initials of the author, who, 
however, could not be veiled. Those lines 
cannot be too familiar: 

“ THE TOYS. 

‘ ‘ My little sou, who look'd from thoughtful eyes, 
Aud moved and spoke in quite grown-up wise. 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d—• 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep. 
I visited his bed. 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken'd eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach 
A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle of bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 
Than I' whom Thou hast moulded from the 
clay. 

Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say: 

* I will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 


As essayist and aphorist Coventry Pat¬ 
more did work which stretched over a far 
longer period than that of his poetical pro¬ 
duction. In The Germ in 1850 appeared an 
essay on “Macbeth,” marked by original 
thought, which he hud written while in his 
teens; and various essay's of earlier life 
were republished by him, together with new 
ones, in his Principle in Art and his Religio 
Poette, at the end of his life; while llod , 
Root and Flower, aphorisms containing his 
inner thoughts on religion, were published 
during the last two years. They show him 
as the mystic he was, and yet, with sill 
his mysticism—a mysticism which pervaded 
his life, aud pervaded his monumental 
friendship—how practical was he as a man, 
how alert in observation of the world, and 
how hidden at times behind a mask of irony, 
even cynicism ! Wayward all men are, but 
a man of genius is most so of all; and it 
needs something of his own temperament in 
the onlooker to really reconcile the poet and 
the man. Yet in him, to seeing eyes, that 
reconciliation was complete. “All the 
eagle ” was in harmony with “ all the 
dove,” in him who had gauged and sounded 
all “ the heights and depths of love.” He 
had not an affectation about him. A con¬ 
stant meditator on works of fathers, and 
doctors, and poets, he yet read current 
fiction with zest; greatly pleased by some of , 
it, and very tolerant of most of it, so long j 
only as it did not profane love, nor sever [ 
soul from body or body from sold—the j 
sacrilege. Though Justin McCarthy, not j 
knowing, places on the table of one of his j 
characters The Angel in the House aud the i 
Proverbial Philosophg together, the poet said 
he had read the novel twice with pleasure; 
and Mr. Stevenson’s far different allusion to 
him in The Dynamiters gave him as much 
pleasure as such things could, coming from 
an author he much admired. Some of the 
works of Mr. George Meredith he hud 
recently re-read; and he, who had sung 
and loved womanhood as none but he could, 
knew when he was faco to face with a | 
veritable creator of women. His method of 
acknowledging that mastery was character¬ 
istic. “I should dunk myself a coward to 
know women like that,” he said, with the 
twinkle in his eye which was needed, on 
many an occasion, to interpret him. Hap¬ 
pily, in the portrait painted by his friend, 
Mr. Sargent, A.R.A., that twinkle has been 
passed on to posterity; nor, in the memory 
of those who saw it, can it ever cease to 
shine. j 

There seem no worthy words in which to 
bid farewell to Coventry Patmore. The | 
poet at least is immortal—there is no talk of 
parting with him. And where the man was 
so at one with the poet, his lovers can 
hardly feel far divided. To him the unseen 
world" was as near as ours—nearer it some- ! 
times seemed. He lived in it in imagina- \ 
tion, and the imagination of such a poet is ■ 
more real than the seeing and the heariug 
of common eyes and ears. He it was who ■ 
even here, traversed in his Tristitia, 

“ The mild borders of the banished world 
Wherein they dwell; 

Who builded not unalterable fate 
On pride, fraud, envy, cruel lust, or hate; 

Yet loved too laxly sweetness and hearts’ 
ease, 


Aud strove the creature more thuu God to 
please — 

For such as those 

Loss without measure, sadness without end! 

Though black, when scauu’d from Heaven’s 
surpassing bright. 

This might mean light 

Foil’d with the dim rays of mortality. 

For God is everywhere. 

Go down to deepest Hell, and He is there. 
Aud, as a true but quite estranged Friend, 

He works . . 

With love deep hidden lest it be blasphemed, 
If possible, to blend 

Ease with the pangs of its inveterate tire. 
Apart from these. 

Near the sky-borders of that banish'd world. 
Wauder pale spirits among willow’d leas, 

Lost beyond measure, sadden’d without end. 
But since, while erring most, retaining yet 
Home ineffectual fervour of regret. 

Retaining still such weal 
As spurned lovers feel. 

Preferring far to all the world's delight 
Their loss so iutiuite. 

Or Poets, when they mark 
Iu the clouds dun 

A loitering flush of the long sunken sun, 

Aud turn away with tears into the dark.” 

He it was, too, who stood even on earth 
“ a beggar at the porch of the glad palace 
of virginity,” and looked within and saw, 
and called on others to see. It is but one 
step to pass within, aud they who stand 
alone in the porch now are scarce parted 
from him who, almost alone, sings no new 
song, but still the old, in that Con meant et 
euro mea round the “I am,” the “Husband 
of the Heavens and the Lamb” : 

“ Gaze without doubt or fear. 

Ye to whom generous Love, by any name, is 
dear. 

Love makes the life to be 
A fount perpetual of virginity ; 

•For, lo ! the elect 

Of generous Love, how named sou’er, afte t 
Nothing but God, 

The Husband of the Heavens : 

Aud who Him love, in potcuee great or small. 
Are, one and all. 

Heirs of the Palaco glad. 

And iidy clad 

With the bridal robes of ardour virginal.” 

W. M. 


MATHILDE BLIND. 

By the deuth of Miss Mathilde Blind con¬ 
temporary literature has suffered a loss. 
Miss Blind hoped for longer life, not so 
much from any personal satisfaction that she 
expected to gain from it, but because of 
what she hoped to accomplish, both in prose 
and verse. She had ambitious dreams. In 
verse her mastery of technique had become 
more and more notable in each book she pro¬ 
duced ; and sho believed that at last she was 
in a position to write, if not an epic, at least 
an epical poem that would live. During 
the time she was engaged upon The Ascent 
of Man she hoped that therein sho had at 
last “ arrived.” When, later, she recog¬ 
nised that she had subordinated organic 
unity to arbitrary selection, sho took tho 
reluctantly learned lesson to heart, and 
began to dream anew of a more potent, 
a more durable, effort at expression of the 
human tragedy. In pryse. ahe meant, iu 
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particular, to accomplish two projects: to 
narrate her reminiscences of the men and 
women of her time who were in any degree 
motive forces, and to concentrate in one 
work of fiction her knowledge of and ideas 
upon contemporary life and upon the evolu¬ 
tion of contemporary thought. It is many 
years ago now since she first spoke to the 
present writer concerning this ambition. A 
year ago she alluded to it as one of the 
impossible dreams which refused to desert 
her, “ though the dream knows quite well 
that it is a smiling fraud.” By last spring 
she had relinquished ull hopes of the fulfil¬ 
ment of any projects of the kind ; and when 
I saw her last, four days before her death, 
she said plainly that the time for hoping 
anything was over. 

It is difficult to realise that her strenuous, 
eager, ardent brain is now quiescent: 
scarcely can one, having known her, fail 
to wonder if she, with her imperative ques¬ 
tioning of every real or imaginary obstacle, 
has accepted in silence the one riddle that 
cannot be answered. 

Miss Mathilde Blind, who died in London 
on November 26, the evening of the same 
day on which Coventry Patmore passed away, 
was not English by birth or parentage, 
though English in all else. Nothing ever 
so disconcerted or even offended her as the 
imputation that she spoke or wrote English 
marvellously well for a German. Though 
an accomplished linguist, she never availed 
herself of her native language, either with 
the tongue or the pen, when she could 
possibly avoid doing so. She rarely alluded 
to the tragedy which clouded her early 
years, and to few vouchsafed more than the 
fact that Blind was not her own name, but 
was adopted when, while she was still 
a child, her widowed mother married Mr. 
Karl Blind. Miss Blind’s girlhood was 
spent mainly in England, and in circum¬ 
stances which materially fostered her in¬ 
tellectual development. The first revolu¬ 
tionising influence in her life was her 
friendship with Mazzini: her own first 
literary influence upon her contempo¬ 
raries, her translation of Strauss’ Life of 
Christ. The Italian idealist and democrat, 
the German iconoclast and materialist, these 
were her literary' “forebears.” Inevitably 
her favourite English authors, and those 
who influenced her most, were Shelley and 
Byron. Of all the men of our time she held 
Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne to be incom¬ 
parably the greatest. Little more than a 
week ago I heard her repudiate emphati¬ 
cally the claim made by an eminent critic 
on behalf of William Morris—who, as a 
poet, she declared, was not to be compared 
with Tennyson, Rossetti, or Swinburne. 

Of her own original writings, apart 
from her admirable critical monographs 
on George Eliot and Mme. Roland, the 
most widely known are her romance 
Tarantella, and her crofter-poem the 
Heather on Fire. Her most ambitious work, 
The Ascent of Man, noble and beautiful 
as it is in parts, is too loosely apprehended 
ns a whole, and too unequally wrought, to 
rank as a masterpiece. Her finest poetry is 
to be sought in some of the lyrics and 
sonnets comprised in the series of volumes 
which began with The Prophecy of St. Oran 
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and ended with Birds of Passage. As a 
critic she was sympathetic, swift in discern¬ 
ment, and scrupulously heedful. Probably' 
her best accomplishment, in this respect, is 
her admirable introduction to her translation 
of the Journals of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Mathilde Blind, who died at the age of 
fifty-four, was cremated at Woking on 
Tuesday last: and the large assemblage of 
friends and admirers who gathered to hear 
Mr. Moncure Conway’s funeral oration, or 
attended the last rites at the Crematorium, 
witnessed to that personal hold which, from 
her earliest days, the poet and true woman 
who has now gone from us exercised upon 
so many of her contemporaries. 


THE GOING OF MRS. GRANDISON. 

Me. Meeedith’s amendments of The Ordeal 
of Richard Feterel in the new edition have 
already been glanced at in these columns. 
Briefly speaking, a third of the pages go 
unmarked ; another third have corrections 
that deal with a letter here and a word 
there; and the last third have omissions 
and changes that we illustrated by a speci¬ 
men half page cancelled and replaced by a 
couple of lines. That half page would have 
been an altogether excessive illustration of 
such cancellings but for one long omission— 
the omission of over eight pages, containing 
an episode that was in the book originally, 
rather than of it. And, in point of space at 
any rate, this omission demands a special 
mention of its own. 

Mrs. Grandison and the nineteenth chapter 
of Richard Feterel have passed together. 
That excellent lady had stood clad, as it 
were, in the multitudinous epigrams of 
her chapter. Bathsheba, in Mr. Hardy’s 
romance, was not set about with brighter 
sabre-cuts when Serjeant Troy outlined her 
figure with the “cut one,” “ cut two,” “ cut 
three,” and onwards, of his expert arm. The 
flashes of Mr. Meredith’s phrases frame her, 
design her, fly intricately, fly far, making 
her distinct; the chapter has the whizz of 
them. Though all description is done 
by words, the impression left by some 
descriptions is one of silence; you are made 
to see and know rather than to hear. But 
the definitions of Mrs. Caroline Grandison 
have the sound of the sentences, and these 
the sound of the very briskest movement. 
If we do not think of steel, we think of a 
volley of musketry—arms, at all events. 
For Mr. Meredith made a guerilla war 
upon Mrs. Grandison from the beginning 
of her chapter to the end. A guerilla war; 
for Mr. Meredith did not give her a pitched 
battle—there was no campaign. She had 
but one chapter, and this disconnexion with 
the structure of Richard Feterel was doubt¬ 
less one of the reasons why she was lopped 
off from the new and final edition. But, 
besides this, a reader may guess that the 
author of The Egoist did not think the 
epigrams on Mrs. Grandison to be of his 
own highest quality. There is one phrase, 
indeed, that is of the most whimsical and 
mischievous spirit of fine comedy—a phrase 
that is famous in the memories of Mere- 
dithians; we mean, of course, that in which 


the husband of Mrs. Grandison “ lost heart 
. . . and surrendered his mind to more 
frivolous pursuits.” Let the reader refer 
to the context, for the fantastic comic elf 
lurks there, and is not to be haled out for 
quotation. 

Otherwise it is not to the Grandisonian 
inspiration that any among Mr. Meredith’s 
best things are due. This is the lady of 
whom it is said that “she considered the 
urgent claims of her black fellow-creatures,’’ 
and required “ the stalwart services of her 
white ”; that “ woolly negroes blest her 
name, and whiskered John-Thomases de¬ 
plored her weight.” “ In her presence die 
elect had to feel how very much virtue is its 
own reward; for, if they did not rightly 
esteem the honour she did them, they had 
little further encouragement from Mrs. 
Caroline Grandison.” Her elder daughters 
had “ wished to marry young gentlemen 
of their own choosing. ... If they rebelled 
. . . Mrs. Caroline Grandison declared that 
they were ill, and called in Dr. Bairam to 
prescribe, who soon reduced them.” This is 
the lady who, when she heard of Sir Austin 
Feverel’s system, “ rose from her couch and 
called for her carriage, determined to follow 
him up and come to terms with him.” “Sir 
Austin and Mrs. Caroline discovered that they 
had in common from an early period looked on 
life as a science.” She “gave him a clearer 
idea of his system than he had ever 
had before. . . . When he plodded and 
hesitated on his conception, she, at a word, 
struck boldly into black and white, making 
him fidget for his note-book, to reverse a 
sentence or two on Woman.” To her 
youngest daughter, Carola, who received his 
courtesies “ with the stolidity of a naughty 
doll,” Sir Austin was much inclined to apply 
the tests and measurements that might prove 
her in time a wife for the Son of his System. 
The pale daughters of her system are made 
to perform for him in their gymnasium, and 
pull at their leather straps for developing 
the lungs, for exercising the liver, for 
strengthening the wrist, “like mariners 
oaring in the deep sea; oaring to a haven 
they nave no faith in.” The baronet “ was 
too much wrapped up in the enlightenment 
of her principle to notice the despondency of 
their countenances.” But while Sir Austin 
is looking at the callow Carola, Richard has 
met Lucy “ under the consulting stars,” and, 
“ trembling and with tears, has taken from 
her lips the first ripe fruit of love, and 
pledged himself hers.” This is the only 
serious and tender passage—an interpola¬ 
tion—in the now cancelled chapter. The 
going of Mrs. Grandison leaves Richard 
Feterel undeprived of anything structural, 
important, or of the author’s absolute best. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

IV.— Tom Hoon. 

H OOD is one of the darlings of the 
lover of letters. First, for lovable¬ 
ness, will come Lamb — always. After 
Lamb there is not too numerous a compunv, 
but Tom Hood is of it. Some place Sir 
Thomas Browne there, though he is a 
thought too austere. Most would include 
Walton and Goldsmith, and many Cowper; 
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latterly William Barnes and Dr. Holmes 
and Louis Stevenson have joined tlie slender 
ranks. Crabbe might count too, in spite 
of a certain hardness—Edward Fitzgerald, 
at any rate, thought so — and perhaps 
Washington Irving. Among living writers 
Mr. Dobson stands first for promotion—Mr. 
Dobson, whose own darlings, as he has told 
us, are Montaigne and Howell and Horace 
and Molicre and Burton and Rabelais: one 
or two of them, however, a shade too great 
to be quite of the brotherhood as we under¬ 
stand it. For the equipment is not great¬ 
ness so much ns humaneness—the genial 
soul shining between the lines. 

Hood’s life was one persistent struggle 
against poverty and ill-health. His body 
was of the frailest, yet he never remitted 
his efforts and never complained. As a 
humourist he was critical rather than con¬ 
structive, and his jests were mainly verbal; 
yet what effervescing fun! He squandered 
his high spirits, pouring out all that was 
in him with splendid generosity. The 
felicity of some of his comic turns nncl 
somersaults is never likely to bo equalled, 
for his fancy was as nimble and graceful 
as a squirrel. Dr. Johnson, reading the 
ballad of “Faithless Sally Brown,” would 
have withdrawn his remark that a man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket. 
Indeed, if the italicised enormities of the 
pantomime and the comic paper are rightly 
named puns, we must find a new word for 
Hood’s exquisite vagaries. The pun in his 
hands had a life apart, a separate, un- 
hlushing existence. Another claim to a 
high place is his mastery of grotesque and 
tho bizarre. His “Ode to Rae Wilson, 
Esq.,” stands alone as a texture of tender¬ 
ness and irony woven by a man wealthy with 
a profusion both of sympathy and wit; and 
“ Miss Kilmansegg ” probably has never yet 
hud her dues, even from the McKinleyites. 

Yet not for his puns nor his irony is 
Tom Hood numbered with the lovable ones 
of literature, but for his lyrical gift. This 
unresting, over-weary journalist has left a 
handful of lyrics that still are, and ever 
will be, fresh as the morning flowers. He 
had the precious gift of tenderness : ho 
suffered and he held out his hand to 
sufferers. The three poems by which Hood 
is represented in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury could be as ill spared as many in 
that matchless collection, and others that 
are not there printed are as winning : 
“ ’Twas in the time of roses” still makes 
its own appeal, and will do so. To the 
mass he is known best as the author of 
“ The Song of the Shirt.” “ He sang ‘ The 
Song of the Shirt,’ ” says his epitaph in 
Kensal Green, and few men have had a 
finer. Any one nowadays may take the 
part of the starving seamstress and be 
more or less in tho fashion, but when 
Hood uttered that plea ho ran grave risks 
of alienating his readers. No man knew 
better tlum he how nearly allied arc luughter 
and tears. Hence his lovableness. 


The series of portraits which form our 
supplements week by week are reproduced 
from photographs taken at the National 
Portrait Gallery bv Messrs. Walker & Bou- 
tall. The blocks also are made by this firm. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The most important publication of the week 
here is undoubtedly Taine’s Carnets dc 
Voyage. A Frenclunan’s impressions of his 
own country through three separate voyages 
—north, south, east, and west-—are more in¬ 
teresting even to the foreign reader than 
those of the liveliest traveller over seas 
whose notebook is filled to overflowing with 
superficial observations. These carnets were 
written while the eminent writer was in¬ 
spector of the Military School of Saint Cyr, 
during the years between 18G3 and 1866. 
The first part is particularly charming. 
Take, for instance, this bit of vivid and 
delicate portraiture of tho Breton type of 
woman: 

“ Nothing in the way of regular beauty, of 
health or tine growth ; something slender, 
ailing, pallid, a little crushed. But with many 
of the young girls this produces admirable 
expression. Perfect maidenhood both of the 
seuses and the soul, an exquisite sensibility, a 
charming delicacy ready to suffer by its excess, 
a strange suavity. Oue is reminded of the 
Indian saying, ‘ Do not strike a woman, even 
with a flower.’ Beauty lies within, the soul 
seems compressed, resigned, quite frail, of an 
infinite sweetness.” 

The book diflei's from other books of travel 
chiefly in method. It is not anecdotal, 
nor is it an account of personal adventures. 
It is pure impressionism. We are shown a 
landscape, a town, a province, as Taine saw 
them in three separate voyages. When he 
reaches Provence, land of subtle captivation 
and intoxicating charm, the cold spectator 
follows the example of Nature, and steeps 
his pen in colour. Who would think the 
unimpassioned Taine could write thus before 
the Mediterranean with its cup-like circle of 
resplendent mountains: 

“ An immense lake, radiant, peaceful, whose 
gleaming colour has the delicacy of the most 
charming violet or a full-blown periwinkle. 
Layers of hill-sides seemingly covered with 
heavenly glory, so spread with light are they, 
so completely does this light, imprisoned by 
air and distance, seem their natural clothing. 
The richest ornaments of a hothouse, the 
mother-of-pearl of the orchid, tho pale velvet 
that edges tho butterfly’s wing, is not softer 
or more splendid. One must turn to the 
loveliest works of luxiuy and nature to find 
comparisons—silken skirts shedding light, em¬ 
broideries on a ground of water-silk, pink and 
breathing flesh throbbing beneath a veil; and 
as for the flaming sun that pours from its 
stirless torch a river of gold upon tho sea, 
nothing in the world can give an idea of it or 
furnish an image of it.” 

The best chapters of the book are thoso 
upon Provence and Brittany. 

Anecdotes are rare, which accounts for the 
monotony of the second half. Here is one. 
A guest and his host, out shooting, found 
themselves by mistake on tho lands of a 
certain viscountess. A gamekeeper stops 
them, and they aver that they were not 
shooting. They are taken to the viscountess, 
and explain the case. “Twenty francs to 
pav each,” says the viscountess, holding out 
her hand for the money. The civilisation 
that produced the Gothic Taine describes as 


“ a violent and powerful dream, sometimes 
delicate, often sublime, but a sick man’s 
dream.” 

M. Edouard Rod’s new story, L'Innocente, 
maintains the intellectual level of his best 
work of the kind. In M. Rod’s deeply pon¬ 
dered work one always expects a remarkable 
analysis of moral suffering, for which the 
author shows a rare sensibility and a sym¬ 
pathy that perhaps may be accused of some 
tendency to morbidness. He seems by nature 
incapable of understanding the human soul 
except in the throes of pain, in the solitude 
of persecution and misconception. But it 
is something to understand it in these cir¬ 
cumstances as well as he does. L'Inno¬ 
cente should be purchased en bloc by a 
society for the suppression of afternoon tea 
scandal and the propagation of charity in 
provincial towns. It is an impressive and 
tragic tide of unmerited slander leading 
through provincial martyrdom to death. 

At last M. Zola is content. Hitherto he has 
been regarded ns a sane workman without 
any nerves. He has had himself diagnosed, 
mentally, morally, and physically, and 
although the general conclusion is em¬ 
phatically the reverse of his own, he is 
rubbing his hands delightedly, and calling 
public attention to the fact that, by a 
converso method of demonstration, Dr. 
Toulouse has proved he is quite as mad ns 
any other genius. Extremes meet, and excess 
in order may now be accepted, in the person 
of M. Zola, as a proof of madness no less 
conclusive than excess in disorder. It is 
absurd for an illustrious writer to possess 
the virtues of a respectable notary, you see, 
hence the eccentricity of M. Zola; and to bo 
eccentric is clearly to be a genius and to 
possess nerves—so behold him satisfied ! 

M. Jean Lahor furnishes this week a 
prose contribution to the pessimistic litera¬ 
ture of the day. Pessimism is best taken in 
little doses: M. Lahor offers too large a 
draught. La Gloire du Neant is melancholy 
reading, the meditations of a morbid an<l 
subjective nature. Here and there a fine 
phrase gleams in these gloomy pages: “Live 
with all thy force, suffer and weep, bleed if 
necessary, but live and be great.” Along 
with alcohol and opium, he counts art, 
poetry (himself a distinguished poet), music, 
and love as intoxicants, and finely speaks of 
reverie as a wine. Woman he names “ a 
magnificent void.” That’s the worst of pes¬ 
simism, it lays to the charge of unfortunate 
woman all its own black humours. M. 
Lohor’s last word is better than his first: 

“ What do I know but that there are virtues 
and beauties to love, suffering to relieve, ills to 
cure, illusions to worship, and radiant pictures 
of sky and earth, magic dawns and fairy sun¬ 
sets. . . . Kind and holy creatures, and at 
times divine joys mingled with human miseries.” 

A Minister’s first novel is naturally read 
with curiosity. From M. Emile Ollivier, of 
Empire renown, something piquant in tho 
announcement of his Muric-Magdeleine was 
expected. In a very different way the world 
depicted in this insipid romance is as unreal 
as Disraeli’s, but, instead of Disraeli’s epi¬ 
grams and cynicism, M. Ollivier indulges in 
swollen eloquence, second-rate art criticism, 
and an amateur’s ideal of fiction. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


E wish to draw attention to the follow¬ 
ing facts. Last Monday we received 
a letter from a correspondent asking us to 
look at an enclosed circular, and remarking 
that he was, as an old subscriber to the 
Academy, astounded at receiving it, “ as it 
distinctly implies that the paper will cease.” 
" It seems to me,” he added, “ that such a 
circular will do your new management much 
harm if not checked.” The circular in ques¬ 
tion, which emanates from Oxford, asks for 
co-operation in a scheme for the practical 
appreciation of the services of the lute 
editor of the Academy, a movement in 
which the present editor and stuff 
heartily concur; but to the wording of 
the circular wc have decided objection. In 
the sixth line the reader is told of the great 
blow to research which the Academy’s 
“ cessation cannot fail to be ” So far from 
any cessation, the Academy is at this 
moment more vigorous and sound than ever 
it was, and, in a protest unmistakably 
framed, we informed the signatories of the 
circular of this fact. They replied to the 
effect that we seemed to have misunderstood 
the purport of the word “ cessation,” but 
the clause in which it occurred should be 
omitted. They forget, however, that the 
circular in its original form has been widely 
circulated to our detriment. We cannot 
let the matter rest where t now stands. As 
for the gratuitous disparagement of this 
journal, which informs the entire circular, 
wo defer comment on tlris to a later stage. 


1)k. C'ox.vx Boyle said some timely words 
in his speech fur Literature at the dinner to 
Sir Edward J. Pointer, the new P.E.A. 
“Certainly,” said the author of Micah 
Clarke, by way of a beginning, “if to be 
prolific was a sign of prosperity, litera¬ 
ture should be more prosperous than ever. 
The profession of letters was full and over¬ 
flowing, and he only knew one place left in 
it where there was plenty of room. That 
was at the toj>. There there was all the 
room between one’s head and the stars. 
But down below—where he was—he assured 
them that the pressure was considerable.” 
His readers, however, are not likely to place 
Dr. Conan Doyle quite so low as his own 
modesty would direct. 


Continuing, he said: “ Neither novelist 
nor poet could complain of neglect, but it 
was when they came to the more solid forms 
of literature that there was room, he thought, 
for that prosperity to which they had drunk. 
It was not that the writers had degenerated. 
It would be absurd to say so, when within 
the last few weeks they had seen the com¬ 
pletion of perhaps the greatest philosophic 
work in our literature. But the reader had 
become demoralised. He was not quite so 
gentle as he was. The morning paper, the 
evening paper, the weeklies, the monthlies, 
had ali come between him and the big books. 
We inclined to get our knowledge in scraps 
and in snippets. We preferred short cuts 
to the open road.” A remedy is suggested 
by Dr. Conan Doyle : “It might be no bad 
thing,” he said “ for a man now and again 


to make a literary retreat, as pious men 
make a spiritual one; to forswear absolutely 
for a month in the year all ephemeral litera¬ 
ture, and to bring an untarnished mind to 
the reading of the classics of our language.” 


Two—and probably more—memorials are 
at this moment afoot. The Eev. Bobert 
Thompson writes from Longcott Vicarage, 
Fariugdon, Berkshire, asking for assistance 
in placing some memorial of the late Judge 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
in his church. Judge Hughes was asso¬ 
ciated with the parish for some forty years, 
during the time that his brother was vicar, 
and he often read the lessons. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son suggests that the memorial should take 
the form of now nave seats. 


The other appeal will interest n greater 
number of persons. Briefly, the object is 
to insert a window in honour of Oliver 
Goldsmith in the church of the parish in 
which he was bom; opinion differs as to 
tho precise spot, but Eorgney (or Femey) 
Church, Mullingar, has been chosen by 
those competent to decide. Subscriptions 
may be paid either to Prof. J. W. Hales, 
1 , Oppidans-road, London, N.W.; or to 
the Bov. J. H. Eice, Forgney Eectory, 
Mullingar. Any surplus will be handed to 
the rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, to¬ 
wards the Goldsmith window that is to be 
inserted in that church. 


“ Bookbuyek ” sends us the following 
letter : “ Elegance of printing is very plea¬ 
sant to the bookbuyer, but surely accuracy 
must always be the first desideratum. Sub¬ 
scribers to the new edition of George Mere¬ 
dith have some reason to complain of the 
misprints in the two * Feverel ’ volumes. 
Here are some of them: * Adrain ,’ ‘Fill 
you glass,’ 1 surpise,’ ‘prophecied,’ ‘ wordly.’ 
Such errors as these are totally inexcusable 
in so large and clear a type; and it is not 
creditable to the printers that this expensive 
edition should be less accurately printed 
than the cheap edition. Is it possible that 
Messrs. T. & A. Constable are undertaking 
too much work? Their reprint of Sartor JRe- 
sartus in Messrs Chapman & Hall’s Cen¬ 
tenary Carlyle gives us ‘Diety ’ for * Deity,’ 
‘place of wages’ for ‘place and wages,’ 
‘ leader and lead ’ for ‘ leader and led,' ‘ per- 
sume ’ for ‘ presume,’ &c. It is to be hoped 
that the proofs of future volumes of both 
the Meredith and the Carlyle will be read 
with more care.” We submitted this letter 
to Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., the 
publishers of the new Meredith, who reply: 
“In extenuation of Messrs. T. & A. Con¬ 
stable, we may say that they had to set and 
print the two volumes in less than a month, 
and were very short of certain sorts of 
type.” 


The Eoyal Academy authorities ask the 
owners of pictures by the late Lord Leigh¬ 
ton who have not yet been applied to for 
the loan of them, but would be willing to 
lend them for the winter exhibition, kindly 
to communicate with the secretary. Mean¬ 
while, it is announced that an exhibition of 
Lord Leighton’s studies and sketches will be 


held synchronioally at the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries. 


If the information which has just come to 
hand is accurate, the nation may not, after 
all, have lost the late Lord Leighton’s house. 
Mrs. Eussell Barrington states that the 
sisters of the late President are prepared to 
offer the house as a gift to the nation, sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions relative to its 
maintenance and the preservation of the 
Arab Hall. Anyone wishing to contribute 
to a fund for purchasing some of Lord 
Leighton’s sketches, for perpetual exhibition 
in the house, are asked to communicate with 
Mrs. Barrington, 4, Melbury-road, Ken¬ 
sington. 


The Christmas numbers are now falling 
as thickly as the snow which they anticipate. 
Our table is covered with these long rolls, 
the advance-guard of the festive season. 
The Graphic, with a reproduction of the 
late Lord Leighton’s “ Flaming June ”— 
a curious but not unwelcome Christmas 
choice—and stories by some of the best 
known and best esteemed writers; the 
Illustrated London News, with more stories 
by eminent hands; the Queen ; the World ; 
Vanity Fair ; Pearson's Weekly ; Pears’ 
Annual ; the Sketch —all these and more 
we have received. 


The next election of a French Academi¬ 
cian will take place on December 10, and 
there is considerable conjecture as to the 
elections. It is almost certain that M. 
Vaudal, the historian, will replace Leon 
Say. M. Andre Meuriel is expected to be 
the one selected candidate. As it is usual 
for the Academy to allow six months to 
elapse before filling up the chair of a 
deceased member, no elections to replace 
Jules Simon and Challemel-Lacour will take 
place at present. Probably M. Hanotaux, 
who obtained this year the Gobet prize for 
his history of Cardinal Kichelieu, will re¬ 
place the latter. 


M. Feancisque Saeoey is about to com¬ 
mence an action against M. Marinoni, 
manager of the Petit Journal, for summary 
dismissal. No reason for dispensing with 
the services of M. Sarcey was given, nor any 
notice, and on public grounds that journalist 
has decided to take some action. He declares 
he has an established reputation and suffi¬ 
cient means to make this summary dismissal 
of no particular consequence; but as it 
might have fallen upon a penniless jour¬ 
nalist he thinks that an attempt should be 
made to see whether the law does not 
compel compensation in these cases. 


News from Paris includes the announce¬ 
ment that M. Got’s memoirs are almost 
ready for publication. They will appear 
under the title Journal (Tun Coinedieu. 


If Lord Bacon took all knowledge for In¬ 
province, the Daily Mail may be said to take 
all provinces into its knowledge. It scut 
Mr. Gilbert Burgess to describe Germany 
in daily letters, it* sent Mr. Calderon tu 
ized by viUUV Lv~ 
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make friends with the Russians, it gave Mr. 
G. W. Steevens a unique opportunity, which 
ho took, of gaining reputation in “ the 
States ” ; and now for our winter delight 
the Daily Mail is despatching two lucky 
journalists to lands where they will be able 
to write of a shining sun and get “zephyr” 
into their vocabularies. They are Mr. 
Mayson Beeton, who is to go through the 
whole of the West Indies, and Mr. Louis F. 
Austin, who is under peremptory orders to 
go and bask on the Riviera. A paper 
which plans remunerative idleness for the 
journalist is near to true greatness. 


A writer in The Author recommends the 
serial publication of works other than 
fiction in the magazines. In America, as 
he points out, history and biography and 
travel are to be found month by month. 
Such publication, he remarks, might 
enormously increase the popularity of the 
magazine and the influence of the book. 
Imagine, he adds, Seeley’s Expansion of 
England run through the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury! Sir Walter Besant’s “History of 
Westminster” wns published, it will be 
remembered, in the Pall Mall Magazine; 
but English magazine editors cannot afford 
to do what their American brothers can. 


In the New York Critic Mr. Andrew 
Lang once more speaks his mind concerning 
the practices of a certain American publisher 
of belles-lettres — Mr. Thomas B. Mosher. 
Mr. Lang’s first cause of complaint was the 
pirated edition of his Aucassin and Nicolette. 
Now he has to protest against Mr. Mosher’s 
threatened reprint of his Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old France. English authors in similar 
plight may very confidently leave their 
interests in Mr. Lang’s hands, for he states 
the case with a force and directness to 
which readers of belles-lettres are not ex¬ 
cessively accustomed. Leaving Mr. Mosher 
on one side, Mr. Lang takes the course of 
warning American purchasers of the pirated 
work that they will get nothing of value, 
since all that the poet wishes to retain of 
that early book is to be found in later and 
more accessible collections of his verse. The 
buyer, he says finally, “ will get (in addi¬ 
tion to what is already accessible) a few 
trifles which even the author thinks worth¬ 
less. He will also procure a few irregu¬ 
larities in sonnets, made regular in later 
editions. Much good may they do him ! ” 


Some recollections of the late Christina 
Rossetti, by Miss Grace Gilchrist, printed 
in the December Good Words, may be 
taken by way of prelude to the biography 
of the poet which Mr. Mackenzie Bell is 
preparing. Miss Gilchrist writes of her 
friend with affectionate sympathy. Her 
criticism of Miss Rossetti’s poetry is well- 
considered and just. “The enduring charm 
of Miss Rossetti’s poetry,” she says, “will 
rest iu its entire spontaneity; for surely no 
poet since William Blake has sung with less 
premeditated art than Christina Rossetti. 
And her pure, fragrant life fulfilled her 
poems ; for its serene and tender humanity 
fitly enfolded the immortal heart of purest 
song.” 


The writer of “A Study of Richard 
Jefferies ” in the new Temple Bar draws a 
careful contrast between Jefferies and Words¬ 
worth in their outlooks on nature. Words¬ 
worth, we are reminded, wrote in “The 
Excursion ” of the wedding of the universe 
and the individual mind, and their comple¬ 
mentariness, while to Jefferies nature was 
so anti-human that he could write : “ By no 
course of reasoning, however tortuous, can 
nature and the universe be fitted to the 
mind. Nor can the mind be fitted to the 
cosmos.” The writer truly remarks that 
the “ indifference of nature—or that aspect 
of her which is ‘ red in tooth and claw ’ for 
all human concerns—could hardly be more 
touchingly expressed than it is in a few 
memorable passages in the S'ton/ of My 
Heart." 


Mr. Max Bkerbohm has won for himself 
a very pretty reputation for general clever¬ 
ness, but he has yet to prove himself 
brilliantly capable in any one of the minor 
arts he practises. Here, for instance, we 
have him bidding for fame as a caricaturist 
in Caricatures of Twenty-fire Gentlemen 
(Leonard Smithers). Mr. Beerbohm dedi¬ 
cates his book to a dead artist, the late Mr. 
Carlo Pellegrini, and suffers a living one, 
Mr. L. Raven-Hill, to introduce him to the 
public. Mr. Raven-Hill thinks wo have 
no whole-hearted caricaturists now except 
Mr. Max Beerbohm: “Now Max,” ho writes, 
“ is a caricaturist. For him man exists only 
to be caricatured and his possibilities re¬ 
vealed, no part of him, from his head to his 
heel, being more worthy of ridicule than 
another.” We are inclined to think that no 
account of the true caricaturist is complete 
without some mention of his heart. He 
shoidd pity and be reluctant; and there 
should be a reserve of justice in his work. 
Mr. Beerbohm is pitiless; he is never 
reluctant to make a good man hideous ; and 
he retains only as much truth as he has 
mockery for. 


Macmillan's Magazine for December has 
a rather caustic article on Shelley at 
Tremadoc. It will not please some persons 
at all, because only superlatives of praise 
are permitted by them in connexion with 
their poet, but, none the less, the reader feels 
the account to be the truth, or something 
very near it. That it is deeply interest¬ 
ing no one coidd deny. The story of the 
attempted assassination is told again, less to 
Shelley’s credit than heretofore. The sum 
of the matter is, says the writer, “that as 
the years go on we feel that Matthew 
Arnold was right. However high Shelley 
soars, it is in vain that ho bents in the void 
his starred and silvered wings.” 


The late Mrs. Brookfield was known in 
literature best by the charming letters of 
Thackeray which she published a few years 
ago. Her own novels had small popularity. 
Another claim to the gratitude of those who 
read books was her share in forming the 
character of Lady Castlewood in E.tnond, 
who is understood to have been drawn 
from her. The late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, 
her husband, was a conspicuous wit and the 


friend of Tennyson. Mrs. Brookfield was a 
vivacious raconteuse who will bo much missed 
in her own circle. 


A book printed in Japan, published in 
Chicago, and recommended by Count Tolstoi, 
is something of a curiosity. Karma, a 
story of early Buddhism, by Paul Carus, 
has these qualifications. The story has an 
attractive quaintness even to those who do 
not care for sermons out of church, and the 
pictures are very delicately tinted. 


The 380th of the -biO copies of the edition 
de luxe of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
(Hodder & Stoughton) lies before us. The 
difference between this and the ordinary 
edition is that this is much larger and 
heavier than the other, and the richer by a 
number of etchings bv Mr. William Hole, 
R.S.A. The relation of letterpress to margin 
is a little disproportionate. 

Ox Tuesday next Messrs. William Black¬ 
wood & Hons will publish a new novel by 
Miss Dora Greenwell Met 'liesnev, entitled 
Miriam Cromwell, Royalist. The romance 
deals with the wars of the Parliament, and 
has Prince Rupert as hero. 

The Quain Law Professor of University 
College, London (Mr. Augustine Birred, 
M.P., Q.C.), will deliver his Introductory 
Lecture, in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn (by 
kind permission of the Benchers), on 
Monday, December 7th, at 4.80 p.m. 

The second issue of The Year's Music will 
be published about Christmas by Messrs. 
J. H. Virtue & Co., Ltd. The Year's Music 
for 1897 will give accounts of orchestral, 
choral, and personal concerts, festivals, 
provincial doings, opera, novelties and 
unfamiliar works, lectures, organ recitals 
and organ builders’ doings, musical in¬ 
struments, patents, Musical Trades’ Ex¬ 
hibition, examining bodies, appointments, 
obituary, chronology, literature, and other 
information of great value to all lovers ol' 
music. 


The winter number of The Quarto is in 
the press, and will be ready shortly. The 
number will contain a full-page photo¬ 
gravure of “The Habitation of Beatrice,” 
after Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an original 
etching by Mr. I). Y. Cameron, R.P.E., a 
lithograph by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and many 
full-page reproductions of drawings by Sir 

J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
and others. Among the literary contributions 
will be a paper by Prof. Fred. Brown on 
“Winifred Matthews.” The untimely death 
of Miss Matthews cut short a career of great 
promise, and the article b\- Prof. Brown is 
of spec-inl interest. 

The two-shilling edition of Messrs. W. 

K. Clifford’s two collections of short stories, 
Mere Stories and The Last Touches, which 
Messrs. Black have issued, approximates 
more nearly ifi form to the French novel 
than any we have met with. There should 
be a steady sale for books in this simple 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


I N the following list of books which we 
have received will he noticed the usual 
preponderance of novels. Among these, 
“The Way of Marriage,” by Miss Violet 
Hunt, will whet the appetites of those who 
enjoyed “A Hard Woman.” There is also 
Mr. P. Anderson Graham’s new novel, “ The 
Red Scaur,” to he noted. And there are 
some important reprints, as the expurgated 
new edition of “Tom Jones,” a new “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” illustrated by Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan, and the Edition de luxe of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.” In Belles Lettrcs 
we have Mr. G. W. Steevens’s “ Monologues 
of tho Dead ” (Methuen & Co.), which 
appeared in the National Observer in tho 
good old days, and in the New Review 
since then; and Mr. Zangwill’s “Without 
Prejudice” (T. Fisher Unwin), being the 
wit and wisdom of his well-known papers in 
the Pall Mall Magazine. Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen put forth a very handsome edition of 
“ The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan,” James Morier’s brilliant work in 
the manner of Gil Bias. The Historical and 
Biographical list gives us a new book on 
Lamb by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt (Elkin 
Mathews), a “History of the Coldstream 
Guards” (A. D. Inncs & Co.), and an 
investigation of the Gunpowder Plot, by 
Mr. John Gerard. We have also a trans¬ 
lation of a French biography of Cardinal 
Manning, and the much-desirecl Life and 
Letters of Fred Walker, A.R.A. Archro- 
ologists and artists alike will be attracted by 
Mr. Percy Gardner’s finely illustrated work 
on the “ Sculptured Tombs of Hellas.” In 
popular Theology “The Illustrated Bitye 
Treasury ” (T. Nelson & Sons) will probably 
take a favoured place. 


In the following list of books which we 
have received, prices are given wherever 
they have been notified to us. 

FICTION. 

T.itis OP Blace-Country Lip*. By David Hobbs. Elliot 
Stock. 

The Lip* GuARnsMAN. Adapted from the German. A. A C. 
Black. 8a. 

Sweet Lilac. By Mary Louise Eveson. The Roxburghe 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tn* Snr OP Augels. By the Author of “ A Vioar’s Wife ” 
3s. 6d. 

Ta* Coitstkt op th* Foisted Fibs. By Sarah One 
Jewett. T. Fisher Unwin. 5a. 

McLeod op tbs Camsbons. By M. Hamilton. W. Heine- 
mann. 

Apt** Lobo Waiting. By Jessie L. Nioholson. Hnrst A 
Blackett. 2 vols. 

Tom Jobes. By Henry Fielding. Expurgated edition. 

Swan Sonnenschein A Co. 6s. 

Beside th* Boxhi* Bkiik Bosh. By Ian Maclaren. 
Edition de luxe. Illustrated by W. Hole, R.S.A. 
Hodder A Stoughton. 25s. 

The Saoaoptb* 8ea-8wallow. Told by Maidie Dickson. 

Illustrated. A. D. Innes A Co. 

Little Wandhblin, abd Othee Faiet Tales. By Annie 
and E. Keary. Macmillan. 2s. 8d. 

Th* Wat op Makeiab*. By Violet Hunt, niustrated. 
Chapman A Hall. 

Aim£* Furbish, Schola*. By Katherine 8t. John Con- 
wap. Tho Clarion Newspaper Company, is. 

A Mah amobost Msv. By Fred. Holmes, M.A. Digby, 
Long A Co. 3s. 8d. 

Th* Rid Scaur. By P. Anderson Graham. Longmans, 
Green A Co. 8s. 

Mkblis I A Pikatical Love Stcd*. . By Mr. M _ 

Neville Beaman,',Ltd, 


Tom Brown’s Schooldatr. By an Old Boy. Illustrated 
by Edmund J. Sullivan. Macmillan. 8s. 

A Corner op Old Cornwall. By E. Bonham. The 
Unicorn Press. 3s. 8d. 

The Sion op the Cross. By Wilson Barrett. John 
Macqueen. 8s. 

Norse Tales and Sketches. By Alexander L. Kielland. 

Translated by R. L. Cassie. Elliot Stock. 

Black Gull Roc*. By Morico Gerard. T. Nelson A Sons. 
Is. 6d. 

Jock o’ th'Beach. By Morico Gerard. T. Nelson A Son*. 
Is. Gd. 

Bonny; or, Faithful unto Death. By Adela Frances 
Mount. T. Nelson A Sons. 

ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

I* th* Girdkn op Peac*. By Helen Milman. Illustrated 
by Edmund II. Now. John Lane. 5s. 

Tn* Child World. By Gahriol Setoun. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. John Lane. 6s. 

Monoloouks op thr Dead. By G. W. Steev ns. 
Methuen A Co. 3s. Gd. 

Moee Echoes peom the Oxpoed Magazine. Henry 
Frowde. 6s. 

Without Prejudice. By I. Zangwill. T. Fisher Unwin 
6s. 

Poems and Ballads. By “Q.” Methuen A Co. 3s. Pd. 
The Adventcbkk op Hajji Baba op Ispahan. By James 
Morier. Edited by C. J. Wills, M.D. Illustrated. 
Laurence A Bullen. 

Leaves in the Wind. By Anthony C. Deane. Elliot 
Stock. 

Gbat Days and Gold ih England awd Scotland. New 
Edition. Illustrated. By William Winter. The 
Macmillan Co. (New York). 10 b. 6d. 

Poems, By J. B. Selkirk. William B'ackwood A Song. 

6s. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Suevival op the Unlike. A Collection of Evolution 
Essays snggestel by the Study of Domostio Plants. 
By L. H. Bailey. The Macmillan Company. (New 
York.) 8s Gd. 

The Gun and its Development. By W. W. Greener. 
Cassell A Co. 

The Case op Childish. By Sebastian Knelpp. H. Grevel 
A Co. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Studies in Hebrew Pcopi* Nambh. By G. Buchaosn 
Gray. A. A C. Black. 

The Gospel accobding to St. Lukb. With Introduce' n 
and Notes. By George Carter, M.A. Beife Brothwn. 
la. Gd. 

The New Lips in Cheist Jesus. Edited by Julian Piei-L 
A. D. Innes A Co. 6s. 

HtBTOBT op Dogma. Vol. II. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 

(Theological Translation Library.) Williams A Norgaw. 
Tbs Book op Isaiah. (The Cambridge Bible for 
and Colleges.) Cambridge University Press. 4s. 

Tbs Illustrated Bibls Treasury. Edited by William 
Wright, D.D. T. Nelson A Sons. 7s. 6J. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Economic Sciencs and Peactice. By L. L. Price. 
Methuen A Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Tbe Student’s Companion to Latin Authors. By George 
Middleton, M.A., and Thomas R. Milla, M.A. Mac. 
millan. 6s. 

A History or Elementary Mathematics, wyth Hints op 
Teaching. By Florian Cajori, Ph-D. The Macuuliaa 
Company New York. 6s. Gd. 

The Pock it Atlas or the Woeld. By J. G. Bartholomew. 
John Walker A Co. 

Selections pboh Lhomond’s Uebie Rome Viki Inlcahia 
Edited by George M. Wbicher. Leach, Shews:!, A 
Sanborn. (Boston.) 

TRAVELS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Mystic Floweey Land. By Charles J. H. Halcoml*. 
Luzac A Co 16s. 

Crags and Cratehs. By William Dudley Oliver, M. 1 . 
Longmans, Green A Co. 6s. 

ARCELBOLOGY. 

Sculptcsed Tombs op Hsllas. By Peroy Gardner 
Macmillan. 


DRAMA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Radicalism and its Stupidities. By H. Striokland 
Constable, The Liberty Review Publishing Co. Is. 
Red Deer. (Fur and Feather Series.) Edited by Alfred 
E. T. Watson. 6s. 

Parasitic Diseases op Poultry. By Fred. Y. Theobald. 
Gurney A Jackson. 

Backwabus OE Forwards? By Colonel H. B. Hanna. 

Archibald Constable A Co. 2s. Gd. 

Outlines op Business Knowledge Bequisite por 
Women. Four Lectures by Betrand Stewart. Is. Gd. 
Men who Win. By William M. Thayor. T. Nelson A 
Sons. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Lambs, Theib Lives, Theib Friends, and Their 
Correspondence. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Elkin 
Mathews. Os. 

What was the Gunpowder Plot? By John Gerard. 
Osgood, Mollvaine A Co. 

History op the City op Bomb in the Middle Ages. 
Vol. IY. Parts I. and II By Ferdinand Gregorovins. 
Translated by Annie Hamilton. George Bell A Sons. 
Eminent Persons : Biographies reprinted from the Timee. 

Vol. V., 1891-2. Macmillan. 3s. Gd. 

A Hihtoby op the Coldsteeam Guards prom 1816 to 
1896. By Lient.-Col. Ross-of-Bladensburgh, C.B. Illus¬ 
trated. A. D. Innes A Co. £2. 

Scandinavian Folk-Lore. Selected and Translated by 
William A. Ciaigie, M.A. Alexander Gardner. 

Women in English Lip*. By Georgians HilL Richard 
Bentley A Son. 

The Struggle op thb Nations. By Prof. G. Maspero, 
8.P.O.K. 

Meissonieu, his Lip* and his Abt. By Vallery C. O. 
GrGard. W. Heinemann. 

Lip* and Littbrs op Feed Wilkie, A.R.A. By J. G. 
Marks. Macmillan. 

A History op European Thought in tb* Nin*t**ntk 
Century. By John Theodore Mere. Vol. I. William 
Blackwood A Sons. 10s. Gd. 

Caidihal Manning. From the French of Francis de 
PreasenaA By E. Ingall. William Heinemann. 6s. 

Digi 


E VEN for one who was not present at 
the production of “ The Bells ” 
twenty-five years ago, it should have been 
easy to share in the enthusiasm which 
greeted its revival at the Lyceum the other 
day. “ The Bells ” was not the first play 
in which Sir Henry Irving made a success— 
his Digby Grant in “The Two Hoses” is 
still one of his very best parts—but it was 
the first play in which he became “ famous” 
so that the enthusiasm the other evening was 
a public greeting to his career as an actor. 
I suppose there are many people whose more 
aiithoritative opinion of his acting agrees 
with mine, and who, while not of his 
advanced eulogists, would have been able 
with me to share in the public greeting. 
They and I do not take the view that he has 
exhausted the possibilities of acting, but we 
are still further from the view, which one 
sometimes hears, that he cannot act at all. 
Extremities of opinion on things artistic are 
very common: one envies the hot blood 
which prompts them. I am compelled to 

walk unsafely in the middle way_the 

proverb is really wrong, don’t you think ?— 
and to believe that to give Sir Henry the 
highest place among actors shows a want of 
imagination, and to deny him very great 
histrionic ability is absurd. It has often 
seemed to me that the intellectual grasp of a 
part suggested by his playing was finer than 
the expression itself, and that in consequence 
the appeal was not to one’s dramatic 
imagination and sympathy, but to one's 
cold intelligence. At other times—as in his 
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playing of Mathias—I have recognised an 
inevitable creation, an inevitable expression 
of an emotion. His acting apart, there are 
two views of liis services to the stage. The 
question of elaboration of scenery is, to my 
mind, simple : it confuses dramatic imagina¬ 
tion in the true sense; but since dramatic 
imagination is likely to be absent from an 
average audience, the appeal to a commoner 
faculty is better than nothing. It is urged 
against him that he has not indulged 
himself largely in contemporary plays. I 
confess to some sympathy with a possible 
defence. But if a great and essentially 
modem English drama could be made— 
by modem I do not mean reflective of the 
soi-dieant originality of pretentious and 
half-educated societies—and if such a 
drama could appeal to the “ public ”— 
which is doubtful, so to say—I am sure 
that Sir Henry Irving, by his upholding, 
in the public view of the stage, of the 
qualities of dignity and intelligence for so 
many years, would be found to have done 
much to prepare the way for it. Therefore 
I believe the enthusiasm which greeted him 
the other night to have been very well 
deserved. 


“The Bells” itself is not a great piny, 
but it should not be ranked altogether with 
popular melodrama. The tinkling of the 
sleigh-bells which the audience and Muthins 
hear, but the other people on the stage do 
not, is a pleasant appeal to one’s affection 
for the uncanny. Sir Henry, it is generally 
agreed, played the part better than ho has 
played it before. Mrs. Craigie’s “Journeys 
End in Lovers’ Meeting” was played first. 
It is a clever, agreeable, modest little play, 
and gives Miss Ellen Terry an opportunity 
for one of her most brilliant achievements. 
Even those who are not as a rule fascinated, 
as of course, by her, must admit it to be a 
most accomplished piece of comedy: the 
mirth and humour and petulance are most 
delightfully mingled. I liked Mr. Ben 
Webster’s playing of Captain Muramour 
more than any performance of his I have 
seen. 


Like “ Mr. Martin,” “ The White 
Elephant,” which is being played at The 
Comedy, is worth seeing, as containing 
some genuine fun and not merely the con¬ 
ventional “topical allusion” substitute for 
it. But it is rather a jumble of comedy and 
of the sort of farce which consists of elderly 
spinsters who are laughed at for wanting to 
marry and of pre-matrimonial adventures 
—the sort that is known pre-eminently as 
“wholesome.” “Lady Gwendoline Ogden,” 
as written by Mr. Carton and played 
by Miss Compton, is almost without a flaw. 
—an example of excellent comedy. The 
lazy, good-natured, easy-going woman is 
there to the life. I read some criticism 
advising Miss Compton to play the part 
more quickly, and I sincerely hope she is 
disregarding it. Her slow—and as it were 
boneless—delivery was absolutely appro¬ 
priate, and to me extremely comical. It 
was not burlesque at all, it was exact por¬ 
traiture. Her “I—suppose—I must—go 
and — order — lunch” was “convincing” 


to the most critical intelligence. There 
was comedy. But, then, Mr. Carton “ went 
and ” introduced an intolerably conven¬ 
tional spinster and an intolerably impossible 
clerk who elopes with her, and so would 
have ruined his comedy altogether if it had 
not been saved by a cast which included 
some of the best actors of comedy we have. 
None of them, however, had a quite satis¬ 
factory part. Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s—an 
epicurean scapegrace who proposes to ranger 
himself—was marred by a few touches of 
vulgarity—his flirting with his hostess’s 
maid, and his manner towards his host—which 
were not at all life-like, and which he ought 
to cut out. Mr. Eric Lewis’s part should 
have been longer; there were many more 
opportunities for it in the balance of the 
play. Both he and Mr. Hawtrey, however— 
Mr. Lewis was a Gallio selfish sort of peer— 
were on the line of comedy'. So was Mr. 
Kemble, as an uncle with the gout, with 
just a tendency to overact. Mr. Brookfield 
is always funny, but the part of a nouveau 
riche tea-broker did not suit him ; he had to 
make him an eccentric and far removed, 
artistically, from the smooth humour of his 
American in “ Mr. Martin.” Miss Lottie 
Venne tried an American accent; she may 
have been exact, but it was not one of the 
varieties I have been privileged to hear. 
I had looked forward to seeing Miss Nina 
Boucicault, who combines cleverness with 
freshness to a remarkable degree. Her part 
of an ingenue, however, was ineffective after 
the “character” parts she had played of 
late; still, it was another instance of a raro 
versatility. 


Mr. Carton’s play is a compromise. He 
seems to have attempted to appeal to two 
kinds of playgoers: the kind which likes 
epigrammatic dialogue, and modem, if 
superficial, characterisation—he was good 
in the latter, and a little to seek in the 
former particular—and the kind wliich likes 
broad force of immemorial situations. He 
seems to have had in mind plays of “ The 
Importance of Being Earnest” order — 
though that, by the way, is in some respects 
almost unique — and plays like “Teddy’s 
Wives.” Being personally of the former 
persuasion of playgoer, I wish he would be 
whole-hearted in planning it, but I fear the 
other method is more popular. In any case, 
however, the former suits better Mr. Hawtrey 
and his colleagues, and a mixture of the two 
is not a success. 


I enjoyed myself at the production of 
“ The Kiss of Delilah ” at Drury Lane on 
Friday last. There was a full-bodied fruiti¬ 
ness about the dialogue which suggested 
sacred associations. The scene was Paris in 
the Terror, and people paid compliments to 
England which gratified me as a patriot. 
It was interesting to note that Robespierre 
used to think aloud, so that people would 
get behind curtains and listen and then 
frustrate his plans, and that it was a mark 
of gross ignorance—there and then—to be 
unacquainted with the sayings of Dr. 
Johnson. Also the rapidity of political 
changes was brought home to one: Robes¬ 
pierre left the stage as a dictator, and 


returned in about five minutes iu disgrace. 
There was £5000 worth of furniture on tho 
stage—there was, really'. But the play, 
after all, was written on dramatic, if rather 
hackneyed, lines, and was well acted, so 
far as opportunity went, by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin and Miss Hilda Spong, who shows 
talent, which, a little loosely directed at 
present, may quite possibly go far. Miss 
Editli Jordan was agreeably mem'. 

G. 8. S. 


SCIENCE. 


M ONDAY, being St. Andrew’s Day, 
was tho day observed by the Royal 
Society for its annual meeting and banquet, 
and for the presentation of the year’s medals. 
The latter this year numbered seven instead 
of six, tho Rumford being doubled, and, ns 
already' recorded, no fewer than five went 
to foreign men of science. It is rumoured 
that the awards were by no means entirely 
unanimous, but this had nothing to do 
with insularity. Whatever its occasional 
shortcomings, the Royal Society never 
requires to be reminded of tho claims of 
foreigners. The Society, no doubt, re¬ 
members the striking fact that when 
England was at war with France the French 
Government awarded a large money prize to 
Sir Humphry Davy, and sent him a safe 
pass to Paris for the purpose of receiving it. 

The address of tho President on such 
occasions usually consists of an eulogy on 
deceased Fellows of the Society, and a 
retrospect of the work of tho year. The 
death list this year was a heavy one, in¬ 
cluding many members of tho profession to 
which Sir Joseph Lister himself belongs. 
Among those mentioned in this category 
were Sir George Johnson, Sir Russell 
Reynolds, Sir John Erichsen, and Sir 
George Humphry. Other departments of 
science have lost Sir William Grove, Sir 
Joseph Prestwich, Prof. Hubert A. New¬ 
ton, Mr. Childers, Admiral Richards, Prof. 
Kekule, M. Annand Fizeau, M. Auguste 
Daubree, and, within the last few days, 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, to all of 
whom the President paid a graceful tribute. 
The year’s work was, if anything, less 
comprehensive than usual, though it in¬ 
cluded tlie discovery of the Rdntgen rays 
and Prof. Ramsay’s important after¬ 
researches into the nature of “ helium.” 


As tho last-mentioned discoveries are not 
very widely known, a brief summary hero 
may be of interest. Lord Rayleigh has 
ascertained that “ helium” has a refractivity 
of only 0-146, which is less than a third of 
that of hydrogen, the lowest previously 
observed. This is remarkable, as the density 
of “ helium ” is twice that of hydrogen. 
Prof. Ramsay has discovered that “helium” 
affords a remarkable medium for the 
passage of electricity, sparks of 250 to 
300 millimetres being possible at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, whereas twenty-three milli¬ 
metres is a good distance in oxygen, and 
forty in hydrogen. Thirdly, whereas in 
argon there seems to be a mixture of lighter 
gitized by vjVJUVLC 
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and heavier particles which can he separated 
out by diffusion, the density of “ helium ” 
appears to vary according to the source from 
which it is derived. This fact lends weight 
to the theory already advanced hy spectro¬ 
scopic investigators, that “helium” is not a 
pure gas, but contains an admixture of some 
equally inert constituent. 

There is little to say about the Royal 
Society dinner. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain were absent on business, and 
Mr. Balfour, who was present, declined to 
speak. Lord Kelvin was also missed. The 
President's speech partially cleared up one 
little point which has been exercising curi¬ 
osity, namely, why the Government should 
have allowed two Gorman professors to step 
in and report upon the rinderpest at the 
Cape. It appears that the Government did 
consult the Royal Society as to an investiga¬ 
tion. The question now remains why the 
Royal Society let the matter be taken out of 
their hands. But if Sir Joseph Lister found 
himself able to defend the attitude of the 
Government in this respect, the Speaker, 
who represented the Government, was dis¬ 
tinctly apologetic as to the small amount of 
assistance afforded to science bv the State. 
A few meagre sums spent on museums and 
the Science and Art Department comprised 
the bulk of this assistance. Beyond these, 
the only extravagances he could recall were 
£5,000 to the Royal Society, £15,000 
towards meteorological experiments, and 
£20,000 distributed over various scientific 
objects. Not a remarkable record for such 
a wealthy country ns this 1 

Ax album containing the portraits of all 
the sectional contributors to the Challenger 
reports wns presented on Monday last to 
Dr. John Murray, F.R.S., commonly known 
ns “Challenger” Murray, the naturalist of 
the expedition, and the general editor of the 
work. Perhaps, when one looks back on 
the amount of money and labour spent 
upon this great undertaking, one ought to 
remit something of the strictures in the last 
paragraph. The Challenger expedition and 
publications form a monument worthy in all 
respects of the British nation, and to no one 
nre thanks more due for this than to Dr. 
John Murray. 


A letter from Mr. E. N. Buxton to the 
Times states that a sanctuary has been 
established for the African elephant in the 
const area of Somaliland. The reserve in 
question extends from the Sheikh Pass on 
the east to the Abyssinian frontier 'on the 
west, with, roughly speaking, the edge of 
the Hand for its northern boundary, or an 
area of approximately 200 miles by 50. 
The herds of elephants which remain in 
this reserve are at present confined to a 
much smaller area, about 40 miles square, 
in the Gadabursi Mountains. At the same 
time the Germans in East Africa are taking 
active stops in the same direction, two 
sanctuaries having been proclaimed and 
licences exacted both from professional 
hunters and sportsmen. 

The accounts of the British Association 
Local Committee show that the Liverpool 


meeting, though inferior in number to those 
recently held at Newcastle and at Man¬ 
chester, was well above the average, the 
attendance being 3180 as against 2210. 
At the same time, the money grants for the 
advancement of science were £300 over the 
average, which is about £1050. It is 
interesting to know that the meetings cost 
in general about £1 per head, taking the 
average attendance. 


Athens has been visited within the last 
week by a thunderstorm of such un¬ 
paralleled violence that the classical rivers 
Ilissos and Kephisos burst their banks and 
inundated the neighbourhood with great 
loss of life and property. No injury to 
ancient monuments is recorded, but the 
damage to factories and houses is estimated 
at a large figure. The event should be 
brought to "the notice of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, who, in his notes to “ Balaustion,” 
in the new edition of Browning, informs 
ignorant readers that the Ilissos is a Trojan 
stream. It is dangerous to slight the river- 
gods of Greece. 


Christmas scjentific lectures suitable for 
children are to bo delivered this year at 
the Royal Institution by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.S., on “Visible and In¬ 
visible Light,” and at the Society of Arts 
by Mr. Clinton T. Dent, ex-president of the 
Alpine Club, on the “Growth and Demo¬ 
lition of Mountains.” The dates of the latter 
are January 6th and 13th. 


Oxe of the best known and most in¬ 
teresting figures in the mining world has 
recently been removed, in the person of 
Mr. William Armstrong, of Chester - le - 
Rtreet, who died last month at the age of 
eighty-four. Mr. Armstrong was among 
the pioneers of the Northumberland and 
Durham coalfields, and took a prominent 
part in what was known ns the “ wire-rope 
strike” of 1843, when he was largely in¬ 
strumental in securing the adoption of wire 
ropes in the pits. His services were 
publicly rewarded at the time, and since 
that he has been generally to the front in 
all the big labour and industrial questions 
of the North. 


Indian science has taken as important a 
place lately as Indian cricket. Two names 
that specially call for mention are those 
of Prof. J. C. Bose, M.A., of Calcutta 
University, whose delicate experiments in 
the domain of electrical radiations won 
unqualified praise at the British Associa¬ 
tion, and have been warmly admired by 
one of the greatest physicists we possess 
—viz., Lord Kelvin. Prof. Bose is an old 
Cambridge natural science man, but his 
researches have all been conducted in India, 
where he lectures to 200 students, and the 
ingenious apparatus which forms a great 
part of his achievement was also made 
there. The second name is that of His 
Highness the Rajah of Gondal, an F.R.C.P, 
of Edinburgh, who has written an excellent 
book on Argun Medical Science (Macmillans) 

The recent archaeological finds at Patras 
seem to be of more than ordinary import¬ 


ance, and it is satisfactory that they should 
have come to light under the direction of 
the British school at Athens. Mosaics and 
sculptures composed the principal part of 
the remains, but in addition there was a 
statuette which is regarded as an undoubted 
copy of the Athena Parthenos. The figure 
is not complete, but bears enough of the 
shield to show details confirming the tradi¬ 
tion that a battle of Greeks and Amazons 
was engraved upon it. In this respect it 
bears out the testimony of two other copies— 
the Lenormant statuette at Athens, and the 
Strangford marble in the British Museum- 
being at the same time, according to the 
Times correspondent, a better piece of work¬ 
manship than either. 


M U SI C. 


I T is always instructive, and often 
pleasant, to trace the steps by which 
men, whether in literature or art, have 
achieved fame. In their early works we 
see promise; in their later, the glorious 
result of that promise. And it is exciting 
to follow the career of composers who in any 
way have distinguished themselves : there is 
the fear lest expectations aroused may never 
be fulfilled, mingled with the hope that the 
present is but a foretaste of the future. 
Last April Mr. Manns introduced a 
“ Humoresque ” by Mr. Richard Strauss, 
one of the present conductors of the Court 
Opera at Munich. This work displayed 
ability, especially in the matter of orches¬ 
tration. It l>ore the title “ Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks,” and, although the 
composer abstained from naming any par¬ 
ticular incidents in the life of the hero of 
the old German story-book, the music clearly 
showed that it was of illustrative character: 
further, several German critics attempted, 
with more or less success, to explain it- 
meaning. Programme-music is not the 
highest form of art; yet the public so dearly 
loves a story, that, partly on its own intriii-n 
merits, and partly' owing to the explana¬ 
tions, the “ Humoresque ” gained a certain 
notoriety. Last Saturday Mr. Manns pro¬ 
duced a Symphony in F minor (Op. 12 *. hy 
Mr. Strauss, thus giving opportunity of 
showing what the composer could accomplish 
in one of the severest forms of art. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it was a work written 
by the composer while yet in his teens, whirh 
therefore gave no clue as to his present stag,-, 
of development. Mr. Strauss was trained 
in a classical school—as, indeed, is shown 
by the dear forms of his movements. It 
was the best possible training he could have 
had; for it must have strengthened what¬ 
ever originality he may possess. The Sym¬ 
phony is decidedly dever—at certain move¬ 
ments, indeed, as in the Finale, contrapuntal 
art is too much in evidence. Dr. Biilow. 
soon after its production at Munich, gaw 
the work a hearing at one of his famous 
Meiningen concerts, and this must hau 

E roved an excellent stimulus. It is to 
oped that we shall soon hear a second 
Symphony. For “ Merry Pranks,” thoudt 
all very well now and then, will never 
secure for a composer a lasting place in the 


temple of fame. 
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Mli.e. Clothilde Kleeberg played Men¬ 
delssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, a 
■work which for many years enjoyed con¬ 
siderable popularity, but which is now 
seldom heard. The music lacks neither 
vigour, charm, nor brilliancy; but, some¬ 
how or other, one feels that, at any rate for 
the concert-room, its day is passed. Tech¬ 
nical display was one of the composer’s chief 
aims, yet passage writing for that instrument 
was not, as he himself honestly confessed, one 
of his strong points. There is now nothing 
in it to tempt pianists ; there are no real 
difficulties to conquer. Modem conquerors 
of the keyboard prefer to wrestle with 
Henselt, Rubinstein, and Liszt; or, if they 
want to show that they are serious artists as 
well as skilful acrobats, they have recourse 
to Beethoven’s Concertos in G and E flat, or 
to Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. Four¬ 
teen years ago Mme. Schumann played 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto at a Phil¬ 
harmonic concert to celebrate the jubilee of 
the work; from that time, save for an occa¬ 
sional performance, it has been practically 
-consigned to oblivion. Milo. Kleeberg gave 
ja bright, crisp rendering of the music, 
though in the Andante the sentiment was 
.somewhat exaggerated. 

The performance of the Dvorak Quartet 
in F major (Op. 96)—a work produced, 
by the way, last season by Mr. Gompertz— 
at the Popular Concert on Monday evening, 
may serve as an excuse for one or two 
remarks on the composer’s scheme for 
employing negro melodies as basis of a 
national American style. He made a first 
attempt in his Symphony entitled “ From 
the New World” (Op. 95), and a second 
in the Quartet mentioned above. Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and other 
■composers introduced from time to time 
snatches of folk-song into their works, not 
to mention complete national songs to which 
they set variations. Not one of those com¬ 
posers, however, consciously used such 
material as basis for a new style. Schubert 
heard one of the kitchen-maids at Princo 
Esterhazy’s, singing a quaint song; he was 
attracted by it and at once turned it to good 
account. Haydn, again, who was fond of 
listening to the songs of the people, and 
■of the gypsies, assimilated many a strain 
which served as subject-matter to move¬ 
ments in his Symphonies. But all this was 
accidental, not the carrying out of some 
premeditated scheme. 

Dvorak is a master of the art of develop¬ 
ment, and he can make much even of nigger 
melodies. The Quartet, for example, is 
full of delightful workmanship. But he 
plays with the themes, and the art pre¬ 
dominates: the manner rather than the 
matter attracts attention. The variations 
which form the third movement reveal the 
composer in his happiest vein ; they pulsate 
with rhythmical life, while the harmonic 
colouring is delightfully quaint. I ought 
to mention that the work was admirably 
interpreted by Lady Halle and Messrs. 
Hies, Gibson and Piatti. 


There was an interesting quotation in the 
programme-book, from Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 


Life on a Georgian Plantation. Here is 
one sentence: “ With a very little skilful 
adaptation and instrumentation, I think one 
or two barbaric chants and choruses might 
be evoked from them that would make the 
fortune of an opera.” Perhaps Dvorak 
rend this, and made a note of it. 


Last week, in connexion with Mr. Gom- 
pertz’s second concert, I had occasion to 
speak about Beethoven’s so-called posthu¬ 
mous Quartets. These are the five, in E flat 
(Op. 127), B flat (Op. 130), 0 sharp minor 
(Op. 131), A minor (Op. 132), and F (Op. 
135). The first, at any rate, was not 
posthumous, for it was published a year 
before the composer’s death. The little 
notice now taken of them by Mr. Chappell 
at the Popular Concerts is to be regretted. 
He ought to make a special feature of them 
every season. Until Richter, by repeated 
performances,rendered theChoral Symphony 
familiar, the London public received it with 
comparative coldness. The five Quartets 
are of equal, if not greater, importance; 
greater, in that they are of later date 
than the “ Choral.” They were, in fact, 
the master’s last contributions to his art. 
Many years ago a Quartet society was 
founded in Paris by MM. Maurin and 
Chevillard for the express purpose of making 
known these works. Their programme 
scheme was a model one. The}' first played 
one of the earlier Quartets, then came a 
Pianoforte Sonata, and finally one of the 
last five Quartets. And those afternoon 
concerts, which I attended regularly, are 
among the pleasantest reminiscences of my 
early days. Mr. Gompertz gives, it is true, 
interesting concerts, and of quite reasonable 
length, yet I cannot help thinking that 
he might inaugurate a special serios of 
Beethoven performances more or less on 
this plan. Surely in London, where so 
many of the rising generation are study¬ 
ing music, there ought to be special, not 
stray opportunities of hearing the master’s 
Quartets. 


The same might indeed be said of the 
Symphonies and Sonatas. Symphonies such 
as the “Eroica,” C minor, and “Pastoral,” 
are certainly heard pretty frequently; but 
I much doubt whether the nine have been 
given during one season since Richter 
played them all in chronological order. 
And with regard to the Sonatas, why has 
no pianist followed the excellent example 
set by the late Sir Charles Halle ? Perhaps 
Mr. Schutz Curtius might induce Mr. Eugen 
d’Albert to give a Sonata series of recitals. 


SeSor Sarasate gave his third and last 
concert on Monday afternoon. A Bach 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin, and Saint- 
Saens’ second Sonata, which he introduced 
last season, formed the chief features of the 
programme. Dr. Otto Neitzel was again 
the pianist, and met with a cordial reception. 
There was a large audience. I have 
noticed that at all these concerts the public 
listens attentively and applauds moderately 
the serious section of the programme. The 
real enthusiasm only begins with the show 
pieces. J. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dubois’ “Timbuctoo.” 

Loudon: Nov. 30. 

Circumstances have kept me from seeing 
until now the Academy of November 21, in 
which is a letter from Prof. A. H. Keane on my 
review of the above-named book. I confess I 
hare, overlooked Dr. Oscar Lenz, an oversight 
which is the more remarkable that I myself 
reviewed the French translation of his book. 
Let that pass, the rather that Dr. Lenz’s visit 
to Timbuctoo was the merest negligible episode 
in a characteristically stodgy German work. It 
is the second paragraph of Prof. A. H. Keane’s 
letter which is of consequence. 

First, in sjolling the name which we set 
forth as Sough ay I have followed M. Dubois 
merely out of courtesy, since his book was 
under review, and -written Songhois. That 
matters little ; but—and this is the second 
point—why is Prof. Keane so cocksure about 
the origin of the Sonyhay ? He declares they 
“ are a distinctly Negroid people of Negro 
speech, true aborigines of West Sudan. . . . 
The tradition of a migration from Egypt arose 
from ... a mythical ” so and so. If there 
were no authority the other way it might 
carry conviction to crow forth with such certi¬ 
tude. But, apart from other evidence, here is 
what our latest and eompletest authority, M. 
Dubois, says, on pp. 96 and 97 of the English 
translation : “ The Songhois themselves fur¬ 
nish proof that they were originally strangers 
in the country. Their speech is totally ilifferent 
from the. numerous Sudanese dialects, and its roots 
are those of the languages of the Nile. More¬ 
over. their physical type owns nothing in common 
with that of the Wist African negro. In the 
most mixed group of negroes a Songhois may 
be identified at the first glance; his skin is as 
black as theirs, but . . . the nose of the Song¬ 
hois is straight and long, pointed rather than 
flat; the lips are comparatively thin . . . 
while the eyes are deeply set and straight in 
their orbit. . . . The profile resembles that of the 
European. ... In addition, they are tall, well 
made, and slender. . . . Among children the skin 
is less profoundly black than . . . [that] of in¬ 
fant negroes. They soein to be deeply bronzed 
children of the race of Shem rather than of 
Ham.” These are the words of a traveller who 
knows both Egypt and the West Sudan, who 
spent (not three weeks in Timbuctoo, like Dr. 
Oscar Lenz, but) a good many leisurely months 
in the whole region, and ■who claims to have 
derived much of his information from that 
'Varik e Sudan which Arabic scholars have so 
longed to see. Even if the speech of the 
Songhay be “ Negro” to-day, does that prove 
that they are a “ distinctly Negroid people”? 
As well might we declare, because the Normans 
talk French, that “the tradition” of a northern 
origin is “ mythical.” We must know a great 
deal more about the Songhay before we can 
declare with finality of what race they 
originally were; but, at the same time, their 
traditions, their physical appearance, their 
architecture, their acute trading faculties ex¬ 
hibited for centuries, their civilisation and 
(perhaps) their speech predispose us to say 
they are not Negroid. 

The Reviewer of the Book. 


TnE Lives of the Troubadours. 

Newport, Mon.: Nov. 29. 

Two statements, or rather suggestions, in 
your last week’s review of The Lives of the 
Troubadours call for special comment. They 
are, it is true, both of them qualified : but the 
general reader is so apt to retain only the 
kernel of what is set before him, that it is as 
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■well to make sure that there has been no 
misunderstanding. Your reviewer more than 
hints that “the making of verses in the 
Provencal tongue could hardly have boon a 
very irksome business.” I do not propose to 
refute this at length, but think that the most 
cursory glance through the early didactic 
works of Raimon Vidal, Ue Faidit, and Guillem 
Molinier (which the troubadours studied to 
much bettor purpose than our modem bards 
do their Prosodies), will show that in no country 
and in no age was so much attention paid to 
metro in general, and to rhyme in particular, 
as in the South of France during the twelfth 
century. So far were these old minstrels from 
rhyming “London Bridge with Salamanca” 
that, before adopting for this purpose two 
words, the rhyming vowel of which was o or e, 
they first made sure that the o or e was, in each 
case, pronounced with a closed or an open 
sound. They were, of course, entirely ignorant 
of etymology and of the causes of these grada¬ 
tions of sound, having no Raynouard or Dicz 
to explain these matters to them; but still, 
their ears never played them false, and no sure 
instance is known, in the Golden Age of this 
literature, of a closed e or o rhyming with the 
open sounds of these same letters. Where such 
case's do occur, in stray MSS., modem scholar¬ 
ship is generally successful in tracing the true 
reading in some more reliable transcript of the 
poem.—With regard to the suggestion that the 
“ singing of the successful troubadours .... 
was frequently of no great worth,” and that 
“their lives make better reading,” this is 
showing but scant courtesy to a literature 
which produced some really great poets, such 
as Bemart de Veutadom and Guiraut de 
Bomelli, and others, such as Bertran de Bom, 
whose utterances are of the greatest historical 
interest. These singers, whatever may have 
been their faults, were good enough in the eyes 
of the Minnesinger and of the early Italians to 
serve them as models for all their love songs. 
Dante and Petrarch acknowledged themselves 
their disciples, and these in turn inspired all 
the love poetry of modem Europe, including 
that of our great Elizabethans. 

H. Oelsxer. 


Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Oxford: Nov. 30. 

In these days, when the bent of the human 
mind is always towards the mechanical and 
the inventive, one can hardly wonder at the 
“theory” presented to your readers by Mr. 
R. McLintock in his letter headed “Goethe’s 
‘ Faust ’: Effect of the ‘ Gochhausen Tran¬ 
script,’ ” printed in the Academy of October 3. 
Modem “scholarship,” in many cases, con¬ 
sists merely in amassing dead material; the 
microscopical method is applied to Literature. 
But never will the dryasdust root-gmbbor be 
able to grasp the spirit of the greatest creation 
of Germany's greatest genius ! 

“ Faust ” was Goethe’s life-work in a special 
and peculiar sense; for sixty long years, from 
his Btrasburg life of storm and stress till the 
year preceding his death, it was his constant 
companion, and in it he deposited both the 
power of his youthful genius and the crystallised 
wisdom of his old age. Not that it is a work 
in every way perfect and symmetrical—in this 
respect it differs from many of its author’s 
creations. The wide intervals of time that 
elapsed between the stages of its completion 
brought the poet back to liis work as an altered 
man; his favourite fancy of wearing episodes 
into the plot led him to introduce a number of 
secondary topics haring little or no relation 
to the idea of the whole; these circumstances, 
and a decline of poetical power in the author 
traceable in the Becond Part, occasioned 
deficiencies of execution precisely analogous 


to those which may be noticed in the colossal 
structure of medieval cathedrals. But this lack 
of symmetiy and completion is itself closely 
connected, in either case, with the stupendous 
magnitude of the work. The poem defies 
classification; it is unique and single of its 
kind. As antiquity produced a work peculiarly 
its own in the I Had , as the Middle Ages 
have the Divina Commedia, so modem times 
possess their characteristic creation in Faust. 
It belongs to Germany; none but a genius of 
German race could have created it. Yet its 
spell falls on every nation that shares in the 
progress of modem culture. 

The exegetical literature on “Faust,” ex¬ 
tensive though it is, will always leave room 
for fresh inquiries: the evidence of a work of 
art concealing within itself a spark of the 
Divine being this, that its significance cannot 
be exhausted, and that it remains perennially 
a subject for exegesis. 

K. Lextzner. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


, “ The rediscovery of Oliver 

Mr. Mnmson’a rr • i • ,, 

••chiia of the Twist is upon us,” wails 

Jago."(Methuen.) the Saturday Review , and de¬ 
nounces in advance next 
season’s swarm of imitators. But Mr. 

Morrison’s book, it writes, is “indubitably 
one of the most interesting novels of the 
year.” “ Even' sentence has its share in the 
entire design but that design is a little 
narrow, “it is the Jago without relativity.” 
The author’s “ most fundamental utterance ” 
it finds in the conversation between the 
clergyman and the doctor apropos of a birth; 
but, in commenting on the views expressed 
in that colloquy, it points out that the Jago 
“ is not a ‘ black inheritance,’ it is a black 
contagion—which alters the whole problem.” 
This clergyman the Pall Mall considers the 
“ one doubtful character and blames him 
as the occasion of the author’s “ one slip 
into moralising”—the conversation above 
alluded to. A distinct advance upon Tales 
o f Mean Streets, it is, “ taken as a picture 
of a phase of life, a masterly achievement— 
a work of art.” Hero the critic comes into 
collision with a reviewer in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph, who asks whether it is not “ rather a 
didactic treatise or a fiercely morbid satire.” 
At the most he credits the author with 
“ some odd gift of perverted grace which 
shows that, in subjects such as he loves, he 
comes very near to being a genius.” “ But 
would the novel,” he presently asks, “have 
been worse if there had been ... a single 
ray of gracious humanity, a single mood of 
tenderness and relief?” “The book has 
a humour of its own,” replies the Pall Mall 
Gazette, “ which . . . does not make you 
laugh, but lightens the gloom.” “The 
imaginative insight, the power of presenta¬ 
tion, the grim and searching humour,” 
remind the Daily News of the story of 
Le Diahle Boiteaux. In intention it is a 
worthy successor of . . . Tales of Mean 
Streets ; in execution it is a great advance.” 


“ If the actors in the drama 
“TheCnrisBima," are not always convincing, the 
by (MctUiien') lel ' *1™™ so skilfully presented 
that it is convincing to the 
emotions,” says tho Daily News ; and dis¬ 
cerns “ too much personal animus in the 


delineation of the degraded human beings” 
depicted. In the columns of the Telegraph 
Mr. Courtney confesses himself bewildered, 
and asks whether Lucas Malet is not making 
game of “some contemporary tendency of 
fiction, some phase of art.” The author’s 
“apology for, or rather condemnation of, 
her modem grotesque—that ‘ Art does fix 
the mind unwholesomely, unscientifically, 
upon extremes’”—to his mind “raises the 
question whether the grotesque comes 
under any form of art at all.” And so the 
British Review sees in the author a disciple 
of two schools, the first of which is pre¬ 
eminently sound and healthy, while the 
second is infected with one of the word of 
the literary maladies of the moment. Then, 
after quoting the same words, it comments: 
“It is precisely here that Lucas Malet is 
wrong. All great art deals essentially with 
the normal.” “ What makes Lucas Malet 
remarkable,” says the same writer, “is her 
success in the study of the typical, not her 
invention of the abnormal”: “the C’aris- 
sima, with her complicated shallowness, is 
drawn in a way which may really be called 
masterly.” With which compare the Tablet: 
“The character that seems . . . less con¬ 
vincing [than the rest] is the Carissima her¬ 
self”; she “is the enigma of her own 
story.” The Pall Mall judges “the char¬ 
acter-drawing to be as good as it can be,” 
“ the book wonderfully witty,” “ much 
better than anything else we have seen from 
the same hand.” “ Lucas Malet,” it con¬ 
cludes, “ seems to have found his own 
manner, and we implore him not to lose it 
again.” 

“Rodne stone” “TnE plot is conventional and 
by Conan Doyle melodramatic in the wrong 
vM Sm l t nk> sense of the word,” remarks 
er ' the National Observer, “and 
has only this value, that it serves to string 
together a really brilliant series of charac¬ 
terisations.” The critic further points out 
I that the period is a singularly difficult one 
to treat, because of such people as Sheridan. 
Fox, and Sir Philip Francis, “ we all know, 
or fancy we know, something more or lew 
definite and undoubted.” He quotes Mr. 
Doyle’s descriptions of Fox and the Prince 
of Wales. The Speaker, examining what it 
styles “a notable and very brilliant work 
of genius,” hails “ a largeness of treatment, 
a directness and simplicity of style, that .. • 
compel us to recognise the hand of a master.” 
“ It is difficult to speak too highly of the 
vigour and picturesqueness of Mr. Dole's 
style when dealing with such a theme as 
the famous fight between Tom Sayers and 
Heenan.” The plot is declared to b> 
“worthy of the author’s well-known skill 
in devising mysteries,” although it al*s 
allows that the main interest depends tip’ll 
the episodes, singling out tho race betve-a 
the tandem and the four-in-hand. The 
Pall Mall finds Rodney Stone more baffirg 
than any of his previous books. I: i? 
a veritable commixture of incongruities " 
“ It has no plot ”; and, “with all his m-b 
common sense, Mr. Doyle has a triik ei 
breaking down at points into the gM--v 
sentimental. “ Incomparably the best bo k 
yet written by the author,” declares tic 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 

3SrBW PUBLICATIONS. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 

ENGLISH SOCIETY sketched 

by GEORGE DU MAURIEIL 

A SELECTION of OVER ONE HUNDRED PICTURES of the FINEST WORK of the late Mr. DU MAURIER. 

Oblong -4to, handsomely hound. 

Over 600,000 Copies of Mr. Da Maarier’s Novels have been Sold. 

TRILBY. By Geoege Du Mauhier. Illustrated throughout by the Author. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

PETER IBBETSON. By George Du Maubier. Illustrated throughout by the Author. Cloth 

gilt, 6s. ROTE.—A few copies of the original Illustrated Edition , in 2 volt., price 21*., may still he had. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 

WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT P 

The Traditional Story Tested by Original Evidence. By JOHN GERARD, S.J. Illustrated. 6s. 

" A very notable book.”—Leader in Daily Chronicle. 

" Remarkably interesting book; full of curious matter and careful research. Excellently illustrated, with plans and pictures of the old buildings in Westminster.” 

Lender in Daily News. 

44 A volume which is of the greatest possible interest. The author deserves the highest credit for the skill with which he handles his materials, and also the utter absence from hi» 
pages of anything like religious animus. There is not a word which might shock the susceptibilities of the tenderest Protestant. Scotsman. 

44 Father Gerard has succeeded in creating a strong rase of suspicion that the Government nursed, if they did not originate, whatever conspiracy there was.He has produced a 

very interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians who have, with greater or less qualifications, accepted the ordinary version of the Gunpowder Treason .”—Spectator 
*” The work must certainly be recognised as a remarkably interesting collection of historical documents, and as a series of well-reasoned comments upon an alleged conspiracy 
which has in it all the elements cf sensational romance .”—Daily Mad. 


NOW READY. 

ALONE IN CHINA. By Julian Ralph. With 62 exquisite Illustrations -by C. P. Weldon. 

Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 6s. 

Mr. Ralph went to China during the War to study the people and their ways in the interior, away from the treaty ports and the influences of Western-civilisation. What he saw 
and learned ho has cast in the attractive form of fiction, to vary the usual method of a book of travel. 


NAVAL ACTIONS of the WAR of 1812. By James 

BARNES. Richly Illustrated in Colour, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 21s. 

THE GERMAN STRUGGLE for LIBERTY. By Pooltney 

BIGELOW, B.A. Illustrated with Drawings by R. Caton Woodville, together with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 2Is, 

'* The story of Prussia’s deep humiliation, and of the reawakening of that patriotic 
enthusiasm in the German nation which contributed so much to the final downfall of 
Napoleon, is no new subject; but it has never been told with more simplicity, force, or 
unobtrusive picturesqueness than in these two volumes .”—Daily News. 


WITH the JUNGLE FOLK: an Account of Burmese Village 

Life. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated by a Native Artist. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d* 
44 Everyone interested in Greater England should read Mr. Cuming’s fascinating book 
upon one of England’s richest possessions.” 

CHEAPER EDITION, WITH SEVEN ADDITIONAL POEMS. 

THE BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Ronmanian Folk- 

Songs. Second Series. Collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. 
Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA 8TKETTELL. Crown 8vo, cloth orna¬ 
mental, 5s. (Uniform with 5s. Edition of the First Series, a SECOND EDITION of 
which will be ready immediately.) 


NOTE.—Hundreds of Thousands of these Novels have been Sold. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S UNIFORM and COMPLETE EDITION. With Frontispiece Etchings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 

“ Thomas Hardy is at the summit of British novelists. His brilliant triumphs in fiction have fairly raised him to this position .”—Fortnightly Review. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVTLLES. 
FAS FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF OAST ERBRIDGE. 

A FAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWEE. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


THE WOODLANDERS. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
A LAODICEAN. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 

WESSEX TALES. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

THE PURSUIT OP THE WELL-BELOVED. 

[Shortly. 


LATEST NOVELS. 


FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. By Arthur Paterson, Author 

of '* A Man of his Word.” Crown 8vo, buckram, tte. 

“ Full of interest of the breathless, soul-stirring sort, so that the reader hurries along 
from page to page eager for each succeeding chapter.”— Speaker. 

A VENETIAN LOVE STORY. By Blanche Loftns Totten- 

HAM. Crown 8vo, buckram, 8s. 

44 Miss Tottenham writes with an intimate knowledge of the beautiful city in the water, 
having spent a considerable time in Venice of late years. Her stories are always fresh 
and powerful, and this one likely to excel all others in popularity.”— Gentlewoman. 


BESS: By Helen M. Boulton, Author of “Josephine 

Crewe.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

41 New and daring. Most powerfully worked out .”—Guard tan. 

A GREAT SUCCESS IN AMERICA. 

0HIMMIE FADDEN. By Edward W. Townsend, Author 

of 44 A Daughter of the Tenements.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

44 Well written, with hardly a dull page in the whole book.”— Scotsman. 


READY DECEMBER 22nd 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


The Publishers beg to impress upon intending purchasers the importance of giving orders to their ■ 
Booksellers without delag; the last three numbers being sold out on the dag of publication. 


CHRISTMAS NOTE.—Complete List of Library Books, Gift Books, Children’s Books, Novels, &c., post free on application. 

London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemable Street, W. 

litized by VjvJUy PC 
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CATALOGUES. 

TT'OEEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JJ promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DTJLAU k CO.. 87, Souo Sqoakb. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

. JMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA ST., CO VENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7. BROAD STREET. OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Mueeum), 

. .Supplies all Foreign Books and Pibiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 2 * Wwt 23rd 8treet, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
■attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilitiea 
■presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and /or ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUE!! sent on aoplication. 


* TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OP 

FREE LIBRARIES. 

rTHE DECEMBER CATALOGUE of 

J- valuable NEW and SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at 

• prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and will be sent post free upon 
application to 

W. H. SMITH k SON, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

T O BOOKLOYEES.—Messrs. HENRY 

A CO., aim, ST. MARTIN'S LANE. LONDON, W.C., beg to 
- announce that they will have much pleasure in forwarding, poet free, 
uj>on application, their Lists of Publications, and Prospectuses of 
- numerous important works in Art, Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, 
BioRnudiy. Also specimen copies of their monthly magazine 
•‘TO-MORROW.’' 



IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

TVJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

’ kc. —KING. SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C„ 
have Bpecially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities npon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
load Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone66121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 

rriHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

J- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall Street, 
London. EX’.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 6s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

77 M r J - F- BPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
DRLD WORKS °f FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular NovehsU of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 

J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 

nno AUTHORS. — Th<r ROXBURGHE 

Street, Weatinimter, are OPEN to RE- 
t. .MfcS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


P artnership wanted by a 

GENTLEMAN (aged 22) with £-2,000 to invest. lie has hail 
experience in a Literary and Publishing Business.—Address (letter 
2? y) * of Munt, m k Morris, Solicitors, 96 a, Qpcen Victoria 

•street, b.v. 

rpYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS and 

Monthly Accounts. Painstaking work. French Copied. * 


THE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, includ- 

ing Ceylon and Bummb. Published under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Edited by W. T. Blanfokd. Medium 8vo, 
with numerous woodcuts. 

MAMMALIA. By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. 1 vol. com¬ 
plete, price £1. 

FISHES. By F. Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 yo*., price £1 each. 
BIRDS. By Eugene W. Oates, F.Z.S. Vol. I., price £1. 
Vol. II., 16a. Vol. ill., by W. T. Blanfobd, F.R.8., 
price 15s. 

REPTILIA and BATRACHIA. By G. A. Boulknoer. 
1 vol. complete, price £1. 

MOTHS. By SirG. F. Hampson, Bart. 4 vols., price £1 
each. __ 

London : Taylor A Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker 
A Co., Ln. Berlin: R. Fkiedlahdir & Sohn, Charl- 
strasse, II. _ 

A HISTORY 

OP THE 

ancient City of Chester. 

'** ^FroVi'tSie Earliest Times. 

Demy 4to, with Plazis and many excellent Illustrations, 
cloth, £ilt tops, £L 1 Is. 6d.; a few Large-Paper copies, 
£2 12s. 6d. 

By GEORGE LEE FENWICK. 

Chester: Phillipson A Goldkr, Eaatgate Row. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS ind NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

Price 2s. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

A STORY OF 1745. 

By the Author of “ ONCE FOR ALL.” 

To be obtained of the Womkx’s Printing Society, Limited, 

66, Whitcomb Street, W.C. ; also at Smith’s Bo ksutllk. 


Demy 8vo, 6«., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A NEW LIGHT OH THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

“The present work is particularly welcome. The book is well 
written in a simple style. The argument isconducted in strictly logical 
fatdiion from the first page to the hist. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and start ling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique.”— South Wale* Times awl Star of Gicent. 

“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 

Literary (Htide. 

“Mr. Kennard supports hfs new reading of ancient history lmrtly 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious facts.” 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Chapman A Hall, Limited, London. 

UNTRODDEN FIELDS 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Descriptive Circular FREE on application to 

CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 

(13, Faubourg Montmartre). 

H akluyt society. 

(President-Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B.) 

The following Work, forming one of the Society’s Volumes for 1896, is 
NOW READY for ISSUE to .MEMBERS:- 

THE DISCOVERY and CONQUEST of 

GUINEA. Written by GOMES EANNES or. AZURARA. 
Translated and Edited by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.G.S , ami fcDGAR PRESTAGE, Esq., B A. Vol. I. 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Lists of Works already 
issued, or in preparation, may be obtained upon application. 

William Foster, Honorary Secretary. 

4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Editor-Rev. JA9. HASTINGS, M.A. 

Monthly—Sixpence. 

Contents for DECEMBER include Articles and Contributions by 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. Wkllhauskn, Canon Drive •, Prof. 
Ramsay, Prof. Hommkl, Prof. Buddk, Principal Brown, Rev. A. Hen¬ 
derson, D.D., and others. Editor’s Notes of Recent Exposition. At 
Die Literary Table, Ac. 

“ ‘The Expository Times’ is without a rival in Great Britain.” 

______ Christian Commonwealth. 

Edinburgh : T. k T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

I COFFEE- SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W,Q. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


A NEW SERIES OF 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PH0T0CRAPHS, 

SUITABLE FOB WALL DECORATION, 

or important pioturbs in the 

NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Price lie. each. 

Among recent additions are worts by 

BOTTICELLI. A DEL SARTO. 

FILIPPINO. MORONI. 

PERUGINO. FRANCIA. 

GAINSBOROUGH. CRE3WICK. 

ROMNEY. ROSSETTI. 

TURNER. F. WALKER. 

CONSTABLE. CECIL LAWSON. 

LANDSEER. MULLER. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro¬ 
ductions of Ancient and Modem Masters, with 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

MUSSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

lY-L ART reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDES, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAEXGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised h*lij 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large CoUection ci 
)K>rtant Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks tor the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Pt*v**ms 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wac:- -i 
Antiquarians. Arch otologists, and those engaged in the invefugm-c 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work • of Art, Original , 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Pie ten, 
Illustrations , Artistic Advertise me nts. Catalogues, ±c-. 
<Scc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, LONPUS, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 

from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS fro 

per annum. TWO GUINEAS peracr..c. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B —Two or Three Fri.-mbr* 
weekly exchange of Books at the UNITE in ONE SURSCRIIT.' > 
hoi4.es of Sulvscriberx} from TWO and thus lessen the ‘ 1 

GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Tews. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 

A. LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

Is kept In STOCK In the SHOW HOOKA 

A fall and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOG If 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH 4=i 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHSB 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Post Seasons st 
always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND. 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, United, 

30—34, New Orrosn Sthkbt ; 241, Bkomftos Rom, S.W.: 
48, Qoitir Vic-roan Stbiet, E.C., Losnoir; and 
at BiKO* Akcadk, Mahcbistu. 
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PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASERS GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THIS DAV IS PUBLISHED. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 

Beixo the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1893-90. 

SECOND SERIES. 

By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, non. D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D., 

Emeritus Profossor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


PRESS OPINIOXS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 

Times.—" These powerful lectures on the greatest of all speculative subjects present a very striking exposition of 
the buses of natural theology * in the widest sense of the term.’ ” 

Principal Stewart in the Critical Review .—" With lucidity of argument, fulness of discussion, clearness and felicity 

of language, often eloquence, he sets before us what are rcullv the points in dispute.Cannot fail to take rank as one 

of the most useful books upon the subject for the student and general reader.” 

Rerue Suisse.—" Parmi tons les hommes qui en Ecosse s’occupent de questions philosophiquee, personne n’est miens 
connu et aussi gi ; n«'raletntnt appritetf que le savant tkliteur des ftuvres de Locke et de Berkeley, le Professeur Fraser 

.Le grand public n’y comprendra pas grand chose. Mais il y aura une minority intelligeute pour le comprendre, et 

pour appn'cier coniine elle le merite rdevation de sa pensee, aussi bien quo la rigueur do sa logique.....L’interpr£tation 
tluHMo.gique de 1‘univers est son interpretation finale/’ 

Academy.—" Professor Fraser proves that age has neither dimmed the brightness of his speculative vision nor 
impaired the vigour of liis style.”__ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NOTICE. 

In response to complaints ns to the difficulty 
of obtaining this paper, we now publish a 
!• list of Agents from whom The Academy 
may be obtained. Arrangements are now 
in progress for extending the country 
agencies, and a more complete list of 
these will be published shortly. 

- London, E.O. 

Mkssks. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Liverpool Street 
1 Station (Main Line) 

„ „ Book Stall, Cannon Street 

„ ,. „ Ludgate Hill Station 

Mk. BLHXKINS, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane 
Mk. SMI PH. u, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane 
Mu. MANNERS, 58, Fetter Lane 
•j M k. KELLY. 2, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mk. WALKER, Mitre Court, Temple 
Mr. JENKINSON, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street 
M k. WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill 
Mk. COLE, 97, Queen Street, Cheapside 
Mil BERRY, Cullum Street, Fenchurch 8treet 
^ Mk. 8TYLES, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street 

- M k. ABBOTT, 32, Eastcheap 
Mb. ATKINSON, London Bridge 

Mi.hski. W. H. EVERETT & SON, Royal Exchange 
' Mu. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mu. BLAIR, Royal Exchange 
i M u. DAVIES, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill 
r Musses. LEATHWAITE A SIMMONS, 1, Pope’s Head 
Aliev, Cornhill 

Mb. R. GRAVATT, King Street, Cheapside 
Mb. HURLEY, Aldersgate Street 
' Mk. OWEN. 35, Little Britain 
Mu. RALPH, 57, Little Britain 

• London, W.C. 

I Mf.ssrs. SMITH A SON, Strand (Wholesale) 
t SMITH A SON S B’Xik Stalls, Euston (Express aide) 

r , „ ,, ,, King’s Cross, G.N.R. 

,, „ „ St. Pancras, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Charing Cross 

Mu. WOOD, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Mk. BUNDOCK, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane 
. PERKS, 41, St. Martin's Lane 

London, S.W". 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls, Waterloo Station 

(Main Line) 

>» it >• (Loop Line) 

,, ,, „ Richmond 

M k. BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes Square 
Messrs. RASTALL & SON, Eccieston Street, corner of 
, Fimry Street 

' Mb. LOVELL. 119, Fulham Road 

* N1 k. NEWBURY, 190, Fulnam Road 

e Mb. H. S. EDWARDS, 303, Fulham Road 
l M kbshs. H. SPORNE A SON, 270, Fulham Road 
M i»s LANGLEY, 591, King’s Road 
, M ii. STONE, 510, King’s Road 
Mk J- SUTTON, 09, Chevne Walk, Chelsea 

* NI **• CHANXON, 82, Brouipton Road 

» Mk* MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Roal 

• London. S.E. 

. Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, London Bridge 
Station (Main, S.E.II.) 

J London, W. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON, Paddington Station 
Nl kssrs. SMITH & SON’S B»k Stall, Kensington 
, ylH. ANDREWS, 1, Bridge Street, Hammersmith 
M k- K KTTON, 70, North End Road, West Kensington Station 
M kssbs HOBBINS & CO., 13*, Earl’s Court Rond 
M k. BATES, 2. Station Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 
Mb* HALL, 17, Buie Street, West Kensington Station 


' MESSRS. HENRY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

i The Two Choicest end Cheapest Gift-Books of the Season 

1 THE PAGEANT. A SriTKl.v Gur-Booc. 

Edited hy C. H. SHANNON and GLEESON WHITE 
THE PARADE. A Book for Bovs and Girls. 

Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 

THE PAGEANT. A Si xthly Gift-Book. 

I Crown *to, chocolate cloth extra, tts. net. 

THE PARADE. A Book for Bovs and Girls. 

Crown 4to, ivory on scarlet cloth extra, 6s. net. 

The PAGEANT and the PARADE have been designed 
with a view to provide, at a price within everyliody’s 
means, a valuable and enduring Gift-Book for that in¬ 
creasing section of the public which can no longer derive 
any artistic enjoyment from the ordinary illustrated 
Christmas Number. 

THE PAGEANT. A Stately Gi fi-Book. 

6s. net, 150 copies on large paper at £1 6s. net. 
THE PARADE , A Book for Bovs and Girls. 
6s. net. A few copies boand in real vellum gilt at £1 la. net. 

THE PAGEANT. A Stately Gift-Book. 

Of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

THE PARADE. A Book for Bov* and Girls. 

Of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

An Admirable Book of Memoirs. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS 

DE TOCQUKVILLE. Edited by the COMTE DE 
TOCQUKVILLE, and Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With a Portrait in helio¬ 
gravure. Demy Hvo, crimson cloth extra, adorned 
with the Author’s arms, gilt top, 13s. net; 10 copies on 
Japanese vellum, £2 12s. Cd. net, 

“Very striking aru the .lencriptiins of the sc»ne« he witnessed in 
the Chamber and at the Barricades, and the shifting impressions pro¬ 
duced ui»>n the mind of one so circumstanced. . . . His style is 
picturesque, and he wm seldom at a log* for a hippy simile, which 
makes his accouut of the gr.-at eveutn of whicQ he was an eye-witness 
singularly entertaining."— Ihnlu S< tr*. 

'•one of the most famous inditical thinkers of the century. . . . 
The writer furnishes ns with vivid narratives uot only of the Hitting 
of the i:»th of May, hut of the two Juue Insurrection* of 1SI8 and 
DUR, the latter of which especially he to »k part iu helping to crush 
.... liis Ke**olleetious represent the reflections of an exalted, 
noble intellect on the stormy events through which he hat passed." 

Jjiihj Chronicle. 

London: H. HENRY A CO., Ltd , 93, St. Martin’s Lane,W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B I R K B E C K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chaucerv T.ane, I.ondou. 
TWO-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repuvuhle oil demand. 

TWo per PENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, - hen not drawn below £H«0. 

SL'UCKS, SHARES, and ANNl- 1 T1K 8 purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

IlGW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS I*Ktt MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa KtVK SKILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars.post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 

BOOKS. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS’’ 

Illustrated with* Full-page Ptetes and Maps. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; Prize Edition, clotb extra, 
gilt edges, 0s. 

NEW VOLUME. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS : 

His Life and Voyages. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, the Humourists^ 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. Surrey Edition. Uni¬ 
form in general style with the Buckthorn® Edition of 
"Tales of a Traveller,” published last year. 2 vols., 
beautifully illustrated, printed, and bound, large 8vo r 
clotb extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 

ROME of TO DAY and YESTERDAY. By 

JOHN DENNIE’ With 6 Maps and Plans and 58 Full-- 
page Illustrations from Roman Photographs. 8v<V- 
beautifully printed and bound, 21s. net. , 


WILL O’ THE WASP: A Sea Yam of the 

War of ’12. By ROBERT CAMERON ROGERS. 
Crown 8vo, oloth extra, 5s. 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of "The Red Republic,” 
" King and a Few Dukes,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth' 
extra, illustrated, 6s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 

AMICIS. Stamboul Edition. With many beautiful 
illustrations. 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in¬ 
cloth extra, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPING In the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of tho~ 
Canadian Rocky Mountains; together with a descrip¬ 
tion of the Region about Banff, Lake Louise, and 
Glacier, and a 8ketch of the Early Explorations. By. 
WALTER D. WILCOX. With 25 Full-page Photo¬ 
gravures, and many Text Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT oF 

MODERN EUROPE. By C. M. ANDREW, Professor 
of History in Bryn Mawr College. With Map. 2 vote., 
8vo, cloth, per vol. 12s. 6d. Part I. EUROPE from. 
1815-50. Part II. EUROPE from 1850 to the PRESENT 
TIME. 


PARAKITES: A Treatise on the Miking. 

and Flying of Tailless Kites for Scientific Purposes and* 
for Recreation. By GILBERT TOTTEN WOGLOM* 
Illustrated, 4vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 

Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary'. Edited 
by MONCURE D. CONWAY. With Introduction and 
Notes. 4 vote, (uniform with Mr. Conway’s " Life of 
Paine ”). Sold separately. 8vo, cloth extra, per vol. 
12s. Gd. 


THE BROKEN RING. By Elizabeth 

KNIGHT TOMPKINS. Author of " Her Majesty,” Ac. . 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LONG WALLS. An American Boy’s- 

Adventures In Greece. A Story of Digging and 
Discovery, Temples and Treasure. By ELDRIDGE 3. 
BROOKS, Author of “ Historic Boys,” "Great Men’s • 
Sous,” Ac., and JOHN ALDEN. Illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes. Crown 6vo, clotb, 5s. 


STORIES AND LEGENDS from Washing- 

TON IRVING. Demy Svo, fully illustrated, 5s. 


JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER. Complete: 

Works. Mohawk Edi ion, 32 vote. Sold separate yv. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. per volume. 

The Foi. lowi no Volumes auk now Ready :— 


The Dkerslaykk. 

Tiie Si*y. 

The Pioneer. 

Last oe the Mohicans. 
The Path kinder. 

The Pkairik. 


The Pilot. 

Ri d Rover. 

Wing and Wing. 
The Water-witch. 
The Two Admirals*. 
The Sea-Lions. 


24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.; 


Digitized by 


AND NEW YORK. 
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JARROLD & SONS' NEW BOOKS. 

Send for Xsw Illustrated Catalogue (post free). 

BY EDWARD STEP. 

-BY the DEEP SEA A Popular Intro 

duction to the Wild Life of the British Shores. Second 
Edition. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., Author of 
“Wayside and Woodland Blossbms,” &c. With 122 
Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, and Mabel 
Step. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

“It has had many predecessors, hut iu general up-to-dateness it sur¬ 
passes them. It has the sound credentials supplied by the author's 
•personal oliservatKiii of the creatures uuder natural conditions, hence 
the vividness with which their structure and habits are described. 

. Sorne excellent practical hints ;is t .» the best time for workiutr, and in¬ 
struments—simple enough—wherewith to work, precede descriptions 
-of the life-forms to he look*! for.”— D<tjy Chronicle. 

NEW BOOK ABOUT BEARS. 

TO CENTRAL AFRICA on an ICE- 

BERG: lieing the Travels and Adveutnres of a White 
Bear. By CHARLES SQUIRE and FRANK MAC- 
LEAN. With 31 Illustrations by Winifred Austen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ This is the most uproariously funny animal story-book that we 
•have had for a long time. The dialogue throughout is delightfully 
.amusing.'’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

MRS. GERARD FORD’S NEW BOOK. 

XING PIPPIN. Second Edition. By 

Mrs. GERARD FORD, Author of “Master Rex,” “I 
Too,” Ac. With 40 Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

“Mrs Gerard Ford’s pretty story of * King Pippin’ will he greatly 
esteemed. The story of Charlie Farwell is so wholly natural that one 
4eels the gifted author is writing from actual kuowIe«lge." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

M. H. DEBENHAM’S NEW BOOK. 

HOLIDAY TASKS. By M H. Deben- 

HAM, Author of “ The Captain of Five,’* Ac. With 
35 Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. 

“A charming liltle l>ook is the * Holiday Tasks.’ These are stories 
Ttold by visitors to the Riviera to children. Stories from all parts and 
about all sorts o! people. They are well writieu, and can be appreciated 
hy children ol all ages.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

J. C. HUTCHESON’S NEW BOOK. 

HOB STRONGS HOLIDAYS; or, 

Adrift in the Channel. By the Author of “ Afloat at 
Last,” “The Wreck of the 4 Nancy Bell.’ ” Illustrated 
by John B. Greene. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second 
Edition. 

“Mr. Hutcheson being so well known as a favourite writer for boys, 
■the volume will, we are sure, prove very iwqmlar. The tale is of a 
^thrilling character.’’— Devon and Exeter Gazette. 

London : JARBOLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. ; 

And of all Booksellers. 


NISBET’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


dGEORGE SMITH of COALVILLE. 

A new and striking Biography. By EDWIN HODDER, 
■Author of “ The Life of Lord Shaftesbury.” Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

■ •* This biography is well named * the story of an enthusiast.’ ” 

Daily News. 

u A faithful record of a high ambition and a noble persistence.” 

“A very interesting book.’’— Daily Chronicle. [Scotsman. 


•ONLY SUSAN: a Tale for Girls. By 

,.p Mrs. MARSHALL. Illustrations by W. Lance. Extra 
crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s. 

“A beautiful story^ sweet in tone, cleverly managed.and 

attractively prepared. —Dundee Advertiser. 

"Another of her quiet, charming chronicles of home life.” 

_ Athenaeum. 


THE PEARL DIVERS: a Tale for Boys. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Illustrations by 
Charles Whymper. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 

•* Unflagging, powerful....an engrossing story .”—DaVy Chronicle. 


ON the WORLD’S ROOF: a Tale of 

Adventure in Chitral. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
Illustrations by C. Whymper. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 
“A very excellent boy’s story .”—Daily Chronicle. 


•GOOD LUCK. By L. T. Meade. Ulus- 

trated by W. Lance. Crown 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

44 Altogether an excellent story."— S/iectator. 


SIR BENJAMIN’S BOUNTY. By 

Mrs. MARSHALL. Illustrations by Enoch Ward. 
Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

“A very simple aud affecting talc of schoolboy heroism.” 

_ English Churchman. 


THE FOOTSTEPS of FORTUNE. By 

ESME STUART. Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
44 A beautiful story, and the pictures add to its value." 

Western Morning Nests. 

THE YOUNG MAN MASTER of 

HIMSELF. By DEAN FARRAR. Large fcap. 8vo, 
Is., sewn; Is. Od., cloth. (First Edition already 
exhausted.) __ 

J. NISBET it CO., Ltd., 21, Buhners Street, W, 


FROM WA LTER SCOT T'S LIST. 

HENRIK IBSENS PROSE DRAMAS. 

3 vol*., 3s. 6d. each vol. 

IBSEN’S GREAT DRAMATIC POEM .—Xew Edition at 
Reduced Price. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 3a 6d. 

PEER G Y N T. A Dramatic Poem. By 

HENRIK IllSEN. frown Svo, cloth price 3a fld. 


FIVE BOOKLETS by OOXJNT TOLSTOY. 

Each in elegant embossed cover in Box, price 2a each. Very suitable 
for Pn-Ht-uta. 

1. WHERE L«)VE is GOP is ALSO, and th» GODSON.—2. WHAT 
MEN LIVE BY. and WllAT SHALI.it 1’ROFIT a MAN?-3. THE 
TWO I'lL'iRIMS.aiid IF YoU NK iLECT the FIRE. YOU PONT 
PUT IT OUT.-4. M ASTER and MAN ; a STOKY.-O. THE THREE 
PARABLES. IVAN the FO )L.__ 


CANTERBURY POETS. About 90 Volumes 

in various Mtylea of hiudtug. From la upwarda 
NEW VOLUME.—Square svo, cloth. Is.; Gravure Eiition, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, price 2a 

THE BOTHIE, and ooner Poems. By 

ARTHUR HUdll C'LOUUII. Editi>l hy ERNEST KYS. 

New Binding of th« CANTERBURY POETS. 

All the Volumes supplied in the "Gravure Edition"cau now also be 
had hound in full m;ui, rounded corneis, with gilt roll inside, and gilt 
edges, eaeh with a Frontispiece iu Photogravure. Socially suitable 
for iTeseuts. _ __ 


SCOTT LIBRARY (PROSE) 100 vote., in 

various styles of hitidiug. From Is. 6d. upwarda 

HUNDREDTH VOLUME. Cloth, gilt top, price la «d. 

THE POBTRY of the CELTIC RACES and 

other Essays of Ernest Kenan. Translated by W. G. HUTCHI¬ 
SON. _ 


SELECTED PROSE SETS. Sets of 3 vote. 

(iu ii“lit onl. HOLMES. LAXDoa, TIIORE.YU. HEINE. 
DWELL. SCHILLER. CARLYLE, ic. Iu variulu .tjle, of 
binding. Suitable for Presents. 

SELECTED 2 and 3 VoR Sets, (in neat 

cases) of the I'AVTERBURY POETS. In various etvlc of bind- 
ing, with Froutisp’eceti in Ph itogravure. Price 4s. and 6»- i»er set, 
ami upwards. Suit able for Prcse uts. ___ 

The < 'heapest and B:st B-wk* in the World. 

3/6 THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS. 3/6 

Lirge Crown 9vo, Illustrated. 

A series of acknowledged masterpieces by the mo6t eminent writers 
of fictiou. Paper, type, aud binding all of the most satisfactory 
description. Four Volumes uow included. 

TH B COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. By Dumas. 

Sixteen Full-Paee Illustrations: over l.ooo page*. THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS. By Duma-. Twelve Full-Page Illustrations and 
Portrait of Dumas; over HI" nages. JANE EYRE. By 
CiiaaioTTK Bho te. Forty-eight Illustrations and Portrait of 
Charlotte 15route; 660 pages. ANNA KARENINA. By Count 
Toi.htov. Ten Illustrations and Portraits of Count Tolstoy ; 776 
pages. 

London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., Paternoster Square. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NE W BOOKS. 

THE CSARM, and other Drawing-room 

Plays. Bv Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER H. POLLOCK. 
With SO Illustrations by Chris Hammond and A. Julo Goodmau. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE, Ac. By 

MARK TWAIN. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ;)s. 6d. [Dec. 8. 

REVENGE I By Robert Birr, Author of 

"A Woman Intervenes," Ac. Willi 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
clot h extra, gilt top, 6s. 

BARKER'S LUCK. By Brat Harte. With 

39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

A CAPFUL o' NAILS: a North Country 

Story. By 1). CHU13TIE MURRAY, Author of 44 Joseph’s Coat." 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. tkl. 

THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. By Jostin 

H. MCCARTHY, Author of "A Lmdon LjgeniL^ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6J. 

IN the KINGDOM of KERRY. By B. M. 

ORo KER, Author of “ JDiana Barrington,” 4c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. «<L 

YOUNG LOOHINVAR. By J. E. Muddock, 

Author of " Basile the Jester," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITIONof CHARLES READE’S 

NOVELS. Complete in 17 Volumes set in hail Isoine new type, 
printed on laid paper, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. each.—A List may 
be had. _ _ 


Oliphant, Anderson to Ferrier’s i 
LIST. ! 


FAMOUS SCOTS -New Vol. 

Price Is. Od. cloth; or in extra binding, gilt top, 2d. 6J. 

SIR JAMBS Y. SIMPSON. 

By EVE BLANTTBK SIMPSON. 

"This little (took is full of insight and knowledge, and liy Quay 
picturesque incidents and pithy sayings it helps us to understand n * 
vivid anil intimate sense the high qualities and goldeu devdsuii.it 
reudered Mir James Simpson's strenuous life impressive an 1 mcnx- 
able."— Speaker. 

In the name Scritt — 

THO tf AS CARLYLE By He .-tor 0. Mae- ' 

PHRRSON. 

“One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.*— LiLrarf World. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. By Oliphant Smwton. 

** Full of sound knowledge and judicious criticism.**— Scotsman. 

HUGH MILLER. By W. Keith Leuk. 

*• Leaves on us a very vivid impression ."—Dailg Netcs. 

JOHN KNOX. By A Taylor Innes. 

44 There is vision iu this book as well as knowledge. *— Speaker. 


THE BALLADISTS. By John Caddie, 

** One of the most delightful and eloqueat appreciations of the balLU 
literature of Scotland that has ever seen the light.”— Ate Age. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 

“A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful semC ^^^ 

RI0HARD CAMERON (“The Lion of the , 

COVENANT”). By Professor HERKLES8. 

Any 3 vola., in box, 5s. ) 


To be followed by — ' 

Sir WALTER S00TT. By Prot SainUbury. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. By John Wellwood. i 

Use. * 

The 'BLACKWOOD* GROUP. By Sir George 


NEW NOVEL. - A STORY OF FLODDEN. 

FOR STARK LOVE and KINDNESS. By 

N. ALLAN MACDONALD. 6s. 

“ A story of well-sustained interest. It reveals & skilful 
plot very pleasingly developed.”— Scotsman. 


A CYCLE of OATH AY: China, South and 

North. With Personal Reminiscences. Bv the R/~. 

W. A. P. MARTrN, D.D., LL.D., ex-President Rmer. *.» , 

of the Imperial Tungwen College, Pekin. With ilap 
and numerous Illustrations, 7s. Bd. 

“ It is, perhaps, the most valuable contribution that has 
been made to our knowledge of China in recent years.” 

Timet. 

UNIFORM WITH “A CYCLE OF CATHAY.” 

FROM FAR FORMOSA: the Island, its , 

People and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE MACTKAY, . 

D.D., Twenty-three Years a Missionary in Formica. 
Edited by Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. Third Ednioc. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Majw, 7s. 6d. 

PERSIAN LIFE and CUSTOMS. With 

Scenes and Incidents of Residence and Travel in ’.h# 
Land of the Lion and the Sun. By 8. G. WILSON. 
M.A., Fifteen Years a Missionary in Persia. Ser -i 
Edition. Demy 8vo, gilt top, with Map and Ihasi.'V 
tions, 7s. Od. _ 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS.-ADAM to 

ACHAN. By Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTK, P.D., 
Author of “Bunyan Characters,” “ Lancelot Andreyev’ 
Ac. Post 8ro, gilt top, 3s. Od. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 0d. each. 
THE REVOLT OF MAH. Bv Walter Besaki. 

A TRAMP ABROAD.' By Maek Twais. With 314 Illus- 

tratious. 

A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. Alexakdek. 

NORA CREINA. By Mrs. Huxgeeford. 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Cube Rcssill. 

LONG ODDI. By Hawley Smart. 

THE WOMAN IN THE DARK, By P. W. Rosisaow. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By L. T. Meade. 
LaDV KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchavu. 

MARRIED OR 8INOLEP By H. M . Croeek._ 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. In Three Static*. Crown 8vo, buckram. 
Os. each. 

MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life Notes. 

By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. 

DIARY of a OITIZBN of , PARIS during 

"THE TERROR." By EDMOND B1RE. Translated by JOHN 
Du VlLbl ERS. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vois., demy 
Svo, cloth, 2ls. 

London: CHATTO A WINDUS. Ill, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SOME OF 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S BEST BOOKS. 

A LOST IDEAL. 3a. 6d. 

MAITLAND of LAURIKSTON. Gilt top, Gs. 

8 H El LA. Gilt top, 6s. 

THE QATE8 of EDEN. With New Portrait, 5s. 
BRIAR and PALM. With Frontispiece, 5 a. 

8T. VEDA’8. With Frontispiece, 6a. 

THE GUINEA 8TAMP. 5s. 

ALDER8YDE. 6 Illustrations, 3a. 6d. Cheaper Euiu n 

• t ‘is. 6tt, 24., IS. 60., Id. 

OARcOWRIE, 6 Illustrations, 3s. Od. Cheaper Editiai 

at 24. 60., 2.4., la. 6d., la. 

DOR 18 OHEYNE, 3s. 6d., la. 6d., Is. 

WHO 8HALL SERVE T 3a. Od. 

THE AYRES Of 8TUDLEIQH. 2a. 6d., 2s., Is. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Patcrao.ster S^u.'tte, E.C.; And Ediubar,-h. 
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TO AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 

Blaisdell Self=Sharpening Pencil. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF ThE HOUR, j 

Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 
Lasts tw ce as long. 

, and is used like an ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an ordinary 

What the Editors say 1 J J 


= “ TRUTH.’’ 

•f. The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead 
“ Tieing mounted in a stick of lightly packed paper 
•instead of wood. The paper is Iai I on in layers, and 
'the advantage of the arrangement is that when the 
< point is broken or worn down, you tear olf one layer i 
v -of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point 
" is instantly produced without any further process of 
■sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell ” pencil, ; 
and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
~ make a fortune out of it. 

s “THE QUEEN.” 

"What an improvement this is upon the oM laborious 
process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
. extravagant with regard to the consumption of the 
> lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 

-t Has the death day of the c dar pencil arrived ? 
It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisde'l self- 
sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation. 

£ < “BLACK AND WHITE.” 

The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Taper Pencil ” is 
a remarkably smarr. contrivance. The lead is en¬ 
cased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when 
.a fresh point is required. 

“THE LADY.” 

~ A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 
. -very promising invention, but anyone who becomes 
„ possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknow¬ 
ledge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. 
These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as 
j By simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the 
end a new point appears. They are made in black, 

. fed, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
of a trial. 

? 4 ‘MORNING LEADER” (London). 

The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden 
ease, if of good quality, does not promise much 
scope to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a 
real improvement ; but a clever American firm from 
Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that 
! deserves popularity for its ingenuity, producing an 
’ ever sharpened pencil, always in working order. 


pencil. It coits no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 

But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 
of the waste that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 
and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 
the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 
breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none of the 
crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 
does not readily break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 
great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 
point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true 
of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 

Tbe paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then 
all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and 
pull off a spiral of paper. Tbe new point is then ready for use. 


' “ THE EVENING NEWS AND 

POST” (London). 

z One of the latest inventions thit tend to make 
' literary life better worth living. Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the 
. point snaps short at an important moment are now 
at a discount. All that the writer or reporter lias 
, to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on 
t the pencil stem, and, lo 1 a little roll of paper unfolds 
like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, and 
a fresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
hia eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 


Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 
quality— the best ; but tbe black-lead pencil is made in all grades of 
hardness for writing or drawing. 


Xf not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, Is, 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8yo, 31s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A 

By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. 

With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. 

DAILY NEWS .—“ All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his name and who do not?—will welcome this biography of him by so oompetent and impartial a writer and eh; 
as Mr. John George Marks.It is memoir and autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 

HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

JANE AUSTE N’S EMMA. 

With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. ; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORR4.. By Charles Grant. With Introductory Memoir of 

the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

MR. GLADSTONE writes to the publishers:—” Having now completely read the ‘Tales of Naples and the Camorra,’ I must write that I may emphatically thank yon for it. II 
sketch of the author of itself creates by anticipation a lively interest in" the work, which, however, stands on its own merits. In all the tales I think it most interesting n 
instructive—in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful also. . . . Mr. Grant must have been a delightful man.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DATS. By An Old Boy. With 80 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan 
THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 

Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Also a limited Edition on super-royal. Hand-made, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. (250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEYS 

WESTWARD HO ! An edition de luxe, with 80 Full-Page and other Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

Printed in red and black. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 

1ST 23 W NOVELS. 

PALLADIA. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

PUNCH.—* 1 A more picturesque, dramatically tragic.and altogether more absorbingly interesting novel than ‘Taquisara* it would be difficult to find even among the wui 

of its author, Mr. Marion Crawford.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of “Robbery under Arms,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a Collection of 

Matorial bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular Movements in Custom 
and Religious Ritual. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations by the A,uthor. 

DAILY NEWS .—“ A striking contribution, by an original investigator, to the science 
of comparative mythology.” 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New Volnmes. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

GENE8I8 - EXODUS - JUDGES - BIBLICATj IDYLS : containing 
Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLES WORTH. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 0d. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW, By Mrs. Moles worth. With 

Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. 

OLOBB.—** One of the prettiest of her nursery tales.” 


ADDITIONS TO 

MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE CARVED LIONS. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 

SHEILA’S MYSTERY. Illastr&ted by Leslie Brooke. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 

BRIO, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy 

Tale of the Days of Chivalry. With Illustrations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

THE BROWN AMBAS3ADOR: a Story of the Three Days’ Moon. 

BY' ANNIE i«D E. KEARY. 

THE L ITTL E WANDERLIN, an d other Fairy Ta les._ 

Demy 16rao, 2s. Cd. 

THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled 

by JOSEPH FINN (Authorised by RUDYARD KIPLING). With 12 Illustrations by 


J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 


RICH and POOR. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE "SCOTSMAN." 

Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

AN EDITOR S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of Newspape 

Work. By CHARLES A. COOPER. 

DAILY NEWS—** He gossips in a pleasant way about, an immense number of peo*>!f 
journalists, statesmen, authors, professors - with whom he has foregathered in Ix>&- 
nd the provinces, and in Scotland.” 

Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner 

Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archieology and Art in the Uriversity of Oxfor 
With 30 Plates and 87 Engravings in the Text. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. 

WANDERINGS in UNKNOWN AUSTRIA. By Randolf 

L. HODGSON. With Illustrations by the PRINCESS MARY of THCRN and TAX: 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL—Small 4to, cloth pit, IOe. 6d. 

ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dodd, Author c 

“ Cathedral DayB,’’ Ac. 

VOLUME II. NOW READY. 

THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited b 

S. F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8ve, 17s. t, 

Vol. II. WORMS. ROTIFERS, and POI.YZOA. By F. W. GAMBLE, Mi 
Miss L. SHELDON, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Professor MARCUS HARTOG, M.i 
W. BLAXLAN D BKNHAM, D.8c., F. E. BED HARD, M.A., F.R.S , and S. 1 
HARMER, M.A , Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the MARKETABLE MARINI 

| FISHES of the BRITISH ISLANDS. Prepared by Order of the Conned of ti- 
Marine Biological Association especially for tne use of those interested in the 
fishing industry, by J. T. CUNNINGHAM. M A , Nu'uralist on the Staff of the Mart 
Biological Station. With Preface by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTEU, F.R.S. Illustrrlt 

| VOLUME V., NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSON?. Reprinted firos 

the “Time?.” Vol. V., 1891-2. Containing amongst others: LORD TESNY^V 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Professor E. A. FREEMAN, CABD1 >a- 
MANNING. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. Limited, LONDON. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 12S4. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1896. 


Price 3 <1. 

[Registered us a Newspaper.'] 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 

By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. 

DAILY NEWS.—** All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his memory—and who do not?—will welcome this biography of him by so competent and impartial a writer and 
critic as Mr. John George Marks.It is memoir and autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 

HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

JANE AUSTE N’S EMMA. 

With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. ; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE OAMORRA. 

By CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

MR. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers:—" In all the tales I think it most interesting and instructive ; in the two flrBt delightful, and extremely skilful also.Mr. Grant 

must have been a delightful man." ____________ 

Fourth Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on the Armenian Question. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 

Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Antonin of 1876. 

By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The American Commonwealth," &c. 

With Engraving and Coloured Map. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. tid. net. 

DAILY EEtVS.— "To that charming book of travel the nuthor has now added a supplementary chapter, giving the history of the last ‘Twenty Years of the Armenian 

Question.’ It is a chapter of modern history which Mr. Bryce has special, and perhaps unique, qualifications for writing.He is an historian at once of brilliant parts and 

impartial temper.” - 

CRANFORD SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. With 80 : Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth! Robins'PenneU. 

Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. Also a limited Edition on super-royal Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 
42s net. (260 Copies for America, and 260 for England.) 

ACADEMY . -“ An exquisite edition of Washington Irving's ' Alhambra,’ enriched with more drawings than we have been able to count.” 

CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, and BEVERLEY, 

Drawn and Etched bv ROBERT FARREN. With an Introduction by the late 
Professor E. A. FREEMAN D.C.L. Seventy-five copies, proofs in folio, half- 
Box burgh, £5 5b. net. 200 colombier 4to, handsomely bound in clotb, £2 12s. 6d. 

LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. S. 

(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, including 
Etchings by Robert Farren. 4to, 21s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate sketch 
of the civilian’s daily life and duties.” 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 

AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of Newspaper 

Work. By CHARLES A. COOPER. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—** The story he tells cannot fail to be interesting to the ordinary reader, 
for it takes him into scenes but rarely described and reveals to him the moral and intel¬ 
lectual forces that are day by day at work to produce the newspaper which we all read.” 
Yol. V., completing the Work, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical Intro- 

elections by Various Writers and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK, C.B. 

Vol. V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, containing, amongst others, selections from 
the Writings of SCOTT, LAMB, 8YDNEY SMITH, MACAULAY, LORD BEACONS- 
KIKLD, THACKERAY. CHARLES DICKENS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, GEORGE ELIOT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, EDWARD FREEMAN, JOHN 
RICHARD GREEN, WALTER H. PATER. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE ORIEL WINDOW, By Mrs. Molesworth. With 

Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR, — *' A capital little story, with a very wholesome purpose not too 

obtrusively put.” - 

ADDITIONS TO 

MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE OABVED LIONS. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 
SHEILA’S MYSTERY. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 

BY THE COUNTESS OP JERSEY. 

BRIO, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy 

Tale of the Days of Chivalry. With Illustrations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

BY MRS. HUGH ERASER. 

THE BROWN AMBASSADOR: a Story of the Three Days' Moon. 

BY ANNIE iso E. KEARY. 

THE LITTLE WANDERLiN, and other Fairy Tales. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —*' In some of these stories—in ‘ Dewdrop and Sunbeam.* for 
example—there is an exquisite vein of temlor sadness, and in others the rollicking jollity 
of an irresponsible story-teller, who when he begins does not know or care when he will 
finish, is delightfully present.” ___ 


WANDERINGS in UNKNOWN AUSTRIA By Randolph 

L. HODGSON. With Hlnstrations by the PRINCESS MARY of TH0RN and TAXIS. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. fid. 

SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, 

Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of Oxford. 
With 30 Plates and 87 Engravings in the Text. Super-royal 8vo, 26s. net. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New Volumes. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). 
Pott 8vo, 2s. fid. each. 

GBNE8IS — BXODU8 — JUDGEB — BIBLICAL IDYLS : containing 
Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 

VOLUME V., NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from 

the “Times.” Vol. V., 1891-2. Containing amongst others: LORD TENNY80N, 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Professor E. A. FREEMAN, CARDINAL 
MANNING. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 


By Sir ROBERT EDGUUJIdE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 
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CATALOGUES. 

TT'OKEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-1- promptly supplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * 00., 37, Soho Sqoaxx. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA ST., CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

i*D 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Piriodioals at the most 
moderate prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL & GO., 

PUBLISHERS tutd IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

83, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

^ • and BOOK8ELLER8, of V and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House In London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, order* for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOORS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


T O B00KL0VERS.—Messrs. HENRY 

A CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. LONDON, W.C., beg to 
announce that they will hare much pleasure in forwarding, post free. 

upon application, their Lists of Publications, and Prospectuses or 

numerous important works in Art, Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, 

Politics. Biography. Also specimen copies of their monthly magazine 

“ TO-MORROW. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

ATEWSPAPEES. magazines, books, 

Ac.— KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 19. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 

have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 

illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 

folding and covering 8,16,24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.** 


A RTHUR THOMAS, 22, Silver Street, 

Leicester, begs to intimate that he has just issued his FIRST 
CATALOGUE. Among the contents will be found Works by Symonds. 
Stevenson (the Edinburgh Edition), William Morris—Publications of 
the Kelmscott and Vale Presses—V illon Society Publications—Border 
Wavcrley, 48 vols.—Tudor Translations, 12 vols.—The Genealogist, 
14 vols.,—8tapTlton*s Hero and Leander, 1647 —Fletcher's Purple 
Island, 1633—Works by Borrow, Lang, Ac.—numerous interesting Folk¬ 
lore Items, Ac. 

Gratis anl post free to applicants. 


T O NEWSPAPEE EDITOES and 

PROPRIETORS. - Mr. J. F. 8PRIGG8 has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 
J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


T O AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 

PRESS. 15, Victoria Street. Westminster, are OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
v ew to publishing iu Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, aud tho Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post tree on application. 


THIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

-i- AUTHORS, including Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by (5. aud R. Cruik-hauk, Phiz. Rowlandson, Leech, 
A,c. Tho largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Citalogues issued aud sent jxvit free on application. Books Bought.— 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


T O AUTHORS. —TYI’E-WRITING.— 

MSS., however indistinctly written or intricately revised, 
COPIED under experienced literary guidance. Educated and skilled 
< perators only. Is. 3d. per l,ou« words if under 5,»oo; is per 1 «hk) if 
over. No charge for naper. Specimens and special terms on applica¬ 
tion.— Arson’s Ttfk-Wm.tixq Office, 63-4, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


■PARTNERSHIP WANTED by a 

-L GENTLEMAN (aged 22) with £2.0JO to invest. He has had 
experience in R Literary aud Publishing Business.—Address «l«tt»r 
only), II., care of Munton A Munis, Solicitor*, M*. queen Victoria 
■ tre;t, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


JOHN 


MILNE’S 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BE8T 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


U A captivating romance.” — Newcastle Leader. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N. B —Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube eupplied on Liberal Terme. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 


▲ LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

Is kept in STOCK in the SHOW BOOHS. 

A /all and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
eont post free on application. 

A 8ELKOTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK. 

The Leading Booke of the Present and Past Seasons ate 
always on Sale. NEW and SECONDHAND. 


HUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—84, Nsw Oxrosn Stksxt ; 241, Bbomptow Road, 8.W.; 
48, Qcsss V ictobia Stbsst, E.C., Lokdojt ; and 
at Bast os Aicads, Makchxhtsk. 


BOOKS FOB THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


QPECIAL NEW LIST, just ready, con- 

^ Uining the lx»t ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for PRESENTS, and 
all the NEWEST BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


Post free of 

A.4F. DENNY, 304. 8trahd, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B ikkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRR BECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOU8E 

FOB TWO OUIXEAB PKK MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD - LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINOS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK7with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VI NOLI A CREAM 

FOR 

Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

la. lid. a box. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


Wm. & Geo. LAW 

COFFEE - SUGAR-TEA. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A WIFE. 

By ELIZABETH HOLLAND. 

Sxtm crown 8vo, 400 pp., 6s. 

SCOTSMAN .—“A remarkable story. It makes an im¬ 
pression that here and there reminds os of the art and the 
passion of Charlotte Brontd’s works.” 


THE ROME EXPRESS. 

By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 

Author of “ Faat and Loose,” " Number 90/' tc. 
Crown 8vo, 216 pp. 2s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—"A detective story, and a 
very good one.” 

HULL DAILY MAIL.—” Holds the reader's attention 
captive to the last page.** 

S DOTS MAN.—” A book of engrossing interest." 


PARADISE ROW, 

AND SOME OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

By W. J. WINTLE, 

Author of “Armenia and its Sorrows/* tc. 

Crown 8vo, 240 pp., 3s. 0d. 

BLACK and WHITE.—“The work of a deep thinker 
and a cultured writer/* 

METHODIST TIMES .—"We commend this book, as 
both literature and life." 

GLASGOW HERALD.—** The naturalness of the work 

and the simplicity of the methods are refreshing_ Will 

stand high among the fiction of the year/* 


JOHN MILNE, 12, Norfolk Street, London, W.C 


HPHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

JL PAD. 

(The LEADEN HALL PRESS. Ltd.. 66, LeadenhaH Street. 
London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen elips with perfect 
freedom. Btxpenoe eaoh. 6a per doxen, ruled or plain. 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 


Most Bicura, crown 8<ro, doth, price Sc., post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 

** Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren*s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un¬ 
failingly fresh /*—British Weekly . 


Uniform with the above, price 6a. eaoh, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS," and other Sermons. 

” Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher ."—Expository Times. 
** Masterly, beautiful, inspiring /*—Methodist Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

** The work of a master of pulpit oratory/*— Freeman. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Goepel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows Intense 
power .”—Methodist Recorder. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we or* 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’8 works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

” For more than a quarter of a century he hae held almost 
an unchallenged positlou as the prince of pulpit orators .. 
The back pews or Dr. Maclareu's church are in the nook* 
and corners of the earth .”—Methodist Times. 


404, HEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. | 

Digitized by 


Loaooa: ALEXANDER A 8HEPHKABD, 
21 AND 22, Furnival Strxkt, R.O. 
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MESS RS. BELL’S LIST. 

CHRISTMA8 LI8T POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


500 Copies, medium ito, £3 3s. 

MEN and WOMEN of the CENTURY. Being a Collection of 

Portraits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN. Edited, with Introduction and Short Biographical 
Notices, by H. C. MARTLETER. With 12 Photogravures and about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-Tone, 
some of them printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Company. 
The Letterpress printed by the Chiswick Press. 


Small 4to, 21s. net. 

RELIQUE3 of OLD LONDON. Being Studies of Old Buildings 

in course of Demolition, or likely to disappear shortly. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEA TLEY. [Shortly. 

This Edition is limited to 275 copies , of which 260 are for sale. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE. Some Hints to Beginners. 

By H. 8. C. EVERARD. With 22 Illustrations. [Ready next week. 


THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 

Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 

Imperial 16mo, 10s. Gd. net. 

THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION of BOOKS. (OLD and 

NEW.) By WALTER CRANE. With 150 Reproductions. [Dec. 13. 

Imperial 16mo, 10s. Gd. net. 

MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATION. By Joseph Pennell. With 

170 Illustrations and Examples of the Work of Modem Artists. 

8s. Gd. net. 

FRENCH BOOK PLATES. By Walter Hamilton, Chairman of the 

Couocil of the Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. With nearly Two Hundred 
Illustrations. 


THE CONNOISSEUR SERIES. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 0d. net. 

JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History and Description 

of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour Printing in Japan. By EDWARD F. STRANGE, M J.S. With 
8 Coloured and 88 Bluck-ond-White Illustrations. [Dec. 15. 

Demy 8vo, Cs. net. 

THE ART of the HOUSE. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 

With numerous Illustrations. [Next week. 

These essays on the furnishing and decoration of the home, which appeared in the Pall Hall Gazette under the 
heading of “The Wares of Autolyeus,” have been revised and extended by the Author, and are here supplemented by 
many illustrations from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington Museum, and elsewhere. 

Large 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook on the History of the Illus- 

trated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the most Artistic Examples of all Countries. By 
C. T. J. HIATT. _ 


Small crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

ETCHING in ENGLAND. By Frederick Wedmore. With 50 

Reproductions. Binding by Gleeson White. 

Small colombier Svo, 21s. net. 

ALBERT MOORE, His Life and Works. By A. Lys Baldry. 

With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. With binding designed by 
Gleeson White. _ _ 


THIRD EDITION.—Small colombier Svo, 21s. net. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A Record and Review. 

By MALCOLM BELL. Binding designed by Gleeson White. 

* Small colombier Svo, 21s. net. 

RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS and other GREAT PICTURES. 

Reproduced from the Original Paintings. By KARL KAROLY. With 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photo¬ 
gravures. Binding by Gleeson White. 


Small colombier Svo, 21s. net. 

MASTERPIECES of the GREAT ARTISTS. A.D. 1400-1700. 

By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvbks). With 43 Illustrations, including 8 Photogravures. Binding by 
Gleeson White._ 


Super-royal Svo, £3 3s. 

SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle. 

By ERNEST RHYS. With Prefatory Essay by F. G. STEPHENS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 12) 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. 


4to, 6’ G Copies only, £2 5s. net. 

THE ART of VELASQUEZ. A Critical Study. By R. A. M. 

STEVENSON. Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, with 20 Photogravure Plates and an 
Appendix of about oU Full-Page illustrations. 


WELCOME XMAS PRE8ENTS. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 

OF THE 

AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION 

OF 

The Waverley Novels. 

WITH all the ORIGINAL PLATES and VIGNETTES 
(RE-ENGRAVED). 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, paj>er label title, £3 15a. net, 48 VOli., 
complete in bookcase ; also cloth gilt, gilt top, £5 net. 
complete In bookcase; and half-leather, gilt, £$ Si. 

net, complete in booac&se. 

“ The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of 
the volumes, and the association of this edition with Si-* 
Walter Scott himself, should combine, with so moderate i 
price, to secure for this reprint a popularity as great. *« 
that which the original edition long ami justly enjoyed.'' 

_ Times 


TEE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 

OF THE 

WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

32 vols., demy Svo, sold in sets only. 

This Edition is limited to 1,0X1 Numbered and Signed 8eta 
for Sale. The first volume contains a Portrait, repr - 
duced in Photogravure from a Drawing specially made for 
this Edition by JOHN S. SARGENT, A.R.A. 

“RICHARD FEVEEEL," 

Being the first tiro volumes of this complete Uniform 
Edition, is now ready. 

“EVAN HARRINGTON.’' [Xext week. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by AUGUSTINE B1RRELL. 

With Frontispioces by Alex. Anstcd, and a Reproduction of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Portrait. 

6 vols., fcap. Svo, clotb, paper laliel, or gilt extra, 2s. net 
per vol.; also half-morocco, 3s. net per vol. 

Sold in sets only. 

*' Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the 
ordinary book lover now on the market.’’ 

Illustrated London News. 

** We have good reason to be ttiaukful for an edition of a 
very useful and attractive kind.”— Spectator. 

THE NATIONS AWAKENING. 

By SPENSER WILKINSON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ Of the highest value towards the formation of a national 
policy, of which we never stood in greater need.” 

Athetueum. 

“ Deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read and deeply 
pondered by British statesmen and politicians of all ranl$* 
and parties.”— Spectator. 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 

THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. IN SEPARATE 
VOLUMES. 

Printed in red and black, clotb, paper label, uncut edges. 
Is. net; cloth gilt, Is. Gd. net; whole leather, 2s 6d. not. 

THE BOOK OF THE PSALMS, 

ST. MATTHEW, 8T. MARK. ST. LUKE, ST. JOHN. 
Others to follow. 


THE KITCHENMAID; or, Someone 

we Know Very Well. A Play for Children in Two Acts. 
By MARY F. GUILLEMARD. With Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge, E. M. Hale, Margery May, anil 
Helen Stratton. Fcap. 4to, 3s. GU. 

THE KITCHENMAID. 

“ The old story is presented with a freshness which gives 
it a new charm altogether.”— Fall Mall Gazttte . 

SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

By NORMAN GALE. 

Profusely Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 

Large crown 6vo, Gs. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 

With Forty Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 
CONSTABLE'S EDITION. 

Imperial 16rao, 2s. Cd.; gilt extra, 3s. Gd. 

30 copies printed o i vellum, and bound in coloured parch¬ 
ment, 21s. each. (A few only remain.) 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Westminster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE A CO. 

Digitized by Google 
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THE CHASE. 




1 Mr. Thomson has proved himself a second Caldecott. Ilis horses and 
hounds, his bluff hunters and fair huntresses, are drawn in the most spirited 
and happy fashion (»ay» the Bookman) / and no better inducement than his pictures 
could be given to lovers of sport to-day to tackle what seems at first sight only 
a pompous old poem. But Somervile, if he wrote after the fashion of his day, 
was so genuine a sportsman that the fire of his pursuit broke through the pom¬ 
posity of his verse-making moods, and gave vigorous glimpses of the happy days 
when the 1 concert of the kennel ’ invited him abroad. A memoir of the author 
appears by way of introduction. The book is bound and printed in excellent 
style.” 


GEORGE REDWAY, London and Nf.w Youk ; and all Booksellers. 


T>OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

J- (Incorporated by Koyal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. O.C.S I. 
THURSDAY. Dko.muer 17th, 5 p.m., at the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, S.W., the following Papers 
will be read, viz. 

•THE CONVENTION of PILLNITZ," by OSCAR BROWNING, 
M A. 

* A NARRATIVE of the PURSUIT of th* ENGLISH REFUGEES 
in GERMANY under QUEEN MARY," by J. 8 LEADAM, M.A. 

Hi ueht Hall, Director and Hon. Sec. 

115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 

of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The SerioR embraces almost the whole of tho Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro¬ 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, R A., Dvntk Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown, Albert Moork, Holman Hunt, 
Fkedebic Shields, Henri Ryland, and many others. 


▲ NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 

from the NATIONAL GALLB11Y, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 

AT the AUTOTYPE PINE-ART GALLERY 

may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Ac. 

NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S FINE-ART 

CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS¬ 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free. 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

FINE-ART GALLERY , 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


jy^ESSKS 


J. C. DEUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT HARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives iu Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Muuich, 
the well-known Artist iu PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art PuMi.-hiug Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Hln8tratlons. 

llewn. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheai*est and best Processes 
In the market. whien are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archieologints, and those encaged iu the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work s of Art, Original MSS. % 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dtc., 
dec., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

©mces: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


A HISTORY 

OF THB 

ANCIENT CITY OF CHESTER. 

From the Eablibst Times. 

Demy 4to, with Plans and many excellent Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt tops, £'i lls. fld.; a few Large-Paper copies, 
£2 12s. 6d. 

By GEORGE LEE FENWICK. 

Chester: Phillipson A Goldeb, East gate Row. 
London: Himpkin, Mai.umali. A Go. 

Demy 8yo, 6s., with Illustrations. 

THE VEIL LIFTED: 

A SEW UOHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

“The present work is particularly welcome. The book is well 
written iu a simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the Inst. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew ami startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique ."—South W aUs Tim»s ami Star of Gwent. 

“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency." 

Literary Guide. 

“Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
by an appeal to couiuiou sense, partly by au appeal to obvious facts.” 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Chapman k Hall. Limited, London. 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Descriptive Circular FREE on application to 

CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 

(13, Faubourg Montmartre). 


Just published, post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

LOOSE LEAVES from a MINISTER’S 
MANUSCRIPTS: 

MEDITATIVE MVSINOS. 

By SAMUEL WAIN WRIGHT, D.D., 

Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Clapham Park, Author of “ Christian 
Certainty,” Ac. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 

Jnst Published, containing 34 Photo-lithographic Plates, 
with descriptive letterpress, Price 28s. 

DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD CARVING. 

Being a series of Drawings from original work of the 
14th and loth Centuries. 

By FRANKLYN A. CRALLAN, late Instructor in Wood 
Carving, Municipal Technical College, Derby. 

The subjects illustrated are chiefly from Churches in 
Derbyshire, Norfolk, and Surrey; also from Ely, Peter¬ 
borough, aud Lincoln Cathedrals, and Westminster Abbey, 
and include some of the finest examples of Gothic Wood 
Carving extant. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


Jnst Ready. With 51 Full-Page Plates, and 74 Illustrations 
in text. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 12s. 6d. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS¬ 
SANCE IN ITALY. 

A General View for the Use of Students and Others. 

By WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A., 
Director of Architecture, Glasgow school of Art; Author of 
“Architectural Studies in Italy.’* 

B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOI.BORN, 
LONDON. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED & COPYRIGHT EDITION 

OF 

BYRON’S WORKS. 


THE POETICAL and PROSE WORKS 
of LORD BYRON. 

A New Text, Collated, so far as is possible, with the 
Original MSS. aDd Revised Proofs, which are 
still in existence, with many hitherto 
Unpublished Additions. 

Edited by Lord Byron's Graud-on, 

THE EARL OF LOVELACE. 


Mr. MURRAY will commence the publication of his New 
Edition of BYRON’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS 
early next year (1897). The possession of almost all the 
original MSS. and proof sheets, which are now undergoing 
a most careful and minute collation, will enable Mr. MruxiY 
to lay liefore the public for the first time an authentic and 
genuine text of Byron’s Works. The collation has proved 
that all other texts are corrupt a*d imperfect ; it also- 
throws a curious light on Byron’s methods of working, and 
on the brilliant and remarkable additions and interpolation* 
which he was in the habit of making after the poems were 
printed, and in some cases even after they were published. 
Several new poems and fragments will appear for the first 
time in this New Edition. 

The already published letters have been correct*!,, 
omitted names and passages have been restored, msay 
letters which Moor* was uuable to insert sixty years a?o, 
and many others which he never saw, will be included ia 
the series. 

Not only the letters and materials collected by the late 
Mr. Murray during upwards of fifty years, but also other 
documents and correspondence in the possession of Lord 
Lovblack, will add to tho value of Mr. Murray’s definitive 
edition of Bybon’h Works. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JARROLD & SONS* NEW BOOKS. 

Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 
(post-free). 

BY EDWARD STEP. 

B7 the DEEP SEA. A Popular Intro- 

duction to the Wild Life of the British Shores. Second 
Edition. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., Author of 
“Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” &c. With ltJ 
Illustrations by P. H. Gf'sse, W. A. Pearce, and Mabel 
Step. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5b. 

“It lias had many pritieresswre, i.»ut iu general up-to-datenes# it mr- 
pass*** them. It has the sound credential* supplied hr the authors 
personal observation of the creature# under natural conditionshr\ce 
the vividness with which their structure and habits are desen’-.-i 
Some excellent practical hiuts a# to the best time for working, on l in¬ 
strument*—simple euumth—wherewith to work, precode description* 
of the life-forms to bo looked tor."—Daily Chronicle. 

HUMOROUS BOOK ABOUT BEARS. 

TO CENTRAL AFRICA on an ICE- 

BERG: being the Travels and Advoutures of ft While 
Boar. By CHARLES SQUIRE and FRANK MAO- 
LEAN. With 31 Illustrations by Winifred Austen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“This in tho most uproariously funny animal story-book that we 
have had for a lone time. Tho dialogue throughout u delightfully 
am using ."—Pall Mall Go. utti. 

MRS. GERARD FORD’S NEW BOOK. 

KING PIPPIN. Second Edition. By 

Mrs. GERARD FORD, Author of “ Master Rex,** “I 
Too,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“Mrs Gerard Ford’s pretty story of * Kin ? Pippin’will be greatly 
esteemed Tho story of Charlie Farwell is so wholly natural that oo# 
feel* the gifted author is writing from actual knowledge." 

Dundee AteS***.. 

M. H. DEBKNHAM’S NEW BOOK. ^ 

HOLIDAY TASKS. By M H. Deben- 

HAM, Author of “The Captain of Five,** Ac. Wr.h 
35 11 Inst nit ions by Florence M. Cooper. 

“A charming little ’nook is the * Holidav Tasks.* Thew at !'or« 
told by visitor* to the lliviera to childreu. Stories from all nirp - 
about all sorts of people. They arc well written, and cau be ar.nrr 
bj children at >11 Jfcll GaktU. 

1. C. HUTCHESON’S NEW BOOK 

BOB STRONG S HOLIDAYS' or, 

Adrift in the Channel. By tho Author of “ *♦?,-»: «1 
Last,” “The Wreck of the ‘Nancy Bell * *• ninapv*' 
by John B. Greene. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3». 6d! 

Edition. * * 

“ Mr. Hutcheeon being so well known as a favourite - # v^. 

the volume will, we are sure, prove very ixjpular rmT:. , r ^ 
thrilling oliaracter.”— Ihv*>n and Rxeter Gazette, 


The tale 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and li t 

Laue, E.C. ; aud of all Booksellers 

Digitized by vjOO^ [C 
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GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YON’GE, and 
numerous Illustrations bv GORDON BROWNE. R.I. 

SINTRAM and HIS COMPANIONS, 

and UNDINE. By DE LA MOTTE FOUQtJf:. Large 
crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, art linen boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 

"It was an excellent idea of Messrs. Gardner, Darton & 
Co. to reproduce two, the best-known, of the tales of Baron 
do la Motte Fouqu6, in * Sintram and His Companions ’ and 
* Undine,’ which they have republished with some admir¬ 
able drawings by Gordon Browne. Miss Charlotte Yonge 
contributes an appreciative introduction, in which Fouques 
history is lightly sketched, and the source and evolution of 
'Sintram’ and ‘Undine’ described. Certainly the power¬ 
ful story of ‘ Sintram’ deserves to be widely read. It is a 
fine tale of chivalry and devotion.”— Pall Mall Gazelle. 
Delightfully original, with hnmorous Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

PRINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE 

SMUTS. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Large crowu Svo, printed 
on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

" One of the most amusing children’s books of the 

season.Comically extravugant, but irresistibly mirth- 

provoking.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The above Two Volumes are uniform in style and price 
with the following Books. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. With Intro¬ 

duction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

<c No more acceptable edition of Grimm has been pub¬ 
lished.”— Standard. 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. 

With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
"Impossible to praise the volume too highly.” 

Black and White. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 

Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. With Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and W. H. 0. GROOME. 

" One of the most pronounced successes of the season.” 

World. 

BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. Illustrated 

by Gordon Browne, R.I. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 
"One of the brightest bits of recent fiction.Her adven¬ 

turous maids are delightful company. Any ono of these 
three studies would niako Miss Heddlc’s reputation, so 
cleverly is each portrayed. The book is one to be read 
again and aguiu.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the 

Same Bodies as before. Written and Illustrated by” A. 
NOBODY.” Printed in Colours, demy 4to, 2s. 6d. 

This is a continuation of “ A. Nobody’s ” most successful 
volume of last year, and is slightly larger. 

NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANY- 

BODY, cr EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY the BABY- 
BODY. Written and Illustrated by ‘‘A. NOBODY.” 
Printed in Colours, 2s.; the t«%o vols. together in art 
linen boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

" Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr. Lear’s illus¬ 
trated rhymes.” - Punch. 

" Simply splendid.”— Queen. 

BY CHRISTA BEL COLERIDGE. 

MINSTREL DICE: A Tale of the 

Fourteenth Century. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

" A delightful story.We can most warmly recommend 

it.” —Church Tunes. 

" We think it is quite one of the be8t Miss Coleridge has 
ever written.”— School Guardian. 

A CAPITAL PRESENT OR PRIZE FOR BOYS. 

THE FIRST CRUISE of THREE 

MIDDIES. Full of Thrilling Adventures on Land and 
6ea. By FOX RUSSELL. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 4fo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“This most entertaining 
story of life in the navy is full of adventure, br<tve deeds, 
exciting and hairbreadth escapes.” 

The Record says” A really fascinating book for boys. 

.A most acceptable Christmas present for any lad in his 

teens.” 

The School Guardian saysWill be quite one of the 
most popular boj-s’ books of the season.” 

The best Magazine to make Sunday a bright and happy 
day ; a real help in the home circle. 

“SUNDAY.” Reading for the Young. 

250 Original Illustrations. 416 Large Pages. The New 
Volume now' ready, 3a., pictorial paper boards; 5s., 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

"Cannot fail to bo appreciated.”— Nonconformist. 

" No better magazine of its kind.”— Church Times. 
"Well written, well illustrated, well printed.” 

Morning Post. 

"Deservedly a favourite.”— Saturday Revicic. 

BY THE REV. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 

MONASTICISM. ANCIENT and 

MODERN. Its Principles, Origin, Development, 
Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. With an In¬ 
quiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. 7s. 6d. net. 

[JVomj Ready. 

44 An admirable statement of it.”— Scotsman. 

3, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; and 
44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


WARD, LOCK, 8c CO.’S 

LIST. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


HALL CAINE’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

“THE CHRISTIAN,” 

Commences in the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 

WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 

Now Ready, Price Is. 

Containing 300 Pages, 130 Illustrations, by the Best Writers 
and Artists of the Day, aud 

A COMPLETE NOVEL, by GUY BOOTHBY, 

Consisting of 90,000 Words, and a Beautiful PHOTO¬ 
GRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, 

Are presented Gratis. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 

AT RANDOM. By L F. Austin. 

With Photogravnro Portrait of tho Author. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN, in the Illustrated London News, 
says: "The art of writing an essay which should lie as 
wise as a proverb and bright as an epigram (and not much 

longer) is a gift with wmch few men aro dowered._ 

1 At Random, by Mr. L. F. Austin, is a meritorious example 
of it. It is long since I have read a brighter book.” 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. in the British Weekly, 
says: " A series of fantasies which it would be difficult to 
overpraise for their grace their beauty, ami their lightness. 
There is in them, too, a certain seriousness and depth 
which add to the attraction. Nothing of tho kind so good 
has recently been published, and they will interest many 
by the Bheer swiftness and strength or their stylo who may 

not see all that has goue to the making of them.The 

publishers nave achieved a triumph. The form of the 
book is mo6t inviting and dainty, and the contents aro 
more than worthy of tho form.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ob. 

LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise 

CHANDLER MOULTON, Authorof “ Bedtime Stories." 

“ Swallow Flights,” Ac. 

"Mrs. Moulton has ideas aud tho courage of them, and 
they leap to light in artistic criticism, and sometimes in 
subtle appreciation of much more than tho mere pageants 
of life.”— Speaker. 

" Compels us to read her book from cover to cover.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

SPINDLES and OARS By Anni© 

E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of "The Years that the 

Locust hath Eaten.” 

“ Told with something akin to genius. Of the originality 
and power of the whole book there can be no question.” 

Manchester Courier. 


12 SPLENDID 5s. NOVELS. 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

DOCTOR NIKOLA. The Success of the 

Season. Third Edition. [Just ready. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

Fifth Edition. [Now ready. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON, Authorof “Tales of 
Mean Streets.” • 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. 
CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWITT. 
ADVENTURES of MARTIN HEWITT. 

By FRANCIS PREVOST. 

ON THE VERGE. 

RUST OF GOLD. 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 

JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN 
By OUTRAM TRISTRAM . 

THE DEAD GALLANT. 

London : WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 


J. 8. VIRTUE & G0.’S LIST. 


Price 2s. Gd.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1896. 

(THE CHRISTMAS SUM HER OF “ TUB ART JOURNAL:') 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

MARCUS STONE, R.A. 

By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. 

WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE PLATES SEPARATELY PRINTED— 

A PRIOR ATTACHMBMT.-Full-Page Photogravure. 

A 8AILOVt’8 8WEETHEART.—Full-Page Plate, printed 
in tint. 

IM LOVE. - Full-Page Plate, prin'ed in tint. 

EDWARD II. and PIER8 QAVE8TON.—Full-Page 
Line Engraving. 

And over SIXTY OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, including 
"A HONEYMOON.” “AN OFFER OF M \RRIAGB,” 
"A PEACEMAKER,” "BRIGHT SUMMER,” “WATT 
DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM,” 
“A REVERIE,”“ON THE ROAD FROM WATERLOO 
TO PARIS.” 

EDITION DE LUXE, printed entirely on Jana a paper, 
and limited to 251 Conics, handsomely houtul, 
price 12 #. 6d. net. 


Each purchaser of THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME Tor 
1896 is entitled to claim a copy of the larg^ E^hing 
(about double tho size of a page of the Graphic), by 
C. O. MURRAY, of 

THE CONVALESCENT, 

After L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., 

On payment of 2s.. together with Voucher inserted in 
Volume. Voucher and remirtauoo to be scut to 
the Publishers before June 30th, 1897. 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME 

FOB 1896. 

With n'arliiSQO Illustrations and Fi/it-Paoe Ft rhinos and 
Photogravures after the following Eminent Artists:— 

Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.; PETER GRAHAM, 
R.A.; J. MACWHIRTER, HA.; A. C. GOW, R.A. ; 
J. M. SWAN. A.R.A.; STANHOPE FORBES, A.R.A.; 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A. ; J. P. HESELT1NE 
FRANK STERNBERG; P. A. J. DAGNAN BOU- 
VERET; JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


Handsomely hound, cloth gilt, gilt e^ge®, 21s. 

THE ART JOURNAL ANNUALS. 

Containing the Lives and Works of MARCUS STONE R A., 
LUKE F1LDES, It.A. BRITON RTY1ERE, R.A.. W H<>LMAN 
HUNT. HUBERT 1IEUKOMER, RA.. Sin E BURN E-JON E ■*, 
G. F WATTS. R.A. With 17 FuM-pace Etchings aud Engravings, 
ami about 330 Illustrations in tho Text. 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 

NOW READY, demy 4to, cloth, 5s. 

THE QUARTO. Winter Number. 

An Artistic. Literary, and Musical Quarterly for 1^*6. With a 
Full-mgo Phot ogravure of - Tlie Salutation of Beatrice." after 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI; an Original Et-hint Lv D. Y. 
CAMERON, H.P.E.: a Lithog'-nnh by JOSEPH PENNELL; and 
Full-nage Reproductions of Dnnvimr* by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, 
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REVIEWS. 


TOM PAINE. 

The Writing* of Thomas Paine. Collected 

and Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. 

Yol. IV. (New York and London : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

‘‘~Y T 0LTAERE and Tom Paine, sir!” were 
V prominent among the elect bugbears 
of our forefathers : the word atheist reeks of 
their memories. Yet tho villain of Eerasez 
VInfame was the hero of Deo Erexit Voltaire: 
and Tom Paine, worthy man, was “theophil- 
nnthropienl,” and worshipped “ the Great 
Architect of the Universe ” like any mason. 
Mr. Moncure Conway, whom we can all 
respect for the sincerity of his nebulous 
elegance in doctrine, completes in this 
volume his scholarly labours upon the life 
and works of Paine. He has finally re¬ 
deemed Paine from his traditional pillory : 
the screaming demagogue, the shrill infidel, 
the universal monster, no more exists ; and 
in his place we find, if not a man of prime 
historical importance, at least a respectable 
and intelligible man “ of importance in his 
day.” Respectable, not very respectful ; 
intelligible, not very intellectual. No 
Englishman more adequately represents 
two vanished faiths, once flushed witli hope 
of victory : faith in the sweet simplicity 
of Natural Religion, and faith in the 
mechanical Perfectibility of Things. The 
titles of his chief works are excellently 
instructive — Common Sense, The Eights 
of Man, The Age of Reason. He had 
a practical, glib intelligence, which darted 
over the surfaces of questions, piercing 
neither to heights nor depths : he illus¬ 
trates Johnson upon Hume, “ all shallows 
aro clear.” That Burke should have 
been the target of his keenest shafts is 
dramatically pleasing : the arch - mystic 
of political philosophy pelted with sharp 
little missiles by the arch-mechanic presents 
to us a masterpiece in contrasts. For 
mechanic is the word. The man whom 


he never wearies of praising is Euclid : 
“ Could they have written Euclid ? ” is his 
pet gibe at philosophers and priests. 
Euclid works out so neatly, patly, com¬ 
fortably: the Q.E.D. and Q.E.F. till one 
with an almost physical satisfaction and 
sense of nicety. For what lies behind or 
beneath Euclid, for any ontological meta¬ 
physic, he felt a cheery indifference. The 
sense and impress of ultimate mysteries 
were nothing to him : from nature and man 
he never won such glimpses of the Ineffable 
as were the joy and awe of Plato, Saint 
Paul, Saint Augustine, Wordsworth. Of 
the English Constitution he asked : “When 
did the English people meet and make 
it?” In his own time, France and America 
had manufactured admirable Constitutions, 
warranted to wear; England was choked 
with parclmient and smothered in wigs, tho 
slave of legalised tyranny. Of the New 
Testament lie averred that it was forgery 
and imposture, the fraud of greed trading 
upon credulity. In fact, 

“ Natural religion was easy first, and plain : 

Tales made it mystery, offerings made it 
gain. 

Sacrifices and shows were at length prepared; 

The priests ate roust meat, and tho people 
stired.” 

Or, to quote the imagined utterance of a 
Pope: “ How much wo have profited by 
fabtda ista de Christo !” Such theories 
upon government and religion, tlieir natures, 
origins, growths, essentials, meanings, mark 
Paine for an apostle of the obsolete, a tine 
specimen of the prehistoric .age: he is 
valuable in the museum, like Bentham’s 
skeleton. Tlie manufactured millennium and 
the forged religion are among the ghosts 
of thought: they haunt Hyde Park on 
■Sundays. Yet Paine, with his shrewd eyes 
upon actualities, detected some obstinate 
mischiefs: Disraeli’s Venetian Oligarchy, 
and the Bihliolatry of most Protestantism, 
wore riddled by him scarce less effectively 
than b v Cobbett. 11 is hopeless irreverence 
it is which mars his virile talent: and 
irreverence is tho proper badge of clever¬ 
ness without insight. Christianity and 
English history dismissed with easy 
flouts: in their place an irritating op¬ 
timism, which to minds a little con¬ 
versant with tho gravity and beauty of 
the world’s processes does hut betray itself 
stark naked. That is the sum of Paine’s 
achievement in literature, and he has his 
facile flippancy to thank for it; he did not 
know that “tho best in this kind are 
shadows,” whether it ho a daisy that we 
dissect or a dogma that we define. He was 
valorous, energetic, honourable, and played 
a notable part upon the stages of at least 
two countries. It is laughable to remember 
that when lie left England, never to return, 
the deistical citizen of France was hurried 
out of imminent danger by that prince of 
mystics, Blake, to whom Locke and Newton 
and Voltaire were apes of night. Paine 
viewed the French and American Revolu¬ 
tions with just that “natural vision” which 
Blake abhorred. But he proved himself a 
man of his hands, ready and acute; he 
shared with so many of the theorists then 
flourishing, now dusty, a certain brilliant 
vigour of effect, that we respect him. They 


moved, sometimes flashed or stormed, among 
surging tides and times; they had the heady 
and dangerous delight of putting their 
dreams to the vote, of proposing Utopia 
to popular assemblies, of recommending 
Arcady to executive committees. No question 
under heaven, social or ethical or what not, 
but they could fling it upon the floor, and 
quote Plutarch in its favour, while their 
heads were in peril. The New World, and 
its life to come, a life of pastoral republi¬ 
canism mathematically exact; what intoxi¬ 
cating spirit danced in the thought of that! 
Paine’s confident agility of reasoning has 
a pathetic charm. Wo feel no smiling pity 
when a melodious Shelley fails to witch tho 
world into a Golden Age; hut the busy trust¬ 
fulness of a Paine seems sad to the memory 
as we view the frustrations anil the fallacies 
of his desires, for he lived in no Platonic 
land of thought, nor possessed the solace of 
poetry. To turn from Washington and 
Franklin, Lafayette and Paine, to this 
day’s politics of America and France is 
almost a cruelty to those patriot ghosts. 
So much was, in every sense, in tho air 
then ! Thus these were among the test 
questions and answers of the United Irish¬ 
men : “What have you got in vour hand?” 
A green bough. “Where did it first grow?” 
In America. “Where did it bud?” In 
France. “ Where are you going to plant 
it ? ” In the Crown of Great Britain. So 
wags tho world, to the tune of tant en 
emportent les rents ; and a wise Burke, Great- 
heart and Golden-tongue in one, watches 
the secular procession of time, beneath the 
eyes of tho Ancient of Days. 

Paine has been a power in the land, nis 
pungencies and polemics have appealed to 
the intelligence of the partly-educated and 
of tho self-taught : anyone with a little 
acuteness can find discrepancies and diffi¬ 
culties in the Bible, but it takes a higher 
spiritual faculty, and a wider critical know¬ 
ledge, to recognise that, after all, and apart 
from Renan’s jesting, grace a Dial, tout est 
saaf. When a learned Scottish minister was 
publishing his “ Harmony of the Four 
Gospels,” the village blacksmith observed : 
“ He’s gnne to Edinburgh on a verra useless 
job : he’s gane to mak four men agree wha 
ne’er east out.” And we cannot think Mr. 
Moncure Conway happy in his contention, 
that l’nine’s scepticism was an anticipation 
of the later critical method. Paine’s vulgar 
cleverness in fastening upon apparent in¬ 
consistencies was but one of the many forms 
fallen by the eighteenth century school of 
sceptics: he had none of the philological, 
historical, comparative methods, which in 
this century have produced criticism of a 
miraculous delicacy and a miraculous clumsi¬ 
ness. There is not an objection raised in The 
Age of Reason, those few excepted, which are 
based upon physical science, but the fathers 
and schoolmen, and later commentators, had 
raised it also. Paine would not greatly 
have troubled bis head about “ revealed 
religion ” had it never been “ established ” 
ns well: ecclesiastical tyranny armed with 
the sword of State, not creeds and articles 
in themselves, aroused his main pugnacity. 
Quaker by birth, he valued always the 1 ‘ inner 
light,” the individual conscience : authority 
in religion is usurpation. Perhaps no loyal 
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pleader for liberty and light, however ill- 
fitted for his task, is ever wholly wasted. 
Paine, grotesquely antiquated though he be, 
stands out a not unaminble nor discredit¬ 
able figure; a little shrewish, exceedingly 
unimaginative and irreverent, grossly dog¬ 
matic and cocksure, yet a lover of what 
light he had. And there was much in the 
English Church and State of his times to 
exasperate the man : narrow and keen, all 
nervous practical intensity, he confounded 
passing fashions with stable verities. His 
new and extremely vacant Heaven, his new 
and impossibly virtuous Earth, have not dis¬ 
possessed the old ; but his tireless zeal for 
the bettering of the world abides. He 
belongs to a distinct class of men: reformers, 
whose faidts of taste and tone, often also 
of knowledge, render them odious to the 
majority of many generations, but whose 
essential integrity of intention wins for them 
at last a pardoning respect. Thought and 
science have left Voltaire behind, with the in¬ 
finite wit of his impertinences: that Voltaire is 
become an interesting relic. But the Voltaire 
i f the Cains case, tho Voltaire who cham¬ 
pioned justice and used generosity, is a 
living and warning figure, good for the 
orthodox to remember. Paine is of this 
company: we can ignore the incredible 
errors of his taste, his failure in the digni¬ 
ties and beauties of battle, but we may 
esteem his eager passion for truth and for 
its triumph. The four volumes, edited and 
annotated with so loving a care by Mr. 
Moncure Conway, are not worth many a 
sad, half-murmured thought of Pascal, many 
a dark and plangent utterance of Lucretius, 
and yet we do learn from him, in his own 
superficial fashion, that with Kant ho 
regarded “ the moral law and the starry 
heavens ” ns the two provocatives of a 
sublime fear, a majestic awe. In practical 
pamphletising accents, and with something 
of a Freethinker’s intolerance, he does 
preach to us not less than that. How would 
it be with tho most subtly and delicately 
minded of us, were he forced, amid perils 
manifold, into the whirls of constitution- 
making ; did he sit in committee upon the 
Golden Age, and cry among a multitude of 
fellow or rival criers : Ecce nova facto omnia ? 
He, too, might seem somewhat splenetic, 
impatient, arrogant in the exercise of an 
excellent enthusiasm. 


THE KEAL CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Charlotte Bronte and her Circle. By Clement 
K. Shorter. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This article, which is to turn on a confession 
of Charlotte Bronte’s, shall begin with one 
of our own. We approached Mr. Shorter’s 
volume with something of incredulity and 
something of distrust. We are all bonds¬ 
men to the Brontes; bound to them by their 
histories ns well as by their achievements; 
and our loyalty laps over to include oven 
Mrs. Gaskoll, whoso sole sufficiency as 
biographer one’s prejudice wished to place 
beyond question. But Mr. Shorter’s book de¬ 
poses nobody we desire, and disturbs nothing 
that we care to keep. Certainly it disposes for 
ever of the claim made for Branwell Bronte 


to a hand in Wutliering Heights ; and in so 
doing it strikes another blow at “ the 
witness of history,” in the guise of depo¬ 
sitions made by two contemporaries who say 
they heard Branwell’s tongue utter what it is 
now proved he could not have uttered; for 
never did he know of the existence of his 
sister’s books. Otherwise Mr. Shorter’s new 
matter, which is abundant and, ns we hold, 
of vital importance, so far from destroying, 
builds up and confirms. Nay, more, in one 
important point, and a point to which 
nobody has attended, it does, in our de¬ 
liberate opinion, suggest an episode in 
Charlotte Bronte’s henrt-historv which Mrs. 
Gaskoll would not and could not have 
touched: an episode, nevertheless, of the 
first importance. For by it we can make 
allowance for those bitter allusions to the 
girls at the Brussels school which Charlotte 
Bronte’s novels and letters contain—allusions 
which may well baffle her best admirers. 
Mr. Shorter, indeed, like the rest of the gay 
world, sees the chief guilt of a sin in the 
fact that it is found out; for he thinks that 
the Yorkshire governess who repaid the 
kindness of the Ilegers with scurrilities is 
excused because she tried to prevent the 
translation of ViUctte into the language which 
they read. Wo of graver mood lament 
that she conceived those bitternesses in her 
ordinarily circumspect heart, and set them 
down in inkstains, which are stains in 
truth; and if we shelter her and condone 
her act, we do so because we see behind it 
not the real Charlotte Bronte, but Charlotte 
Bronte under the influence or memory of a 
mood of hysteria. It is in no indifference to 
the rest of the contents of Mr. Shorter’s in¬ 
valuable volume that we confine ourselves 
to deducting from it the story of a latent 
love-affair of Charlotte Bronte, and with it 
the story of something unique in her life— 
the story of a lie. 

“ I would not tell such a lie to gain a 
thousand pounds.” The italics are Charlotte 
Bronte’s own, and the lie she would not tell, 
even for that fortune, as Haworth parsonage 
finances reckoned it, was the lie that young 
ladies tell who say “no” but mean “yes” 
when men ask them to marry. “ It is 
folly, indeed,” says Charlotte Bronte in 
her correct letter-writing manner, “ for the 
tongue to stammer a negative when the 
heart is proclaiming an affirmative.” “ Such 
a lie ” she would not tell. Were there, 
then, any lies which Charlotte Bronte would 
tell for a thousand pounds ? Not one, 
for money, we are very sure. Yet for 
love, as we take it, she told one once. 
In a letter to her sister Emily, dated 
from the l’ensionnat Huger, Brussels, where 
all the girls and her fellow teachers were 
hateful to her, for no known reason, but for 
one we will surmise, Charlotte gave an 
account of a curious incident of her career. 
She went out at that time—the autumn of 
1843—into the boulevards and streets of 
Brussels for hours together. She went 
alone; and you may suppose what her 
Belgian colleagues would think of the prim 
English miss, if their judgments—founded 
on prejudice, tradition, and custom—were 
as severe as hers. There was Mile. Blanche, 
for instance. Her “ character is so false 
and so contemptible I can’t force myself to 


associate with her,” says the sick Charlotte: 
unremorsefully adding: “ She perceives my 
utter dislike and never now speaks to me—a 
great relief.” Then, the holidays over, there 
were all the girls, and we know—too well, 
alas!—what Charlotte Bronte thought of them. 
There was Mme. Heger, too, whom Charlotte 
disliked, as she disliked all the rest, except, 
indeed, M. Heger. “ And I really don’t 
pretend to care a fig for anybody else in 
the establishment,” she says, proudly aloof 
with him. How much she cared for 
M. Heger we shall never know; for it is 
obvious that—no, not for ‘ 1 a thousand 
pounds ”—could she have said “ yes ” on 
tiffs occasion, whatever her heart was pro¬ 
claiming, had any asked her if she cared. 

But what we do not know we may at 
least surmise. And there are some things 
we do know. We know, for instance, that 
M. Heger, after Charlotte left, asked that 
her letters might be addressed to him where 
his wife did not know of their coming. We 
know that Mme. Heger utterly refused to 
see Mrs. Gaskell when she called to gather 
information for Charlotte’s biography. We 
have M. Hcger’s daughters reporting that 
their father had to limit Charlotte’s letters 
to him in number and in “ exaltation ” of 
tone. Charlotte herself, writing to Miss 
Nussey, says: 


“I returned to Brussels after my aunt's 
death, against my conscience , prompted by what 
then scorned an irresistible impulse. I was 
punished by my selfish folly by a total with¬ 
drawal for more than two years of happiness 
and peace of mind' 


Then you have, as correlative evidence, 
this very spite of Charlotte’s against all the 
people in the place, the girls and their 
teachers, and Mme. Heger, of whom she 
says, almost in complaint, that “ M. Huger 
is wonderfully influenced” by her. Finally, 
there are the novels Yillette and The Pro¬ 
fessor, which show how Charlotte’s imagina¬ 
tion fed on this period of her life ; and there 
is the further fact that her Lucy Snowe is 
in love with her Paid Emanuel. 

Nor is this quite all. Linder the circum¬ 
stances, we must also bring into evidence an 
important incident of which Mr. Shorter's 
book first tells the story—the confession 
made to a priest by Charlotte Bronte in real 
life, resembling Lucy Snowe’s in the romance. 
Surely nothing but an affair of the heart 
would have put Charlotte Bronte so utterly 
beside herself as she was during the scene 
described in the following letter to Emilv 
—a letter which brings us at last face to 
face with that other accusing phenomenon in 
Charlotte Bronte’s life—a lie : 


“ I found myself opposite to Ste. Gudule. . . . 

I went in, quite alone {which procedure you v:id 
say is not much tike me), wandered about the 
aisles, where a few old women were saying their 
prayers, till vespers began. I stay eh tiil they 
were over. . . . In two confessionals 
priest. ... I took a fancy to change mv-wt"- 
into a Catholic, and go and make a 'real ’con¬ 
fession to see what it was like.” 

“ To see what it was like 1 ” She htl 
already judged and condemned her pm.b 
for their confessions, with an absolute iii- 
assurance of knowledge — the kind trf‘ 
came to her with her Orange o’Prunte bi>3 
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“Knowing me ns you do, you will think this 
odd,” she candidly repeats; and she adds, 
with an inconclusiveuess all unlike her, “ but 
when people are by themselves they have 
singular fancies.” Then the revelation 
proceeds: 

“A penitent was occupied in confessing. I 
approached at last and knelt down in a niche 
which was just vacated. I had to kneel there 
ten minutes waiting. At last a little door 
inside the grating opened, and I saw the priest 
leaning his car towards me. I was obliged to 
begin, and yet I did not know a word of the 
formula. I commenced with saying I was a 
foreigner, and had been brought up a 
Protestant. The priest asked if I were a 
Protestant then. I somehow could not tell a 
lie, and I said 4 Yes.’ ” 

Only “ somehow ”—and from Charlotte 
Bronte ! And even the “ somehow ” was 
to ftiil her before she had done. 

“ He replied that in that case I could not 
‘ jouir da bouheur de la confesse.’ But I was 
determined to confess; and at last lie said 
he would allow me, because it might be 
the hist step towards returning to the true 
Church. I actually did confess—a real con¬ 
fession. When I had done he told me his 
address, and said that every morning I was to 
go to the rue du Pare—to his house—and he 
would reason with me. I promised faithfully 
to go. Of course, however, the adventure stops 
there, and I hope I shall never see the priest 
again.” 

Then follows the request—unwonted too— 
that the letter shall not be shown to papa. 
Ah, he might have read between the lines, 
even if he did drink a little too much 
whisky just then, as Mr. Shorter says in 
explanation of Charlotte’s allusion to two 
years of heartache. It is an explanation 
we cannot reconcile with the text, though 
we are certain that, under all the circum¬ 
stances, Mr. Shorter—it is the common 
fate of biographers—could do nothing 
but discountenance a theory possibly un¬ 
palatable to persons whose sensibilities 
he was bound by obligations to consult; 
a theory, too, as it might seem at first sight, 
lowering to Charlotte Bronte, at least in 
the opinion of some of her more conven¬ 
tional admirers. We understand, though 
we cannot share, that sensibility or that 
implied censoriousness. Everything in her 
training and her temperament prepared 
Charlotte Bronte for an impression on her 
heart from a personality like M. Heger’s, 
so unlike that of her father, of her 
brother, and of the Haworth curates. All 
the same, all that was Puritan in her must 
hare stamped that attachment out. It was 
on the bare chance that she would guard 
the greater postulate of her Puritanism, 
that she sacrificed her only lesser scruples 
as to confession: for that she lightly 
violated a rite sacred to all about her 
is intolerably out of keeping with her 
serious and lofty character. She had to 
tell her wretched case to someone—it is the 
lot of a woman lost in unhappy love. Yet 
the tale was one that could not be heard at 
.Haworth without horror, that could not be 
confided to Mme. Heger or the rest of the 
women at the pemionnat. It could bo told 
only to a stranger, and therefore only to a 
priest. As a consequence, you have the 
little heretic there on her knees, beginning 


by being ready to palm herself off as a 
Catholic, and ending by making a “faithful 
promise ” sho did not mean to keep—the 
only lie, we dare to say, she ever told in 
all her life. 

This love-episode, then, is Charlotte 
Bronte’s vindication. It restores her to 
herself. It covers what she did—and what 
she wrote. For it was the Charlotte Bronte 
beside herself with love and grief who 
wrote—in language wo forbear to quote, and 
shall always remember with shame as a 
betrayal of womanhood—of all those pupils 
of hoi's, younger and prettier than sho. 
Their beauty it is that provokes her in The 
Professor to her utmost outrages of speech, 
and their real guilt was not, if we are 
right, any greater than this—that M. Heger 
smiled on them too, as he smiled on her, 
and that their eves, also, brightened re¬ 
sponsively under the ready brightening of 
his own. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 

The Children. By Mrs. Meynell. (John 
Lane.) 

It is only of late yeai-s that we have begun 
to consider children as our instructors, or, 
indeed, as a little people worthy of our 
careful notice at all. Not so very long ago, 
as a glance at juvenile literature will prove, 
the idea of taking the child’s mind seriously 
would have been laughed at. How the 
change has come about is explained in a 
passage from one of the essays in The 
Children : “ During the many years in which 
1 evolution ’ was the favourite word, one 
significant lesson—so it seems—was learnt, 
which has outlived controversy, and has 
remained longer than the questions at issue 
—an interesting and unnoticed thing cast 
up by the storm of thoughts. This is a 
disposition, a general consent, to find the 
use and the value of process, and even to 
understand a kind of repose in the very 
wayfaring of progress. With this is a 
resignation to change, and something more 
than resignation—a delight in those qualities 
that could not be but for their transitoriness. 
What, then, is this but the admiration, at 
last confessed by the world, for childhood ? 

. . . Our fathers valued change for the sake 
of its results; we valuo it in the act. To us 
the change is revealed as perpetual; every 
passage is a goal, and every goal a passage.” 
Hence the modem interest in children; 
an interest that last year crystallised in 
Prof. Sully’s memoir on the child’s mind, 
and has now given us the beautiful and 
thoughtful little work, so human, so per¬ 
suading, so enlightening, which lies before 
us. Here, in The Children, we have a book 
written by one who knows the child through 
and through ; who can penetrate to the 
most seex-et places of his nature and sym¬ 
pathise with his least reasonable desires; 
who, in short, is still the guardian of her 
own childhood, still “ a treasury where her 
gay, happy, and pensive past for ever is,” 
and who, keeping her golden hour, is ready, 
for the delight of others, to restore it. 

It is Mrs. Meynell’s distinction to put into 
memorable words the feelings that most of 
us experience but cannot express ; so the 'to 


her essays might be applied the definition of 
the proverb, as the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one. Often, indeed, sho tran¬ 
scends this duty, and speaks in the voice of 
the poet whose thoughts soar high above 
ordinary reach; but, in the main, it is hers 
(as with every true essayist) to make explicit 
that which is implicit in us. And it is our 
privilege to have such an interpreter. In 
The Children she seems to us at her best. 
In The lihyihm of Life and in The Colour of 
Life her isolation of herself from the sub¬ 
ject was sometimes so complete that her 
essays were in part robbed of personality. 
They were often too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food. But in The 
Children Mrs. Meynell combines compre¬ 
hension of her kind and love of children 
with all her accustomed mastery of lan¬ 
guage and extreme delicacy of thought. 
Children ai'e so near and dear to her that 
sho loses much of the old reserve and 
remoteness, and this her latest book 
becomes the most winsome and the most 
self-revealing. 

Best we like the chapters entitled “ Hltiess ” 
and “ Under the Early trial's.” In “ Under 
the Eai’ly Stars” (it is good to repeat this 
phrase) we find that mystical hint which so 
often we expect iu this writer: “ The 

time of falling asleep is a child’s imme¬ 
morial and incalculable hour. It is full of 
traditions, and beset by antique habits. . . . 
Childhood is antiquity. . . . All things that 
are sung to a di-owsing child are as distant 
as the day of Abraham.” Again, in these 
two essays and in “Ileal Childhood” we find 
that special undei'standing consideration for 
children which is so rare. Alas, how soon do 
most of us forget our own childhood! Mrs. 
Meynell is in sympathy with the youngest 
still. She can write of that season of the 
day which prevails “ Under the Early Stai’s,” 
when to children comes the “jmnctuol 
wildness,”—“This is not the only time when 
the energy of children is in conflict with the 
weariness of men. But it is less tolerable 
that the energy of men should be at odds 
with the weariness of children.” Who 
before Mrs. Meynell has said this ? We 
have never heard it, or seen it in print, yet 
how sweet a thing to utter! “Illness” 
gives us this glimpse into a rare chai'acter: 

“ A little turbulent gii'l, bi'illiant and wild, 
and unaccustomed, it might bo thought, to deal 
in any way with her own impulses—a child 
whose way was to cry out, laugh, complain, 
and triumph without bating anything of her 
own temperament, aud without the hesitation 
of a moment, struck her face, on a run, against a 
wall aud was cut and in a moment over¬ 
whelmed with pain aud covered with blood. 

‘ Tell mother it’s nothing ! Tell mother, quick, 
it’s nothing ! ’ cried the magnanimous child as 
soon as she could speak.” 

And hero, of another, or possibly the same, 
child, is a quaint little story. While being 
comforted through a period of tribulation, 
the suggestion w r as made that she should 
think upon her wishes. 

“ 4 Do you know,’ sho said, without loss of 
time. 4 what I should like best in all the 
world? A thundred dolls uud a whistle!’ Her 
mother was so overcome by this tremendous 
numeral, that she could make no offer as to the 
dolls. But the*“whistle seemed practicable. 
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‘ It is for me to whistle for cabs,’ said the child, 
with a sudden moderation, ‘ when I go to 
parties.’ ” 

Other extracts we cannot make, much ns 
we should like to ; though we have marked 
a score of passages that seemed to us wise 
and tender, profound and beautiful. In 
conclusion, we may say that one at least of 
the essays might, we think, change places 
with another in Mrs. MeyneH’s volume The 
Colour of Life. Thus, the essay that gives 
the title to that book might not unfitly be 
included in The Children, to the exclusion 
perhaps of “ The Barren Shore,” tine 
though it be. And those that make up 
the book are not all equal. “Authorship,” 
“ Letters,” and “ The Boy,” are not, wo 
think, of the highest quality. 


THE PEDIGREE OF TOIL. 

Industry in England : Historical Outlines. 

By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., sometime 

University Prizeman in Political Economy, 

Oxford. (Methuen & Co.) 

Though many books have been written 
on our industrial aud social history, there 
was certainly room for a work like the 
present, composed on a scale intermediate 
between a brief sketch and an elaborate 
treatise in many volumes. Mr. Gibbins 
claims with justice that he has “tried to 
review the industrial life of England as a 
whole, and to present a general survey of it 
throughout its gradual development,” Of 
course, in dealing with so wide a field, the 
author must of necessity be dependent in 
many portions on the labours of specialists, 
and ho frankly acknowledges liis obliga¬ 
tions to his predecessors. At the same time 
he is far from being a mere compiler, and 
has formed decided opinions of his own on 
many points of controversy. In some cases 
we may think that his conclusions are mis¬ 
taken. He is a believer in “ the survival 
of the great mass of the British population,” 
even in the east of the island, and does not 
seem to have adequately realised the weight 
of the arguments on the other side, especially 
from the overwhelmingly Teutonic character 
of the local nomenclature. The force of this 
consideration is strikingly enhanced by a 
comparison with the continent. If, as 
Mr. Freeman repeatedly urged, the English 
conquest of Britain was nothing more than 
the Frankish conquest of Gaul, why is the 
geographical nomenclature of Britain so 
different from that of Gaul ? Mr. Gibbins 
assures us that “ the destruction of the 
Christian religion means very little.” Borne 
may think that it means a very great deal, 
seeing that Britain is the only Roman pro¬ 
vince where such a result followed the 
Teutonic invasion. 

On the vexed question of the manorial 
system and the original freedom or serfdom 
of the peasantry, Mr. Gibbins is, with good 
reason, disposed to agree with the eminent 
foreign scholar whom he rightly describes 
as “ the most recent and certainly one of 
the most learned investigators of this diffi¬ 
cult question.” In his elaborate work on 
villeinage Vinogradoff rejects Mr. Seebohm’s 
views that there wore never any free village 


communities in England, and comes to the 
conclusion that “ the communal organisation 
of the peasantry is more ancient and deeply 
laid than the manorial order.” 

Our author fully appreciates the import¬ 
ance of the great Norman survey as fur¬ 
nishing evidence which is perfectly unique 
in its nature for the social condition of 
England. He has endeavoured to calculate 
the population on the basis of the Domes¬ 
day enumeration of able-bodied men, and, 
allowing for the fact that the northern 
counties are not entered in the survey, the 
total tiguros may be estimated at a little 
under two millions for the whole land. This 
may help us to form some judgment on 
the mooted point of the population of 
England before the Black Death. On this 
subject very opposite conclusions were come 
to by two specialists, Mr. Seebohm and the 
late Prof. Rogers, the former thinking live 
millions a not extravagant estimate, while 
the latter did not consider much more than 
two millions possible. If the Professor bo 
right, the population could hardly have in¬ 
creased at all between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth century, which does not seem 
likely. There may have been no great 
increase during the Norman period, and the 
feai’fid anarchy of Stephen's reign must 
have pulled down the numbers consider¬ 
ably, but from the accession of Henry II. 
onward we can trace a tolerably steady 
growth in national prosperity, and a con¬ 
siderable development of trade and manu¬ 
factures. It would seem as if four millions 
was a very probable estimate of the num¬ 
bers in 1348, and another million quite 
possible. A record in the Norwich Guild¬ 
hall, as is well known, gives the mortality 
from the plague in that city as 57,374. 
Some writers have accepted this statement 
implicitly, others have discredited it as 
altogether absurd. Now, of course, no 
confidence can be placed in medieval figures, 
even when they profess to be most exact. 
A good instance of this is afforded from 
the history of this very same reign of 
Edward III. There was a widespread 
belief that there were more than 40,000 
parishes in England; and one writer gives 
the number with precision as 46,802. This 
computation was considered so certain that 
in 1371 the Parliament considered that 
£50,000 could be raised by a tax of 22s. 3d. 
on each parish. Unfortunately it turned 
out that instead of 40,000 parishes there 
were less than 9,000, and the assessment 
had to be multiplied fivefold. In the light 
of this we cannot give any credit to the 
Norwich figures or to similar ones elsewhere. 
On the other hand, when Mr. Gibbins tells 
us that “ the whole county of Norfolk, 
including that city, hardly contained 30,000 
people,” he forgets the Domesday figures 
which he has previously given, which show 
27,087 able-bodied males in Norfolk in 1086. 
The total population in that year must have 
been at least 130,000, and how could it have 
dwindled to 30,000 in 1348? It is much 
more likely that it was at least 200,000, and 
the capital may have well contained at least 
a third; and the figures of the mortality, 
though worth nothing in themselves, may 
not be so utterly wide of the mark as we 
might imagine. 


It is, of course, impossible in the space of 
a brief article even to mention many of the y 
topics dealt with by Mr. Gibbins. Perhaps * 
the most generally interesting portion of his ( 
work, and the one displaying the most * 
originality of treatment, is contained in the i 
concluding chapters, in -which he discusses I 
the industrial revolution of the dose of the 
last century and its consequences down to ^ 
the present time. He is not by any means ) 
disposed to bestow an unqualified panegyric 1 
on the revolution, though he adniits that \ 
some change in the conditions of industry 
was inevitable. He shows how the imme- t 
(hate effects of the violent transition were 
in almost every way disastrous for the great 
body of the labouring classes, and how 
much of the progress in their condition 
during the present century has been simply j 
“a return to the state of tilings about 1760 ' 

or 1770.” 

And yet it is certain, as our author ! 

further points out, that “the total wealth ( 

of the nation was vastly increased at t 

the end of last century and the beginning I 

of this.” And though it may be said that < 

the population had also grown, yet the ( 

increase of wealth was certainly in far 
greater proportion. How was it, then, that 'j 
the masses of the people, instead of reaping 
any benefit from the change, found their j 
position sadly altered for the worse? Our 
author gives an answer which will, no J 

doubt, cause him to be regarded by orthodox ^ 

economists as a pestilent Socialist heretic. I 

He speaks plainly of “ the exploitation of < 
the labourer by the capitalist.” Aud this is J 
no mere isolated expression, but evidently , 
conveys the deliberate judgment of the 
writer as expressed at greater length in the I 
following passage, which has undeniably ‘ 
a strong flavour of Karl Marx : 

“ A man cannot become a capitalist without v 
capital, and capital cannot be aeeumulaU-d 
without labour, though these remarkably ob- 1 
vious facts are constantly forgotten. The large \ 

capitalists of earlier manufacturing days ob- ' 

tained their capital, after the first small ' 
beginnings, from the wealth produced by their ^ 
workmen, and from their own acuteness in 
availing themselves of new inventions. Of the t 
wealth produced by their workmen they took 
nearly the whole, often leaving their employes 
only enough to live upon while producing more , 
wealth for their masters. Hence it may be 
said that capital was in this case the result of 
abstinence, though the abstinence was on the i 
part of the workmen, and not of his employer, 
as we shall shortly see.” 

As may be imagined, Mr. Gibbins is not * 
one of those who believe that in a regime of 
unlimited hisser faire is to be found the f 
cure of all our social evils. He forcibly 
shows the results of the practical earrving < 
out of this doctrine in the abominations of * 

the factory system of seventy years ago. , 

These things, he well says— 

“ show how fearful may be the results of a 7 
purely capitalist and competitive industrial 
system, unless the wage-earners are in a posi- ' 
tion to place an effectual check upon the greed i 
of an unscrupulous employer.” ; 

The author pays a well-deserved tribute '*■ 
to the memories of the first agitators of the ^ 
factory question—Oastler and Sadler, whose 
fame has, perhaps, been too much forgotten. i 
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GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Gases of the Atmosphere. By William 
Ramsay, F.R.S. (Macmillans.) 

“Persons without any special scientific 
training,” says Prof. Ramsay, 

“have frequently expressed to me the hope that 
an account of the discovery (of argon) would be 
published, in which the conclusions drawn from 
the physical behaviour of argon should be ac- 
coinpanicd by a full account of the reasoning on 
which they are based. . . . And as the history 
of the discovery of the better known constituents 
of the atmosphere is of great interest, an effort 
has been made here to tell the tale of the air in 
popular language.” 

Of the outcome we may say nt once that it is 
nine-tenths “ better known constituents,” 
and one-tenth argon. The last chapter of 
the book is that for which Prof. Ramsay’s 
unscientific friends have sighed—and we 
wish them jov of some of the reasonings ; as, 
for instance, those relating to the velocity of 
sound in a gas (pp. 204 and 207)—but when 
they have gratified their curiosity concerning 
argon, they may turn with profit to the his¬ 
torical portion of the volume, and be glad 
that so great a chemist as Prof. Ramsay was 
induced by their representations to write a 
popular history of the atmosphere. Not that 
even a popular history is easy to read. The 
chemists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who laboured so abundantly with 
“ phlogiston” were all at sen with the gases 
they handled, and their experiments are 
confused bv a strange terminology. They 
believed that substances gained weight after 
combustion because “phlogiston ” had been 
removed from them, crediting the principle 
of fire with levity, or the opposite of gravity. 
For a hundred and fifty years they struggled 
to reconcile the gradually accumulating mass 
of facts with the theory bequeathed to them 
by Van Hehnont, and even when Lavoisier 
at last set the truth free many declined to 
receive it. Yet each in turn of the great 
experimenters who investigated the air, 
according to Prof. Ramsay, came near 
solving the riddle. Boyle believed the 
atmosphere to consist of exhalations from 
the earth and the planets, yet he laid down 
a plan of research which, if carried out, 
might have led to the discovery of oxygen 
and carbonic acid. Mavow, who followed 
him, practically did discover both; but he 
died early, and his work was forgotten for a 
century. Prof. Ramsay’s book should do 
much to vindicate the fame of this brilliant 
young Englishman, of whose very existence 
many are unaware. The position of Hales 
in the series is not easy to define ; that of 
Black and Rutherford is more so. Teacher 
sind pupil successively discovered and isolated 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen. Priestley and 
Schoele followed with oxygen ; and then came 
Cavendish, the first quantitative analyst of 
the air, whose work and fame are hardly 
dimmed even by his electing to die in the 
phlogistic heresy when Lavoisier over the 
water was knocking the last nails into its 
coffin. 

“ It is, indeed, astonishing,” says Prof. 
Ramsay, “that men of such great ability and 
acumen as Black and Cavendish should have 
lain so long under the yoke of this absurd 
theory. It is probable that, in the case of these 


two great chemists, they stated their results in 
terms of the theory, partly because they were 
were content to express the facts in this manner, 
partly because they were not in a position to 
replace the theory by a more rational one.” 

Yet the “ phlogiston ” theory, which had 
nothing but tradition to support it, and 
which retarded progress for an unparalleled 
length of time, lies like an incubus over all 
the speculations of these men whose names 
we hold in honour as scientific discoverers, 
so that on reading this condensed account of 
their work we are left with a feeling that 
they were not so very great after all. The 
correct feeling, no doubt, is that they were 
very great to have discovered what they did 
in spite of the misguided notions of the time. 

To return to argon, one of the very first 
things to which attention was drawn after 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsuv’smemorablc 
discovery was that Cavendish, after absorb¬ 
ing all the oxygen in air by means of nitric 
oxide over water (Mavow’s method), and 
then causing the nitrogen to disappear bv 
sparking with caustic soda, always found 
that ho had left an irreducible minimum 
of gas. His measurement of the quantity 
tallies wonderfully well with the amount of 
argon found in normal air by Prof. Ramsay, 
whose account of the recent and more sensa¬ 
tional discovery is all that his “ unscientific 
friends ” could hope for. The later specu¬ 
lations on argon—its density ami nature as 
a gas, its position in the atomic series, &c.— 
follow of necessity, but are more abstruse. 
A little is said about the subsequent 
discovery of helium in mineral ores, and 
associated with argon in certain mineral 
waters. Those who imagine, however, that 
helium also is a constituent of the atmo¬ 
sphere will be interested to know that, like 
hydrogen, it would instantly fly away from 
our atmosphere and take refuge with some 
larger planet—a fact which may account for 
its presence in the solar chromosphere. 

Prof. Ramsay ends with a fully reasoned 
discussion of the question whether argon is 
a single clement or a mixture of two, and 
adds little to the papers already read before 
the Royal Society, and published by himself 
and Dr. Collie. The latest development of 
the problem is the separation of the gas by 
diffusion into lighter and heavier particles. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECHES. 

Lord Rosebery’* Speeches , 1S74 — 1896. 

(Neville Beeman.) 

The collection of Lord Rosebery’s speeches 
which has just been issued by Messrs. 
Neville Beeman comes pat upon his retire¬ 
ment from the leadership of the Liberal 
party. It is a timely production, though it 
bears the marks of hurry, and is not in any 
sense a considered or authoritative version 
of what the ex-Premier himself would 
expressly desire to perpetuate. But his 
speeches are reproduced from the Times 
reports, and they do, in fact, constitute a 
valuable reminder of Lord Rosebery’s 
political record. Twenty-three speeches are 
given, ranging over the last twenty-two 
years; but practically they represent only 
the period since 1888, the long and formal, 


and of course written, Presidential Address 
at the Glasgow Social Science Congress in 
1874 having to do duty for Lord Rosebery’s 
earlier oratory. This limitation shows at 
once the restricted value of the volume. 
Lord Rosebery’s maiden speech in the House 
of Lords was delivered in 1872, when he 
was twenty-five years old, on the Alabama 
arbitration; while from 1878, when he was 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, to 
1881, when he was made Under Secretary 
for the Homo Department; 1882, elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University ; 188:5, 
appointed Lord Privy Seal; and 1886, Foreign 
Secretary for the first time and Chairman 
of the London County Council—during all 
this interesting epoch in his life Lord 
Rosebery did not exactly keep silence. In 
default of a more complete record this 
compilation will be useful to students and to 
politicians, but it probably does less than 
justice to the orator himself. 

So far as topics are concerned, the speeches 
included in this volume are fairly repre¬ 
sentative of Lord Rosebery’s chief social 
and political interests—Imperial federation, 
the municipal revival, reform of the House 
of Lords, and detestation of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain are perhaps the things nearest 
to his heart. On other matters his speeches 
give the impression rather of the brilliant 
dilettante than of a man in earnest. 
Indeed, it took some time for the public 
to regard the young Scottish noble as 
particularly “ earnest,” in spite of that 
exceedingly Toynbee-Hull-like oration at 
the Glasgow Social Science Congress. IIo 
was credited with the gift of humour. 
“Clever, amusing, but not thinking small 
beer of himself, or great beer of others,” 
was the verdict of a good judge, and a Glad- 
stonian Peer, in 1876; “the only sparkle,” 
adds the same authority, concerning a 
debate in the House of Lords in that year, 
“ was Lord Rosebery’s, who fired off an 
amusing speech which kept the House alive. 
He is evidently a great favourite, because 
everybody knows that he will amuse them.” 
A first-rate after-dinner speaker—do we not 
remember how we all described him as lato 
as 1892 ? But, curiously enough, this is not 
the side of Lord Rosebery which comes out 
prominently in this collection of his speeches. 
It is the' serious statesman, the rather 
“viewy” politician, who figures here; and 
a reader of this volume might well wonder 
how Lord Rosebery ever obtained his wide 
reputation as a humorist. Is that not, in¬ 
deed, the question that many Englishmen who 
admired Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary 
asked themselves after ho became Prime 
Minister? Partly through overwork, partly 
through the normal burden of official respon¬ 
sibility, partly through unusual personal 
worries, the light-hearted young Scotchman 
seemed to many of us to have discovered four 
or five years ago that he was really middle- 
aged, and was acquainted with the vanity 
of vanities. To be Prime Minister and win 
the Derby—his youthful ambition—came to 
him just two years back; and a fortnight 
after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation he was 
saying at Edinburgh that his position was 
an anxious rather than a proud one. In the 
same speech we find him expressing his 
sense of gratification that his speeches are 
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objects of interest to any human being 
except himself. 

There is no doubt that they are objects of 
peculiar interest now. For, after all, it is 
certain that the future of the Liberal party 
lies with Lord Rosebery still. And the 
contemplation of his past will make that 
more ami more sure. During his Premier¬ 
ship a good deal of doubt overclouded Lord 
Rosebery’s general popularity, but his latest 
attitude on the Armenian question, has re¬ 
habilitated him. And whatever our political 
views may be, it must be admitted that 
sheer honesty and loftiness of character 
breathe through these speeches, and stamp 
them even more than their cleverness ami 
their undeniable literary quality. More 
than even Mr. John Morley, Lord Rosebery 
seems to be marked out as Mr. Gladstone’s 
real and not merely nominal successor by 
the moral fervour which underlies his wit, 
and which as vet has hardly had full play. 

It is this which makes Lord Eosebery’s 
future as an independent statesman so pro¬ 
foundly interesting to the political observer. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAUEIER. 

“ I Well Bcmemhcr."—I. In Bohemia with 
Du Maurier. By Felix Moscheles. With 
Sixty-three Original Drawings by G. Du 
Maurier. (Unwin.) 

Ixtehxal evidence shows that these remin¬ 
iscences of an early and lifelong friendship 
were collected and put into shape before 
Mr. Du Manners death. Mr. Moscheles 
has left them unchanged, though, as a 
note shows, the “fatal news” reached 
the author before the book had been actu¬ 
ally printed. It was probably best that 
it should stand as it was. To say truth, 
things have been written of Du Maurier ns 
artist, and especially of Du Maurier ns 
author, which those who most regard his 
real attainment—and it was not small— 
would most greatly desire unwritten. This 
book, with its unforced charm of admiring 
comradeship, is more excellent than a fresh 
outburst of uncritical laudation. Its own 
interest as the history, in part, of a singu¬ 
larly lovable and interesting man, and its 
own reticent good taste, justify it. 

It was in the class-rooms of the Antwerp 
Academy that Mr. Moscheles first met Du 
Maurier, and many other now well-known 
men were of that company. Mr. Alma 
Tadema was one: Heyermans, Matthew 
Maris, Neuhys,and “Pen”—Mr. Browning, 
son of the poet—were others. “ Did you 
know an nomine Pointer ? ” Du Manner 
asked, at this first meeting, “ exquisitely 
Frenchifying the name ” (the author had 
addressed him in French). Apparently Mr. 
Moscheles had not met the present P.E.A., 
for the story rather tantnlisingly goes no 
further. At this point 

“ an American came up, with whom I ex¬ 
changed a few words in his and my native 
tongue. ‘ 'What the D. are you—English 'i ' 
broke in Du Maurier. ‘ And what the D. 
arc your’ I rejoined. 1 forget whether 
D. stood for Dickens or the other one; 
probably it was the latter. At any rate, 
whether more or less emphatic in our utter¬ 


ances, we then and there made friends on a 
sound international basis.” 

Du Maurier was soon installed in the 
painting class, and made a vigorous start. 

“But his artistic aspirations were soon to 
meet with a serious check. His eyesight sud¬ 
denly gave him trouble, and before long put a 
stoj) to his studies at atelier or academy. He 
was not to become a painter as he had fondly 
hoped, hut, as we now know, ho was to work 
out liis destiny iu another direction. "With the 
simplest of means, he was to delineate character, 
and everyday drops of ink, when filtered through 
his pen, were to emerge as quaint or graceful 
shapes—wit, satire, and sentiment taking their 
turns to prompt and guide that pen.” 

The shapes, it must he confessed, were 
more often (plaint than graceful in the con¬ 
temporary sketches which are reproduced in 
the volume ; hut they show the hand of the 
horn caricaturist. The author and his friend 
figure in numbers of droll fancies. 

“He imagined he saw a marked contrast 
between us. His nose was supposed to be 
turned up. and mine down, whereas neither 
his nor mine much deviated from the ordinary 
run of noses.” 

Du Maimer’s fancy, indeed, runs riot 
among these and other noses. He draws 
“ Moscheles et moi, si nous avions etc du 
heausexe”; “Si nous avions ete beaux”; 
“ Si nous n’avions pas ete artistes ”; “ Si 
nous avions etc ehevaux.” There is a 
companion sketch to this last, representing 
a friend, F., “ s’il etnit clieval ”—a donkey’s 
head ! But of Mr. Moscheles a much later 
drawing (p. 135), taken from Punch , is 
no caricature, but an admirable likeness, 
destined to render the author (as he relates 
with a charming naivete) signal sendee. 
Many traces of Du Maurier’s future reveal 
themselves. As early as 1857 he thinks of 
seeking employment wdth the Melbourne 
Bunch. Later, he writes that “the ‘Carry’ 
novel is adjourned sine die"-, and Mr. 
Moscheles lias hinted that this Carry may 
have been in part the prototype of Trilby. 
She was the lady of a tobacco shop, whose 
romantic story is very prettily outlined. 
Of another acquaintance — a marvellous 
pianist—it is recorded that “ to say he 
spoke French with a German accent d la 
Svengali would bo putting it very mildly ” ; 
while elsewhere, again, we find the name 
of “ the man who to this day bears such a 
striking resemblance to our friend the 
Laird.” Was tho name of Svengtdi 
remotely suggested, one wonders, by that 
of Stefani, another pianist ? The latter 
appears in a jocular poem of Du Manner’s, 
in the manner of Ingoldshy, written just 
after his migration to London, where he led 
“ the merriest of lives,” in company with 
Stac-y Marks, Povnter, the late Charles 
Keene, and Whistler, and was already con¬ 
tributing to Bunch. It may he said that 
the whole book is obviously written with 
“ Trilby ” in mind. There are no indiscreet 
“ disclosures,” but the identity (not very 
obscure) of the social circle to which Little 
Billee was admitted towards the end of the 
novel is pleasantly and genially revealed, 
somewhat in Du Maurier’s own manner. 
Whether you read this book between the 
lines or au pied de la lettre, it always retains 


its keynotes of geniality and discretion. Mr. 
Moscheles’ present reminiscences will give 
pleasure to many, and can give pain to- 
none ; and tho future instalments of the 
series he is understood to contemplate can 
hardly lack a welcome at the hands of those 
who have followed him through that nut 
very wild country, the Bohemia of Du 
Maurier. 

A SERIOUS HUMORIST. 

Without Prejudice. By I. Zaugwill. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The contents of this volume are reprinted 
from causeries or notes contributed by Mr. 
Zangwill under the same title to the pages- 
of the Pall Mall Magazine. They bear the 
stamp of their origin. From Mr. Zangwill 
was required some of the light froth of 
journalism. It was his function to dis¬ 
course “ about it and about” to an audience 
which had learnt to look upon him mainly 
as a humorist. Mrs. Meynell has some¬ 
where told us that to find pathos where ouly 
liumour was intended is one of the simple 
sins our age is prone to. Yet one need not 
incur Mrs. Meynell’s displeasure by holding 
that Mr. Zangwill is the most pathetic of 
all Touchstones. His motley eoveis a weary 
heart, and “I, even I, am Grimaldi! ” must 
often ring in his brain. For in truth the 
evolution of Mr. Zangwill from the humorist 
of The Bachelors' Club is complete. His- 
niood to-day is essentially serious; he is 
enamoured of the things that really matter, 
tho “ things that are more excellent.” 
Consequently these pages are filled with 
contradictions. On one Mr. Zangwill drives 
his mordant pen deeph'into a subject; on 
the next he remembers that his public 
expects its laugh, and turns with a sigh to 
cut his caper. Philosophy and criticism 
masquerade as jests, and the dreams of a 
poet hob-nob with egregious puns. But 
when Mr. Zangwill can afford to be himself 
his qualities claim your attention. He is 
cynical: it is the cynicism of the man who 
goes out to earn his bread in Fleet-street. 
He is melancholy: it is the burden of his 
people, as we knew it in Amy Levy, the 
tragic and the well-nigh forgotten. And 
above all he has an astonishing vitality, a 
width of range and a vigour of expression, 
which encourage the hope that when he lias 
thrown off his trammels we may some day 
have in him an essayist mellow and wise. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

What teas the Gunpowder Plot ? By Joint 
Gerard, 8.J. (Osgood.) 

When the Plot of Powder (was by Divine- 
intervention and tho inspiration of a mo-T 
wise Prince) brought to light, the principal 
conspirators fled to Holbeche. Owing to 
“ the far distance of the way . . . together 
with the extreme deepness thereof, joir.-d 
also with the shortness of the day,” a- the 
King’s Book laboriously explains, the Roy.il 
Proclamation enjoining that. Percy shout! 
in any case he captured alive took throe dp- 
to make the journey that the villains 1. 1 ! 
made in one, and so arrived after Percy an 1 
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Catesby had been shot ; but the man who 
made the mistake was consoled by a pension, 
because he meant so well. Father Gerard 
is sceptical about this explanation, and 
suggests that Percy and Cntesby died by 
direction of their accomplice Cecil. At 
considerable length, with such impartiality 
as befits the treatment of a question already 
remote in time, not without an occasional 
scintillation of humour, he marshals the 
evidence that favours his hypothesis. He 
has no difficulty in showing that the re¬ 
ceived version is based upon contemporary 
ac-eounts which will not bear the test of 
collation with each other. He makes it 
clear that the plans attributed to the con¬ 
spirators arc incredibly absurd, and that 
not the most chuckle-headed Government 
that ever sat upon a safety-valve could have 
been taken in bv their puerile expedients ; 
that, in point of fact, the Government of 
the day was well informed as to what was 
passing. He produces contemporary docu¬ 
ments which witness that, during the long 
months of its incubation, certain of the 
principal conspirators were in frequent 
secret communication with the Minister. 
Cecil’s hands, he shows, were much in need 
of strengthening, and that the discovery of the 
plot did, in fact, strengthen them materially, 
while it effected the ruin of Northumberland. 
In a word, Father Gerard makes out a 
strong case against the traditional tale, and 
alleges reasons that are almost demonstra¬ 
tive for believing that the conspiracy was 
fostered, if it was not in the first place 
contrived, by Cecil for his own ends. Also, 
though the arrangement leaves something 
to be desired, he has written a book which, 
besides being a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject, is extremely 
entertaining. 


FTtOM CEOWDED SHELVES. 


Wise Americans, when they die, go to 
Stratford-on-Avon ; just as bad Parisians, 
when they die, go to New York. To 
this reflection we are impelled by Mr. 
William Winter’s delightful book, Gray 
Days and Gold (Macmillans) of which a new 
and illustrated edition is just published. 
The illustrations are a genuine advantage. 
Mr. Winter’s travels in this country took 
him to the most interesting shrines, and he 
writes of them as a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a pilgrim. One story of Wordsworth, 
told in the words of the late Frank Marshall, 
we must give again: “I saw Wordsworth 
often when I was a child . . . and 
once I was sent to the garden by Mrs. 
Wordsworth to call him to supper . . . 
He had a long, horse-like face. I don’t 
think I liked him. I said, ‘ Your wife 
wants you.’ He looked down at me, and 
he answered: ‘ My boy, you should say 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and not “your wife.”’ 
I looked up at him, and I replied, ‘ She is 
your wife, isn’t she ? ’ Whereupon he said 
no more.” 


One need not be actually a member of 
the Ex-Libris Society to be interested in 


book-plates generally, and this book, French 
lhok-plates (Bell & Sons), by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, in particular; although to the 
present reviewer the subject is not an 
enthralling one. A book-plate should, in 
his opinion, be autobiographical, or it is of 
small value; probably every man should 
design his own, and so leave at least one 
graphic expression of himself. The worst 
book-plates, like the worst puns, are very 
likely the best. Mr. Hamilton’s book, of 
which this is the second edition, covers 
the ground indicated by his subject very 
thoroughly. Across the Channel the book¬ 
plate seems to be more florid in design than 
our latter-day English ones. 


A man who slips Bartholomew’s Pocket 
Atlas of the World (John AValker & Co.) 
into his pocket becomes a walking geo¬ 
grapher of unusual attainments. The book 
is as small as a book can with propriety be 
(for very minute books are a nuisance), but 
the surface of the globe has few secrets that 
are not revealed in it. Of Europe alone 
there are sixty separate maps, twenty-four 
of which are devoted to the British Isles. 
There is probably nothing learned at school 
so ineffectively as geography. The present 
little atlas provides a capital epilogue to one’s 
early studies. 


An artist who adventures upon the illus¬ 
tration of Tom Brown's Schooldays is a bold 
man. We have all our preconceived ideas 
of how Tom looked and what Bully Flash- 
man was like, and we do not honour the 
man who disturbs them. In his illustrated 
edition of the classic, which is published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. E. J. Sullivan is 
both good and not good. In the views of 
Bugby, in the old-fashioned scenes in the 
first half of the book, in the picture of 
Martin climbing the tree, he is good; but 
in the great fight between Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams he is not good. The two 
combatants are not half in earnest, and the 
spectators have no expression whatever. 
Mr. Sullivan has dared greatly: he even 
gives us portraits of Dr. Arnold. For the 
greater vividness of the story he has put 
the boys into modern costume throughout, 
but we doubt if the captain of the eleven 
wore a straw hat while he made his score 
of twenty-five. 


prepared or published play, will find in 
Show White and Rose Red , and Other 1‘lai/s 
for Children (I)ent^, a usefid little collection 
from the pen of Miss Clara Byland. But it 
is with the home-made play that our own 
sympathies lie. In “The Frog l’rince” 
there is a scrap of lyrical dialogue between 
young representatives of new and old 
womanhood, which is worth reading: 
Belinda says : 

“ I in some learned university 
Shall draw admiring throngs. 

To hear my lectures upon man's perversity 
And woman's lights and wrongs.” 

To this Amiuda replies : 

“ I shall display a worthier ambition. 

And teach domestic arts, 

That all may know a woman’s noblest mission 
Is making pies and tarts.” 

The illustrations, by Miss H. Isabel 
Adams, are pretty. 


Monsignore Sebastian Kneitp, who is 
already well known by his work on the 
Water Cure, has now put forth a book 
called The Care of Children (Grovel), which 
contains advice more practically expressed 
than anv we remember to have read. 
Father Kneipp writes as a true philan¬ 
thropist, a true lover of his kind. Inter¬ 
spersed with his instructions as to health 
and conduct are quaint and shrewd philo¬ 
sophical remarks which give the work a 
personal character of its own. Here, taken 
at random, is a paragraph which may or may 
not eontain news to mothers : “ An aged, 
sensible, midwife once informed me that in 
her district there was not a single child 
with red hair. As a remedy for the latter 
she was safe in advising that the new-born 
baby should have its head washed as soon 
as possible thoroughly with clotted milk.” 
Father Kneipp is only rarely so fanciful. 


People who wish to pursue her Majesty 
the Queen from her uprising even to her 
downsitting, can do so very comfortably 
by reading The Personal Life of Queen 
Victoria (Hodder & Stoughton), by Sarah 
A. Tooley. The book acts up to its title 
both in letterpress and illustrations. There 
is a picture of Mr. Gladstone in knee- 
breeches which should not be missed. 


Two Christmas gift-books, prepared with 
much taste, are issued for the season by 
Messrs. Hardy & Page. The author, or 
rather compiler, Mr. Edward Gilbert, has 
had a task which we can describe only' as 
enviable. His scheme was to make two 
beautiful volumes appropriate to the present 
time of year— Christ the Redeemer and The 
Madonna and Child —and this he has done by- 
choosing twelve of the most lovely pictures 
at the National Gallery, which are carefully 
reproduced in photo-mezzo engraving, and 
selecting extracts from the seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury religious poets. Quiet, delicate binding, 
and Chiswick Press printing complete these 
two very attractive volumes. 


Tiiose families that do not prefer the 
improvised or home-made charade to the 


The works of Mr. AY. M. Thayer are 
second only to those of Dr. Samuel Smiles 
ns encouragement (or dissuasion) to boys. 
The aim of both writers is to lay emphasis 
on the value of practising the virtues 
—Thrift and Industry standing perhaps 
first. In Men If ho Win (Nelson & Sons) 
Mr. Thayer offers another collection of 
exemplars. The young reader here may 
learn how to become like Mr. Spurgeon 
or Dr. Arnold, John Bright or Agassiz, 
George Stephenson or Livingstone, and 
many another. Personally, we are too 
old to be capable of such drastic change, 
but the young are adaptable. One of Mr. 
Thayer’s model men is Horace Mann; but, 
alas! on inquiry we find that he is not 
the illustrious patron of the Hambledon 
Cricket Club in- Nyren’s day, but merely 
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an American reformer, 
full of disappointments. 


A reviewer’s life is 


Tire fifth volume of Eminent Persons 
(Macmillans), being biographies reprinted 
from the Timex , contains obituary notices 
of some thirty notable men, including 
Kinglake, Bradlaugh, Lowell, Boulanger, 
Parnell, Spurgeon, Manning, Owen, Tenny¬ 
son, Kenan, and "Whitman. The period of 
time covered is 1891 and 1892. The only 
improvement in the book that suggests 
itself is that there should be an appendix 
dealing with the lesser men who died in 
these years. 


Mr. W. "W. Gkeeneu’s book on The Gun 
and Its Development has reached its sixth 
edition. After looking through the pon¬ 
derous volume thnt it now makes, wo have 
come to the conclusion that what Mr. 
Greener does not know about guns could 
be treated in the manner which Mr. Bob 
Sawyer designed for his profits : it could 
be put into a wine-glass and covered with 
a gooseberry-leaf. The book lias a large 
number of illustrations, most of them being 
new. The letterpress is also largely new. 


In the second cloth volume of Mr. John 
Lane’s reissue of Mr. "Walter Crane’s toy- 
books we find “Mother Hubbard,” “The 
Absurd A B C,” and “ The Three Bears ” 
—three old friends made new with brighter 
colours and such fresh accessories as end- 
pages, title-pages, and a punning preface 
by the artist. Mr. Crane makes Mother 
Hubbard’s dog a white poodle, which is, 
wo think, a sound choice. At the end of 
the book is this supplemental verse of the 
immortal story—the scene of the incident 
being Vigo-street: 

“ Her ueek she did CllANE, 

As she looked up the Lane, 

To see the Three Bears pass by. 

They ull went in, oddly, 

At the Head of the Bodley 
An ABC for to buy. 

She went rather nearer 
To get a good look. 

And when she came back 
He had run through the book.” 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By a Boy. 


This is revising an old work and changing 
publishers with a vengeance. 


When On Tumham Green appeared we 
thought that in Mr. James a new story¬ 
teller of parts had come to light. And the 
first chapter of the present book, Where 
'Thames is Wide (Chapman & Hall), 
supported thnt belief. But after that 
the author’s decline is steady, and the 
novel as a whole is a very disappointing 
performance. We have rarely been so 
depressed as by Mr. James’s struggles to be 
funny; especially as excitement was the 
quality we looked for, and not facetiousness 
at all. To expect a thrill and be fobbed off 
with a cntch-phrase is exasperating. The 
two comic officers are wearisome beyond 
words. Mr. Charles James must hasten to 
bo himself ngain : it is beyond him to be 
Charles Dickons. 


Dear Sir, —It was jolly decent of you 
to send mo that packet of books. One 
of the best was Harold the Norseman 
(Nelson & Son), by Fred Whishaw. It 
is simply a ripping story about Harold 
Hnardraada, King of Norway, who was 
bowled out at last by the other Harold at 
the battle of Stamford Bridge with Tostig, 
who was a bit of a bounder. 1 like historic-id 
yarns, because, if you know a bit of history, 
they seem to be all the more real. This 
story is just as good as history, because 
the writer has taken it from the old poet 
Johnnies. [Our esteemed correspondent 
means, wo have reason to believe, that the 
author has drawn his material from the 
old Norse Sagas, and we endorse his 
encomium.—F.n.] This book tells you all 
about the Vikings, how they lived and 
hunted and fought ; and you -feel that it is 
all real, because the writer has taken it all 
from the chaps who saw it done. The story 
of how Harold scored off that rotten Emperor 
at Constantinople is awfully exciting, but 
indeed the whole story is good from beginning 
to end. Another first-class tale is King for 
a Summer (Hutchinson & Co.), by Edgar 
Pickering, which gives you a very exciting 
bit of Corsican history more than a hundred 
years ago. The hero is mixed up in a 
funny game they call the vendetta, and has 
a lot of skunks who want to murder 
him on his track. So ho takes to the hills 
and joins the patriots, trying to kick the 
Genoese, who were always placing them 
dirty tricks, out of the island. Their king 
was a young German adventurer, a queer 
sort of chap, who only lasted for the summer 
term, so to speak. But the hero, who pals 
up with a young Englishman, conies out of 
it all right, after some splendid adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes. The Corsicans, 
though, are not half such good fighters as 
the Vikings ; they are too fond of stilettoes 
in the dark and pot shots behind a hedge. 
There is much the same sort of fighting in 
a fine yarn by E. S. Ellis, called Shod with 
Silence, tho first of the Boone and Kenton 
series (Cassell & Co.). Kenton was one 
of the pioneers on the Ohio in the days 
when tho settlers in Kentucky had a row 
every now and then with the Indians. 
There is not much o£ the “ noble Ked man ” 
in Mr. Ellis’s book; they are a mean, 
murderous lot, and I suppose that is about 
what they were. The story tells how 
Kenton saved a settler’s family—one of 


them was a nigger servant, who is always 


playing the giddy goat, and makes you 
laugh—from being massacred by the Indians, 
ami I enjoyed it almost as much as one of 
Fonimore Cooper’s yarns. The Pirate Junk, 
by John C. Hutchinson (White & Co.) is 
a fine tale of the sea, which all chaps of 
my age enjoy reading about. The only 
place where there are pirates now—it seems 
rather a pity—is off the Malay Archipelago 
(I hope the spelling is right, it is a bit 
of a teaser), and here the hero’s ship is 
attacked. He finds himself in a very tight 
I place, and escapes by the skin of his teeth. 


Mr. Hutchinson seems to know all about 
a sailing ship, and his description of a 
typhoon is ripping. I wish, though, the crew 
did not talk in German, “pidgin” English, 
and Malay quite so much. I am no good 
at German, and I have not begun on 
Malay and “ pidgin ” English yet (the 
Doctor’s Greek is bad enough), so when 
they begin to talk it is hard to know 
what they are driving at. For all that 
The Pirate Junk is an exciting story. 
There are some very fine yams in Eiffy-ftro 
Stories of Pluck and Peril, edited by Alfred 
H. Miles (Hutchinson & Co.), all kinds of 
stories about adventures in forest and prairie, 
on sea and land, at peace and at war. 
Among the stories are one or two by Mr. 
Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn, who always 
know what a chap likes reading about; and 
the rest of the tales are almost as good. It 
is really a jolly good collection—anthology 
Strauss Major, who is in the Sixth, and 
rather a swell at literature, told me to say, 
but I don’t know what that means. Another 
writer whose books I always like reading is 
Dr. Gordon Stables, and his new book, called 
Every Inch a Sailor (Nelson & Son), is quite 
up to his best form. He knows a jolly lot 
about animals and natural history all over 
the world, and in this book we sail off to 
out-of-the-way places like the Polar seas, 
Kauitehatka (tho spelling is all right, because 
I looked it up), and Central Africa. As a 
rule I dodge books which I am told com¬ 
bine amusement with instruction—there’s a 
precious sight too much instruction in them 
—but you can’t help learning a whole heap 
of things from Every Inch a Sailor without 
knowing you are doing so. You can also 
learn a good deal from another book, called 
For Duty’s Sake: Stirring Stories of Noble 
Lives (Jarrold & Son), by M. Douglas, 
though it is a bit dull at times. Still, the 
history of Nelson and Sir John Franklin is 
never stale. Father Damien, a chap 1 had 
never heard about before, was as plucky as 
any of them, though in a different way. 
There is now only one book I have not toid 
you something about, and thnt is The Tyrants 
of Fool-Sim (Henry & Co.), by Maclaren 
Cobban. I have not gassed about that, 
though it is a splendidly exciting story, 
because it is not quite new, and has been 
out once before. [Our discerning corre¬ 
spondent has discovered that The Tyrants 
of Kool-Sim has reached a second edition.] 
Taking it all round, I think there are very 
few chaps who would not enjoy any one of 
the books you sent, and now that I have 
given you my opinion about them I think I 
had better stop, for it has been an awful 
grind writing this letter, and remain, Yours 
ever, 

John Tcrbeville Tubbs (ma.). 


The sixth volume of The Royal Natural 
History (IVame), edited by Mr. Richard 
Lydekker, reaches Invertebrate Animals. 
For a popular work, intended for the 
scientific man of the family rather than the 
professor, it is an admirable publication. 
The plates, both plain and coloured, are ex- 
cellentr-'* 
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POETRY. 


A Lover's Breast-Knot. By Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson). (Elkin Mathews.) 

M BS. HINKSON’S poetry has grown 
more and more natural ; and that 
word implies somo of the most happy 
accomplishments of art. It is impossible 
to bo natural without something more 
than ordinary nature and something more 
than ordinary art. And it seemed for a 
time that Mrs. Hinkson was inclined to 
be content with mere spontaneity, mero 
gift, mere ease, of all of which she 
possesses so much; in her latest volume, 
however, the freedom has some added free¬ 
dom, the ease has a necessity, tho gift has a 
responsibility; it is not a going back, not a 
retractation, but a pushing onward and a 
confirmation of all the impulses, flights, and 
Sittings wo knew of her before. The first 
half of A Lover's Breast-Knot is made of 
love-songs as natural as ever wore written 
by a woman’s hand ; and tho second half 
consists of the equally beautiful, and more 
than touching, songs of death, in mourning 
for the infant fruit of love. The first are 
lyrics of love—partly in visible union, partly 
in brief absence—and are full of a sense of 
summer and of the voices, breaths, and life 
of a garden. The following is one of the 
most perfect things in this section : 

“ love’s bird, 

“ When thrushes rest the weary head, 

And linnets lie in gold and green, 

When blackbirds on a downy bed 
Are silvered with a moony sheen, 

“ What voice awakes tlio emerald house ? 

What love incarnate flies on wings ? 

What passion shakes the trembling boughs ? 

It is the bird of love that sings. 

“ It is the bird of love that sings, 

Stabbing our silence like a sword. 

And Love himself that flies on wings, 

God and enchanter, and no bird. 

“ Our moon of honey, our marriage moon, 
Bides in the heaven for our delight; 

The silver world grows golden soon. 

Honey and gold spilled in the night. 

“ The bird of love, the bird of pain, 

He sings our maniago moon away; 

Filling the night with golden rain. 

Betwixt the darkness and the day. 

“ Closer and closer, hold mo close, 

For is it love or death he sings ? 

And is it love or death that goes 

Through tho sweet night with rustling 
wings ? ” 

Equally fresh, warm, and tender is the 
lyric “Love Content,” in which the lonely 
bride avers that she would not shorten her 
time of waiting—the time of the garden’s 
greatest beauty and riches ; 

“ And soon the moon-gold nights are spent.’ 

This is followed by 


; HOME-COMING. 


o 


assionate pilgrim, was the way 
iO long then ? was tho day so long 
From the blue matin till ’twas grey ? 
From morning till the even-song ? 


“ Was it so long, love, while you came 
Nearer each minute ? lead-foot, slow, 

Did the day round to evening-flame ? 

And was the daylight slow to go 1 

“ And did your eager eyes look far 

To see the crescent moon rise bright. 

Aud Hesper, your home-coming star, ^ 

Did Hesper tarry long that night.' 

There should have been space to quote 
“The Marriage,” which has that little 
modi .oval touch so familiar in Mrs. Hink- 
son’s earlier work, and so distinct, in her, 
from the suggestion of affectation. It is 
lost elsewhere in the present volume, amid 
tho human actualities that are neither 
medieval nor modern, but simply per¬ 
petually present. 

In the second section the pathos would 
not be pathos if it were only pathos ; but it 
is more, in the verse of a writer so capable 
of sincerity. A child’s death is obviously 
one of the subjects that hold emotion within 
immediate reach of tho lightest effort of 
artistic sincerity. None the less is that 
emotion missed by sincere souls who have 
not artistic sincerity, in many little volumes 
of verso every year. There is nothing easiei 
to miss, although it is so accessible, than 
this poignant, simple, universal, and most 
human grief; and that fact should be the 
best reply to all who think that sincerity of 
character, sincerity of feeling, is enough, 
and is able to utter its voice, if only it 
speaks simply and in tho rules of Eng is 
metre. Mrs. Hinkson speaks simply and in 
the rules of English metre, but her verses 
rebuke a hundred elegies by true lovers and 
truer mourners of children, who have e\ery- 
thing except that which justifies a poem. 

In her versification there is now a greater 
intelligibility than formerly, She does not 
write, even now, merely smooth rhythms; 
hut the light strains, the slight displace- 
ments, the brief syncopations, the trans¬ 
ferred accents, the lapsed syllables, when 
they occur (which is not too often) are more 
easily disposed of and valued in reading than 
has always been the case. The reader ''ho 
has the ill-luck to bo utterly unconnected 
with a single strand of the Celtic fringe is 
apt with humility to accuse his own inability 
to refer the lapsed syllables of Mrs. Hinkson 
and Mr. Yeats to sometliing defective in his 
own sense of syllables, and to. conjecture 
that there is something chanting in the verse 
which ho would know more of were he, too, 
a Celt, and not a mere Saxon or Norman 
unused to chants. He need make no such 
excuses in the Lover's Breast-Knot . Even if 
lie has found them needful before, the versi¬ 
fication here is not only charmingly skilful 
but readily secured. At times, of course, 
there is no strain at all, no shifting of stress, 
no elision, hardly a redundancy; and this 
happens to be the case in the beautiful and 
moving verses following: 


“ LOVE COMFORTLESS. 

“ The child is in the night and rain 
On whom no teuderest wind 
blow. 

And out alone in a hurricane. 

-4/<, no. 

The child is safe in Paradise ! 


might 


“ The snow is on his gentle head, 

His little feet are in the snow, 

O, very cold is his small bed ! 

Ah, no. 

Lift up your heart, lift up your eyes ! 

“ Over the fields aud out of sight, 

Beside the lonely river’s flow, 

Lieth the child this bitter night. 

Ah, no. 

The child sleeps under Mary's eyes ! 

“ What wandering lamb cries sore distressed, 
Whilst I with fire and comfort go 
O, let me warm him in my breast ’. 

Ah, no, 

'Tis warm in God’s lit nurseries !" 

Mrs. Hinkson’s place in poetry is growing 
surer and surer amongst her contemporaries. 


Poems and Ballads. By “ Q. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

“Q.” could not be anything but clever; 
and the qualities which have made his 
prose work memorable do not fail to attend 
his muse. Yet we would gladly exchange 
the first poem, for instance, in this volume, 
“ Upon New Year's Eve,” against a prose 
paper of his on the very same theme. 
Nevertheless, “ Q.” at his best in verso 
has chosen tho right medium; and at his 
best he is in “Columbus at Seville.” Tho 
discoverer, old and deaf, has his long 
memories set loose by news of the Queen s 
death, and he tells the story of his old hopes, 
his heart-sickness, his triumph, and the 
Queen’s fidelity to him, in contrast with the 
failure of Ferdinand. Very spirited is 
“Q.’s” presentment of the objections urged 
against the project of Columbus, who is the 
spokesman of these lines: 

“ At Salamanca then they tested us; 

Churclunen and schoolmen and cosmogoners 
In council. ‘Hey’’ and ‘What?’ ‘The 
earth a sphere 

And two ways to Cathaia ? ’ ‘ Tut and 

tush! ’ 

‘ Feared the Catliaians then no blood in the 
head 

From walking upside down ? ’ ‘ Fray, did I 

know 

Of a ship would sail up-hill ? ’ ‘ Had I not 

heard 

Perchance of latitudes where the wheel of tho 
sun 

Kept the sea boiling ? Of the tropic point 
Where white men turned hop-skip and 
blackamoors ? ’ 

‘ And hark ye, sir, to what Augustine says. 
And here is Cosina’s map: “ God built the 
world 

As a tabernacle: shy for roof and sides. 

And earth for flooring . . . made all men to 
dwell 

Upon the face of it tho face, you hear, 

Not several faces—“ On foundations laid 
The earth abides ’’—foundations, if you please, 
Not mid-air. Soothly, sir, at your conceits 
We smile, but warn you thut they lie not far 
On this side heresy.’ ” 

Wlint with his title from Mr. Swinburne and 
his “get-up” from Mr. Kipling, “Q.” is 
defiant of comparisons; yet if we have the 
Barrack-Room Ballads set spinning in our 
memory, how shall even The Big Renew of 
“ Q.” abide-?-. 
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An Uncrowned King : a Romance of High 
Politics. By Sydney C. Grier. (W. Black¬ 
wood & Sons.) 

Mr. Grier has written a novel dealing with 
improbabilities in the Balkans, and called it 
a “ romance.” But it is not a romance. 
The characters are not romantic, and the plot 
is clearly based on eventualities in the 
politics of England, Eussia, and the Balkan 
States which, though unreal, are founded 
on fact. Mr. Grier’s story, however, 
should not be criticised for its title 
were it not that one feels in reading it 
how much better it would be if a romance- 
writer had written it, and not an author of 
Mr. Grier’s evident discernment of and 
interest in the possibilities of “ practical 
politics.” One is weighted throughout bv 
the knowledge that Mr. Grier’s “ Scythia ” 
is obviously a pseudonym for Eussia, and 
that he feels himself bound to make his 
“ romance” conform to modem history and 
modem geography. Eomance must have 
her wings free, not tied like this; or else 
her subject must not concern the actualities of 
kingdom-making, as Mr. Grier’s story does. 
Still, An Uncrowned King is a well-told story 
in its essentials, and its author has only just 
missed writing a remarkable book, and 
missed it by aiming too high—a good fault. 
The adventures of the young English noble¬ 
man, Lord Caerleon, in first refusing, and 
then, by a rather factitious series of coinci¬ 
dences, being drawn into accepting the offer 
of a crown in “Thracia,” lead up eventually 
to some cleverly worked out scenes “ of 
high politics,” amid which the author 
develops a love-story of which the idea is 
better than the execution. Nadia, who 
refuses to marry Lord Caerleon, because she 
knows that dynastic reasons require his 
alliance with a Princess, is, unfortunately, 
not presented to us at first in a way to 
captivate our sympathy; and her moral 
conflict has, therefore, rather a machine- 
made appearance. The author’s misfortune, 
in fact, throughout is that his personages 
are not fascinating in themselves, not 
“romantic,” and therefore, even when 
they are placed in what should be the most 
proper conditions for romance, the right 
illusion is not produced. The best con¬ 
ceived character in the book is the Thracian 
Stambuloff, “Dracovics”; but the two 
O’Malaehys are distinctly failures; the 
Eussian intriguer and spy of fiction is 
too familiar for these ghosts to pass muster 
as more than dressod-up broom-handles. 
The promise of this writer as a story¬ 
teller is the more certain because of the 
interest which the fate of “Thracia” 
maintains, in spite of the woodenness and 
stiffness of some of the principal performers. 
When Mr. Grier learns to realise his own 
puppets rather better he (or she ?) will give 
us a first-rate roman d clef. 


The Way of Marriage. By Violet Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The author of The Way of Marriage has 
returned to a custom lately somewhat disused, 
in writing an introduction which purports 


to show how the twelve stories composing 
the book came to be written. In the 
character of “Air. St. Jerome,” novelist, she 
describes an imaginary conversation with a 
lady who wonders what may be “the secret 
histories—the why and the wherefore—of 
the marriage of all these people ”—the 
people, namely, at a certain dinner-party 
“ Everyone’s story is an odd story if you 
really know it,” the novelist remarks sen- 
tentiously, “ and the more abnormal the 
person the more abnormal the story.” As 
he undertakes to “ make a little book ” of 
these secret histories, and ns The Way of 
Marriage purports to be that book, one is 
forced to think, on “ Mr. St. Jerome’s ” 
criterion or the converse of it, that the 
guests at that dinner-party must have been 
a remarkably “abnormal” collection of 
people, and the fable which gathers them at 
a single table is proportionately unconvincing. 
So, too, is the extraordinary recklessness of 
the suppositious writer of romans d clef, who 
boldly undertakes the task, especially as his 
fair interlocutor figures, in no very flattering 
light, in one of the stories. But the stories 
themselves are excellent in workmanship, 
and one of them, “Nina Pereira,” is very 
powerful and finely written. “ The Story of 
Mrs. Arne,” again, is a highly original 
horror, worked out with skill and conviction; 
while the two tales in which that fascinating 
personage, Miss Aurora Tempest, figures 
are excellent comedy. Altogether it is a 
capital bookful of stories, and worthy of its 
clever author. With one exception, the 
woodcuts that accompany the stories are 
charming. 


The Passion for Romance. By Edgar Jephson. 

(Henry & Co.) 

We have learnt to approach an admittedly 
psychological novel, more especially when 
encumbered with the so-called sex pro¬ 
blem, with reserve tempered by apprehen¬ 
sion. It is usually wearisome; it is in¬ 
evitably unconvincing. Mr. Edgar Jephson 
has, however, seen fit to resuscitate it. 
In the Passion for Romance ho gives us a 
sketch of the ways and wiles of the latter- 
day Don Juan. The story is a more or less 
brazen account of the amours of Lord Lisdor, 
a blase, cynical, idle man about town, with 
all the conventional stock-in-trade of that 
character. He is frankly and unfeignedly 
vicious. He is betrothed, or it is charitable 
to presume that he is, to a musician, a loving 
and clinging girl. She is an artist to her 
finger tips; so why the author should intro¬ 
duce her to us in a music-hall brawl and a 
state of intoxication we are at a loss to 
imagine. She is not likely with her artistic 
and refined disposition, however perturbed 
in mind she may be, to seek distraction in 
drink and vulgarity. It is a gratuitous 
touch of a brutal straining after realism so- 
called. The cleverness of the book is un¬ 
deniable ; the dialogue is, as a rule, lifelike 
and crisp; the style is easy and often grace¬ 
ful. Some of the scenes show considerable 
dramatic instinct, notably the touching death 
of a musician while hearing the first per¬ 
formance of her greatest work. This makes 
us regret the unwholesomeness of the book 
all the moro. 


The Bream that Stayed. By Florence Marryat. 

(Hutchinson.) 

What the title has to do with the con¬ 
tents of Miss Florence Marryat’s latest 
novel we have, after anxious research, to 
confess ourselves in the most profound 
ignorance. What the dream was, why it 
stayed, where it stayed, or why it should 
not stay, we are at a loss to imagine. 
Possibly the explanation is that the 
form of the sentence which consti¬ 
tutes the title has since The Light that 
Failed become somewhat fashionable. But 
Eudyard Kipling’s title expressed a very 
definite idea; Miss Florence Marryat’s 
does nothing of the kind. Her thesis seems 
to be a well-worn one, to wit, the rela¬ 
tion between the father’s grapes and the 
children’s teeth. It is worked out in 
this way. Mrs. Eaynham elopes from 
a husband who loves her dearly with his 
bosom friend and no apparent motive, leaving 
a daughter, Maiy, behind her. The bosom 
friend in course of time dies, and leaves Mrs. 
Eaynham with a second daughter, May. As 
times goes on Mary and May become en¬ 
amoured of the same man; neither can live 
without him. The gentleman, who is of all 
prigs the most insufferable, begins by being 
engaged to Mary, who is much too good for 
him, and subsequently transfers his affec tions 
to May. Mary pines considerably, and the 
General, Mrs. Eaynham’s first husband, steps 
in and suggests that May, being bom out 
of wedlock, has no right to his daughter’s 
lover. May finds the situation too com¬ 
plicated, and leaves it by means of an over¬ 
dose of chloral. Her lover, after an attack 
of brain-fever and the usual threat of big 
game shooting in South Africa, transfers 
enough of his battered affections to Mary to 
marry her. In the meanwhile Mrs. Eayn¬ 
ham, who has shirked every responsibility, 
and lias been querulous and limp all through, 
goes out of what she is pleased to call her 
mind, and we are expected to sympathise 
with her. We do not. If a woman plays 
battledore and shuttlecock with the seventh 
commandment in the irresponsible, motiveless 
way that she does, she ought to take the 
consequences. 


The Miller's Nieces. By H. W. Lucy. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

We do not think that the miscellaneous 
collection of short stories and sketches 
which make up this volume will enhance 
Mr. Lucy’s reputation. They are as 
ephemeral as their fellow butterflies which 
flutter through the magazines in scores 
from month to month, and are for¬ 
gotten. When collected into book form 
they are of as little interest as any otheT 
ephemeridae in an entomological museum. 
The first story, from which the volume 
takes its title, is a somewhat obvious bit 
of melodrama, which is drawn out far too 
long. There is some humour in the men¬ 
dacity of Mr. Josiah Smith’s cabman and 
the credulity of Mr. Smith. The stories 
will serve well enough to wile away a very 
idle half-hour. 
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The title of Belial's Burdens, written and 
illustrated by Janies F. Sullivan (Dent), 
seems obscurely reminiscent. Then dis¬ 
covery follows : Mr. Sullivan has produced 
a witty parody of The Sorrows of Sri fan. 
Miss Marie Corelli is to bo congratu¬ 
lated on having reached the eminence 
of being parodied, and on having fallen 
into the hands of a parodist who, albeit 
searching and ludicrous enough, is never 
malignant. Although this book takes as 
long in the reading as a three-act farcical 
comedy takes in the acting, yet tho last 
pages are as fresh in their effect as the first, 
and the reader laughs continuously. A 
capital eighteenpennyworth of fun.—Of the 
making of new authors there is no end; 
this week there are at least six: Tales of 
Black Country Life , by David Hobbs (Elliot 
Stock), show an intimate knowledge of the 
life of forge and foundry, and would have 
made very passable reading but for the 
obvious moral that runs through the pages. 
Mr. David Hobbs has yet to learn that the 
only allowable morals are those which rise 
in the reader’s mind as a natural response 
to the story. Of tho remaining five 
the most facile, and at the same time 
most commonplace, are Gods of Gold , by 
Emilia Aylmer Gowing (F. V. White), 
and The -American Heiress , by the Princess 
de Bourg (Digby, Long & Co.), and those 
who like plenty of dukes and dresses in their 
novels will find here just what they want. 
The other three “ first books ” are more 
faulty and more original. There is the usual 
indiscriminate plethora of detail; a character 
can hardly light a pipe without our learning 
the history of matchbox, tobacco-pouch, and 
tobacco. Mr. H. C. Irwin, in A Man of 
Honour (Black), makes good use of his 
familiarity with army life in India, and tells 
with evident sympathy and admiration of 
the hopeless love and death of the last of 
that ancient and noble race, the “ Purofoys 
of Kilwellan.” The stress on the family tra¬ 
dition is a little overdone. On one occasion 
the last Mr. Purefoy of Kilwellan goes into 
action “ -with all the fighting blood of all the 
Puret'oys flaming in his face.” Mr. Irwin 
appears at his best in a battle or skirmish 
—the Siege of Delhi is described with par¬ 
ticular spirit—and at his worst when he 
shows his heart. 

Miss Kathleen Behenna, in her book 
Sidartha (Digby, Long & Co.), displays 
considerable imagination in developing her 
well-sustained mystery, and surrounds it, in 
addition to the inevitable excess of detail 
already complained of, with much appro¬ 
priate romantic incident. This long novel 
is presented as a narrative told by one man 
to another over cigars. Accentuating this 
initial absurdity, the writer, to make the 
story intelligible, interpolates chapters, “told 
by the author,” and the narrative proceeds 
confusedly and quite inconsecutively. It 
looks as though Miss Behenna discovered 
her mistake and lacked the courage at this 
point to rewrite it in the third person. 
Only seasoned authors have that courage. 
—In Sweet Lilac, by Marie Louise Eveson 
(Roxburghe Press), lies buried alive a 


pr tty little story, the victim of Miss 
Eveson’s copiousness. 

The Broken Riny, by Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins (Putnam’s), is a very refreshing 
and delightful little book. The story is 
laid in surroundings which recall The 
Prisoner of Zenda, but the book is no 
imitation, and the Princess and her jailor 
are drawn with freshness as well ns spirit. 
—A Strange Solution, by Winifred Graham 
(Chapman & Hall), is another contribution 
to the literature of the Brutal Husband, the 
Saintly Wife, and the Other Man. It is 
not so much a story as a prolonged situa¬ 
tion, but it ends with remarkable vigour and 
effect.'—Miss Constance Smith shows us in 
The Backslider (Bentley) the inconvenience 
of having been a new woman and writing 
objectionable novels, especially when you 
marry into refined but inquisitive University 
circles without telling him all about it.—But 
Miss Mary Albert’s heroine who married 
The Luckiest Man in the World (Simpkin), 
had more on her mind than a novel 
—she had an objectionable father. lie 
occupied an eminent social position, but 
was addicted to burglary in his more 
sordid moments. The story, although it is 
eminently calculated to deter young readers 
from such a parentage, ends happily.— 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron tells a romantic story, 
Two Cousins and a Castle (F. V. White), of a 
young woman of good family, prepossessing 
appearance, and white and creamy dresses, 
and how she was pained and injured bv 
one Dorothy Duke, who wore yellow satin 
and behaved accordingly. Here are some 
specimens of Mrs. Cameron’s style : “ She 
sank into a chair and buried her face upon 
the table with a groan.” “ For a moment 
or two Mab was silent, playing with the dry 
toast she had been trying to swallow.” 
“ Dorothy lifted her beautiful eyes to his, 
and then dropped them modestly again into 
her plate,”— After Long Waiting, by Jessie 
L. Nicholson (Hurst & Blackett), deals with 
the forbidden theme of offspring mixed by 
kidnapping.— Through Their Spectacles, by 
C. Lockhart Gordon (Jarrold), is piously 
meant, and we must account that to the 
author for righteousness. But it is not very 
readable.— Minstrel Dick, by Christabel R. 
Coleridge (Gardner, Darton & Co.), is a 
bright little story of the fourteenth century, 
certain to interest an intelligent little girl 
of ten or twelve. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Some Christmas Annuals. 

It is just thirteen years since a paragraph 
in Truth set the world inquiring after 
Arrowsuiith’s Bristol Library, then new and 
unknown, and made the literary reputation 
of the late Hugh Conway. Of Called Back 
.352,000 copies were sold between 1883 and 
1887. Those who wade through the Christ¬ 
mas literature of this year in the hope of 
discovering another Hugh Conway will, 
I fear, be disappointed. The new writers 
seem mostly mediocrities, the best stories 
being by those with already well-won repu¬ 
tations. No one, for example, should miss 


Mr. Kipling’s “ Broad upon the Waters” in 
the Graphic —an excellent example of what 
genius can do with an unpromising subject 
—or Air. Anthony Hope’s racy “ The Lady 
and the Goblet” in the Gentlewoman. Before 
laying down the latter, lovers of the super¬ 
natural may like to read “ Aly Fellow 
Travellers ” and see what the grand¬ 
daughter of Charles Dickens makes of a 
ghost story. The effort has merit, though 
Aliss Dickens shows to better advantage in 
character studies, such as make up her 
admirable novel, A Mere Cypher. For 
downright grisliness, Aliss Dickens’s venture 
must, however, give wav before “The Brown 
Alan’s Servant,” by Air. AV T . AV. Jacobs, in 
Pearson's Monthly, “Dave,” by Air. Owen 
Rhoscomyl, in the Idler, and “Tho Moon- 
stricken,” by Air. Bernard Capes, in the 
Cornhill. The last is an original tale. 
Anglo-Indian yams run through many of 
the Christmas numbers and annuals, one of 
the best being “Fleechy,” by Air. Lewis 
Torre, in the English Illustrated. Air. 
Gilbert Parker supplies Black and White 
with its piece de resistance, “The Belfry of 
St. Hyacinth.” He desires to bo very grue¬ 
some, but the most sensitive reader will not 
shudder. A far better piece of work is 
“The Green Silk Curtain,” by Air. L. Cope 
Cornford, whose “ Captain Jacobus ” every¬ 
body with a taste for sound romance should 
read. In Scribner’s the most notable con¬ 
tribution is “ The Alagic Ring,” by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, a delightful experience of 
the golden age, illustrated in blue and gold, 
with taste and felicity, by Oliver Herford, a 
son of Dr. Brooke Herford, the Unitarian 
minister. Those who have the Christmas 
Illustrated London News must not overlook 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “A Committee Man 
of the Terror.” I must draw attention, too, 
to the terrible story which Air. H. G. Wells 
contributes to the Weekly Sun’s literary 
supplement. For horror I know nothing 
that excels it. “ The Sea-Raiders ” is so 
far Air. Wells’ masterpiece in the grisly. 

With regard to the following library list, 
A Chest of Opium is by the clever Anglo- 
Chinaman who wrote The Shen's Pigtail 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s pseudonym series, 
and The Money Spinner reproduces the 
remarkable “ character notes ” which have 
been appearing in the Cornhill this year and 
last. Nancy Noon has been unobtainable 
at the booksellers’ ever since Mr. Barrie 
declared it must make the author’s reputa¬ 
tion. This is a second edition. Captain 
Jacobus fully deserves the praise the re¬ 
viewers are bestowing upon it. Although 
it is neither a Christmas book nor a story, I 
must say here that Mr. Barrie’s memoir of his 
mother is a beautiful and remarkable book, 
to be read by all who value true literature. 
I have placed it first in the list of recom- 
dations that follow: 


Library List. 


Margaret Ogihie. By J. M. Barrie. 

Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. 

A Chest of Opium. By Mr. N-. 

The Money Spinner. By H. S. Merriman 
and S. T alien tyre. 

Captain Jacobus. By L. Cope Cornford, 
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The Editor will make every effort to return 
rejected contributions, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MS. type-written.- 


House at Upton, Kent. The Kclmscott several founts he employed was designed bv 


edition is to be a reprint from the Thornton 
MS. in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. 


his own hand; on a larger scale at first, lest 
any blemish of line or proportion should 


The Water of the Wondrous Isles, a new otherwise escape notice, and then reduced by 
romance by William Morris, printed in his photography to the working size, and again 


Chaucer type, with double columns, uniform 
with The Well at the Worlds End is to 
appear as announced in the June list. The 


submitted to him for final revision before 
being handed to the type-cutter. Those 
only who have tried to design letters, and 


only fresh item is The Sundering Flood, the who therefore know how slight a modifiea- 
story Mr. Morris managed to complete just tion goes to the making or marring of the 


lion,# ll/HTV/q HI V / H Vfli/II17I(H !*• VV /«Cf C V . . 1 1* 1 .1 11 lj 

,, . ,, c , , ... before he died; though lie was too weak to 

their MS. tape-written.- , ... • , 

be able to write the concluding chapters 
All business letters regarding the supply of with his 0WI1 hand and had t0 dictate thom 

I 1 O 111111 1 l i i 1 


the paper, 8fc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 


THE END 


OF THE 
PEESS. 


KELMSCOTT 


to his friend and secretary, Mr. S. C. 
Cockerell. No further mention is made of 
the volume of poems by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, nor of the catalogue of Mr 
Morris’s own library, both works having 
been announced as in preparation as long 
ago as April, 1894. But the greatest loss, 


A ND so the Kelmseott Press is really ago as April, 1894. But the greatest loss, 
about to close. That such was to be and one which book-lovers must never 
the case was bruited abroad within a week cease to regret, is the abandonment, now 
of the death of its illustrious founder. But announced as a definite fact, of the folio 
we have awaited—some of us with almost editions of Froissart and of Sigurd the 
breathless anxiety—an authoritative con- Volsung. On the latter, as the one of which 
firmation of the report; dreading and yet the author was most proud among all his 
unwilling to believe that tho fate which poetical works, he had intended to lavish 


ideal form, will be able to understand the 
labour and patience involved in the process. 

Certain journalist writers, not, it must be 
owned, with the best taste, have taken 
advantage of the present occasion to express 
their apprehensions lest a Morris reaction 
in book production should take place 
amongst us. It is to be feared the rather 
that such a reaction is not only not im¬ 
minent, but not possible under our existing 


never commercial conditions. As an achievement, 


cease to regret, is the abandonment, now 
announced as a definite fact, of the folio 
editions of Froissart and of Sigurd the 


the establishment of the Kelmseott Press was 
unique ; as an experiment, a thing not to 
be repeated. The same writers have also 


“ had become an artistic necessity ”—such 
was the cant phrase that went the rounds of 


Volsung. On the latter, as the one of which chosen this as a time to air their opinions as 
the author was most proud among all his to the superiority of the Continental and 
poetical works, he had intended to lavish Transatlantic fashions of illustration over the 
the choicest decoration. It was to have style which William Morris adopted and 
been einbelliskod with new borders and 


the newspapers—was indeed inevitable after other ornaments by Mr. Morris himself, in 
all. And hitherto there has beon no official addition to forty woodcuts designed by Sir 
intimation on which we could roly. Nor E. Burne-Jones. The first announcement of 


even now, save indirectly, is the announce¬ 
ment from headquarters made public. Tho 
notification, such as it is, comes from tho 


been etnbellishod with new borders and used to maintain to be the proper form for 
other ornaments by Mr. Morris himself, in book decoration as such ; their opinions 
addition to forty woodcuts designed by Sir also as to the vast superiority of process 
E. Burne-Jones. The first announcement of blocks to hand engraving, machine-made 


this work had been made in November, 
1895, when the number of woodcuts pro¬ 
posed was set down at about five-and-twenty. 


Kelmseott Press, on a sheet containing the Not much progress had beon made with this 
order form for Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, work; but with The Cronycles of Syr John 
with twelve full-page illustrations by Mr. Froissart for which work Mr. Morris had 
A. J. Gaskin, of the Birmingham School, elected to reprint Lord Bemers’s translation 


papers and printing to hand-made papers 
and hand printing, and so on. Such ques¬ 
tions may well be left to posterity to 
determine; if, indeed, the books produced 


work ; but with The Cronycles of Syr John on the most approved modem plan have 
Froissart for which work Mr. Morris had not already perished ere two or three 


From this document we learn that “ the folio 
editions of Froissart and of Sigurd the Vol¬ 
sung, described in the June list, have been 
abandoned.” A limited list of works already 
promised and in progress follows, but, be¬ 
yond Mr. Morris’s last romance, no fresh 
works are announced—a matter, alas! too 


elected to reprint Lord Bemers’s translation 
from Pynson’s edition of 1523 and 1525, 
it was far otherwise, a fact which makes 
its withdrawal all the more deplorable. 
Advertised as in preparation in August, 


generations shall have passed, as Mr. Morris 
was wont to prophesy that they would 
perish. Like that other statement of his—■ 
that books printed as he would have them 
are not difficult to read, as many persons 


1893, and as in the press in April, 1894— declare them to be, but that if we find them 


although in subsequent notices, it is true, 
it was referred to only as in preparation— 


significant to be misunderstood. Thus all it had reached a fairly advanced stage 
uncertainty as to the approaching end of the by the time of Mr. Morris’s death. It was 
Press is removed. The third volume of to have appeared in two volumes, with 


The Earthly Paradise will appear shortly, to 
be followed in due course by the five others; 
as well as the Sire Degravaunt, the prepara- So much for the actual books and their great master-printer, too keenly our sense 
tion of which, from the time of its first contents. As regards the technical qualities of loss in his removal; or some of us, on the 
announcement, has spread over a consider- of tho work issued from tho Kelmseott other hand, are too much set against him 
able period. It is to contain a frontispiece Press in general, it has been said, and said on political and partisan issues to be able 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and is in other truly, that no matter to what Mr. Morris to frame a judgment quite free from bias 
respects to be uniform with the Syr Percy- turned his hand ho did it supremely well, either way. But on one thing, at any rate, 
veils of Gales, issued from the Kelmseott Nor do the Kelmseott Press productions we are all agreed, that, for better or for 
Press in the early part of 1895. It may offer any exception to the rule. From its worse, the folio edition of Chaucer which 
be of interest to recall that the old foundation in 1890 Mr. Morris concentrated appeared this summer forms a great land- 
English romance of “ Siro Degravaunt ’’ his best energies upon tho undertaking. No mark in the history of printing, and were 
was one which was, as far back as 1860, minutest detail—even to the very pattern of sufficiently monumental in itself, had he 
a favourite with Mr. Morris, who chose the water marks—but to him was an object produced no other book, to render the 
it as the subject for tho decoration of of the most careful attention. It is a well- names of the Kelmseott Press and of 
the walls of the principal room in his Eed known fact that each single letter of the William Morris memorable for all time. 


double columns and ornamental borders, 
the latter of Mr. Morris’s own design. 


so the fault lies not with the books, but 
with ourselves, who have allowed our sight 
to grow corrupt by the habit of reading bad 
type in ill-printed books—it rests with the 
future to pronounce the final verdict. We 
of to-day, perhaps, feel too intensely, on 
the one hand, our sense of obligation to the 


turned his hand ho did it supremely well. 
Nor do the Kelmseott Press productions 


either way. But on one thing, at any rate, 
we are all agreed, that, for better or for 


offer any exception to the rule. From its worse, the folio edition of Chaucer which 


foundation in 1890 Mr. Morris concentrated 
his best energies upon tho undertaking. No 
minutest detail—even to the very pattern of 


appeared this summer forms a great land¬ 
mark in the history of printing, and were 
sufficiently monumental in itself, had he 


the water marks—but to him was an object produced no other book, to render the 
of the most careful attention. It is a well- names of the Kelmseott Press and of 
known fact that each single letter of the William Morris memorable for all time. 
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A FLY-LEAF POEM. 

(To a little girl tcith a story-book —“ TTymps,” 
by Erelyn Sharp.) 

Here, in this book, the wise may find 
A world exactly to their mind. 

From fairy kings to talking fish, 
There’s everything such persons wish ! 

Sweoter little maid than you 
Never read a story through. 

Through a sweeter little book 
Little maid si tall never look. 

William Watson. 


THE METHODS OF ME. MOEEISON- 

A writer in the St. James's Gazette claims 
to have discovered the secret of Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s realism, and to have proved that 
A Child of the Jayo is not in any true sense 
Mr. Morrison’s child, but owes its parentage 
to the Eev. Osborne Jay, of Holy Trinity, 
Shoreditch. “In a sense,” says the re¬ 
viewer, “ the book has been written before.” 
For A Child of the Jayo is the story of a 
boy brought up in one of the lowest slums 
of the East End, the district known ns Old 
Nichol. Now five years ago the Eev. 
Osborne Jay published a little book, now 
out of print and somewhat difficult to 
obtain, entitled Life in Darkest London , and 
dealing with the same district. A copy of 
this book has fallen into the hands of the 
St. James’s reviewer, and he roundly asserts 
that the chief characters and incidents in 
Mr. Morrison’s book appeared originally in 
the work of Mr. Jay. “ Opportunities of 
observing how fiction is worked up out of a 
nucleus of fact,” he continues, “are so rare 
that it seems worth while to give some 
illustrations from the present example in 
the shape of parallel passages.” And 
then follows a series of “parallel passages” 
by which it is sought to prove that Mr. 
Morrison’s realism is not based on observa¬ 
tion, but is merely an expansion of the facts 
set forth in Mr. Jay’s book. For example, 
Mr. Jay states in a passage of about thirty 
lines that faction fights are common in Old 
Nichol. Mr. Morrison gives two chapters 
of vivid description of a definite faction 
fight. Mr. Jay makes the plain statement 
that “ women even take part, biting at each 
other’s faces and tearing out each other’s 
hair,” while Mr. Morrison “expands” this 
piece of information into the character of 
Sally Green, “the female champion of the 
old. Jago.” Such parallels as these, the 
writer urges, “ suffice to show how 
realistic fiction may be written.” Now it 
will occur to the least reflecting that Mr. 
Morrison must be a much cleverer man 
than he is, to evolve a realistic story, full 
of the minutest details of slum-life, from 
the few bald facts which the St. James’s re¬ 
viewer discovers to be common to Life in 
Darkest London and A Child of the Jayo. 
Moreover, my own knowledge of Mr. 
Morrison convinced me that this was not 
the method on which he worked. And in 
answer to my request he was good enough 


to relate to me the genesis of his book, and 
to explain the origin of those points of 
resemblance which certainly exist between 
his work and that of Mr Jay. 

It was shortly after the publication of 
Tales of JLean Streets that Mr. Morrison 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Jay and his 
parish. Mr. Jay, struck by the grim truth 
of Mr. Morrison’s work, wrote him a letter 
of appreciation, which brought the author 
on a visit of inspection to Old Nichol. 
Already Mr. Morrison had the idea of Dicky' 
Perrott in his mind (I have seen it, among 
scores of other jotted notions, in one of his 
old note-books) and was hesitating whether 
to place him in Poplar, in Bethnal Green, 
or elsewhere. The sight of Mr. Jny’s 
parish, and the hope that a story written 
round it might help that devoted clergyman 
in his work, induced Mr. Morrison to select 
Holy Trinity, Shoreditch, as the parisli of 
Dicky Perrott’s residence. Hither, then, 
Mr. Morrison came day after day for more 
than eighteen months, learning every inch 
of the half-dozen streets—now improved 
off the face of the earth — which make 
up the Jago, haunting the public-houses, 
sitting with the people in their homes, 
and even trying in his own person what 
it feels like to earn a living by making 
match-boxes. The rival families — the 
Eanns and the Learys, Sally Green whose 
method was to bite the nape of her adver¬ 
sary’s neck, Norah Walsh who was given 
to jabbing her enemy with a broken bottle, 
so far from being expansions and exaggera¬ 
tions of Mr. Jay’s statistics, are real people 
of flesh and blood, with names of their 
own; even the man who laid the constable 
low with a fire-grate which ho dropped from 
an upper window—one of the “parallel” 
cases—is still living in his sins, and Mr. 
Morrison told the story to Mr. Jay. 

It must be remembered that the Jago 
covers a very small area, not more than 250 
yards each way. Now, given two men who 
spend eighteen months or so studying the 
lives of its inhabitants, and comparing 
notes of their discoveries and impressions, is 
it unlikely that when the one sets down the 
facts and the other weaves the facts into 
fiction a similarity should hero and there 
appear ? It is only due to the Eev. Osborne 
Jay to add that he has taken the earliest 
opportunity of bearing witness to the 
thoroughness of Mr. Morrison’s methods 
of research and of clearing him from the 
imputation of plagiarism. C. E. 


THE SELLING OF BOOKS. 

In an article contributed to the current 
Nineteenth Century , Mr. J. Sliaylor (of 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) applies himself, 
as a business man with a ripe experience 
of the book trades, to treat of “books 
ns articles of commerce, and of the best 
means of attracting public attention to 
them.” Mr. Sliaylor represents in his 
own person a fifth element or party in 
the production and distribution of books of 
which the public knows little. “ It is 
generally assumed,” he says very truly, 
“that the booksellers obtain the whole of 


their supply of books direct from the pub¬ 
lisher. Such is not, however, the case; for 
by the multiplying of new books, and the 
continued additions made to the list of pub¬ 
lishers, it would be impossible for a retail 
bookseller to keep in stock all the books 
issued even by one publisher.” Hence the 
bookseller’s need of a middle source of 
supply for any and every book. One can 
well accept Mr. Shaylor’s statement that the 
knowledge available at these sources is 
encyclopaedic. Over a million books are 
always in stock at tho largest of the 
distributing houses, and the counter business 
in front and tho country dispatch business 
in the rear of tho premises are alike wonder¬ 
ful to contemplate. 

From this exceptional point of vantage 
Mr. Sliaylor is enabled to overlook the 
conditions of the book trade ns they exist 
to-day. It is significant that he at once 
selects the intelligent bookseller as the most 
important medium in the distribution of 
books to the public. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Sliaylor finds that intelligence and know¬ 
ledge are far too rare among booksellers 
and their assistants. Given an intelligent 
bookseller you have a man who “ can do- 
more to promote sales than any number of 
advertisements, be the medium ever so 
carefully and judiciously selected.” In 
pointing to the decline, not of bookselling,, 
but of the bookseller, Mr. Sliaylor can only 
breathe a prayer that an “ educational and 
technical guild for the encouragement of 
knowledge in the bookseller of the future” 
may bo the speedy remedy of tho evil. 

From the bookseller Mr. Sliaylor passes 
to the next most important medium between 
the producer and buyer — advertisement. 
Hero he is especially interesting. Clearly 
the profitable advertising of a book is some¬ 
thing of an occult art when Mr. Sliaylor 
can tell us how one author spent over 
£200 in advertising Ills book without the 
result of selling a single copy. In another 
case £10 only was put into advertising a 
popular 3s. 6d. book, “ and within twelve 
months nearly 80,000 copies were disposod 
of.” Mr. Shaylor’s conclusion is that “no 
amount of advertising will make a bad book 
popular beyond the author’s circle of friends 
and admirers, while a good book will make its 
way with little advertising, without friends, 
and often in the face of adverse criticisms.” 

Mr. Sliaylor touches lightly on other 
aids, good and bad, to the sale of a book, 
as, for instance, the tricks of authors them¬ 
selves, log-rolling, the mention of a book by 
a leading statesman, and fads and fashions of 
the hour. We can but indicate the lines on. 
which he discusses a subject he has made his 
own. Two notable conclusions Mr. Sliaylor 
comes to, with which we will end. “Though 
no rule can be laid down that will ontirely 
regulate the sale of books, yet I have no 
hesitation in saying that a certain sale can 
always be relied on for a book that really 
has value in it.” That should do more than 
cure the young author’s heartburnings; it 
should prevent them. And for he book¬ 
seller there is encouragement too. “ I am 
fully convinced that the bookseller who has 
a well-informed mind, and one always 
capable of development, is bound to make 
more than a bare liyiqg.” 
t) itizedbyVjOi IVIL 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
V.—Thomas Guay. 


Guay* stands apart ns our most fastidious 
man of letters. He wrote only when it 
pleased him, and not always then, and lie 
had no wish for others to see his work. 
The late Walter 1’ater did not live a more 
cloistral life. Yet, when the poem upon which 
this reserved and secluded scholar had spent 
most pains at last was printed, it entered 
into every home in England and touched a 
chord of sympathy in every heart. To many 
readers Gray is represented solely by the 
“Elegy,” which must be grouped with that 
little body of verso that is imperishable. 
“The Bard,” “The tide on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” “ The Hymn to 
Adversity,” “ The Ode on the Progress of 
Poesy”: these, though lines from them have 
passed into the language, and flawless 
though they are—these are less certain of 
permanence. Gray will ever be the “ Poet 
of the ‘Elegy.’” Gray’s “Elegy” and Gold¬ 
smith’s “ Deserted Village” shine forth as 
the two human poems in a century of artifice. 
Then came Cowper and Crabbe, and after 
them the authors of Lyrical Ballads , and the 
revolution was complete. 

To find Gray’s parallel we must turn 
to Edward Fitzgerald ; both were shy, 
solitary men; both were ripe scholars, im- 

E atient of what is petty and cheap; both 
ad but few friends, yet loved those dearly 
and wrote them fascinating letters; both 
were poets bom, though rarely articulate; 
both guarded their work from the public 
gaze ; and both were consummate critics of 
the best in literature and art. Must it be 
added that both wero unhappy? We fear so. 

Both had, however, a rare gift of humour. 
Gray’s sportive side is too little known. 
In 1740 he sent to Wharton, from Florence, 
a diverting synopsis of “The Travels of 
T. G. Gent,” which may come a little 
unexpectedly upon some readers of the 
“ Elegy.” The fourth chapter promises the 
“Anatomy of a French ear, showing the 
formation of it to be entirely different from 
that of an English one, and that sounds 
have a directly contrary effect upon one and 
the other”; also, “Tables, wherein is cal¬ 
culated with the utmost exactness the several 
degrees of red now in use, from the rising 
blush of the Advocate’s wife to the flaming 
• crimson of a Princess of the Blood ; done by 
a limner in great vogue.” Chapter xi. 
begins : “ Sets out the latter end of Novem¬ 
ber to cross the Alps. He is devoured by a 
wolf, and how it is to be devoured by a 
wolf.” The whole joke is light and sportive, 
and Gray’s letters are among the best in the 
language. 

In the following lines Gray attempted a 
portrait of himself: 

“ Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im¬ 
portune. 

He had not the method of making a fortune : 
Could love, and could hate, so was thought 
somewhat odd; 

No very great wit, he believed in a God : 

A place or a pension he did not desire, 

But left Church and State to Charles Towns- 
hend and Squire.” 

Gray died, unmarried, in 1771, at the age 
f 55. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From oar French Correspondent.) 

Tub new volume of MerinuVs Letters, 
which Messrs. Calmann Levy have just 
published, gives us a charming glimpse of 
a Merimee, somewhat unfamiliar, who was 
neither a cynic nor a poseur. To be sure, he 
preserves his essential affectation, the ex¬ 
cessive abuse of English words and phrases in 
French prose. In this weakness he is 
worse than the old-fashioned English lady 
novelist. More than once in the same 
correspondence he describes himself as “ a 
matter-of-fact man ” ; “ really, truly,” is his 
favourite form of prayer, and “blue-devils” 
are monotonously frequent in those pages, as 
well as “ gentlemanlike ” and “ in the mind’s 
eye.” These letters, written to a chatelaine in 
Touraine, have all the brightness and clear¬ 
ness of Mcrimec’s irreproachable style, with¬ 
out its bitterness or cruelty. After a pleasant 
summary of his life in Scotland, he adds : 

“ The worst is. everybody is a little on exhibi¬ 
tion. . . . Everyone adopts a grand and noble 
air when the gong sounds. . . . Here one is 
contemptible when one does not know all one 
ought to know, when one shows astonishment or 
curiosity, or speaks without reflection, or lets 
oneself be seen as one is. The result is, that in 
spite of mountains, lochs, and immense fortunes, 
everyone is mortally bored.” 

He relates that on a Sunday' a cabman in 
Edinburgh demanded double fare from him, 
exclaiming : “ Do you think that for less I 
would pollute the Lord’s-day.” 

The mocking and mordant sceptic, writing 
to a pious lady much concerned for his 
spiritual welfare, drops his habitual tone of 
raillery, and mournfully admits that though 
ho cannot believe, he is grateful for her 
prayers. Renan, gracefully accepting a 
medal from a little Breton peasant, is less 
striking a figure of courteous concession to 
superstition than Merimee writing to his 
austere and distinguished friend, in return 
for hers: 

‘ ‘ Whatever may happen, Madame, one thought 
will make death less cruel to me, and it is that 
noble souls should be interested in mine. You 
have done me great good in thinking of me—- 
isolated creature in this sad world—and if the 
medal does not work a miracle in my favour. 
I will always remember with gladness the hand 
that gave it to me.” 

He declines with thanks her offer of a cat, 
because his last “ died looking at him.” Life, 
he believes, lasts longer in an animal’s eye 
because in animals it is less concentrated. 
This hitherto “ unpublished ” Merimee, 
though no less polished, witty, and elegant 
than the old unpleasant personage, is greatly 
more sympathetic, more human, with that 
touch of melancholy that belongs to the 
milder form of pessimism. A last quotation 
from these delightful and natural letters: 

“ I also was enthusiastic in my youth, but it 
befell me as it did a cat I reared in the belief 
that evil did not exist. One day he went upon 
the roof and returned with a broken paw, a 
hundred scratches, and a torn robe. Ever after¬ 
wards lie was prudent, mistrustful, and pessi¬ 
mistic ; for the rest, a good enough cat.” 

M. Mneterlinck’s new play, “Aglnvaine 
et Selysette,” is a delicate and enchanting 


piece of work. The tricks of repetition and 
affected emotion fade as sins of the authors 
youth. It is a drama of three hearts un¬ 
folded in an atmosphere of tender rather 
than tragic suffering. Meleandre loves his 
charming little wife, Selysette, but worships 
the beautiful Aglavaine. Aglavnine and 
Selysette emulate each other in the attitude 
of noblest generosity. All three are united 
in a bond of love free from all the baser 
elements of that passion. It is the frail 
little Sclvsette who carries the palm in 
generosity. In order that her friend and 
her husband may find happiness together 
she flings herself from a tower under such 
circumstances as to give her death the 
appearance of accident, and, dying, refuses 
to reveal her secret to the imploring Agln¬ 
vaine : “ ‘You will not believe me dead, I 
shall look so happy,’ she cries, in a lie of 
angelic candour and grace. ... ‘ I so small, 
with such a big paradise in the heart ’; ” and 
looking at her husband adds: “ ‘ He is sad. 
But thou wilt tell him one day, a little later, 
when forgetfulness has come,’ ” and, after a 
few broken phrases, she dies in the arms of 
the two who love her dearly, but whose 
mutual love has killed her. It would be 
difficult to make a choice among the touch¬ 
ing and poetic phrases that rim so musically 
through the whole. Whore con you find 
profounder word than this on the instinct 
of maternity ?—“ Women never weary of 
being mothers, and they would even nurse 
death itself if it came to sleep in their 
lap.” 

It is a pleasure to come across such a 
volume of poetry as Fernand Gregh’s La 
JLaison de V Enfanee ; so fresh and sweet, as 
softly perfumed and captivating as an 
April wood. Quotations crowd to the 
grateful pen, but one from the “ Menuet ” 
must, alas! suffice : 

“ Ah, comme vous broyez les eoeurs 
De vos airs charmants et moqueurs 
Et si tristes! 

Menuets a peine entendus, 

Sanglots legers, rires fondus. 

Baisers tristes! ” 

L'Enfermi of Gustave Geffroy sounds 
like a thrilling novel. But no. It is the 
life of Blanqui, the revolutionist; a life of 
exceptional vicissitudes, a tale of imprison¬ 
ments more varied than the most restless 
Londoner’s change of lodgings. Blanqui 
was one more of those ambitious Italians 
who have succeeded or failed in their pur¬ 
pose of “ making French history,” whose 
type culminates in Muzarin, Mirabeau, 
and Napoleon, and nothing could be more 
dramatic, more vividly coloured and seizing 
than this biography of a futile but in¬ 
teresting personage. 

Books of the week : 

1. New edition of Ferdinand Brunetiere's 
Roman Natural iste. (Calmann Levy.) 

2. Lettres inedites de Prosper Merimee. (Cal- 
niann Levy.) 

8. Aglavaine et Selysette. Maeterlinck. (Soeiete 
de Mereure de France.) 

4. La Muison de VEnfanee. Fernand Gregh. 
(Calmann Levy.) 

o. La Famil/c et les Amis de Montaigne. 
Paul Stapfer. (Hachette & Co.) 

6. L'Enfermi. Gustave Geffroy. (Char- 
pentier.L— > 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


T HIS week is interesting in journalism-— 
and perhaps literature—in producing a 
new paper modelled on the old Taller and 
Spectator. To Messrs. Henry & Co. belong 
credit for the performance: the plan, we 
fancy, has occurred to most people who 
have thought at all of ideal journalism, 
that impossible subject'. The new paper is 
entitled The Children of the Hour: a Taper 
for the Few. Most new papers, however 
they begin, finish by being papers for the' 
few; this bantling aims at the minority from 
the first. Considering that tire price of each 
number is “a shilling or more,” and that 'Ihe 
Children of the Hour will be published twice a 
week, there is every chance of it reaching its 
destination. The paper will be posted to 
subscribers so as to be laid on their break¬ 
fast tables with the other letters. The name 
of the editor is not printed, although a first 
list of writers accompanies the preliminary 
number. Wo should have thought that 
consistent anonymity was a wiser rule. 


The forewords are rich in promises- 
“You will soon come to see tho packet with 
a little shock of delight,” says the editor ; 
“ for we can promise you that, after ten 
minutes with one of us, you shall go to 
your duties—if you have any; to your 
diversions, should no duty call you—if not 
much the wiser, at any rate in a pleasant 
liumour.” This is brave news, and it 
seems a pity that only the few are thus to 
be gladdened. Again, “ Good writing and 
clear thinking are the ken-marks of The 
Children of the Hour .” This also is welcome 
tidings. Finally, says the editor, “ Wo 
write for you, gentle reader, in your town 
or country house, in your rectory, in your 
ship, or with your regiment—for you, sir, 
are a man of the world, a man of taste; 
you, madam, are a gentlewoman—you will 
understand and enjoy us.” Good. We do 
not happen to have a ship, or a regiment, 
or a country house, and emphatically we 
have not a rectory, but we mean to read 
'The Children of the Hour. 


It is supposed that very contradictory 
statements have been made ns to the sale of 
the Sun. The public has been told that 
Mr. Hooley has bought it, and then that 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor has not sold it to Mr. 
Hooley. But these statements can bo re¬ 
conciled with each other; and, ns a matter 
of fact, both are absolutely correct. The 
paper has been bought by Mr. Hooley, but 
from an intermediary, to whom, and not to 
Mr. Hooley direct, it was sold by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. The intermediary, whom it is of 
no consequence to name, professes Liberal 
opinions ; and on that account, no doubt 
was a persona grata to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who might have hesitated to sell a Radical 
paper to Tory Mr. Hooley. The change in 
tho management of the Sun will take place 
before Christmas. 


Tiie meeting convened for the purpose of 
deciding upon what shape the memorial to 
Xtobert Louis Stevenson shall take is pro¬ 


ceeding in Edinburgh as we go to press. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Edmund Gosso writes to the 
Times to express his earnest hope that the 
memorial, whatever its ultimate expansion, 
shall not fail to start with the idea of a 
portrait in sculpture. This view is, we 
think, sound. Mr. Lang has declared that 
Stevenson was not statuesque, yet, as Mr. 
Gosse points out, his head was none the less 
one “ the vigour and vivacity of which 
were exactly fitted to attract an ambitious 
sculptor.” 

Axothku case of harking hack to an old 
literary form is to be found in an announce¬ 
ment made by Mr. Elkin Mathews. It is 
his intention to revive the broadsheet ballad, 
with its single woodcut, just as it was issued 
in the old time. The only difference, 
apparently, will be in the subjects rhymed 
about ; ami this we should expect. Yet if 
our George Barnwells and other imitators of 
the lurid heroes whose Valhalla was the 
C'atnach Press go unsung in the new broad¬ 
sheets, we trust that Mr. Mathews will give 
us robust stuff for our sixpences. Sixpence 
is to be the price of each ballad. Another 
suggestion : Let us have them sold in the 
streets; let them “strike a bliss” upon the 
day in these dreary, difficult months. Tho 
first broadsheet is to bear the title The Fair;/ 
Folk's Hide , which is seasonable. Wo do not 
recommend tho promiscuous hawking of 
these productions, but it would be jolly to 
know that at a given street corner one was 
always sure of finding a ballad-monger. 

“ Stepmother would be a better word.” 
It was thus that Lord Rosebery sought to 
qualify Sir Walter Besant’s assertion, in his 
lecture on Monday at tho Queen’s Hall, 
that London has proved herself the mother 
of English literature. Lord Rosebery even 
went on to insist that she had been a hard 
stepmother. Why not, by the way, have 
used De Quincey’s phrase—“a stony-hearted 
step-mother ”—outright ? Sir Walter urged 
tho names of Chaucer, Gower, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope as London’s nurselings ; 
Lord Rosebery volleyed back with those of 
Shakespeare, .Scott, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth as the country’s. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that London 
has been the mother of publishers. But 
then Sir Walter Besant would not have said 
that. 


We honour Lord Rosebery for his spirited 
defence of Whittington against Sir Walter 
Besant’s attack. Sir Walter dared to be¬ 
smirch the character of a great and good 
man by calling him a “country gentleman.” 
This is unsportsmanlike to tho tenth degree. 
Whittington was either an apprentice with 
a cat who sat on Highgate Hill and heard 
the bells of London, or he was nothing. As 
a country gentleman he is without charms. 
Tradition is often finer than truth, ns Lord 
Rosebery suggested; and we value the 
Whittington tradition above a library of 
facts. We shall lie told soon that there 
never was a Jaek tho Giant Killer! 


Du. Gahxett has put some wise prefatory 
remarks to the new illustrated edition of 
the late William Blades’s Enemies of Books 


which Mr. Elliot Stock has just issued. 
Guo of his remarks is very much to the 
point. “The value of books,” ho says,. 
“ as of other things, may bo superstitiously 
over-rated. We are accustomed to speak 
of them as if they were in themselves the 
wisdom, or the knowledge, or the genius, of 
which they are in fact only the receptacles. 
They are not the honey of the human hive, 
but only the treasure-wells in which it is 
stored, and tho analogue of the bee is tho 
author. But even in this restricted point 
of view,” adds Dr. Garnett, “ their function 
is so important that to destroy them is a 
crime of Use humauite.” Incidentally Dr. 
Garnett mentions that he once redeemed 
Emily Bronte’s last verses from a discarded 
volume. Ho calls them “almost the noblest 
poems ever written bv a woman in the 
English language.” Dr. Garnett is not 
alone in this opinion. 8omo persons con¬ 
sider their omission the one grave charge 
against the Golden Treasury. 

Soon- after the popularity of “The Sign of 
the Cross ” was placed beyond uncertainty, 
rumours of a dramatic version of The Til- 
grim's Progress were passed about. We 
now learn that in its stage form Bunyan’s 
allegory will be found to be “ a mystery 
play.” According to the notice issued by 
tho Olympic management “ the dialogue is- 
not in verse, but in rhythmical prose, and 
comedy in keeping with the motif of tho 
piece is introduced.” Wo shall bo in¬ 
terested (though not eager to see) this- 
comedy. The part of Christian will be 
played by Miss Grace Hawthorne. The 
next announcement will probably be con¬ 
cerned with a burlesque of the spectacle at 
another theatre, under the title of Apollgon- 
aris ; or, A Tlagful J Tgsterg. 

Another attempt to familiarise the people- 
with religious thought is that of Messrs. 
Constable & Co., who from their offices at 
Westminster are sending forth very modem 
copies of the books of the Bible. The 
Gospel according to St. Mark lies before us, 
priced at a shilling net, bound in green 
cloth with a white label, and endowed with 
wide margins. In order, we suppose, to add 
to tho attractions of the volume, the division 
into verses is no longer made, and the story 
runs on like an ordinary narrative. This 
feature is, we think, sound, although tho 
whole design of the publication is perhaps 
a little too fantastic to please old-fashioned 
persons. 

A new magazine for children comes from 
the S.l’.C.K. Golden Sunbeams it is called, 
and it is serious in tone, being deeply con¬ 
cerned with the moral development of its 
young readers. The letterpress of this tho 
first number has a strong Christmas flavour. 
The illustrations aro wholly or mainly tho 
work of Mr. Charles Robinson, and we cor¬ 
dially recommend all admirers of this graceful 
and perceptive artist to acquire Golden Sun¬ 
beams, if only for the beautiful picture on 
p. 4. 

Nottingham now has its “ Sette of 
Odde Volumes” as well as London. And 
Nottingham’s 8ette have opuscules like their 
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London comrades, tlie first being called 
“The Story of a Little Book; or, the Tale of 
a Lamb-kin.” For the benefit of those to 
whom this title is not self-explanatory we 
may add that it comprises an account and 
facsimile of Lamb’s Prince Dorus. We trust 
that the Nottingham Odde Volumes do not 
intend always to make puns. 

Among the “ Literary and Philosophical 
Institutes ” which shine as stars in the 
provincial firmament, the “Lit. and Phil.” at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne shines not the dimmest. 
About three years ago it varied its history 
bv taking fire. It was reconstructed with 
many improvements, and now, one hundred 
and three years after its foundation, its story 
is to be written by Dr. Robert Spence 
Watson, who will trace the close connexion 
which, throughout its history, the Institution 
has had with education and general culture 
on Tyneside. 

Amid the welter of new novels which 
crowd upon each other’s heels as fast as 
their straining writers can produce them 
(reminding one as much as anything of the 
old pictures of the rabbit-breeding woman of 
Dorking) it is cheering to come upon the state¬ 
ment that the novel upon which Mr. George 
Moore already has spent many months cannot 
possibly be read} 7 before Christmas of next 
year. Mr. Moore, says the report from 
which we take this information, hopes to 
make a book that shall rival Anna Karenina. 
That is the way to write fiction—to begin 
by aiming high. 

In the same article, which appears in the 
Literary Supplement of the Weekly Sun, is a 
somewhat full resume of the plot of Mr. 
Moore’s novel. This generosity on the 
part of a novelist strikes us as something 
new. We do not think, however, that Mr. 
Moore’s confidences will diminish interest in 
his book. Indeed, in these days of over¬ 
production, it might be a good thing for 
the general reader if he could see the plot 
of a novel first, and decide whether ho 
would purchase the privilege of watching 
its execution. We know this is flat heresy, 
but we set our dearest hopes on literary 
heresies; and, after all, the idea is only 
akin to the good sense of Lamb, who, when 
he asked a friend to dinner, always 
described the coming feast, and dwelling on 
it, left nothing to the doubts, but all to the 
hopes, of his guest. 

Doubtless the chastening of Oxford 
deans and dons must be undertaken from 
time to time. After the Isis article—for we 
hope we have heard the last of it—enter 
Mr. Will Eothenstein with a book of litho¬ 
graphed caricatures. There are twenty-four 
drawings, many of which will not be un¬ 
pleasing to their subjects. But others 
are described by a contemporary as 
really brutal.” 


Another lady to join the ranks of the 
novelists is Mrs. Barry Pain. Her first 
novel, shortly to appear, is called Saint Era ; 
and Sir Edward Burne-Jones has designed 
a frontispiece, which ensures for the book 
entry into a number of libraries whither 


new novels do not necessarily penetrate. 
Sometimes the writer carries the illustrator 
pick-a-back—as in the case of Cervantes and 
Tony Johannot; sometimes the illustrator 
carries the writer—as in the case of Bewick. 


Ax American gentleman named Charles 
Austin Bates threatens to publish a paper 
to be called Charles Austin liatcs' Criticisms. 
“I want a paper of my own,” he says, “in 
which I can use just as many capital ‘ I’s ’ 
ns I feel like using.” We now understand 
what a safety valve we English have in the 
Daily Telegraph's annual August correspon¬ 
dence. 


Great minds move together, and we take 
it that minds which are not quite great, but 
are yet well furnished, move part of the 
way together. Thus, while Mr. Le Gallienne 
has been working on his novel, The Quest of 
the Golden Girl, another writer, Mr. J. R. 
Hutchinson, has been silently evolving The 
Quest of the Golden Pearl. We fear that 
both writers are doomed to exchange 
readers now and then. 


Fairy-tale writers of late have hit upon 
some rather good words. The stream sets, 
no doubt, from the immortal Alice, but 
there is merit in “Golliwogs,” there is merit 
in “ Wymps,” and “Nipkin,” the title of a 
newly announced fairy-tale is pert and 
elvish. In richer vein we have “Kata- 
wampus,” while the “ Zankiwank " and 
the “ Bletherwitoh ” achieve the pon¬ 
derously funny. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. have 
compiled a genuine list of titles of books 
exactly as they were written in booksellers’ 
orders during this year. Here are a few 
selections from this budget of unconscious 
humour: 


Book required. 

Republic of Plato. By 
Jowett. 

Murray's Handbook to 
Atyiers ami Tunis. 

Across Russian Snows. 

Boy TJero. By Walsham 
How. 

Aristotle's Masterpiece. 

Boy Myrtle and Peat. 

Morgan's St. Paul in 
Britain. 

Play Actress. By 
Crockett. Pseudo¬ 
nym Library. 

Deliberate invention 

funnier variants. 


Title as ordered. 

Republic of Flats. By 
Jowett. 

Murray's Handbook to 
Algebra■ and Tunics. 

Across the Russian's 
Nose. 

The Boy Hero of Wal¬ 
thamstow. 

Harry Slocklc's Master¬ 
piece. 

Boy, Muscle, and the 
Peas. 

Morgan's St. Paul in 
Brighton. 

Play Actress, and 
Cricket in the Pande¬ 
monium Library. 

could not produce 


In one instance still another column is 
needed, where the correct name of the book 
is given (forgive the bull) incorrectly. Thus 
the author of Silent Gods and Sun Steeped 
Lands is not the Rev. Frazer, but Mr. 
R. W. Frazer. 


The genuine titles borne by some books 
are hardly less surprising. In America has 
just been issued a little work called luridly 
In Jail with Charles Dickens. Once past the 


cover and title-page the sensationalism 
vanishes, and the book becomes merely an 
account of those prisons of which Dickens 
wrote. But the name was cunningly 
devised. 


The reproach against England which is 
involved in the fact that no memorial to Sir 
Walter Scott has yet been placed in West¬ 
minster Abbey can be considered as already 
wiped away. The fund for the purpose has 
risen to adequate figures with the speed of 
those Solway tides which Scott loved to 
describe. Coincidently with this satisfac¬ 
tory result of a belated appeal, we note the 
completion by Messrs. Archibald Constable 
& Co.—in happy time for Christmas—of 
their reprint of the “Author’s Edition ” of 
the Waverley novels with the original plates, 
in forty-eight volumes. 


Two items will interest students of 
Spanish literature. Mr. H. Butler-Clarke, 
late Spanish reader to the University of 
Oxford, is printing for private circulation 
Lazarillo de Tonnes, from the almost unique 
copy of 1554 in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. Morel-l'atio 
has lately raised the interesting question of 
the authorship of this earliest of the 
picaresque novels. We are also informed 
that Prof. Hugo A. Rennert, of Phila¬ 
delphia, hopes soon to publish an edition of 
Guillen de Castro’s almost unknown play, 
“ Ingratitud por Amor”; to be followed, 
perhaps, by some inedited poems of Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, and of Gongora, from 
MSS. in his possession. 

The illustrations which form the special 
feature of the new edition of Emma ^ Mac¬ 
millans) have all the qualities which we 
expect in Mr. Hugh Thomson’s work. But 
they suffer by being printed on a paper 
which, good enough for the letterpress, 
is not good or white enough for Mr. 
Thomson’s delicate lines. Our conviction, 
however, is that all attempts to illustrate 
Jane Austen only proves her to be of the 
elect whose works can gain nothing from 
the cunningest pencil. She is so true to 
the human nature which is of all periods 
that we cannot feel wholly grateful when 
the artist of one period reminds us, in the 
turning of a page, that Emma Woodhouse 
wore a high bodice and a top-knot, and sat 
on Chippendale chairs, and that every line 
in Mr. Knightley’s figure was eighteenth 
century. For we already knew Emma and 
her grave lover on a higher plane, and had 
forgotten these little things in a greater 
intimacy. And this, we take it, is the case 
against illustrating Shakespeare. 

Our paragraphs bear fruit. Last week, 
in commenting upon the number of The 
Artist which deals with the work of Mr. 
Frederick Sandys, we regretted the omis¬ 
sion of the exquisite “Proud Maisie.” The 
editor of The Artist now writes to say that 
he has taken our hint and included the 
picture in the edition de luxe of the magazine. 

A writer in the Toronto Week discusses 
the question whether or not there is a 
Canadian literature. He is unable to give 
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ail answer more decisive tlian this, which 
refers to Canadian poetry: “ The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean declared Campbell’s ‘Mother’ 
to be the best poem written in America 
during the past twenty years; the London 
Spectator placed the work of Lampnmn side 
by side with that of Longfellow; while Paul 
Flouret, of the Paris Figaro , stated in an 
interview in Toronto about a year ago that 
the poems of several of the younger Cunndiau 
poets have been translated into French in 
Paris.” These testimonials ai'e scarcely 
impressive, and on the whole we prefer to 
repose on the writer’s own exclamatory 
remark: “Yes, assuredly, what is immortal 
in Canadian literature will live.” It is clear 
that Canada can, at least, produce sapient 
criticism. 


Mr. George Allen announces that he 
will be pleased to insert in his new Literary 
Year-Book the names and addresses of 
London Agents for American and Conti¬ 
nental publishers, if the same are sent to 
him, duly authenticated, before the loth inst. 


A determined attempt is to be made to 
check the abuse of the privilege of quotation 
from new books to which certain news¬ 
papers are prone. The Publishers’ Associa¬ 
tion have appointed a sub-committee of 
their Council to come to a decision on the 
question, in the interests of authors and 
publishers. Before any action is, however, 
taken, due warning to the offending editors 
will be given. 


The honours paid in Paris to Mine. Sarah 
Bernhardt on Wednesday are described by 
M. Blowitz as “ without precedent or analogy 
in the artistic history of France.” It may be 
confessed that in England no such celebration 
could have included an incident so gracious 
and splendid as that which M. Blowitz reports 
ns follows : “ Then come the poets Francois 
Coppee, Catulle Mendcs, Edmond Ilarau- 
courit, Andre Theurict, and Edmond Rostand, 
who one by one, stepping forth from the 
group, advance towards Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt to read each of them a sonnet 
in her honour.” The sonnet read by 
M. Edmond Rostand, the author of La 
Princesse Lointaine, culminated in the 
splendid compliment—grateful to all English 
peoplo as to its direct recipient—“ When 
you play you feel Shakespeare’s lips pressed 
secretly on the rings of your fingers.” 


The last rose of summer is faded and 
gone, but Dean Hole’s Book about Boses 
has just bloomed into another edition, its 
fifteenth. Dean Hole has revised his book 
considerably, and it is further enriched by 
an unpublished sketch by John Leech, and 
some coloured plates of roses by Mr. II. G. 
Moon. 


A correspondent draws attention to a 
curious anomaly in publishing. While an 
English firm of publishers offers a uniform 
English edition of the works of George 
Hand, there is in France no library set to 
be obtained. If one wants George Sand’s 
novels in the original one must put up with 
badly printed paper-covered copies. 


ART. 


T HE Life of Frederick Walker has made 
some delay, but it was worth while 
to wait for such excellent illustrations as 
compose the chief interest of the hand¬ 
some volume just produced by Mr. J. G. 
Marks (Macmillan). It may be said at 
once that the literary part of the work is 
carefully, nay devotedly, done, but with 
somewhat too large and vague a confidence 
in the curiosity of the public. It gives us 
an ordinary impression of an affectionate, 
impulsive, and fairly simple character, but 
that impression, such as it is, would have 
been yielded by a selected half-dozen of 
the innocent, young, short, insignificant, 
prattling, indeliberate letters, many scores 
of which make the bulk of the book. 
Granted a certain spirit, eagerness, ambi¬ 
tion, intention—the direction of the words 
and thoughts of a man intent upon a career 
—and you have to confess that Walker’s 
letters are very ordinary indeed. It is clear 
that he always wrote ordinary letters—that 
he never had much to express in the form 
of words ; it was all the less necessary to 
gather up the fragments of his correspon¬ 
dence. If these letters had proved him to be 
the perpetual watcher of the world that he 
was—if they had been records of his vision 
of exterior things, they would have been good 
to read, even though composed somewhat in 
the style of a telegram; but this is not 
their character: they refer perpetually to 
his work, but to the mere exhibition, sale, 
effect ; to the getting of a model or the 
making of a dress, to tin 1 materiel, the 
accessories, and the trade of his profession. 
This being so, there are too many of them. 


If the fact of his beautiful, sudden, and 
singular talent so recommends the stray 
things of his trivial pen, and advises the 
printing of so many letters that a large 
book has to bo made of them, Mr. Marks 
has done well to give much that he wrote to 
his mother, to his sister (who married the 
biographer), in a very natural, busy, un¬ 
guarded spirit. To these Frederick Walker 
very properly confides all the self-interest 
which, in a son’s and a brother’s letters, is 
in its right place, making them accessories 
in his plots and approaches, his little bit 
of backstairs, and his cunning and candid 
ambitions. Ho is elected to the Garrick 
Club, and he writes home ingenuously : “ I 
am bent upon slowly working a certain line 
which has R.A. at the eml, and this is a 
part of my scheme” ; and “I shall be able 
to button-hole one or two R.A.’s quietly— 
after dinner ! ” Perhaps the gravest word 
in the book is to his sister in 1866: “My 
dear, I have begun this year with an earnest 
—well, prayer—that I may do my duty as 
regards work." 


The Thacker iv episode was one of the 
most memorable in a little lifo that had no 
events except its works. The new young 
man refused to go on copying Thackeray’s 
wretched drawings on the block, keeping 
the faces as unaltered as possible, as he 
was bidden, and compelling a little draw¬ 


ing into the weak and reluctant figures; 
and the spirit ami resolution with which he 
declared to the great author and editor 
flatly that such work was not calculated to 
bring about benefit to himself, Frederick 
Walker—this spirit, at odds with a natural 
shyness, caused him to write a letter of 
singular savagery. It gave no offence, 
however, for Thackeray was his friend to 
the last, even though, when Walker was 
illustrating him avowedly and with the 
artist’s own signature, Thackeray could not 
refrain from a public protest that the Philip 
appearing in the Corn/till Magazine en¬ 
gravings was not the Philip of his author’s 
mind. The Philip of his author’s utterly 
incapable and uneducated pencil had been 
a very sorry dummy. 

Frederick Walker was so much a young 
man in his day, and his day is now so 
completely old, that there is a kind of 
anachronism in the world’s memories of his 
work. It is difficult for us to understand 
that a young student of natural aptitude, a 
vigilant painter with a sense of direct and 
immediate things, and with every possibility 
of starting afresh, should have satisfied him¬ 
self with the almost stealthy self-conscious¬ 
ness of the sentimental figures of his 
designs, such as the gipsy mother in 
Vagrants , the woman in The Lost Path , 
the figure of Reino sitting at the cottage 
dinner-table when Petit Pore “drinks to 
the absent.” These figures arc but a few 
of many of the same feeling, but they are 
completely representative. An older senti¬ 
mental conviction of pose Walker rejected and 
reformed altogether—the Royal Academy 
of his dav had been full of it, and inasmuch 
as he abolished it he was a young man ; but 
he was far too undramatic to make way with¬ 
out a convention of his own—picturesque, 
graceful, unmistakable as to what it was 
intended to express, and with a false 
air of simplicity that might deceive, 
and no doubt did deceive, an undramatic 
public such as ours. There is a certain 
imitation action in Walker’s pathetic con¬ 
vention, wonderfully like the London stage 
as it is still; an altogether impotent simu¬ 
lation, which, to a dramatic eye, looks even 
gross. When he is not engaged upon a 
pathetic subject, this futile and slight 
grimace (to give it a somewhat too positive 
name) does not appear. There is no place 
for it amongst figures going more or less 
simply about their work, guiding horses or 
driving geese, and so forth; the men and 
boys he painted thus employed are a little 
falsified, it is true, but they have not the 
almost subtle insincerity with which the 
female figures of his rather poor allegories 
are charged—allegories, if we must call 
them so, although the parable of The Lost 
Path and The Harbour of Refuge lurks chiefly 
in the obvious little double meaning of their 
titles. 


There is, however, one drawing, comic, 
natural, and not without touching quality, 
which is almost strong enough to redeem 
Walker from the impotence of his own 
drama; and that is the exquisitely intelligent 
drawing “ Yacarme ” from his illustrations 
to The Village on the Cliff. This little master- 
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piece is reproduced in Mr. Marks’s hook, 
with everything else of real note that Walker 
did; and it stands as a sign of the high- 
water mark of Walker’s power—we do not 
say of his work in black and white, of his 
pictorial sense of illumination, of his sensi¬ 
tive line, of his peculiar free elegance of 
design—but of his whole power ns man, 
artist, and intelligence. Here, indeed, is no 
insincerity. The drawing blares with the 
noise of the trombone and the reluctant 
piano; there is an effect of deafened en¬ 
durance in the woman’s sensitive face, the 
man’s is all single and entire comedy, the 
child’s subtly that of a childish looker-on— 
and his ears, too, are perceptibly full of the 
“ vacarme.” Then, the drawing is ex¬ 
quisitely ligirted; Walker’s way of bright 
outlines never was more luminously prac¬ 
tised than here. 


Of his landscape, of his feeling for some 
innocent phases of nature, of his delicacy 
in the edges of hills, his senso of green, 
and his noble colour, tho black and white 
of the book suggest tho undying remem¬ 
brance. A. M. 


DRAMA. 


I T is the opinion of some people that 
because Rosalind is a delightful 
creation therefore any actress can play tho 
part. Mr. Bernard Shaw thinks that the 
superiority of hose to petticoats is so great 
that for an actress to be in the former attire 
is of itself enough to charm an audience. 
Its brains, I take it, must be excited by 
the idea that hero is something “ advanced ” 
—just as the same brains must be depressed 
by Shakespeare's ignorance of tho Married 
Woman’s Property Act, or some equally 
amazing achievement of the modem intel¬ 
lect. , For my part, I think it requires a 
somewhat exceptional figure in a woman to 
look well in hose, and I believe the inventor 
of skirts to liavo been a wise person. And 
in regard to Rosalind, surely she is one of 
the most difficult of all Shakespeare’s 
heroines to play, at least in our day. She 
seems to mo to bo essentially an ideal of 
girlhood that happily is not without 
exemplars hero and now, but which is alien 
to any general idea in an age of prudery, or 
conscious boldness, or frank cocotterie. She 
is a natural girl, compact of naturul feelings, 
and natural knowledge, and natural art. 
So she woos Orlando in a spirit of essential 
delicacy. I do not know—I am ashamed to 
say it—who first made the traditional inter¬ 
polation of the Cuckoo Song from “Love’s 
Labour Lost ”: it seems to mo to be 
absolutely in character with Rosalind’s 
frank mirth, and most delightfully appro¬ 
priate to the moment of its introduction. 
I am a littlo surprised our prudes have 
not banished it, but — thank heaven for 
all its mercies!—their pruriency is generally 
equalled by their ignorance. It was Miss 
Julia Neilson’s singing of it that clinched 
my opinion that in the later scenes of the 
play—at Mr. Alexander’s revival at the 
St. James’s—she expressed a delightfully 
happy conception of Rosalind. 


To bo frank, I had never admired her 
acting before, and had not expected to like 
her playing of this difficult part. And in 
the first part of tho play my expectation 
was not exceeded; she may have been very 
naturally nervous, but she was stagey and 
ineffective. Nor did Hike her in the earlier 
part of the first scene in boy’s dress; her 
reading of the love verses annoyed me. 
But as soon as she had asked Oriando to 
make mock love to her, she began to 
play witli spirit, with genuine merriment, and 
with feeling—and so to the end. It was 
here, too, that Mr. Alexander began to play 
quite to my liking, and between them they 
made the mock-love and mock-marriage 
scenes a wholly artistic and delightful 
tiling. Ho seemed to me to be something 
wanting in the romance of youth in the 
earlier scenes: ho was meant to be serious, 
but he was too sagely earnest. The wrestling 
scene, though it was excellently well stage- 
managed and—for once in a way—really 
like wrestling, disappointed me for that 
reason. A wise and ironical Orlando, a 
little unconvincing as a real lover, not at 
all so as a mock one. 


Mu. Vekxox’s Jaques was excellent, nis 
posture and the look in his eyes showed the 
true melancholy Jaques. He spoke the 
“ All tho world’s a stage ” speech with 
point and restraint. By the way, I cannot 
see why Shakespeare’s bones should be dug 
up because he chose to go on to a wonder¬ 
fully phrased epitome of life rather than 
to the exact finish of a simile; it is possible 
to prefer a familiar thing said well to a 
clever thing said ill. Mr. Fay Davis’s 
Celia was at the right pitch of merriment 
and sustained with artful artlessness : it 
deserved great praise. As a matter of 
taste, I did not care for Mr. Edward’s 
Touchstone; it was too pointed and 
jerky and elaborately funny. Miss Kate 
Phillip’s Audrey was clever, but was too 
much burlesque to lie in the picture. Mr. 
H. B. Irving’s Oliver suffered from a like 
fault; it was, at least in tho first scene, 
far too intense. Most of the others wore 
adequate. 

The play was presented faithfully. A 
few unimportant omissions of lines, and a 
necessary (in our modern conditions of 
mounting) condensation of scenes may be 
excused or commended. The omission of 
Jaques’ burlesque verse to the Greenwood 
Tree song I did not understand : in the rest 
of the play humour was by no means sacri¬ 
ficed to prettiness. Tho music was well 
chosen, and the original part of it, by 
Mr. German, pleasant. The singing was 
generally good, and, by the way, Miss 
Neilson is fortunate among actresses in 
having an agreeable singing voice, and 
knowing how to sing. The spectacular 
“ business ” round the marriage I thought 
a trifle excessive—it rather suggested the 
pantomime season ; but it was pretty enough, 
though it would have stood a little more 
drilling. On the whole, Mr. Alexander is 
to be complimented and applauded for this 
production, which one hopes is but the first 
of many revivals. There are other old plays 
beside Shakespeare’s, if only the prudery- 


but this is my hobby-horse, which has been 
locked in the stable. 


I must apologise for a very stupid omission 
in my article of last week. In discussing 
“ The White Elephant ” at the Comedy, a 
eulogistic paragraph I had in my miud to 
write of Mrs. Calvert’s playing of the Care¬ 
taker somehow missed its wav to paper. It 
was one of tho best bits of “character” 
acting I have seen, and my belated praise, 
if of little value, is sincere. 

Oxe maybe allowed, in treating of frivolous 
things, to waive one’s own and a literary 
paper’s dignity for a moment. Whether or 
no Mr. Beerbohm Tree is right in thinking 
that people ought not to dine before going 
to see him act, it is surely reasonable to be 
allowed to dine before going to a “ musical 
play” at the Gaiety. At the risk of being 
thought over material, and in the interest of 
people with or without digestions, I protest 
against such a piece beginning at eight 
o’clock. But if it must begin then, surely 
it need not go on till nearly twelve, and 
make supper a thing of difficulty. That is 
my only complaint of “The Circus Girl” 
the new piece at the Gaiety. It is a very 
good thing of its kind. The “ spectacle ” is 
really pretty and not merely' sumptuous, the 
music pleasantly piquant, and the plot and 
dialogue rather less idiotic than is customary. 
Some of the songs have much “go" in 
them, and are likely to be heard in drawing¬ 
rooms, when drawing-rooms are frivolous; 
and at least one effect, when an old gentle¬ 
man conceals himself in a circus cannon, and 
is shot out by mistake, was really funny. 
It was played and sung with spirit. Mr. 
Edmund Payne, who was greeted with cheers 
that would have flattered Mr. Gladstone, was 
very droll as a little man who challenges a 
big man to wrestle. Miss Katie Seymour, 
who should have had more dances, and he 
did a song of mimicry with great skill. 
Miss Ellaline Terris, by the way, who has 
the advantage of a charming stage appear¬ 
ance and sings prettily, does not possess the 
gift of mimicry among her other gifts, and 
it was unwise that in one of her songs com¬ 
parison with this other should have been 
challenged. Mr. Seymour Hicks played with 
groat vivacity, and made the most of his 
songs. Miss Haydon was very much in the 
movement of the piece, and sung a song with 
a catching refrain very cleverly' indeed. Mr. 
Monkhouse was droll as a wicked old man. 
Mr. Arthur Williams, as a circus proprietor, 
was very droll. Messrs. Willie Warde and 
Bertie Wright made a great hit with a 
clown’s song and dance. Other performers 
were funny too, but what appealed to me 
most was Mr. Farkoa’s rendering of a couple 
of songs—not so much for his voice as for 
his artistic manner of singing. 

The production of this piece necessitate! 
the removal of “ My Girl ” to the Garrick. 
When I saw it first I thought it deserve! 
popularity more than most of its kind, but 
I certainly shoidd not have gone to set 1 it 
again hut for Mr. Le Hay’s playing of a 
little Jew “ bucket-shop ” keeper. It shows 
most intelligent observation and an abundant 
sense of fun, and for sheer comicality t» 
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of the best things to be seen—a lively and 
good-natured satire. I remember Mr. 
Weedon Grossmitli played such a part in 
“The Cabinet Minister” some years ago. 
He had the advantage of a far better written 
part, in (of course) an altogether higher 
order of play, and was more humorous, but 
less typical, than Mr. Le Hav. I should 
like to see a good farce with two such parts 
balanced in it played by those admirable 
comedians. G. S. 8. 


MUSIC. 

T HE history of the musical treatment of 
Biblical subjects is curious. In the 
early days of the Italian Renaissance such 
works were given on the stage, but were 
termed oratorios. Even in modem times 
they were performed on a stage with dresses, 
scenery, and action. Handel’s “Esther” 
was thus given by the Children of the Chapel 
Royal on the composer’s forty-seventh birth¬ 
day, in 1732. The Rev. J. Mninwaring, 
however, in 1760, wrote about prejudice 
“ not cpiite strong enough to exclude these 
noble performances, but strong enough to 
spoil them. He considered an oratorio with 
these accessories “much more rational and 
improving.” The broad and sensible view 
which he took deserves note; his defence 
would, by the way, have been still stronger 
had he employed a more suitable term than 
“entertainment.” That prejudice has never 
been overcome, and an attempt made in 
1834 to give Handel’s “Jephtha” in this 
fashion was stopped by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

OrERAS on Biblical subjects have never, 
bo far as I am aware, been tolerated in 
England. Objection, at one time, was taken 
to them in France. Rameau set Voltaire’s 
lyric tragedy of “ Samson ” to music, but 
the work was prohibited on the very eve of 
its representation at the Aeademie. At 
present, however, there appears to bo no 
restriction. There are four composers who 
have written Biblical operas, which, in each 
case, are regarded by competent critics as 
their best contributions to the stage—I refer 
to Mehul’s “Joseph,” Goldmark’s “Reine de 
Saba,” Saint-Sacns’ “Samson et Dalilah,” 
and Massenet’s “ Herodiado.” It is only 
on the Continent, or perhaps America, that 
English musicians can hear these works in 
their proper form. Of “Samson” I will 
speak presently. 

The prohibition of Biblical operas will, 
probably, one day be withdrawn. Those 
who entertain high views concerning art, who 
regard music dramas as something above 
mere “entertainment,” and whose opinions 
in religious matters savour of the broad, 
generous spirit of the times, perceive how 
unsatisfactory, nay, how inconsistent, is the 
rough division of operas into sacred and 
secular. It reminds one of the old-fashioned 
distinction made between sacred and secular 
music. The commonest tune, if associated 
with sacred words, was accounted sacred; 
the noblest strains of a Mozart or Beethoven, 
not thus associated, were regarded as secular. 


“ Fidelio ” in spirit is more sacred than 
“Joseph,” “ Tannhiiuser ” than “ Samson.” 
Wagner objected to one of his music-dramas 
being sandwiched between “ Marta ” and 
“Le Prophcte”; while for “Parsifal” to 
be given at an ordinary opera-house where 
inane and often immoral words are sung to 
weak and meretricious music would have 
met with his stern disapproval. In the 
choice of Biblical subjects there is no doubt 
a line which, at any rate for the present, 
could not safely be passed. Public taste 
and opinion in this matter would surely be a 
sufficient safeguard. The sooner we are 
allowed to hear such Biblical operas as 
those named above, tho better. One of 
them, by way of experiment, ought to be 
announced, and perhaps the supposed 
difficulty would at once vanish. Nothing 
venture, nothing have, says an old proverb. 

The subject of Samson seems, from very 
early days, to have been a favourite with 
composers. Of oratorios I would mention 
those of Colonna, Urio, and Handel; of 
operas, besides tho two mentioned, those of 
Rolle, Wenzel, and Raff. The story of the 
Jewish judge may be neither highly moral 
nor edifying, yet it contains elements which 
render it suitable to musical purposes. 
There is the Delilah episode, which in the 
old days of opera must have proved a strong 
recommendation. And then, with the wor¬ 
shippers of Jehovah on the one hand, and 
of Dagon on the other, there are opportuni¬ 
ties for choral display, and for striking con¬ 
trasts. The sensational element, too, is not 
lacking; at tho close comes the destruction 
of the temple by the despised blind warrior. 
In opera of the old stamp an ending of this 
kind was always welcome. 

M. Saint-Saexs’ opera was written nearly 
twenty years ago, and produced at Woburn- 
on December 2, 1877. It was not until 1890 
that it gained a hearing at Paris. A rough 
concert performance of the work was given 
a few seasons ago at Covent Garden, but it 
may practically be considered to have been 
heard for the first time in London—as an 
oratorio, of course—last Thursday at the 
Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger. In judging the music, the 
period at which it was written must be 
taken into consideration. Wagner influ¬ 
ence was then in the ascendant; the “Ring 
des Nibelungen ” had just been produced 
at Bayreuth. There are certainly passages 
in “(Samson” which recall Wagner; yet it 
is not so much in these as in the general 
spirit of the work that such influence is felt; 
in the continuity of the music, the general 
avoidance of repetitions of words, and the 
use, though moderate, of representative 
themes. But there were two other com¬ 
posers, tho one at the zenith of his fame, 
the other of his posthumous fame, who 
magnetised the young composer: Gounod 
by his seductive melody, and Berlioz by 
his powerful and picturesque orchestration. 

“ Samson ” may have been made in Ger¬ 
many, but it was with French material. 

M. Saixt-Saexs’ opera, though exceed¬ 
ingly clever and attractive, yet falls short of 
the highest mark. Technical skill, a certain 


homogeneity in spite of mixture of styles, 
general absence of diffuseness, vigour, 
charm, life, and exceedingly picturesque 
orchestration, all combine to render the 
work popular; but that groatest of all 
qualities, strong individuality, is lacking. 
That the opera should prove so effective, 
even in concert form, speaks highly in its 
favour. On the stage it would undoubtedly 
be still more impressive. The want of stage 
action is naturally much felt in the piquant 
“ Dance of the Priestesses of Dagon ” of 
the first, and in the lively “ Bacchanalian 
Dance ” of the last act. 

The principal soloists were Miss Marie 
Brema (Delilah), Mr. Edward Lloyd (Sam¬ 
son), and Mr. Andrew Black (High Priest 
of Dagon). Miss Brema sang with 
dramatic force, Mr. Lloyd with fervour, 
and Mr. Black with becoming dignity. 
The choir, which sang with vigour and ex¬ 
pression, greatly distinguished itself. Mr. 
Randegger conducted with great ability. 

A Symphony No. 1, in C minor, by Mr. A. 
Barclay Jones, was given last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace. Mr. Manns has done 
much in the past to encourage English art, 
and, apparently, he is not weary of well¬ 
doing. The performance under his direc¬ 
tion was excellent. The composer has 
dedicated his work to tho memory of his 
teacher and friend, Mr. Thomas Wingham, 
late choir-master at the Brompton Oratory. 
At Mr. Wingham’s death, in 1893, this 
important post was at once conferred on 
Mr. Jones. His Symphony, it should be 
mentioned, was originally produed at a 
concert of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society last year. 

The work, though by no means without 
flaw or weakness, is one of decided achieve¬ 
ment, and of considerable promise. There 
is character in the thematic material, skill 
in the developments, and colour in the 
orchestration. The opening movement, an 
Allegro, led up to by an impressive Lento , 
seems to us the strongest of the four. 
The Adagio which follows is broad and 
flowing. The third movement, a Minuetto, 
is graceful, yet somehow seems to me 
out of keeping with the two preceding 
movements ; especially the Trio, with its 
“ Carmen ” character. The Finale is com¬ 
paratively weak. How few composers, even 
among great ones, know how to keep the 
best till last, or even to make the last as 
good as the first. Therein lies the wonder 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies. 

Mr. Jones is still in his storm and stress 
period. One can feel how anxious he is 
never to be dull. There are, too, many 
stretto passages which, by reason of their 
frequency, produce effects of anti-climax. 
Again, in the matter of orchestration, the 
composer at times mistakes sound for 
strength. The tone of the trombones, for 
instance, used even in the slow movement, 
becomes at length monotonous. The work, 
however, shortcomings notwithstanding, de¬ 
serves very high praise. The composer’s 
future will be watched with interest. 

J. 8. S. 
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SCIENCE. 


I T is perhaps in the nature of things that 
whereas Mr. Bramwell Booth does not 
hesitate to publish his opinion of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Spencer remains silent 
on the subject of Mr. Bramwell Booth. The 
latter gentleman is bold in his discovery that 
Spencer, in Social Statin (published 1868), 
proclaimed the ownership of land a sin, 
and advised short shrift for the owners, 
while in his more mature judgments recently 
published he takes a comparatively lenient 
view of land tenure. If Spencer could 
correct himself on a vital point like this, 
argues the Salvationist leader, is he not pro¬ 
bably a weak guide all round 't 

The fallacy of this argument ns logic is 
so self-evident that it need not be expanded. 
The fact upon which it is based is no 
better. Anyone fnmiliar with Social Station 
knows that besides the theoretical damna¬ 
tion of landowners cited by Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, there are to be found passages in 
mitigation of their offence, of which the 
following is perhaps the most important: 

“ The question of compensation to existing 
proprietors is a complicated one — one tlmt 
perhaps cannot be settled in a strictly equit¬ 
able manner. Had we to deal with the parties 
who originally robbed the human race of its 
heritage we might make short work of the 
matter. But, unfortunately, most of our 
present landowners are men who have, either 
mediately or immediately—either bv their own 
acts or by the acts of their ancestors—given 
for their estates equivalents of honestly earned 
wealth, believing that they were investing their 
savings in a legitimate manner. To justly esti¬ 
mate and liquidate the claims of such is one of 
the most intricate problems society will one 
day have to solve.” 

Besides, nil men change something of their 
opinions in course of time, and no change is 
more natural than one from the uncompro¬ 
mising to the practicable. It would require 
a far bigger flaw than this pinhole in Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy to justify a sweeping 
rejection of liis doctrines. 

It is, of course, not so much in socio¬ 
logical matters as in theological that Mr. 
spencer has the misfortune to offend Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, ns it was written in the 
beginning. The conflict between science 
and religion is never ending, always vary¬ 
ing. Once it raged about matters of fact; 
now it is become a question of temperament. 
Those who look at the universe from one 
point of view are constitutionally unable to 
agree with those who look at it from 
another. Tradition has labelled the one 
view orthodoxy, the other impiety; has 
decreed that the former leads to eternal 
bliss, the latter to hell fires—and so on. 
But those who disbelieve alike both in 
tradition and hell fire are naturally un¬ 
touched by the argument, and so there 
exists no basis for discussion. Only, 
onlookers are fain to confess that in point 
of learning, dignity', and power to reason, 
the balance has mostly been with the 
impious. Public opinion and the thumb¬ 
screw, on the othor hand, have invariably 
supported theology. 


No better piece of historical writing has 
appeared for some time than that which 
relates the long conflict between science and 
theology, by an American writer, Prof. 
Andrew Dickson White. This book is free 
from the most obvious taint of such litera¬ 
ture, strong ex parte bins, while at the same 
timo it preaches the continued triumph of 
science. It is a grim record which the 
Middle Ages unfold, and one for which 
Churchmen now are willing, indeed, to 
blush. But what do blushes avail ? The state 
of mind which encouraged witcli-buming, 
exorcisms, supernatural remedies, and the 
persecution of original thought, still exists 
in full force, though its energies are directed 
usually into more attenuated channels. iStill 
it fell upon Huxley and Darwin not many 
years ago with a vigour which bated nothing 
of its ancient form, and if it is now in abey¬ 
ance for a time, it is only because of the 
worsting which it then received. At times it 
crops out, ns in the snarl ing's which followed 
the death of Prof. Tyndall. 

The curious should rend Mr. White’s 
book. It brings to the study of this most 
fascinating but depressing subject all that 
wealth of historical research which has been 
accumulating in the American universities. 
In style it is not exhilarating, but its breadth 
of information carries us along. No chapter 
is more interesting than that which deals 
with the study of medicine under theological 
auspices, when every attempt to penetrate 
the secrets of disease was regarded ns an 
insult to the Deity who sent diseases for the 
chastisement of sin. The burning alive of 
a woman at Edinburgh for seeking (before 
the days of nmesthetics) to relieve artificially 
the pangs of confinement, points about the 
high-water mark of this limited state of 
mind. 


But Mr. White does not restrict his 
range to the Middle Ages. With a bold 
and graphic touch he passes over the con¬ 
flicts which have disturbed this century, the 
outcry against the wnterish heresies of 
“ Essays and Reviews,” the Gladstone- 
Huxlev controversy about Moses, the attack 
upon evolution and the Colenso criticisms. 
It is interesting to see how we stand after 
all this. Colenso is forgiven, Huxley is 
worshipped, “ Essays and Reviews ” are 
consigned to the dust-heap. One might 
fancy that the millennium of science had 
commenced, but for occasional reminders 
from the Bramwell Booths of life. 

H. C. M. 

THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dictionary Evening. 

At a recent meeting of this society a 
letter was read from Dr. Murray stating 
that he had been able to complete “ D ” 
for the printer, notwithstanding great 
hindrances from the illness of his assistant 
and himself. The Clarendon Press were 
setting the work at the rate of twenty 
columns a week. His fellow-editor, Mr. 
Bradley, had made capital progress with 
“ F.” “ II ” was begun; and in 1898 “ L ” 

might be started. Work was being turned 
I out fnster than ever, but more help was 


needed to supply earlier and later extracts. 
At present, 1860 was the earliest date for 
“ habitant,” which should have been used 
300 years earlier; 1650 the earliesrt for 
“ halcyon ” ; while 1634 was the latest date 
for “haver-cake,” and 1601 for “ hazardry,” 
though both words were in use now. 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth then read a paper 
“On the 1 H’ Words I am Sub-editing for the 
Dictionary.” He had sent in nearly all his 
work to Oxford, and could therefore deal 
only with the little he had in hand. He 
was surprised to find that Skeat’s and 
nil other like dictionaries derived hale, 
“robust, fresh,” from the Norse heil, 
when it was simply the Northern form of 
“ whole,” O.S. hdl. He challenged Prof. 
Skeat on the point, and got an answer. 

“ You are right, and I am wrong.” The 
Century Dictionary gives only three lines 
to half, adj., one quotation and a meaning, 
and says that in “half a mile” “half” 
is a noun and “of ” has dropped out. The 
word needed a column to show all its mean¬ 
ings and uses; and as to “of” dropping 
out of “half a mile” the “half” had 
always been, and is still, an adjective. In 
the Old English “Judith,” &e., it is 
declined in “half-week,” &e. The article 
between adjective and noun was seen in 
“ all the virtues,” “ such a fool.” Note 
must also be taken of: (1) the early “ third 
half year ” for 2£ years, which, though now 
lost in English, exists in German; (2) “the 
ship shoal’d her water to half four,” that is 
4£ fathoms; (3) “half man, half fish” ; (4 
“half-past 10”; in Mill’s British India, 1817, 
it was “ half an hour past ten” ; (5) “ half 
what he says isn’t true”; (6) “half north 
and half east,” half a point in the direction 
of north and east; (7) “half-C’hristian,” 
“half-monkey” (in Hoppe’s Supplement : 
(8) “ half-boots, - gaiters,” &c., those cat 
short; (9) “half-angel, -sovereign.” 
separate coins; (10) “ half-boarder ” ; (11) 
“lialf-ass,” a mule; (12) “half-flower,” 
a petal; (13) “ half-horse,” a centaur: 
(14) “ half-sphere ” ; (15) “half-island,” 
a peninsula; (16) “lmlf-vowel”; (17' 
“ half-marriage,” a civil marriage ; (IS) 
“ half-rater ” ; (19) “ half-seal ” ; (20) 

“half-barony,” -shire; (21) “half-back” 
at football; &c., &c. 

English is the only language that has 
kept the simple “ half ” as a noun : other 
tongues have derivative forms; Luther 
gave German its helfte. In the sixteenth 
century “half” was partner (of. “hi? 
better half” now); “the larger half” is 
“part” only; this “half of the water” is 
this “side,” England; Dickens’s “pair of 
halves ” is a pair of half-boots; his “ couple 
of halves,” two hnlf-pints of ale; a certain 
Board of Guardians resolved that “ halves 
are no longer to be supplied to members 
out of the rates.” Note also “ too clever 
by half,” “rather by half,” 1658. The 
gaining, and the cloth-stretching, by “ hali- 
in-half,” used at least five times by Stubbes 
in 1583, and in Tristram Shandy, means 
50 per cent. “ Half ” is an adverb in 
“ half-idle ” (Chaucer), “ half-dead,” Sc. 
Mr. Brandreth also dealt with kernel, “ a 
shed, hovel”; herdman ; her den, “coarse 
woollen doth for servants’ livery,” 1462, 
Paston Letters. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


W E print this week a batch of reports 
from the provinces on the present 
condition of the second-hand Book Trade. 
London will claim our attention on a future 
occasion. In asking: for these reports we 
were well aware that the weeks which 
herald Christmas could not be the harvest 
time of the second-hand bookseller. But 
it will be seen that the subdued tone of these 
reports, and their actual statements of the 
depression from which this extremely in¬ 
teresting branch of the book trade is suffer¬ 
ing, are only too general ami retrospective. 
Our correspondents survey not the past week, 
but the past twelvemonth at least, and they 
write of a decline of trade in which it is not 
easy to find mitigating circumstances. It 
does not take a seer or a second-hand book¬ 
seller to make the remark that the day of 
old books has suffered eclipse. But it may 
be only eclipse. There is at least the 
obvious thought at hand that the present 
enormous production of new books makes 
for a big supply of second-hand books in 
the future. And so soon as the present 
storm of re-editing and re-publishing rocks 
itself to rest, and people buy fewer new 
books and take more to reading those 
they have, there must come a sorting 
and sifting, a discarding and exchanging 
■which will bring a fair wind to the second¬ 
hand bookseller. We decline, utterly, to 
Lear the knell of the second-hand book- 
trade. We believe in the rhythmic tendencies 
of things too much for that. And it may 
I>o that, on the basis of other reports, our 
present half acquiescence in the gloomy 
forebodings of our correspondents will be 
proved unnecessary. 

Restricted space, insufficient data, and 
the fact that our correspondents write them¬ 
selves with precision, must excuse us from 
making a closer study of the situation 
now. We shall return to it. Meanwhile 
we confess anew our love for the second¬ 
hand book, and the second-hand bookseller’s 
list. Of the latter we are ready to sing 
with one who sang : 

“ It is well to come down in the morning 
To the crisp, brown, and redolent toast, 

To the rich, fragrant berry of Mocha, 

To a chop smoking hot from the roast. 
Alone ’tis enough to delight one, 

But a flavour it adds, I insist, 

To the spread to find waiting, unopened, 

A second-hand bookseller’s list. 

* * * 

‘ ‘ I can tell you of dozens of bargains 
I would have secured if I could ; 

But money—well, well, to recall them, 

Will do neither you nor me good. 

Alas ! I might now be a Hcber, 

Or Locker—the chance has been missed ! 
So away with regrets while I pencil, 

This second-hand bookseller’s list.” 

There are not a few standard works 
which we frankly prefer in an antiquated 
dress and a second-hand state rather than 
in the daintiest of its reprints, edited never 
so wisely. Wo partly fail even to sym¬ 
pathise with the tendency—noted by more 
than one of our correspondents—to demand 


of the second-hand bookseller only fine clean 
copies of old books. There are few joys like 
plucking brands from the burning, &c. To 
save a Tristram Shandy from a dusty grave, 
to cleanse it hack into presentahility, tinker 
its fly-leaves and end-papers, and coax the 
last smile of polish from its worn leathers 
with gum water and elbow toil—counts, 
surely, for righteousness in the buyer. It 
may not count for mammon to the seller; 
and yet whatever brings people over tlie 
threshold of a second-hand bookshop must 
he considered a good symptom. For the 
shop in which you once bought a cheering 
book for sixpence draws you hack to buy 
another for a sovereign. 


REPORTS. 

The following brief reports from provin¬ 
cial centres will be read with interest: 

EXETER. 

There are very few collectors in this neighbourhood, 
certainly less than there were thirty years ago. Good 
copies of good editions of standard authors have a ready 
sale, but with the excellent modern reprints the price is 
downward. First editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh 
Hunt, Ac. (except fine copies in original state), are not 
worth half what they were ten years since, and anything 
but really good copies of good books are very difficult 
to sell. The public know much more about the value of 
books than formerly. 

SHEFFIELD. 

The second-hand book trade at the present time is, as it 
has been during the entire year, very quiet. The cycliug 
craze has had its offect on our trade as on others. The 
book trade during the summer months is usually dull, the 
majority of books sold in the holiday season boing of tho 
lighter class of novel. This year the surprising develop¬ 
ment of cycling as a recreation among all classes has 
seriously affected even this branch of the businoss, as it 
precludes the possibility of reading oven of the most 
desultory order. At the present moment the demand is 
mainly for new children’s books for Christmas presents, 
and these tho second-hand bookseller proper rarely stocks. 
Again, just before Christmas the ordinary demand falls 
off, as people save up for Christmas enjoyment. Daring 
the year I have found that novels by popular living authors 
have sold best, especially those by Marie Corelli, Crockett, 
Weyman, Conan Doyle, Besanfc, Black, Anthony Hope, 
Ouida, and Miss Braddon. Next to novels, popular 
science, up-to-date theology, and standard poets and 
prose writers in all classes, have sold fairly well; as also 
books of the Badminton type, 8hetfield being a strong 
sporting centre. Tho popular enthusiasm excited by the 
exploits of Dr. Graco in the cricket field cause! a corre¬ 
sponding domand for books dealing with this sport and 
with the famous batsman’s career. Dr. Jameson’s disas¬ 
trous expedition also induced a temporary interest in 
books on tho Transvaal. Literature properly so called is, 
of course, not affected by these passing waves of popular 
enthusiasm, and still forms the real basis of the second¬ 
hand bookseller's business. 

YORK. 


books ; more attention is now given to athletic sports 
than to book-collecting. Even first editions of Dickens, 
books illustrated by Cruikshank—which used to lie bo 
eagerly inquired after-are now seldom asked for, and 
when sales are effected they are at much reduced prices 
to what was formerly received. 

Large-paper copies are also a drug in the market. They 
have been a little overdono, and book-collectors have got 
tired of them. 

LEEDS. 

Although at this time of the year the second-hand trade 
is usually considered dull, owing to the approaching 
holidays, in reality it is less affected through this cause 
than by the more formidable and Increasing one of ob¬ 
taining valuable second-hand books in fine library con¬ 
dition. This is the real difficulty the second-hand bookseller 
lias to contend with nowadays, and is at the bottom of 
much grumbling about bail trade. If it could be removed, 
the halcyon days would return once more, because the 
demand for books of this class is as great as ever, and 
prices have an upward teudency. Let me here state, 
however, that for inferior copies of good books there is 
very little demand. 

No sale of any importance has taken place for some 
time, and, as a rule, the books which have come into tho 
market of late w ere only poor, and call for no particular 
mention. 

No one who takes an interest in old books can have 
failed to notice the change that has slowly crept over the 
second-hand trade everywhere of lato. The big, ponderous 
county histories and “Gallery”’ books of the early and 
middle part of the century are no longer in vogue, and the 
same may be said of the large-paper edition craze. As for 
the rest, with one or two exceptions, what have come to bo 
known as “Collectors’ Books’’ stand much in the same 
position as heretofore, and are keenly sought after. There 
is also a steady demand for good library editions of 
standard authors. In conclusion, let me say that, in syite 
of tho cycling craze, which almost paralysed trade during 
the summer, and other drawbacks, the year now drawing 
to a close has not been a bad one. 

DERBY. 

There is not much local trade to bo done from now until 
well after the Now Year, as the field must be resigned to tho 
gift-book and the new trade, which nourishes almost alone. 
Not only is it impossible to sell second-hand books at 
Christmas time (except to tho hardened bookworm), but it is 
difficult to sell a now book in a second-hand shop, eo greatly 
do the surroundings strike the eye of a Christmas book- 
buyer, who will discern a scratch of microscopic propor¬ 
tions on the bottom edge of a thoroughly new book (the 
edge which would never, in ordinary course, be looked at). 

Export business during tho present year has exceeded 
that accomplished during tho past three years, and is now 
steadily improving. 

In thecasoof books published simultaneously in. England 
and Araorica, tho Amerioan collector prefers the edition 
issued in England, and will go to the extra expense of 
postage, &c., to secure it. This is sagacious on his part, 
for we have had books which were bound in the Status, and 
can sympathise with his antipathy to home-made volumes. 

The state of the second-haud book trade,notwithstanding 
the perennial grumbler, has been distinctly favourable 
during 189(1, and promises to hold ground. For good items 
are saleable at excellent prices to collectors, who increase 
and multiply, and who, when specially confining their 
efforts to one particular hobby, are the old booksellers' most 
profitable patrons. 

DUBLIN. 


The York second-hand book trade has been very bad of 
late years, and the present year is no exception. 

There is no demand for general literature, readers getting 
what they want from tho public free library. 

Divinity is also at a discount since clergymen have taken 
to bicycling, cncket, lawn tennis, and other outdoor 
pursuits. 

High - class scientific works, local archreology, and 
sporting books will always command a sale ; but the 
supply of this class of books is very scanty, owing to the 
fact that executors send all valuable libraries to the 
London sale-ro^ms. We have had no good book auction 
for the last seven years. 

The recent death of Canon Raino, the famous antiquary, 
and our greatest book-hunter, will cause a further depres¬ 
sion in tho York market. 

Altogether the prospect looks extremely gloomy, and otir 
second-hand booksellers have but a poor chance of being 
blest with a merry Christmas. 

DUNDEE. 

The second-hand book trade here is in a very languid 
condition, and has been so for some time back. There is 
not the same desire as formerly to possess copies of scarce 


Things are and have been for a long time ex tremely dull, 
and the outlook is of a disheartening nature. The old 
book-buyers of twenty, ten, and even five years ago seem 
to have suddenly vanished, and the new generation 
springing up in their stead care little or nothing for tho 
good old standard editions of popular authors, and want 
only the cheap and gaudily covered volumes now being 
issued, which they can obtain at drapery establishments in 
this city at discounts which no legitimate trader could 
afford. 

In vain we now offer old, well-bound sets of Shakespeare’, 
Dickens, Scott, Byron, Strickland’s Queons, Alison’s 
Earope, &c., &c. Of course, there is still some sort of a 
demand for works of local interest and for school and 
college text-books, but a second-hand bookseller can rarely 
get a sufficient supply of this class of literature. No doubt 
the political agitation of recent years and tho presmt 
unsettled state of things have much to do with tho 
matter. The situation may be summed up in the words 
of one of the oldest and best known members of the trade 
hero, viz., “ The old book trade is dead in Irclaud.’* In 
the opinion of the writer it would require more than, 
human efforts to revive it. 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 

Dubois’ Timbuctoo and Soxoiiois. 

South Hampstead : Dec. o. 

Your reviewer says he wrote Songhois instead 
■of Sony luiy “merely out of courtesy.” It mi "lit, 
perhaps, have been as well had he pleaded the 
same excuse for adopting M. Dubois’ views ou¬ 
tlie Egyptian origin and language of these 
natives of West Sudan. He quotes and 
italicises the traveller’s statement that “ their 
speech is totally different from the numerous 
Sudanese dialects, and its roots are those of 
the languages of the Nile.” What languages 
of the Nile ? In this region there are many 
scores, and surely we are not expected to believe 
that by some eclectic process the Sough ay 
selected their roots from all of them. But the 
contention is thut they came from Egypt, which 
narrows the issue to one —the Old Egyptian, with 
its modern Koptic representative; Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic not being here in question. Now, 
Egyptian is a member of the Hamitic linguistic 
family, to which also belongs the speech of the 
Saharan Tuaregs, who have long been in the 
closest contact with the Soughay people. Hence 
if the Songhuy roots are Hamitic, as is inferred, 
they might just as well have been taken from 
the neighbouring Tuareg, without the trouble of 
bringing them all the way from Egypt. But 
the Soughay roots are not Hamitic, and on this 
point I am, as your reviewer politely puts it, 

“ cocksure.” Or is ho prepared to show that 
they are ? If ho does, I shall have no more to 
say on the subject, and will meantime leave the 
linguistic argument at this point. 

Again, he quotes and accepts M. Dubois’ 
statement that “their physical type owns 
nothing in common with that of tho West 
African Negro. . . . Among children the skin 
is less profoundly black than . . . [that] of 
infant Negroes. They seem to be deeply 
bronzed children of the race of Shorn rather 
than of Ham,” that is, no longer Egyptian 
Hamites, but sprung from some not mentioned 
branch of the Semitic family ! How is this r 
It need scarcely be pointed out that the Semites, 
mainly Jews aud Arabs, are comparatively late 
intruders in Egypt, which during the historic 
period had been occupied almost exclusively by 
Hamites till about 200 B.C. 

But about the Soughay, their origin, history, 
and physical type, much more is known than 
your reviewer has been able to glean from 
M. Dubois’ work. For the early writers, Arab 
and Berber, they are “Negroes” pure and 
simple, whose originul home is located about 
the towns of Tindirma and Dire, on tho banks 
of the Niger; and Timbuctoo itself, properly 
Tnmbntn, is a Soughay word. “ Negri ” is 
the term applied to them by Leo Africanus 
(vi. 2), and if I have called them “Negroid” 
it is because in later times their type has 
been modified by Muroccan (Berber and Arab) 
intermingling (Barth, iv., p. 627). Hence the 
mixed Negro aud Cuucasic physical characters 
•quoted by the reviewer from Dubois, who, how¬ 
ever, admits that the children are “ black,” 
although in a less degree than that of “ infant 
Negroes.” This is precisely what we should 
expect, and is in complete accordance with the 
account elsewhere given by me of the Songhuy 
type (“fine Negroid type,” Africa i., p. 888; 
Kthnolo'iiI, p. 24o, &c.). 

I would remark in conclusion that for over 
1000 years the Soughay have been a powerful 
and numerous nation, even still numbering 
some 2,000,000 souls. Will anyone believe, 
on the faith of an easily explained “ tradition.” 
that such a people could have been transported 
across thousands of miles of sandy wastes, from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Niger, 
without an echo of such a stupendous event 


ever reaching the West till M. Dubois’ recent 
visit to Timbuctoo ? A. H. Keane. 

[The above letter opens up matters of con¬ 
troversy which cannot be Settled in the confined 
space of the Academy. Prof. Keane, I freely 
admit, is a chief authority on the distribution 
of the Negro races ; but the temptation of a 
chief authority always is to be pontifical and 
dogmatic. I never have understood, nor do I 
yet understand, how Prof. Keane has become 
so convinced of the origin of the Songhuy 
which he asserts in his books and repeats here. 
Very little can have been known with any 
certitude concerning them hitherto; aud I 
must still insist that M. Dubois is the first 
traveller of modern days to speak of them 
after a full and lengthy acquaintance with 
their hybrid descendants, their speech, their 
traditions, their architecture. But it has be¬ 
come plain that Prof. Keane’s quarrel is not 
with me, but with II. Dubois; aud with 
M. Dubois (whom he evidently has not yet 
read) I beg to leave him.—Youil REVIEWER.] 


Fairy-tale Nomenclature. 

London: Dec. 8. 

Will you grant me space to point out that 
Prebendary Jones, in his Prince Jinohoo, has 
unconsciously conveyed the name of his Queen 
from an earlier writer ? In the forties a witty 
little book was published by the Rev. Edward 
Paget, called The Huge of the Kntzekopfs, and 
in this story the mother of Prince Eigenwillig, 
the hero, was Queen Kisxhiinforwhateverhedid. 
Mr. Paget, Rector of Elford in Staffordshire, 
was author also of The Warden of Jlerhinylwlt. 
St. Anthotin's , and several other clever small 
books written mainly to help forward the 
cause of the “higher” party of the English 
Church. . E. H. 


BOOKS DECEIVED. 


KING them all round, the books that 
have been piled on our table in the 
past week are an interesting set. Nothing 
seems to be able to disturb the preponder¬ 
ance of Fiction. We have listed thirtv-live 
new books and editions under this head. 
Here it will be proper to mention Helen 
Mathers’s new book, The Juggler and Ilis 
Soul (Skeffington & Son); J farm Lisa, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay & Bird); The 
Hone}/ Spinner, by H. S. Merriman and 
S. G. Tnllontyre (a book of sketches and 
short stories); The Witch Finder, bv T. 
Pellatt (Smith, Elder); and, for lovers of 
red-hot romance, The Great White Queen, by 
William Le Queux (F. V. White & Co.). 
Among interesting reprints we have Jane 
Austen’s Emma, edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and illustrated with his usual taste 
and discernment by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
Mr. Dobson recalls tho circumstances 
under which Miss Austen’s masterpiece 
first saw the light. Whereas Sense and 
Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Mansfield 
Park (the first two of which have already 
been placed by Messrs. Macmillan in the 
same series) had been obscurely published, 
Emma was brought out by Mr. Murray. 
It was this book which the Prince Eegent 
asked might be inscribed to him, and we 
find Jane Austen writing to the Prince’s 
librarian, Mr. J. 8. Clarke, in a flutter: “ My 
greatest anxiety at present is that this fourth 
work should not disgrace what was good in 


the others.” Those who know the stories 
best are agreed that in Emma Mias Austen’s 
powers are seen at their ripest and best. 
Messrs. Constable’s reprint of the Waverley 
Novels in forty-eight volumes is now com¬ 
pleted, the last volume containing Tht 
Surgeon's Daughter. A curious output of the 
week is a couple of volumes devoted to the 
early writings of Eichard Jefferies, and edited 
by Miss Grace Toplis. The first, entided 
The Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies, contains 
stories which Jefferies contributed as a youth 
to the North Wilts Herald. That these ' 
efforts will have an interest for enthusiastic 
Jefferiesian (the word is not ours) students 
may be anticipated. The other volume of 
the pair is called Jefferies' Land, and consists 
of a history of Swindon and its environs. 
Both books are published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

Under Biography there are to be noted 
the Life and Letters of Sir Charles Halle 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), edited by members of 
his family, and The 1‘ersonal Life of Quit* 
Victoria (Ilodder & Stoughton), by Sarah 
Tooley. History gives us, in the same list, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century 
(Ilodder & Stoughton), the second volume \ 
of the interesting contributions to the history 
of English literature on which Dr. Bobertson 
Nieoll and Mr. Thomas J. Wise have colla¬ 
borated. Nearer tho domain of antiquities 
we have A History of the Ancient City of 
Chester, by George Lee Fenwick (Phillipson 
& Golder, Chester). 

Under Theology will bo fotind a work on 
The Influences of the Scottish Church i* 
Christendom (A. & C. Black), and The Gospel 
of St. Mark in the series of Books of the 
Bible which is being issued by Messrs. 
Constable. 

Science is the heading of six volumes, 
among them Mr. Edward B. Boulton’s 
study of Charles Darwin and the Theory of 
Natural Selection, in Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ^ 
Century Science Series; and, a very dif- ^ 
ferent work, The Effect of Maritime Conmani 
on Land Campaigns since Waterloo, by Major ' 
C. E. Callwell, B.A. (Blackwood). J 

Three important books of Travel will be ■ 
found in our list, Mr. Harry de Windts 
work, The New Siberia (Chapman & Hall;, 
being perhaps the most remarkable on a 
first glance. 

Books classed as Art, Poetry, and Belles 
Lettres include several volumes of verse, 
a metrical version of the Book of Job, and 
the fifth volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s 
English Prose (Macmillans), being studies 
and selections of the best prose writings of 
this century. 


In tho following list of books which we 
have received, prices are given wherever 
they have been notified to us. 

FICTION. 

A Doubtful Loss. By Norman R. Byers. Digby, Lcd£ 
& Co. 3s. 6cl. 

A Tale of the Thames. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 

Sands & Co. 6s. 

A PfiocToa’s Wooing. By Alan St. Aubyn. F. V. Wkru 
& Co. 

Tn« Juggler and the Soul. By Helen Mathers. Skef* 
flngton & Son. 3s. 6d. 

Marm Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Gay & Bird, k* 
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Tan Money Spinitbr. By H. S. Merriman and S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 

Gvfen iKD Gwladys. By William Rees. Elliot Stock. 
When Ch^blej the Fust was King. By J. S. Fletcher. 

Sixth edition. Gay Sc Bird. 3s. 6d. 

Inmates of the Mansion. By Joseph Ashton. Digby, 

Long & Co. 2s. 0d. 

Across the Zodivc. By Edwin PaHander. Digby, Long 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 

Thb Quest of the Golden Purl. By J. R. Hutchinson. 
Ward & Downey. 

Emma. By Jane Austen. New edition. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Th* Bloom of Faded Ykars. By Walmer Downe. James 
M’Kelvie Sc Sons (Greenock). 

The Rudiness of the Honourable Mr. Leatherhkad. 

By Gordon Seymour. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Those Children. By Curtis Yorke. F. V. White Sc Co. 
The Witch Finder. By T. Pellatt. Smith, Elder & Co. 
3s. 0d. 

The Great White Queen. By William le Queux. F. Y. 
White <ft Co. 

A Widow Well Left. By R. MaDifold-Craig. The Rox- 
burghe Press. 6d. 

Takers of the Sea. From the French by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Sampson Low. 0s. 

The Home for Failures. By Lady Violet Greville. 
Hutchinson Sc Co. 3s. 0d. 

Ix Oor Kailyard. By W. G. Tarbet. J. W. Arrowsmith. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gleaming Dawx. By James Baker. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Idylls ix Drab. By William D. Howells. David Douglas 
(Edinburgh). Is. 

Of the Dekpf.st Dye. By Colonel Cuthbert Larking. 
Hurst Sc Blackett. 

The Vagaries of Love. By F. H. Hudson. Digby, Long 
& Co. Is. 0d. 

Hans Vax Doxdbb. By Charles Montague. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

A Mere Pug. By “Nemo.” Digby, Long Sc Co. 2s. 0d. 
Chix-Chix-Wa. By Charles Hannan. Archibald Con¬ 
stable & Co. 3s. Od. 

The Surgkok’s Daughter. (Waverley Novels, Voi. 48.) 

Archibald Constable St Co. Is. 0d. 

Dorothy Lucas. By Edgar D. C. Holland. Digby, Long 
Sc Co. 3s. 0d. 

'Twixt Cup axd Lip, See. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Digby, Long Sc Co. 3s. 6d. 

Ghostly Talks. By the Countess of Munster. Hutchinson 
Sc Co. 

Whkx the Birds bkgix to Sino. By Winifred Graham. 
C. Arthur Pearson. 

T. T. T. By Richard Jefferies. (From the North Wilts 
Herald , 1800-7.) Is. 

The Early Ficnox of Richard Jefferies. Edited by 
Grace Toplis. Simpkin, Marshall Sc Co. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Life axd Letters of Sir Charles Hali. 6. Edited by 
C. E. and Marie Halkh Smith, Elder Sc Co. 

Authors and Friexds. By Annie Fields. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Personal Life of Quern Victoria. By Sarah A. Tooley. 
Hodder Sc Stoughton. 6s. 

John Wolfgaxg. By Beauseant. Headley Brothers. Is. 
Literary Axecdotks of the Nixrtrkxth Century. 
Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas J. Wise. 
Hodder Sc Stoughton. 20s, 

Life of Charles Vickery Hawxixs. Hodder Sc Stoughton. 
5s. 

Indian Cup. By the Rev. T. R. Baldwin. Neville Bee- 
man, Ltd. 

Memoirs of Marshal Oudixot, Due dk Rkgqio. Com¬ 
piled by Gaston Stiegler. Henry Sc Co, Ltd. 17a. 

A History of the Axciext City op Chester. By George 
Lee Fenwick. Phillipson Sc Golder (Chester). 

Causes of the Maryland Revolution of 1689. By Francis 
E. Sparks (Johns Hopkins University Studies). 60 
cents. 

Two French Queens, and other Sketches. By Caroline 
Gearey. Digby, Long <fc Co. 0s. 

A History of the Church and Parish of St. Martin 
(Carfax), Oxford. By the Rev. Cartaret J. H. 
Fletcher, M.A. B. H. Blackwell (Oxford). 

Eabl Rogntald axd His Forebears. By Catherine S. 
Spence. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 0d. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Life in West London. By Arthnr Sherwell. Methuen 
A Co. 

The German Bogey. By Geo. W. Medley. Catsell & Co., 

Ltl. Od, 


German Social Democracy. Six lectures by Bertrand 
Russell, B.A. Longmans, Green Sc Co. 3s. 0d. 
Popular Fallacies Regarding Bimetallism. By Sir 
Robert P. Edgcumbe. Macmillan. 3s. fid. 

The Knowledge of Life. By H. J. Harald. Archibald 
Constable Sc Co. Os. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Work of the Church in London. Being the St. 

James’s lectures of 1898. John Murray. 

The Influence of the Scottish Chubch in Christen¬ 
dom. By Henry Cowan. 3s. Od. A. Sc C. Black. 

The Royal Priesthood and its Offering. By the Rev. 

G. H. Whitaker. Ward Sc Downey. Is. 0d. 

Loose Leaves from a Minister’s Manuscripts. By 
Samuel Wainwright, D.D. Simpkin, Marshall Sc Co. 
3s. Od. 

Saint Mark. (The Books of the Bible.) Archibald Con¬ 
stable Sc Co. Is. 

SCIENCE. 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selec¬ 
tion. (Century Science Series.) By Edward B. 
Poulton. Cassell Sc Co. 

The Natural History of the Marketable Marine 
Fishes of the British Islande. By J. T. Cunning¬ 
ham. Macmillan. 

The Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns 
Since Waterloo. By Major C. E. CaUwell, R.A. 
William Blackwood Sc Sons. 

The Zoological Record for 1896. Edited by D. 

Sharp, M.A. Gurney Sc Jackson, Paternoster Row. 
Catalogue des Bibliographies Geologises. Par Emm. 
de Margerie. 

The Story of the Chemical Elements. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M.A. George Newnes, Ltd. 

ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Christ the Redeemer. By Edward Gilbert. Illustrated. 
Hardy Sc Page. 

The Madonna and Child. By Edward Gilbert. Illus¬ 
trated. Hardy & Page. 

Ballads and Songs of Spain. By Leonard Williams. 
Digby, Long Sc Co. 3s. 0d. 

Songs or Love and Death. By Margaret Armour. Illus¬ 
trated and decorated by W. B. Macdougal. J. M. Dent 
Sc Co. 

English Pbosr. Vol. V.: Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
Henry Craik. Macmillan. 8s. 0d. 

Prickly Pear Blossoms. By W. H. C. Nation. Rox¬ 
burgh Press. 3s. Gd. 

L’Hivek kn Meditation. Par Saint-Georges de Bouhtflier. 

Edition du Mercure de France. 0 francs. 

The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. Gay A Bird. 
3s. Gd. 

The Pof.m or Job. Rendered into English metre by John 
Tattersall. Bernard Quaritch. 

Book of Chains. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

V krsks. By Lisa Wilson. Bliss, Sands <fc Co. 

The Enemies of Books. By William Blades. Elliot 
Stock. 

The History of a Soul. By Kathleen Behenna. Digby, 
Long Sc Co. 68. 

Songs and Ballads of Young Ireland. By Martin 
Macdermott. Downey Sc Co., Ltd. 2s. 0d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking. By Harold Ford, M.A. 
Elliot Stock. 

Boarding-House Reminiscences. By Juloc. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Whitaker’s Almanack. 1897. 

The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey. By H. 
Anthony Salmon^. Methuen & Co. 3s. 0d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The New Sibebia. By Harry de Windt. Chapman Sc 
Hall. 

Transcaucasia and Ararat. By James Bryce. Macmil¬ 
lan. 8s. Od. 

Jbffbkik8’ Land. Edited by Grace Toplis. Simpkin, 
Marshall Sc Co. 

Climbing in the Dolomites. From the Italian of Leone 
Sinigaglia. T. Fiaher Unwin. 2 b. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The Up-to-Date Poceet Atlas and Gazetieee if the 
World. G. W. Bacon Sc Co., Ltd. 

Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Edited by Id 

Haines, M.A. bwnn SonneLschein Sc Co. 


BOOK BE VIEWS EEVIEWED. 


„ „ „ “ Mu. Crawford hns broken 

* Taqnisnrs,” , . 

by Marion Craw- new ground ... 7 says tllO 

(Macmillans) Speaker. “No one can dis¬ 
pute the power of the story, 
and it must tie admitted that its grim 
beginning is relieved by the brighter at¬ 
mosphere in which most of the subsequent 
scenes are laid.” Though the relation of 
the plot agaiust the heroine’s life reminds 
the Speaker of “ the most powerful passages- 
in the writings of Wilkie Collins,” it is 
rather sorry to find “ so delightful a writer 
as Mr. Crawford meddling at all with 
materials of this kind.” Tho Athenaeum 
finds the strain upon its imaginative credence' 
rather too severe for perfect enjoyment, 
praises the characterisation of the heroine, 
but regrets to see her mixed up with the 
more or less stock figures labelled Bosio,. 
Gianluca and Taquisara. Mr. Crawford’s' 
return to presentments of Italian life is 
regarded by tho Morning Post with satis¬ 
faction: “lie is more at his ease in this 
subtle atmosphere.” The story is “full of 
clover characterisation and delicate analysis 
. . . the plot is conceived on the lines of a 
mediaeval tragedy.” In the developments 
of Della Spina’s passion, however, “ much 
that is meant to be pathetic does not ring 
absolutely true.” According to the Laity 
News the tragic incidents are related “ with 
extraordinary vividness and with a minute¬ 
ness that holds the reader’s attention . . . to- 
the end.” “In an age when so much that 
is trivial or unsavoury is the subject of 
fiction,” it concludes, “ it is a refreshment 
. . . to meet with a romance so fine as a 
work of art and so large and generous in 
aim.” The Pall Mall praises its “ clever 
characterisation and delicate drawings,” but 
Mr. Crawford “ might just as well have, 
made two stories of it.” 


To the consideration of Father 
* G.mpoTdeJ 116 Gerard’s book the Spectator 
PI °Gcrard i3 s j° hn ^ ovo ^ es an article of nearly 
(Osgood.*) ' three columns. His reasons 
for doubting the received ver¬ 
sion it sums up as (1) the inherent im¬ 
probabilities and inconsistencies of tljo- 
“ True and Perfect Belation ” issued by 
authority, and (2) the obvious fact that 
“ tho compilers of the narrative had no 
scruple as to perverting the truth to suit, 
their purposes.” On the whole, it con¬ 
cludes that the author “ has succeeded . . . 
in creating a strong case of suspicion that 
the Government nursed, if they did not 
originate, whatever conspiracy there was.” 
In default of an answer from Father Gerard 
to his own question, tho writer reconstructs 
the drama, with Cecil playing the lend, and 
having Percy, Catesby, and Tresham for his 
accomplices. But, then, how came the 
agents provocateurs to lend themselves so con¬ 
veniently to their own destruction ? it asks ; 
and the difficulty is set forth at length in 
the British Beriew. A writer in the Pall 
Mall admits that the Plot was “ the most 
chuckle-headed, open-hearted hit of villainy 
that ever did credit to our unsophisticated 
national character. 
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NOTICE. 

~N response to complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining this paper, we now publish a LIST OF AGENTS from whom 
_ “THE ACADEMY” may be obtained. Arrangements are now in progress for extending the country agencies, and a more 
complete list of these will be published shortly. 


LONDON. 

Wholesale. 

Mssskb. W. H. 8MITH A SONS, Strand 
, CASSRL & LAMB, Salisbury Square 
,, DAWSON A SON, Bream's Buildings 
„ KENT A CO., Paternoster Row 
tt KINGSBURY A CO., Racquet Court, E.O. 

„ MARLBOROUGH A CO., Old Bailey, E.C. 

, H. MARSHAL'* A SONS,Temple Avenue, London 
„ SI MI’KIN, MARSHALL A CO., Stationers’ Hall 
Court 

Mu. GEORGE VICKERS, Strand 

Mb. II. WILLIAMS A CO., IS, Old Bailey, E.C. 

Mr. TERRY A CO., Hatton Garden 

Mr. E. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 

Mr. POULTKR, Temple 

Messrs. COWIE A CO., 17, Gresham Street, E.C. 

„ FARRINGTON & CO., St. Bride Street 
,, RTCKIE A CO., Red Lion Court 
Mr. ROGERS, 32, Portland Street, Soho 
Messrs. STECKERT A CO., Star Yard, W.C. 

Mr. B. F. STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar Square 
LONDON and SUBURBAN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, 
Bouverie Street 
Mb. WALTERS, Bell Yard 

London, E.O. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Liverpool Street 
Station (Main Line) 

„ „ Book Stall, Cannon Street 

,, ,, „ Ludgato Hill Station 

Mr. BLENKIN3, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane 
Mr. SMITH, 14, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane 
Mr. MANNERS, 58, Fetter Lano 

Mr. KELLY, 2, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mr. WALKER, Mitre Court, Temple 
Mb. JENKINSON, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street 
Mr WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill 
Mr. C' >LE, 97, Queeu Street, Cho.ipside 
Mr. BERRY, Cnllum Street, Fonchureh Street 
Mr. 8TYLES, Fishmonger Alloy, Fenchurch Street 
Mr. ABBOTT, 32, Eastcheap 
Mb. ATKINSON, London Bridge 
Messrs. W. H. EVERETT A SON, Royal Exchange 
Mr. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mr. BLAIR, Royal Exchange 
Mr. DAVIES, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill 
Messrs. LEATHWAITE A SIMMON8, 1, Pope’s Head 
Alley, Cornhill 

Mr. R. GRAVATT, King Street, Cheapside 
Mr. OWEN, 35, Little Britain 
Mr. RALPH, 67, Little Britain 

London, W.O. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book.StallB, Euston (Express side) 
„ „ „ King’s Cross, G.N.R. 

„ „ „ St. Pancras, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Charing Cross 

Mr. WOOD, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Mr. BUN DOCK, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane 
Mr. PERKS, 41, St. Martin’s Lane 

London, S.W. 

Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stalls, Waterloo Station 

(Main Line) 

*» » >» (Loop Line) 

,» m „ Richmond 

Mr. BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes Square 
Messrs. RASTALL A SON, Eccleston Street, coruor of 
Ebury Street 

Mr. LOVELL, 149, Fulham Road 

Mb. NEWBURY, 190, Fulham Road 

Mr. H. S. EDWARDS, 303, Fulham Road 

Messrs. H. SPORNE A SON, 270, Fulbam Road 

Miss LANGLEY, 691, King’s Road 

Mr. ST >NE, 510, King’s Road 

Mr. J. SUTTON, G9, Cheyno Walk, Chelsea 

Mr. CHANNON, 82, Brompton Road 

Mr. MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Road 

London, S.E. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, London Bridge 
Station (Main, S.E.R.) 

London, W, 

Messrs. SMITH A SON, Paddington Station 

Messrs. SMTTH A SON’S Book Stall, Kensington 

Mb. ANDREWS, 1, Bridge Street, Hammersmith 

M r. K ETTON, 70, North End Road, West Kensington Station 

Messrs. HOBBINS & CO., 151, Earl’s Court Road 

Mb. BATES, 2, Station Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 

Mb. HALL, 17, Bute Street, West Kensington Station 

PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 

Bath. 

Msssns. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, MM. R. 

„ „ „ Ci.W.R. 

Birmingham. 

Musses. SMITH 4 SON’3 Book Stull, G.W.R. 

.. „ „ LSM.il. 

Bristol. 

Mf.sbbs. SMITH i SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 


Brighton. 

Mbsbr*. SMITH * SON’S Book Stall 

Bradford. 

Misses. SMITH 4 SON'S Book Stall, Mid.B. 

Carlisle. 

Mr. STEWART. 3fi, Botchergate, and English Street 
Messrs. MUIR A CO.. English Street 
Messrs. CHAS. THURNHAM A SON, English Street 
Messrs. MENZIES, Railway Station 

Cheltenham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stoll, G.W.R. 

Chester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Mid.B. 

Cambridge 

Musses. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. DEIGUTON, BELL & CO.. Booksellers 

Croydon. 

Misses. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 

Exeter. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Queen Street 

Gloucester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

Ipswich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Jarrow. 

Messrs. ROBINSON A CO., Ormond Street 

Liverpool. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Castle St. (Wholesale) 
„ „ ,, Lime Street 

». „ „ Exchange 

„ „ „ Central 

Leeds. 

Mb8hbs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Wellington Street 
„ H „ Central 

Leicester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book StaU, Mid. R. 

Manchester. 

Messes. SMITH A SON’S Depot (Wholesale) 

,, ,, Book Stall, Exchange Ry.Station 

„ „ „ Loudon Rd., L. A N, 

W. R. Station. 

„ „ „ ditto, M.S. A L.R. 

Station 

„ „ ,, Central Ry. Station 

JOHN HEYWOOD (Wholesale Newsagent), Victoria 
(Wholesale) 

Malvern (Great). 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. C. G. ROSS, 35, Side, T>ean Street 
Mr. WATMOL’GH, 40, Newtrate St rest 
Mr. J. GOOHRANK. 2111, Westgate Hill 
Mr. ,1. A. DM LACY, 21sa, Westgate Road 
Mr. RENDER, Newgate Street 
Mr. MACEY, New Bridge Street 

Nottingham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Northwich 

Norwich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall,;Thorpe Station 

Oxford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. WILLIAMS A NORGATE, Booksellers 

Preston. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Peterborough. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall 

Portsmouth. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Plymouth. 

Messes. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall (Millbay) 

Reading. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Stafford. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Southampton, 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 

Southport. 

Mrssrb. SMITH & SON’S B .ok Stall, L. A Y.R. 

Shields (North). 

Mr. CLARKE. Nile Street 

Messrs. SMITH A SONS, Railway Station 


Shields (South). 

Mb. LA.W80N, Fowler Street 
Me. LEARMOUNT, 76, King Street 

Sheffield. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book StaU, Victoria Station 

Tunbridge Wells. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, S.E.R. 

Windsor. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book StaU, G.W.R. 

„ „ „ 8.W.B. 

Wimbledon. 

Messrs. SMITH A SONS Book StaU 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2, Dairy Road, Haym&rket 

Mr. W. G. B. ARCU8, 43, Broughton Street 

Mr. ELLIOTT, 26, Princes Street 

Mr. FAIRGR1EVE, 7 A 9, Cockbum Street 

Messrs. GRANT A SON, 107, Princes Street 

Mr. GARDNER, Dundas Street 

Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Antigua Street 

Messrs. KGITH A C'b, 68, Princess Street 

Mr. WM. KAY, 6, Bank Street 

Messrs. MOODIE BROS., 9, Antigua Street 

Miss MACK, 10, Clark Street 

Messrs. MENZIES A CD., Hanover Street (Wholesale) 

,, „ Waverley Station (two Stalls) 

„ „ Central Station (Caledoniau) 

Mr. MacPHAIL, 33, St. Andrew’s Square 

Mr. ROBINSON, 111, Leith Street 

Mr. F. M. SLOAN, 19, Broughton Street 

Mr. W. M. URQCHART, 46, Queen s Ferry Road 

Glasgow. 

Mr. BLYTHWOOD, Sauchiehall Street 
Me. WM. BARR (Wholesale), 15, Dumbarton Road 
„ ,, 62, Sauchiehall Street 

Mb. M. DICKINSON, 192, Sauchiehall Street 
Mr. GRAHAM (Wholesale), 103, Eglingtoa Street 
Mu. GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station.G.A S. W.R. 
„ „ „ Queen 8treet Station 

Mr. HIGG'NS, 13, Stobcross Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enoch’s Square 
Mr. KEARNEY, High Street 
Mr. HOOD, 229, Argyle Street 
Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 221, Argyle Street 
Messrs. MENZIES A CO. (VVholesale), 90, West Hill Street 
i» „ Central Station (two Stalls) 

Mr. MOORE, Charing Cross 

Mr. ROBERTSON, 142, Dumbarton Road 

Mr. STEWART, 187, George Street 

Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road 

Messes. WILSON A KING (VVholesale), 83, London Street 

Leith. 

Mb. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71, Elm Bow, Leith Walk 

Mr. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 49, Duke Street 

Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 

Mb. A. HARDIE, 8, Eastern Road 

Mr. C. HUNTicR, 79, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 

Messrs. JOHN NAYLOR A CO., 147, Great Junction Street 

Lockerbie. 

Messrs. MENZIES A CO, Railway Station 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. 

Messrs. EASON & SON, 40, Sackville Street 

AMERICA. 

New York. 

Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM A SONS 

Paris. 

Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224, Rue de Rivoli 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China, Ac. .... 


Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

£ 1. d 

£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 8 3 

0 16 3 

0 7 8 

O 8 10 

0 18 0 

o e o 

0 4 6 
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TO AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 

Blaisdell Self=Sharpening Pencil. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. 
Lasts twice as long. 


<§T What the Editors say :— 

“ TRUTH." 

Tlie latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead 
being mounted in a stick of tightly packed paper 
instead ol w.-od. The paper is laid on in layers, and 
, the advantage of the arrangement is that when the 
> point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer 
of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point 
‘ is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell ” pencil, 
and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
’ make a fortune out of it. 

“THE QUEEN.” 

What an improvement this is upon the old laborious 
’ process of pencil sharpening, and how much les9 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the 
lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 

Has the death day of the c-dar pencil arrived? 
It mar be so. At any rate, the Blaisdell stdf- 
- sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation. 

“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

i The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil ” is 
a remarkably smarr. contrivance. The lead is en¬ 
cased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when 
a fresh point is required. 

“THE LADY.” 

A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 
very promising invention, but anyone who becomes 
possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknow¬ 
ledge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. 
These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the 
end a new point appears. They are made in black, 
red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
’ of a trial. 

, “MORNING LEADER” (London). 

The erdinary black lead pencil in its wooden 
case, if of good quality, does not promise much 
scope to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a 
t real improvement ; but a clever American firm from 
Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that 
deserves popularity for its ingenuity, producing an 
ever sharpened pencil, always in working order. 

“THE EVENING NEWS AND 
POST ” (London). 

One of the latest inventions tint tend to make 
literary life better worth living. Penknives, blackened 
•' thumbs, and unparliamentary language wheu the 
point snaps short at an important moment are now 
at a discount. All that the writer or reporter has 
f to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on 
the pencil stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds 
like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, and 
a Iresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
, his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 
and is used like an ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an ordinary 
pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 

But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 
of the waste that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 
and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 
the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 
breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none of the 
crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 
does not readily break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 
great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 
point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true 
of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 

The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then 
all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and 
pull off a spiral of paper. The new point is then ready for use. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 
quality—the best; but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of 
hardness for writing or drawing. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 


From 2s. 6d. to Bs. 
RULERS of INDIA: The History of the 

Indian Empire in a carefully planned succession of 
Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I. In crown 8vo. 24 half-crown volumes. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN 

PEOPLES. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
Eighty-second Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


From 8s. 0d. to lOs. 6d.— continued . 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a 

complote Edition of his Works, edited from numerous 
MSS., with Introduction and Glossary, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. In 1 vol., 7s. fid. 

A STUDENT’S PASTIME. Being a Select 

Series of Articlos reprinted from Note* and Queries. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. net. 


From 12s. to 20s.— continued. 

SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 

SWIFT. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by HENRY CRAIK. 2 vols., 15s. 

HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. 

With Illustrations, and a chapter on Perspective br 
A. Macdonald. By R. 8t. J. TYRWHITT, M.A. 
Second Edition. 18s. 


JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard 

TEMPLE, Bart. 3s. Od. 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best 

English Writers, with Introductory Notices. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition. 3s. Od. each. 

Yol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Yol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

ADDISON. Selections from Papers in the 

Spectator. With Notes. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. Od. 

THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. 

With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. By F. T. 
PALGRAVE, M.A. Thirteenth Thousand. 4e. Od. 


BURKE. Select Works. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by E. J. PAYNE. M. A. I. THOUGHTS 
ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS; THE TWO 
SPEECHES ON AMERICA. Second Edition. 4s. r,d. 
II. REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU¬ 
TION. Second Edition. 5s. III. FOUR LETTERS 
ON THE PROPOSALS FOR PEACE WITH THE 
REGICIDE DIRECTORY OF FRANCE. Second 
Edition. 5s. 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN 

SEAMEN TO AMERICA. Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 
First Scrios. —HAWKINS —FROBI8HER—DRAKE. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


From Bs. 6d. to lOs. 6d. 

PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. 

Edited from the Original Editions, with Introduction, 
&c., by A. LANG, M.A. 6s. fid. 

BURNS. Selected Poems. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. LOGIE 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 6 s. 

WISE WORDS and QUAINT COUN¬ 
SELS of THOMAS FULLER. SelectedbyAUGUSTUS 
JESSOPP, D.D. 6s. 

Lord CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY 

WISDOM. Selections from his Letters and Characters. 
Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. fis. 

MILTON.-POEMS. Edited by R. C. 

BROWNE, M.A. In 2 vols. New Edition, Revised. 
6s. fid. 

WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHN - 

SON. Edited by G. BIRKBECK BULL, D.C.L. 7s. 8d. 

CHARACTERS and EPISODES of the 

GREAT REBELLION. Selections from Clarendon. 
Edited by G. BO YLE, M.A. 7s. fid. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURK, from the “ Ploughman’s Crede " to the “ Sbep- 
heardes Calender’* (a.d. 1304 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. Fifth Edition. 7s. fid. 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, 

MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES. Specimens of the 
Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, 
M.A. Second Edition. 7s. fid. 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 

ARTIST; a Popular Illustration of the Principles of 
Scientific Criticism. By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. 7s. fid. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of DANTE. 

By Dr. E. MOORE. 7s. fid. Oxford India Paper 
Edition, 9s. fid. Miniature Edition, 3 vols., in case, 
10s. fid. 

The TABLE TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by S. H. 
REYNOLDS, M.A. 8s. fid. 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA¬ 
TURE, from VILLON to HUGO. By G. SAINTSBURY. 
Second Edition. 9s. 

ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 

AGE.—YIRGIL. By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROMAN POET8 of the REPUBLIC. 

By W. T. SELLAR, M.A. Third Edition. 10s. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous 

Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 
In 3 vols., each 10s. fid. 

THE UTOPIA of SIR THOS. MORE. 

Edited by J. H. LUPfON, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


From 12s. to 20s. 


From 21s. upwards. 


ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS, 

translated into English, with Introduction, Margina! 
Analysis, Notes and Indices, by B. JOWETT, 1LA. 
2 vols., 21s. 

THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 

STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, 1789-1795. With Introductions, Notes, 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

THE GERMAN CLASSICS from the 

FOURTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Wish 
Biographical Notices, Translations into Modem 
German, and Notes. By F. MAX MULLER, M-A. 
2 vols., 21s. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERA¬ 
TURE. By WILHELM SCHERER. Translated fra 
the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. CONIBE4KL 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 2 voIb., 21a. Or, separ¬ 
ately, 10s. fid. each volume. 

LETTERS of PHILIP DORMER. 

Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his Godson and 
Successor. Edited from the Originals, with a Mean r 
of Lord Chesterfield, by the late EARL OF CAB- 
NARVON. Second Edition. With Appendix 
Additional Correspondence. 21s. 

THE WORKS of BISHOP BUTLER 

Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 2 toi-v, 
£1 8s. 

THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 

Piers the Plowman, in three Parallel Texts; toze'-b r 
with Richard the Redeless. By WILLIAM LANiv 
LAND (about 1362-1399 a.d.). Edited from name'on* 
Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by 
W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 2 vols., £1 lls. 6d. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from 

PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. From the trans¬ 
lation by B. JOWETT. M.A. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tions, by M. J. KNIGHT, 2 vols. 12s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON 

With the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edir^br 
G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L„ Pembroke Colietf? 
6 vols., £3 3s. 


THE ATTIC THEATRE, a Description of 

the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the 
Dramatic Performances at Athens. By A. E. HAIGH, 
M.A. 12s. fid. 

The TRAGIC DRAMA ofthe GREEKS. 

With Illustrations. By A. E. HAIGH, M.A. 12s. fid. 

STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN 

LEGEND. By JOHN RHYS. M.A. 12s. 6d. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Illustrative Notes, by S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A. 
12a. fid. 

ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 

AGE.—HORACE and the ELEGIAC POETS. By 
W. Y. SELLAR. With a Memoir of the Author by 
ANDREW LANG, M.A., and a Portrait. 14s. 


PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Trawl*:* 

into English, with Analyses and Introductions, tr 
B. JOWETT, M.A. Tnird Edition. 6 vols., £i ^ 
In half-morocco, £5. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Oxford India paper. Miniature edition*- 
Crown 8vo, single vols. 32mo, 

In case. 


Shakespeare... 

From lOs. fid. . 

.. 6 vols.. 

from 16-< 

Wordsworth... 

„ 108. fid. ., 

.. 6 

•» 

„ ifc. 

durns . 

„ 7s. 6d. ., 

.. 3 

»» 

„ Kb¬ 

oott . 

„ 7s. Od. .. 

.. 5 

»» 

it J**- 

Longfellow ... 

„ 7s. Od. . 

.. 6 

»» 

.. is*. 


Also cheaper editions, on ordinary paper, 3s. fid. euch. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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ADVENTURES of ROGER L’ESTRANGE. Edited by Dominick Aeschylus. Prometheus 

**** T U " UAUVU *rw*i***Mw VINCTUS. Edited by C. R. HAINES, M. A. (Upping- 

DALY. With Preface by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 0s. ham). With Introduction, Notes, Index, and Arch;eo- 

** A most lively record of adventure, full of discoveries, surprises, battles, sieges, sufferings, love-affairs, and logical Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
hairbreadth escapes."—' Tims. “ Everything that a modern adventure story should possess is here. There is even a *%**)m D * \ « raw W UTAimVO 

love interest so prettily developed and so entirely satisfactory that a hand of Stevenson or a Crockett might have set j JSEft (v.) XmII L XX WUWXICtfc* 

it down. Feuimore Cooper has written no more convincing account of the horrors of Indian torture and imprison - | FUL?” Conjuring, its History and Art. Illustrated 

ment. The style is the style cf Defoe with much of Defoe's simple charm."— Daily Chboniclk. j by PHIL MAY and others. 7s. 6d. 


“ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST PRESENTS OF THE YEAR.” I 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and Letters. By Julia, 

CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Hxvbt Ady). With 9 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

T " A fascinating volume.’*— Black aid White. “A complete and ample account.”— Times. u Full of interest, j 
•' pathos and insp-ration. The plates give a real value to the book."— Bookman. j 

-. j 

THE DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST, 18111812, with an 

Account of the Resurrection Men. By J. B. BAILEY, B.A., Librarian Roy. Coll. Surg. With 10 Facsimile*. 3s. 6d. 

“ An admirable study."— Scotsman. " The * Diary * itself is genuine and most curious,"— Times. ** A most 
interesting little book. Written with a nalret4 worthy of Pepys."—Lkvctt. 

SECOND EDITION, ready this day (pp. viii.-528), 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Copious Indexes. 

DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). By Oolonel P. H. 

DALBIAC, M.P. 

* (1) All quotations direct from Original Authors ; (2) the best editions invariably used ; (3) full references to “chapter 

and verse.’* 

" An improvement upon Bartlett’s and other weV-known works."— Times. "The fulness and accuracy of its I 
;' references makes it sofrthy of a place in every library where scholarship is valued ."— Scotsman. "A distinct 
advance on ad its predecessors."— Journal of Education. "Up-to-date and admirably explicit."— Pall Mall 
Gazette. __ 

“TOM JONES” FOR FAMILY READING. 

.... TOM JONES: the History of a Foundling. By Henry Fielding. 

*“■ Adapted for Family Reading by his Great-Granddaughter, J. E. M. FIELDING, fs. ** Miss J. E. M. Fielding 

has performed a useful service in preparing an expurgated edition of Tom Jones Fielding . is thus for i 

the first time made accessible to an important sac ion of the reading public."— Daily Chionicle. j 

-jf _ I 

THE FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS of HISTORY. By 

the late Rev. JOHN OWEN. 10s. 8d. A comparative 8tudy of JSschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus, The Book of 
Job, Goethe’s Faust, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso. 

THE ARMENIAN ACTS of APOLLONIUS, and other Monn- 

ments of Early Christianity. By F. C. CONY BE ARE, M.A. (Oxon.). Second Edition, with Appendix, 

^ 370 pages, 8vo, 6s. Giving in a succession of vivid pictures an insight into the practical working of \ 

Christianity during the first three centuries. 

“A REGULAR BOY’S BOOK/’ 

THE FARM in the KAROO: a Sketch of South African Life. 

By Mrs. CAREY-HOBSON. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

"Delightfully natural."— Daily Teligraph. "A regular boy's book, all about snakes, elephants, Hottentots, 
ostrich farming, baboons, and ether marcels of the Caps.”—S aturday Review. “ Excellent reading."— Literary 
Would. _ 

“ TALES FROM THE NORTH COUNTREE.” 

A BOOK of ENGLISH FAIRY TALES from the NORTH 

COUNTRY-. By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., M.A. Illustrated. Cloth extra, 2s. 

/ A CHRISTMAS CARD IN BOOKLET FORM. 

TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Vicar of 

St. Mary’s, Cambridge. The Power of Woman—Marriage as a Vocation — Motherhood—Woman's Work¬ 
woman as a Teacher — Woman’s Mission. In whi»e and gold, Is. 


BRADSHAW (Dr. JOHN) CONGO RD- 

| ANCE to the POEl’ICAL WORKS of MILTON, LL.D. 
12s. 6d. net. 

IDEMARR (J.) ADVENTURES in 

AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO (1838-MI. Map 
| and Plates. 6s. 

HARTMANN VON AUE. DEK ARMS 

HEINRICH. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
by J. G. ROBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D.. D Sc. 4s. Cd 

HINTON (0. H.) SCIENTIFIC 

ROMANCES. Seriee II. Ss. 

INDE X WICK (F. A., Q 0.) The KINO’S 

PEACE: Historical Sketoh of the English Law Courts. 
16 Plates. 4e. 6d. 

LANE (GEOFFREY) A SONG for the 

SEASON, and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 

LAYOOCK (F. U.) ECONOMICS and 

SOCIALISM: a Demonstration of the Cause and Cure 
| of Trade Depressions and National Poverty. 7s. 6d. 

I LEA (Dr. H. 0.) HI8T0RY of AURICU- 

LAR CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION in th<» 
I LATIN CHURCH. 3 vole., 46e. 

LILLIE (A ) The WORSHIP of SAT AN 

in MODERN FRANCE. 6«. 

Marx (KARL) REVOLUTION and 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION; or, Germany in 1818. 
2s. 6d. 

MORRIS (WM.) and BAX (E. B) 

SOCIALISM: its Growth and Outcome. 8econ 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SANDEMAN (O.) PROBLEMS of 

BIOLOGY. 6s. 

SANDYS (Dr. J. E.) FIRST GREEK 

READER and WRITER. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER (A) The ART of 

CONTROVERSY, and other Posthumous Essays. 
Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SIMOLIA (Baron) TWO QUEEN8 

(Carolina Matilda and M*bik AHTonrrrrx). Preface 
by Prof. MAX MULLER. ls.6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

STEPHEN (LESLIE) SOCIAL RIGHTS 

and DUTIES. 2 vols., 9s. 

STOUT (Prof. G. F) ANALYTIO 

PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vole., 21a. 

TEBB (W.) and VOLLUM (Ool. B. P, 

M.D.) PREMATURE BURIAL. 5e. 

WUNDT (Prof. W.) LECTURES on 

HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by 
Prof. J. E. CREIGHTON and Prof. E. B. T1TCHKNER. 
Cute. Second Edition. lOe. 6d. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTEO LIST MR ed Z R boo™° LDS 

OF _ 

Books suitable for Christmas Presents anu New Year Gifts. DEUCHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

Uniform green cloth binding, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE GREY MAN. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER and 

SOME COMMON MEN. Eleventh Edition. Illustrated. 

THE RAIDERS. Ninth Edition. 

THE LILAC SUN-BONNET. Sixth 

Edition. 

Also, 

MAD SIR UCHTRED. Fourth 

Edition. Paper, Is. Cd.; cloth, 2s. 

THE PLAY-ACTRESS. Fourth 

Edition. Paper, la. Cd.; cloth, 2s. 

______ | 

BY LOUIS BECKE. 

THE EBBING of the TIDE: South 

Se i Stories. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BY REEF and PALM. Paper, la. 6d.; 

cloth, 2s. 

BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 

A FIRST-FLEET FAMILY. Green 

cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BY MAY CROMMELIN. 

HALF ROUND the WORLD for a 

HUSBAND. In cloth. Os. 

BY F. REGINALD STATHAM. 

MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great 

Ruby Mine. Second Edition. In cloth, 8s. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

A WINNING HAZARD. Second 

Edition. Cloth, 6a. 

SILVIO BARTHOLI, Painter: a Story 

of Siena. By EMMA BENTLEY. Cloth, 6s. 

IN “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 

Paper, Is. 6d. each; cloth, 2a. each. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. By 

CONSTANCE COTTERELL. 

WHICH is ABSURD. By Cosmo 

HAMILTON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SUNLESS HEART.” 

THE DUCE FAMILY. By Edith 

JOHNSTONE. Cloth, 2s. 

CAT and BIRD STORIES, from 

the Spectator. Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY. Cloth, gilt top, 5a. 

“Very interesting and diverting.”— Olobe. 

“ An attractive and amusing book.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

A Companion Volume to the above. 

DOG STORIES, from the “ Spectator.” 

Second Edition. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
THE LIFE of GORDON. By 

DEMETRIUS 0. BOULGER, Author of “The History 
ofCmuft,”Ac. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demysvo, 
2 vo's., cloth, 2is. 

AUTHORS and FRIENDS. By Annie 

FIELDS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“JUBILEE” EDITION OF 

THE LIFE of RICHARD CO BDEN. 

By Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. Front Portrait. 
2 vols., cloth, 7s. 

RICHARD COBDEN and the JUBI- 

l.EE OF FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. 
LEONARD COURTNEY. HENRY DUNCKLEY, arid 
others. Introduction by RICHARD GJWING. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of SCOTLAND for the 

; YOUNG. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 
Revised and reprinted in larger type. Cloth, 6a. 

EARL ROGNVALD and HIS FORE- 

BEARS ; or, Glimpses of Life in the Early Norse Times 
in Orkney and Shetland. By CATHERINE STAFFORD 
SPENCE. Cloth, 3a. 6d. net. 

THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA, 

and other Historical Studies. By MARTIN A. S. 
HUME. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illus¬ 
trated, 12a. 

Also, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 12a. 

THE STORY of the NATIONS. Each 

with Illustrations, Maps, and Index. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. Over Forty Volumes. 

RECENTLY ADDED. 

BOHEMIA. THE BALKANS. 

The New Illustrated Catalogue of the Series is now ready, 
and will be sent post-free on application. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. Each 

Illustrated, post 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, floral 
edges, price 2s. Od. TWENTY VOLUMES. Prospectus 
on application. 

“ Happy children who are to own books os pretty and 
portableas this is .”—Saturday Review. 

A BOOK FOR BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 

HIS FIRST YEAR at SCHOOL. By 

ALFRED WEST. Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s, 

“ la worth any bay’s while to read.”—Li terarp World. 

A GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

SCHOOL in FAIRYLAND. By E. H. 

STRAIN, Author of “ A Man’s Foes.” Illustrated by 
Leslie Brooke. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The book is simply and pleasantly written, and will 
command readers among the oid as well aa among the 
young.’— Scotsman. 

FAIRY TALES from FINLAND. 

Translated by ELLA R. CHRISTIE from the Swedish 
of ZACK TO PE LI US. Six Illustrations by Ada 
Holland. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for 1896-97 is Now 
Ready and u ill le sent post free on application. 

LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


All charmingly Illustrated. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 

Vol. IL, now ready. 

THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR in 

t. e NORTH. By Colonel T. THORNTON, of Tboru- 
ville Royal. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, 
Coloured Plates by G Lodge, and other lliustratioN-. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. ; also a limited 
Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 

Vol. I., now ready. 

THE LIFE of a FOX and the DIARY 

of a HUNTSMAN. By THOMAS SMITH, Master J 
the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With tie 
Original Illustrations by the Author, and 6 Co'onred 
Plates by G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely hour.!, 
15s. ; also a limited Large-Paper Edition, with rlaus os 
Japanese vellum, £1 2s. net. 

PRESENTATION EDITION OF DEAN HOLE'S 
FAMOUS WORK. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 

Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of R.*che*-:-er. 
With 4 Beautiful Coloured Plates by II G. Moon. alI 
Illustrations in Black and White by G. S. Elg od, S.l. 
Handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE PLANT LORE and GARDEN 

CRAFT of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Cane- 
ElLACOMBE, Author of “In a Glcnce>ter?liL*t 
Garden.” With 80 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
10a. 6d. 

MR. CHURTON COLLINS’S NEW BOOK. 

A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 

POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, b? 
J. CHURTON COLLINS. Handsomely bound, ciowi. 
8vo, 7a. 6d. _ 

NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

HENRI ROCHEFORT’S ADVEN 

TURES of MY LIFE. Second Edition. 2 vola., large 
crown 8vo, 25s. 

FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of 

INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. POLLOK, Author of “Spur, 
in Burma.” Illustrated by A. C. Corbould. Desij 
8vo, I6s. 

JXAILY TELEGRAPH .—“An exciting and delicti fd 
book of sport. Certainly it is among the beat books ol 
kind ever published, both in material and treatment.” 

IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: 

a Record of Sport and Travel. By S. J. STONE, lit* 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Western Cm.’.?, 
North-West Provinces of India. With 16 Fu’J-psg* 
Illustrations by Charles Whjmper. Demy Svo, 16*. 
DAI Li CHROI* ICLE. —“ Of all the works on ladiii 
sport which come to us one year with another this is the 
handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly interesting. ” 

HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study is 

Heredity. By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, Aalfi 
of “Animal Life aud Intelligence." Baaed on 
Author's “Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-aj. Demy svo, 15s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“Full of interest to tha; 
wide oircle of readers to whom animate nature 
inexhaustible attraction. There is hardly a page in tU 
whole work which will not repay careful perusal." 

WAGNER’S HEROINES: Brunhilda, 

Senta, Isolds. By CONSTANCE MAUD. Illas-ran-l 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 5 s. 

WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 

Lohengrin, Parsifal, Hans Sachs. Bv CONST tN 1 E 
MAUD. Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. Handsnadj 
bound, 5s.__ 

NEW NOVELS. 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By 

ALICE SPINNER, Author of “A Study in Colour.' 
Ac. 6s. 

INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s 

SC J TSMAN.—* ‘ An admirably written book.” 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Si- 
New York : 70, Fifth Avenue. 
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Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net 

STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. 

By HENItY HOLIDAY. 

With a Colitired Reproduction of the Drawing for “ The Creation,” 20 Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text, from Designs by 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones, W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 


Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 

By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. 

DAILY XE WS.—** All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his memory—and who do not?—will welcome this biography of him by so competent and impartial a writer and 
Critic as Mr. John George Marks.It is memoir and autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. 

By CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 

MR. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers:— 114 In all the tales I think it most interesting and instructive ; in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful also Mr. Grant 

mast have been a delightful man.” __ 

HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

JANE AUSTEN’S EMMA. 

With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

In cloth elegant, gilt edges, f.s. ; in plain cloth, uncut edj.es, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—" It is furnished with an introduction, writton in his noatest literary manner, by Mr. Austin Dobson, and is cleverly illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson.” 


:i! 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. Miniature Edition. 12 vols., in box, 2ls. 


WESTWARD HO! 

Printed in red and black, in 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 

An Edition de Luxe, with 20 Full-page and other Illustrations by Gaarles E. Brjck. 


c:P :i 


CRANFORD SERIES-NEW VOLUMES. 

l “ Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, UDeut edges, 6s. each. 

UJTOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. With 80 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** The most acceptable gift-book that any British boy could wish for.” 

THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

*T?J**. Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. Also a limited Edition on super-royal Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 

* 42s net. (260 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 

u S'-*’" ACADEMY. - 44 A book illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell is always a possession t® be prize!. Mr. Pennell is the ideal illustrator of a work descriptive of scenery ; he supplier 
*o unobtrusive yet alluring a pictorial commentary. His little sketches and notes of places, infinitely light and graceful, occur in the text so happily.” 




CATHEDRAL CITIES: TORE, LINCOLN, and BEVERLEY, 

)/v ;‘ Drawn and Etched by ROBERT FARREN. With au Introduction by the late 

Professor E. A. FREEMAN, D C.L. Seventy-five copies, proofs in folio, half- 
... -j-rr RoxOurgh, j bo 6s. net. 200 colombier 4to, handsomely bouud in cloth, iil 12s 6d. 

LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. S. 

(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, including 
Etchings by Robert Farren. 4to, 21s. net. 

D ^ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate sketch 
of the civilian’s daily life and duties.” 

• , SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, 

T 'A Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the UDiversity of Oxford. 

With 30 Plates and 67 Engravings in the Text. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

* * . . TIMES. — 44 Within its limits the book is excellent, and to every student not only of 

' Greek art, but of Greek ideas, it will be found valuable ami suggestive.” 

' BY THE EDITOR OF THE 44 SCOTSMAN.” 

Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

!•••'■ AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of Newspaper 

- - Work. By CHARLES A. COOPER. 

ATHENAEUM —The most interesting chapters, naturally enough, are those devoted 
\ ;o the famous journal which, under Mr. Cooper’s auspices, has attained an even greater 
; nrosperity than under his redoubtable predecessor Russel. Indeed, they aro so goo<l that 
t is to be wished Mr. Cooper would write a history of the 4 Scotsman.’ ” 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New Volumes. 

‘ , } Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). 

' Pott Hvo, 2s. tJd. each. 

G&inESIS— rXODUS- JUDGES-KINGS-BIBLICAL IDYLLS : 

containing Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 
r - TIMES.—*’ The re-arrangement adopted will undoubtedly assist an intelligently study 

. *of saci e(l literature.” 

f ^ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW STARTS in LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 

v ’ Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. Od. net. 

, - ?OUR CHILDREN in PROSE and VERSE. By W. Trego 

* i WEBB, Author of 44 Indian Lyrics,” “Select Epigrams from Martial for English 

r ‘\y Readers.” 

, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 28s. 

\ TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, 

,$ F.R.S., V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, re-written and greatly en- 

^ larged, by HENRY LOUIS, M.A., Professor of Mining, Durham College of Science. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE YOKE of EMPIRE. Sketches of the Queen’s Prime 

Ministers. By REGINALD 13. BRETT. With Photogravure Portraits of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone. 

Fourth Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on the ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT: being Notes of a 

Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1870. By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” Jcc. With Engraving and Coloured Map. Extra cruwu avo, 
8s. Od. net. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 

By bir ROBERT EDG0UMBE. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. net. 

RICH and POOR. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 

TIMES.—” The book, though brief, is very thorouga, and deals witu most of the tiiffl- 

cukies of ordinary oc cu rrence.” _ 

READY ON THE 22nd. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 417. -JANUARY.-Price Is. 

THE SECRET of ST. FLOREL. Chapters | NOT MADE in GERMANY. 

XXVII -XXX. 

NOVELS of IRISH LIFE. 

MR. CHARLES LAMB of the INDIA 
HOUSE. I 

Illustrated.—Price 1 b. bl. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 

NELSON in the BATTLE of the NILE. By Ai.ru ed T. Minis, U.S.N. 

NAPOLEON'S INTEREST in the BATTLE of NEW ORLEANS. By W. H. Roboits. 
Continuation of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S New Story, “ A ROSE of YESTERDAY.’ 

Illustrated.—Price 1«. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 

DANNY and the “MAJOR.” By (Ie.tucds P. Gueblb. 

MIRRORS of AIR. By Tt'DOB .Tf.sk*. 

MASTER SKYLARK. Chapters VIII.-XI. By Joa.s Behsett 


CATULLUS and his FRIENDS. 

A CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. 
JUANITA’S REVENGE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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BLACKIE & SON’S two new nov els. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. the luckiest man in the world. 

____ By MARY ALBERT, Author of “ Delia's Story." "i 

BY G A HENTY Hidden Terror,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. With 12 Page Illnstra- THE GREAT BEOKLESWAITHE 

tiona bv Wal Paget. Crown 8vo doth elegant, olivine edges, Os. MYSTERY AND HOW IT WAS SOLVED. Rejna 

‘‘Mr. Heuty’a admirers—and they are many—will accord a hearty welcome to the volume entitled ‘At Agincourt.’” by the »«* who Solved it. By HENRY HaKM-LS. 

Athmaun. Author of ‘‘Eagle Joe,” “Hi* Angel,” Ac. C.-w: 

WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord svo, 3». ea._ 

olnme»lge, S «l th American Wnter8 ' WitU 12 Pl<ie rllu8tnltions b y W ’ H ’ Mar << ot * on ’ Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. LondoI1 . Mxbssall, Ountror, Kmtt A Co., L- 

“It is a spirited narrative, giving glimpses of many lands, and it holds the reader fascinated to the last page.’* NOW READY. 

ON the IRRAWADDY: a Story of the First Burmese War. Withs SLSions n ^. t SS£Sf B ir'? g ?. K 1 £? A y 

by W. H. Overeud. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6e. Written by his’Niece, GEORGIAN A M. 8TISTEI', 

“ Altogether this is a capital story, and the descriptions of the Burmese cities and scenery are very good."— Tim**. „bb the authority and approval of the Barton fnn_i, 

THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. With 6 Illus- the < 

trations by Simon H. Vedder. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. her uncle so completely that scarce a page is without s-t^s 

“The story of the Zulu and Boer wars presented in Mr. Henty’s best manner ."—St. Jamas's Gazette. pulsation of that fiery life whose record ha& now bee-v 

fitly written .”-Morning Leader. 

MR. HENTTS PREVIOUS BOOKS. “ Ihere have been few better romances ever written." 

_ _ Sketch. 

e 6s. each. Price 5fl. each. * 

w tw niWin* ORANGE and GREEN. H. S. Nichols, 3, Soho Square, and 62*, PiccsdCj, 

AVD,VoxT*n' BRAVEST of the BRAVE. London, W. 

NORTH* A FINAL RECKONING. --- ... ' , T~TZ Z ~ 

.ne JMJKLtt. ij^e 0 f BUBASTES. Just published. In paper oorer, price 7a. Q(L net, coj-ixakc 

['8 CAUSE. DRAG ? bV I a E n“he F RAVKN. OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE 

KK's'VbA.r ST - GEORGE for ENGLAND. i PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 

3LD S FLAG G - SIcingmatS?*- LANCASHIRE AND OHESHIBE 

e SB. each. I Price 3g 6cL Compiled at the Direction of the Assembly, and Edited by 

JS3IAN KNOWS. A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. Eev * GEORGE EYRE EVaNS. 

r of tho ROCKIES. _ „ . - - “ 

EXILE Price 2s. 6d. Manchester: H. Rawsok & Co., IS, New Brown Street. 

an a NIHILIST. STURDY and STRONG. -- - „ 

for ENGLAND. A HISTORY 

ETTLEtt. Price lg. 6d. each. or the 

th. TALES of DARING and DANGER. ANCIENT CITY OF CHESTER, 

f of TERROR. YARNS on tho BEACH. . _ ,, 

Fsom the KaELtEkT Times. 

" Demy 4to, with Plans and many excellent 11 lustran -. 

f COLLINGWOOD. cloth, gilt tops, £1 11s. 6d.; a few Large-Paper eop st 

. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. By qeorge^^ee^fknwick. 

His incidents are briUiantly described, and follow in a rapid C1> ** ter: Umdo"”M*ai» * 1 ?^” Row " 

.TED CHILDREN'S BOOK. Demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 

[iLING. By Sheila E. Braine. With over m tr *n VEIL LIFTED' 

idward. 8vo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 6s. lHJa VftilJ JJXXAXiU. 

will charm all the little ones, and many of their elders.”—Q»«». y| LIGHT OH THE WORLD'S HISTORf. 

RK MUNROE. By g. MARTYN KENNARD. 

ei Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Page •‘The present work is particularly welcome. The book u vrJ 

. A . , ° written in a simple style. The argument is conducted in stricUy kft'a* 

elegant, olivine edges, Ba. fa»hion from the first page to the last. 

athotir ns * Thrnnch Smmn And Glud« »»> WnvlA “ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the Nk* 

itnecic as inrougn swamp ana Ulaae. Vrorla. ^ re oiarkable,M a setting forth of anew and startling theory * > 

rrira a ruhtrcvp consummate skill and apparently'muolurive argument it is 

ILLS AtiMHiKUflb. unique .’—bonth H ales Times and Siar of UtoanL 

Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, " K«moni »*«. with p«.picui<y nd oonw.t™./^ ^ 

“Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious tv.--- 

-Daily Telegraph. _ &la»gvw Hsraii. 

A Girl’s Loyalty .’”—Review of Review. „ 

.BLES W. WHISTLER. _ CHarMq, A 1U«. L.m.ted, London. -. 

IE: the Story of the Danish Conquest of THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUR 

Margeteon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4a. A Paper fpr the Pew. 

me.”— Record. “The little paper for which we have in this column so often app?^ 

lias at last come. There is at this moment Wn*g ismed in Loo 1 
little eight-page morning messenger which, twice a week, dn-r* -,<e 
J&-SIL_LEGER. the breakfast tables of those privileged ui recui»eit. It is exire-**' 

, - _ . , .« m ni • a .. . mm small, it is written with the utmost care, and it is concerned has 

Adventure in the good Ship Margarofc affair* than with ouitur«."-biote. 

r n _q.... 0 , 0( «r,f Am ° For further particulars apply to the publishers. 

[. Crown 8vo, Cloth elegant, 4 b. _ H. Hkmrt a Co. (Limited), BJ, St. Martin*. Lane, W.C 

lore sound, hearty, and good-humoured fun, or of which the tone -- - - — 

“ T\E LUXE” TYPEWRITING OFFICE 

I B. ARMSTRONG. 17 iUiea GASSETT). B, Almeric Road, 8.W.—AuUkO■ Mi-- 

With 6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude Demain quantity, or sure monthly accounts. French copied, __ 


Price 6s. each. 

A KNIGHT of tho WHITE CB0S3. 
The TIGER of MYSORE. 

WULF the SAXON. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. 
THROUGH tie SIKH WAR. 
BERIC the BRITON. 

IN GREEK WATERS. 

The DASH for KHARTOUM. 
REDSKIN end COWBOY. 

BY RIGHT of CONQUEST. 

BY ENGLAND’S AID. 

WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. 

BY PIKE and DYKE. 

The LION of ST. MARK. 

CAPTAIN BAYLEY'S HEIR. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 

FOR the TEMPLE. 

The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 


Price 6s. each. 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA. 
WHEN LONDON BURNED. 

The LION of the NORTH. 

WITH CLIVE in INDIA. 

IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 
THROUGH tho FRAY. 

UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG. 

TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 

Trice Ss. each. 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. 
IN the HEART of tho ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE EXILE. 
CONDEMNED aa a NrHILI8T. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND. 
MAORI and SETTLER. 

ONE of the 28th. 

IN the REIGN of TERROR. 


Price 5s. each. 

ORANGE and GREEN. 

BRAVEST of the BRAVE. 

A FINAL RECKONING. 

The CAT of BUBASTES. 

FOR NAME and FAME. 

DRAGON and the RAVEN. 

ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND. 

BY SHEER PLUCK. 

FACING DEATH. 

Price 3 b. 8<L 

A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

STURDY and STRONG. 

Price lg. 6d. each. 
TALES of DARING and DANGER. 
YARNS on the BEACH. 


BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

THE LOG Of a PRIVATEERSMAN. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

** As a story-teller Mr. Collingwood is not surpassed. His incidents are brilliantly described, and follow in a rapid 
succession which never Hags or repeats itself.”— Spectator. 

FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 

TO TELL the KING the SKY is FALLING. By Sheila E. Braine. With over 

80 quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 8vo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

•‘A delightful and ingenious fairytale A book that will oharm all the little ones, and many of their elders.”—Queen. 

BY KIRK MUNROE. 

THROUGH SWAMP and GLADE: a Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Page 

Illustrations by Victor Perard. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5e. 

•• Mr. Kirk Munroe has told no etory so forcible and pathetic as • Through Swamp and Glade.’ World. 

BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 

A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, 

cloth elegant, 5s. 

“A well-constructed narrative of domestic interest .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The one book fur girls that btands out this year is ‘ A Girl’s Loyalty.’ Review of Review*. 

BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 

WULFRIC THE WEAPON THANE: the Story of the Danish Conquest of 

East Anglia. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margeteon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“There is certainly not a dull page in the whole volume."— Record. 

“A most romantic tale.”—Pol* MaU Gazette. 

BY HUGH-81—LEGER. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story of Adventure in the good Ship “Margaret” 

With 8 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4e. 

“We know no modem boys’ book in which there is more sound, hearty, and good-humoured fun, or of which tho tone 
is more wholesome and bracing .”—National Observer. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. With 6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude Demain 

Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 8d. 

“Gracefully written and beautifully illustrate 1.”— Weetminster Gazette. 

“The story is bright and wholesome, and tho illustrations are excellent .”—Public Opinion. 

BY G. MANVLLLE PENN. 

QUICKSILVER: or, the Boy with no Skid tj his Wheel. With 6 Page Illnstra- 

tions by Frank Dadd. New Edition. Crown *vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 

“One of the best of George Manville Fenn’B storie.-*.^ "—Standard. 

“A ebarmiug story.”— Bookman. ___ 

Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at various prices firom 3s. to 6d. 

BLACKIE Jr SOX'S Xew Citalo/jue »/' Bonks suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, 
Sewards, Ac., sent i-ost free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SOX, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


VINOLIA CREAM 

FOR 

Illnstra- Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 

la. Ij<f. a box. 

E P P S T S 

Pnzes, grateful-comfortwc. 

COCOA 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


SELECTED CHRISTMAS LIST. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, in 21 vols., handsomely 

' bound in cloth, pilt top, £2 12s. 6d.: half brown calf, *ilt top, £414s.; half blue and prreen polished morocco, gilt 

• V 'hi top, £5 2e. 6d.; half browh polished morocco, panelled back, £5 10s, 

, ^ JIEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS and LIFE. 9 vols. in 8. Grown 8vo, 

tastefully bound in art linen cloth, paper label title, and in straight-grained cloth, panelled title, 42s. Sold in 
* 11J Sets only. 

lif,^lEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Uniform Edition, Illustrated. The 

. Bet (8 vols. in 7), handsomely bound in half-calf, marbled edges, 42s. net; gilt top, 45s. net; half-morocco, 

f ' gilt top, 45s. net. 

THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. By John Skelton, G.B., LL.D. First 

-r Skrikb.— Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, with a Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. Second Sekiks.— Second 

: u-•*: Edition, with Illustrations. 2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. net. 

»* ' 

THE .33 NEED of VIRGIL. Books I.-VI. Translated by Sir Theodore 

MARTIN, K.C.B. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WORKS of HORACE. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theodore 

_ MARTIN, With Life and Notes. New Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

:£n J 5 

L iHUOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theodore Martin. 

Part I. —Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ; Ninth Edition, fcap. fevo, 3s. 6d. Part II.— Second Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, Gs. 

t - * 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Helena 

• >i ' FAUCI T (Lady Martin). Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, with 

Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE FLOWERING of the ALMOND-TREE, and other Poems. By 

C HRISTIAN BURKE. Pott 4to, 5a. net. 

POEMS. By J. B. Selkirk, Author of “ Ethics and jEsthetics of Modem 

Poetry,” “ Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallels,’’ 4c. Printed on antique paper. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

. ’THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction 

If* of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 8 vols., and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 

> r - > 

lit [JEOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. New and Cheaper Edition, with a Bio- 

1 * graphical Sketch and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

i “ 

t&' ! 




r STORM ONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Pronouncing, Etymological, 

and Explanatory. New Edition. With Supplement by WILLIAM BAYNE. Library Edition, half-morocco, 
18s. net. 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. A New Illustrated Edition. Edited by D. Storrar 

MELD RUM, and Illustrated by John Wallace. Fcap. 8vo rols , 3a. net each. ANNALS of the PARISH and 
?d V ^L 8- i Sil i ANDRBW WYLIE, if vols.; THE ENTAIL, 3 vols.; THE PROVOST 


and THE LAST of the LAIRDS, 2 vols. 

The Set in half-cat/ antique, £1 7*. <kl. 
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SOME GOOD TALES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
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An UNCROWNED KING: a Romance 

of High Politics. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown 
8vo, fla. 

*'A novel of flraLrate quality, brilliant and rapid aa a 
drama.”— British Weekly. 

IRAS: a Mystery. By Theo. Douglas. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

'*An extremely clever tale of mystery.*’— Daily Telegraph. 

MIRIAM CROMWELL—ROYALIST 

a Romance of the Great Rebellion. By D. GREEN- 
WELL M’CHESNEY. Crown 8ro, 8a. 

“The story is full of life and pictoreaqneneaa ” 

Scotsman, 

THE PROVOST-MARSHAL: a 

Romance of the Middle Shires. By the Hon. FRED. 
MONCREIFF. Crown 6vo,6«. 

41 Vividly described.The romantic interest of the story 

m continuously sustained .”—Manchester Guardian . 


ARMENOSA of- EGYPT: a Romance 

of the Arab Conquest. By the Very Rev. Dean 
BUTCHER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCONVENTIONAL 

With Ulustra- 


SOME 

PEOPLE. By Mrs. GLADWIN JEBB. 
tions. Crown 8vo 3s. 0d. 

44 Delightfully refreshing in both subjects and style.” 

Manchester Courier . 

THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. By 

J. MEADE FALKNER. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

44 A Bound ghoet story;.really capital.”— Speaker. 

THE BAN of the OUBBE. By 

CEDRIC DANE WALDO. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

14 A singularly ingenious and fascinating romance.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

AMONG the UNTRODDEN WAYS. 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

*' A set of fresh and exquisite stories.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


WILLIAM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


JARROLO 3c SONS’ NEW BOOKS 

FOR CHRISTMAS PRES". NTS. 

Send for New Illustrated Catalogue (post free). 

AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR ALL NATURALISTS. 

BY the DEEP SEA. A Popular Intro - 

ilneMun to the WiM L'fe of i he British 8h-res. See >nd Edition. 
By EDVVXRP STEP. F.L.S., Author of “ \V i glide and WoMlvnd 
Blmwi.inip," Ac. With 1*J2 Illustrations by P. H. Gosee, \V. A. Pearce, 
and MaVl Step, Small Hvo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

“It had had many predecessors, t»ut in genera) up-to-dateness it sur- 
pass*** them. It has the sound credential** supplied hy the author’d 
personal ohservati -m of thi creature* under natural conditions, heucj 
the. vividness with which their structure an 1 habits are described. 
8.>me exc“lleut practical hints as 1 1 th • best time for working and in¬ 
struments—simple enough—wherewith t* work. precede descriptions 
of th” bfe-f •rm< t * ht« look -d for.”— *<«• ’</ Chronicle. __ 

BY (i. Ni> RWAY 

A DANGEROUS CONSPIRATOR By 

(• NORWAY, Author of “ A Prisoner of War." “ A True Cornish 
Maid,” Ac. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss. 

“The st-iry is thoroughly well told, anil it deals with a phase of 
Englidi life and history which must prove highly saisfy tug to those 
who h*ve di-velo|t«d a healthy taste for historic il fiction All the in¬ 
cidents, which follow each other in rapid succession, are trente*l with 
power and spirit."— WV*tom Iknly Press. _ _ 

BY M. M. BLAKE. 

WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 

Hteond Edition. IIV M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Siege of 
Norwich Castle," Tod*llcUm's Hero," Ac. Illustrated by the 
Autlior. Crowu 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

“A«lainty touch an<l a wholesome but sustained interest render 
‘When the Century w.is Young* one of the prettiest of recent stories. 

_The author can on occasion be vividly descriptive.The freshness 

and grace of his feminine portraits, and au old-world simplicity which 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. HENLEY’S “BYRON.” 

The Jl r orks of Lord Byron. Edited by 
William Ernest Henley. Vol. I. Letters, 
1804—1813. (W. Heinemann.) 

B YRON, having fallen, as Mr. Henley 
would consider, on evil days, has gone 
long without an editor—since, indeed, the 
edition published by Murray in 1837. What¬ 
ever be our opinions of Byron, it was undoubt¬ 
edly high time for a new edition of one of 
the most striking personalities in English 
letters; nnd Mr. W. E. Henley now gives us 
the first volume of what bids fair to be the 
most erudite edition of Byron. The present 
volume is confined to the “noble poet’s” 
letters, so that we are not called upon to 
deal with Byron as poet — a subject on 
which we might be forced to the emprise 
perilous of breaking a lance with the editor. 
For Mr. Henley, as no reader of his brilliant 
prose needs to be told, is—as the National 
Observer would have said in the good old 
times—“of them that worship” Byron. 
We are, alas! infidel, atheistic, of the house 
of the seomer. But Byron the letter-writer 
is another matter. Of these dashing letters 
there can be but one opinion. They begin in 
Byron the juvenile —hours of Idleness Byron. 
Hours of Idleness Byron is a conceited, 
affected young puppy, with a fancy for 
feminine italics. No one would read in him 
the youthful Byron of Miss Pigot’s sketch : 
a shy, fat boy, throwing off his shyness 
after a piece of school-girl badinage. And 
yet that sketch is linked with them; for 
even thus early we find Byron’s life-long 
bugbear—the dread of being “more fat than 
bard beseems.” For the rest, we see him 
conscientiously aiming at smartness; and, 
as letters roll on, what was at first a mani¬ 
fest thing of malice prepense becomes a habit 
which is second nature—indeed, no doubt 
originally based on first nature—and it would 


be unjust to regard the smartness of the 
letters as a thing maintained by perpetual 
self-conscious effort. Never dull, always full 
of snap and dash ; natural—in so far as 
they represent a nature always poseur-, 
manly—or at least man-of-the-worldly; they 
are not the letters of Byron the poet (if 
such a being existed), they are the letters 
of “ Lord George, the young man about 
town ”—to quote Moore. There is a 
tincture of literary “shop,” but we should 
lie deadly if we called it literature. In¬ 
deed, it is characteristic of Byron’s natural 
tastes that Shelley was the only man of 
genius with whom he was on intimate 
terms. Birds of a feather, &c. ; and the 
litterateurs with whom Byron by choice 
associated were all men of the world—if 
not men of the town—before men of letters : 
Moore, and Rogers—you must fill in with 
Hodgson (if you want to know who 
Hodgson was, consult Mr. Henley’s notes), 
Harness (if you want to know who Harness 
was, you must again consult Mr. Henley’s 
notes), Dallas (and yet again you will have 
to utilise those indispensable notes), and 
Hobhouse, who is by comparison a whale, 
and others of the illustrious unknown. 
Nor is it possible to say that those in¬ 
dubitably immortal letters excite in us all 
the enthusiasm for Byron’s character which 
Mr. Henley would seem to expect. "YVe 
sometimes (says Swift, or says thereabouts) 
admire a book, and despise the writer. 
They show that Byron had to begin with 
something of a heart, which he afterwards 
got rid of pretty tolerably, with sporadic 
outbreaks—as is apt to be the way in 
men not absolutely monsters. But the 
hard glitter of the typical letters is 
pretty perfect, and exactly what was de¬ 
manded by such correspondents and such 
surroundings. It may be said that he had 
to suit himself to his environment. But we 
hold that this excuse is valid only in early 
years; in the long run a man makes his 
environment. If to be a supremely articu¬ 
late man about town—a man about town 
with all the resources of literature to utter 
his man-about-townishness — moves your 
admiration, then the author of these never 
tedious letters is admirable. Mr. Henley 
provides his notes expressly to show that 
Byron made his age articulate. They con¬ 
vince tis that Byron made a section of his 
age articulate. Personally, we could have 
borne it to be inarticulate—in poetry; and so, 
it seems to us, could Poetry. But we are 
trenching on the topic we have forbidden 
ourselves. Being convinced that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot 
put Humpty Dumpty together again, we 
are content to watch with holy indifference 
the chances of a Byron boom. 

But that Byron as a letter-writer is alto¬ 
gether excellent, imperishable, and sui 
generis we cordially acknowledge ; with 
that off-hand, devil-may-care, carefully 
careless manner, so constitutionally affected 
as to be unaffected. No man of Byron’s 
age wrote in his shirt-sleeves, nor would 
have been so excellent if he had. Letter¬ 
writing was a literary accomplishment; the 
infrequency of letters made it so, by causing 
it .to be a more set business. If one might 
judge by the evidence of these letters, one 


would say that Moore was Byron’s closest 
friend. The letters to him have uniformly 
a special spirit nnd elan. Very admirable, 
too, are all the letters from abroad during 
his first travels. It is curious and Byronic 
to observe the insistence with which he 
returns, in letter after letter to the same 
nnd diverse correspondents, to a couple 
of personal facts — that he swam the 
Hellespont, and that Ali Pasha said he 
must be a man of high birth, because he 
had little hands and ears. For the rest, 
the letters mirror the fashionable life of 
London as no other man had power to do. 
Drinking, scandnl-mongering, making love, 
providing material for a hundred divorce 
suits had the day been ours—there you 
have them, an unedifying, heathen, hard¬ 
bitten set. 

These letters Mr. Henley has annotated 
as never, surely, were letters annotated be¬ 
fore. The Notes provide simply a complete 
series of little biographies of everyone men¬ 
tioned in the letters ; miniature biographies 
with such vital selection, such concise com¬ 
pletion without dryasdustness, such interest 
in little, as no other writer but Mr. Henley 
could compass. It may fairly bo said that 
he has discovered a new art, the art of 
biographic cameos. We might say, after 
Sheridan : “ Egad, the interpreter talks the 
better of the two ” ; for we are not sure but 
the notes are the most absorbing part of 
the book. That is a compliment which Mr. 
Henley might refuse to accept at the ex¬ 
pense of his author. But, at any rate, it is 
safe to say that henceforth the typical edi¬ 
tion of Byron can never be separated from 
these notes. When, indeed, Mr. Henley 
undertook to annotate Byron we gained a 
rare combination of vitality ; for annotator, 
like author, is alive to the finger-tips. Mr. 
Henley’s aim, avowed in the preface, was 
to make Byron comprehensible by setting 
before us the world in which he lived, the 
society of which he was the mouthpiece. 
Ajid Mr. Henley has done it, triumphantly. 
It was said of Kean that to watch him act was 
like seeing Shakespeare by flashes of light¬ 
ning. It might equally be said of these notes 
that it is like reading biography by flashes 
of lightning. One after another they pass 
before us: the men with whom Byron drank, 
dined, and laughed—men like Moore, Rogers, 
Hobhouse, Davies, Clare; the women to 
whom he made love—Lady Caroline Lamb 
tho reckless, Lady Oxford the amiable; the 
pugilists he watched or boxed with—Belcher, 
Gentleman Jackson, the classic of form, the 
refined of manners, famous by battles fit 
and few; the Murray with whom he pub¬ 
lished, the Cider Cellar where he was 
fashionably rowdy. It is done in some 
hundred pages; a lesser master could hardly 
have done it in some thousand. 

Of course we are not without our protest 
against Mr. Henley; and it is part of his 
forceful style that he moves the reader to 
protest—when he does protest—with energy. 
Protest tingles in your fingers. Loving 
Byron, Mr. Henley will love Byron’s dog. 
Now there were two poets of the day even 
more artificial and insincere than Bj'ron 
himself; wherefore Byron took them to his 
(strictly figurative) heart. The world has 
chosen to cast them out of its mouth; but 
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Mr. Henley -will be in charity with them to 
the furthest of his conscience, or mayhap a 
little further. Therefore Rogers, he tells 
us, may still be read with pleasure. To 
which it seems enough to answer that Rogers 
is not read at all, nor like to be read. 
Therefore, again, Moore is a master of 
cadence, and his songs have a rhythmical 
quality at once exquisite and simple—as 
witness, for example, “Bendemeer’s Stream.” 
It begins, reader, as you remember—or 
forget— 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer's 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long,” 

and it seems enough to say that, if you 
like this kind of metre, this is exactly the 
kind of metre you will like. Then Mr. 
Henley is invigoratingly partial. If Byron 
has a mishap or so with a certain com¬ 
mandment, you will hear from Mr. Henley 
no uglier word than “ love ” ; but Shelley, 
he tells you roundly in your enr, lived “ in 
open adultery ” with Mary Godwin—for 
Mr. Henley, it is known in the market- 
lace, fines not Shelley'. Of old, also, we 
now that he is factious for his heroes, 
wears their badge like any Capulet or 
Montagu of Verona, and is prompt to 
shake a beard in their quarrel. If he 
encounter with any of the opposite faction, 
then, as Mr. Kipling says: 

“ It’s belts, belts, belts, and that’s one for 
you I ” 

And Mr. Henley is terribly handy with the 
belt. Now, to go back to the Shakespearian 
metaphor, Leigh Hunt bit his thumb at 
Byron, and Byron spitted him for it with 
the most merciless of rapiers, being no less 
redoubtable a duellist than his anno¬ 
tator. But not satisfied with putting on 
record Byron’s drubbing, Mr. Henley pro¬ 
ceeds himself to rub it into Leigh Hunt, 
and slays the slain in his most trouncing 
fashion. Not since John Wilson Croker 
drew on himself the twofold onslaught of 
Thackeray and Disraeli has any man been 
so luckless as this poor Leigh Hunt, 
gibbeted by too such skilled carnifices as 
Byron and Mr. Henley. The very odds 
make one inclined to strike into the quarrel 
first, and ask the rights of it afterwards. 
But it is too complex a quarrel to be 
thrashed out here, though we think we 
could show some cause on Leigh Hunt’s 
side. We do believe as devoutly as Mr. 
Henley that Keats was not without warrant 
in his picture of Leigh Hunt’s defects ; but 
we think also that a natural reaction from 
the young poet’s first sanguine estimate of 
the elder and lesser blinded him to Hunt’s 
virtues, which were not few nor unlove- 
worthy. Little justice has been done to 
Hunt either as man or writer of late years. 
But these things are by the way. By the 
way, also, is our comment on a certain 
ludicrous misprint, Observations on the Re¬ 
mains of the Warship of Priapus, instead of 
Worship ; which is the one technical fault 
we have noted in an edition otherwise ex¬ 
cellent in print and get-up. In conclusion, 
if Byron has waited long for a heaven-sent 
editor, he has him at last. We may yet 


have reprints containing the poet’s latest 
corrections of a comma here or an adjective 
there; but such trifles should count poorly 
against the brilliant Notes which are the 
salt with which Mr. Henley’s Byron is 
salted. 


THE ALPS OF JAPAN. 

Mountaineering and Exploration in the Japanese 

Alps. By the Rev. Walter Weston. 

(John Murray.) 

This volume is the record of Mr. Weston’s 
well-spent holidays. During four succes¬ 
sive years he has devoted his vacation 
to the Central Alpine region of Japan, 
climbing its little - known peaks, making 
his way across its little - used passes, 
and rummaging its unfrequented valleys. 
Of all sorts of travel, holiday travel, gay 
with the glamour of emancipation from 
work, best bears describing, at least when the 
ground traversed is reasonably fresh, and the 
traveller has the trick of observation. Here 
the country' was, for the most part, practically 
unknown to Europeans, and Mr. Weston is 
both an acute and a sympathetic observer, 
and not only tells his story capitally', 
but evidently enjoys telling it. We may 
add that, though he occasionally “drops into 
poetry,” and has a good many funny things 
to mention, his book is noticeably free from 
the two besetting sins of “ the climber as 
litterateur ,” the affectation of fine writing 
and the affectation of drollery. 

Mr. Weston was certainly unusually well 
equipped for his task, not the least valuable 
part of his equipment being a knowledge 
of the Japanese language sufficient to 
enable him to dispense with that worst 
incubus of the traveller, the native in¬ 
terpreter. He is, besides, an excellent 
mountaineer, loving the climb for its 
own sake, but taking real delight in the 
scenes of rare beauty which climbing 
offers constantly to its votaries; relishing, 
too, the spicy flavour of its slight occa¬ 
sional perils, and finding tonic qualities in 
its fatigues and hardships. To most of us, 
we fear, “ The Alps of Japan ” suggest 
nothing but the truncated cone of Fuji. 
Mr. Weston climbed, of course, this lofty' 
but not particularly picturesque mountain; 
but the Alps to which he is at most 
pains to introduce us are far away from 
Fuji, being chiefly in or just across the 
boundaries of the distant Hida province. 
This district lies more than a hundred 
and twenty miles north-west of Yokohama, 
and consists of a lofty plateau walled in on 
nearly' every side by mountain ridges, and 
so secluded as to be known popularly as 
“ the island province.” It was the only one 
in the empire which, in the old days of 
feudalism, suffered from neither Daimyo nor 
Samurai ; and the European globe-trotter 
has never defiled it. It remains a piece of 
old Japan ; a wild country, where primitive 
customs abound; where hunters bum candles 
and pray to the spirit of the crag they are 
climbing; where a black dog on white paper 
is counted sufficient to drive away the evil 
one, and the drawing of “ a horse rampant ” 

I is a recognised prophylactic against small¬ 


pox. The peasant folk, moreover, are uni¬ 
versally hospitable and universally super¬ 
stitious, and the innocence of the innkeeper 
such that their bill for a night’s food and 
lodging for a party (tell it not in Pontresina 
is usually sixpence ! Fortunately' this happy 
hunting ground can be approached, though 
net quite reached, by railway, and that on 
more than one side. The iron horse goes 
pretty nearly everywhere in Japan, and, in 
fact, as Mr. Weston usefully reminds us. 
2,248 miles of railway were working before 
the end of last year. From the terminus the 
way led first along country roads, either by 
country cart or jinrikisha (such is the 
classical spelling of ’rickshaw), and after¬ 
wards by foot tracks to the higher villages. 
Then the local guide was requisitioned— 
usually a bear hunter—who led the party, 
at first through wood often so tangled 
that the path had to be hacked out with 
a knife, and then over scree and rock and 
snow. The higher portion of the route 
seems to have been generally interesting, 
though not difficult, for the mountains of 
Japan are not defended by crevasse! 
glaciers like those of Switzerland, nor by 
the limestone precipices of the Dolomite 
region. From the photographic illus¬ 
trations we gather that the mountains 
resemble those of such districts as the Yal 
Maggia or the lower ranges which drain 
into the Dora Baltea. They usually attain 
or slightly exceed 10,000 feet in height, but 
owing to their proximity to the sea the 
prospect they offer has a special cachet of 
its own. Mr. Weston’s best scramble seems 
to have been on Yarigatake, or the Spear- 
peak, a pyramid of brecciated porphyry 
10,300 feet high, and, after “ Fuji the peer¬ 
less,” the loftiest point of the Mikado's 
Empire. 

But even in Japan climbing may be said 
to be not quite what it was. Until the 
last few years, on all the sacred mountains 
of Japan, there was a limit—“ Nionindd: 
woman’s way”—beyond which no woman 
was allowed to climb. A woman, the wife 
of a mountaineer, Ariyaka Saemon, had 
indeed the temerity to disobey, and was 
turned into a pillar of stone. Mr. Weston 
himself saw her in the rock, so there is no 
room for doubt as to the authenticity of this 
homologue of Lot’s wife in the Far East. 
Now, however, the new Japanese woman 
goes where she pleases, and the gods do not 
mind. The exact date is not given when 
they left off minding, but probably it 
coincides with that of the Alpine dinner at 
which the late Lord Justice Bowen was 
drawn to condole with his “ brother Wills” 
on the invasion of the Alps by' “ the female 
plaintiff in person.” 

The principal drawback to mountaineer¬ 
ing in Japan seems to be the great heat of 
the valleys, the occasional scantiness of the 
food, the wide icy streams which have to be 
forded, and last, but not least, the fleas. 
Nor is every explorer robust enough to dine 
with content off dry peas, a little seaweed, 
or a small pickled octopus. One other 
difficulty is the native practice of sending 
out Amagoi parties to the mountain tops to 
bully or supplicate the gods to grant them 
improved weather. At these times, as with 
he Valaisans on the Marientag, climbing 
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is deemed sacrilegious. The dolightful 
friendliness of the inhabitants makes up, 
however, for a great deal. The travellers 
wore always kindly entreated; even the 
policemen helped them to evade annoying 
restrictions. At every villager’s or head¬ 
man's house they entered they were invited 
into the family bath, and given first boil— 
no small privilege in view of the fact that 
tho same “honourable hot water” serves 
for the entire household. 

Tho Japanese seems to surpass the 
Hindoo in his gift of Englishing his native 
idiom. When Mr. Weston was chaplain at 
Kobe there was a strike among tire washer¬ 
men, and an opposition party started in 
the business. Its prospectus is so excellently 
worded as to disarm the most fanatical 
opponent of “ the blackleg.” We have only 
room for one extract. It runs thus : 

“ Contrary to our opposite company, we will 
most cleanly and carefully wash our customers 
with possible chief price as follows: Ladies, 
2 dels. 100 per. Gentlemen, 1'50 dels. 100 per. 

This is almost equalled by tho dressmaker’s 
advertisement: “ Clothing of woman tailor. 
Ladies furnished in the upper storey.” 

It would be hardly fair to Mr. Weston to 
spend more time in picking out plums from 
his cake, but we must just call attention to 
his interesting description of tho Japanese 
pilgrim societies, which he compares to 
Alpine clubs. They differ in some respects 
from most of the European clubs. Their 
membership is larger, and the fees are still 
more reasonable, viz., five farthings entrance, 
and one to three farthings a month subscrip¬ 
tion. Every year before the season commences 
they meet and decide l>y ballot who shall 
climb the sacred mountains, the ascent being 
made under the guidance of one of tho officers 
and at the expense of the club. They also 
stamp their alpenstocks with the names of 
tho mountains they have ascended. They 
closely resemble some of our ardent Alpin¬ 
ists in insisting that theirs is a strictly 
religious exercise. Mr. Weston met hun¬ 
dreds of them, chaunting as they mounted 
upwards, “ May our six senses he pure, and 
may the weather on the honourable peak be 
fine.” The latter part of the invocation, at 
any rate, was certainly often heard in Europe 
during the past summer. 


“MADE IN GERMANY.” 

The German Bogey. By George W. Medley. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

[Oar review of the above book, “ The German 
Bogey” which in a reply to Mr. Ernest E. 
Williams’s much discussed “Made in Germany,” 
taken the form of a rejoinder by Mr. Williams.'] 

I confess with shame that until the other 
day I was unaware that the Cobden Club 
was still in existence as an active force.. 
Thus do I add another item to that lengthy 
charge of ignorance which has been com¬ 
piled by the young men of the Cobden Club. 
For there are young men in the Cobden 
Club; alert young men, too, eager to do 
battle for the fame of their departed hero. 
Made in Germany has aroused their pugnacity. 


The old warriors, full of years and honours, 
have been awakened, too, into outbursts of 
querulous wrath ; but it is to the young 
men of the faitliful band that the main 
conduct of tho attack has been assigned, 
and these young men have nobly responded 
to the call, cheered by the annual meeting 
puff of their leader. One of them has 
written the official reply to Made in Germany, 
he calls it The German Boyey. Of course I 
am an interested party, and any criticism I 
may pass upon it is vitiated thereby. But for 
what it is worth I may perhaps be allowed to 
give an opinion upon this brochure. Andlshall 
dare to describe it as a somewhat amateurish 
production; the trail of the Debating Club 
lies heavy upon its pages. Those who 
are acquainted with the ways of debating 
clubs will recollect that the proceedings at 
them run very much in the following 
fashion. A speaker will open a debate : 
young gentlemen oppressed with opposite 
views will earnestly and copiously take notes 
the while. When the opening speech is 
finished one of these young gentlemen rises 
to reply. Ho mentions seriatim the various 
heads, as he has taken them down, of his 
antagonist’s address. After each enumera¬ 
tion he interjects a few words of scrappy 
comment. Sometimes, however, it happens 
that after the repetition of his opponent’s 
objectionable proposition lie is at a loss for 
the fit retort ; in which event he passes on 
to the next head, either without further 
remark or with the mumbled statement that 
“he doesn’t object to that.” At the con¬ 
clusion of the speech you are left wondering 
exactly how much of the original speech 
had been endorsed, and how much (if any) 
has been demolished, and, in the absence of 
a broad statement of the counter-ease, where 
the matter really stands. 

The above is tho method of The German 
Boyey. Its writer fills its pages with 
snippety quotations from my book. Where 
possible he interposes short criticisms, usually 
to the effect that if he had been writing the 
incriminated work he would in those 
particular instances have selected other 
figures for illustration than those which I 
selected: which I do not for a moment 
doubt. But in many eases he just quotes 
me, and passes on to the next subject, 
leaving the impression that the sheets 
were sent to press before they were 
ready, and that a number of blanks have 
remained unfilled. It may he said that 
it is for the leaders of the Cobden Club, and 
not for me, to object to these omissions. 
Still I think I have reason to demur; for 
the general impression conveyed by this 
system to the casual reader’s mind is dis¬ 
tinctly unfair. The writer does not say on 
these occasions: “ Now here Made in 

Germany is right ” ; he simply proceeds, on 
the same note of general disapproval, to the 
next item upon which he can found a retort, 
thus making that retort do duty for tho 
previous quotation, against which he could 
find nothing to allege. Moreover, the 
pamphlet is not always accurate in its repro¬ 
duction of my statements'. It says (on p. 4) 
that I had written, “ Transport must he 
subsidised.” I never wrote anything of 
the kind. Again, two pages later, it snvs 
that I endeavoured to exhibit Sir Robert 


Giffen as an ignoramus. Sir Robert will, 

I am sure, bear me out in repudiating 
having mado any such stupid and dis¬ 
courteous charge against a statistician for 
whose attainments I have a great respect, 
though my views are in frequent opposition 
to his own. The pamphlet also relates that 
my “jumble of comparisons are often in¬ 
correct”; but the writer fails to cite a single 
instance of incorrect transcription of official 
figures. If I cared to retort in kind I think I 
could do so with a little more success in the 
way of particulars; as, for instance, in the 
iron-trade table on p. 22, where, in detailing 
the amount of our imports from Germany, 
account is left out of the German imports 
which reached us through Dutch and 
Belgian ports. Had the writer properly 
equipped himself for criticism by consult¬ 
ing the German Green Books he would 
have avoided this error. 

The German Bogey's controversial method 
has another peculiarity, which is worth 
mentioning, as it is distinctive of all the 
optimist debaters. Wherever possible, an 
attempt is made to show that the various 
national industries are in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, and are not harassed by foreign competi¬ 
tion ; but where the evil effects of competi¬ 
tion are too palpable to be hidden by any 
amount of statistical dust - throwing the 
method is changed: we are then told that 
the competition is a good thing, bringing 
down prices, and setting our people free to 
pursue more lucrative industries. In order 
to swallow this right-about-face argument, 
we must ignore the somewhat obvious fact 
that our people were free to seek the most 
lucrative industry any way, and probably 
practised it, until tho foreigner drove them 
out. But what an inconsistent argument it 
is! Its slipporiness baffles all attempt to 
grip it. And if it were not inconsistent, it 
would still be poor; for cheapness-at-any- 
price is not the great need even of the con¬ 
sumer ; what he chiefly wants is prosperous 
home industry to furnish the wherewithal 
to become a consumer. You confer no 
benefit by reducing the price of a loaf from 
sixpence to fourpenee when, by the same 
act, you reduce his earning power from a 
shilling to sixpence. 

But I do not propose to travel in detail 
through the pamphlet’s comments on my 
figures. I will go so far as to grant that 
different selections of figures might here 
and there have been made with advantage; 
and my case would not have been weakened. 
Had I written my book in collaboration, 
my collaborator and I would doubtless con¬ 
tinually have been at variance concerning 
the best figures to select out of the multi¬ 
tude at disposal for illustration of a 
particular point. No two men would ever 
have been at one all through, and each 
could have made some sort of criticism of 
the other’s selection. Such criticism, only 
animated by a desire to prove me wrong 
wherever possible, is all the Cobden Club 
pamphleteer has essayed to do; and he is 
welcome to whatever points he can score. 
The broad issue he has left untouched. He 
does not tell his readers that between the 
years 1885 and 1894—this is not my selec¬ 
tion, but one made by Mr. Chamberlain 
for optimistic purposes—our apparent in- 
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creased export of three millions sterling is 
entirely illusory; that it was much more 
than made up by increases in the export 
of unreplaceable raw material, such as coal, 
of which the country was drained largely 
for the purpose of feeding competing foreign 
factories; that the value of our export of 
agricultural produce and manufactured 
articles decreased by some four millions 
sterling; or that this last category of ex¬ 
ports is the only kind whose increase wo 
could desire, because they are products 
easily replaced, and implying no permanent 
drain on the country’s resources. We are, in 
a constantly increasing degree, paying for our 
imports of foreign food and manufactures with 
our unreplaceable mineral wealth—living 
like heedless prodigals on our most precious 
capital. But of these things Cobden Club 
pamphleteers reck not: their eyes are fully 
occupied with gloating over the huge loads 
of foreign goods which are dumped into 
our ports. The rival foreign producer may, 
under our blessed Cobilenite regime, import 
freely, and that suffices: how we pay for 
that foreign stuff matters not to the Free 
Import doctrinaire. 

Let me, in conclusion, refer to one table 
at the close of the pamphlet (these tables 
are compiled to prove the misleading 
character of mine). The table pur¬ 
ports to show in detail “that John Bull’s 
appetite has been for the last thirty years a 
growing one,” by detailing the quantities 
of certain imported food-stuffs consumed in 
the United Kingdom per head in different 
years. In 1866, we are told, the consump¬ 
tion per head of wheat and flour was 
104-50 lbs.; ip 1895, 233-20 lbs.; the in¬ 
ference, of course, being that each person 
consumes to-day 130 lbs. more of wheat and 
flour in a year than in 1866. Surely, surely, 
even a Cobden Club pamphleteer must know 
that our consumption per head of wheat has 
not increased, not even since the ante- 
Com Law Repeal period; but that the 
130 lbs. difference is accounted for by the 
competition of foreign, bounty-fed, Protec¬ 
tion-nursed countries forcing our own lands 
out of cultivation. If he does not know 
this, then let him hasten to study the 
Agricultural lie turns, and refrain from 
writing any more fulminations against Fair 
Trade until he has digested them. 


DELIVERED IN MELBOURNE. 

Lectures in French Literature Delivered in 
Melbourne. By Inna Dreyfus. (Longmans 
Green & Co.) 

Why is it that histories of French litera¬ 
ture are so unsatisfying—such provokers 
of yawning, such excellent narcotics? 
Probably because the subject is so vast. 
The list of writers who claim notice between 
the date of 1100 a.d. and the present day is 
perhaps not much longer than the list of those 
who flourished in England during the same 
period, but they wrote more industriously. 
Benoit de St. Maure, one of the earliest of 
the troureres, compiled a history of the 
Dukes of Normandy which extended to 
23,000 lines (our lecturer says “versos,” 
but we prefer to think that is a slip of the 
translator), and having found his sea legs 


on this trial trip embarked on a really long 
history of the Siege of Troy ! The Romaunt 
of the Rose in its earliest form ran to 20,000 
fines; successive accretions brought it up to 
80,000. In 1541 were seen 

“ the last bright days of the Mysteries, when 
the Brethren of the Passion played the ‘ Acts 
of the Apostles’ at the Hotel de Flandres. 
It was a truly gigantic composition by the 
brothers Greban, Doctors in Theology, con¬ 
taining 80,(MX) lines, and necessitating the co¬ 
operation of 500 performers. It embraced the 
crucifixion of St. Peter, the transport of the 
Emperor Nero to Hell, and the roasting alive 
of St. Thomas upon red-hot iron bars. The 
stage directions show that even the vapour of 
boiling water was introduced upon the stage in 
order to represent the smoke ascending from 
the martyr’s body. Quite recently it was re¬ 
vived in the Roman Amphitheatre at Bourges, 
where the performance lasted for forty con¬ 
secutive days! ” 

There was one human being gifted with 
sufficient industry to explore this immea¬ 
surable field, sufficient system to pick out 
the best of what he found, and sufficient 
art to present it to us with fresh and appro¬ 
priate comments ; he was a man (no woman 
could have been equal to the task), and his 
name was Sainte-Beuve. Since his time any 
comprehensive history of French literature 
is crushed beneath the weight of indebted¬ 
ness to him; and the greater number of 
those which come upon the market are 
plagiarised from plagiarisms of his. Hence 
an indescribable sense of unreality steals 
around us when we read most of what is 
written on the subject; we are told that 
one author “ strikes a note not heard among 
his predecessors ”; that a certain other 
“ consolidated and purified the French lan¬ 
guage,” that another “ emancipated it,” and 
so forth ; but we have heard this note struck 
so often before that it falls very flat on the 
ear. 

Irma Dreyfus’ book is a compilation, and 
not a bad one, though it suffers from these 
defects. Her great merit is that she quotes 
abundantly. The passages from bygone 
authors are usually well chosen and dexter¬ 
ously introduced. Her own comments are 
never very profound, but are judicious, and 
make pleasant enough reading. Occasionally 
they acquire a certain piquancy from the fact 
that they have a French tournure, although 
the lectures, of which this book is a trans¬ 
lation in print, were delivered before a 
Colonial audience with a careful eye to 
certain well-known British susceptibilities. 
The lecturer refuses to be drawn, and says 
so, on Philosophy, Religion, and Rabelais 
—thorny subjects all! “There are many 
passages in Rabelais which no woman 
could or should read.” Perhaps it was 
inseparable from the form of lectures in 
which these appreciations first appeared 
that the personal note should sometimes 
sound unpleasantly loud—as in this passage 
with which the lecture on Rabelais (cp. 
VIII.) is introduced: 

“ I speak of Rabelais, whom I can neither 
omit from my course nor discuss, except with 
that reserve which becomes a woman ap¬ 
proaching such a theme. Possibly I may be 
the first of my sex who has studied his works, 
in order to speak of them in a public discourse; 
but if others have preceded me, they will 


certainly understand my hesitation and appr- 
ciate my embarrassment.” 

The critics to whom she owns her debt 
Sainte-Beuve, Edgar Quintet, Henri Marti 
and “Mr.” Walter Besant—surely the fat 
of his knighthood ought to have reached ti 
Antipodes by 1896?—and a heavy debt -L 
admits it to be. Having said so much, si 
leaves the reader to find out for him*-!: 
what portions these critics have contribute! 
and the only help she gives him towari- 
unravelling this tangled skein is irritatir.gr 
inadequate. He finds a certain pa*>o 
rnore than usually interesting- ; he real* 
page after page, smacks his Bps, aa-i 
thinks, “That’s good”; when his enthusia-D 
stumbles over a small print figure, and a 
footnote to correspond with the simpl- 
words “ Sainte-Beuve.” If, undeterred, L- 
continues to read what is now presum. J r 
Irma Dreyfus’ own, he may go smoothly fir 
a dozen pages and then be arrested by thi 
announcement — retrospective ! — “ Walter 
Besant.” We may not unfairly' ask that 
quotations should be completely enclose 1 
in inverted commas: this clever lady mark- 
tlieir endings only by an unostentathni- 
footnote, but gaily challenges us to find out 
■where they begin. We give it up! 

Perhaps this is why the first ten pag,-. 
which are introductory, and probably tti- 
author’s own, contain more instances ,,f 
slovenliness, obscurity', and want of taste 
than all the rest of tire book put together. 
To call Roland “that French Achilles” i* 
good enough on p. 5; but when he appear, 
again on p. 6 under the same ahiu 
protest. Who, again, can make sense ,i 
this: 

“ Thereupon Roland blows a terrible blast -c 
his ‘ oliphant.’ Charlemagne, warned by tin- 
sound, retraces his steps, and arrives in time to 
repulse the Saracens. But Roland rejects as id 
unworthy weakness the advice given him 'ra¬ 
the brave Oliver, and flatters himself that b 
can make head against the enemy, and ex¬ 
terminate him without the help of tin- 
emperor.” 

On p. 8, eighth line, there is a had 
muddle, whereby Walter Map and other* 
would seem to be the names of books; and 
on p. 9 wo are told that “ the Breton 
succeeds the Celtic legend—Arthur succeeds 
Charlemagne,” as if the Bretons (at anvr.ite 
those who held by legends) were not'Celts 
themselves. 

The book has merits; one of the great,-; 
is that it is not so abominably' dry as m.-; 
similar compilations. Mr. Saintsbury never 
makes us smile with a sentence like this 
one, referring to Joan Passerat: “ Singular!' 
enough, love was one of his principal themes 
although, like Alain Chartier and Eu*ta,e 
Deschamps, his personal ugliness disqualified 
him from being a lover.” The compilation, 
again, has been done conscientiously, with¬ 
out shirking hard work, and, up to Molii-re s 
time, where it breaks off, the survey is 
fairly complete. Of his plays, however, only 
four, “Les Precieuses Ridicules,” “LTh-oiV 
des Femmes,” “La Misanthrope,” and‘‘I.*-* 
Femmes Savantes,” axe selected for detailed 
treatment, extending over seventv pa ges- 
which may have been necessary for an 
audience, but it is not doing just he t„ 
Moliere. And the quotations from Mine, 
de Sevignd are inordinately long. 

:ed by VjOOvIL 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE ON PAINTING. 

[By Walter Sickert.] 

~ Modem Painting. By George Moore. New 

Edition, enlargod. (Walter Scott.) 

Mr. Moore has had the wit to preface a 
new edition of his Modern Painting by a 
fragment at his own expense — Manet’s 
extraordinary pastel. It is a criticism and 
a commentary on the book. The man must 
love painting who will thus immolate him¬ 
self on the altar of art. Even with the 
colour extracted, the marvellous yellows and 
. reds of the hair and beard turned to blacks, 
the shrimplike fairness of the flesh expressed 
in white, tho superb mastery of the thing 
is visible. How splendidly the sloping 
' shoulders are explained under the outre 
coat, the great collar, and the exuberant tio! 
Un homme de la Place Pigalle! Ca »e voit. 
An absentee dilettante, an art student, a 
prose writer, a small landlord, a poet, a 
gossip, an art loafer. A man of the cafe 
cdterie , an interminable lesthetieiser, an 
Irishman francisi. The face is above every- 
- thing naive. It is kindly, indiscreet, 

■ affectionate, absent-minded, and, as ever, 
" • puzzled. 

In these days all the initials republish all 
: their articles in book form. As the nursery 
' rhyme says: 

“ X, Y, Z, and ampersand, 

All wished for a piece in hand.” 

Tom, Dick, and Harry give us, weekly, 
the adventures of their souls among minor 
• masterpieces, and a year after, sure as 
fate, we have a book over the well-known 
: initials “ T., D., and H.” 

' . Mr. Moore’s passion for painting is so 
real that whatever he writes on the subject 
is interesting. It is his love of painting 
... that differentiates him from most art critics. 

Quite apart from the question of his judg- 
. ment or his opinions, the sight of painting 
stirs him, and causes in him some sort of 
cerebral excitement which is rare in a 
•; writer. It throws him into a trance, in 
which he utters now a wise and now a 
foolish thing ; but it does not leave him 
. cold. He re-makes for you no mere cata¬ 
logue of the exhibitions, telling you of this 
one’s improvement, and of that .one’s slight 
lapse, and that the other one has spent the 
summer in Wales. He has, it is true, 
neither manners nor taste. He attributes 
■the strength of Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes to 
■ _. physical weakness in the painter, an im- 
. pertinence which is as illogical as it is 
untrue. To make a little journalistic point, 

, he does not hesitate to print that the New 
English Art Club had rejected two portraits 
' " by Mr. Shannon, information with which, 
as an art critic, he had no business whatever. 
In passages his naivete is monumental: 

i * J 

. ■ ; . “ As I stood lost in admiration of this draw- 
. . I heard a rough voice behind me: ‘ C’est 

. ”' ( ‘ n beau, n’est ce pas?’ It was Claude 

- . Mouet. 1 Yes, isn’t it superb ? ’ I answered. ‘ I 

wonder how much they’ll sell it for.’ ‘I’ll 

- *j ,on And out that,’ said Monet, and turning to 
. , , le attendant he asked the question. ‘ Pour 
, vous, sept cents cinquante francs.’ 4 C’est bien; 

,,: ' . cs t a moi.’ This anecdote will give a better 
■ idea of the value of Berthe Morisot than 


seventy columns of mine or any other man’s 
criticism.” 

And with all this I know of no book that 
gives you, as this does, something of the 
taste of modern painting. It is a lover 
singing the praises of a favourite mistress 
in desultory stanzas. A real passion for art 
might be fired by the reading of this book, 
incomplete and inaccurate as it is. 

No one but Mr. Moore would, in all good 
faith, have printed, on a fly-leaf, the little 
five-line fib which follows : 

“ The Editor of the S/ieuker allowed me to 
publish from time to time chapters of a book 
on art. These chapters have been gathered 
from the mass of art journalism which had 
grown about them, and I reprint them in the 
sequence originally intended.” 

“ The sequence originally intended ” takes 
us back to the encyclopedist who put off con¬ 
secutively the evil day for his article with 
“ Ark, see Deluge ” ; “ Deluge, see Flood ” ; 
“ Flood, see Noah.” 

No, these articles are not chapters of a 
book, and the book is not a book. But they 
were worth reprinting. Many of them have 
a permanent interest. They give you some¬ 
thing. Can I not see the windy, wordy 
edition de luxe, on the same subject, in which 
a Frenchman would have said nothing, with 
great roundness, through many pages, with 
etchings ? “ X., qui a fait tant de portraits, 

out eto eoupable de ne pas nous Iaisser le 
sien. C’est un soin auquel d’ailleurs il s’est 
bien garde de manquer.” And so on, and 
so on, with brown etchings. 

Mr. Moore is not a connoisseur, and he has 
little or no technical knowledge, but we like 
him none the less for that. His interest in 
the subject has given him gleams of insight 
which are denied to many a wise and well- 
mannered writer. He is much more in¬ 
teresting when he writes about painting in 
general, or about pictures he likes, than 
when he takes up a journalistic crusade, 
against the Academy, or for the New English 
Art Club. The criticism of art has nothing 
to do with what I may call the politics of the 
galleries and societies. Fine work occurs 
here, there, and everywhere, and so does 
rubbish. If it be a reproach to the Academy 
that they have not managed to secure 
Mr. Whistler, the same reproach may be 
brought against the New English Art Club. 
Nothing is of more purely temporary 
interest than discussions on such questions 
as Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s election to 
and secession from, the Academy. They 
belong to daily journalism, to the gossip 
columns of special editions, and form no 
proper part of art criticism. I think we 
may take the fact that Mr. Moore is so dull 
when he is polemical, to show that polemics 
do not interest him, while painting does. 

With, it may be, as we say in Germany, 
me hr Glilck ah Verstand, Mr. Moore has, 
somehow, hold of some vital truths about 
art, truths which the noisier writers are at 
present much combined to ignore. He 
appears to know that art is a growth, 
having its root in tradition, and that the 
great artist aspires to do no more than to 
hand on the formula that he has received 
from the pious hand of his predecessor, 
cared for, preserved, and perhaps, it may 


5-in 


be, with some small grace reverently added, 
but added only in accordance with the well- 
known laws that are imposed on him by the 
accumulated precedent of the past. Ho 
appears to know that a style cannot bo 
invented, but only copied and developed. 
He touches somewhere, in an admirable 
phrase, on the fatuous modem acquiescence 
in painting badly, so long onlg as you do not 
paint badly like someone else. Mr. Moore, 
too, will have none of the cheap and easy 
recipe for criticism which is just now in 
great demand, and, incredible as it may 
sound, is stated thus: “ If a picture tells a 
story, it is a bad picture ; if it doesn’t, it is 
a good one.” 

Mr. Moore is penetrated with a sense 
of the importance of drawing, his references 
to Ingres are sympathetic and appreciative. 
It would be difficult for anyone, not a painter, 
to feel, as Mr. Moore does, the measure of 
Manet’s greatness. His article on Keene 
is the only adequate thing that has yet 
been said on that all-important subject. 
Dragged, as Mr. Moore allows himself, in 
his excessive simplicity, to be, into taking 
sides in every silly little art row, what he 
says of essentials is always an illumina¬ 
tion. He is constantly misunderstood. 
Goodness knows, his lapses from sanity, 
from taste, and from manners are blatant 
enough. We need not misrepresent him. 
When Mr. Pennell, of the Daily Chronicle, 
said that, for him, as a painter, the painter 
of “The Summer Moon,” of “The Dapline- 
phoria,” of the portrait of Richard Burton, 
did not exist—when every lazy scribe evaded 
study of Leighton’s work by easy reflections 
on his charm and his accomplishment—it was 
George Moore, after all, who pointed out 
that we had lost a great artist. No, Goorgo 
Moore is a necessary evil, and wo must just 
put up with him. 


ELIA AND HIS EDITORS. 

The Lambs: their Lives, their Friends, and 

their Correspondence. New Particulars and 

New Material. By William Curew Hazlitt. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

“ It is a case in which nobody is exactly 
right, and everyone somehow rather wrong.” 
So says Mr. Hazlitt of one detail, and wo 
would apply his worths to the whole con¬ 
troversy. The points at issue between him¬ 
self and tho gentleman to whom, with 
curious neglect of good manners, he refers 
as “ Ainger,” “ the Canon,” or 44 the reverend 
editor,” are mostly trivial and in some cases 
matters of opinion. Accuracy is of the first 
importance, and an editor has no right to 
resent corrections; but those one hundred 
pages or so of petulant footnotes on another 
man’s work are reading wearisome and un¬ 
profitable. Our confidence, again, in Mr. 
Hazlitt as the last in the field is inevitably 
shaken by his own mistakes, of which, under 
the circumstances, there can be no pedantry 
in complaining. 

P. 89, 1. 18, for “a naspect” read “an 
aspect.” 

P. 131, 1. 2, for “a last first” read “a 
last fist.” 

P. 139, 11. 27 and 29, omit the first or the 
second “ are.jT^ 
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P. 149, 1. 22 , for “ eannor ” read “can¬ 
not.” 

P. 158, 1. 14, fur “oo ” read “too.” 

P. 158, 1. 18, for “its” read “it’s.” 

P. 191, 1. 25, for “nlid” read “ and.” 

P. 203, 1. 12, for “ sexpence” read “six¬ 
pence.” 

P. 203, I. 23, for “ 0 she ” read “ 0, 
that she.” 

The following conclusion seems to sum¬ 
marise the whole matter with tolerable 
fairness (/or “ the two letters in question ” 
read “ the letters ”): 

“ The two letters in question are in¬ 
correctly given by me, who am followed by 
the Canon as usual; but the divergences are 
not vital.” 

The passage may also serve as an illus¬ 
tration of Mr. Hazlitt’s clumsy and irritable 
style. 

The question of completeness, incidentally 
discussed, is more important; and here we 
unquestionably support Canon Ainger’s 
opinion. “ It happens to any man of mnrk 
and genius, such as Charles Lamb, that his 
most trivial notes are naturally preserved 
by correspondents as autographs, but it 
assuredly does not follow that they are 
therefore worth printing.” Mr. Hazlitt 
prints in this volume several notelets with 
no other recommendation than Lamb’s 
signature, forgetting, apparently, that its 
value is entirely lost in a printed version. 

On the question of Bowdlerising, however, 
we would support Mr. Hazlitt’s condemna¬ 
tion, or at least disapproval, of Canon 
Ainger—who, of course, did not originate 
the mischief. Expurgation may be some¬ 
times excusable, but it must be the occasion 
for universal regret that in the edition of 
Lamb's Letters , which, despite Mr. \V. C. 
Hazlitt, remains standard, his language 
should have been “ adapted for the drawing¬ 
room.” 

But it appears that the head and front of 
Canon Ainger’s offending is the sanguine 
assumption that “ his own edition or any 
other hitherto in the market ” have any pre¬ 
tensions to be regarded as “ a final collection 
of Lamb’s letters.” Mr. Hazlitt enumerates 
the “ matter still required to complete even 
the sequence of such letters as are already 
in type ” under two headings: Eighteen 
groups “which are hopelessly lost,” and 
nine “ probably recoverable.” Even here 
the outlook is that of despair, for “ the 
vitally important character and great extent, 
by fair inference, of the former division 
throw into shade all the possibilities likely 
to arise under the second head.” This is 
a little childish, and certaiidy cannot be 
described as “ material ” for the desired 
“ final collection.” 

Mr. Hazlitt, it is only just to notice, does not 
confine himself to demolition. This volume, 
which has no table of contents, contains 
a good deal of undigested information about 
‘ ‘ Lamb’s family and f ri e nds, ” freely sprinkled 
with regrets for records departed for ever. 
Those capable of persevering in the study of 
details, repeated, drily told, and confused, 
may profit by these scattered notes ; which 
have been carefully prepared and throw new 
light on some questions of interest. Mr. 
Hazlitt is apparently not aware that some 
of the “ unpublished | particulars ” about 


Lamb’s contemporaries at Christ’s Hospital, 
supplied to him “ many years since ” by 
Mr. A. W. Lockha.t, have meanwhile 
been printed in that gentleman’s valuable 
List of the Exhibitioners of Christ's Hospital, 
1566-1885. 

Mr. Hazlitt has also given us some para¬ 
graphs about Lamb's Library, “a few new 
points ” on The Rarer E/iana, three Letters to 
Lamb, and some uncollected poems, among 
which we notice the following, in Emma 
Isola’s Album: 

“WHAT IS AX ALBUM? 

“ ’Tis a book kept by modem young ladies for 
show, 

Of which their plain grandmothers nothing 
did know. 

’Tis a medley of scraps, fine verse, and fine 
prose, 

And some things not very like either, God 
knows. 

The soft first effusions of Beaux and of Belles, 

Of future Lord Byrons , and sweet L. E. L.’s; 

Where wise folk and simple both equally 
shine, 

And you write your nonsense, that I may 
write mine.” 

And so on. 

But the gem of the collection, the treasure 
for the possession of which we are ready to 
forgive, is a bundle of new or revised Letters 
by Lamb. The section is headed “ Sixty-four 
Letters and Notes.” It contains only sixty- 
one, of which forty-seven, from Mary or 
Charles, have apparently not been printed 
before. This is a handsome acquisition, and 
right welcome. 

The new letters are not equal, in charm 
or interest, to those which have previously 
appeared, but they contain some very char¬ 
acteristic passages. The little group to Mrs. 
Williams about Emma Isola’s illness is some¬ 
thing like a revelation. They are absolutely 
simple, straightforward, but almost dis¬ 
tracted expressions of his absorbing and 
tender devotion to the young girl he had so 
generously adopted. Strangely complex in 
comparison is the letter of condolence to 
Hood, accompanying the dainty verses “ On 
an Infant Dying as soon as Bom,” with its 
blessings to “ the mother (or should-be 
mother) of your sweet girl that should have 
been ” ; and its confession of sixpence won 
“of Moxon by the sex of the dear gone 
one.” 

There is one letter of sustained and 
masterly humour, which we long to quote in 
its entirety. Who shall dare to pretend, 
after reading this exquisite fooling, that 
Lamb’s epicureanism was a pose: 

“With regard to the John Dory. I honour 
the fish, but it is rather on account of Quin who 
patronised it. . . . 

“Else in itself, and trusting to my own poor 
single judgment, it hath not that moist mellow 
oleaginous gliding smooth descent from the 
tongue to the palate, thence to the stomach, 
&c., that your Brighton turbot hath, which I 
take to be the most friendly and familiar flavor 
of any that swims—most genial and at home to 
the palate. 

“ Nor lias it on the other hand that fine 
falling-off flakiness, that oleaginous peeling off 
(as it were, like a sea-onion), which endears 
your cod’s head and shoulders to some appetites; 
that manly firmness, combined with a sort 
of womanish coming-in-pieces, which the same 


cod’s head and shoulders hath, where the wb"l- , 
is easily separable, pliant to a knife or specs. ! 
but each individual flake presents a plesduz 
resistance to the opposed tooth—yon understat. 
me — these delicate subjects are necessary; 
obscure.” 

And again: 

“ . . . A true son of Epicurus should reserr 
one taste peculiar to himself. For a long time I 
kept the secret about the exceeding deliciousm-.- 
of the marrow of boiled knuckle of veal, till nr 
tongue weakly ran riot in its praises, and cv* 
it is prostitute and common. But I have m»it 
one discovery which I will not impart till ay 
dying scene is over, perhaps it will he my ks 
mouthful in this world, delicious thouym 
enough to sweeten (or rather make savory ; th 
hour of death. It is a little square bit akti 
this size [rough drawing] in or near the knuekl- 
bone of a fried joint of . . . fat I can’t call u 
nor lean neither altogether, it is that beautiful 
compound which Nature must have made u 
Paradise Park venison, before she separated th- 
two substances, the dry and the oleaginous. :■ 
punish sinful mankind. Adam ate them enti> 
and inseparate, and this little taste of Eden it 
the knuckle-bone of a fried . . . seems the only 
relique of a Paradisaical state.” 

We can only notice in conclusion LarnV- 
description of his own epistolary style. 
“A tissue of truth and fiction, impossible 
to be extricated, the interleavings so delicate, . 
the partitions perfectly envisable |_? indirk I 
iblej.” Editors take warning! 


ARCHBISHOP ANSELM. 

St. Anselm of Canterbury : A Chapter in the 
History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg, uf 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Methuor ( 
& Co.) J 

lx the subject of -this life we discern * y 
double personality. There is, first, the 
contemplative recluse, the creator of th- j 
Ontological theory, the composer of medir.-.- J 
tions of great beauty and of many liturgical j 
hymns and devotions. Within the same , 
bowed and wasted frame burned the spirit I 
of the militant ecclesiastic, who for trides ; 
of ecclesiastic etiquette (as they appear 
to the profane), for questions of lay in¬ 
vestiture and the like, would go all length- 
within the tether of the Decalogue, spark-: 
neither himself nor another. Both sides e-i 
the man are well worthy of study ; both have 
been industriously searched by historian- 
in the past; and if Mr. Rigg has no new 
light to throw upon the history of the time, if 
he follows the view commonly received amom: 
Catholics as to the merits of such dispute-, 
he is not the less likely to be right, nor i* 
the moral of it all, for practical guidance, 
any the less luminously shown forth. For 
if one lesson rather than another is im¬ 
pressed upon the mind of one, at lea-:, 
of Mr. Rigg’s readers and St. Anselm- 
admirers it is this: that the Christian 
Church will prosper best in a State of 
which she is independent, to which she i- 
beholden for no privilege, by which he: 
corporate existence is ignored. It is a quit- | 
simple paradox, exemplified and explain*! T 
at every historical turn, that iust so far a- j 
she is supreme is the Church in fetters: ’ 
although it is n,ot,,.ct>nversely, true that her | 
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enslavement reaches its term at the moment 
when she sinks from dominancy. 

But as the saint was more of a philo¬ 
sopher than a statesman, so he has 
found in his latest biographer a com¬ 
mentator rather than an historian. And 
this to us is no matter for regret. The 
•workings of that original and precocious 
mind are of infinitely deeper interest than 
the degrading squabbles about investitures 
and temporalities and ecclesiastical loaves 
and fishes, wherein he was compelled to 
assert the authority of the Church and to 
defend the sanctity of her property against 
the rapacious violence of the red-haired 
Norman. Amid the perpetual clang of 
arms, in an age of violence, Anselm grew 
to maturity in the monastery of Le Bee. 
The life of the house is sketched sympa¬ 
thetically by Mr. Bigg, from the beginning 
of the rigid noviciate to the day when, in 
his habit as he had lived, he breathed his 
last breath to the melody of the Nicene 
Creed. It was in this atmosphere that 
Anselm’s mind struck out that strange 
piece of ratiocination in the examination of 
which a host of minds have since per¬ 
plexed themselves—retiring baffled one after 
another. Contrived to meet precisely the 
difficulty which is sometimes supposed to be 
original to the nineteenth century, it is 
addressed to the inquirer who cannot see 
his way from phenomena to their causes. 

This Arg amentum ad Imipicntem is nothing 
else than the deduction of the existence of 
God from His idea: to think God is to 
prove Him. By parity of reasoning, then, 
it was retorted, every fable is fact. No, 
answered Anselm in a supplementary 
treatise, for the reasoning holds only of 
Necessary being. If a mind has conceived 
the idea of a Necessary being—that is, of a 
being whose existence is of his essence—it 
cannot go on to doubt of his existence; for 
that would be to identify him with another— 
with a not-necessary—being. More briefly: 
if I think of a being who cannot not-be, it is 
impossible for me at the same time to think 
of Him as not-being. Not having a ser¬ 
viceable language to his hand, the saint 
floundered about in oceans of corrupt 
Latinity in the endeavour to express his 
idea; with the result that the labours of 
subsequent generations have been about 
equally divided between the elucidation of his 
meaning and the examination of his theory. 
To this day it is disputed whether St. Thomas 
of Aquin knew what he was denying when 
he rejected it; and Leibnitz is so far from 
comprehending it as to urge against it the 
imbecile objection that it assumes the possi¬ 
bility of God. With proportional care Mr. 
Bigg examines St. Anselm’s other works, 
especially his Cur Bern Homo, a dissertation 
on the reasons of the Incarnation, and his 
treatise “Of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost.” He analyses them with the in¬ 
telligent succinctness of one to whom their 
reasoning is familiar and the themes they 
treat of vital importance. 

Incidentally it is worth while here to 
observe how a whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
his subject may elevate a writer’s style. In 
narrative passages Mr. Bigg is, as a rule, not 
interested, and his style suits with his mental 
attitude; nor when he shakes out an extra 


reef is he always to be congratulated on the 
result: “ voracious maw of the royal fisc,” 
for example—shall we praise Mr. Bigg in 
this ? We praise him not. In proportion 
to the difficulty and native obscurity of the 
subject, however, and the consequent growth 
of his interest in it, the biographer gains in 
force and precision, so that his comments 
upon the treatise “Of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost” are almost a model of lucidity. 
He gives us also some scholarly renderings 
of certain of the saint’s spiritual songs— 
just to remind us that he was a saint as 
well as a statesman and a metaphysician, 
and a portion of a meditation, which com¬ 
bines much literary beauty with its unction. 
Towards the end of the book there occurs 
a passage justificatory, with which we may 
fitly conclude this notice : 

“ It was the day of small things; the emanci¬ 
pation of the Church, as events were soon to 
prove, was not complete; but the true measure 
of her gain is the magnitude of the evil she 
averted, and that was nothing less than the 
total forfeiture of her existence as a spiritual 
power. Thus the victory rested with her, and 
that victory was emphatically won by Anselm.” 


BY HEE SON. 

Margaret Ogilvg. By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Granted the charm of Margaret Ogilvg, 
and the tearful delight of reading the 
short, sad chapters—“ How My Mother 
Got Her Soft Face”; “What She Had 
Been,” and so on—there remains the ques¬ 
tion of the motive that prompted Mr. Barrie 
to write the book. Such an inquiry is surely 
permissible when a novelist suddenly gives 
the world a record, day by day, as it were, 
of the sanctities of his home life, and writes 
of things that most men keep inviolate. 
Did he see in his mother’s happy years, 
and happier influence, a subject singularly 
suited to his genius, or was he merely 
responding to an imperative call of his 
nature to enshrine her memory in a book, 
the best that he could do, so that mother 
and son, in death as in life, should not be 
divided ? Whosoever reads Margaret Ogilvg 
must incline to the latter view. Authors 
have written of their mothers, sweethearts, 
friends, and sisters before; but behind their 
revelations—revelations that so often sug¬ 
gest the shrewd showman—the reader has 
been glad to recognise the existence of 
deeper depths hidden from his eyes. In 
Margaret Ogilvg everything has been set 
down, nothing is clouded, nothing con¬ 
cealed, nothing exaggerated; yet there is 
nothing to regret. The means are justified 
by the end. What might have been a sorry 
indiscretion has become a triumph. The 
book will be widely read, yet you are 
convinced Mr. Barrie took no thought 
of his readers in writing it. It was 
done from sheer love of her, from a com¬ 
pulsion to set down, in his own medium 
of words and phrases, all he felt about a 
lady who influenced every stream of ten¬ 
dency of her long life. “One name was 
Elizabeth,” sang Ben Jonson. With Mr. 
Barrie one name was Margaret, and she 
was his mother. There are many opinions 


as to the seemliness of the modem fashion 
of Intimacy in literature. It is but fair 
that each book should stand alone—be 
judged by itself. Margaret Ogilvg is so 
written as to disarm the most fastidious 
opponent of intimate literature. The record 
is without a jarring passage, and so real is 
the presentment that it is hard to believe 
it is not fiction. We do not hold with those 
critics who have hailed Margaret Ogilvg as 
the wonder of the year; but we do say that, 
within limits, Mr. Barrie has produced a 
remarkable book. He set himself to paint 
a miniature ; and because he was sincere 
and an artist, and because of the natural 
humour that ripples through his sorrow, 
like the smile of a child who finds the toy 
can be mended, lo! the miniature became a 
masterpiece. 


SOME YEAE-BOOKS. 


The arrival of certain well-known year¬ 
books is a lesson in punctuality and the 
trnnsitoriness of life. Here is the new 
Bebrett, in freshest crimson and gold covers. 
The editor makes fitting reference to Her 
Majesty’s long reign, so soon to be cele¬ 
brated. During its course “ upwards of 
225 of the titles by which peers are now 
known, and 280 of the existing baronetcies, 
have been created, while of peers who were 
in enjoyment of their titles at the time of 
her accession, all but two (Earl Damley and 
Earl Nelson) she has seen pass away, and 
has also outlived all members of the Privy 
Council as at that time constituted.” The 
new Boyal Victorian Order naturally receives 
special notice. Attention is also drawn to 
“the unusual event of the Crown culling a 
barony out of abeyance in favour of the 
eldest of two infant sisters.” The assump¬ 
tion of dormant or presumably extinct 
baronetcies, we are reminded, still con¬ 
tinues, and many will agree with the editor’s 
view that it is high time, when the number 
of such assumptions is year by year increas¬ 
ing, that the Government should stop the 
abuse. The less expensive and less portly 
Windsor Peerage (Whittaker & Co.) is also 
to hand. This work is more condescending 
to the lord-loving Briton, and contains an 
Introduction by Mr. Edward Walford and 
the Editor which conveys much information 
interesting to every student of the news¬ 
papers. Concerning the Boyal Victorian 
Order, established this year, we find that it 
already contains thirty-two names, divided 
into five classes. The First Class contains 
nine honorary members, among whom Li 
Hung Chang has a place. We have also 
received that marvel of dumpy informa¬ 
tion, The Almanack de Gotha. With it 
comes our own Whitaker (J. Whitaker 
& Sons) enlarged to 760 pages, and con¬ 
taining the useful addition of an index to 
the Whitakers issued from 1869 to 1896. 
Even Whitaker , the cut and dry, throbs with 
loyalty in contemplating the Queen’s reign, 
of which there is an admirable account 
filling more than ten pages. Lastly, we 
have The London Vniversitg Guide, to remind 
students that there is no royal. road to 
learning, but that the road is straight, and 
every inch mapped and measured. 
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FEOM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Vanity Fair Album, 1896.—Once again 
comes Vanity Fair's budget of the nota¬ 
bilities of the.year—from peers and potential 
peers to company promoters. And onco again 
we are in doubt as to whether the pictures’ 
purpose is to be portraits or caricatures. If 
they are portraits they are often exceedingly 
misleading; if they are caricatures, they are 
often totally without point. The majority 
of the plates are the work of “ Spy,” whose 
hand is dexterous ns ever, and now and 
then brilliant and unerring; but one or 
two are by “ Guth,” notably Li Hung 
Chang (who is in Jehu Junior’s commen¬ 
tary six feet tall and in the illustration a 
dwarf); and one—and one only, we are 
glad to say—is by “Max,” who supplies a 
grotesque of Mr. George Meredith which, 
in our opinion, should never have been 
included. Every one of Vanity Fair’s 
honourable traditions as a licensed wit are 
trample l upon by this new draughtsman. 
Among those portraits by Mr. Leslie Ward 
(who, as all the world knows, is “Spy”) 
which approach most nearly to our idea of 
caricature are “ Dr. Jim,” Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Heller, M.P., Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. 
Jelf, and Mr. I?. A. II Mitchell. The 
picture of the bite Mr. du Maurier hns a 
melancholy inteiest. If there is a lack of 
spice in many of tlieso drawings, the artist 
is hardly to bo blamed. A good caricature 
is bom of familiarity. Mr. Ward, we 
imagine, can know very little of most of 
his models, owing to the conditions under 
which ho necessarily works. The pen of 
Jehu Junior is still pungent. 


The Evergreen: A Northern Seasonal (Pat¬ 
rick Geddos & Colleagues).—To appreciate 
The Evergreen one must belong to the Celtic 
Fringe. Unfortunately, this is not a thing 
that can be done at pleasure, for the Celt is 
bom, not made. Even then there are turn 
families of Celts—those that pronounce the 
word with a hard “C,” and those that affect 
the soft; and it requires some strength of 
mind to use tho “ k ” sound when one’s 
companion insists upon the sibilant. Of 
frankly self-conscious Celtic literature as 
it is now made, the finest variety to our 
mind is that of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Having 
promised so much, let us turn to the winter 
number of The Evergreen, or “ Northern 
Seasonal,” as it is called. At tho first 
glance at its pages the reader who has the 
misfortune to be a Southron is bewildered 
and dazed. The light and shade of the 
wood blocks is so vivid ; the type is so sharp 
and black ; the matter has so unfamiliar an 
air. A closer examination is not rewarded 
with very much profit. The pictures are 
bold rather than beautiful, ana when they 
are mystic they baffle us. The prevailing 
note of the text is wistfulness. Upon old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago 
the Celtic mind is for ever dwelling. Of 
eager, active joy in tho life around them 
these Evergreen Celts have nothing, they 
are only languidly interested. They are not 
so much sad ns wistful and retrospective. 
Thoy do so little with their youth. 


The Quarto (Virtue & Co.) demonstrates 
beyond question that the Slade School is 
the abode of activity. Even if it did no 
more than that, it should receive a wel¬ 
come, for there is not too much activity in 


of two indexes—one of names of persons, 
the other of subjects. 

* * * 

Korean Games. Bv Stewart Culin. (Phil- 


English art schools. But it is in itself adelphia: University of Pennsylvania : 
interesting, and this second number shows London: George Redway.) Mr. < ulin is 

~ • . . . i _ i i _. . i .1. t . 


in tho main an improvement upon the 
tii-fit, although we could wish that its eon- 


already known to us as the author of two or 
three elegantly printed opuscula on Chinese 


tents came more from within and less from games of chance as played in America. So 
without the school walls. Thus, much as far as we are aware, he has himself never 


we admire the reproductions after Rossetti 
and Mr. Watts and Millais, and the artists 
engaged on the teaching staff, we would 
relinquish them for young efforts of promise. 


visited the Far East; but he has taken 
advantage of his position, ns director of the 
Museum of Archaeology at Philadelphia, t<» 
study oriental games in connexion with th<>-p 


As it is, the best artistic contributions from °f the American aborigines. In this task 
a pupil are those by the late Winifred he has found a collaborator in Mr. C ushing. 
Matthews, whose career was so unhappilv °f the Bureau of Ethnology at W ashington, 
cut short at the ago of twenty. Prof, who will ultimately publish the results of 
Fred. Brown, in his kindly criticism of her their joint researches. But we may here 
work, makes it dear that the loss to art— mention one of the main conclusions which 
particularly, perhaps, the art of caricature they claim to have definitely ascertained. 


—occasioned bv her death is considerable. This is, the supreme significance of the 
Of the other pictures, we like best the study arrow, or a bundle of arrows, as the basis 
bv Mr. Tonks (onlv whv did he choose a of a system of divination, alike m Eastern 
model with a squint?) ; the designs bv Miss Asia, in Northern America, and in Arabia. 
Nellie Syrett, which have much promise of Another fundamental principle, common to 
power and a quaint fancy ; a lithograph by China and the Red Indians, is the quintuple 
Mr. Pennell; and an etching by Mr. Jaeomb- classification of things, according to the four 
Hood. The literary matter has nothing of cardinal points and the middle. Turning to 
unusual merit, but there is a nice little story Korea, the lamented Terrien de Laeouperie 
by Miss Evelyn Sharp, a criticism of Lanier used to insist upon its historical importance. 


by the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, and Mr. 
Alfred Holbom is interesting in his study 


as the half-way house or bridge by which 
Chinese civilisation was transmitted to Japan. 


of tho influence of Robert Browning on And this truth is well brought out by our 


Mrs. Browning’s poetry. 


“ The Gentleman's Magazine Library.” 
“Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumber- 


author, who loses no opportunity of illus¬ 
trating Korean games by the corresponding 
ones of China and Japan. Specially interest¬ 
ing in this connexion is his elaborate 
description of chess, dominoes, and cards, a> 


land.” (Elliot Stock.) The inequalities l’ 1 "^! 1 in the88 three countries. Here. 

«. , . i.ii i 1 hkfttcnppfl hftvfi n nronr non n mm friwn 


of treatment which have been apparent in 
nil the preceding parts are more con¬ 
spicuous than ever in this volume. Castle 
Acre is unnoticed. The castle of Caistor, 
which was founded by Sir John Fastolfe 
and afterwords occupied by the successive 
members of the family of Poston, forms 
an article of but three pages, though it 
still tempts many a visitor into crossing 
the marshes from Great Yarmouth. But 
Cnrhrook, which is not even mentioned 


elsewhere, we have a great deal more given 
than is promised on the title-page. It 
remains to praise the illustrations, which 
will form to many the chief attraction of 
the volume. They include twenty-two 
coloured or tinted plates, reproduced from a 
serios of pictures made by a native Korean 
artist in 1886, which are charming both in 
their colouring and in their vivacity of 
attitude — again revealing the half-way 
house between China and Japan. The other 
illustrations in the text have the same merit 


by the compiler of Murray's Handbook to “iusrrauons in me rexr nave me same mem 
Norfolk, fills ten pages, an accident due to of veracity and instructiveness. Altogether, 
the partiality of Mr. Duffield for the parish. ‘ hl8 fume will be treasured by those who 
The same writer contributes an article of h ? vc le « rned thelesson of modem anthrop- 
twolve pages on Merton, and Murray's ology-how the humblest operations of utan 
Handbook disposes of both hall and church bewI '! 8 ^cresting when studied by the 
in less than that number of lines. Oxnead, * :10nt,hu method8 of comparison and evolu¬ 
tion. 

* # * 


the home of the Pastons, is described by 
Mr. J. A. Repton, and the priory of Way- 
bourne is lovingly treated by Freeman. 
Many of the churches of Northampton- 


Chronicle of the Diseorerg and Conquest of 
Guinea. By Gomez Eannes de Azurara. 


shire are of especial interest, and its local Printed for the Hakluyt Society. The dis- 
antiquaries have described their features at eoveries of the Portuguese on the coast of 
adequate length. Among the other articles Western Africa have never seized on tlw 
dealing with this county are a valuable paper popular imagination ns the discovery of 


by Mr. 


Parker on the medhcvnl America 


houses at Thorpe, within a mile of Peter¬ 
borough, and two articles on the buildings 
at Higham Ferrers, and the connexion of 
the town with Archbishop Chichele. The 
best articles in tho section devoted to 
Northumberland describe the castles of 


Coliunbus hns 


Coupland and Hepple. The utility of the 
book is much enhanced by the compilation 


mile of Peter- dramatic completeness of the latter, achieved 
i the buildings at one stroke, came with the suddenness of a 
e connexion of new revelation to Europe. The Portuguese 
Chichele. The proceeded tentatively, each explorer pushing 
>n devoted to Iris conquests a few leagues further than Ins 
the castles of predecessor had done, much as discoverers in 
? utility of the the present century have been winning their 
the compilation way nearer and nearer to the North Pole. 
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r Tlae chronicle of Azurara tells the story of 
±lxe expeditions almost annually set on foot 
Henry the Navigator, from 1434, when 
CiJ-il Eannes first passed Cape Bojador, to 
1 4 48. Azurara’s naiTative is, on the whole, 
very interesting. He often vexes us, like all 
C'a.Tly chroniclers, hy withholding just the in- 
±*oxruntion we long for, and offering us in¬ 
stead great show of learning, sententious 
x'liotoric, and moral platitudes. He shows 
vis that strange mixture of Christian zeal 
and commercial greed, of the struggle 
Between bigotry and humanity, which not 
vinfrequently characterises the eonquixfadores. 
14i8 chap, xxi., describing the distribution of 
the captives, is worthy of all praise: but we 
look in vain for some hint to tell us if 
tlv© captives taken south of Cape Bojador, 
* * white enough, fair to look upon, and well 
proportioned,” were of any racial kin to the 
not yet extinct fair Guanches of the Canaries. 
The Introduction on the Life and Writings 
of Azurara is such ns was to be expected 
from the biographer of Henry the Navigator, 
and from Mr. E. Prestage. The present is 
only vol. i.; for the notes, which will test 
tli© value of the editorial work, we have to 
wait for vol. ii. All that we have here is 
well and scholarly done. 

* * # 

Jfight Have Been : Notes of a Lifetime. By 
X>r. Joseph Parker. (Cliatto&Windus.) This 
Book may startle many, but, if read aright, 
it wiH only startle them into a better ap¬ 
preciation of Dr. Parker’s attainments, and 
his kindly and sunny character. Those who 
know Dr. Parker’s Christianity may here 
know him as a provider of cakes and ale ; 
those who know him as a preacher of 
truth, may here know him as a fabulist, 
audacious and amusing. “I have in this 
hook,” Dr. Parker tells us, “looked at life as 
it might have been, for who knows 
that the potential is not God’s way of 
interpreting the indicative and actual?” 
It may be allowed that an autobiography is 
the truer and completer for containing much 
that its writer dreamed of, as well as much 
that he only experienced, in his lifetime. 
r phe only trouble is that Dr. Parker 
throws upon his reader—with the usual 
compliment to the reader’s astuteness—the 
truth of distinguishing between his poten¬ 
tial and “indicative” mood. For ourselves, 
we confess that we cannot always decide 
■where Dr. Parker’s “ have beens ” are 
dovetailed into his “might have beens.” 
If Hr. Parker should be called on for a 
second edition of his book—and he deserves 

to he-be might do worse than print his 

potential passages in red ink for the benefit 
of dullards like ourselves, leaving the 
indicative in their native black. The 
difficulty, however, as it stands, is no bar 
to th© enjoyment of a book in which shrewd 
sense and rollicking humour go to swell an 
irresponsible tide of small talk. Exuberance 
seldom meets us in the literature of to-day, 
and this is at least an exuberant book, in 
which, among much that is rather harum- 
scarum, we have the sane utterances on 
social questions and private economies which 
we might expect from the master of the City 
Temj>l e - 


CONCEENING CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

S holiday time once again comes round, 
the thoughts of those harassed beings 
whom Mr. Kenneth Grahame in his charm¬ 
ing Golden Age designates as the Immortals 
turn, more or less lightly, to thoughts of 
literature for children. To write a story 
which is likely to engross the attention 
of children of the present day without 
trenching on the confines of sensationalism 
on the one hand, while avoiding purely 
didactic solemnity on the other, requires the 
delicate perception and trained art of the 
true storyteller. 

A writer who combines the essentials of 
a successful writer of books for the young 
is Mrs. L. T. Meade. Her stories, even 
for grown-up readers, are interesting ; 
her style is excellent, and her plots are 
skilful, while the tone of her stories is 
wholesome and bracing. In her book for 
older children, Merry Girls of England, 
(Cassell & Co.), she is at her best. The 
story of the four girls who are left with a 
small, a very small, fortune to fight their 
way in the world is pathetic and suggestive. 
The interest in the story never flags, and 
the characters are, for the most part, drawn 
with a sure and bold hand. It would, it is 
true, be easy to pick holes in some of the 
incidents. We may, for example, doubt 
whether a girl of sixteen, fresh from the 
country, who has only studied life among 
the tomes of the British Museum, could— 
even granting that she cribbed her main 
idea from a single fly-leaf, filched from 
the MS. of an eminent lady novelist— 
produce an epoch-making novel. On the 
other hand, the eccentric old lady with 
her six dogs, whoso life is bright¬ 
ened by the advent of a light-hearted, 
womanly girl, is a clever character sketch, 
and shows the author at her best. Again, 
in her Little Mother to the Others (White & 
Co.) Mrs. Meade has written a charming 
story for younger children. Her little actors 
are not impossibly virtuous—indeed, they 
are often as impish as can be—but the 
development of their characters is brought 
out in the spirited action of the story with 
undeniable skill. A pretty nnd very 
pathetic story—the pitiful story of a child 
who is brought up among peoplo who have 
no sympathy with his childish joys and 
terrors—is When Arnold Comes Home (Henry 
& Co.), by Miss Mann. The scene where the 
little boy meets Arnold, the uncle from 
whose home-coming he expects so much, as 
the homeless vagrant whose faithful “ mate ” 
he becomes, is beautifully pathetic, though 
we are afraid that it is rather above the 
heads of most children. It is much the 
same kind of well-written, thoughtful story 
as the author’s previous work There was Once 
a Prince (Henry & Co.), the second edition of 
which we have just received together with a 
new edition of Miss Yongo’s pretty story 
The Castle Builders (Innes & Co.). A story 
suitable for very young children is Mrs. 
Everett-Green’s Squib and his Friends (Nelson 
& Co.). The descriptions of life and scenery 
in Switzerland, written in the simplest lan¬ 
guage, cannot fail to interest little ones to 
whom “joggraphy” is a stumbling-block 
and a rock of offence. In Fifty-two Stories 


of Pinch, Peril, and Romance (Hutchinson & 
Co.) will bo found an excellent collection 
of stories of adventure and every-day life, 
which children of every age will appreciate. 
Mrs, Coidson Kemahan’s clever story, The 
Miller's Mouse, deserves commendation for 
its clever fancy and graceful style. 

Of fniry stories there is no lack this year, 
and we hope that the chronicles of Fairyland 
which lend such glamour to the years of 
childhood, a glamour for the loss of which 
in after life no compensation can ever bo 
made, will not be overlooked by those who 
choose the literature of children. Old and 
young alike will enjoy La Motto Fouque’s 
two famous stories, Sintram and Undine 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.). Sintram, the 
beautiful allegory inspired by Albert Diirer’s 
famous picture, “The Knight, Death, and 
Satan,” is probably less well known to 
English readers than that tricksy, lovable 
sprite Undine. But he deserves to be 
known and loved ; he is La Motte Fouque’s 
Galahad, whose strength was as the 
strength of ten because his heart was 
pure. The translation is excellent, and 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are full 
of fire and life. Miss Mary Debenham’s 
budget of fair}' tales in Holiday Taels 
(Jan-old & Sons) are clever in their 
extravagant, whimsical humour; indeed, 
we are almost afraid that the author’s 
bubbling humour is almost too clever for 
children to appreciate the charm it has for 
us. The stories are told by several Im¬ 
mortals—their holiday task for the edifica¬ 
tion of a small friend. The Professor’s tale 
of the amateur Goblin, a wicked little boy 
who from pure love of mischief pretended to 
be a goblin and ended by being one in grim 
earnest, and the “Striped ’Un’s” account 
of the tribulations of a malicious fanner 
who kept a dromotherium to harass bis 
own familiar enemy are delightfully 
amusing in their playful extravagance. 
Clover and humorous, too, after the 
stylo of the inimitable Lewis Can-oil's 
stories, is Mrs. Davidson’s Garden of 
Time (Janold & Sons). The adventures 
of Daff, beguiled by that absurd poodle 
Koko at the bottom of the sea and in the 
moon, are full of grotesque wonders nnd 
surprises; while the visit to the Garden 
of Time is a really beautiful allegory, 
worked out with artistic force and restraint. 
Mrs. Davidson writes good English, and 
Mr. Guthrie’s illustrations are fanciful and 
suitable. Princes Three and Seekers Seven 
(Elliot Stock) is the title of four rather more 
conventional faiiy tales by Miss Colquhoun, 
nnd the allegory is somewhat wooden. The 
best is the story of the adventures of Prince 
Fortunate, the German origin of which, Die 
weisse Katze, is obvious from the outset. A 
somewhat unsatisfactory' fairy talo is E. M. 
Rutherford’s The King's Baby (Gay & Bird); 
it is clever, but too artificial and pretentious. 
It is always useful to know of some straight¬ 
forward dramatic piece which will lend itself 
to the limitations of a children’s stage. As 
such we can recommetod The Kitchen Maid 
(Constable & Co.), a version of Cinderella 
dramatised by MissGuillemard. Thedialogue 
is bright, though at times, possibly owing to 
the exigencies of verse, it degenerates into 
slang. But it would stage well. 
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Some Whims of Fate. By Menie Muriel 
Dowie. (John Lane.) 

I N the best of Miss Menie Muriel Dowie’s 
Some Whims of Fate we can admire the 
compression, the foreshortening, the absence 
of which we must deplore in most contem¬ 
poraneous English fiction We can admire 
much besides; but it is the art of compres¬ 
sion, the art of omission, that strikes us first. 
Miss Dowie presents her pictures not in the 
manner of the revolving panorama, but, as 
a civilised picture ought to be presented, in 
perspective ; and she relentlessly doilies her¬ 
self the indulgence of touches that are not 
salient and inevitable, that do not tell in 
making up the main account. And the 
result is that we get our sovereign’s worth 
in the shape of a sovereign; wo get one 
small piece of gold instead of many pieces 
of bronze and silver. If Miss Dowie hud 
written three fat volumes about the life and 
character of Wladislaw, for instance, she 
could not possibly have made us understand 
Wladislaw’s life and character better than 
we do at the end of the forty pages of her 
vivid and ingenious “Wladislaw’s Advent.” 
She could only have illustrated them at 
greater length; and surely a roader may 
take economy of illustration on the author’s 
part as a compliment to his own imagina¬ 
tion. Again, in “A Man I Met” there are 
materials of tragedy, of pride cast down, 
of ruined grandeur, and of metaphysical 
terror, which a business-like novelist would 
have hoarded for a vear-long serial; yet 
here they are adequately suggested in the 
space of one short chapter. Of course, if 
the consequence of compression in a tale 
were not an enhanced intensity of effect, 
the virtue of compression might be ques¬ 
tioned ; but that is exactly what the 
consequence of compression in the best of 
Miss Dowie’s tales seems to us to be. Our 
vision of the Latin Quarter, in “ Wladislaw’s 
Advent,” of the class in which Wladislaw 
studied painting, of Wladislaw himself, 
with the haunting resemblance of his face 
to “a face one knew,” of Dufour the 
master, of the orgy in Dufour’s studio, and 
of the scene that followed Wladislaw’s 
startling advent there—our vision of all 
this is intense with the intensity of things 
experienced. We remember it ns we 
remember what we have “ seen with our 
eyes.” “There is perhaps a moral in 
Wladislaw’s story; if so, I have had no 
thought to write it,” says the author. She 
did well not to write it, for we have it on 
high authority that there are many morals 
“ which whatever lives should teach ” ; and 
Wladislaw’s story lives. 

We have spoken of the “ best ” of Miss 
Dowie’s tales, thereby implying that they 
do not all appear to us to be of equal value. 
The best, we think decidedly, are those 
wliich she tells in the first person singular. 
Then her style, her voice, is crisp, piquant, 
and strongly individual. But when she 
employs the third person she sinks her 
individuality too far, she becomes too third- 
personal, if wo may say so, and much of the 
colour and brilliancy of her writing dis¬ 
appears. For that matter, there are honest 


folk who hold that, save where the thing is 
a logical impossibility, all tales should be 
told in the first person singular—by a living 
incarnate witness, rather than by a dis¬ 
embodied spirit out of space. It certainly 
does seem the less conventional, the more 
natural method; why not, therefore, the 
more persuasive? In any ease, it is the 
method whereby Miss Menie Muriel Dowie 
achieves her happiest results. Taken for all 
in all, Some Whims of Fate entitles Miss 
Dowie to a high rank among the very small 
number of English writers who can succeed 
with that peculiarly difficult form of fiction, 
the conte. 


The Lower Life. By Francis Gribble. (A. D. 

Innes.) 

In The Lower Life, Mr. Francis Gribble 
gives us the small change of a good story 
and an impressive study. It is a realised, 
convincing story, an intelligent and careful 
study, of demoralisation—of the demoralising 
influence upon character of stock-gambling 
in the City. If Mr. Gribble had said his 
sav upon the subject in fifty pages—in the 
form, that is, of a rather long short tale—wo 
could have thanked him for a sovereign ; but 
he spins it out to upwards of three hundred, 
so that we have to take our sovereign’s 
worth in shillings, and even halfpence. His 
shillings and halfpence are for the most part 
bright and new, to be sure, and they jingle 
pleasantly; but we should prefer the com¬ 
pression of the sovereign. Certainly, in 
fifty pages, if not in fewer, Mr. Gribble 
could have related all that is vital in his 
observation, all that is essential, all that 
a reader with a little knowledge of the 
world nnd a dash of mother-wit needed. 
However, let us sav that the story of 
Arnold Brabant’s spiritual decay, as he 
manipulates his companies, sips his cham¬ 
pagne, and amasses his millions, and of 
his wife Helen’s corresponding pitiful 
disenchantment, is cleverly and movingly 
worked out; and since novels, and not short 
tales, are the fashion, it is perhaps invidious 
to complain of prolixity in this one. Benjy 
Cohen and Alexis Broome, we fancy, are 
portraits of actual and not uncelebrated 
specialists, indicated rather than disguised 
bv their slightly altered names. In 
chapter x. there is an exceedingly life like 
sketch of the Moulin Rouge, with its flare 
of gas, its musk scent and tobacco smoke, 
its amazing dancers, its tweed-dad British 
tourists, and the young ladies who come up 
and pester you with their “I spik Inglis. 
You pay me glass of beer!” But the 
love-making in Normandy between Helen 
Brabant and Austin Marillier leaves one 
cold. It was, perhaps, a necessary part of 
the drama that Helen should be tempted, 
but her temptation happens altogether 
mechanically, perfunctorily, the passion is 
not “felt,” and the reader is neither con¬ 
vinced nor stirred. 


Palladia. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. ^Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has one of the most 
fertile imaginations of the present day. Her 
pages are simply eruuimed with incidents 
and characters, so that it cannot be said 


there is a dull page in Palladia from be- | 
ginning to end. But as her tale progresses | 
Mrs. Fraser begins to take a morbid, delight 
in weeding out the long list of her dramatic 
persona. Royal Highnesses have their 
heads severed from their bodies, ami 
beautiful but wicked women take themselves 
off with poison, while such despicable thing- 
as anarchists have the life trampled our 
of them by horses’ feet. There are tw > 
dynamite explosions in the book, in one of 
which Palladia’s sister loses her life, and in 
the other a pretty little countess is blown 
away while she was just about to avert the 
tragedy of the man she loved. In no be ok 
that we have ever read does fate play such a j 
mean part in frustrating good intentions as I 
in Palladia. The beautiful creature who ' 
gives the name to the story was a gipsy on , 
her mother’s side; her father was a prince, 
and she was brought into this world without 1 
any benefit of clergy. Nevertheless, her | 
father contrived that she should marry the . 
Duke Carolus of Carinthia. The chamber- 1 
lain of the duke overheard the secret of 
Palladia’s birth, and treasured it up fi r 
future use. The secret, however, never did 
him any good nor Palladia any harm. Tin 
first dynamite explosion occurred on the 
evening of her wedding - day, and her 
husband was unhappy enough to pronounce t 
the name of a lady not Palladia in the 
confusion of the moment. Johnny Deni- 
was an Englishman who happened to be at 
the wedding banquet; his eyes met those of 
Palladia, and she turned hers away. From 
that moment we knew that Mrs. Fraser j 
had determined that Johnny should marry I 
Palladia, and we were not disappointed. | 
We confess that we could have wished a ’ 
less bloody death for poor Carolus ; and we 
are of opinion that Prince Rouman, who 
succeeded him, fares better at Mrs. Fraser's < 
hands than he deserved. The book is most 
entertaining reading, though it is full of the 
wildest improbabilities. 

Benjamin's Sack. By Meta C. Scott. (Ward. , 
Lock & Bowden.) 

The Benjamin of this story wrote a book : 
but the publishers to whom he submitted 
the MS. would only consent to bring it out 
on payment of fifty pounds by the author. 

We venture to predict that the author of 
Benjamin's Sack will never be asked for 
money for such a purpose. It is as promising 
a thing, of the length, as has been published 1 
for a long time. “Not perfect, nay, but 
full of tender wants ” : it has originality, 
style, and interest of plot. Agnes Angi-le 
is heiress to a large property, which site 
loses if she does not marry “a Catholit 
gentleman.” In the case of freehold 
estate such a condition would probably be 
void, and the estate does not appear to have 
consisted of personalty at all; but for the j 

purposes of a story—and such a story—a j 

little doubtful law will readily be swallowed l 
By the behest of a dying father, Agnes i? j 
brought up to marry Adolphe Seymour. ( 
a cousin, who fulfils the condition aforesaid. , 
But she loves, and is secretly loved by. 
Benjamin Stone, a Protestant clergyman , 
To obtain the money demanded for the , 
publication of Benjamin’s book, Margaret I 
Stone, his sister, burglarises Agnes’s house, 
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and is, unknown to herself, seen by 
Agnes in the act of robbing the safe. 
Agnes keejis silence; but tho fact that a 
burglary has occurred is made known to 
Seymour. Circumstances lend him to the 
conviction that Benjamin has been the 
robber. Taxed by Seymour with the crime, 
Benjamin divines his sister’s act, and 
silently accepts the burden of her guilt. 
His renunciation of Agnes is demanded by- 
Seymour as the price of silence. Except 
Seymour, Margaret Stone is the only 
person who has divined her brother’s 
passion for Agnes. She writes, in his 
name, a singularly beautiful love-letter, and 
in her great love for her brother compels 
Benjamin to take the responsibility of it. 
Meeting Agues by an appointment which 
makes her coming a tacit acceptance of his 
suit, he cries that he “ has changed his 
mind,” and Agnes, angry and humiliated, 
leaves him. Ilow Seymour finds the love- 
letter, abstracts it, and denounces Benjamin 
as a thief, and how, by this act, the re¬ 
nunciation of the estate by Agnes and her 
union with Benjamin are brought about, 
the story most ingeniously and charmingly 
tells. Margaret dies without knowing that 
either Agnes or her brother has ever known 
of the robbery. As a first book, which we 
take this to be, Benjamin's Sack is full of 
promise; but it has more than promise, and 
its achievement should ensure a hearty- 
welcome for the future work of the writer. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical 

Romance. By M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C. 

(Chapman and Hall.) 

Members of the Bar are always supposed 
to write anonymously; but the need of 
supplementing their legal work has 
generally been thought to prevail among 
the juniors. It must be, therefore, the 
genuine afflatus which impels such well- 
employed Queen’s Counsel as Mr. Inder- 
wick or Mr. Bodkin to turn their talents 
to fiction. The last named has written 
a very readable story in Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald , a tale of gallant Irish gentle¬ 
men in tho stirring times during and 
after the American rebellion, and with 
plenty of “ go ” in the narrative, amount¬ 
ing at times to a spice of just that high¬ 
falutin which is so pardonable and even 
acceptable in Mr. G. P. R. James and his 
followers. Mr. Bodkin is not yet quite 
a Stanley Weyinan, but he may hope to 
be nearer by the time he is a Judge. We 
uiav note that there is not very much in 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald about the “ mar¬ 
vellous career ” of the hero who gives the 
book its title. Lord Byron’s remark that 
Fitzgerald’s romantic and singular history, 
“if it were not too near our own time, 
would make the finest subject in the world 
for an historical novel ” has apparently- 
inspired Mr. Bodkin, but he has not on this 
occasion stuck closely to his brief. Byron’s 
prophecy lius still to be fulfilled, for Mr. 
Bodkin starts his story by introducing, as 
a foil to Lord Edward, an equally gallant 
“captain in the army of the United States,” 
named Maurice Blake, a creature of Mr. 
Bodkin’s own invention; and, like a wise 
man, he has quite deserted the historical 


character when his story gets well on its 
way, and has turned it into an excellent 
tale, with the sub-plot as plot and Maurice 
Blake as the real hero. Blake’s faithful 
henchman, Christy, is the second person of 
interest in tho action, and Blake’s lady¬ 
love the third; while Fitzgerald is con¬ 
veniently married in the most unromantic 
but historical manner, and comfortably dis¬ 
missed from Mr. Bodkin’s pages, and is only- 
brought back decently at tho end, with a 
baby, to show that he was not absolutely- 
forgotten. Tho inconsistencies of philo¬ 
sophers, wo are sometimes told, are their 
greatest merits. Certainly the irrelovancies 
of the novelist are often bis most interesting 
chapters; and Mr. Bodkin’s talent ns a 
writer of fiction is better proved by this 
desertion of his hero than bv any amount of 
the patriotic (Irish) politics which he prob¬ 
ably meant to get in when he sat down to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the penal laws, 
and dedicated his volume to Mr. Gladstone. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

There are two J. M. Barries. One wrote 
Ladg Nicotine , and is the reserved, some¬ 
what silent, individual whom Mrs. Leo 
Hunter fails ignominiously to exploit. The 
other is the real Barrie, the author of A 
Window in Thrums and Margaret Ogilrg. 
The few who know a little of tho latter 
have long been aware that his home 
life colours every page of the Thrums 
novels, and that his mother was the original 
of “Jess’’and “Margaret.” I believe the 
one person outside tho novelist’s family 
who heard The Little Minister read aloud 
before publication was Mrs. Fraser, mother 
of Miss Marie Fraser, tho actress. She 
declared she owed this privilege and Mr. 
Barrie’s friendship entirely to a fancied 
resemblance between herself and the woman 
with “ the soft face.” I imagine it must 
have been Mr. Barrie who impregnated the 
Frasers with an enthusiasm for “ R. L. S.” 
Anyhow, a little later they stayed at Vailima 
on their way home from Australia, and Miss 
Fraser’s pleasant little volume about Samoa 
resulted. It was highly appropriate Mr. 
Barrie should play a prominent part in 
connexion with the Stevenson Memorial 
proceedings last week. Perhaps the best 
chapter in Margaret Ogilrg is that devoted 
to “ R. L. S.” and the most ingenuous 
tribute to his friend the lines wherein 
the chronicler of Thrums describes the 
discouragement which overtook him after 
realising the perfection of The Master of 
Ballantrae. 


Mr. Louis Becke fancies the late Lord 
Pembroke’s preface to his first volume of 
South Sea stories helped to give it vogue. 
Of course that is a mistake. Few of the 
younger generation of readers knew the 
noble earl by name, and fewer still have 
enjoyed tho racy South Sea Bubbles which ho 
wrote, in conjunction with Dr. Kingsley. 
Besides, Bg Reef and Palm needed no 
adventitious aid. It is not often the reviewer 
chances on such an original shillingsworth. 
As a matter of fact, many of us were on the 
look-out for Mr. Becke’s book some time 


before it appeared. Wo had already' 
sampled his quality' through A Modern 
Buccaneer. This, you remember, was the 
story which the Sydney man sold Mr. Rolf 
Boldrewood, and over which a misunder¬ 
standing arose. Mr. Becke merely- intended 
the material of Hayston’s remarkable career 
should be generally' utilised in his friend’s 
romance, whereas the latter believed himself 
to be at liberty’ to edit and incorporate the 
entire MS. This he did, and on realising 
tho mistake Mr. Becke not unnatm-ally 
claimed an acknowledgment of his share in 
tho book. Mr. Boldrewood was famous, and 
he unknown, so at the time a note on a fly¬ 
leaf of the second edition was thought 
sufficient. In future issues, however, one 
hopes to see the names of both Australian 
novelists fraternally conjoined on the title- 
page. The English public bought Bg Reef 
and Palm in thousands, but they would have 
none of the almost equally- photographic 
Kafir Stories, by William Charles Scully, 
which followed it in tho Autonym Library a 
few weeks later. No one was more surprised 
at this than Mr. Becke, unless, indeed, it 
was Mr. Fisher Unwin. But the persever¬ 
ing reader is well accustomed to such 
vagaries of popular taste. iSeveral years 
ago reputed good judges predicted a big 
success for a striking volume of tales, called 
Ln the Midst of Life, by Ambrose Bierce. 
Reviewer after reviewer praised the book, 
which hovered on the verge of success, but 
popularity never came, and the book still 
remains comparatively unknown to Mudies. 


The vogue achieved by- Rodneg Stone and 
The Wheels of Chance may not impossibly 
tempt other popular writers to try their 
hands at aggressively- sporting novels. 
Mr. Rider Haggard, for example, should 
shine in that line. One of the best things 
he ever did was the description of tho 
wrestling bout in The Witch's Head. Mr 
George Bernard Shaw, too, might give us 
another pugilist hero. How many readers 
of to-day-, I wonder, know his Cashel Bgron's 
Profession ? Both it and The Unsocial Socialist 
have long disappeared from the bookstalls, 
though they deserved far more extended 
lives than much w-hicli survives. 


The following library list is made up 
mainly from new fiction. Ldglls in Drab 
consists of a couple of pictures of Quaker 
life in America; and Tom Sau-ger, Detective, 
of short stories told in Mark Twain’s familiar 
vein. Iras, a Mgsterg, relates the mis¬ 
adventures of a professor of Egyptology 
who, in a weak moment, marries a mummy. 
Ln Golden Shackles is a New Zealand story- 
somewhat in the style of Annie S. Swan. 
The Deal Tree of El Dorado deals with 
adventures in South America, It appears 
to be written around much the same 
phenomenon as Mr. Wells treated in The 
Flowering of the Strange Orchid. 

Librauv List. 

Llglls in Drab. By W. D. Howells. 

Tom Sawgcr, Detective: By Mark Twain. 

Iras, a Mgsterg. By Thoo. Douglas. 

In Golden Shackles. By “ Alien.” 

'The Devil Tree of El Dorado 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: 

Ax Anniversary Chapter. 

I T was on the noon of the 17th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1894, that, in the Fleet-street of his 
love, and close to the old office of London, I 
caught sight, on the poster of an evening 
paper, of the fateful news from Samoa: 

“ Death of R. L. Stevenson.” It is true 
enough that the wish at times is father to 
the thought. But the fear is oftener father 
to it too; and though, for days to come, 
doubts were hurried up and down, and from 
his own Edinburgh came the incredulity of 
his own Balfours, there was no comfort to be 
got from even their unbelief. The news of 
his death was too bad not to be true; and for 
the sole and only time, he who long had made 
us gay at last had grieved us. Too quickly 
■were the tidings confirmed in letters from 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Stevenson’s stepson, 
to Mr. Sidney Colvin, whose discernment had 
taken Stevenson from Law and given him to 
Literature, and whose biography of his 
friend will rank among the most beloved of 
works; and to Mr. Edmund Oosse, to whom 
Stevenson had been writing at the very last, 

“ with nothing in my foolish, elderly head,” 
he said, “but love-stories.” These letters 
were communicated to the Times ; for were 
not all readers of Stevenson Iris intimates ? 
Left at Vailima with the task of writing 
to the dead man’s many personal friends, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne shrank from the task. 
“To spend days,” he said, “in the 
mechanical copying of saddening words and 
phrases, to endlessly reiterate the same 
expressions of sorrow, until they grow 
meaningless,” seemed to him “ an offence to 
liis own heart.” He therefore printed, in a 
narrow - columned brochure, “ A Letter to 
Mr. Stevenson’s Friends,” begging the for¬ 
giveness of those who might “ draw back 
from the cold impersonal print, with a long¬ 
ing for the more decorous obscurity of written 
words.” Re-rending now that narrative, 
told bv the disciple as the master would 
himself have told it, I can permit myself to 
use no other words : 

“ He wrote hard all that morning of the last 
day. His half-finished hook, llenniston, he 
judged the best ho had ever written, and the 
sense of successful effort made him buoyant 
and happy as nothing else could. In the after¬ 
noon the mail fell to bo answered; replies to 
the long, kindly letters of distant friends. At 


sunset he came downstairs; rallied his wife 
about the forebodings she could not shake off; 
talked of a lecturing tour to America he was 
eager to make, ‘ as he was now so well,’ and 
played a game of cards with her to drive away 
her melancholy. He said he was hungry; 
begged her assistance to help him make a salad 
for the evening meal; and. to enhance the little 
feast, he brought up a bottle of old Burgundy 
from the cellar. He was helping his wife on 
the verandah and guily talking, when suddenly 
he put both hands to his head and etied out: 

‘ Wliat’s that!' ’ Then he asked quickly, * Do 
I look strange ? ’ Even as ho did so, he fell on 
his knees beside her. He was helped into the 
great hall, between his wife and his body- 
servant Sosimo, losing consciousness instantly 
as he lay back in the armchair that had once 
been his graufather’s. Little time was lost in 
bringing the doctors—Anderson, of the man-of- 
war, and his friend Dr. Funk. They looked at 
him and shook their heads; they lalwured 
strenuously, and left nothing undone. But 
he had passed the bounds of human skill. He 
had grown so well and strong that his wasted 
lungs were unable to bear the strain of returning 
health. The dying man lay back in his chair, 
breathing heavily, his family about him frenzit'd 
with grief as they realised all hope was passed. 
The dozen or more Samoans who formed part 
of the little elan of which he was chief sat in a 
wide semicircle on the floor, their reverent, 
troubled, sorrow-stricken faces all fixed upon 
their dying master. Some knelt upon knee to be 
instantly ready for any command that might 
be laid upon them. A narrow bed was brought 
into the centre of the room, the Master was 
gently laid upon it, his head supported by a 
rest, the gift of Shelley’s son. Slower and 
slower grew his respiration, wider the interval 
between the long, deep breaths. The Rev. Mr. 
Clarke was now come, an old and valued friend; 
he knelt and prayed as the life ebbed away. 
He died at ten minutes past eight on Monday 
evening, December 3, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age.” 

# * * 

The body, covered with the Union Jack, 
“fit .shroud for a loyal Scotsman,” lay in the 
large room, where he had “passed the 
gayest and most delightful hours of his 
life,” and where stood the relics of his old 
home, the furniture that had been his 
father’s before him. The Samoans knelt 
and kissed the hand of Tusitala—the Teller 
of Tales—as they called their chief; and 
Sosimo, his favourite servant, asked to be 
allowed to say tho prayers of his own 
religion — the Catholic. Till midnight, 
therefore, were heard, over tho body of him 
who had defended Father Damien, “ the 
prolonged, sonorous prayers of the Church 
of Rome, in commingled Latin and 
Somoan.” Next day forty Samoans, with 
knives and axes, cut a path lip the 
steep face of the mountain, and Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, with a few picked depend¬ 
ants, proceeded to the narrow summit to dig 
the grave—lost almost as the grave of Moses 
—where Stevenson had wished to lie. To that 
last sanctuary he was borne, the coffin hid 
beneath a tattered red ensign that had 
flown from his mast in many a remote comer 
of tho South Seas. It was a formidable 
ascent, but nineteen Europeans and some 
sixty Samoans reached the summit, where 
Mr. Clarke read the burial sendee and Mr. 
Newell gave an address in the Samoan 
language: 

“ No stranger’s hand touched him,” says Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne. “ It was his body-servant 


that interlocked his fingers and arranged bk 
hands in the attitude of prayer. Those who 
loved him carried him to his last home; i-vm 
the coffin was the work of an old friend. The 
grave was dug by his own men.” 

# * * 

The making of that road took hold of 
my imagination. I compared with this 
record in the open letter that which the 
same writer sent to Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
where, indeed, we get this addition to the 
story: 

“A year ago ho was full of the project of 
making a road there, to prepare and plant the 
spot that would ultimately' receive him; yet we 
shrank from it, not a little to his displeasure. 
I assure you if we had thought a moment of 
the difficulties involved it could never have been 
done. But I did not th ink ; I knew it had to 
be done, and in that spirit I did it.” 

There are words that have souls as well as 
bodies—rare words ; and these are of them. 
They are full of allegory. What caught 
one strangely' in this last incident of the 
road-making for Stevenson, dead, was this 
— that in life he was more than all 
others a man of roads. His fathers, bv 
their lighthouses, had made straight the 
roads of sailors on the sea. Of his own 
youth the image was at hand when he 
wrote: 

“ To the heart of youth the world’s a highway- 
side, 

Passing for ever ho fares.” 

It was on a road that he confessed to his 
father in the flesh the crime of literary 
ambition: 

“I was educated” (he tells an AmeriesE 
friend, Mr. Hes) “for a civil engineer on my 
father’s design, and was at the building of 
harbours and lighthouses, and worked in a 
carpenter’s shop and a brass foundry, and hung 
about wood-yards and the like. Then it came 
out that I was learning nothing; and on bein': 
tightly cross-questioned during a dreadful 
evening walk, I owned I cared for nothing but 
literature. My father said that was no pro¬ 
fession ; but I might be called to the Bar if I 
chose. So, at tho age of twenty-one, I began 
to study law.” 

And when, two years later, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin gave Stevenson’s first paper to 
Mr. Hamerton for the Portfolio, where it 
appeared with tire anagram signature of I- 8. 
Stoneven, the title of that paper was— 
“Roads.” On the very road he had had 
his school; for during that boyhood when 
he “was known and pointed out for the 
pattern of an idler,” y'et was always busy 
on his “ own private end, which was to learn 
to write,” he kept “ always two books in 
his pocket, one to read, one to write in"; 
and he goes on : 

“ As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 
I saw with appropriate words; when I sat hy 
the roadside I would either read, or a pencil 
and a penny version-book would be in my 
hand, to note down the features of the scene 
or commemorate some halting stanzas.” 

Appropriate words they' were. One des¬ 
cription after another of the roads that his 
pen made comes to the mind. AVe are never 
off that road after nightfall, as it is described 
in The Inland Voyage : 

“Roadside trees and disappointed sightseers 
returning through the meadows, stood out is 
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- black against a margin of low rod sunset. It 
was cheerfullor to face the other way, and so 
1 down the hill we went, with a full moon, the 
, colour of a melon, swinging high above the 
wooded valley, and the white cliffs behind us 
1 faintly reddened by the lire of the chalk-kilns.” 

! In Prince Otto (“niv hardest effort, for I 
; - wished to do something very swell, which 
V , did not quite come off,” is his own account 
of that book, and the last sentence is quoted 
with every reservation) we have the familiar 
passage: 

“ There is one of Nature’s spiritual ditties 
that lias not yet been set to words or human 
music: the ‘Invitation to the Koad’—an air 
; continually sounding in the ears of gipsies, and 
to whose inspiration our nomadic fathers jour- 
■ — • neyed all their days.” 

We leave the grammar alone—the passage 
• stands; and dear to Stevenson wore all who 
- heeded that invitation. lie could even 
.forgive the landladies in his heart when 
■. . they called him “ pedlar ” ; for the pedlar 
>■ e. takes the road : 

'• : “Any stroller must be dear to the right¬ 

's : thinking heart, if it were only as a protest 

- - against offices and the mercantile spirit, and as 

; something to remind us that life is not of 

, r i necessity the kind of thing we generally make 

it. . . . There is nobody, under thirty, so dead 
but his heart will stir a little at sight of a 
gipsies’camp. . . . There is some life in humanity 
left: and youth will now and again find a brave 
x- word to say in dispraise of riches, and throw 
, up a situation to go strolling with a knapsack.” 

• - - A little bit of road is not enough, or 

that hotel coachman in Maubeuge would 
not have had Stevenson’s whole good-will. 
“Here I am,” said the man to the 
voyagers of the canoes; “I drive to the 
station. Well ; and then I drive back 

• r ‘ " again. And so on every day and all the 
: ' week round. My God, is that life?” 

- 1 Stevenson could not say lie thought it was. 

. ." “ But it is an evil age for the gipsily inclined 

among men. . . . Better a thousand times 
that he should be a tramp, . . . and sleep 
. : -.c- under trees, and see the dawn and the sunset 
every day above a new horizon.” Another, 
if a negative, tribute to the road is the 
‘. . sense of horror expressed in that absence of 
' ■ one where “ the woods received and closed 
. under” the flying Princess Seraphina : 

“Now she would stand still, and the silence 
would grow and grow' till it weighed upon her 
breathing; and then she would address herself 
again to run, stumbling, falling, and still 
r hurrying the more. And presently the whole 
wood rocked and began to run along with her. 
The noise of her own mad passage through the 
silence spread and echoed, and filled the night 
■- ' with terror. Panic hunted her. Panic from 
the trees reached forthwith clutching branches; 
■ u / the darkness was lit up and peopled with strange 
- ... forms and faces. She strangled and fled before 
her fears. And yet in the last fortress reason, 
blown upon by these gusts of terror, still shone 
: ' ‘w-ith a troubled light. She knew, yet could not 
act upon her knowledge ; she knew that she 
. >" must stop, and yet she still ran.” 

Pan is not dead; he was brought to 
earth again by Stevenson for that night, 
the first the girl had spent “ under the naked 
heaven.” She comes to the clearing and the 
lane of pine trees at the end of one of the 


most perfect passages of English prose. 
But not in prose only did Stevonson cele¬ 
brate the rond. A spiritual ditty of nature 
indeed is that which ends with the verse : 

“ And this shull be for music when no one els° 
is near, 

The line song for singing, the rare song to 
hear ! 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches, and the 
roadside fire.” 

And the prayer of the vagabond in another 
verse is all his own: 

“ Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me ; 

Give the face of earth around, 

And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope, nor love, 

Not a friend to know me; 

All I sock the heaven above 
And the road below me.” 

There is a touch of destiny, then, in the fact 
that when, a few weeks before Stevenson’s 
death, some Samoan chiefs he had be¬ 
friended wished to show him their gratitude 
they made him—a road. It was called the 
Hoad of Loving Hearts, and the signboard 
was lettered by his stepdaughter (“more to 
me than a daughter”) Mrs. Strong. On the 
completion of the road Stevenson gave a 
banquet and made a speech. “ I will tell 
you, chiefs,” he said, “ that when I saw 
you working on that road my heart grew 
warm, not with gratitude only, but with 
hope. And who is the true champion of 
Samoa ? It is the man who makes roads, 
who plants food-trees, who gathers harvests, 
and is a profitable servant before the Lord, 
using and improving that great talent that 
has been given him in trust. Chiefs, on 
this road you have made many feet shall 
follow.” Strange, all things considered, 
that this should be his last speech ; stranger 
still that in a very few weeks another road 
was to be made—the rond on which this 
chapter set out—whereon was borne to his 
pinnacle of earth the man who had been 
himself the mental and spiritual road-maker 
and road-mender for a marching army of 
readers that shall never dwindlo for recruits. 

# * * 

Many are the portraits of Mr. Stevenson. 
But I must say at once that in very few of 
these—and the portrait of Mr. Richmond’s 
at the National Portrait Gallery, reproduced 
as our supplement, is not among them—do I 
recognise Stevenson as I knew him. True, 
Mr. Strang is at one with Mr. Richmond, 
and indeed with some of the photographs, in 
giving us this fixed, plethoric version of a face 
which, as I saw it, was buoyant and lightly 
carried off, despite its large bones and its 
angularity. The portraits by his friend Mr. 
Sargent are more the man to me, though I 
remember exclaiming “Queer! ” when I first 
saw the picture in which Stevenson walks the 
room with a cigarette—a picture now hang¬ 
ing over the dining-room mantel-piece at 
Yailima. No doubt Stevenson was a rest¬ 
less sitter, as Mr. Sargent indicates by painting 
him in the act of walking. Eager above all 
and in everything, he was not a man to 
repose or to pose. Signor Nerli, an Italian 


artist who painted him at Yailima in the 
autumn of 1892, must have found that; but 
Stevenson worked off some of his restlessness 
by writing doggerel as he sat: 

“ Did ever mortal man hear tell o’ sac singular 
a ferlie 

As the coming to Apia here of the painter 
Mr. Nerli ? 

“ He cam’; and O, for a’ human friends o’ a’ 
he was the pearlie— 

The pearl o’ a’ the painter folk was surely 
Mr. Nerli. 

“ He took a thraw to paint mysel’; he painted 
late an’ early; 

O wow ! the many a yawn I’ve yawned in the 
beard o’ Mr. Nerli. 

“ Whiles I would sleep an’ whiles would wake, 
an’ whiles was uiair than surly, 

I wondered sair as I sat there foment the 
eyes o’ Nerli, 

“ ‘ O will ho paint me the way I want, us bonny 
as a girlie ? 

Or will ho paint me an ugly tyke ?—an’ Ixj 
damned to Mr. Nerli ! ’ 

“ But still an’ on whichever it be, he is a canty 
kerlie. 

The Lord protect the back an’ neck o’ honest 
Mr. Nerli.” 

What struck one at once on seeing 
Stevenson was that the eyes were 
singularly far apart for so narrow a 
head. But it is not the structure of his 
face that is most in my memory when 
I think of the afternoon when I first met 
him in 1884. It was the mobility of his 
features, the volatility of his whole bearing. 
“ Yaliant in velvet ” he was that afternoon, 
as he sat on the arm of a chair in the Savile 
Club smoking-room, and read out a set of 
verses of which I have not a word to keep, 
so much was my mind drawn into my eyes. 
If artists fail to bring back that face, perhaps 
literature will supply it. What report does 
he himself make ? Readers of The 
Epilogue to an Inland Voyage will recall 
the charming chapter on the author’s capture 
and imprisonment by the civic vigilance of 
Chatillon-sur-Loire. He owed, he says, his 
disastrous luck to his appearance: “ His 
face is not, like those of happier mortals, a 
certificate. For years he could not pass a 
frontier or visit a bank without suspicion.” 
That is for laughter. Not so is the amazing 
sketch of Mr. Henley: 

“ Thin legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably. 
Neat footed and weak fingered: in his face— 
Lean, large boned, curved of beak, and 
touched -with race, 

Bold lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy'. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist: 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony', of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter Catechist! ” 

Was there ever such an inventory of a man? 
That unspeakable slightness we must con¬ 
clude is unpaintable too, since that is the 
very quality some of these portraits lack. 
Not that Stevenson changed; for “ M. R.,” 
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one of the last visitors to see him in Samoa, 
says: 

“ He was almost a skeleton, and wasted to 
a mere shadow, like a dead leaf. His hands 
were, indeed, scarcely wider than their frame¬ 
work; his limbs wore painfully thin; he seemed 
light enough to lift with one Anger; a blow 
would have killed him.” 

This witness passed Stevenson on the road 
at first without a recognition : “ So 

different,” he, too, says, “ was the man 
from his portraits.” And yet a likeness 
was there, and the visitor awoke suddenly 
to the recognition of “ this thin, brown 
ghost in peaked hat and white clothes.” 
Speech followed, and then he recognised 
also “the infinite charm of manner, half 
virile, half feminine,” a true touch. “His 
eyes,” adds this writer, “ wore soft and 
luminous, and so shone out through that 
thin, dark mask of a face that for a little 
while I could discern nothing else hut their 
beauty.” Then there are the words of 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who found Stevenson ill, 
in 1888, in a dismai room of a dismal New 
York hotel. She saw “ sensitiveness and 
refinement of a virile sort in the general 
cast of the face and head, sagacity in the 
long but not prominent nose, and poetic 
feeling in the contour of the brow.” That 
was in view of the profile. Of the full view 
she says: “ The upper part was deerlike in 
its gentle serenity, but the lower part was 
almost foxlike in its keen alertness; and the 
mobility of the mouth hardly seemed to fit 
with the steady intentness of the wide, dark 
eyes.” That is recognisable; so is the 
word “ eager ” which this lady well applies 
to the appearance as much as to the manner 
of Stevenson, even when bedridden. Eager 
is the word, she says, which remains with 
her. And what is that but to say that he 
was still upon the road ?—making tracks, 
as of old, in all that he did; dying at the 
last with more haste than Emily Bronte 
died ; eager and glad to be gone—even on 
his last flitting: 

“ Under the wide and stan-y sky 
Dig the grave and lot me lie; 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I lay me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me : 

Here lie lies where he longed to be, 

Home is the suitor, home from the sea. 

And the hunter is home from the hilt. 1 ’ 

W. M. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.J 

A touching ceremony, of almost a private 
nature, took place this week in the Salle 
des Langues of the College de France. 
Only a few intimates were present at the 
placing of Renan’s bust by M. Falgiueres 
beside that of his former master, Burnouf, 
in the same hall where, Burnouf then 
master, the ex - seminarist had been a 
student. M. Gaston Paris, the illustrious 
writer’s closest friend, made one of those 
delightful little speeches which he has the 
secret of pronouncing with such grace and 
charm. 

The reprint of M. Brunetiere’s essays 
gives us an edition greatly altered, both in 


matter and form. The austere Academician 
is always interesting, even in his heaviest 
pages. Nothing could be more averse from 
M. Brunetiere’s ideas of the critic’s mission 
than the simple notion that critical literature 
may charm as well as instruct. Brightness 
and buoyancy, still less delicate suggestive¬ 
ness, are not qualities we have been taught 
to look for in his work. But what austere, 
what solid sense! His very denseness to 
the atmosphere of the hour is the best 
protection of his immense value ns a rigid 
and sound critic. We have not yet done 
with M. Zola, and though the book by this 
author studied in M. Brunetiere’s volume 
has vanished along with other evanescent 
obscenities, the essay on Pol-Bouille is no 
less instructive in its accomplished severity, its 
just indignation and uncompromising hos¬ 
tility, than it was fifteen years ago, on the 
book’s appearance. Out of the crying 
evil of naturalism he greets two good 
things with cordial recognition : the art of 
Maupassant and such a novel as Alphonse 
Daudet’s ErangtUste. 

Montaigne is one of the perennial subjects 
of the essayist. M. Paul Staffer, doyen of 
the Faculto des Lettres at Bordeaux, has 
written an agreeable volume on the family 
and friends of Montaigne. His object is to 
destroy the legendary Montaigne created by 
the great humorist’s quaint confessions, and 
give us a man built of more heroic mould 
than Montaigne himself laid claim to. 

Novels are published in France with 
greater discretion than with us. Here it 
is quite possible to follow the deviations 
and eccentricities of actual fiction, if not 
without a feeling of exasperation, certainly 
with comparative facility. This week three 
novels have attracted some attention, none 
of the first order, but all distinctly different 
and distinctly modem. J. H. Rosny is no 
new name to English readers of French 
fiction. The brothers who write under this 
joint name have written at least one notable, 
almost great, novel, Imperieuse Bonte. Their 
latest, Un Double Amour, is by no means so 
original or so forcible. To begin with, the 
theme is threadworm, though treated with 
great power and freshness of observation, 
above all, with a mercilessness toward the 
traditional baseness of men in love affairs. 
Here are no excuses to be found for the old 
theory that in love, as in war, all tactics are 
permissible. The meannesses, the treacheries 
and lies to which a man, elsewhere loyal 
and honourable, is condemned who trifles 
with women are ruthlessly exposed. A 
false note here and there is struck, as is 
inevitably the case in work so pretentious 
and laboured as the serious fiction of J. H, 
Rosny, but the book is not without con¬ 
siderable charm, and is one of enduring 
interest. 

Curiosity is naturally attached to the name 
of Leon Daudet. One looks for paternal 
tendencies, and, alas! these are absent. 
Alphonse Daudet is by no means an im¬ 
peccable artist, but bis virtues are of un 
incomparable quality. Where he excels he 
is supreme. Not so Ids son. M. Leon 
Daudet is vague, mixed, incomplete. A 
doctor manque, he has still some road to 
travel before he can prove himself a writer 
| “formed.” Without his surname it is 


doubtful if we should have heard of him 
yet. His new book, Suzanne, is frankly 
horrible, though not without a certain 
shudder, necessary in the violent competi¬ 
tion of the hour to attract attention when 
there is no majesty of genius or charm of 
personality to arrest it. The young author 
m his monstrous conception reveals an ex¬ 
ceptional talent which, with time and effort, 
when it is weeded of the extraneous vices 
of tortured style, of wild nebulousness of 
construction, and a modem eagerness for 
the unusual, may command renown. 

M. Ernest Tissot’s novel, Comine une Bose, 
is a rather poor echo of M. Paul Bourget. 
He seeks his subject in the world of 
rastaquoueres. M. Bourget, in his Idyll' 
Tragique and Cosmopolis, has not been con¬ 
spicuously successful in tins work, and M. 
Bourget is the first novelist of the day. 
AVhat genius, much less talent, can breathe 
continually the artificial atmosphere of 
varied nationalities in one centre of action 
Where a robust psychologist like M. Bourget 
rashly risks his reputation, even a really 
clever writer like M. Ernest Tissot may fail 

I may announce, on the best of authority 
(not Pierre Loti’s, however), that Loti’s new 
novel, soon to appear, is something delicate, 
exquisite, and sublime, quite superior to 
anything that illustrious vagabond has yet 
produced. To begin with—blest change !— 
his “ moi ” is suppressed, and he has 
gained, if possible, in all the qualities of hi- 
precious and inimitable art. A Loti cleanst-i 
and purified, floating on the ether of im¬ 
personal prose, stronger yet no less exquisite 
and enchanting!—one sketches the form of 
his public statue. 

The interests of the jeune fille in France 
lie in the hands of Messrs. Haehette, who 
undertake to keep her supplied with in¬ 
nocuous literature. As a rule, the book- 
offered for her entertainment are of a nature 
to make us content to belong to another 
species. It would be interesting to learn 
the honest opinion of this much-misused 
portion of humanity of the correct and con¬ 
scientious drivel written for her pleasure. 
Ordre du Hoi, by G. de Beauregard, is a fair 
sample of the kind. It may safely be 
recommended to a seminary of young ladies 
in the provinces desirous of reading French 
less classical than Racine and Corneille. 
The hero is due et pair ; and Louis XY1.. 
Marie Antoinette, the Revolution, the 
Bastille, and other such exciting word- 
bestrew the pages. The maidens, when 
respectfully asked for their hearts in return 
for the title of duchess, burst into tears and 
call for maternal help. If Louis XYI. 
conducted himself as the author admiringlv 
makes him in his relations with his court, 
he deserved to be guillotined, not by the 
people, but by the nobles themselves) As 
an historical romance, Ordre du Hoi will not 
win British allegiance from Mr. Stanley 
Weyrnan. 

Books of the week: 

1. La Vie et VCEucre de Mcissonier. O. Gre-arJ 
(de T Academic Franyaise). 

2. Florence et la Toscane. Eugene Muntz. 

3. Comme une Rose. Ernest Tissot. 

4. Suzanne. Leon Daudet. 

5. Un Double Amour. J. H. Rosny. 

6. Ordre du Roi. G. de Beauregard. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I N our issue of December 5 we drew 
attention to the extraordinary wording 
of a circular issued from Oxford by the 
promotel's of the scheme for recognising the 
sendees of Mr. J. S. Cotton. In reply to 
our demand for an immediate explanation, 
we are informed that the objectionable 
statements have been withdrawn, and that 
an amended circular, with an explanatory 
letter, has been sent to all the recipients 
of the original document. 


Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron, the first 
volume of which is reviewed on another 
page, is not, it must be understood, the only 
edition now in preparation. Mr. Murray’s 
edition, printed largely from the original 
MSS., under the supervision of the Earl of 
Lovelace, Byron’s grandson, which has been 
in the making for some longtime, will begin 
its appearance early next year. Mr. Murray’s 
announcements claim that his archives will 
yield a store of hitherto unpublished matter. 


Mb. Alfred Austin’s new volume, which 
is due in January, is entitled The Conversion 
of ICinckelmann, and. Other Poems. It is just 
a year since the appearance of the Jameson 
mid verses, and it will be interesting to see if 
they are included within the covers of this 
book. 


We understand that the difference be¬ 
tween Dr. Nansen and his English pub¬ 
lishers, which seemed likely to follow after 
the recent litigation with the Daily Chronicle, 
has been satisfactorily settled, and that the 
explorer has met the difficulties in a very 
handsome manner. The book containing 
the full account of his travels is expected 
to appear about February, and part of the 
MS. is already in hand. From all accounts 
it will be a very fine work. 

The service at Marylebone Parish Church 
last Saturday in memory of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was well 
attended. The circumstance that the church 
had been the scene of the poet’s marriage 
almost exactly fifty years ago was more 
influential in the proceedings than the fact 
that it was the seventh anniversary ’ of 
Robert Browning’s death. The Dean of 
Canterbury, in the course of his sermon, 
dwelt especially on the happiness of the 
married life of the Brownings, and the 
essential conditions of happiness in marriage. 
He also made fitting reference, in this con¬ 
nexion, to the late Mr. Coventry l’atmore. 


One feature of the ceremony was very 
pleasing. “An aged couple,” says a report, 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Badger, who were married 
in the church fifty years ago that day, 
celebrated their own golden wedding by 
attending on this occasion.” In the words 
of Pope, Mr. and Mm. Badger “shared the 
triumph and partook the gale.” But it is 
to be hoped that none of the Browning 
celebrants, in a burnt of sentiment, pre¬ 
sented them with a copy of Bordello. 


In another place— The Temple Magazine — 
Dean Farrar lias been writing of Browning, 
and in the course of his reminiscences ho 
tells this story. “Once,” Browning told the 
Dean, “I was walking with my son, who 
was then a little boy, in the streets of Paris. 
We saw an old man approaching us in a long, 
loose, rather shabby coat, and with a stoop¬ 
ing, shuffling attitude and gait. ‘Touch 
that man as you pass him,’ I whispered to 
my little son ; 1 1 will tell you why after¬ 
wards.’ The child touched him as he 
passed, and I said to him, ‘ Now, mv bov, 
you will always be able to remember in 
later yearn that you once saw and touched 
the great Beranger.’ ” Similar stories are 
told of other great men, but rarely is the 
instigator of the homage ns illustrious ns 
Robert Browning. It is more generally the 
lot of genius to be touched by dull youths 
at the promptings of medieval parents. 


The expiration of certain Browning copy¬ 
rights will cause a flow of cheap editions of 
the poet. Messrs. .Smith, Elder & Co. had 
this fact in mind when they arranged for 
their new two-volume and one-volume 
editions to appear at this season. For 
people, however, who cannot afford 
fifteen shillings there will be the “ Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” edition in three-shilling 
volumes, appearing at intervals long 
enough to placate the economical reader, 
and doubtless one or two others. Mean¬ 
while a leader-writer in the Daily News has 
described Browning as “a clever man,” 
which is encouraging. 


Mr. William Watson’s new volume of 
poems, The Year of Shame, will lie published 
on Monday. The introduction is by the 
Bishop of Hereford ; a reproduction of Mr. 
(!. F. Watts’ “ Recording Angel ” will form 
the frontispiece. The poems deal wholly 
with the attitude of England and Europe 
towards the Armenians. 


Oxford journalism has many forms. 
Hard upon the news of the “ragging” of 
the Isis and the reprint of More Echoes from 
the Oxford Magazine comes the terminal 
number of the Pelican Record, conducted by 
members of Corpus Christi College. This 
modest little journal, now in its sixth year, 
is largely devoted to a record of the doings 
of old members of the College. It also 
contains, from time to time, jeu.r di esprit, 
among which those bearing the well-known 
signature of 2. are conspicuous, and a series 
of reminiscences of Corpus dating as far 
back us 182;}. The present number has 
some amusing verses on the number of 
Corpus men who have recently been drafted 
into the Indian Civil Service. The author, 
Mr. F. J. Cotton, is a nephew of the late 
editor of the Academy. 


The Cambridge journalistic bantling 
known symbolically as The Silver Crescent 
still lives. Nor, to the best of our know¬ 
ledge, has either the responsible editor or 
the irresponsible editor been immersed in 
the Cam; although The Silver Crescent is 
happily free from an overplus of deference. 
In the current number we find a letter from 
Mr. Justice Romer, in reply to a request for 


a contribution, in which His Honour delivers 
the obiter diction : “ Mathematics, though 
generally adorable, does not, as a necessary 
consequence of its study, develop an easy 
literary style ; and, though obviously humor¬ 
ous, it does not tend to create a Rudyard 
Kipling or a Hope.” It might be added 
that if it does not create a Hope, it tends 
very frequently (especially as the Tripos 
approaches) to create a Fear. 


The best monument to Charles Keene is 
a back volume of Punch containing his 
work. Turning over the pages one’s old 
laughter runs to meet one’s new, and the 
joy of living is reinstated. It is not the 
less fitting that some public memorial to 
Keene should be discoverable, and we are 
glad to note that at Shepherd’s Bush, 
whither Keene was wont to retire to a rare 
seclusion from his beloved Arts Club, and 
his tiny studio in the Strand, there have 
been found a few just persons to take the 
matter in hand. On Wednesday a medallion 
portrait of Keene was placed in the Public 
Library in Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush. 
The library has already been associated 
with Leigh Hunt, another dweller in that 
far western suburb. Shepherd’s Bush has 
thus two things to remember in its history, 
while we have two by which to remember 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

The Writers’ Club of London and the 
Writers’ Club of Brooklyn seem to differ 
in ideals as they do in sex. For whereas the 
cosy resort in Arundel-street is rarely heard 
of save in connexion with tea and tattle, the 
Brooklyn “Writers’” has something more 
exciting to offer. One of its members, Mr. 
R. Pitcher Woodward, has undertaken to 
ride an tiss across the United States, from 
New York to San Francisco, within a year, 
earning food and shelter for himself and his 
animal as he goes. He will lecture ami 
write for the papers of towns in his track. 
The experience of Sancho Panza, Sterne, 
and Stevenson proves that Mr. Woodward 
has chosen his animal well. 


There is no uncertainty about Ibsen’s 
new play, John Gabriel Borhnan. It lias 
already appeared in Copenhagen in the 
original; an English version was played on 
Monday afternoon for copyright purposes, 
and a French translation is running in the 
Rerue de Paris. In a very short time play¬ 
goers are likely to find John Gabriel Borhnan 
in the regular evening bill at a London 
theatre. 


Mr. L. F. Austin was on Saturday last 
installed as Prior of the Johnson Club for 
the year then beginning. The Johnson 
Club’s year dates from December 13, the 
anniversary of Johnson’s death, but that 
day falling on a Sunday this year, the Club 
met on the preceding evening, and thus 
preserved the integrity of the Sabbath- a 
course of action of which the “ great 
lexicographer” (as one newspaper, with 
charming originality, calls him) might or 
might not approve. With Johnson, one 
never knew. The Club listened with interest 
to a paper by Mr. Hutton upon Johnson’s 
connexion with the Gentleman’s Magazine.. 
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Tire originator and founder of the 
“Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead,” Mr. William Vincent, being now old 
and infirm, it is proposed to present him 
with some mark of the esteem in which he 
is held, and in gratitude for his term of 
office as secretary of that society and his 
encouragement of so much good work in the 
cause of history and biography. Subscrip¬ 
tions to the Vincent Fund may be paid to 
Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Magdalen-street 
Branch, Norwich. 


The British Museum authorities are just 
now considering the offer of Mr. Paul, the 
“ animatographist,” to deposit with them a 
number of “ living photographs ” of life in 
the year 189C a.d. The films, upon which the 
pictures are registered at the rate of some 
fifteen a second, are easily stored, and will 
endure. Mr. Paul’s offer lias been before 
the authorities for some months. Appar¬ 
ently they cannot make up their minds as 
to the precise vulue which will be set by 
posterity on the spectacle of the Prince of 
Wales winning the 1896 Derby, the 
wedding of tho Princess Maud of Wales 
and Prince Charles of Denmark, and scenes 
of London street life. Such records, how¬ 
ever, ought to bo interesting enough to 
perpetuate. 


“Is Saul also among the prophets? ” is a 
question which may be said to have received 
a quaint answer in the parish church of 
Elham, near Folkestone. One of the church 
windows is filled with stained glass in which 
a number of modem celebrities figure as 
the counsellors of the Israelite king. This 
anachronistic convention is no new thing: 
every visitor to Venetian churches has seen 
even more daring fusions of old and new, of 
the secular and the sacred. English eyes, 
however, may well open widely to behold, as 
at Elham Church, King Saul wearing the 
features of the Sage of Chelsea, with 
counsellors by his side whose likeness to 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaeonsfield, and Mme. 
Patti is as complete as it is intentional. 


An Indian tale, entitled “An Appreciated 
Rupee,” will be contributed by Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel to the January number of the 
Indian Magazine and Review (A. Constable 

& Co.). - 

For promise of good entertainment in the 
future few prospectuses can excel that of 
Mr. Gomer Williams’s forthcoming History 
of the Liverpool Privateers and Letters of 
Marque. Here are some alluring extracts 
from the synopsis: “ Descriptions of the 
sanguinary sea fights in which they were 
engaged, memoirs of Captain Fortimatus 
Wright and other notable commanders, 
prison experiences and adventures of cap¬ 
tured officers, encounters with the press- 
gangs, artful stratagems and sea dodges, 
anecdotes of tho old merchants and ship¬ 
owners ; together with an account of the 
Liverpool slave trade, lists of ships and 
firms engaged in the traffic, method of 
conducting it, the horrors of the ‘ middle 
passage,’ inhuman cruelties of the captains, 
desperate engagements, mutinies of slaves, 
slave auctions in Liverpool, adventures of 
‘ Mind your Eye, Crow,’ John Newton, 


Peter M’Quie, William Creevy, and other 
slave captains.” This is as good as 
Stevenson, in promise. May the perform¬ 
ance equal it! The book is to bo had, by 
subscription, of Edward Howell, Church- 
street, Liverpool, earl) - next year. 

Sir George Douglas, in his review in the 
December Bookman of Mr. Wedmore’s new 
stories, Orgeas and Miradon, referred to 
Mr. Wedmoro’s “ next publication,” and 
“ awaited with special interest The Collapse 
of the Penitent .” We understand that The 
Collapse of the Penitent is a much longer 
story than those by which Mr. Wodmore is 
known. He has been working at it for a 
long time, but it is still very far from being: 
completed. 


At the annual meeting of the Bronte 
Society, to be held in tho Technical College, 
Bradford, on Saturday, January 16, the 
Rev. Dr. Wright, of London, author of The 
Brontes in Ireland, will address the members 
on some new points which have been dis¬ 
covered in connexion with the ancestors of 
the Brontes in Ireland, and probably reple¬ 
te some of the criticisms on his work which 
have recently appeared. Dr. Wrigfit brings 
with him on the same occasion the present 
occupant of tho Ballynnskengh Manse, the 
Rev. J. B. Lusk, who will read a paper on 
“ The Bronte Genius at its Source.” The 
views to be shown by Mr. J. J. Stead on the 
same occasion are unrivalled, including 
many in no other collection. Photogravure 
blocks of the pretty Peak villago of Hather- 
sage and its church, and of tho house near 
Bridlington where Charlotte stayed on her 
visits to the Yorkshire coast, will be in¬ 
cluded in the next issue of the Bronte 
Society’s Transact ions. Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
visit to Yorkshire, already referred to, will 
probably be in connexion with the formal 
reopening of the museum at Haworth for 
the summer season. Several fresh articles 
of interest have lately been added. Mr. 
C. Fletcher, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has given £50 towards the Bronte memorial 
organ in the church of Thornton, near 
Bradford. At Thornton Charlotte was born, 
and a Bronte bazaar is shortly to be held 
towards the cost of placing the organ in 
the church. 


A correspondent of the Times —a publisher 
—writes to Printing House-square to know 
if we are undergoing an epidemic of bad 
spelling. The number of persons who write 
mis-spelt letters and offer for publication 
mis-spelt works of fiction seems to him to 
be steadily on the increase. His two 
dreadful examples are a Scottish F.S.A. who 
speaks of a “ frontospiece,” and desires the 
publisher to “ exceed ” to his request; and 
a woman novelist, who has completed a 
story of “ entreagues and adventure ” 
which she would fain see published. A 
comic touch is then introduced, for tho pub¬ 
lisher adds, “For the past twenty years I 
have had thousands of letters a year from 
more or less educated people, and I am 
struck with the prevalance of badly spelt 
letters of late.” After “prevalance” the 
sub-editor of the Times has inserted the 


spelling reformer thus give himself away; 
sorrier still that anyone should be con¬ 
cerned about the bad spelling of others. 

Ix the Art Journal for January will be 
found reproductions of five new paintings 
by Mr. Whistler. 


The movement to perpetuate the memory 
of Lord Leighton has seen some vicis¬ 
situdes, but its success has suddenlv 
become assured. The late President's 
house, with its wonderful Arab hall, is 
delivered “ to us and to our heirs for ever to 
enjoy.” It is a fine gift, to be finely used. 
We are glad to learn that its walls will be 
hung with a selection of Lord Leighton's 
sketches and studies, for the recovery of 
which (they had already been dispersed; a 
sum of £1000 is forthcoming. The sketches 
thus acquired have been selected by a 
competent committee. 


Regular visitors to the National Gallery 
may shortly look for the following new 
works: A picture called “The Philo¬ 
sopher,” by Cornelius Bega, a Dutch 
master not hitherto represented in the 
Gallery; six works by Gainsborough, includ¬ 
ing a life-size portrait of Miss Gainsborough 
a portrait of two dogs, two small land¬ 
scapes, and two sketches in monochrome; 
a landscape, “The Moorland,” by John 
W. Inchbold, already placed in Room XX.; 
and, finally, a small portrait of “Gains¬ 
borough,” considered an excellent likeness, 
by Zoffany. As we chronicle these addi¬ 
tions to our ever increasing, and in some 
respects unrivalled, collection, we wonder 
when the National Gallery will be the 
fashion. 


The Royal Academy is to be assailed at 
its next general assembly by the moving of 
an amendment to Rule 3. Rule 3 prorides 
that any artist may submit as many as eight 
works to the Selecting Committee. The 
amendment is to the effect that this number 
be reduced in the case of outsiders to two 
as at the Salon. Artists would then be 
forced to send only their best (or most 
Academical) pictures, and the labours of 
both the selecting and hanging com¬ 
mittees would be simplified. A fierce oppo¬ 
sition is expected by the reforming party; 
although the privileges of Academicians and 
Associates are not endangered. 

The announcement made by the directors 
of the New Gallery that their walls will be 
covered this winter by a selection of the 
works of Mr. G. F. Watts is very welcome; 
and the circumstance that the pictures to 
be shown will one day, by the artist's 
generosity, be the property of the nation, 
must lend additional interest to the show. 
Recollecting Mr. Watts’s munificent gifts to 
the National Portrait Gallery, one is really 
at a loss which to admire most, his talent for 
painting or his talent for giving. 

The Book of Beauty, now having in its 
limited edition an honoured place in the 
boudoirs of the elect, a cheaper form, within 
the means of a larger section of the public, 
is to be issued, 


damnatory “ {sic)." We are sorry to see a 
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DRAMA. 

T O say of two things of different kinds that 
one is bettor than another is a foolish 
thing. To say it of two actresses is also 
invidious. So I will not say that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is a better or worse 
actress than Miss Janet Aehurch. If they 
were of precisely the same school, the judg¬ 
ment might be reasonably made : their 
methods are as diverse as possible. It in¬ 
volves, however, no judgment of the kind 
to say that in my case the effect of Mi's. 
Campbell’s playing of Rita was to make 
“ Little Eyolf ” a more interesting play. 
Miss Achurch had played her as an outwardly 
tempestuous woman, something of a terma¬ 
gant ; Mrs. Campbell played her ns a gentle, 
seductive woman, passionate, but affectionate 
and sympathetic as well. I have no doubt 
that Miss Achurch’s Rita was more like the 
woman in Dr. Ibson’s mind. He deals with 
a society where excess of emotion hardly 
atones for defect of manners. His char¬ 
acters are about the most disagreeable 
people of whom I have ever heard, and I 
am afraid so pleasant mannered a woman as 
Mrs. Campbell’s Rita could never have been 
bred among them. No doubt Miss Achuivh’s 
violent outbursts of temper and sulky 
pettishness were a correct reading of her 
part. 

For all that, Mrs. Campbell added interest 
to the play. If you grant that such a 
woman could have been bom or could have 
lived in such a society, she complicates the 
problem and at the same time points it. 
For the motive of the play is clearly a 
physical one—the husband’s passion waning 
while the wife’s maintains or increases its 
strength. That may or may not be an ex¬ 
pedient motive for a play: it is the only 
possible one in this play. But with Miss 
Achurch’s playing—quite, as I said, in Dr. 
Ibsen’s intention though it was—it was pos¬ 
sible to mistake the motive t it was possible 
to suppose that Allmers was simply tired of 
a scolding wife, whom he had married for 
money. With Mrs. Campbell’s playing this 
mistak e was not possible; and it pleased 
me as well on general grounds that the 
outward violence of the part—unnecessary 
to the conception, though probably part of 
it in the author’s mind—was toned down, 
because outward violence, while it irritates 
my nerves, carries no necessary conviction 
to my mind, and disturbs intellectual appre¬ 
ciation. 

I am aware that there are people for 
whom good manners and strong feeling 
cannot co-exist. Some experience, I sup¬ 
pose, leads them to connect politeness with 
insincerity and shallowness. They do not 
understand that a pleasant manner is natural 
to some people, and not inconsistent with 
strength of feeling: they believe the former 
must always be adopted, and argue — 
naturally enough—that such adoption pre¬ 
cludes the latter. You must bellow before 
they will believe you are hurt; you must 
swagger about your intellect or they will 
think you a fool. To such people Mrs. 
Campbell’s playing of Rita would inevitably 


spoil the play and remove it from the plane 
of tragedy. But having noticed, in my 
walks abroad, that of the people whoso 
actions have proved the most absorbing 
passion many have the quietest and easiest 
manner in the world, I found Mrs. Cump- 
boll’s comparative quietude of manner— 
informed, as it was, by innumerable touches 
of repressed emotion—by no means incon¬ 
sistent with the tragedy. Her playing was, 
indeed, excellent. I speak of the first two 
acts only—for no human power could induce 
me to listen to the third act of “ Little 
Evolf ” twice—but in these two there was 
only one really defective moment—a litoral 
moment—and that was her shriek, which 
was not at the right pitch. 

Miss Robins played with the same ad¬ 
mirable skill as before, and Miss Florence 
Farr was an effective Rat-Wife—a part, 
indeed, that must bo either effective or 
ridiculous. Mr. Thorpe, who was not 
originally good in the difficult part of 
Allmers, had his difficulties, poor man, 
much increased by the change in Rita’s 
manner. That certainly tends to show that 
Miss Achurch’s interpretation of the author’s 
idea was probably right. Allmers’ pottish- 
ness is “unsympathetic” in any case, and 
therefore difficult to play; but with a wife 
of the new Rita’s amiability it was almost 
inconceivable. But that was no reason why 
he should “let the play down” so terribly 
in the “champagne” incident. His comical 
manner of saying “ I didn’t drink any ” was 
all the more inappropriate when Mi's, ramp- 
bell had infused an element of faint and 
weary humour—not “in Ibsen,” I imagine, 
but quite likely in life—into the reproach. 
Mr. Lowne’s Borgheim was more florid 
and out of the picture than ever. Master 
Dawson was still a remarkably clever child. 
And of “Little Eyolf” in London let so 
much have been said. It has been an 
extremely interesting event. I hear that 
Mr. Archer is at work on another translation 
from Dr. Ibsen, and I hope it will be soon 
and successfully produced. 

How dreadfully cynical the “ British 
Stage ” is growing. There was produced 
last week, on an afternoon, a play called 
“ Woman’s World,” by Mr. J. P. Hurst, 
in which there was only one loyal, manly 
man, and he was a bit of a cad; and only 
one good, pure woman, and she was more 
than a bit of a fool. It is extremely painful 
to have to record that it was a clever play, 
all the same. The plot was interesting, in 
its cynical way, and contained at least one 
dramatic scene and a good deal of bright 
dialogue. The “ Woman’s World ” in 
question was a world of women who worked 
for their living and met in a club—neither 
a very extraordinary proceeding, by the 
way. To one of them, a journalist, an 
actor made love, in order to induce her to 
persuade a financier to start him in manage¬ 
ment. This despicable scheme was frustrated 
by her discovery of his flirting with her 
secretary (his cousin, and an intriguing 
minx) and laughing at her—the dramatic 
scene afore mentioned. But that was not 
all the cynicism. The good heroine tried 
at it for herself, and hit on the peculiarly 


cynical revenge of making him marry the 
secretary ns a condition to securing his 
theatre. Was it not horrible ? Mr. Hurst 
introduced a piece of sentimental relief, as it 
were, by making the heroine’s prodigal 
father suddenly repent and try to be made 
a news editor: not a probable event, and 
quite ruinous to the part. The only good 
man was, I am glad to say, a journalist, 
but (I regret to add) one who, by his own 
report, wrote very vulgar “ notes ” about 
breaches of promise. There was a promoter 
of companies, and a financial journalist (a 
woman) who introduced more cynicism by 
making corrupt bargains about puffing the 
former’s companies. “ No ! ” I said to 
myself, “men are not so base as this: no 
good man ... no good woman . . . what 
pure English girl . . . ? ” But I thought 
it a clever play. 

Mr. HiprisLEY had the part of the 
scheming actor, certainly as odious a person 
as I have ever seen on the stage. He 
played it with great courage and without 
trying to show that he was really a good 
fellow at heart, or off the stage, as many 
actors would have tried ; and therefore 
I make him my compliment. But he 
should have made love more plausibly. 
Miss Esme Beringer played the heroine 
with a genuine sense of character. She 
was a little inclined to stageyness, but not 
of the crude sort. Miss Jessie Bateman 
entered very cleverly and brightly into the 
cynicism of the secretary. Mr. Volpe’s 
City man was a piece of excellent observa¬ 
tion and careful acting. The play and the 
playing, in fact, were alike, better than one 
expects at a casual matinee. Somebody pro¬ 
nounced Omega “ Omeega,” which was satire 
on female education. 

Mr. Buchanan’s “ Sweet Nancy,” which 
Miss Annie Hughes revived at “ a special 
matinee ” at the Criterion, reminded one how 
largely superficial impossibilities have been 
removed from our little plays of late years. 
It was quite a shock when a supposed lady, 
calling on somebody, began to discuss her 
hostess with the butler: yet one used to 
expect such things as a matter of course. 
“ Sweet Nancy ” contains several of them. 
But it is a very pleasant little play. The 
sentiment is agreeable. The situation when 
the young wife of the elderly man talks 
exclusively of her brothers and sisters, and 
declares she loves him as well as she loves 
them, is “pathetic and humorous,” to use 
an inevitable collocation. But the best 
element in the play is that of the romping 
brothers and sisters, who are entirely lifelike, 
and were well played the other day. Their 
chaff of their sister about her marriage, and 
immediate and unconscious sponging on her, 
were delightful. In particular, Mr. Martin 
Harvey, who played the eldest brother, was 
excellent; he was good as the romping boy, 
and good as the young man in calf-love. 
Miss Annie Hughes herself had a part which 
exactly suited her, and played it with fresh¬ 
ness and meaning. Miss Lena Ashwell made 
the most of a poor chance as the elder sister, 
and Mr. Maurice was good as the husband. 
It was an agreeable performance. 

G. 8. 8. 
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LORD LEIGHTON’S SKETCHES. 

T HE studies by Lord Leighton, exhibited 
by the Fine Art Society, are literally 
studies for pictures, constructive studies ; 
not projects, not sketches, not generalities, 
not simplicities, not designs nor impressions. 
So it is virtually stated on the front of the 
catalogue; therefore the Fine Art Society 
is not to blamo for the possible disappoint¬ 
ment of him who, vague in his hopes, ex¬ 
pected to find in the collection some of the 
colour studies—chiefly landscape—whereby 
Lord Leighton made his remoter prepara¬ 
tions for a picture. Those singularly lumi¬ 
nous sketches had in them the impetus, the 
movement, with which an artist needs must 
work in the face of the moving and un¬ 
halting day. Work from nature is work 
under the arc of a travelling sun, work in 
the living air, work in the vicissitudes of 
circling hours; and it is hardly possible 
that it should not have in itself a vibra¬ 
tion of the spirit of motion. With Lord 
Leighton’s fine delicacy and sensitiveness, 
his sense of aspect, and his tender precision 
of touch, he never worked lifelessly at the 
mutable landscape. His studies in open 
air and light are among the simplest, 
directest, sincerest, and most radiantly 
beautiful that painters have left us. The 
delicate impulses slowed down by in¬ 
evitable degrees during the long prepara¬ 
tions for a picture, and by the time the 
picture was painted had come to the stolid 
stop of a mill-wheel on Sundays. 

Nude studies and drapery studies make 
the chief part of this collection, and in the 
former—brief work from the life—there is 
vitality as yet unlapsed. The drapery, 
studied with an infallible and extrome 
sense of beauty, is, of course, the effect of 
the very utmost of deliberation. Lord 
Leighton never drew a fold that was not 
strictly controlled; accident was allowed to 
play, because accident is the law of folds, 
but under the most continuous supervision. 
So determined, the lines of drapery were 
“felt”—were valued, admired, and followed, 
with an eye and hand divinely sensitive, 
tender, and sure. And even here, where 
something less than life is compromised, it 
is still something delicate that lapses and is 
lost when the picture comes to be painted— 
some possibility of change, some transitory 
look. Even in studies entirely of drapery, 
therefore, the preparation was too close. 
Even for groups of perfect composure, 
painted as the figures and images of re¬ 
pose, the finality is too great, too still, in 
the completed picture. Out of the hand 
that drew, at any rate, some mobility had 
passed. 


A method of preliminaries, however, that 
marred something of the painting gives us 
a series of studies that are among the 
finest in all modern schools. It is 
hardly possible to over praise the 
intelligence, the searching and explicit 
quality of drawing, and the absolutely 
authoritative judgment on the beauty of 


lines. It is almost worth while to have the 
pictures over elaborate for the sake of 
possessing drawings so admirable. The 
end was one of the curious futilities—or 
partial futilities, let us say, rather—of the 
history of art; the means are precious 
indeed, the processes are priceless. The 
means justify the end. We said partial 
futilities — for no liberal critic can allow 
Lord Leighton’s finished pictures to be 
fuilures. The brushwork might be absent 
and the surface inanimate and inhuman, but 
there was always the beautiful line, the 
tracing of a true style. Those who refuse 
to call him a painter forget that it is im¬ 
possible to limit the word painting to the 
action of the brush—to its mere touch; and 
that an artist who designs finely has, at any 
rate, one title to the name of painter. 

Lord Leighton’s career divides itself 
manifestly into two parts—the years when 
he was pausing on mediaeval stages upon 
his journey back to Greece, and the years 
when he had reached that goal, which was, 
in a word, the nude, and unshaped draperies. 
The history of the Italian schools is prin¬ 
cipally the history of the picturesque— 
that is, the history of cities, incident, and 
costume ; Leighton pressed past all these to 
the human body, the leaf, the flower, the 
sky, the tree, the long, indescribable line of 
mountains, the curve of bays, the colour of 
shells, and—for accessories of human art 
—lengths of the unshaped tissue that was 
so dependent on the body and so docile to 
its action as to partake of something even of 
its life. To be Greek is to have traversed a 
great circular path having nature for the 
beginning of the way and art for the close, 
and to find that the two points touch. All 
history lies on the way, and for every 
passage of it Leighton had eyes and feeling. 

When he was lingering on the passage of 
medisovol Italy, for instance, the drawings 
for Romola proved how well ho was aware of 
the Italian incident—belfry, cypress, steps 
up a walled hill-side, a little hollow street 
with blind walls and luminous shadows, a 
cowl, a tasseled mule, the dramatic gesture 
of a hand. Moreover, the arbitrary, non- 
natural beauty of mediaeval costume de¬ 
lighted him, and this is the important matter 
because it concerns the body. He loved to 
draw the amplitude of the large, thick 
folds woven in the looms of Lombardy, the 
majestic conventions of form—always happy 
in the centuries before the world’s luck 
turned—which gave to the figure wider and 
stiffer dignities, and different from its own. 
All the masters of Italy had accepted the 
convention, and the figure wore shaped 
garments in her schools, from the sleeved 
angel of Botticelli to the wooden-waisted 
Venetian lady of Bronzino, thickly disguised 
in the solid stitching of her dressmaker. 
Lace, embroidery, and a score of minor 
arts waited upon the “ costume ” of many 
hundreds of years. It must have been a 
pleasure to so educated a lover of beauty to 
better what had been done in this matter, to 
set the Venetian lady free not only from the 
rigidities of her Bronzino, but from the 
inexpert hands even of her dressmaker, and 
to render her brocade as it should have 


been—not clumsy, not stolid, but greatly ( 
elegant. “ The Arts of War ” and “ The 1 
Arts of Peace ” at South Kensington serve I 
to remind those who may have forgotten 
the “Dante at Verona,” and some other 
earlier Italian works, of the dignity and 
grace, the more than ordinary feminine and 
masculine charm he gave to robe and coif, 
hose and doublet. 


Leighton’s line being the best thing he 
achieved in finished work, those drawing? 
which are nothing but an outline from 
nature have the purest quality of his art 
unmixed. Outlines of mountain, already 
named, are drawn with a hand of great < 
mastery and feeling; so are the flower? I 
with shapes that his pencil understood j 
with the utmost delicacy. Important as i> < 
drapery because of its expressiveness—a? I 
the Greeks used it—of human shape and • 
motion, it might be wished that more pencil I 
outlines of flower forms had been exhibited * 
at the Fine Art Society’s. A number of | 
these, however, are to be published. j 


Lord Leighton was by no means without 
the dramatic power, as some of his pictures 
showed, and the studies prove it more 
clearly'. He himself was convinced that 
ho had not enough of this quite specific and j 
peculiar manner of energy to justify him in 
continuing to paint subjects of vehement 1 
expression or action. So Mr. Pepys Coekereil 
tells us, in his prefatory note to the cata¬ 
logue. Thus it was, in fact, at the beginning 
of his work. His hand was capable of 
action, but he had perhaps not exercised it. 

His first picture, “ Cimabue,” is far toe i 
still for a procession; and the much later , 
“ Hercules Contending with Death for th>- | 
Body of Aleestis,” although there is no 1 
actual weakness in the action, greatly lack? 
movement. But what little he allowed 
himself to attempt in action during more 
recent years seems to show a certain j 

dramatic sense, truer than that of most of I 

the painters of violent or strenuous passages t 
whom we have at work among us now— | 

who are, at any rate, not many. Just as the j 
fairly clever novelist, who does so super- 
abound, is entirely incapable of really strong 
moments, not having the grasp; so painter- 
who can do brushwork, who have not a 
little tone and light, are as weak as a spent 
wave when they leave the repose and the 
little half-hearted movements to which the 
walls of the Royal Academy are, as a rule, 
discreetly devoted. Lord Leighton decided ' 
to be the painter not only of rest, but 
generally of stable rest, of equilibrium, m 
horizontal forms, or forms but half propped 
up, wholly and visibly held in all their 
length by the visible breast of earth—the 
painter of the confidence of sleep ; never¬ 
theless he possessed action within the possi- t 

bilities of his hand, and much as he is said ’ 

to have trusted to labour, there is no labour i 
that would give him that possession, witli 
or without which man and woman are bon; 
and die. There is, however, but an allusion 
to this power in the present studies ; qualities 
that they show more manifestly make the 
collection a very school for students of lino- 
and form. A. M. 
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I T is seldom that a man of science nowa¬ 
days has such a serious grievance 
against the non-technical Press as that which 
a foolish interviewer has conferred upon 
Prof. J. C. Bose, of Calcutta. Those who 
were present at the British Association will 
remember that Prof. Bose exhibited a very 
neatly made apparatus for demonstrating 
the Hertzian effects of electrical ether waves. 
Beyond the mere method of construction 
there was nothing new claimed by the 
exhibitor or perceived by his audience. 
Hertz had done the same experiments years 
before with coarser apparatus; Riglii had 
done the same experiments with apparatus 
of equal compactness; Dr. Oliver Ix>dge 
and Prof. Fitzgerald had done them with 
every kind of apparatus. The natural 
affability of men of science caused them, 
nevertheless, to express a warm appreciation 
of Prof. Bose’s ingenuity, and the paper in 
which he set forth the measurements of 
refractive indices obtained by the use of his 
apparatus received the honour of publication 
by the Royal Society. But no one supposed 
for a moment that Prof. Bose had gone 
beyond the work of the men whom he 
acknowledged to be his masters, and no one 
less than Prof. Bose would claim for his 
accomplishments the title of miraculous. 


That is where the-unintelligent interviewer 
steps in. She (it is presumably a lady), in 
an article which has been widely advertised, 
gilds the dull facts with such a layer of 
fancy that, besides giving an utterly false 
idea of his work, she has made the worthy 
Indian professor ridiculous. The following 
are some of the more absurd passages from 
this would-be scientific interview. After 
describing his difficulties, which, of course, 
are “insuperable,” it says: 

“ Prof. Bose has been working in the region 
of lights which are invisible to us, produced by 
electric waves in the ether, and he has dis¬ 
covered that these invisible lights have the 
power not only of penetrating the atmosphere 
and ordinarily transparent substances, but also 
such unpromising material as doors, brick walls, 
granite, rock, mounds of earth, and, above all, 
of retaining their active properties after the 
passage. 

“ These waves falling on a suitable receiver 
produce signals, and it is thus possible to signal 
from one room to another, from one place to 
another, without any visible means of communi¬ 
cation. . . . What a marvellous discovery ! ’* 

Marvellous, indeed; but it was exhibited 
by Dr. Lodge at the Royal Institution about 
a year ago. After this, it is nothing to be 
told that “ in future we shall be able to 
detect whether our billiard balls are made 
of ivory or celluloid^ and whether the side¬ 
board is really oak or merely a dressed-up 
cheaper wood.” The practical side of 
science always appeals to some minds. 


Ox the other hand, the scientific per¬ 
ception seldom goes par i passu in such cases. 
This is the writer’s description of the form 
of resonator employed by Prof. Bose, a form 


differing but in unessentials from that in 
general use : 

“ The electrical eye is worked on somewhat 
similar principles to the real eye: there is a 
sensitive layer on which the invisible light 
falling gives rise to an electric impulse, which 
is carried by conducting wire and produces a 
twitching motion to a part corresponding to 
the brain. This movement is made manifest by 
the magnified motion of a spot of light reflected 
from the moving part. It is wonderful to 
watch the movement of this spot of light in 
response to the invisible light acting in the 
artificial eye.” 

More wonders, it will be perceived. This 
time the jumping of the light spot from a 
mirror galvanometer ! Such an evidence of 
nature’s working was bound to impress an 
untutored mind, capable of asking the naive 
question, “Then, professor, light and sound 
are mere vibrations ? ”—which, by the way, 
he had not said. And we may attribute 
quite as much to the light spot as to 
anything in Prof. Bose’s experiments the 
following sanguine declaration, which fitly 
concludes this notice: 

“The outlook from a scientific point of view 
is one of splendid promise, although the 
ordinary individual may not view it with such 
equanimity. Prof. Bose is undoubtedly on the 
edge of a very great discovery indeed—far 
greater than those which, as it is, will be 
associated with his name in future generations. 
We shall soon bo nothing but transparent heaps 
of jelly to each other, and even the dignity 
imparted by robes of state, uniforms, or the 
chiffons that women delight in, will be ruth¬ 
lessly dragged from us.” 

The affectation of prudery here implied 
was abundantly paraded when the Riintgen 
rays first appeared. There was no reason 
in it then, and there is ten times less now. 
It is presumably brought in with the classic 
object of “ making your flesh creep.” 


Fkom the follies of the unscientific it is 
but a step to the follies of the scientific 
Press. The discovery of Rdntgen’s rays 
has simply turned the heads of a number 
of experimenters who previously were doing 
obscure work in an insignificant way; and 
the scientific Press is clotted with their 
various claims to have out-Rbntgen’d 
Riintgen. Some of these are very neatly 
illoried in the Electrician by Prof, 
ilvanus Thompson, under the title of 
“ X-ray Myths.” In this category we find 
branded together the alleged polarisation 
of X-rays by tourmaline, the determination 
of their wave length by interference (the 
result comes out at the wrong end of the 
spectrum!), and the curious theory of M. 
Lafay that X-rays are diselectrified in 
passing out of the glass tube, and so are 
not sensitive to magnetic deflection, but can 
be re-electrified and made sensitive. A more 
important theory which is just queried is 
the one that X-rays will discharge solid 
electrified bodies such as paraffin. No 
reasons are given, but may it not be pos¬ 
sible that the discharging effect being due 
to a bombardment of negatively electrified 
particles in the air, which can discharge 
a gas, the charge on one face of a 
paraffin insulator is simply neutralised by 
the stream of air particles beating against 
the other? On the whole, it appears that 


further experiments are required to establish 
this point. 

Prof. Silvanus Thompson further makes 
a vigorous onslaught upon most of 
the statements contained in a French 
pamphlet, called Let Rayons Rontgen, 
by M. Charles Henry, author of some 
observations on the hyper-phosphorescence 
of sulphide of zinc. He passes by, however, 
the not less egregious absurdities, pub¬ 
lished by the Academie des Sciences, under 
the name of M. le Bon. M. le Bon’s so- 
called lumicre noire has had a considerable 
vogue across the Channel, where its achieve¬ 
ments were regarded as a counterblast to 
German success. But if M. le Bon’s images, 
obtained by exposure behind a lead plate 
to the rays of a paraffin lamp, have any 
objective existence at all, they are probably 
due to some simple cause, like pressure, 
which requires no apparatus. 


Of actual new rays now before the public 
the following is a fairly complete list: (1) 
Kathode rays, existing inside an exhausted 
bulb placed in the path of an electric dis¬ 
charge, and demonstrated long ago bv 
Crookes, Hittorf, and others. (2) Lenard’s 
rays, which are the Kathode rays brought 
outside the bulb by means of an aluminium 
window. These rays are sensitive to mag¬ 
netic action, and .can be deflected by a 
magnet. They will also act on a photo¬ 
graphic plate through many opaque sub¬ 
stances. (3) Rdntgen’s rays, existing in 
combination with Lenard’s rays, but not 
deflectable by a magnet, and possessing 
more pronounced powers of “ photograph¬ 
ing the invisible.” (4) Rayons uraniques, 
or the phosphorescent rays discovered by 
M. Henri Becquerel to be given off by 
uranium and its salts, which are capable 
of acting on a photographic plate. These 
rays were independently discovered by Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, and are described in a 
paper read before the Royal Society (Phil. 
Mag., July 1896). They differ from Rontgen 
rays in the circumstance that they can be 
both refracted and polarised. Whatever 
the Rontgen ravs may prove to be, there 
is no doubt that these are transverse 
rays of a high ultra-violet order. (5) 
The glowworm’s rays, which have re¬ 
cently been shown by Mr. Dawson Turner 
and by a Japanese investigator to have 
a faint photographic action through 
aluminium and through copper. A note 
on this subject, dealing with the light of 
the firefly, or Johannis-hct/er, recently ap¬ 
peared in Wiedemann’s Annalen. (6) The 
rays emitted by phosphorus, which will 
penetrate black paper, but not aluminium. 
There are still possibilities of other un¬ 
discovered rays existing within the compass 
of the Crookes tube. In an interesting 
experiment performed before the Royal 
Society, Prof. S. P. Thompson showed that 
during the course of exhausting a bulb, 
before the Rontgen rays made their ap¬ 
pearance, some other rays appeared which 
were different from the Kathode or Lenard 
rays, inasmuch they were electrostatically 
as well as magnetically sensitive. A further 
paper on these is expected shortly. 

H. C. M. 
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A QUARTET for strings in E flat 
(Op. 30), by Tschaikowsky, was per¬ 
formed for the first time in London bv 
Mr. Gompertz and his associates, at their 
third and concluding concert at the small 
Queen’s Hall last week. Since the pro¬ 
duction of the Russian composer’s Sym¬ 
phony in B minor, increasing interest has 
been shown in his music. That Symphony 
was not only the latest, but, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, also the greatest of 
his works. Among modem Russian com¬ 
posers, Tschaikowsky is deservedly held in 
high honour. "With him inspiration may 
not have been always at boiling point, yet 
he was skilled in the art of development, 
and knew how to handle an orchestra. 
And thus his music, even when not really 
great, is often extremely interesting. This 
is the case with much of the Quartet under 
notice. It opens with an impressive Andante 
sostenuto leading to an Allegro, which, I 
confess, I found dry. An Allegretto tiro 
proved, however, distinctly attractive, while 
an Andante funebre showed character and 
melancholy charm. The Finale, though 
more satisfactory, was not on the level of 
the middle movements. 


The Quartet was worth producing. 
Tschaikowsky’s music is at present a mine 
which will be gradually worked until it is 
emptied of its most precious contents. 
There may be now and again a disappoint¬ 
ment ; yet that need not deter from further 
seeking. I could mention pieces, evidently 
<Toccasion, of his with which I should not 
care to renew acquaintance. But one can 
say the same of almost every' composer, not 
even excepting Beethoven, though he seldom 
put pen to paper without having something 
special to reveal. Mr. Chappell’s useful 
Catalogue of Works performed at the 
Popular Concerts only includes one work by 
Tschaikowsky, namely, the fine pianoforte 
Trio in A minor. And yet the Russian 
master wrote three quartets and a sextet for 
strings, also a pianoforte sonata. Why 
should not some of these also be heard ? 


M. Delafosse, at his concert last 
Thursday week, at St. James’s Hall, 
gave a programme consisting entirely of 
“ Faure ” music. It has often been pointed 
out that with one or two exceptions— 
amofig which Bach and Beethoven are cer¬ 
tainly included—such a course is unwise. 
That composers should not tire of their own 
handiwork is quite natural, yet the great 
public likes variety, and so also does the 
smaller public of thoughtful, intelligent 
amateurs. If the effect of a one-composer 
programme is thoroughly unsatisfactory in 
the case even of great masters, what chance 
is there for men of lesser fame ? 


M. Gabriel Faur£ is, undoubtedly', a 
man of considerable talent, yet he is at 
times little more than a music-maker. 
Skill and experience have taught him how 
to construct a pianoforte quartet, but art has 


not much benefited by' his efforts. He has 
little, if anything, of importance to say in his 
G minor Quartet, and skilful developments 
only accentuate paucity of invention. M. Faure 
is much happier in pieces of short compass. 
I refer especially to his songs; his piano¬ 
forte music, with rare exceptions, I do not 
like. The songs sung at this concert were 
enthusiastically' applauded; but, then, Mile. 
Landi was the vocalist. 


On Monday evening Miss Liza Lehmann’s 
song cycle, “ In a Persian Garden ” (for four 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment), 
was performed for the first time at the 
Popular Concert. As a charming and 
accomplished vocalist, the composer is, or 
rather was, well known in the concert-room. 
Among those who recognised her gifts, few, 
I think, would have believed her capable of 
musically illustrating the Rubaiyat of the 
Persian poet Omar Khayyam, as trans¬ 
lated by the late Edward Fitzgerald. The 
poem, so full of thought and feeling, is in 
itself music, and seems to require no extra 
colouring. The predominant element of 
sadness, however, renders the words amen¬ 
able to musical treatment; in the expression 
of sad feelings music is a strong auxiliary. 
Sorrow is a prominent feature of Christian 
art, but that sorrow is softened by rays of 
consolation and hope. The pessimism of 
the Preacher or of the Persian tent-maker 
knows no brightness beyond that which the 
passing pleasures of the hour can offer. So 
far as the philosophy itself is concerned, 
those lights only intensify the shade; for 
art purposes, however, they offer striking 
contrasts. 


Miss Lehmann has composed music in 
which one can feel that however much she 
tried to rise to the full height of the stem 
argument, her strength was not always 
sufficient; this is noticeable particularly in 
some of the recitative passages. She has 
given Eastern character to her music, and 
without any tricky realism ; she has caught 
the spirit of the words and embodied it in 
tones now of rare delicacy and charm, yet 
always tinged with melancholy or irony; 
and now of passion and even power. I 
have spoken of shortcomings, but it should 
be understood that the free form and general 
style of the music are always so appropriate 
that there is no actual contradiction between 
tone and word. The thermometer of inspira¬ 
tion never descends to a low level, and some 
times it rises high, as in the strikingly 
original bass solo “ Myself when young did 
eagerly frequent,” in the lovely tenor solo 
“ Oh, moon of my delight, that knows no 
wane,” and in the “Lion and Lizard” 
quartet. These three movements alone excite 
hopes of still greater things in the future. 
Miss Lehmann shows clear traces of the influ¬ 
ence of Schumann and Gounod; one or two 
phrases might even pass as reminiscences. 
Such things, however, are quite natural, 
and by no means to be accounted as 
faults. The pianoforte accompaniment is 
ably written, but if I am not much mis¬ 
taken it needs an orchestra to display its 
full merits. The performance of the work 
by Miss E. Florence, Mme. M. Mackenzie, 
and Messrs. Davies and Meux was in 


mnny respects praiseworthy. Air. Bird, the 
accompanist, must not be forgotten, though 
he was not quite at his best. 


If a child shows signs of exceptional 
talent, public appearances, within reason¬ 
able limits, seem almost a necessity. But 
it frequently happens that children who 
show natural ability for some instrument 
are made to work until they become 
little more than mechanical machines; 
they excite wonder for a time, yet with 
advancing years that wonder steadily dimin¬ 
ishes. And this is sometimes done to satisfy 
the vanity of parents and even teachers, 
sometimes, indeed, as a means of making 
money. The violin recital given by Mbs 
Maud MacCarthy at the small Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon has prompted these 
remarks. When this young lady, now only 
in her thirteenth year, made her debut, two 
seasons ago, her artistic playing and childlike 
manner convinced everyone that she had not 
been in any' way forced. Her gpfts were 
fully acknowledged, and hope was expressed 
that she would be carefully trained. She 
had just been placed under Senor Arbos, 
and at a second concert last season showed 
that she was in competent hands. The 
young lady has now exchanged her small 
instrument for one of larger size, so that a 
third appearance cannot be considered un¬ 
reasonable. She has made solid progress 
in tone and technique, while her playing has 
lost nothing of its purity and charm. 


The violin part of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata was interpreted in astonishing 
manner, and yet I doubt whether the selec¬ 
tion of that work was altogether a wise one. 
The music taxes the powers of mature 
artists, and Miss Maud’s powers, however 
great, are not, of course, fully developed. If 
that were so, she would excite wonder, but at 
the same time pity. She has intelligence 
and true artistic feeling far in excess of her 
years; in a sonata less exacting, her triumph 
would, however, have been still greater. Her 
first solo was Wieniawski’s “Airs Russes,” 
a clever piece of the show order. She 
played most skilfully and with immense 
entrain ; but here again I felt that such 
music might possibly tempt her in a wrong 
direction. However wonderful she is as an 
executant, it is as interpreter of the noblest 
music that she claims highest praise. 


AIiss Maud MacCarthy gives full promise 
qf becoming an artist of the first rank, and 
perhaps, in my fear lest her progress be in 
any way endangered, I may over-rate the 
danger of letting her taste for once the 
sweets of virtuosity. Senor Arbos must 
indeed be proud of his pupil, and will not. 
I am sure, misinterpret my remarks. 


Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist, and 
exhibited her skill in a transcription of one 
of Bach’s organ fugues; such pieces, how¬ 
ever, though they may improve fingers, 
spoil the music. Miss Louise Phillips sang 
some old French songs in tasteful manner, 
and Miss Mary Carmichael proved an ac¬ 
ceptable accompanist. 

j. s. a 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


B OOKSELLERS are having a great 
season. A large City firm assures 
us that its takings over the counter during 
the past week have been larger than at any 
previous time. At the West End the bustle 
is even greater. Juvenile literature is being 
bought in great quantities. A Birmingham 
correspondent reports: “Trade is most ex¬ 
cellent . . . The sale of the six-shilling novel 
is prodigious.” A South Coast bookseller 
expresses the same good news in terms of 
physical fatigue: “One would be glad if 
the business of bookselling could be done 
within reasonable hours. As it is, we and 
our staff have worked from 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
for the past week.” From Glasgow we 
learn: “ The Christmas trade has opened 
in Glasgow rather earlier than last year, 
and the demand promises to be good.” 
Even Leeds, whence we never had very good 
reports, feels the thrill, and reports a good 
demand for Gift-Books. 


LONDON (Strand). 

FICTION. 

On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 

Rodney Stone. Conan Doj'le. 

The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 

The Sowers. Merriman. 

The Rogue’s March. E. W. Hornung. 

Emma. Jane Austen. (Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson.) 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. C. K. Shorter. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

Queen Elizabeth. Mandell Creighton. 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

The Struggle of the Nations. Professor Maspero. 
Life and Letters of Frederick Walker. 

THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. H. O. Wakeman. 

Dr. Plummer’s St. Luke. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 

ART AND BELLES LETT RES. 

Temple Classics. 

Gutter-Snipes. Phil May. 


LONDON (Oxford-street). 

FICTION. 

Rodney Stone Conan Doyle. 

On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 

The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrio. 

Queen Elizabeth. Mandell Creighton. 

NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 

New Ballads. John Davidson. 

Songs of Travel. R. L. Stevenson. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Heritage of the 8pirit. Bishop Creighton. 
Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. H. O. Wakeman. 

ART AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

The Children. Mrs. Meynell. 

The Temple Classics. 

Sir Frederick Leighton's Addresses. 


BRIGHTON. 

FICTION. 

Rodney 8tone. Conan Doyle. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

The Mistress of Brae Farm. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The Struggle of the Nations. Maspero. 
Bygone Sussex. 

Life of Bishop Thorold. 


NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

THEOLOGY. 

Table-Talk of Jesus. Rev. G. Jackson. 

The Cure of Souls. Rev. J. Watson. 

Things to Live For. Dr. Miller. 

The Old Testament and Modern Life. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

The School for Scandal. (Illustrated by E. J. 
8ullivan.) 

The Alhambra. Washington Irving. (Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell.) 


THEOLOGY. 

Luther’s Primary Works. Waco and Bncheim. 
Things to Live For. J. R. Miller. 


LEEDS. 

FICTION. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. Rudyard Kipling. 
Works by Ian Maclaren, Marie Corelli, Stanley 
Weyman, Dickens, and Thackeray. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Symond’s Benvenuto Cellini. 

Mahan's Influence of Sea Power on History. 
Masson’s Life of Milton. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

FICTION. 

Dr. Nikola. Guy Boothby. 

The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 

Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 

Elate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. Sarah A. 
Tooley. 

Napoleon. Vol. I. W. M. Sloane. 

Life and Works of Albert Moore. A Lys Baldry. 
Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. F. C. Selous. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 

NEW POETRY. 

Songs for Little People. Norman Gale. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Child World. Gabriel 8etoun. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. Coulson 
Kemahan. 

Things to Live For. J. R. Miller. 

Triumphant Certainties. Alexander Maclaren. 
The Cure of Souls. John Watson. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

The Children. Alice Meynell. 

At Random. L. F. Austin. 

Note.—The demand for Action in Birmingham 
is stronger than ever, and the sale of Kipling’s 
“8even Seas" is larger than any new poetry 
issued for the past ten years. 


BIRMINGHAM (Another Report). 

fiction. 

On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

Dr. Nikola. Guy Boothby. 

Tom Sawyer, Deteotive. Mark Twain. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 
life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine 
Birrell. 

1 he Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt. 2 vols. 
The History of the Church of England. H. O. 
Wakeman. 

NEW POETRY. 

Poems and B >llads. Q. 

Victoria. Sir Edwin Arnold. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

Poems. By G. J. Romanes. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Heritage of the Spirit. Bishop Creighton. 
The Modem Reader’s Bible. 

The International Critical Commentary. 

The Treasury of American Sacred Song. W. G. 
Border. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Lord Leighton’s Addresses. 

Gaston de Latonr. Walter Pater. 

The Poetry of Sport. (Badminton Library.) 


LIVERPOOL. 

FICTION. 

Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie, 
Kale Carnegie. John Wateon. 

The Grey Man. J. R. Crockett. 

Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

Life and Letters of Frederick Walker. 
Life of Bishop Thorold. 

NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 


NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Buskin’s Fore Clavigera. 3 vol. edition. 
Meissonier’s Life and Art. V. C. O. Grdard. 
Hopkins’s Musical Instruments. 


BRISTOL. 

FICTION. 

On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 

Marm Lisa. Kate D. Wiggin. 

The Sigu of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 

The Carissima. Lucas Malet. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

Life of Sir Charles Hall#. 

NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. H. O. Wakeman. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

In the West Country. Francis Knight. 

The Children. Mrs. Meynell. 


CHESTER. 

FICTION. 

On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

The Sign of the Crosa. Wilson Barrett. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Sir Charles Halid. 

The Brontes and their Circle. C. K. Shorter. 


GLASGOW. 

FICTION. 

Dr. Nikola. Gay Boothby. 

Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

NEW POETRY. 

The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 

THEOLOGY. 

Gospel Questions and Answers. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

The Temple Classics. 

Thackeray’s Ballads. (New Illustrated Edition. )> 


EXETER. 

FICTION. 

The Sowers. Merriman. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 

Dr. Nikola. Guy Boothby. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

NEW POETRV. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 

New Ballads. John Davidson. 

Bongs for Little People. Norman Gale. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

In the West Country. F. H. Kn'ght. 
Decorative Illustration. Walter Crane. 


OXFORD. 


FICTION. 


The Herb Moon. John Oliver Hobbes. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 
The Sowers. J. S. Merriman. 

Emma. Jane Austen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 

Osceola, Mo., U.S.A.: Nov. 16. 

I am writing a book on the life and works of 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, which I want to 
make as exhaustive as practicable. The favour 
of any information about Taylor’s life or 
writings, the names and addresses of any of his 
descendants, or inedited letters and MSS. by 
him, will be most heartily appreciated. I am 
specially desirous to borrow or purchase copies 
of A New System of Religion, Amsterdam, 1789, 
and The Spirit of All Jieliyions, Amsterdam, 
1790, which are said to be by Taylor. These 
-titles, perhaps, represent only one book. 

Thomas M. Johnson 
(formerly Editor of The Platonist). 


Booth versus Spencer. 

London: Dec. 12. 

Under the head of “ Science,” in this week’s 
Academy, are some observations which do not 
quite reflect your usual fairness. Surely Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, who is a singularly able and 
cultured man, has a perfect right to point out 
the logical outcome of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum in Social Statics as regards landowner- 
ship. Not long ago this “ pinhole ” of incon¬ 
sistency was the subject of an important 
controversy in one of the public journals, and 
the backing down of this eminent teacher at 
the time called forth strong protests from the 
disciples of his philosophy. You, however, 
demand “ a bigger flaw than this to justify a 
sweeping rejection of his doctrines.” This 
condemnatory evidence must be in the posses¬ 
sion of your reviewer of the week before, 
who, in a luminous criticism of the final 
volume of The Principles of Sociology , expresses 
in the following weighty words the sadness 
which wo all feel: “ What, however, in our eyes 
is the most pathetic aspect of Mr. Spencer’s 
labours and their termination is the thought 
that mental powers so exceptional,, and such 
rare gifts of perseverance and energy, should, 
for so many years, have been devoted to the 
erection of an intellectual edifice which we 
believe to be as baseless and unstable as it is 
imposing in appearance, and to the elaboration 
of a system of philosophy which once was 
eagerly and widely followed, but which, at its 
completion, can hardly count an adherent 
among the most gifted minds of our rising 
generation.” 

After that, it is probably not impertinent for 
Mr. Bramwell Booth, or any other thinking 
man, to venture a question as to Mr. Spencer’s 
reliability as a leader. 

But, as you justly remark, it is upon matters 
theological that the divergence widens most 
between the Chief of the Staff and the philo¬ 
sophic chief. Granted, as you say, that the 
conflict between religion and science is never- 
ending and always varying, Mr. Bramwell 
Booth and his vast army represent the most ab¬ 
solute and definite manifestation of Christianity 
in modem days ; it has brought to him and his 
people happiness, self-sacrifice, and for thousands 
of wretched outcasts a new, pure, and exalted 
experience of life. What has Mr. Herbert 
Sjwncer and his philosophy done ? It has 
blotted out Almighty God from the thoughts 
of men, silenced the voice of prayer, crushed 
mercilessly the impulse to worship, and turned 
multitudes into cynical and unhappy un¬ 
believers. 

t You say that “ onlookers are fain to confess 
that in point of learning, dignity, and power to 
reason the balance has mostly been with the 
impious,” which is scarcely a compliment to, 


say, our bench of bishops, but for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the needs of the human heart religion 
is no baseless edifice, but a strong tower to the 
gifted and the simple alike. 

Jesse Page. 


TnE Kelmscott Press. 

Hammersmith, W. 

My attention has been called to an article 
in your issue of the 12th inst., headed “ The 
End of the Kelmscott Press,” in which the 
writer takes it for granted that no books will 
be printed at this Press except those named in 
a recent circular. I hope that you will kindly 
allow me to state in your columns that the 
trustees have the future of the Kelmscott Press 
still under consideration. 

8. C. Cockerell. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


O UR list of new Fiction is not a very 
long one this week, and is mainly 
accounted for by new writers and writers 
for boys. Messrs. Chapman & Hall are 
embarking on a new edition of Charles 
Dickens’s works, which is to cost the public 
one guinea complete. The initial volumes 
of the series, Pickwick and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
are to hand, and we should say that this 
edition will be popular with those who are 
obliged to love Dickens economically, and 
also with many people, especially journalists 
and writers, who, not being any longer 
ardent students of Dickens, yet wish to 
have his complete works for purposes of 
reference. Under Biography and History 
we print the titles of sixteen books. 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
six-volume edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell, is 
now completely issued. That interesting 
work Rome of To-day and Yesterday (Putnam’s) 
comes to us in a third edition. The book 
is a good specimen of that literature of 
leisurely topographical study of European 
cities for which we have so often to thank 
an American observer. The author of this 
work, Mr. John Dennie, takes us through 
the streets and lanes of modem Rome at his 
own pace, pointing out the traces of all the 
Romes; the Rome of the kings, of the 
republic, of the emperors. The book is 
beautifully illustrated by photographs. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. send us the second 
and concluding volume of their Battles of 
the Nineteenth Century. A book of the mo¬ 
ment is Mr. Reginald B. Brett’s The Yoke of 
Empire (Macmillans). The writer has en¬ 
deavoured to illustrate a single point in the 
long reign of our Queen, “ the human rela¬ 
tion between a constitutional sovereign and 
her ministers.” The accompanying por¬ 
traits are excellent. Mr. William M. Thayer’s 
Women who Win (Nelson & Sons) should be 
sure of a public. Art is well represented 
in a list which includes a pew work en¬ 
titled The Sense of Beauty, by Mr. George 
Santayana (A. & C. Black); The Decorative 
Illustration of Books, Old and New, by 
Walter Crane; and Japanese Illustration, by 
Edward F. Strange (Geo. Bell & Sons). 
Several of the year - books received are 
dealt with elsewhere. A new edition of 


The Pilgrim's Progress, with Charles H. 
Bennet’s famous illustrations, should be 
noted under Theology (Gibbings & Co.). 


fiction. 

Roux or Dutcher's Coolt. By Hamlin Garland. Neville 
Beaman. 8s. 

Ibealix's Busxeaxoxb. By K. W. Homing. Neville 
Bee man. 

Mi m« Cromwell, Royalist. By Dora Greenwcll 
McCheeney. W. Blackwood ft Sons. 

Th* Loxsshoiemax. By Herbert Russell. Sampson 
Low. 6s. 

Cursed *T a Fortuxi. By G. Man villa Fenn. F. V. 
White 4 Co. 

In the Lahd or the Hakp in Feathers. By Alfred 
Thomas. H. R. Allenaon. 8a 
Thi Picxwicx Papers and Mastih Cmcwlewit. Be 
C harles Dickens. (New cheap edition.) Chapman ft 
Hall. 

Thx Borderer. By Adam Lilbnra. Smith, Elder ft Co. 
•s. 

Thi Stas Safphxsx. By Mabel Collins. Downey ft Co. 6a 
L’Ikviribtls. By Domenico CiimpoU. Enrico Toghera 
(Rome). L. 3.60. 

La Selvx. By Onida. T. Fisher Unwin. Se. «d. 

The IarusEHT Comediax, ah» Others- By F. Frankfort 
Moore. 0. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

Thi Lone Walls. By Elbridge S. Brooks and John 
Alden. G. P. Pntnam's Sons. 6a 
Sons or Freedom, By Fred Whishaw. Nelson ft Sons. 
2s. 8d. 

Molly Milvilli. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Nelson ft 
Bona 6a 

Thx Maker op Moons. By Robert W. Chambers. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Records Ann Record Searchies. By Walter Rya 
George Allen. 

The OsoAnxBT Ann Choirmaster's Diaey, 1897. Compiled 
by Ralph Hindis Baker. Sampson Low. 2a Od. 
tna British Alxaxao axd Family Encyclopedia, 1897. 
Charles Letts ft Co. 

Tee Hoese in Art axd Nature. Part I. By Cecil 
Brown, M.A. Chapman ft Hall. 2b. 6d. 

The Bouxdary Questiox between Vexeiuela and 
British Guayana. By the Rev. Joseph Strickland, S.J. 
George Philip ft Son. 10a 6d. 

The Railway May op 8ovth Africa, 1897. “ Sonth 

Africa ” Offices. 

Wohdeelajtd. Nelson ft Sons. 6a 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Alteratiohs op Pebhohaliyy. By Alfred Binet. Trans¬ 
lated by Helen Green Baldwin. Chapman ft Hall. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Blace’s Guide to Boubxxmouth axd the New Forest. 

Edited by A. R. Hope MoncrieS. A. ft C. Black. 
Glimpses or Suxhy Laxds. By Robert W. W. Cryan, M.A. 
Kegan Panl ft Co. 6s. 

Across Grsxhlaxd's Ice Fiilds. By M. Douglas. Nelson 
k Sons. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Letters Archeological axd Historical Relating to 
tse Isle op Wisht. By the late Rev. E. Boucher 
James. Henry Frowde. 21a 

IXCIDXHTS IX IHDIA, AND MEMORISE OP THE MutlXY. 

Edited by F.-W. Pitt. Kegan Pan] ft Co. 4s. Od. 
American Joukxal op Arch.*odooy axd or thd Histost 
op the Fihe Arts. July—September, 1896. Tmbner 
A Co. 

A Romance op a Kiss's Lipe. By J. J. Jusserand. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 

A Histoby op Scotland por the Youxe. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Thd Easly Correspondence op Hahs toe Bf low. 

Edited by his Widow. T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 
Gesckicbti yox Flornee. By Rrbsrt Davidsohn. Sieg 
fried Mittler nnd Sohn (Berlin 1 . 

Baitleb op the Nineteenth Century. Vol. n. Cassell 
4 Co. 

Bovs or To-day axd Yesterday. By John Dennie. Third 
edition. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

America* Osatioss. Edited by J. A. Woodbum. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sona Vol. II. 6s. 
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WoKiv who Wnr. By William M. Thayer. Nelson A Sons. 
3a. 6d. 

Histoirr DU Commerce Frah<,ain dans LI Levant. Par 
Paul Masson. Librairie Hachette A Co. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Vols. IV., V., A VI. (com¬ 
pleting). Archibald Constable 1C*. 

The Yoke of Empire. By Reginald B. Brett. Mac¬ 
millan. 6s. 

The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich. 
By Thomas of Monmouth. Edited by Augustus Jessop. 
Camb. Univ. Press. 18s. 

English Army Lists and Commission Registers. Yol. 
HI. 1689-84. Edited by Charles Dalton. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 

ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Tai Ssnsi of Beauty. By George Santayana. A. A C. 
Black. 

Poems, and Kerdos the Miser. By Paul John. Vol. I. 
Mowbray & Co. 

Life’s Quest. By William Turberville. Kegan Paul. 

Tei Flowering of the Almond Tree. By Christian 
Burke. William Blackwood A Sons. 6s. 

The Poems of Ossian. With Introduction and Notes by 
William Sharp. Patrick Goddes 4 Colleagues. 

Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and 
New. By Walter Crane. George Bell A Sons. 

Selected Poem* of Walter Von Vkgelweide, the 
Minnesinger. Translated by Walter Alison Phillips, 
M.A. Smith, Elder 4 Co. 10s. 0d. 

Thr Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. Described 
an l illustrated by Edmund W. Smith. Government 
Press (Oudh). 14 rupees. 

Lord Vyrt, and Other Poems. By Arthur C. Benson. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Make-believe. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. Jot.u Lane. 6s. 

Ballads of Revolt. By J. S. Fletcher. John Lme. 
2s. 0d. 

k Battle of the Bays. By Owen Seaman. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Kemble's Coons. By Edward W. Kemble. John Lane. 

UR Children in Prose and Varsr. By W. Trego Webb. 
Macmillan. Is. 6d. 

lMs. By Robert Loveman. J. B. Lippineott Co. 
(Philadelphia). 

An Autumn Singer By George M. Gould. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. (Philadelphia). 

Japanese Illustration. By Edward F. Strange. George 
Bell A Sons. 12s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

■K London University Guide, 1898-7. W. B. Clive. 
Hygienb for Beginners. By Eruest S. Reynolds, M.D. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Hamlet: Questions and Notes. (Dingle wood Shake¬ 
speare Manuals.) By Stanley Wood M.A. John Hey- 
wood (Manchester). Is. 

Suetonius. Edited by H. Wilkinson, M.A. Is. 0d. 
Selections from Steele’s Contributions to “The 
Tatles.” Edited by L. E. Steele, M.A. Macmillan. 2s 

SCIENCE. 

Oceanic Ichthyology. By George Brown Goode, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and Tarleton H. Bean, M.D , M.8. 
Government Printing Office (Washington, U.S.A.). 

The Fauna of British India. Vol. IV. Moths. By Sir 
G. F. Hampson, Bart. Taylor A Francis. 

YEAR-BOOKS, ANNUALS, Ac. 

▲lmanach dr Gotha, 1897. Justus Perthes (Gotha). 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1897. Whitaker. 

DaBRKrr’H Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1897. 
Dean A Son. 

Friendly Leaves for 1896. Edited by Henley I. Arden. 
Wells, Gardner A Co. 2s. 

Moth kwh in Council. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton A Co. Vol. VI. 

THEOLOGY. 

Judaismus Triumphatus. By Dr. H. Liaco. Williams A 
Nnrgate. 7a. 6d. 

Dir Kntstkhung dks Zweitsn Korinthrkbriesks. By 
Dr. H Lisco. Williams A Norgate. Is. 0d. 

Thr Modbbn Reader’s Bibli. Edi ed by Richard G. 
Moulton. The Macmillan Company (New York). 
2a. 6d. 

The Divine Library. By J. Paterson Smyth, B.D. 
Samuel Bagster A Sons. 

New Starts in Lipb. By Phillips Brooks. Eighth Series. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Charles Gore. John 
Mnrray. 3s. fld. 

The Pilgrim’s Peooimgs. By John Bunyan. Illustrated 
by Charles H. Bennet. Gibbmgs A Co. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Catalogue Catalogorum. By Theodor Aufrecht. Printed 
for the Gorman Oriental Society. 

FINANCE. 

The War of the Standards (Questions of the Day) By 
Allison W. Tourgte. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL. 

The Kadambabi of BaNa (or Oriental Translation Fund). 
By C. M. Ridding. Published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


_ „ , The Spectator takes occasion 

The Completion « \ p . i • 

of Mr. Herbert from the appearance ot this 

“ Principles of tinal Vljlume to 8Um Up Mr. 

Sociology" Spencer’s contribution to nino- 

( Norgate) 4 teenth-century thought. He 
has helped us to “ a new real¬ 
ism ” ; he has taught us to look on the world 
as a process, a continuance; “to him we 
owe our acceptance of another truth—that 
correspondence ... of nerve changes and 
mental changes which is the basis of modem 
psychology ” ; and, finally, “ no man living 
has done more to make us understand that 
morality is rooted in the nature of things.” 
The writer does not agree with his last pro¬ 
phecy, that, being unfit for industrial free¬ 
dom, we are lapsing into a socialism of a 
militarist coercive type. After re-discover¬ 
ing the contradictions implied in Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of the Unknowable, the 
Chronicle goes on to point out the incon¬ 
sistency between the philosopher’s concep¬ 
tion of distinct independent units which 
start “free,” and which ought not therefore 
to be subjected to the tyranny of collective 
regulation, and that process of industrial 
specialisation which brings men into “an 
aggregate of mutually dependent parts.” 
Mr. Spencer is “ the slave of his own rigid 
theories,” and therefore deprecates the 
socialistic tendency in which the Chronicle 
rejoices. The National Observer is struck by 
the poverty in modern illustrations: “ his 
views claim consideration rather as wide and 
instructive generalisations admirably ex¬ 
pressed, than as conclusions particularly 
applicable to . . . the circumstances of the 
present time.” Yet “in some ways the Syn¬ 
thetic Philosophy is a work more wonderfid 
than Gibbon’s.” The British Review offers 
the general criticism that Mr. Spencer “ de¬ 
liberately puts out of sight one of the most 
important factors in ail social progress— 
namely, the superiority in . . . various great 
qualities of small minorities of men to the 
great average majority.” 


concludes: “ If a man of honour really 
knew what Mr. Stead says he knows, ho 
would he silent . . . till he eoidd speak 
under oath and cross-examination.” “ Since 
the one art of all arts in,the courtship of 
Demos,” says the British Review, “ is to bo 
talked about while playing up to his foibles 
and weaknesses, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Stead has once more succeeded in 
obtaining notoriety by the sacrifice of 
public respect.” But the Speaker condoles 
with Mr. Stead because this time he really 
has failed to “ sensate ” the public: “the 
skeleton turns out to be a bogey ” ; “ the 
hook, besides being sometimes silly, is posi¬ 
tively dull.” The Spectator declares that 
there are absolutely no revelations in the 
History : “ Mr. Stead suggests, in fact, that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew what was going on 
in Johannesburg. . . . We sincerely hope 
that, at least, this ‘ revelation ’ will be 
proved true ” ; otherwise “ the country 
would feel that it had been greatly mis¬ 
taken in its man.” 


“Sunshine and 
Storm in 
Rhodesia.’* 
by K. c*el*»u8. 
(llowlaud Ward.) 


“ Mu. Selous has a mind of 
such transparent candour,” 
says the Saturday reviewer, 
“that he cannot write 290> 
pages without letting us see the whole truth, 
so far as he knows it.” It is “ because Mr. 
Selous is not only a mighty hunter, but a 
man of deep sympathies and true conscience,” 
that the reviewer regrets the single blemish 
in the work. “ If he had confined himself 
to one protest against the denunciation of 
the colonists as 1 brutal buccaneers,’ he would 
have carried us with him. But he repeatedly 
breaks the continuity of his narrative by . . . 
abuse of Mr. Labouchere” and his Truths 
The Times is much mistaken if, “ notwith¬ 
standing the frankness of some of Mr. 
Selous’s admissions, the average reader 
will not lay down the book with a warmer 
feeling of regard and respect for the 
colonists than he has ever entertained 
before.” In one respect the Globe finds the- 
work disappointing. It had expected “ some- 
spicy revelations as to the relations between, 
the Rhodesian leaders, and there are ab¬ 
solutely none.” It commends “ the supple¬ 
mentary chapter ... on the position of 
South Africa.” To the Pall Mall it is 
almost incredible that men of affairs . . - 
should have expected the system of forced 
labour to work at all. But whatever mis¬ 
takes may have been made in the past, “ one 
thing stands out clearly,” in conclusion: 
“ that ... we must choose between ad¬ 
ministration by the Chartered Company and 
abandonment of the country.” 


If Mr. Stead’s plan for letting 
Mr. stead’s Mr. Chamberlain easily down 
Mystery.” hinged upon a scheme tor 
drawing obloquy upon him¬ 
self, ho is to be congratulated upon the 
success which so far has rewarded his 
effort. “ A Ditehwater Titus Oates ” is 
the heading under which the National 
Observer treats the Skeleton in Blast os'8 Cup¬ 
board. After pointing out that the business 
of discovering plots lias had its great day, 
and that as the profession is safer now 
so it is proportionately less glorious, th 
Observer proceeds ti analyse the story, ane 
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Just published, demy 870 , cloth, 12s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKKTOH OF 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.RS., 

Author of “Climate and Time,” “Discussions on Climate and Cosmology,” “Stellar Evolution,” 

“ The Basis of Evolution,” Ac. 

With Memoir of his Life and Work by JAMES CAMPBELL IRONS, M.A., and Two Portraits. 
Loiidoa: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, CoAspur Street, S.W. 


CATALOGUES. 

'P'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DU LAO A CO., 37, 8oho Squab*. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, HENRIETTA ST., CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL &TcO„ 

PU BLI S HER S and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent Xew Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8treet, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orden for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUE8 Bent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

"VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac-—KING, 8ELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other font Machinei for pnuting 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 63121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 

T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 

PROPRIETORS. -Mr. 3. F. SPRIGGS I™ a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Ficlioa 
represented. List post free on application to 

J. F. SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 

PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 

combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 

THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 

CARBON PROCESS 

for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian mk, Ac. 

AUTO GRAVURE. 

The Autotype Company's Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copfier, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, 8ir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examoles of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., Jlc. 

THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 

for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS.— REQUIRED, the 

services of a thoroughly experienced CANVASSER for a wclL 
known literary Weekly. Applicants must have a long standing con* 
ncction amongst all the publishers, and be intimately known to them 
Lil>eral terms to the right man.—Write in strict onfideuce to “G. H.,’’ 
Box 185, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 125, Str.tud, W.C. 


MUDIE’8 SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the Cl SOU LA T!0N and SALE of all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO G UIN EA S per ann u m. 

N B —Two or Three Friends may 
UNITK iu ON E SUBSCR1PTION. 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


rpO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 

-L PRESS, 15, Victoria Street. Westminster, are OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, aud the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


BOOKS FOB THE CHRISTMAS 8EA80N. 


Q FECIAL NEW LIST, just ready, con- 

^ taiuing the best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for PRESENTS, and 


all the NEWEST BouKS for CHILDREN. 


Post free of 

A. & F. DENNY, 304. Stkasd, W.C., an! 32, Ciuhixo Ckos«, S.W. 

rro B00KL0YEES.—Messrs. HENRY 

J- A CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. LONDON. W.C.,l*g to 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forwaruiug. post free, 
upon application. Prospectuses of numerous important works in Art, 
Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, Politics, Biography. Also specimen 
C"pie« r.f their monthly magazine “To-MORRn\\ ," and particulars of 
“THE CHILDREN of the HOUR'': a Paper for the Few. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on LiberaI Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 


in 


A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOK8 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AWD 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

Is kept la STOCK la the SHOW BOOHS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are 
always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1 SOT. 

Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock, r.M. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

. Professor SILVAN US P. TnOMPS »N. D.Sc.. F.R.S., M.R.I.-fUX 
LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditorv) on ‘'LIGHT, VISIBLE 
aud INVISIBLE.* On Dec. 29 (Tuesday), Dec. 31,1896; Jan. 2. i, 7 
9, 1897. One Guinea the Course; Children under lfi, Ha.lf-a-Gai:*a 

Professor AUGUSTUS D. WALLER. M.D., F.RS., Fulleriao Pr» 
Physiology, ILL—TWELVE LECTURES ou “ANIMAL 
ELECTRICITY." On Tuesdays, Jan. 19, 26, Feb. 2. 9, la, Zi, 
March 2, 8,16, 23,April 6. One Guinea the Counte. 

Professor HENRY A. MIERS, M.A., F.R.S.—THREE LECTURES 
on “SOME SECRETS of CRYSTALS.* On Tours®. rs. J*c- il. s, 
Feb. 4 . Half-n-Guinea. 

J. W GREGORY. E m. x D.Sc., F.G.S., of the British 
(Natural History)—THREE LECTURES on “THE PROBLEMS o 
ARCTIC GEOLOGY.” On Turns Oats. Feb. u 18. 25. Half a i.uiLsz. 

Professor PERCY GARDNER, Litt-D., F.8.A., Professor .jf Cb-i.^ 
Archaeology and Art in the Un'versitvnf Oxford.—TH REE LD- 
TUKES on “GREEK HISTORY and'EXTANT MONUMENTS* 
On Thursdays, March 4, 11, 16 . Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor W. B*»YD DAWKINS. M.A , F.R.S.. F.S.A., F G.3.— 
THREE LECTURES on “THE RELATION of GEOLoffV to HIS- 
TORY.” l. The Incoming of Man. 2. The Frontier of lii»t it a 
Britain. 3. Roman Britain. On Thursdays, March 23. April L 
Half-a-Guiuea. 

CARL ARMBRU8TER, Em.-THREE LECTURES on “NEG¬ 
LECTED ITALIAN and FRENCH COMPOSERS ” (with Xuakal 
Illustrations). On Saturday*. Jan. 23, 30, Feb. 6. Half -a -Guinea 
.WALTER FREWEN LORD, Ew -THREE L&.TuS « 

THE GROWTH of the MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE to tb* 
EAST." On Saturdays. Feb. 13, 20 , 27. Half-a-Guinea. 

The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH. M.A., DC.L, LI. D.. F RA. 
M.R.I Professor of Natural Philosophy, RI.—SIX LECTCRRS co 

ELECTRICITY nod ELECTRICAL VIBRATION5f.’* On .-.Cl 
days. March 6, 13. 2o, 27, April 3,10. One Guinea. 

Suliscriptmu ito Non-Member*) to all Courses of Lectures (ext-odinf 
from Christmas to Midsummer) Two Guiueas. Ticket* issued da.;’, u 
the luhtitution, or sent by post on receipt of Choiue or Poet *j&x 
Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Loot ore Ticket*, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on Jascakt Had. 
at 9 p.m , wheu Professor DEWAR will give a Discourse on “ PR\'«- 
PERTIE8 of LIQUID OXYGEN." Suecee (ins^Idiscourses will prob¬ 
ably l»c given by The Right Rev. the L HID BISHOP of L‘ 'NT^'S 
Professor JAG ADIS C’H UNDER BOSE, Professor JOHN MILNE. 
l>r G JOHNSTONE STONEY. L.euL-Colonel C. R ONDER, Mr 
SIIELFORD BIDWELL. Professor ARTHUR SMITHELLS. So- 
ETIWARD MAUNDE TkoMI'SUN. K.C. Sir WILLI AMIt” 
NER. Mr. CHARLES T. HKYCOCK, Tne Right Hon. LORD 
RAY LEIGII, and other Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. Wheu propoonl they are immediat Iv almittoi to ad the 
Lectures, to tie Friday Evening Meeting*, aua to the Library on j 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the L_-clu/>; 

a reduced charge. 11 -* ” ' ” •* 

Five 


Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterward*, 
e Guiueas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guin eas 


T OBI) LEIGHTON S STUDIES for 

1 1 PICTURES, DESIGNS, and SKETCHES.—Au EXHIBITION 
of 30» of the above, selected from the c d lection left bv 
LEIGHTON, is NOW OPEN at THE FINE ART SOCIETY^ 
14S. New Bond Street. Also ou View, 57 WATER-C'»L» »L*RS bv 
SUTTON PALMER, illustrating the Highlands aud Lowlands. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

A- PAD. 

50 , Leadeuhall Street, 


PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd., 
London, R.C.) 


MUD IE’S 8BLB0T LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, New Oxford Street; 241, Bromptox Road, S.W.; 
43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; aud 
at Barton Arcade, Mancuesfer, 


Contain* hairless paper, over which the pen slip* with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5a per dozen, ruled or plain. 

TVfESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.. 

AST KEPEODUOEH8, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. V.C, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised bT the 
leading Loudon Art Publishing Firm*. A large Collection of' In 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheajwst and Proeenw* 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the want* ol 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Record*. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS.. 
Designs, Lace Manufactures. Ph tfographs, F»tr#, B'*ok 
Illustrations, Artist*c Advertisement, Catalogue*, Ac- 
Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offic es: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT OARPEN."LONDOB. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. ? 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS 
reparable ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minim™ 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £K«o. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS t*£U M05TH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
roa five biiiulixos prr moivtsl 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Mana g er. 
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Blaisdell Self=Sharpening Pencil. 


But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 


MO^T INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. ] 

Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 
Lasts twice as long. 

- 1 and is used like an ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an ordinary 

iST What the Editors say :— ] ■ 

“ TRUTH.” 1 pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 

The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead j 
being mounted in a stick of tightly packed paper 
instead ot w. od. The paper is lai I on in layers, and 

potnt ilbroken or worn Town!'you t-ar'otf one layer; But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 

of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point 

of the west* that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 

and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 

make a fortune out of it. a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 

“THE QUEEN.” 

What an improvement this is upon the old laborious I and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 

process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 

extravagant with regard to the consumption of the . ... . . . . , 

lead, which cannot snap oir when thus treated. the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 

“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” , m, , •, , 

breaking in use. Ihe Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none ot the 

Has the death day of the ce iar pencil arrived ? 

It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisde 1 self- 

sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation, crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 

“BLACK AND WHITE.” , x ..... . TT . ^ 

The ■■ Blaisdell Seif-Sher,ening Paper Pencil" is does not readll y break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 

a remarkably smar' contrivance. The lead i 3 en- 

rfrih%lTrbt! 1 C ui.eT easily be mirolleJwhen great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 

THE LADY. There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 

' A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 
very promising in edition, but anyone who becomes . 

possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will ackuow- point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. Ihe same is true 

ledge at once that if is a very ingenious little article. 

These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as 

by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 

end anew point appears. They are made in black, 
red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
of a trial. 

MORNING LEADER (Loudoa). The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then 

The ordinary black lead pencil in i's wooden 

case, if of good quality, does not prom se much . -,111 ... , . „ . , 

scope to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with, a knife or pm, and. 

real improvement ; but a clever American firm from " 

Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that , . ... 

deserves popularity for its ingenuity, producing an pull olf a spiral of paper. The new point is then ready for use. 

evjer sharpened pencE, always in working order. 

“ THE EVENING NEWS AND 
POST ” (London). 

one of the latest inventions that tend to make I Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 

literary life batter worth living. Penknives, blackened ! 

thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the I , . . . , , . ... . .. , „ 

point snaps short at an important moment are now quality—tne best j but tlie black-lead pencil is made in all grades 01 
at a discount. All that the writer or reporter has I 

to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on j . . . 

the pencil stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds htil’dlieSS for Wl'ltmg Ol’ dl'llWlllg. 

, like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, nnd 
a Iresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 

If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, Is. 

BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46 , HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Baring-Gould. With over 460 Illustrations in 

the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 3 s. 

This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the general reader than for the military student, and, while following the main lines of Napokot’i 
career, is concerned chierty with the development of his character and his personal qualities. Special stress is laid on his early life—the period in which his mind and character look 
their definite shape and direction. The great feature of the book is its wealth of illustration. There are over 450 illustrations, large and small, in the text, and there are also a doan 
full-page photogravures. Every important incident of Napoleon’s career has its illustration, while there are a large number of portraits of his contemporaries, reproduction d 
famous pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, Ac. 

Twkxty-thibd Thousand. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. Grown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

150 Copies on Hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net | 30 Copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo, 42s. net. 

" The Empire has found a singer *. it is n • depreciation of the songs to say that statesmen may have, one way or other, to take account of them .”—Manchester Guard a*. 

44 The new poems of Mr Ruuyard Kiplirg have all the spirit aqd swing of their predecessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has built the whole of 
his work.”— Times. 

4 * Full of passionate pa riot ism and the Imperial spirit .”—Yorkshire Poet. | 44 Animated through and through with indubitable genius .”—Daily Telegraph. 

44 Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos .”—Daily Chronicle. 

44 All the pride of Empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, the masterful strength, and the wonderful endurance, and death-acoming pluck which ire the 
very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here .”—Daily Mail. 

•'This volume overllows with a kind of verse which stings the pulse of the reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion .”—Daily Graphic. 


UNIFORM WITH 44 THE SEVEN SEAS. 4 * 

POEMS and BALLADS. By “ Q.” Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 

8vo, Os. 

“That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves it. It is written excellently well, it is thoughtful and suggestive, and will be a clear and uiefnl 
guide in the controversies of the hour, and no one can take it up, however much he knows, without being instructed .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

INDUSTRY in ENGLAND. Historical Outlines. By H. de B. Gibhins, M.A., Litt.D. With 5 Maps. 

Demy 8vo, 470 pp., 10s. fid 

44 A better analysis of the history of English Industry could hardly be desired. It is full of interest and admirably written.”— Scotsman. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HI8T0RY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D., Tutor at 

the University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 1 Or. fid. 

This book treats of early religion from tbe |>oiiit of view of Anthropology and Folklore, and is the first attempt that has been made in any language to weave together the resale 
ecent investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Migic, Taboo, Totemism, Fetishism, Ac., so as to present a systematic account of the development of early religious nwtitaiioES. 

ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY. A Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. Demy 

8vo, 7g. fid. 

This work gives for the first time in moderate compass a complete portrait of St. Anselm, exhibiting him in his intimate and interior as well as in public life. 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, 

Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. fid. each; crown8vo,6a 
each. Vol. II. 

THE FALL and RESURRECTION of TURKEY. By Professor H. Anthony Salmone. With 

3 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. fid. 

The work describes the real causes which have brought about the present crisis, and gives an account of the origin and development of the Reform Party, as well as its 
and policy. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE and PRACTICE. ByL. L. Price, M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touche* of genuine 
pathos. It is much belter than anything else we have seen from the same hand ”— Pall Mall Qznette. 

THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. Crown 8vo, 6s. This Novel is now published by Messrs. 

Mkthcxw uniform with 44 The Carissima.” 


A CHILD of the JAGO. By Arthur Morrison, Anthor of “ Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Since Daniel Defoe no such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison.”— Scotsman. 

44 The power displayed is magnificent .”—Black and White. 

‘•Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. A masterly achievement — a triumph of art.” - Pall Mall Gazette. 

IN the GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of 44 Steve Brown’s Bunyip.'’ 

Crown 8vo, fie. _ .. 

44 As good as one could wish .”—Manchester Guardian. I 44 A good book which we strongly recommend to all who relish sea stories.”— St. James s Oaxetu 

44 Fresh as a breath of sea air .”—Nottingham Guardian. | 44 Good reading, fresh and vigorous.”— Daily Chronicle. 


DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle Barton, Author of “ In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 It contaius all that we ask for in this class of romance-action, adventure, and excitement, told in clear, good English.”— Army and Navy Gazette . 

44 A stirring romance,”— M. James's Budget. I 44 An able romance, full of colour.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE: a Story of Life among the American Indians. By Mary A 


OWEN. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

4 Vivid ami picturesque.'— Vanity Fair. 1 

* A very cnarming story, fresh and unconventional .”—Glasgow Herald. 


4 Full of quiet and penetrating humour; one of the best books of the season .”—Westminster Qs&tt*' 
| 4 * The atmosphere is refreshingly new ."—Daily Mail. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The story is exceedingly well told.”— Scotsman. I 44 The advtnturee are deecribod wiih graphic power .”—Manchester Guardian. 

44 The period is admirably realised. Captain Jacobus is a strong character. The most striking aspect of the novel is its exquisite writing .**—black and White. 


THE 8PIR1T of STORM. By Ronald Ross, Author of 44 The Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The episode of the tornado is indescribable as a nightmare, yet powerfully impressive. The ship is as horribly attractive as that of Coleridge’s 4 Ancient Mariner.’ " . 

44 A notable book.”— National Observer. N.B. Daily M* 

THE SIGN of the SPIDER: a Story of South Africa. By Bertram Mitford. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 3 r. fid. 

44 The story bristles with incident. The terrific episode of the spider is narrated with extraordinary force .”—Daily Telegraph. 

44 1 he tale is one of thrii ing adventures.” — HcuUinan. I ” An absorbing romance.”— A’. B. Daily Mail. 


MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W, Steevens. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A series of soliloquies in which famous meu of antiquity, Julius Ctesar, Nero, Aloibiades, &c., attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought and language of to-day. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Stkeet, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES, 

T70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied oh moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. j 

DULAU A 00., ST. Bono Sooaaa. ; 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, | 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS,\ 

14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, I 

„ 30, SOOTH FREDERICK BTRHKT, EDINBURGH, 

'• AMD I 

r, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. . 1 

CATALOGUES post free on application. ■ 

l TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsigh Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. ' 

CATALOGUES on application. 


t H. GREVEL & 00., 

' PUBLISHERS Mid IMPORTERS of POBBIGt BOOKS. 

33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Daily Importationsqf all Prominent Neio Publications. ■ 
‘ \ The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 

AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 


T ORD LEIGHTON’S STUDIES for 

U PICTCRE8, DESIGNS, and SKETCHES.—An EXHIBITION 
of 300 -of the above, selected from the oollection left by LORI) 
LF1UHT0.N, i* NOW OPEN at THE PINE ART SOCIETY'S, 
14S. New B-.nd Street Alio on View, 67 WATER-COLOURS by 
SUTTON PALMER, illustrating the Highlands and Lowlands. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rriHE YOKKSHIEE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 

X DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 

AND ARTS 

The NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, January 12th.-Prospectus 
(post free) from the Registrar. 

0 N D 0~N L I B E A E Y, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron -H.R.H. THE PRINOB OP WALES, K.G. 

President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. , 

Vioa-PKKSiDKiiTR-RiKht Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very ReT. 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, £ q., 8ir 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

Trusters— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK^BMt., M.P., Right Hon. EARL 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year: Life- 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
10 to half-past S. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 Tola., royal 8 to, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. Haorero Wriobt, Secretary and Ib&rian. 


THIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

-A. AUTHORS, including Dio kens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books Illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank. Phi*. Rowlandson, Leech, 
Ac. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Walter T. Sr knock. 27. Now Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

THE 


MODERN 


(A P- PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS innAmynn muiJ inn nil Tuny 

, VJ * ul BOOKSELLERS, of <7 ud J» Wo.t Ord Stmt, S» AU 1 U1 I III "inljl All 1 UALLijuI • 


York, ud U. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O.. dMlretoo.ll the 
mention of tha READING PUBLIC to tho exoellent fsollittei 
pre-euted hy their Branch Boom In London for suing, on the moot 
firourahle ttnsii order, for thotr own STANDARD PUBLICAN 
TI0N8 ud for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ud PERIODICALS - 
CATALOG C B8 unt on application. 

, NOW READY. 

CATALOGUE of NEW and 8EC0ND- 

v HAND BOOKR-General Literature-First Editions of Modem 
f,, Authors-many Out-of-Print and Scarce Books —Copies of Books 
printed in Limited Editions. Post free on application. 

Dsiohton, Bell A Co., Booksellers and Publishers, Cambridge. 

^ WILLIAM KOBBIS’S WORKS AND 
XBLMSOOTT PBH8S PUBLICATIONS 

"PRANK HOLLINGS’S catalogue, 

1 No. ao, Important Rooent Purchases. b lV>n. Morri", 


A NEW SERIES OF 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

SUITABLE fob wall decoration, 

OF IMPORTANT PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Price Its. each. 

Among tecenl additions are worts by 

BOTTICELLI. A DEL SARTO. 

FILIPPINO. MORONI. 

PEUUGINO. FRANCIA. 



GAINSBOROUGH. 

ROMNEY. 

TURNER. 

CONSTABLE. 

LANDSEER. 


CRE3WICK. 

ROSSETTI. 

F. WALKER. 
CECIL LAWSON. 
MULLER. 


TO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 

I PRESS, IS. Victoria Street, Weet minster, arc OPEN to RE¬ 
CEIVE MSB. in all Bmnchca of Literature for oonHderation with a 
Tew to publishing In Volnme Form Every facility for bringipe 
Work, before the Trade, the Libraries, ud the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue poet free on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Illustrated Catalogue of Autotype Repro 

ductioDS of Ancient and Modem Masters, witli 
86 Miniature Photographs, price, post free, 
One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, «, tfoit ixmra, iriees Btreei. 
bare lpeeiS55ram RotSrand other fast Maohinss for printing 
iUnatratad or other PnbUeationi ud •ptaiaily-bulit Machine. forfeet 
folding ud oorering 8, IS, 34, or tt-page doornail at one operation. 

Adrfaaand aaalatanoa given to anyone wiihing to common, e New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments oonducted. 

Teleph one<1121. Telegraph “Africanism, London. w ' 

T O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and! 

PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. P. SPRIGGS bee a LIST of oreri 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
iiuhlUhedl which he eu offer for Berisl Publication. The Author, 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Rrery class of Fiction 
represented. List peat free on application to 
J. F. SPRIGGS'S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BE8T , 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 

from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 

per annum. TWO GUINEAS peraanum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY rfor N.B.—'Two or Three Friend,may 

weekly exahange of Book, at the UNITE in ONE 8 U BSCR1 PTION 


HTHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 

X PAD. 

(The LBADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 80, Leadenhall Street, 
London. E.0.J 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slip* with perfect 
reedo®. Bixpenoe each. Be. per dosen, ruled or plain._'_ 


houses of Subscribers) from TWO and thas lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS la 
LBATHBB BINDINGS suitable for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

SCHOOL PRIZES 

la kept in STOCK lit the SHOW BOOKS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past 8sasons are 
always on Sals, NEW and SECONDHAND. 

HUpiB’S BBLBOT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30—34, Nsw Oxrosn Stssst ; 341, Baonnoa Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Qoggw Victoeu Street, E.C., LowooJt; and 
at Bartow Ascads, UaxcHsans. 

ATESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

1VX art REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the tale repreeentatirm in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munioh, 
the weU-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art PublUhing Plrma A luge Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plataa always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Mean. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapeet and beat Proceaae. 
In the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wuta of 
Antlauariani. Archieologlsts, ud thoee engaged In the inTeetigatlon 
a Si publication of Parochial and Dioceeu Record,. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. Inrite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of AH, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures. Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Ariistic Advertissmenls, Catalogues, Ac., 
at a moderate co»t. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREE T, COVBNT GARDEN, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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Southampton Building* Chuoery Luo, London. 
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STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Mid. 

BA VINOS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement' of Thrift the Bank reoeire, imall nai on 
deposit ud allows Interest monthly on each oompieted £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY., 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST JARRQLD & SONS 1 NEW B00K8 


NOW READY. 

Notice.— 11 DEAR FAU8TINA, * the New Serial Story 
by MISS BROUQHTON, commences in this Number. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Price ONE SHILLING,—Coimirrs for J AND ARY, 1897. 
I. DEAR FAUSTINA. By Rboda Brocohiok, 
Author of “ Nancy,” &c. Chaps. I.-III. 

II. THE ROMANTIC SIDE of MONTAIGNE. 

III. THE THREE OHOKEYDAR8. 

IT. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY and HIS FRIEND 
LANG0ET. 

V. WHIMSICAL WILL-MAKING. 

VI. POOR PRETTY MRS. VANDAM. 

VII. THE ENGLISH ULYSSES. 

VIII. THE ENSHRINEMENT of an IDOL. 

IX. AN '* ANCIENT MARKET-TOffNE.” 

X. ISOPEL BERNERS. 

XI. A PARSON of the LAST CENTURY. 

XII. A DISAPPEARING SOLDIERY. 

IIR THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. By F. M. Piahd, 
Author of “ Near Neighbours,” Ac. Chaps. VII.-IX. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW BEADY. 

THE JERNINQHAM LETTERS 

(1780*1843). Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON 
CASTLE, M.A., F.8.A. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, 24s. 

•* A really remarkable serie* of letters, illustrating the career of an 
unusually interesting family, throwing a groat (leal of welcome side¬ 
light on the progress of public affairs during the eventful years between 
1784 and 1834."— Athenaeum. _ 

NOW READY. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of KARL 

VON DITTBRSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Ditteradorf, probably the first violinist of his day, was the friend of 

GlUck and an intimate of Haydn.The glimpses of Court life at 

Vienna under the reign of the father and brother of Marie Antoinette 
are delightful ."—Pall Mall Gasette. 

NOW READY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 

By JAMES JOHN HT88EY, Author of " On the Box 
Seat,” Ac. With 16 Illustrations. In I vol., demy 
8 vo, 16s. 

“ The author wields the pencil as ably as the pon, and his drawings 
reappear here in the form of excellently executed woodcut*. We have 
never met with a more agreeable volume of its kind."— Globe. \ 

NOW READY. 

THE PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. By 

Sir P. MONTBFIORE, Bart. In i vol., crown 4to, 
with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 12s. 0d. 
“A volume of serious historical value, giving a brilliant sketch of 
the checkered and romantic life which had so tragic an ending." 

_ Times. 

NOW READY. 

OVER the ANDES from the ARGEN¬ 
TINE to CHILI and PERU. By MAY CROMMELIN. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
“A readable account of a reasonable woman’s enjoyment of odd 
times in strange places, and a refreshing bit of instruction in the art 
of how to be at home anywhere."— Globe. 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE MISTRESS of BRAE PARM. 

By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of "Nellie's Memories.’ 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mibs Carey's untiring pen loses none of it* power, and her latest 
work is as gracefully written, a* full of quiet home charm, as fresh 
and wholeeorae, so to speak, as its many predecessors." 

_ Pall Mall Gazelle. 

NOW READY. 

THE BA0K8LIDER. By Constance 

SMITH, Author of "The Repentance of Paul Went¬ 
worth.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Interesting and well written.”— Daily Chronicle. 

" The style of the book is excellent. There is much beauty in some 
of the descriptive passages, and considerable subtlety iu the drawing 
of most of the characters ."—Brilish Rcokm. 

THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRSJJENAY WOOD. 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME, 

POM E ROY ABBEY 

(fortieth Thousand). 

Id NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. fid. Edition, 2s. (id. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 

To he followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories iu the Series. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Send for New Illustrated Catalogue (post free). 


A HUMOROUS BOOK ABOUT BEARS. 

TO CENTRAL AFRICA on an I0E- 

BERG ; being the Travels and Adventures of a White Bear. By 
CHARLES SQUIRE and FRANK MACLEAN. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations by Winifred Austen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. fid. 

“ This is the mirst uproariously funny animal story-book that we 
have had for a long time. The dialogue throughout is delightfully 
amusing."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY MR8. GERARD FORD. 

KING PIPPIN. Second Edition. By 

Mrs. GERARD FORD. Author of “Master Rex," "I Too," Ac. 
With 40 Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. fid. 

“Mrs Gerard Ford's pretty story of * King Pippin* will be greatly 
esteemed The story of Charlie Far well is so wholly natural that one 
feels the gifted author is writing from actual knowledge.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

BY CHARLE8 J. MAN8FORD. 

BULLY FAG. and HERO: or. in Play 

Ground and School Room. By the Author of “ The Boy Garrison," 
Ac. Illustrated by S. H. Vodder. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. fid. 

“Thi< is a capital boys’ book, full of incident* not too exaggerated, 
hut most interesting. The attention of the reader is iu* ained from 
first to last For any one who wishes to make a present no better book 
could be suggested .”—Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

BY M. DOUGLAS. 

FOR DUTY'S SAKE. By M Douglas, 

Author of “Jottings from a Norwegian Journal." Profusely Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, doth, 3a. fid. 

*' Here are stirring stories of noble lives Indeed. There could not be 
a better book to place in the hands of children than ‘ For Duty’s 
Sake .'"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY MISS E. E HOR8MAN. 

THE TWO ALTHEAS: a Home 

Chronicle. Second Edition. By EDITH E. HORSMAN, Author 
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AN UNKNOWN ANGLO-INDIAN 



WORTHY. 




Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson. 

By 

Sir 


W. W. Hunter. (John Murray'.) 



I T would be idle to assume that the name 
of Brian Houghton Hodgson is familiar 
to our readers. When he died, two years 
ago, at the patriarchal age of ninety-four, 
even Orientalists were surprised to learn 
' that one of the founders of their learning— 
- '' a contemporary of Wilson and Prinsep—had 
survived into the last decade of the century. 

( But Hodgson has another claim to remem- 
J ‘ brance, upon which Sir W. W. Hunter 
rightly insists in this admirably composed 
s biography. Almost the whole of his active 
career in India was spent in the State of 
• ‘ Nepal, which he permanently attached to 
the British cause by his diplomatic adroit- 
- ness and his sympathy with the native 
rulers. To him is directly due, not only the 
1 loyal support given by Jang Bahadur at the 
time of the Mutiny, but also the enrolment 
in our own army of Gurkha battalions, who 
have proved their valour and staunchness in 
many a campaign. 

j- Brian Houghton Hodgson was bom in 
, 1800, of a family remarkable for nothing 
except longevity and devotion to field sports. 
His father having failed as a country banker, 
^ he was glad to accept a nomination to 
f Haileybury College, then recently founded 
by the East India Company for the training 
,:>f its civil servants. He went out to 
• Calcutta in 1818, as a writer on the Bengal 
establishment; and, out of consideration for 
_<■. his health, which never allowed him to live 
,.n the plains, was posted to the hill district 
jf Kumaon, which had only four years 
• ' oreviously been ceded by the defeated 


Gurkhas. From Kumaon he was soon 
transferred to Nepal, which was henceforth 
destined to be his home for twenty- 
three years, first as secretary to the Resident, 
and afterwards as Resident himself. In 
a state like Nepal the Resident’s position 
is almost that of an ambassador. Nepal to 
this day lies outside the ring-fence of 
protected native states. It regards itself as 
a feudatory of the Chinese Empire, and 
rigorously excludes all European visitors— 
except the favoured few who are permitted 
to shoot tigers in the Tarai, or to hunt for 
Sanskrit MSS. In Hodgson’s time, the 
Darbar or court were still chafing under 
the restrictions imposed by the Marquis of 
Hastings, as the result of their attempt to 
invade British territory. The Raja was, as 
usual, a nonentity, being in the hands either 
of rival queens or of rival ministers. The 
formation of a new government commonly 
involved the massacre of the outgoing 
ministry, and also of their kith and kin. 
Above all, the army was sullenly waiting 
for another chance of measuring their kukris 
against the bayonets of the Company's 
sepoys. It was the duty of Hodgson to 
keep his head amidst the whirl of palace 
revolutions, to maintain British influence 
without seeming to favour any party, and 
to watch closely the intrigues with other 
native powers. At any moment he and his 
bodyguard might have been swept away by 
a national uprising, as Cavagnari was long 
afterwards at Kabul. Apart from internal 
conspiracies, the most serious matter that 
Hodgson had to deal with was the attitude 
of the Darbar during the First Afghan 
War. The Gurkha army could easily have 
broken the attenuated line of British com¬ 
munications ; and if they had succeeded in 
winning over Ranj it Singh and the Mahratta 
powers, the course of Indian history might 
conceivably have been changed. 

Not the least merit of Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
book is that he minutely describes Hodgson’s 
successful diplomacy from his private letters, 
and also from his official despatches in the 
India Office, which have not before been 
made public. The story is not unlike that of 
Elphinstone at Poona, except that Hodgson 
was the more fortunate of the two, not only 
in preserving the peace, but in saving his 
priceless collections of MSS. and objects of 
natural history. But in another respect 
Hodgson may be deemed most unlucky. 
Having won the high approval of Lord 
Auckland, he naturally fell under the dis¬ 
pleasure of Lord Ellenborough, who went 
out to India with the deliberate design of 
reversing the whole of his predecessor’s 
policy. In Lord Ellenborough’s eyes, 
Hodgson suffered under the additional op¬ 
probrium of being a “ political ” ; and, 
what was yet worse, a civilian “ political ” 
—a class associated with the conception of 
the ill-starred expedition to Afghanistan. 
Accordingly, ono of his first acts after 
arrival in India was to take into his own 
hands the conduct of diplomacy at Nepal, 
and to dictate a bombastic letter for Hodgson 
to read to the Raja. Hodgson’s dignified 
remonstrance -was answered with a curt 
dismissal from the post which he had held 
with credit for twelve years. Though 
Lord Ellenborough was shortly afterwards 


himself recalled by the Court of Directors, 
Hodgson had already taken the irrevocable 
step of resigning the civil service. This 
was in 1843, when he had still more than 
fifty years of life before him. That his 
heart was still in India is sufficiently shown 
by his return to that country, to spend 
another term of twelve years in the study of 
languages and natural history at Darjiling. 
In 1857 he finally came home to England, 
and lived for the remainder of his days as a 
country gentleman in Gloucestershire. The 
only occasion that he appeared in public 
wns to receive the honorary degree of D.C.L., 
which Oxford conferred upon him at the 
Encamia of 1889, in company with Sir 
Alfred Lyall, nearly forty years his junior 
in the service. He died in May, 1894. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
dwell upon Hodgson’s services to learning. 
His chief title to honour is that he was the 
first to reveal to European scholars the 
Northern School of Buddhism, as prevail¬ 
ing to this day in Tibet. He never himself 
edited a text, or even published a continuous 
book, though his contributions to learned 
societies have been reprinted in three 
volumes. But he was a prodigious col¬ 
lector of MSS., which he generously pre¬ 
sented to public libraries, in France as 
well as in England. It was from the 
MSS. he sent to Paris that Bumouf was 
enabled to compile the first accurate 
account of the origins of Buddhism. Some 
of his collections at the India Office have 
not yet been properly examined. He was 
equally devoted to natural history. By 
means of native collectors and nativo 
draughtsmen, he filled volumes of the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society with 
descriptions of new beasts and birds, many 
of which were then new to science. Zoo¬ 
logists are careful to commemorate their 
own pioneers by giving their names to the 
species discovered by them. In other 
branches of knowledge reputations quickly 
fade. Even biographies are forgotten, 
except when they attain, to the first class. 
But Sir W. W. Hunter has here done all 
that orderly arrangement and literary skill 
can avail to preserve the memory of a great 
Anglo-Indian worthy. 


THE TREACHEROUS KAFIR. 

The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush. By Sir 
George Scott Robertson, K.C.S.I., British 
Agent, Gilgit. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

A countey practically unknown to Euro¬ 
peans, populated with wild and excitable 
tribes on the worst possible terms with 
their neighbours within and without, in¬ 
tensely jealous among themselves and 
avaricious beyond the avarice of the race 
whoso name is a synonym for the vico; add 
a climate embracing the extremes of heat 
and cold, and a nominal suzerain at a 
distance bent on fomenting intrigue and 
difficnlty, and you have broadly the con¬ 
ditions under which Sir George Robertson 
undertook his task. This was to establish 
himself in Kafiristan Jor a sufficient length 
of time and on such terms of amity with 
the people that every detail, and every phase 
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of their lives should be revealed to him. 
Barely has such a task been undertaken 
under less advantageous circumstances; 
and surely never has it been more ably 
accomplished. Sir George proved himself 
possessed of the force of character, cour¬ 
age, and tactful resource indispensable for 
success in his mission; and his book proves 
him a close and industrious observer. The 
information contained in these six hundred 
and fifty odd pages is marvellous in 
quantity ; and it is so happily conveyed as 
to constitute a singularly vivid as well as 
comprehensive picture of a country and 
tribes concerning which we have hitherto 
been profoundly ignorant. 

The completeness of the work is the more 
remarkable when we remember that almost 
continuously during his twelve months’ stay 
the author was engaged in fencing with every 
obstacle that jealousy and cupidity could 
devise to hinder his quest. The late Mehtar 
of Chitral, keenly distrustful of the motives 
which inspired this visit, did his utmost to 
stop it; and when he failed, characteristically 
devoted his energies to inciting the Kafirs 
against their white visitor, to the end that 
Sir George’s murder or summary expulsion 
might furnish a pretext for invading and 
conquering Kaflristan with the approval, 
and possibly the assistance, of the Indian 
Government. Without this dangerous in¬ 
trigue, which made his stay doubly perilous, 
the author had more than enough to con¬ 
tend with. The irregular valleys of which 
the country, roughly speaking, consists are 
occupied by distinct tribes, whose existence 
is one of almost continuous internecine strife. 
The individuals of each tribe are jealous of 
one another, and each tribe is keenly jealous 
of its neighbours; and in this jealousy, as 
easily excited as it is difficult to allay, Sir 
George found his greatest difficulty when he 
took up his quarters at Kamdesh, the chief 
village of the powerful Kam tribe. About 
the only useful piece of information he was 
armed with on entering the country was that 
it was dangerous to make presents otherwise 
than “discreetly, equitably, and openly,” 
and he quickly discovered the value of this 
maxim. Each of the Jasl, or headmen of 
the place, did his best to exploit the stranger 
for his own personal advantage,; and they 
were unanimous only when Sir George’s 
wish to visit other tribes pointed the 
extreme desirability of keeping him and 
the advantages his presence conferred en¬ 
tirely to themselves. It might be sup¬ 
posed that a people so grasping that they 
“ will do almost anything for money ” 
could be easily managed; but this is not 
the case. If a Kafir succeeds in best¬ 
ing another over any transaction, he cannot 
hold his tongue, though his own interests 
dictate silence; he is too proud of his clever¬ 
ness to remain quiet, and by bragging to 
his friends he inflames their cupidity, when 
“ reason is thrown to the winds, and the 
gravest difficulties arise.” 

“ If it were not for their splendid courage, 
their domestic affections, and their over- 
wering love of freedom, the Kafirs would 
a hateful people,” says their indulgent 
chronicler. We add to these virtues courtesy, 
hospitality, good humour, and kindness to 
children and animals, yet find the Kafirs 


very far short of lovableness. They make 
frequent opportunities of displaying courage 
of a high order, but their shortcomings are 
far more apparent to the sojourner within 
their gates. In turn, as we follow this 
absorbing narrative, we find them immoral, 
treacherous, arrogant, vain, and quarrel¬ 
some, shameless liars, natural thieves, and 
deplorably dirty in person and dwelling. 
The Kafir idea of a really fine character— 
what “ he emphatically calls a ‘ good ’ 
man”—must be a “successful homicide, 
a good hillman, ever ready to quarrel, 
and of amorous disposition.” The con¬ 
ditions under which he lives oonduce to 
the development of this standard of excel¬ 
lence; and Sir George does not mention 
any man among a somewhat wide Kafir 
acquaintance who was conspicuously defec¬ 
tive in any of these titles to respect. It is 
(juite in harmony with Kafir cupidity that 
wealth should constitute the strongest claim 
to influence. A rich man with only half a 
dozen murders to his credit has greater 
influence in the tribal council than the poor 
but industrious homicide who has the blood 
of scores upon his hands. It would be 
interesting to know what a really respected 
Kafir tribesman would think if he could be 
made to understand that well-intentioned 
gentlemen at Westminster had appealed 
for his protection as a quiet and inoffen¬ 
sive agriculturist against the bloodthirsty 
soldiery of the Ameer. It may be re¬ 
marked that only the midnight assassina¬ 
tion of a member of another tribe, whether 
man, woman, or child, is held more credit¬ 
able than the slaughter of an Afghan of 
any age or sex. 

Only a mass of inflexible will and in¬ 
domitable pluck could have carried out any 
portion of the programme Sir George laid 
down for himself. His route map shows how 
far he succeeded in overcoming organised 
opposition and obstruction to his movements 
in the country. Every lie and every threat 
that Kam ingenuity could invent was used 
to detain him in Kamdesh; but in spite 
of the pressure brought to bear, he made 
expeditions to several distant villages where 
a white man had never before been seen. 
He did not pay these visits with impunity, 
however; on his return from a journey in 
the Katir country he found that he had 
lost favour in the eyes of the Kam tribe. 
Beports that he had been more liberal to 
the Katirs than to his first entertainers 
were industriously circulated; and when he 
declined to prove his regard for the Kam by 
asking the Mehtar of Chitral to send a 
force to co-operate with them on a raiding 
expedition, matters came to a crisis, and 
he was requested to leave. He decided 
to go back to the Katirs, whose recep¬ 
tion of him had been friendly, and 
this was the beginning of a series of 
new troubles and dangers. Kam emis¬ 
saries intrigued against him, and on 
one occasion his tent was rushed, his arms 
stolen, and he was told that he was a 
risoner and that it was intended to carry 
im to Kamdesh tied between two poles. 
Fortunately, he was able to bribe one of his 
quondam friends to aid his escape by night 
and guide him to Kamdesh, where he still 
had a strong party of supporters. This 


was the last of his adventures in Kafiristar 
In spite of the skill with which he had key 
dear of entanglements, it was dear that s'- 
presence was a source of growing irritati-: 
and the cause of internal dissension, whi> 
must ere long culminate in a sanguinar 
fight. He therefore wisely left the coantr 
while he could do so in a manner consists 
with the dignified attitude he had alwsr 
maintained. 

The latter portion of the book deals witi. 
Kafir institutions, and amplifies and explain- 
much that occurs in course of the narra: •- 
proper. It is in these chapters that ti 
inquiring industry of the author is m<>: 
patently exhibited: he has acquired a trui 
extraordinary fund of information on¬ 
coming all things Kafir, from relij.no 
beliefs and the primitive code of jus tie- i: 
vogue down to such matters as the makio 
of dothes and the rules of the Sparu. 
games of the boys. The position of Kit- 
women is degraded ; polygamy is the ml 
and “ the average woman is of no ii- 
portance in a family except as t> (W- 
worker and as a bearer of children.” Ti 
men take no share in agricultural wor; 
which is left entirely to their women 
slaves. There are some very curious mm 
lies in the Kafir system of slavery: ti 
slave community are probably “ partly t 
descendants of an ancient people subjuga> 
by the Kafirs when they first entered \k- 
country, and partly the descendant' 
prisoners taken in war.” The slaves for: 
a distinct class; they are regarded as i: 
pure, and may not approach the shrines 
the gods nor cross the priests’ thresh".-, 
also they are liable to be sold or given t 
for slaughter to another tribe clamourit. 
for blood atonement of murder. Yet, 
spite of these disabilities, the slave. 1 
giving the necessary feasts and perform:'., 
the prescribed ceremonies, may beeom*. 
Jast, or headman. More singular still - 
may be, and often is, chosen as one of: 
village magistrates, and in that capacity un 
sit in judgment upon free men. 

It is impossible to give any adequj' 
idea of the curiosities of belief, cereni-i- 
and social usage with which the i> 
abounds. Not a sentence is to be skip]- 
and never for a line is the author dul 
uninteresting : we have followed him * 
increasing pleasure from the first pag 
the last. 

A certain confusion in the little mar 
of adjectives and adverbs is occasion 
noticeable in Sir George Bobcrt--: 
narrative, such as “ marched leisure 
and “ ruffianly disposed ”; but it would 
ungenerous to dwell on these when ‘ 
have read his book with infinite plea--' 
and profit. 


PLINY’S “ HISTOBY OF AKT 

The Elder Pliny's Chapters on the ITu* 
Art. By K. Jex-Blake and E. S- 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Undeu the above title we are pres 
with a book which, for English read s 
any rate, is likely to remain for some 
to come a standard work of refer 
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. nentary, and historical introduction, this 
landsome volume is in all respects worthy 
>f the dose attention of students, and may 
airly claim to find a place amongst the 
/oluminous works of those erudite Germans 
.vho have hitherto almost monopolised this 
ield of study. 

To some readers, perhaps, not deeply 
,-ersed in Pliny’s methods, but whose 
knowledge carries them as far as the title 
>f his stupendous work, it may come as a 

• tind of revelation that included in his 
'listoria Naturalis is a lengthy disquisition 
' m ancient art, with a catalogue of its 

nost famous exponents and their chief 
masterpieces. Such, however, is the case, 
md the explanation of this apparent 

• tnomaly cannot be better given than in the 
•pening words of the introduction to the 

' took now before us: 

“The Histories Naturalis of Pliny was in- 
ended not only to embrace the whole of the 
latural sciences, but to consider them in their 
pplication to the arts and crafts of civilised 
!fe. Hence it is that, in a work whose title 
, T ould least suggest it, a short yet complete 

• istory of art finds a logical place within the 
cheme. To Pliny the arts of chasing in silver 
nd of casting in bronze are simply the in- 
ispensahle complement of the chapters on 
jetals, while, in the same way, the arts of 
culpture, of painting, and of gem-engraving 
ome under the head of kinds of earth and 
irecious stones.” 

In other words, the ancients may be said 
o have widened the province of natural 
dstory far beyond the limits which modern 
cience, with its more definite classification, 
could assign to it. Even then it must be 
dmitted that Pliny allowed himself full 
icence, indulging as he does in frequent 
igressions and anecdotes, which, while 
hey enliven his pages, have little to do 
vith the matter in hand. Very true and 
ust is the criticism passed by the younger 
’liny on his learned uncle’s work, “Opus 
iffusum, eruditum, nec minus varium quam 
psa Natura.” To-day we should call it 
n encyclopaedia, and feel no more 
urprise about it, except that any one 
aan should have had the time and 
iligence to amass and commit to writing 
uch an innumerable array of odds and ends, 
lie only pity is that Pliny, with his in- 
efatigable industry, was not bom in a more 
cientific age. Had he been less uncritical 
nd more original, what might he not have 
chieved ? As it was, his mind was weighed 
own beneath masses of ill-assorted know- 
'dge, and he was the last man capable of 
riginating a new era in the sense that 
.ristotle or Bacon may be said to have done, 
•uantity seems to have had an attraction for 
im. Thus in his preface he sets forth with 
df-conscious pride that he has brought 
igether in what follows, “ 20,000 mutters 
•orthy of attention, gathered from some 
,000 books.” Never weary of making ex- 
•acts, and holding that no book was so bad 
lat something worth culling might not be 
>und in it, he left himself no time to digest 
nd tabulate his knowledge. As a record of 
pinions current in his day his work remains 
nique, but it is rather as a mine where 
there may quarry than as a scientific con- 
dim tion to the world’s literature, that later 


ages will regard it. No author suffers less 
from being dealt with in detached sections, 
and the present volume, therefore, needs no 
apology for adopting what is, perhaps, the 
oidy possible method of editing Pliny. 
Indeed, the episode chosen is one so com¬ 
plete in itself as to suggest a natural subject 
for a separate book, although the imagina¬ 
tion recoils from the tremendous possibilities 
which Pliny’s work would seem to suggest 
when one comparatively small section can 
call for so much comment. If this is, 
indeed, but an instalment, there will soon 
be more written on Pliny and things Plinian 
than ever entered even into his vast ken. 
On the other hand, if the present book sums 
up clearly and succinctly, as we believe it 
does, the results hitherto attained by pre¬ 
vious labourers in the same field, with due 
acknowledgment of the debt to each, then 
a step forward will have been taken, and the 
toil expended will not have been in vain. 

The task which the writer of the historical 
intnxluetion has set herself is a difficult one 
enough,—to identify and disengage the 
various Greek writers upon art whose names 
occur in Pliny’s pages; nor is the transla¬ 
tion of the Latin text a much easier one. 
Throughout clearness and good taste are 
conspicuous, the analysis is searching, and 
the conclusions are not too hastily drawn; 
while in her version the translator has 
succeeded admirably in combining the literal 
and the literary,—neat turns of difficult 
and crabbed pieces of Latinity, with clever 
modem reproductions of technical terms, 
occurring on almost every page. The 
following rendering of a well-known story 
is eminently good reading, and is only one 
specimen of much that is equally scholarly.— 
(Protogenes is painting a famous picture.)— 

“ The artist felt that ho had not perfectly 
rendered the foam of the panting animal, 
although he had satisfied himself in the rest of 
the painting. It was the very skill which 
displeased him, and which could not be concealed, 
but obtruded itself too much, thus making the 
effect unnatural; it was foam painted with the 
brush, not frothing from the mouth. . . . 

At last, enraged with the art which was too 
evident, he threw his sponge at the hateful spot, 
and the sponge left on the picture the colours it 
had wiped off, giving the exact effect he had 
intended; and chance thus became the mirror of 
nature.” (§§ 102, 103 “ Pictura.”) 

Similar anecdotes, on which the translator 
has displayed no less skill, are the com¬ 
petition between the artists Parrhasios and 
Zeuxis (§§ 65, 66 ibid.), the visit of Apelles 
to Protagoras (§§ 81-83 ibid.), Apelles and the 
too critical cobbler, ne sutor supra crepidam 
(§§ 84, 85 ibid.) ; while as instances of 
technical difficulties well grappled with, we 
would refer the reader to either § 67 or 127 
ibid. There are also miscellaneous items 
of interest to be gleaned, e.g., regarding the 
prices paid for pictures we read that King 
Attalos once gave 100 talents, i.e. about 
£21,000, for a single picture, while the 
Emperor Tiberius had one in his possession 
valued at six million sesterces, i.e. about 
£52,500. What was the price paid by 
Lepidus for the work described in § 121 
“ Pictura ” is unfortunately not stated. 

How far Pliny appreciated the numerous 
works of art he catalogues and describes, or 


how many even of those at Rome he had 
taken the trouble to examine, we need not 
minutely inquire; but these words, which 
occur in his remarks on “ Sculpture,” § 27, 
sound somewhat significant: 

‘ ‘ At Rome, indeed, the works of art are legion; 
besides, one effaces another from the memory, 
and above all, beautiful as they are, people are 
distracted by the overpowering claims of duty 
and business; for to admire art we need leisure 
and profound stillness.” 

How much of either requisite had Pliny? 
Still Pliny’s account, taken though it mostly 
was at second hand, has for the student 
a priceless value, owing to the disappearance 
of the art literature prior to his time. 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS’S JOURNAL. 

Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Captain 

Cook's First Voyage in II.M.S. “ En¬ 
deavour," 1768-71. Edited by Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker. With Portraits and Charts. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

It seems somehow late in the day to 
be reading a fresh narrative of Cook’s 
first memorable voyage to Otaheite and 
New Zealand, and it is not until the reader 
has penetrated some way into the volume, 
or gone back and attacked the preface, 
that he realises that, after all, it is no 
fresh narrative at all, but the evident base- 
work of Hawkesworth’s noble quartos. In¬ 
cidentally we may confide a suspicion that it 
has been “ Bowdlerised ” in respect of its 
ethnographical details. From Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account it appears that Banks’s 
“ Journal ” and other papers were left 
in the care of Robert Brown, F.R.S., 
his secretary, by whom they were trans¬ 
ferred to the British Museum. Brown’s 
intention was to compile from them a 
biography—an intention which he never 
carried out. The MSS. then fell into the 
hands of Mr. Dawson Turner, F.R.8., who 
went the length of having the “Journal” 
copied; and it is to this circumstance that 
the volume now published owes its existence, 
since the originals were claimed by the 
late Lord Braboume, and dispersed by 
public auction. 

Such as it is, the “Journal” adds little 
to our previous knowledge of Cook’s first 
voyage round the world beyond a more con¬ 
siderable account of the fauna and flora 
observed by Banks and his companions, 
and a tardy revelation of the important 
part which the great naturalist played in 
the expedition. On every occasion where 
tact, courage, or resourcefulness were called 
for, it is evidently Banks who is the com¬ 
mander’s right-hand man; though on the 
magnitude of his exploits the chronicler 
is modestly silent. It is Banks who 
with marvellous facility picks up the 
language of the islanders, and enables the 
party to traffic with them for provisions 
and peaceable treatment. It is Banks who 
when an exploring party on Terra del Fuego 
are attacked by severe frost and in danger 
of perishing, devisee shelter, restores the 
stragglers, and brings off the retreat credit- 
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two men who 
is Banks again 


ably with the loss of but 
could not be removed. It 
who combats the thievish tendencies of the 
Otaheitans, and who, when the astronomical 
quadrant upon which the object of the 
voyage (the observation of the transit of 
Venus) depended was stolen, chased the 
depredators almost single-handed into the 
heart of the country and recovered all the 
pieces without loss of blood—an exploit 
worthy of an ancient paladin. Captain 
Cook’s notes on the voyage show how fully 
he himself appreciated the qualities of his 
able fellow traveller; yet, after dipping 
once more into the older narrative and the 
present one, one is led to feel that insufficient 
justice has been done to Banks on every 
ground. His “Journal,” generously en¬ 
trusted to Hawkesworth, supplied that 
worthy with all the materials he needed 
for his work. They are made up into a 
narrative of Cook, written in the first person. 
Hawkesworth, ybo pilfered so freely from 
Banks that his account in many parts rends 
like a transcript, made what he no doubt 
considered a generous acknowledgment in 
his preface, and took no less than £6,000 for 
his trouble. The only things apparently that 
he failed to digest were Banks’s punctilious 
notes of the fauna and flora of every place 
visited, and his frequent sallies of humour. 
By way of balance, the fellow added much 
sententious observation of his own, and 
overlaid the narrative with a sickly cast 
of clericalism. 

Still, we love our Hawkesworth for his 
quarto volumes, and the beautiful plates 
with which they are adorned—plates, to be 
sure, provided by the generosity of this 
same Banks, who, as part of the expensive 
equipment which he voluntarily contributed 
to the voyage, took with him a staff of 
specially trained artists and draughtsmen. 
In this respect—viz., his lavish encourage¬ 
ment of science, and also in his wonderful 
power of observing all kinds of natural 
phenomena, Banks may claim rank as the 
English Humboldt. It is a race which is 
all too fast dying out. We have few men 
nowadays who could rapidly assimilate and 
classify enormous numbers of new species, 
constantly acquired, as the draw-net hauled 
them from the sea or the gun brought them 
from the air. We say less about quadrupeds, 
because with these Banks is evidently not so 
familiar. His bewilderment at seeing the 
first marsupials was so great, for instance, 
that he apparently omitted to notice their 
principal characteristic. One other journey, 
by an even greater naturalist than Banks, 
occurs so obviously to the mind that one 
need not even compare or contrast the two; 
but, speaking generally, since Darwin’s day 
we have seen the extinction of the field 
naturalist and the rise of the specialist. 
The Challenger records are a series of 
elaborate monographs on particular divi¬ 
sions or sub-divisions, so minute has the 
study of natural history become. It was 
necessary, of course, that this should be so 
to some extent, because the process of going 
round the world and filling up the broad 
gaps left by Linnaeus is one that in time 
must become exhausted. We have not had 
the time or. patience to count the number 
of new species which Banks and his in-. 


defatigable secretary, Dr. Solander, claimed 
to have discovered during their voyage—still 
less to investigate their claims; but as they 
had a complete library on board, and were 
zealous in research for identification, we 
may take it that they materially increased 
the world’s knowledge in several branches 
of the organic creation. Indeed, an 
appreciative letter of Linnceus, quoted by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, proves that this was 
the case, and makes it the more ex¬ 
traordinary that so little public recognition 
should have rewarded his extraordinary 
exertions in this country. In his later 
days Sir Joseph Banks became a very 
magnificent personage ; the patron of every 
art, industry, and science; a mediator with 
kings, and the president for forty-two years 
of the proudest scientific assembly in the 
world. His house in Soho-square was a 
court of letters and fashion. He died as he 
had begun, the English Humboldt. 


ROGER L’ESTRANGE. 


tometime 
of His 


Adventures of Roger L'Estrange, 

Captain in the Florida Army 
Excellency the Marquis Hernando de Soto, 
Governor of Cuba and Captain - General 
of all Florida. An Autobiography, 
Translated from the Spanish and Pre¬ 
pared for Publication by Dominick Daly. 
(Sonnenschein.) 


It is probable that the thoughts of many 
readers who have glanced hastily at the 
cover of this book turned to the only Roger 
L’Estrange they had ever heard anything 
about, the acrimonious Tory pamphleteer 
and official journalist of the later Stuart 
reigns. His autobiography could hardly 
fail to contain much interesting historical 
matter, though whether it would be found 
to be generally a trustworthy authority is 
doubtful in the extreme. However, on 
examining Mr. Daly’s title-page, we see at 
once that it is not with the once famous 
editor of the Observator that we are con¬ 
cerned. The subject brought before our 
notice is very different, but by no means 
lacking in interest. The name of Hernando 
de Soto, though probably unfamiliar to 
most English readers, well deserves to be 
commemorated among the early Spanish 
explorers of the New World. As the first 
to penetrate the interior of what now 
forms the southern portion of the United 
States, and especially as the discoverer of 
the greatest of North American rivers, he 
should not be altogether forgotten, even 
though his work was not followed up and 
the Mississippi had to be rediscovered from 
another direction by the French travellers 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century 
The existing contemporary records of 
De Soto’s expedition are not so numerous 
but that the discovery of a new one would 
be very welcome, especially such a one as 
the present work professes to be. We 
know from a Spanish account that two 
young Englishmen accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition, and we are now assured that 
we have before us the original narrative of 
one of these countrymen of ours. The 
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circumstances under which the MS. i.- 
said to have been brought to light arc 
certainly strange and romantic. Mr. 
Daly informs us that in 1891 he was 
engaged in searching among the literarr 
collections of the city of Mexico for an;, 
documents that might be useful in the pre¬ 
paration of a work on Aztec mythology bv 
an American friend. He found nothing of 
any value for this object, but was luckv 
enough to hit upon a considerable “ find ’’ 
of another description. 


This is certainly a remarkable story, 
though, so far, there is no reason why it 
might not be true; and ancient MSS, 
have unquestionably been discovered under 
similar circumstances. It is rather singular, 
no doubt, that an Englishman should write 
mainly in Spanish, but still it cannot be 

E renounced quite impossible. As soon. 

owever, as we come to peruse the actual 
narrative of our friend Roger, our minds will 
be speedily set at rest on the quest ion whether 
it is the genuine composition of any’ sixteen;! 
century writer, English or Spanish. Such 
phrases as “the mechanical and industrial 
capabilities of the people," “industrial and 
general social position,” and “ the blessing? 
of Christianity and civilisation” are certainly 
not Elizabethan English, nor even a trans¬ 
lation from the Spanish of the same period. 

In a word, Mr. Daly has simply given u- 
a very well written and interesting historical 
romance, with the story of De Soto’s expedi¬ 
tion for its basis. He has enjoyed the 
pleasure of mystifying us a little by hi? 
title-page and preface, but has not en¬ 
deavoured to carry the deception any further, 
otherwise it would have been easy to have 
imparted an archaic flavour to the narrative 
which might have taken in many readers. 

The hero of the story is represented &- 
the son of a Yorkshire yeoman, but relate 
on the mother’s side to the old Catholi 
family of the Stanleys of - Hooton, it 
Cheshire. In consequence of the persecu¬ 
tions which fell -on the adherents of the old 


“ One day, I happened to pick out from 
among the contents of an old cedar-wcx«3 
chest a strongly though roughly bound book 
of quarto size, secured by a broad strap of 
leather. This I took to be an old account 
book, several of which I had already eon* 
across, and replaced after a cursory inspec¬ 
tion. But as this particular book was 
not, externally, quite like the others, an! 
seemed to have had more care taken with it, 
I went to the trouble of undoing the strap, to 
see what its contents might be. Instead of tb 
crabbed contractions and figures of a Spanish 
book of accounts, which I half expected to 
find, I saw, to my surprise, that the writing st 
the place where I had opened the book wss 
pure English, of the script known as Elizabethan 
I read the first few pages of the book with 
avidity, and quickly formed the opinion that 
I had happened upon a literary ‘ find ’ which 
might be worth taking some trouble about. 
As I tinned over the leaves I found that the 
book was not all in English, but partly (and. 
indeed, for the most part) in Spanish of th- 
sixteenth century. Some of the earlier pssr< 
were all in English, but the rest were in 
Spanish, interrupted here and there by men 
pages in English, written throughout by the 
same hand, and supplying one continuous 
narrative of which not a line was missing, not 
a word wanting.” 
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faith in the last half of Henry VlII.’s reign, 
he and his cousin, Henry Stanley, leave 
England and enter the Spanish service. 
They enlist in the expedition of De Soto, 
and try their fortunes in the New World. 
L’Estrange encounters many perils, being 
captured by the Indians and narrowly 
escaping a death of torture : 

“ The savages seized me and, drawing the 
hurdle on one side, stretched me upon my back, 
securing my wrists and ankles to it by thongs 
of raw hide. They then let go, and the hurdle 
began to swing to and fro over the hot fire. 
At first I did not feel the heat much, but as the 
grid lost motion, and gradually settled over the 
fire, my sufferings commenced, and rapidly 
became unendurable. My fortitude gave way, 
and, despite my will, a long low cry of agony 
escaped from me. It found an echo somewhere 
in the crowd of Indians surrounding me, and 
for a moment I saw the Indian girl, my 
visionary benefactress of the night before, 
rush towards the place of my execution with 
streaming hair and violent gestures. The 
Indian girl was the daughter of the cacique.” 

This account is evidently suggested by the 
well-known story of the rescue of Captain 
John Smith by Pocahontas, which some 
ruthless iconoclasts have ventured to call in 
question. 

L’Estrange manages to escape from 
captivity and rejoin the expedition. He 
again falls into tho hands of Indians, and 
again escapes, but not till after tho death of 
De Soto and the retreat of his followers. 
After several exciting adventures, he meets 
again with the Indian princess who had 
rescued him, and who becomes his wife. He 
meets with a Spaniard who, like himself, 
had strayed from the expedition and had 
taken an Indian bride, of whose tribe he 
had become the virtual chief. L’Estrange 
settles down with him, and materially 
assists his efforts at civilising his people. 
In the end he unexpectedly falls in with 
his cousin and the survivors of De Soto’s 
force, and, accompanied by his wife, and 
taking with him a treasure of pearls and 
precious stones which he had collected, he 
takes up his abode in Mexico, where he 
becomes an opulent landowner. Such is 
the bare outline of a story which may 
be confidently recommended for further 
perusal. 


UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during “ The 
Terror .” By Edmond Bire. Translated 
by John de Villiers. In 2 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

“ Living for months together,” says M. 
Bire in his preface, “amid these witnesses 
of events long past, it almost seemed to me 
that I had become their contemporary.” 
This is the keynote of M. Bire’s history of 
the Reign of terror. The historian paints 
the terrible epoch he describes with tho 
vivid colours and the graphic touch of an 
eye-witness, of a man who has lived and 
moved and had his being in the troublous 
times he depicts. The result is that in 
these volumes we have the throbbing human 
interest of the most grotesquely terrible 
scene in the world’s drama, not the dry 


bones of historical labour. As M. Camille 
Doueet, secretary of the Academie Framjaise, 
said in his critique of this work which won 
the second Gobert prize (1889), it “possesses 
all the interest of romance and all the value 
of real history.” The form in which the 
narrative is told helps to heighten the 
romantic interest. We read entries made 
in a diary from day to day, jotted down as 
the events were fresh in the writer’s mind. 
He comes home from attending a stormy 
debate at the Convention, where he has 
heard the fiery eloquence of Vergniaud, the 
murderous harangues of Marat, or has 
shuddered at the howls of the demagogues 
from the sections, the cut-throats of the Third 
of September, the patriots who worked in 
the Abbaye, tho men who, thronging tho 
galleries, overawe tho deliberations of tho 
pitiful legislators of his country. He returns 
from a stroll in the streets, where he has 
seen the hollow-eyed queues waiting their 
turn at the bakers’ shops; where he has 
rend the savage appeals of the posters; 
where he has watched the tumbrels forcing 
their slow way through a hooting mob 
of sans-eulottes ; whore ho has followed 
the spies stealing after their victims; 
where he has seen crime, cruelty, and 
fear, in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, completing the harvest of 
the firstfruits of the Revolution. These 
scenes are the daily material for his diary, 
complemented by the sad reflections which 
must have been forced on every thinking 
man who loved his country. Historical 
accuracy is, however, never sacrificed to 
picturesque description. For every trait in 
the character of the puppets on his stage, 
as for every trivial incident in his drama, 
M. Bire gives us his authorities. He has 
gone straight to the fountain-head. He has 
ransacked the newspapers of the time, as 
Macaulay prophesied the historian of the 
future would have to do; he has found the 
material of his work in the testimony of 
contemporaries. A glance down tho list of 
authorities will convince of the scrupulous¬ 
ness of his research. If he describes the 
kingly bearing of Louis XVI. on the scaffold, 
he gives us the impressions of the most 
violent of the Revolutionists who crowded 
round the guillotine; if he paints the 
hideous scene in the Rue des Cordeliers 
after Charlotte Corday had avenged the 
murder of the nine citizens of Orleans, 
whose blood still stained the gutters of the 
Place de la Revolution, his colours are taken 
from evidence given before the Tribunal. 

Scrupulous in detail as M. Bire is, he 
cannot escape from his strong Royalist bias. 
Not one of the deputies who voted for the 
abolition of the Monarchy on September 20 
escapes his scornful lash. He contrasts 
their new-born Republican frenzy with the 
protestations of loyalty which they had made 
a year or even six months before to the King 
and Constitution of ’89. Of the 371 members 
he can find only two “ real Republicans— 
Thomas Paine, an English Quaker, and 
Anacharsis Cloots, a Prussian Baron.” The 
assembling of the National Convention is 
the date of the first entry of the diary; the 
last is made on Novembor 1, 1793, the day 
after the execution of the leaders of the 
Gironde. With the birth of the National 


Convention the Revolution, whether for 
good or evil, had come to a parting of the 
ways. The Monarchy lay helpless in the 
Temple, the old feudal aristocracy was, if 
not butchered, either in prison or abroad; 
the Church and its ordinances had, on paper 
at any rate, been swept away. It remained 
for tho leaders of the Revolution to create a 
new heaven and a new earth according to 
the gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
execution of the King, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, the law concerning suspects, show 
how they acquitted themselves of their task. 
This, we imagine, is the reason of M. Bire’s 
intense animosity against the Girondists, 
whom he has already gibbeted in his Legends 
des Girondins. They were responsible for tho 
Tenth of August and for the massacres of 
September. With their majority in the 
Convention they still had the power of 
fighting or of crushing the forces of anarchy 
in the capital. They certainly might have 
saved Louis XVI., but they allowed them¬ 
selves to be terrorised by the “ scum of the 
earth ”—as Beaulieu has it—in the galleries. 
There were men who sat in the Marais —men 
who, like Barere, editor of the Point du Jour, 
did not know on which side the sun was 
going to rise, and sat on the fence in the 
meanwhile. Vergniaud’s vote decided them; 
and he gave his craven voice for death. 
Though tho “ citizen of Paris,” therefore, 
hated the Mountain, he had a deeper con¬ 
tempt for the Brissotins. If he loathed the 
Friend of the People and the “sea-green 
Incorruptible,” he did not love Brissot and 
Guadet tho more. Legendre the butcher 
was in his eyes only a degree more criminal 
than Legendre the Brissotin. He saw in 
the Nemesis which overtook the Gironde on 
the Second of June—when the Revolution, 
like Saturn, began to devour her own 
children—“the finger of God.” The men 
who had proved themselves cowards when 
the life of their king was at stake were no 
less abject when the hounds who had first 
tasted blood from their hands flew at their 
own throats. The rise of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the monstrous offspring of 
the Electoral Club and the demagogues of 
the faubourgs, was their death-warrant. 
Yet even when the prelude of the tocsin 
of the Second of June was heard in the 
Convention, not a man, save the heroic 
Lanjuinais, had the heart to strike a blow 
for their own lives. They died as they had 
lived—in terror. 

Parehant terrebantque. In thoso words, 
M. Biro insists, Tacitus had long ago 
summed up the inner history of the Revolu¬ 
tion. They trembled while they ruled the 
Terror. Our citizen saw Fear everywhere— 
in the streets, in the theatre, in the salon. 
Most instructive are the glimpses which M. 
Bire gives of the social and economic history 
of the terrible ’93. He touches on the war 
that the “frothy General” Santerre waged on 
cats and sparrows ; he introduces us into the 
salon of Mine. Talma, where Dumouriez, 
fresh from his victories in the Ardennes, 
flouted Marat, the People’s Friend; he 
takes us to the theatre, where we learn 
how to find treason against the Re¬ 
public one and indivisible in the story 
of “ Chaste Susanna ” ; he accompanies 
us to the hailes, where we see the 
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observateurs, the reporters of the Bureau 
of the Interior, feeling the public pulse. 
Indeed, every page of this diary, lengthy as 
it is, is full of interest. Mr. do Villiers has 
done his work well; the translation reads 
like good English prose. The work is pro¬ 
vided with a comprehensive index, and will 
prove a valuable and welcome addition to 
every historical library. 


THE MEDIEVAL JEW. 

Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel 

Abrahams, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Few greater pleasures are the lot of the 
reviewer than the reviewing of a really good 
work — a book interesting in its subject 
and thoroughly workmanlike in its style. 
Wo have no hesitation whatever in de¬ 
claring that both these requirements are 
abundantly fulfilled in the volume before us. 
Nothing in the causes which have influenced 
the evolution of the modem Jew is too large 
for Mr. Abrahams’s grasp. No detail in the 
life of his medieval ancestor is too minute 
for his industrious observation. Here the 
reader may learn, if he will, how the system 
of the ghettos gradually broke down that 
sense of personal dignity which was the 
birthright of Israel; how enforced over¬ 
crowding slowly but surely degraded the 
habit of personal cleanliness into a fanatical 
respect for ceremonial ablutions; and how 
continued obloquy wrought its natural effect 
in producing utter indifference to the opinion 
of the world. But here, too, he will find 
such minute questions as to whether the 
engagement ring was intended to be worn 
on the finger or used as a bouquet-holder 
decided as by one speaking with authority, 
and a hundred quaint and interesting 
customs carefully discussed. Yet nowhere 
has Mr. Abrahams allowed his knowledge of 
these details to weaken his grasp upon the 
main features of Jewish life, and the reader 
gets the kind of account that he cannot 
help but remember. 

Pleasant, indeed, despite all its sad 
surroundings of persecution and contempt, 
is the picture which the author has drawn 
for us. We see the medieval Jew at 
his best—the faithful husband and tho 
affectionate father, with all his home-life 
tinged by a very genuine religious feeling. 
Little passages like the following give one a 
better idea of the Jew as he then was in his 
domestic relations than pages of more 
laboured description would afford. To our 
thinking the charm of the precept is by no 
means destroyed because it is instinct with 
an Orientalism from which the Teutonic 
genius resolutely turns away. However, 
the reader shall judge for himself. This is 
the domestic rule which Sheftal Horwitz 
has laid down, and which our author 
quotes : 

“ Never quarrel with your wife. If she ask 
you for too much money, say to her, 1 My 
darling, how can I give you what is beyond 
my means ? Shall I, God forbid, acquire wealth 
by dishonesty or fraud ? ’ ” 

Mr. Abrahams is, as of course becomes 
him, the eulogist of the medieval Jew, and 


we think that if we chose to undertake the 
ungracious office of adroeatus diaboli we 
might perhaps make out a case hardly to 
be overborne by the respect for women, the 
fidelity to contracts, and the great services to 
art and letters with which our author justly 
credits him. Nevertheless, it is but fair to 
say that he nowhere overstates his case, 
and in some instances, notably as regards 
the charges of clipping the coinage and 
receiving stolen goods, admits even more 
than we think he need. 

When all is so good it seems ungracious 
to hint at a fault, but we feel bound to say 
that ho dismisses the accusation of ritual 
murder rather too lightly. Not that any 
educated man, in any age, ever believed 
that it was the practice of the Jews to 
sacrifice Christian infants at the celebration 
of unholy rights, but that the notion has 
been so prevalent and persistent among the 
vulgar that we should have liked some 
account of its origin. In the same way we 
may say that we could wish Mr. Abrahams 
had devoted a little more space than he 
gives in this work to tho causes which led 
to the social supremacy of the Sephardim 
or Spanish Jews. These, however, are but 
small points, and if the slight treatment 
they receive here gives Mr. Abrahams an 
occasion for the production of another work, 
the world will be the gainer thereby. To 
the student the greatest merit of this book 
will be found in the evidences of untiring 
industry and research which appear on 
every page ; to the general reader in the 
fact that it is a clear and eminently read¬ 
able account of a fascinating subject, in the 
course of which he is neither overwhelmed 
with dates nor pelted with unknown names, 
W r e must not omit to add that it is fur¬ 
nished with two admirable indices—one of 
the Hebrew authorities consulted, and the 
other general. In fact, it is altogether a 
real book. 


GALLOWAY AND DUMFRIES. 

The History of Galloway and Dumfries. By 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

(Blackwood.) 

Thebe are but few events in Scottish history 
of the first importance that do not lie within 
the field of the historian of the counties of 
Galloway and Dumfries. The position of these 
counties compelled them to take a part in 
nearly all the invasions, whether Scottish or 
English, which impoverished Scotland from 
the death of Alexander III. until the legis¬ 
lative union of the countries. Edward I. 
and Henry VIII. both aimed at a union of 
the Crowns through marriage, but in neither 
case were their efforts successful. The 
Border counties naturally felt most keenly 
the effects of the hostile relations of the two 
countries, and to this day it is said that on 
the Borders suspicion and destructiveness 
aie notable characteristics of the natives. 
The original Galwegians were Piets, and 
even yet, says Sir Herbert Maxwell, there is 
a “prevalence among the population of the 
old Gaelic or Pictish nomenclature, mixed 
with a strong leaven of Anglo-Saxon and 
some traces of Scandinavian names.” In 
writing his history, the author makes it 


clear that he accepts no tradition which 
has not authoritative records at the back 
of it. Blind Harry is consequently of no 
use to him when he comes to describe 
the deeds and prowess of William Wallace 
and many well-known episodes of Brace 
have likewise to go by the board. Ever 
the execution of the Tutor of Bornby, men¬ 
tioned at some length in HiU Burton* 
History of Scotland, is not to be found in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s pages, because of the 
“ absence of satisfactory evidence to the 
alleged facts.” The book loses eonsiderab'v 
in consequence in that picturesque effect 
which makes Sir Walter Scott’s history such 
delightful reading, and we could have 
wished that Sir Herbert Maxwell were 
not so difficult to convince. Was it lack 
of satisfactory evidence which makes hix 
omit all reference to Repentance Tower, 
said to have been built by John Maxwell 
Lord Herries ? Maxwell had given hostages 
to the English in token of his sincerity to 
uphold the rights of the English king ; but, 
the story runs, he was bribed by Drumlan- 
rigg, who met him one dark night at the 
Kirk of Sark, and promised him from the 
Duke of Albany the hand of Agnes, 
daughter and co-heir of Lord Herries, if he 
would desert the English and rally to the 
cause of the Regent. MaxweU consented, 
and in the engagement which was then 
pending attacked the English forces instead 
of the Scottish. The letter which Lord 
Wharton wrote to Maxwell in reply to his 
challenge must have made the Galloway 
laird wince for many a day. The hostages 
which Maxwell had given suffered death for 
his treachery, and one tradition is that he I 
built Repentance Tower as a memento of i 
his shame and grief. The story is a very j 

interesting one, and we should like to have ' 

known what so careful an historian as Six 
Herbert Maxwell had to say about it. 

Concerning the Reformation in Scotland, 

Sir Herbert Maxwell points out that , 
although the Reformed religion took deep ' 
root in Galloway, yet it was faithful to the i 
cause of Queen Mary, and “ when a herald 
appeared at the Market Cross of Dumfries • 
to proclaim the regency of Moray, he was 
hustled off the steps before he could pro¬ 
nounce a sentence, and came nigh losing his 
life.” Later, however, Galloway suffered 
much at the hands of Claverhouse and others, > 

and many Galloway gentlemen fought at 
Drumdog on the side of the Covenanters. 
Concerning the Wigtown martyrs, the two ‘ 
women who were tied to stakes and drowned 
by the incoming tide, Mr. Mark Napier, be¬ 
cause he unearthed a reprieve, confidently 
denied that the sentence was ever carried 
out. But in this case Sir Herbert MaxweU 
is on the side of tradition, and we are dis¬ 
posed to agree with him. Of the social 
condition of the people of Galloway at the 
close of the seventeenth century the author 
remarks that it is difficult to obtain much in¬ 
formation. But he makes an interesting 
quotation from A Large Description of * 
Galloway, by “ Mr. Andrew Symson, the 
episcopal curate of Kirknoner for more than 
twenty years previous to the Revolution of 
1688 ”: 

“Some of the country people here, in tie 
night-time, sleep not except they pull off not 
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only their cloaths, but their verv shirts, and 
thc.i wrap themselves in their blankets ; yea, 
and I have known some of them who have so 
addicted themselves to this costume, that when 
they watch their cattell and sheep in the folds at 
night . . . they ly on the ground with straw 
or femes under them, and stripping themselves 
stark naked, bo the night never so cold or 
Btormio, they ly there, wrapping themselves in 
their blankets, having perhaps sometimes a few 
sticks placed cheveron wise, and cover’d with 
trufts to keep their blankets from the raine.” 

The same writer mentions that the people 
had a great love of chewing tobacco; but 
eels, which used to be in grout request in 
Galloway in Symson’s time, have completely 
gone out of use now, says Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and are held in general aversion. 
Leprosy, although now unknown, used 
to he prevalent, and is commemorated in 
place names, and even in personal names. 
“ M'Clure is none other than mac lobhair 
(lour) the leper’s son. . . . Barlure, in New 
Luce parish, and Ochtralure, near Stran¬ 
raer, respectively bare and nach dararh lob/tar, 
the hill and upland of the lepers.” It can 
confidently be predicted of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s llistory of Galloway and Dumfries 
that many besides the natives of these 
counties will read it with pleasure and 
interest; for it is evidently the outcome of 
extensive and accurate knowledge, and is 
written by one whose interest in these 
counties is deeper and more intimate than 
that of the mere scholar. 


WORMS, ROTIFERS, AND POLYZOA. 

“ The Cambridge Natural History.” 

Edited by S. F. Harmer and A. E. 

Shipley. Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Of the importance of the new volume of 
the “ Cambridge Natural History ” there 
can bo no doubt. It may be safely said 
that the information contained in it has 
never before been collected into one book, 
English or foreign ; and all students of 
zoology will be grateful to the promoters 
of the Cambridge series for a treatise which 
will save them many a journey to the 
libraries and much weary searching in 
periodicals. That the treatment is precise 
and scholarly is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the name of Mr. Harmer as chief editor. 
For a long time to come this book will 
remain the best text-book on the subject. 

The value of the book depends largely 
on the excellence of the woodcuts. Of 
these several, notably the illustrations of 
the Gephyrea drawn by Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
are models of scientific drawing. We doubt 
whether, for example, Figs. 212, 218, and 
219, for delicacy and precision, have ever 
been excelled in a book of this kind. 
Great credit is due to the printers for 
the care with which these impressions 
have been made; for too often the beauty 
of fine wood-cutting is all lost when 
the block is printed in a page of type. 
Among such beautiful figures it is a shock 
to come upon Fig. 8—a blurred “zinco” 
that recalls the evening paper. This was, 
indeed, a false economy. 

As a zoological text-book the work is 
excellent: but is it a “ Natural History ” ? 
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We fear not. The two previous volumes, 
Mr. Cooke’s Molluscs and Dr. Sharp's Insects , 
may fairly be said to have fulfilled the 
promise of the prospectus. We were told 
that the series was “ intended for those 
who have not had any special scientific 
training, and who are necessarily unac¬ 
quainted with scientific language,” and 
that an attempt would be made “ to 
combine popular treatment with the latest 
results of modern scientific research.” 
To do this for the animals here treated 
of would undoubtedly be difficult. The 
word “ insect ” or “ mollusc,” at least, 
calls up a definite picture in the lay mind ; 
but, as Mr. Harmer pathetically says in 
introducing his own section on Polyzoa, we 
here “ deal with animals whose very exist¬ 
ence is hardly known to those who are not 
professed naturalists.” It is upon such 
animals that modem zoology is largely 
based, but the “ Natural Histories ” omit 
them bodily—their very names are un¬ 
known. That the waters contain “ things 
creeping innumerable ” is about the sum of 
the untrained man’s notions of “ Worms, 
Rotifers, and Polyzoa.” Starting from that 
basis he will not make much of this book. 
The attempt to give the results of modem 
research in a form which an ordinary 
educated person can read and understand 
hns been almost abandoned. That it was 
an impossible task we are loath to admit. 
A Natural History should stimulate the 
reader with a taste for observation to 
examine natural objects for himself, giving 
him sufficient facts to enable him to do this 
intelligently. Secondly, it should set forth 
the results of the science in their philoso¬ 
phical bearings, stating the problems which 
naturalists are seeking to solve, and showing 
how far the solution has advanced. These 
are things that every educated man should 
know, but we doubt if he can learn them 
from this hook: it is filled with details of 
structure and classification intelligible to 
zoologists alone. For example, Prof. Har- 
tog’s discussion of the affinities of Rotifers 
and the conventional diagrams illustrating 
it, though very valuable, can be understood 
only by a trained morphologist. Mr. Ship¬ 
ley’s lists of species of Eehinroids, &e., are 
waste pages here. They are meaningless 
without the original monographs and fuller 
treatment. The same applies to the classifi¬ 
cation of Trematodes (p. 73), and to many 
similar sections. If these had been omitted, 
and their place taken by much fuller dis¬ 
cussion of the chief phenomena and prin¬ 
ciples, and if pictures of naked-eye appear¬ 
ances were substituted for many of the 
anatomical diagrams, the book would have 
been a better Natural History, not perhaps 
less useful as a text-book, and not nearly 
so dull. 


ABOUT THE DEVIL. 

The Devil in Britain and America. By John 
Ashton. (Ward & Downey.) 

This is not a very serious hook. Save by a 
stretch of courtesy, indeed, it can hardly be 
called a book at all, being a collection of 
broadsides and other like matter about 
witches, strung together with the slightest 
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possible thread of comment or explanation. 
Some of the stories it contains are not un¬ 
interesting. That of Anne Bodenham, for 
instance, who seems to have been hanged 
for witchcraft in 1653, is instructive, as 
showing what residuum of truth there was 
in the popular belief that witches were 
dangerous to the community. This woman 
was consulted by a servant-maid as to the 
recovery of some stolen money, and showed 
her, in a “ green glass,” what was then 
happening in her master’s house ; which 
seems to point to the well-known hypnotic 
effect of crystal-gazing. But later, being 
asked by the same servant when a certain 
Mrs. Goddard should die, she obtained some 
white arsenic, and with it compounded a 
drink that very nearly had the effect of 
bringing her prophecy of a speedy death 
to pass without more ado. Not without 
value, too, is the Roundhead tract here 
quoted, attributing a diabolic origin to 
Prince Rupert’s dog, who was shot at 
Marston Moor with a silver bullet. Both 
these stories are reproduced here, so far as 
we are aware, for the first time. Others, 
such as the mournful ballad beginning, 

“ A poorc Essex man 

That was in great distresse, 

Most bitterly made his complaint 
In griefe and heavinesse,” 

may he new, but are surely not worth 
reprinting. And the greater part of the 
book is occupied by our old friends the 
Devils of Woodstock, the Drummer of 
Tedworth, and the Lancashire, North Ber¬ 
wick, Warboise, and Salem witches, who 
have been chronicled in much better and 
briefer form by writers like Sir Walter 
Scott, Dalyell, and Mackay. Nor is it 
possible always to approve of the discretion 
which Mr. Ashton has shown in printing 
some things and omitting others. Thus, of 
the Devils of Woodstock there are two con¬ 
temporary accounts extant—one in prose, 
and one in verse. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
introduction to Woodstock, gives both ; but 
Mr. Ashton contents himself with the prose 
version only, thinking that the metrical one 
is “ not written in so refined a strain ” as 
the other. Poor Sir Walter! 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Ashton 
does not trouble himself much about the 
scientific side of his subject. And yet, how 
good a book might be written upon this, 
did the author know how. He might show 
how the dreams of primitive folk make 
them think that man and all other natural 
objects contain a principle of life separable 
from their visible bodies ; how this belief in 
spirits caused the nations first civilised to 
oppose to the spirits which seem to make 
for oixler and arrangement thoso of chaos 
and anarchy ; how the dualism thus formed 
played the chief part in the religious beliefs 
of the peoples of Asia until Alexander’s 
conquests let it loose upon Europe; and 
how the Jews acted as the colporteurs and 
peddlers of this devil-lore, and thus brought 
about the formation of those eclectic sects 
which are responsible for its persistence in 
European Christianity. He might show, 
too, how the belief in the traffic with evil 
spirits—originally, perhaps, the outcome of 
the desire of savages to control instead of 
Digitized by 
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entreating their deities—has been through 
the force of circumstances fostered and kept 
alive by the professional exponents of 
religion, from the priest-kings of Lagash 
to the witch-hunting ministers of Scotland 
and America. But such a task would 
demand a wider courso of reading than 
Mr. Ashton seems to have followed, and 
perhaps he was wise to let it alone. He 
thinks that the name of the Babylonian 
Chaos - Dragon, Tiamnt—which he spells, 
we suppose, for the look of the tiling, 
Ti-a-mat — moans “ the serpent,” and he 
gives as 'a’ffrontispiece “the only speci¬ 
men of diabolic ealigraphy in existence,” 
consisting of the usual pitchforks and 
tridents, in which, he tells us, experts find 
“ a trace of Amharic, a language spoken in 
its purity in the province of Amhara 
(Ethiopia), and which, according to a 
legend, was the primeval language spoken 
in Eden.” This sort of statement defies 
criticism, but it may be good enough for 
those mildly superstitious persons who, with¬ 
out any formulated belief with regard to the 
Devil, yet find an agreeablo thrill of torror 
in reading of his supposed doings. To this 
class the materials out of which Mr. 
Ashton’s book has boon compiled wore 
originally addressed, and there are doubt¬ 
less many of them still in existence to whom 
it will be acceptable. The woodcuts which 
adorned the broadsides in question, and 
which are here reproduced, are cortainly 
ugly enough to give many a nursemaid a 
sleepless night. It should also bo mentioned 
that the author professes a healthy contempt 
for the marvels of modern spiritualism. 


DON QUIXOTE. 

The History of Ton Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel 
de Cervantes, by Thomas Shelton, annis 
1612, 1620. With Introduction by James 
Fitzmauriee-Kelly. Vols. III. and IV. 
(David Nutt.) 

These two volumes of the delightful 
reprint of the Tudor translations contain 
the second part of Shelton’s translation of 
Ton Quixote, and to them, as to the first 
part, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has prefixed 
a noteworthy introduction. This second 
part is printed from Shelton’s editio princeps 
of 1620, as the first part was from that of 
1612. The editor is as successful in show¬ 
ing what was the actual Spanish original 
used by Shelton for this second part as 
he was in proving that the version of the 
first part must have been made from the 
Brussels edition of the Spanish of 1607. 
In the present instance the proof serves a 
doublo purpose : it shows (pp. xxxviii.-ix.) 
how completely Mr. Froude’s undue haste 
as a critic and commentator misled him. 
Had he turned to the original of the pas¬ 
sage which he was discussing, he would have 
found not only unwonted verbal accuracy on 
the part of Shelton, but also the proof that 
the Spanish which both he and de Rossot 
made use of was the Brussels edition of 1616, 
which alone has the misprint “ comer6 ” 


(“I will eat”)for “comote" (“ commits ”). 
As Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly well remarks, in 
Elizabethan times Spanish books reached 
England chiefly through Flanders. 

On the great question, Who wrote the 
second part of the Quixote attributed to 
Avellanada ? Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly arrives 
at only a negative conclusion. It was 
certainly not written by Lope de Vega; 
Benjumea, the critic, and Castro, the 
forger of El Bascapie, who have put 
forward othor claimants to the doubtful 
honour, have both perpotrated literary 
suicide by advocating with equal warmth 
for different persons at different times. The 
name of the mysterious writer is never 
likely to be disclosed. Yet we owe much 
to him; but for the goading of his fraudu¬ 
lent imitation, we might never have had the 
true second part at all. It would probably 
have remainod unwritten, like the second 
part of the Galatea, deferred from day 
to day in favour of tasks more easy of 
accomplishment, which promised a quicker 
monetary return. Mr. Kelly well re¬ 
marks that the style of this second part 
is, on the wholo, superior to that of 
the first part. It is more evenly sus¬ 
tained, the episodes do not break the thread of 
the story so abruptly. The movement is, per¬ 
haps, not quite so lively, but the humour is 
not so exaggerated; it descends not so often 
to the verge of farce. Sancho is not so much 
of a clown, and his master has more method 
in his madness. It is, in fact, one of the 
few successful continuations of a master¬ 
piece that the world has seen. As we ex¬ 
pected, this latest editor of Shelton has shown 
himself fully up in the bibliography of his 
subject. He points out freely the blunders 
of Shelton as a translator, and those of his 
commentators, but we think that he makes 
a little too light of some of the former. 
Shelton’s fine carelessness was a great virtue 
as long as he preserved intact the spirit of 
the original; yet were there not some 
temptations, some excuse, some extenuating 
circumstances for Captain John Stevens’s 
unfortunate attempt to recast Shelton ? 
Stevens’s two dictionaries, the folio (1706) 
and the quarto (1726), tell us what 
a fine Spanish scholar he really was, 
and his renderings of Spanish proverbs 
are often quite as racy as those of 
Shelton. His fault was the fault of the 
age. When Pope, the greatest poet of the 
day, imagined that he was doing Chaucer 
service by masquerading him in Queen 
Anne’s English, no wonder Stevens thought 
that he was doing a like good turn for the 
Elizabethan Shelton. We know better 
now. Editors gain worthily lasting fame 
for learning and for English scholarship by 
giving us Chaucer’s poems as he wrote 
them; and if the task of Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly in editing and presenting to us this 
Elizabethan text of Shelton has been some¬ 
what less difficult, he has performed it with 
equal competency, with as just an apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of his subject, with as 
minute accuracy of detail, with as full a 
knowledge of all that relates to it, both in 
the Spanish and in English and other trans¬ 
lations, as have the greatest scholars of 
Chaucer and the Middle English in editing 
their favourite. 


A VICAR'S LETTERS. 

Letters of a Country Vicar. From the French 
of Yves Le Querdec. By Mara Gordon- 
Holrnes. (Heinemann.) 

The hero of this book is a French priest of 
restless purpose. He is people’s secretary, 
surveyor, geometrician, arbitrator, lawyer, 
and agriculturist. His parish includes many 
little villages, and has eight hundred souls. 
His brain is stocked with schemes and his 
heart is packed with hopes. Sanguine, 
resolute, loyal, his figure grows into definite 
outline in these letters. In thought and 
sympathy he is a disciple of Fenelon, and 
we are therefore not surprised that, although 
an unswerving believer in Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, he is much moved by some visitors 
whose hearts are charged with the teachings 
of Channing and Emerson. He seeks to 
destroy the anti-religious sentiment by a 
hot philanthropy. The chief legacy of his 
redecessor had been thorn-bushes, which 
e had planted “ everywhere, about the 
vicarage, the church, the pulpit, and even 
the confessional.” Nobody is described 
better than Cerizard, the sexton, with the 
“rasping splendours of his voice.” He 
also, like the vicar, is a man of many 
functions: weaver by trade, eel-fisher by 
vocation, grave-digger, bell-ringer, public- 
crier, sacristan, and chorister. We confess 
to some disappointment at the rare glimpses 
furnished of him. It looks much as if the 
author had originally intended to make him 
conspicuous throughout, and had afterwards 
changed his mind. He is introduced 
with full ceremony, he disappears with¬ 
out any. We always dislike to have our 
curiosity excited by dark, subtle hints 
about a character, and to have no sub¬ 
sequent event in which any of these things 
come to fruition. The main interest of the 
book is in its pictures of French rural life. 
The standpoint is fresh, at least to an 
English reader. There is some of the 
charm of Dr. Jessopp’s East Anglian sketches, 
and Dr. Underwood’s “ Quabbin,” with its 

The period' described is obviously recent, 
M. Carnot being President, and Cardinal 
Vaughan head of the Catholic Church in 
England. If Le Querdec’s view of the 
religious life of his countrymen is sound, 
the hold of the Church on their deeper 
feelings is slight. The ardent priest of St. 
Julien treats them as pagan, and preaches 
accordingly. The older priests face dimin¬ 
ishing congregations, and initiate no effort 
that could justly be called aggressive. The 
young vicar’s zeal is an unpleasant surprise, 
and troubles them. Evidently, the most 
obstinate difficulty in the way of spreading 
the influence of the Church is the conviction 
in the peasant mind that the Church is the 
foe of liberty. The inference we draw is 
that the first business of the Church is to 
inoculate the French mind with the belief 
that a man may be alike a faithful son 
of the Church and a full partisan of the 
Republic. These letters also cast sidelights 
on the conflict between Catholicism and 
Freemasonry, and on the sullen acquiescence 
of the old nobility in the new form of 
government. The author claims that the 
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Church must make it dear that her only 
weapons of domination are spiritual and 
persuasive, and that the aristocracy can only 
recover their lost influence by means of 
large and self-denying service for the 
people. They must abandon the claim to 
birth superiority. Their blunder is that 
“ each time they speak to one of the people 
their condescension is apparent. ” “ The day 

they forget their own nobility will bo the 
day when others will consent to reeogniso it.” 


FOE AYESTA SCHOLARS. 

A vesta. The Sacred Boohs of the Parsis. 
Edited by Karl F. Geldnor. Published 
under the patronage of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. Fasciculus 
VIII., Vendidad ix. 57, to end, with 
Prolegomena. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) 

Both the editor and the Parsi community 
may be congratulated upon the successful 
completion of this revised edition of the 
Avesta texts, the commencement of which 
was noticed in the Academy of April 4, 
1885. Throughout the work the Avesta 
scholar will have observed the same careful 
adoption of readings for the text, and 
the same attention to the requirements of 
others in the selection of variants, as was 
apparent from the first, which nono but 
a thorough master of the language could 
have carried out so well. Some scholars 
may think that an unnecessary number of 
variants have been recorded, but when dis¬ 
satisfied with any reading in the text they 
will find the variants usoful in checking the 
vagaries of a too fortile imagination. One 
important improvement in this revised 
edition is the printing of all metrical passages 
in separate metrical lines; in many cases, 
however, the metre is more or less imperfect. 

In his Prolegomena the editor gives an 
account of 134 MSS. that have been used in 
preparing this edition, and half of these had 
not been previously examined by any Euro¬ 
pean scholar. For the Yasna he found 
much new material, but unfortunately at 
too late a date to use it in the earlier sheets 
of his text. He has, however, given many 
important variants from this source in the 
Prolegomena. An ancestral MS. of most 
copies of the Yashts has been discovered. 
But for the Vendidad the editor has not 
been able to find much more material than 
Westergaard already had access to in 1854. 

The details he gives about the variations 
and errors of particular MSS. (by noticing 
which their exact relationship has been 
detected) will be interesting to scholars, and 
especially instructive to those who are Parsis. 
The colophons of a copyist, when they 
survive, may often be useful for ascertaining 
the originals from which he has copied; 
but, if he has transcribed several manifest 
errors, these can also be traced to their 
origin with great certainty, so long as that 
original remains extant. 

From the information obtained during 
the progress of this edition, it appears that 
the oldest existing MSS. of the Yasna 
were written in 1323 a.d., but the descent 
of the text can be traced back, through 
, colophons, to about 1020. The oldest exist¬ 


ing MS. of the Visperad has a colophon 
written in 1278. The oldest existing MSS. 
of the Vendidad were written in 1323 and 
1324, but the descent of the text can be 
traced back, through colophons, to the 
twelfth century; and most of the existing 
MSS. of the Yashts have descended from 
a single MS. still extant, and written in 
1591. That older MSS. have not been pre¬ 
served is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that all the MSS. are written on paper. If 
such MSS. were formerly written upon 
vellum, as stated by historians, they have 
all been destroyed during the gradual extir¬ 
pation of the Zoroastrian religion, in its 
native country, between the seventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

The kindly remarks of the editor regard¬ 
ing his publisher and compositor, and tho 
excellence and accuracy of their work, will 
bo fully appreciated by all Avesta scholars. 


THE GOEGEOUS CENTUEY. 

The Century of Louis XIV.: its Arts, its 
Ideas. From the French of Emile Bour¬ 
geois. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 

This is a sumptuous volume, worthy of the 
Grand Siivle. Borrowing his text mainly 
from tho Siccle de Louis XIV. of Vol- 
tuire, and supplementing Voltaire, when 
necessary, by extracts from Saint-Simon, 
and other contemporary authorities, M. Bour¬ 
geois has gone here, there, and everywhere 
for his pictorial illustrations—which are in¬ 
deed illustrative, and at once well selected, 
very interesting, admirably executed, and 
scattered, in liberal profusion, over every 
page. 

As to Voltaire’s letterpress, it has, no 
doubt, in parts, aged very much. Voltaire, 
with all his superb literary gifts, was 
not a great critic in the sense that his 
contemporary Lessing, or his successors 
Goethe and Coleridge, were great critics. 
His horizon was narrow, and he was 
devoid of imaginative insight. Thus for 
him French literature did not exist before 
the seventeenth century—Montaigne and 
Ronsard were mere barbarians; and 
though he praises Milton, yet he speaks 
of his “ defects ” as being “ equally great ” 
with those of Homer, and says “he is 
placed above Dante, whose conceptions are 
still more fantastic.” Again, as an art 
critic Voltaire—in this greatly inferior to 
his contemporary Diderot—is singularly 
jejune and uninspired, evidently failing 
altogether to appreciate the genuine 
superiority of Watteau, and speaking of 
the commonplace works of contemporary 
sculptors as equalling the masterpieces of 
antiquity. 'Nor are his Economics beyond 
reproach; while in his thick-and-thin ad¬ 
miration for his hero, a hero so essentially 
selfish, so often false, and, in the ultimate 
results of his policy so largely unfortunate, 
there is something very uncritical and anti¬ 
quated. As one reads through these pages 
of eulogy, it is difficult to help thinking 
now and again, with a smile, of that cari¬ 
cature of Thackeray: on one side the Grand 
Manor que decked out royally, with high 


heels and an enormous wig, towering and 
suporb; on the othor, the same king, wig¬ 
less, unheeled, reduced to tho ordinary level 
of mortality, a shrivelled and ricketty little 
creature. 

But with all this it is only right to bear 
in mind that though Voltaire lived too near 
to the age of Louis XTV. to see it in full 
ultimate perspective, yet his proximity gave 
him certain advantages. As M. Bourgeois 
claims, quite justly, 

“ Voltaire is one of the best guides to such 
intimacy [with the life of that time]. He was 
young in the reign of Louis XIV. ‘ I am,’ he 
said, ‘ almost an eye-witness.’ That which he 
had not soen he had loarned from older men, 
whose reminiscences he collected in time to 
understand them.” 

For the purposos of illustration, theso 
extracts from the less directly historical 
portions of the Siecle de Louis XIV. serve 
very well. 

And it is in its illustrations that the 
remarkable interest and beauty of the 
volume before us mainly dwell. These 
illustrations, as already said, have been 
gathered from all quarters. Louis XIV., 
in particular, is portrayed at almost every 
moment of his career. He is hero as an 
infant, swathed like a mummy after tho 
miserable fashion of those times, and lying 
in the lap of a nurse whoso appearance 
suggests an unlimited supply of nature’s 
food. He is here in old age—nay, as he 
lies in state. And between these two ex¬ 
tremes we have him in youth, in full 
maturity, on horseback, in armour, as 
modelled by the sculptor, as engraved on 
medals, as flattered, and as caricatured—in 
every form and variety of representation .And 
with him are the men who made his reign 
illustrious in arms, in administration— 
for, curiously enough, the men who served 
him were rather great administrators than 
statesmen—in letters, and in art. In sooth, 
it is a goodly gallery, a gallery full of the 
portraits of strong men, with heads finely 
modelled, and marked by individuality— 
one of the most interesting faces, perhaps, 
being that of La Bruycre, which has, how¬ 
ever, a certain feminine grace, and is vaguely 
suggestive of Shelley. Then besides the men 
there are the women: Charles I.’s gracious 
daughter, who died so suddenly and so 
beloved by all but her effeminate, unworthy 
husband; poor La Valliere, Soeur Louise de 
la Misiricorde, who expiated her love for tho 
king by a so genuine repentance; Mme. de 
Sevigne, queen of letter-writers—and how 
many more! 

But it must not be thought that the illus¬ 
trations to this volume are portraits only. 
Buildings, gaidens, apartments—apartments 
as they were in Louis XIV.’s time, with 
their decorations and furniture; medals, 
articles in daily use, scenes of social life— 
here, for instance, is “ the fashionable doctor 
in his consulting-room,” expounding the 
medical science which Molicro derided so 
savagely; costumes civil and military, 
caricatures often inspired by Dutch and 
Protestant animosity, pictures of historical 
events — all, in fact, that, coming from a 
contemporary source, may throw light on 
the France of the seventeenth century, finds 
a fitting place in these pages. Art thus 
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used becomes an admirably efficient hand¬ 
maid to History. 

And, when every deduction has been made, 
the history of Louis XIV.’s time is most 
worthy of such illustration, and also 
repays it amply. He himself, with all his 
faults, was a man, and notwithstanding 
Thackeray’s caricature, a king. For weal 
or woe he governed his time. No mere 
“clothes-horse and patent digester,” to 
borrow Carlyle’s expression, could do that. 
And the time was a great time, and knew 
itself to be so, and depicted itself gladly— 
thus furnishing, with itself for subject, the 
materials for a most admirable and interest¬ 
ing picture-book. 


AN EDITOR'S GOOD THINGS. 

From Wood Press to Rotary Web: an Editor's 
Retrospect. Charles A. Cooper. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

The editor of the Scotsman has done and 
seen much that was worth recording in 
his fifty years of press life. We have here 
anecdotes of journalists and politicians, 
scraps of secret political history, conversa¬ 
tion of celebrities, some fishing yarns, and a 
mass of amusing and interesting table-talk 
which, though it is naturally of a strongly 
personal character, is written modestly 
enough. The retrospect begins in the 
dark ages of journalism, when newspapers 
were printed on wooden presses and their 
editors were regarded as persons of doubtful 
morality with an undue fondness for strong 
liquor. Nor does the author attempt to 
disguise the fact that newspaper men often 
merited such unflattering opinions. He 
has a story of an editor who on press 
night neglected to send his leading article 
to the office. Messengers were sent to 
find him and inquire the reason. “ They 
found him,” Mr. Cooper tells us, “ with 
a glass of brandy and water before 
him, and newspapers scattered about. 
‘ What do you want ? ’ asked the editor. 
‘ The article for to - morrow.’ 1 Didn’t I 
send it?’ ‘No; at least it has not come to 
the office.’ ‘ Give me the Times' The 
Times was found and handed to him, and 
with unsteady fingers he cut out one of its 
leading articles. This he stuck upon a sheet 
of paper, and taking his pen, wrote at the 
top : ‘ What does the editor of the Times 
mean by this?’ Nothing more. In that 
form and with that introduction it appeared 
next morning as the editor’s leading article. 
After a chapter or two of these early 
journalistic experiences, Mr. Cooper tells us 
something of his friends at the bar, giving 
us an interesting glimpse of Samuel Warren, 
the author of Ten Thousand a Year , one of 
the recorders of Hull, and of various other 
legal worthies well known in their day. A 
remark made to our author by Dearsly, the 
celebrated “ jury practice ” counsel, is worth 
repeating. This gentleman was one of those 
people who cannot resist temptation, and 
who are for ever making good resolutions, 
which they break at the first opportunity. 
Dearsly knew of and deplored his own 
weakness, and on one occasion, when discuss¬ 
ing i* with Mr. Cooper, remarked, “I know 


all you say is true; it is hell or a cell with justice and accuracy the views of men from 
me.” “I never heard,” adds the author, whom we differ. The difficulty is mainly in 
“ that he became a monk.” the distribution of emphasis. You may 

Although these early reminiscences are reproduce your opponent’s opinions without 


interesting and pleasing enough, the more reproducing his emphasis. Dr. Hunt has 
solid interest of the book lies in the author’s faced his task with courage, and much of 
account of his relations with prominent states- it he has executed with judgment and 
men, including Disraeli, John Bright, Lord fairness. His account of the Tractarian 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Gladstone, controversy, and of the publication of the 


Apropos of Gladstone there is a story told Essays and Reviews, is given with care, and 
in this book of Lord Palmerston, which, will be a boon to the busy student. The 
though the author does not give it to us as author claims that he has tried to im itate 
a personal experience, is too good to be the impartiality of Pope Innocent HI., of 
omitted. When Garibaldi came to London, whom it was said that if he had any dis- 
Ministers were troubled as to what they pute to settle he summed up the arguments 
should do to avoid complications arising out on each side with so much force that no one 
of his visit to this country. “Let us get knew till he came to pass judgment what 


him to marry the Duchess of Sutherland,” his decision was to be. We are afraid we 
said Palmerston. “ But,” objected one of cannot concede to Dr. Hunt an impartiality 
the ministers, “ he has a wife already.” quite so celestial as that. The standpoint 
“Oh,” was Palmerston’s reply, “we’ll get on page after page is unflinchingly Anglican; 
Gladstone to explain her away.” Of Mr. ana we are not sure whether the more 
Cooper’s late chief, Alexander Russel, who correct title of the work would not be 
edited the Scotsman for thirty-one years, “ Religious Thought in the Church of 
there are many anecdotes and appreciations, England.” It is mainly a history of 


“ Religious Thought in the 
England.” It is mainly a 


and it is here that the “ retrospect ” becomes Anglican movements, and largely a surn- 
a little tedious; for a hundred closely printed mary of the writings of Anglican theologians, 
pages about even such an eminent editor as We do not quarrel with this, we are 
Russel are apt to pall upon the general grateful for it; we only state our feeling 
reader. Still, we have gathered so much that from the title we expected a broader 
good grain that it is perhaps unfair to cavil survey. With the exception of the Unitarian 
at what may, after all, be intensely interest- position, the treatment of which is un- 
ing to the Scottish reader. The Saxon can expectedly full and exact, the important 
winnow to his liking. developments of thought outside the Church 

In the last few lines which he pens Mr. of England receive a measure of attention 
Cooper tells a story of Lord Young, the which we cannot but describe as fugitive 
Scotch judge of session, which the reader and inadequate. 


can add to his stock of legal stories. 


We looked for a more complete account 


Cooper met Lord Young some years ago of the revival of Roman Catholicism in this 
just as he had driven into town from his country. The chief failure of the author is 
place in the country, and hailed him as in his attempt at realising and reproducing 
follows: “ Hallo! what are you doing here ? the remarkable movements of thought in 
I thought all respectable people were out of the Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
town.” The judge answered, “ Well, have bodies. In his examination of their con- 
you seen anything to make you alter you* tributions to the definition of Christianity 


opinion ? I haven’t! ” 


PROCESSION 


OPINIONS. 


Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Rev. John Hunt, D.D. 
(Gibbings & Co.) 

Mb. Chamberlain once described a well - 


he actually restricts himself to the first half 
of this century, and he takes absolutely no 
note of the overwhelming change in their 
theological standpoint during the last fort)’ 
years. It cannot be contended that Dr. 
Hunt did not intend to include recent 
developments, for he notices and sum¬ 
marises Mr. Balfour’s book of last year 
on The Foundations of Belief. That cannot 
be a satisfactory review of English reli- 


known Radical statesman as a man with a gious thought which almost ignores the 
painstaking intellect. The description is theological movement of the last twenty- 
one that applies with special force to the five years which in one form or another 
author of this work. Dr. Hunt is a man has influenced all the Churches, and 
of amazing assiduity, and has a distinct which has been called “The Return to 
gift in the direction of paraphrasing and Christ.” The sixty years from 1800 have 
epitomising. In a volume of nearly four almost engrossed Dr. Hunt’s attention ; and 
hundred pages he has attempted, with much it would, in our judgment, have been better 
success, to summarise the views of the chief had he reserved the last forty years for 
theological writers in England during the another volume. He weakens the credit we 
present century. The attempt at discussion have willingly given him for his treatment 
is of the slightest. The book is a catalogue of the earlier period by his unequal and 
of movements, a procession of opinions, fragmentaiy notice of the later period. Vie 
The purpose of the author may be guessed are surprised that Dr. Pope, the most 
from his quotation of Goethe’s saying: “I eminent Methodist theologian of the con¬ 
do not judge; I only record.” The work tury, is not mentioned. Some will regard it 
will be of value to those who have neither as incredible that the author makes no allu- 
the opportunity nor the moral courage to sion to Dr. Robert William Dale, whoso 


uly record.” The work tury, is not mentioned. Some will regard it 
those who have neither as incredible that the author makes no allu- 


wade through the literature of controversies work on the Atonement is almost a classic 
of which Dr. Hunt has given us the salient on the subject. We cannot acquit tho 
points. It is never easy to present with author of carelessness in forgetting Prin- 
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cipal Fairbaim, of Oxford, whose Christ and 
Modem Theology is the most considerable 
contribution to theological literature of the 
last twenty years. Dr. Hunt fails also in 
his estimate of the immense influence of 
Frederick W. Robertson on the English 
pulpit of to-day when he dismisses him in a 
little over a page. We suggest to the author 
the wisdom of revising the somewhat curious 
footnote on p. 83, where he says, “ The old 
General Baptists are as a rule Unitarians.” 
We earnestly advise him, in any future 
edition, to lengthen his supplementary 
chapter on “ Omissions,” and either to omit 
altogether or to rewrite on broader lines 
the chapter on the state of religion at the 
beginning of the century, which is the worst 
chapter in the book. 


SPEECH FROM THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD. 

Monologues of the Dead. By G. W. Steevens. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

This is a series of delightful literary exercises 
which have already appeared in the National 
Observer and the New Review, and their 
inception was probably suggested by the 
remembrance—Mr. Steevens is a scholar 
as well as a special correspondent—of the 
rhetorical exercises performed in the schools 
of declamation in Rome. For Mr. Steevens 
takes personages in Greek and Roman 
history, places them in some well-known 
historical position, and sets them solilo¬ 
quising. Thus we have Themistocles dying 
in his Persian exile; Lucullus descanting 
on the pleasures of the table—a far less 
noble and refined Lucullus than he appears 
in Landor’s dialogue; Maecenas criticising the 
Horatian ode beginning “ Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus ” ; the mother of the Gracchi 
meditating upon her slaughtered sons; and 
so forth. One instinctively turns from Mr. 
Steevens’s monologues to Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations, and though the younger 
author does not permit his characters to 
overlap those of Landor—with the single 
exception of Lucullus—a comparison is 
inevitable. For Landor, choosing the more 
dramatic form of dialogue, yet remains 
undramatic ; Landor peeps out in every line. 
Mr. Steevens, though hampered by the 
essentially undramatic monologue form, yet 
contrives to give, at least now and again, 
the impression of dramatic truth. Take, for 
example, the mother of the Gracchi. Her 
sons are dead; but she does not deplore 
their death—“ Sir, I should do shame to the 
bent of all my life if I did ! ” And then of 
the household accounts: 

“ Two jars of olive oil broken yesterday ? 
By whom ? Very well; then Chiron must he 
flogged. You had better bring up some more 
from the store-room; I never Bke to run short 
of oil. Tell Philo to he sure and remember 
to flog Chiron some time this afternoon.” 

There is a Roman matron for you ; and if 
this is not the real Cornelia, it is certainly 
the Roman ideal. 

Of Xanthippe we know little but that she 
was the wife of Socrates and aimed—as Dr. 
Pangloss has it—the contents of a tea-pot at 
his erudite head. Mr. Steevens, in the most 
amusing of these monologues, has recon¬ 
stituted Xan t h ippe. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A BOOK 
COLLECTOR. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER. 

Mr. Gladstone has been so good as to give 
us permission to publish the following 
letter which he has recently addressed to 
Mr. Quaritch. Those who are curious to 
see the calligraphy of this interesting 
document, which is written in a firm and 
bold hand, with hardly a correction, will 
find it reproduced in facsimile in Part VIII. 
of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s Contributions 
Towards a Dictionary of English Book 
Collections, published this week. 

“Hawarden: Sept. 9, 1896. 

“ Dear Mr. Quaritch, —The regiment of 
book collectors stands in no need of 
recruits; and, even if its ranks were thin, 
I doubt if I am qualified to enlist. I have 
in my time been a purchaser to the extent 
of about thirty-five thousand volumes, and 
I might therefore abide a quantitative test; 
but, as I fear, no other. A book collector 
ought, as I conceive, to possess the fol¬ 
lowing six qualifications: appetite, leisure, 
wealth, knowledge, discrimination, and per¬ 
severance. Of these I have only had two, 
the first and the last, and these are not the 
most important. Restricted visual power 
now imposes upon me a serious amount of 
disability; and, speaking generally, I have 
retired from the list of purchasers. I am 
gradually transferring the bulk of my 
library to the Institution of St. Deiniol’s at 
this place, which I hope to succeed in 
founding; but I retain certain branches for 
use, and a few of what are to me treasures, 
though you would, I apprehend, refuse to 
most of them a place on your shelves. 

“ The oldest book I have, that is 
to say the one longest in my possession, 
was presented to me personally by Mrs. 
Hannah More. It is a copy of her Sacred 
Dramas, printed and given to me in 1815, 
eighty-one years ago; and was accompanied 
with a pretty introductory sentence, of 
which I remember only the first words. 
They were these: ‘As you have just come 
into this world, and I am just going out of 
it, allow me,’ and so forth. 

“My purchases commenced a few years 
after that time, and I have a variety of 
books acquired at Eton. Among them is a 
copy of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
in quarto, presented to me by his son 
Arthur, the subject of ‘ In Memoriam,’ and 
at that period my dearest friend. 

“Book-buyers of the present day have 
immense advantages in the extended acces¬ 
sibility and cheapness of books which, 
whether in the ancient or modem languages, 
ought to be considered classical. I have a 
copy of the Spectator in eight volumes, 8vo., 
which cost me four pounds; and I hold 
Scott’s Poems in the small volumes at a 


somewhat larger price. These were both 
bought in ‘the twenties.’ The enormous 
development of the second-hand book 
trade, and the public spirit of many 
publishers, have also been greatly in favour 
of book-buyers. In one respect only they 
have lost ground, and that is in regard to 
bookbinding. It is (as a general rule; I am 
not complaining in my own case) much dearer 
than it was 70 and 80 years back, and, not¬ 
withstanding abolitions of duty and enlarged 
use of machinery, it is generally worso in that 
vitally important particular, the easy open¬ 
ing of a book. Our case contrasts very 
unfavourably with cases such as those of 
France and Italy. (Yet, as I know, good 
plain binding can still be had at reasonable 
prices.) I showed lately to a friend my 
copy of the original octavo edition of Scott’s 
earlier novels (down to Quentin Durward) 
in half morocco, with gilt tops. He priced 
the binding for to-day at four shillings (I 
think rather too high), but (when at Oxford) 
the binder charged me two. 

“As quantity has been my strongest point, 
I may without offence refer to it in com¬ 
parison with quality. An able and learned 
person of our day bought for his own use 
twenty thousand volumes. They were ex¬ 
amined and valued for sale (which never 
came off) in London, and it was predicted 
that he would nett from them eight 
thousand pounds, or a little over two 
shillings a volume. Nearly at the same 
time a library of Somewhat over half the 
quantity, but rich in rarities, brought (not 
at auction) about six pounds a volume. 

“Though, as I have said, a beggarly 
collector, I have had a few specialties. 
One I will mention. I accumulated more 
than thirty distinct rifacimenti of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Many of these had 
prefaces which commonly ran to this effect: 

‘ The Prayer Book is excellent. But it has 
some blemishes. Let them be removed, and 
it will find universal acceptance. Accord¬ 
ingly I have performed this operation; and 
I now give the Reformed Prayer Book to 
the world.’ But I have never obtained, 
and have never seen, a second edition of any 
one of these productions. I greatly doubt 
whether they have usually paid their 
printer’s bills. 

“ Book-collecting may have its quirks and 
eccentricities. But on the whole it is a 
vitalising element in a society honeycombed 
by several sources of corruption. My 
apology for the poor part I have played 
in it is that it could only have the odds 
and ends, the dregs and leavings, of my 
time. And accordingly I am aware that 
the report 'which I send you is a very 
meagre one. To mend it a little, I give 
to this pursuit in all its walks, from the 
highest (with which you are of all men the 
niost conversant) downwards, my heartiest 
good wishes. And that I may not be un¬ 
grateful I will apprise you that I still 
preserve among my most select possessions 
the beautiful copy on vellum of the 
Lyttelton-Gladstone translations which you 
were so good as to present to me. 

“ I remain, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“W. E. Gladstone, 

“B. Quaritch, Esq.” 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Make Believe. By H. D. Lowry. (John 
Lane.)—In Mr. Lane’s list of publications 
wo seo that he wisely describes the juvenile 
section as “ books for and about children.” 
Mr. Lowry’s little volume is emphatically in 
tho latter class; it is about children rather 
than for them, by reason of the melancholy 
that broods over it. To all men and a few 
women (but women are less impatient of 
nature’s processes) who have loved a child, 
a timo comes when the thought that this 
little one is to grow out of the childish state 
of spontaneity and dewy freshness into one 
of conventions and policies and insincerities 
and compromises is bitter sadness. Mr. 
Lowry, it seems to us, was in such a mood 
when he wrote much of this book. Again 
and again occur dark hints of tho less glad 
future in store for Doris, his child friend ; 
and throughout there is a note of wistfulness, 
easily understandable by persons of Mr. 
Lowry’s temperament, but a little wearisome 
in print. Possibly one does not wish to 
find it in a book at all, Doris is the child 
of an artist in a Western fishing village 
(and child, artist, and village are, we fancy, 
easily to be recognised in certain quarters); 
and Mr. Lowrv, who describes himself as 
tho Visitor, and sho become companions in 
talks and walks and enterprises. Some¬ 
times Doris tells him a story, sometimes he 
tells her one, sometimes he sings a song; 
but whatever it is, there, underlying it all, 
and ever ready to declare itself, is the 
eternal note of sadness. For a picture of 
a child’s nature Make Believe seems to 
us to be a little lacking in gaiety, in irrespon¬ 
sible laughter, and a little too sentimental. 
There is just a suspicion that Doris was 
unnaturally depressed by her friend the 
Visitor. But there are beautiful passages 
in the book, Mr. Charles Robinson’s draw¬ 
ings are not in the least satisfying. They 
are often trivial in idea and niggling in 
execution, and we do not think that they 
“ illustrate ” the book. Mr. Robinson 
seems to have come to his task with too 
little seriousness of purpose. The grotesque 
on p. 144 and the frontispiece are, how¬ 
ever, very pleasing. 

* * # 

Four Children in Prose and Verse. By 
W. Trego Webb. (Macmillans.) We are 
afraid that Mr. William Canton is respon¬ 
sible for this little volumo. The scheme of 
IV. V.: Her Book seemed so simple that it is 
not surprising if otherparents have attempted 
a similar work in praise of their own little 
prodigies. Mr. W. Trego Webb has 
certainly followed the plan of Mr. Canton’s 
book very closely, only that whereas Mr. 
Canton gave us but one child, and that a 
very winsome and exquisite little creature, 
Mr. Webb deals out ample measure and 
gives us four. Quantity, however, does not 
compensate for qualitv, and we much prefer 
Mr. Canton’s “ W. V.” With Mr. Webb’s 
desire to enlist the affection of readers for 
his children we can readily sympathise, but 
at tho samo timo we rather regret this publi¬ 
cation. Because one has four children one 
should not publish prose and verse about 


them, unless the prose and tho verse are 
informed by something more interesting to 
strangers than mere paternal love. Mr. 
Webb’s book should bo a charming gift to 
his own and his children’s friends. It means 
very little to us. 

* * * 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By 
Walter Crane. The “ Ex-Libris Series.” 
(Bell & Sons.)—It may at first puzzle the 
student of black and white to decide pre¬ 
cisely where the boundary line is drawn 
between tho tract covered by Mr. Pennell in 
his “ Ex-Libris ” work on Book Illustration 
and this volume of Mr. Crane’s in the same 
series, on Decorative Illustration. Often, 
indeed, they seem to be on common ground; 
but on the principle that too much of a 
good thing is not possible, the reader will 
forbear to complain. Mr. Pennell’s view 
comprised all worthy artists who make 
pictures for books; Mr. Crane observes 
only thoso who are also decorative — that 
is the broad distinction. It is also largely 
a matter of costume: Mr. Crane’s artists 
eschew contemporary attire; Mr. Pennell’s 
are forced to depict it. A better classifica- 
tion of the two books would have been 
“ Realism in Book Illustration ” for Mr. 
Pennell, and “ Idealism ” for Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Crane has had a delightful task, and 
he has acquitted himself surprisingly well. 
We always considered him a fine artist, but 
were in doubt as to his critical ability. We 
are in doubt no longer, for though the 
space at his disposal has not permitted 
him to elaborate his judgments of the 
draughtsmen under notice, yet the few 
words ho is able to say upon each are in 
the main sound and discriminating, and 
testify to singular catholicity. We had not 
thought to find Mr. Crane so comprehensive. 
He embraces all, from fifteenth century 
illuminators to Mr. Will. H. Bradley. The 
book is a storehouse of good drawing. In 
the passage concerning the work of his 
friend, the late William Morris, Mr, Crane 
is at his best as a writer; but throughout 
his stylo is lucid and direct. The book has 
a good index. 

• # # 

Kemble's Coons. (John Lane.)—When, 
the other day, the news came from America 
that Mr. E. W. Kemble was dead, those 
readers of the American periodicals who 
knew the black and white work of this 
graceful and roguish artist—(“ black ” and 
“white” in two senses)—felt a very real 
loss. Mr. Kemble wns alone as a de¬ 
lineator of negroes. He knew Virginia as 
well as Mr. Phil May knows London. His 
native drollery was persistent, and he was 
always an artist. The sunny, humorous 
side of plantation life is at its best in his 
pages. In Kemble’s Coons we have a collec¬ 
tion of studies of negro children and babies, 
and a quainter, merrier little company was 
never gathered together. Some are in line 
and some in wash, and those in line are, 
we think, the better. The truant who says, 
“ I’se jes tired ob education, dat’s what 
I is”; “ Ebenezer ” ; the coquette who 
cries, “ Go ’way from me, chile—I’se got 
blue blood ” ; “ The Interrupted Feast ” ; 


“Temptation”; “Maternal Cares”; “Rose¬ 
mary ” ; and the languid coon who lies in a 
chair with his feet up, asking “ Ain’ dis 
jes’ like quality! ”—these are incomparable. 

But best we like the tattered dancer who 
declares: “Yer skirt-dancers ain’ in it wif 
dis chile.” 

* * * 

The Savoy. (Leonard 8mithers.)—To the 
last number of The Savoy, which is entirely 
written by Mr. Arthur Symons, and illus¬ 
trated (if that is the word) by Mr. Beardsley, 
the editor appends a literary causerie by 
way of epilogue. In this he reviews the 
life of his magazine, from its birth a year 
ago to its present cessation “upon the 
midnight with no pain.” Mir. Symons 
claims to have carried out, in the main, 
his initial programme, although certain 
obstacles, such as the refusal of Messrs. 
Smith & Co. to place The Savoy on their 
bookstalls, were disheartening. In future 
Mr. Arthur Symons will be associated with 
a periodical which will make no attempt to 
be popular, and will appear in a leisurely 
manner twice a year. Looking back on 
The Savoy, we cannot consider it a very 
remarkable literary or artistic feat. From 
avowed decadents, however, one must not 
expect much that is vital. The Savoy has 
given its readers some sound criticism— Mr. 
Yeats, wo remember, wrote finely of Blake 
—but it has done little constructively. The 
ideal of beauty set up by the editor for 
worship was a little over-weary from the first. 

Mr. Beardsley never, we think, has been at 
his best in The Savoy. The texture of the 
paper was out of sympathy with his delicate 
line, and his hand has lost much of its 
grace. In this the last number he is now 
and then hideous—nothing less. There is 
no reason why Mr. Beardsley should not 
make such a drawing as that entitled i 
“ Erda ” if he likes; but there is every 
reason why the editor of a magazine 
avowedly artistic should decline to publish | 
it. 

• * # 

I 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. I 
New Series. Vol. X. (Longmans.)— 1 

We hold that the transactions of leaned 
societies are most valuable when they J 
are devoted to raw material: to the repro¬ 
duction of documents, that is to say', or to 
the monographs of specialists. These are 
generally unremunerative, and often find it 
difficult to obtain publication at all in any i 
other fashion. The application of this rule 
would have excluded from this volume such 
papers as Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s presi¬ 
dential address on “Aristotle’s Politics,” Mr. 
Malden’s “Shakespeare asan Historian,” and 
even Mr. Beazley’s learned account of “Early 
Christian Geography.” Interesting and well- ; 
written as these are, they might have found 
a ready entrance into one or other of the 
magazines. They are not so much contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge as summaries, more or le*» 
critical, of knowledge already acquired. ' 
the other hand, Mr. Arthur Hughes, in bis 
paper on “The Parliament of Lincoln, Idle." 
has thrown some new light on the com¬ 
peting jurisdictions of the Chancery and tie 
Exchequer in the fourteenth century, wlhe 
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Mr. S. H. D. Holton has provided a very 
careful and elaborate study of Richard II., 
and of the available sources for a history of 
his reign. It is interesting to find him 
coining to the conclusion that perhaps 
Shakespeare’s Ri'chard II. “presents the 
enigmatical character of tho king more 
realistically than any other account.” We 
understand that it is proposed to amal¬ 
gamate the Royal Historical Society with 
the Camden Society, and we trust that the 
change will open a new career of usefulness 
for the members of both bodies. 

* • # 

The Red Deer. The “Fur and Feather” 
Series. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
(Longmans.)—English sport has gathered 
around itself a literature of such dimensions 
that, by a natural process of devolution, it is 
now requisite that each detail of every branch 
of sport should have a separate work devoted 
to it exclusively. The “Fur and Feather” 
series is designed to present, in a compact 
form, comprehensive monographs on every 
English animal which can come under tho 
heading of Game. Each subject is treated 
from three points of view, and in its relations 
to natural history, sport, and the table, 
is separately discussed by acknowledged 
experts on such matters. Information on 
these points has, of course, always been 
obtainable from various sources, but hereto¬ 
fore it has not been collected under one 
heading, and the editor claims that by 
means of these little volumes sportsmen 
will be enabled to obtain all the knowledge 
they require without having to wade through 
large works of reference. In the present 
volume the Rev. H. A. Macpherson deals 
with the natural history section, which 
includes descriptions of the red doer’s home 
and the red deer’s life; and Cameron of 
Lochiel and Viscount Ebrington are re¬ 
spectively responsible for articles which are 
nominally on deer-stalking and stag-hunting, 
but which embrace disquisitions on the 
management of deer-forests and the up¬ 
keep of the hunt pack. The cookery of 
venison is described in much detail, with 
special reference to ancient recipes, by Mr. 
A. I. Shand. Each of these authors is an 
accepted master of his subject, and in these 
papers the knowledge of the expert is 
supplemented by a force of expression and a 
clearness of exposition that leave nothing 
to be desired. The work has evidently been 
a labour of love to all these writers, and the 
result is that the book glows with an honest 
enthusiasm that renders it delightful reading. 
A feature of the volume is the illustrations 
by Messrs. Thorbum and Charlton, which 
are admirably realised and adequately re¬ 
produced. 

# * * 

A Cycle of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.)— 
A Chinese cycle is sixty years, and during 
three-fourths of the last one Dr. Martin has 
dwelt in the Flowery Land, engaged upon 
the work of an American mission. But his 
interest was by no means restricted to the 
progress of the religious society with which 


he was associated. He has been a close Women who Win. (Nelson & Sons.)—Mr. 
observer of political events, and played a W. M. Thayer has made a very interesting 
part in the negotiation of the treaties which choice of types for his collection of feminino 
led to the opening of Pekin to the foreigner, exemplars— Women who Win. As author, 
Upon tho diplomatic history of the period he gives us Mrs. Stowe; as teacher and 
ho has, accordingly, a good deal to say, writer, Margaret Fuller; as story-teller, 
and he says it with all possible plainness, Miss Alcott; as reformer, Miss Willard ; 
sparing none. But it is rather for the as woman’s champion, not Mmo. Sarah 
insight it affords us into the peculiarities Grand, but Lucy Stone Blackwell; as 
of this unique race—of its manners, modes stateswoman, Queen Victoria ; as self-made 
of thought, prejudices, and potentialities— scholar, Frances Power Cobbe; as orator, 
that we welcome Dr. Martin’s book. It Mary Ashton Livermore. Having chosen 
may be doubted whether any previous and labelled his type, Mr. Thayer’s method 
writer upon the subject has come better is to supply a brief biographical sketch, 
equipped to his task, or has been more which he does with a familiar touch, in 
successful in carrying it through. He is which all points of moral excellence aro 
keenly observant, and has been a dili- insisted upon very emphatically. Tho book 
gent scholar; he is possessed of a sound is destined for the hands of the young girl 
judgment, and, by an almost inevitable who wishes to bo useful in tho world. Mr. 
consequence, of an ever-present sense of Thayer’s recipes are sound enough as far ns 
humour; his pages, therefore, are strewn they go, but a little more allowance for tho 
with illuminntivo anecdote: and if his operation of personal genius should perhaps 
breezy journalistic style stands little upon be made. 

ceremony, whether with words or with ♦ • # 

syntax, it is, notwithstanding, tolerably 

effective. The volume contains an im- Sketch-Book of the North. By GeorgO 
mense number of illustrations, for the most Eyre-Todd. (Mormon Brothers.)—Mr. Eyre- 
part by native artists; a serviceable index; r p 0( } ( i j 6 a man 0 f feeling. Hero and thero 
and a map. a p jnr f 1L ll 8 from his pen in admiration of liis 

# * • own pathos, and once he is backsliding 

enough to make an allusion to the light 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated by that never was. Still, we have read all 
C. H. Bennett. (Gibbings & Co.)—In re- his essa y 8 with pleasure. He has studied 
printing The Pilgrim's Progress with the peasant life of Scotland, and tho life of 
Charles Kingsley’s introduction and the re- tho moorlands and the woods, with shrewd 
markable drawings of Charles H. Bennett sympathy; and almost every page of his 
Messrs. Gibbings & Co. have done well, handsome volume reveals him a master of 
Certainly in Bennett Bunyan found his ^he dainty craft of words. One finds one’s 
illustrator as unmistakably as author ever impressions of Scotland agreeably revived in 
did. The heads of Ignorance, Knowledge, reading his sketches. Perhaps, indeed, it 
Mistrust, Help, Wordly Wiseman, Discretion, would not be too much to say that an 
The Lust of tho Flesh, Pride (to name no Englishman desiring an mtimato knowledge 
others) are the best commentary that the of Scotland and its people would gain it 
immortal text can have. Sometimes Bennett more readily by reading Mr. Eyre-Todd’s 
is terrible; sometimes he has tho tenderest b°°k than he would by becoming a student 
grace; always he is a master. After of the Kailyard Academy. Tnis we can 
reading this book, no other illustrated sa y without prejudice, for the Scotch 
edition of Bunyan seems possible. novelists and Mr. Eyre-Todd are charged 

with different ambitions. The pictures in 

* * * the Sketch-Book aro by Mr. A. S. Boyd, 

Mr. A. Munro, Mr. S. Reid, and Mr. 

The Nude in Art (H. S. Nichols & Co.)— Harrington Mann; but they have not been 
A book that is heralded by circulars and W ell reproduced, 
an exhibition of its contents in a West-end 

gallery should be good beyond the ordinary. * * * 

Feeling this, we opened The Nude in Art 

with more than usual interest. It is, how- Our Seven Homes. By the late Mrs. 
ever, a work of no particular merit; tho Rundle Charles. (Murray.)—These auto¬ 
plates from which the impressions are biographical notes contain little of in- 
taken seem in many cases to be unduly terest to the reader who knows nothing of 
worn; and the remarques which have been their author or her books ; but to those 
added are of little value. The Nude in Art who have found help and entertainment in 
consists of some forty-five photogravures The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan and The 
after more or less important painters, to Chronicles of the Schonberg- Cotta Family, 
which is prefixed an introduction by Mr. and the many others of the late Mrs. 
Clarence Lansing, who is, it seems to us, Charles’s numerous works, the pages of 
a little over zealous in his effort to prove Our Seven Homes will appeal with some 
that there is no necessary alliance between force. Her life, however, was so unevent- 
nakedness and shame. Qui s'excuse, s'accuse, ful and sheltered from first to last that 
A few of the pictures have real artistic worth, these reminiscences are of little independent 
but the sole merit of others is that the artist’s value, except in the glimpses they give of 
models have dispensed with clothing. Among child life. Mrs. Charles tells many of her 
the painters is Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. childish experiences, which add to our storo 
(here given without title or mention of of knowledge concerning the juvenile mind, 
his Presidency), Bouguereau, Makart, and The book is illustrated with three photo* 
Falero. gravure portraits. 
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MR. BENSON’S NEW POEMS. 

Lord Vyet, mid Other Poems. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson, of Eton College. 
(John Lane.) 

Mr. Benson’s new poems can be read at a 
sitting, and they will be. The reader who 
is attracted to them at all will not pause 
till he comes to the end of the seventy 
pages. Such was our own experience ; and 
that is the first thing to sny of these poems, 
the impression of which strengthens as the 
reading goes on. It is something to be able 
to read, and to read with genuine respect 
for the author, a volume of verses; but it is 
a better test of their poetical quality if, after 
shutting the book, we are able to remember 
them. How does Mr. Benson’s verse stand 
the test? We give our own experience only 
when we say that the substance of what 
Mr. Benson says remains with the memory, 
and has come to stay ; and if we have more 
difficulty in recalling his words than we have 
in recalling his thoughts—that is only saying 
that Mr. Benson is not one of those few 
master poets whose thought and speech 
are so fused by passion that the critic is not 
able to distinguish between the one and the 
other. What Rossetti said of the ideal 
woman— 

“ Whose speech Truth knows not from her 
thought, 

Nor Love her body from her soul ”— 

that is exactly what one has to say of the 
Muse. In other words, we must consider that 
Mr. Benson is a poet in whom the thought 
outdoes the expression — which is vastly 
better, when you think of it, than being, 
with Tom Moore and the rest, a poet with 
whom the “ ornament outstrips the sense.” 

Mr. Benson’s personality, and personality 
is the salt of a poet, is revealed in all the 
impressive poems in which he faces the 
mystery of suffering. The day is not 
“empty” that has in it a single pang of 
woman or man or beast; and he is no “ idle ” 
singer who looks facts fairly in the face. 
Coming, one might say, from the heart of 
the Church of England, the son of its 
late Archbishop, Mr. Benson has, however, 
none of the complacency with which many 
clerical eyes have been able to look out into 
the face of nature and at the estate of man. 
We quote as a specimen poem of pity that 
entitled “Live-Bait”: 

“ The weir was fragrant, with the scent 
Of falling streams and trailing weeds; 

The careful angler leaned intent, 

And cast his net beyond the reeds: 

Throe silvery dace imprisoned there 
Were dragged all gasping to the air. 

“ One from the dripping net he took, 

And squeezed his tender body hard. 

And pierced him with his cruel hook 
That all his limber mouth was marred: 
Then cast him where the stream gushed out 
To be a bait for Master Trout. 

“ So all that golden afternoon 

Ho strove and swam—now dangled high, 
Now plunged afresh : and oh, so soon 
As he hath gained his liberty, 

Must swing and flicker, sorely spent 
Within the dazzling firmament. 


“ At evensong he sobbed and died. 

I know not! but did God forget 
That day upon the water side ? 

Or cast him sternly in the net ? 

Oh broken dreams, oh cruel lot! 

Would I could think that God forgot! ” 

The same note is struck elsewhere in the 
volume; and one deeper yet, perhaps, in 
such poems as “ The Artist in Church,” and 
the beautiful and affecting “ In Eton 
Churchyard,” with its closing lines of 
candour: 

“ Tho’ tho host that none can number 
Greet upon the joyful shore, 

I should be content to slumber 
Evermore.” 

Yet the brooding soul of tho poet is 

“More to itself than thirty thousand stars ”— 

a line, by the way, that ought not to be 
severed from its solemn, and even haunting, 
context in tho remarkable set of sonnets 
on “ Self.” 


In the house of Dr. E. L. Trudeau, at 
Saranac Lake, in the Adirondack Mountains, 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived, and wrote, 
during parts of 1887 and 1888. His last 
present to his beloved physician was a 
vellum - backed set of his works—fifteen 
volumes at that date—in each of which he 
wrote an impromptu inscription, all in his 
own dainty doggerel. In A Child's Garden 
of Verses the lines run : 

“ To win your lady (if, alas ! it may be) 

Let’s couple this one with the name of baby. 1 ’ 

The many grown - up readers who know 
Stevenson by Treasure Island should know 
also that he hardly addressed the book to 
Age, for he writes on the blank page at 
the beginning of Dr. Trudeau’s copy: 

“ I could not choose a patron for each one, 
But this, perhaps, is chiefly for your son.’’ 

In the same department, he himself gave 
Kidnapped the preference: 


The Chase. By William Somerville. Ulus- 
tra' ions by Hugh Thomson. (George 
Redway.) 

Holy Christmas. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 

After two hundred years The Chase has 
been illustrated, and by Mr. Hugh Thom¬ 
son. Somerville was a sportsman—so much 
of a sportsman that he might have thought 
his illustrator an almost too pretty person 
for the task of picturing the undoing of 
the quarry. The poet himself has done the 
hare in black, and is there room for the 
white ? 

“ See, how black she looks! 

The sweat that clogs th’ obstructed pores scarce 
leave 

A languid scent: . . . 

Till round enclosed 

By all the greedy pack, with infant screams 
She yields her breath.” 


“ Here is the one sound page of all my writing. 
The one I’m proud of and that I delight in." 

Of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde he says: 

“ Trudeau was all the winter at my side, 

I never spied the nose of Dr. Hyde.” 

The Memoir of Fleming Jenkin, too, 
contains the allusion to the place of its 
composition : 

“ The preface mighty happy to get back 
To its inclement birthplace, Saranac.” 

Of the Dynamiter he says: 

“ As both my wife and I composed the thing. 
Let’s place it under Mrs. Trudeau’s wing." 

Other members of the family are com¬ 
memorated in the pages of Memories and 
Portraits: 

“ Greeting to all your household, small and big. 
In this one instance not forgetting—Nig 


It is a precedent for Mr. Hugh Thomson 
that Somerville himself goes to the nursery 
for a description of the hare’s dying cry. 
For there is just a reminiscence of Mi'ss 
Kate Greenaway in Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
drawing, even when he is in at the death. 

A collection of poems about the Nativity 
fills the volume called Holy Christmas , and 
there are decorations and illustrations all to 
match. Heber, Bonar, Dr. Watts, the 
Rev. Edward Thring, and Aubrey de Vere 
are the verse-makers of the \ery pretty 
volume. 


and of Virginibus Puerisque : 

“ I have no art to please a lady’s mind. 

Here’s the least acid spot. 

Miss Trudeau, of the lot. 

If you’d just try this volume, ’twould be 

kin d ! ” 

Equally conciliatory, apologetic almost, is 
the legend on The Merry Men : 

“ If just to read the tale you would be able, 

I would not bother to make out the fable.” 

Apologetic also is the couplet in Underwood* : 

“ Some day or other (’tis a general curse) 

The wisest author stumbles into verse.” 


POETS’ CORNER. 

Last week we gave some delightful doggerel 
from Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson ■— full 
of fun, full of fancy, full of good 
humour; such doggerel as only a poet could 
produce. For doggerel in poetry may be 
compared with a slight sketch among works 
of art. Tho sense of mastery in either case 
has to be there. Let Mr. Stevenson, then, 
redeem the word from some of its dull 
reproach. To this end we supplement the 
Nerli nonsense-verses of last week with some 
other remembered rhymes of his; some of 
them of the slightest, and none, of course, 
destined by him for serious inclusion among 
his published works. 


Then there is the volume of Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books: 

“ My other works are of a slighter kind : 
Here is the party to improve your mind.” 

Of Prince Otto it is written : 

“ This is my only love-tale, this Prince Otto. 
Which some folks like to read and others 
not to.” 

Most happy of all his doggerel, however, is 
that which distinguished Dr. Trudeau’s copy 
of the 'Travels with a Donkey : 

It blew, it rained, it thawed, it snowed, it 
thundered— 

Which was the Donkey ? I have often 
wondered.” 
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FICTION. 


An Erring Pilgrimage. By Noel Ainslie. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

W E understand that An Erring Pil¬ 
grimage is Noel Ainslie’s first book ; 
and there is so much that is good in it 
that the fact is worth noting. Why 
precisely this particular title has been 
chosen we do not quite comprehend, 
since there is no “ pilgrimage,” erring 
or otherwise. But the story is cleverly 
written, and the characters are interesting 
and well conceived. Noel Ainslie is, we 
believe, a woman. Her conception of the 
character of Veronica Brooke required a 
woman’s sympathy. It was a bold thing 
to depict a pure girl like Veronica, first in¬ 
sulted by a big animal of a man liko Bob 
Hayley, and then discovering that the 
“ insult ” had really revealed her own sex 
to her, and passively welcoming a repetition 
of it. The situation is a delicate one, but 
the authoress brings it off with consummate 
skill. The other characters, too—Jim 
Marchmont, who falls in love with a married 
woman who is willing to have a cavalier, 
hut is secretly in love with her husband; 
Dolly Lorraine, the free-and-easy, good- 
hearted music hall singer, and Beaumont, her 
adorer; and the rather aggressively vulgar 
“society” folk—are drawn with great dex¬ 
terity, and their story is told with plenty of 
“go.” The weakest part of the book is its 
ending, but the freshness and originality 
with which the incidents are treated are 
sufficient to sustain the reader’s interest 
throughout. Altogether it is a clever story, 
told in a lively manner, and one which is 
full of promise. 


A Book of Bargains. By Vincent O’Sullivan. 

(Leonard Smithers.) 

The merit of A Book of Bargains consists 
more in a careful avoidance of the com¬ 
monplace, and in a diligent pursuit of 
striking forms of expression, than in any 
very spontaneous originality. Mr. Vincent 
O’Sullivan aims at vividness rather than 
subtlety; his portraiture and his style are 
unfinished ; and his sentences lack that 
continuity and interdependence which are 
essential to pleasant reading. But he has 
a clear icloa of the powers and limitations of 
the short story ; he never forgets that the 
minute analysis of sentiment and emotion is 
the proper function of science, and not of art. 
The plots of these stories are slight, and, 
with one or two exceptions, familiar. One 
of the best and least pretentious, “ Original 
Sin,” is a really clever study of the motives 
which induce men, ordinarily sane, to commit 
unprofitable crimes. Alphonse D’Aubert is 
tortured by an inexplicable desire to destroy 
the child of his friend and benefactor. For 
a time he struggles with his madness, goes 
abroad, seeks diversion in dissipation; but 
finally, impelled by an uncontrollable pas¬ 
sion, returns to claim his victim. The 
idea is gruesome, but is developed with 
skill. “When I was Dead” is worth a 
hundred tragedies of the boulevard type, 
and is the only one of Mr. O’Sullivan’s 


“ bargains ” which he has wrapped in that 
atmosphere of indefiniteness and obscurity 
which is essential to the successful treat¬ 
ment of the preternatural. Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
knowledge of human nature is, perhaps, a 
little too extensive to be reully profound. 
He has carefully observed the superficial 
aspects of the life of great cities, but, in 
spite of a very evident claim to inspiration 
put forward on every page, he has penetrated 
little beneath the surface; and the instruments 
of the criminologist seem wholly out of place 
in his hands. He has not the ingenuity to 
construct an original plot; and the air of 
unreality with which he purposely invests his 
characters deprives him of his only apology 
for their ugliness. His mannerisms have an 
exotic air, occasionally reminding us very 
forcibly of Mr. Kipling. Mr. O’Sullivan 
should remember that Mr. Kipling is success¬ 
ful in spite of his mannerisms, and not 
because of them. 


The Changeling of Brandlesome. By Roma 
White. (Innes.) 

The Changeling of Brandlesome is a pleasant 
little tale of the Stuart period, when people 
were Puritans and abused Lord Strafford. 
But the book has little to do with the 
stonily history of those times. The action 
takes place in Lancashire, and it deals with 
the fortunes of a foundling child Roger, 
who is discovered one morning in the 
Brandlesome pig-sty, and duly adopted by 
the kindly master and mistress of the house. 
Roger grows up without knowing his 
parents, while the rustics settle it in their 
own minds that he is a “feeory,” and the 
son of perhaps the most improbable and 
unconvincing old witch in fiction, Nut-Nan 
by name. He falls iu love with a young 
lady named Christabel, and how he wins 
her the reader must find out for himself. 
We will not spoil his pleasure in reading 
a rather pretty little story by telling him 
too much. The book is nicely written in 
a style not too archaic. It is commendably 
free from the “ thee’s ” and “ thou’s,” 
without which modem writers of historical 
romances are apt to conceive their stories 
shorn of their chief beauty. The Changeling 
of Brandlesome is not a great book in any 
sense. It is not evon a book of the calibre 
of, for example, Under the Red Rohe or 
The Man in Black ; but it may be classed 
with such stories as The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler, which are easy and pleasant to 
read, make no great calls upon the intellect 
of the reader, and may be relied upon to 
while away an idle hour agreeably. 


character of Melville, alternately flattered 
by his boundless vanity, seduced by his 
passions, and tortured by the intense but 
fleeting remorse of a shallow nature, is skil¬ 
fully and consistently drawn; and the farcical 
complications which result from his deceit 
are ingeniously contrived, although they 
seem a little out of harmony with the solemn 
and didactic tone of the conclusion. Mr. 
Adcock’s dialogue is weak, but his descriptive 
writing is excellent, and his analysis of the 
struggles of Dorothy’s prim and puritanical 
father against his thirst for vengeance on his 
daughter’s betrayer is forcible. 


The Sign of the Spider. By Bertram Mitford. 

(Methuen.) 

Mr. Bertram Miteord has accomplished 
a difficult task. He has pictured a 
scoundrel as black as he can bo 
painted, yet, for all that, he enlists 
the interest, if not the sympathy, of the 
reader for him. Lawrence Stanning- 
hame is unscrupulous, hardened, merce¬ 
nary ; with nothing but his courage to 
recommend him. His one object in life 
is to make money and to make money 
quickly. In the eternal fitness of things 
he drifts to Johannesburg. Here he loses 
all he has to lose, and, forgetting a shrewish 
wife at home, fails in love with a girl who 
ought to be his good angel. But even she 
is not strong enough to save him from 
crime at the bidding of Mammon. With 
relentless logic the author drives his hero 
from bad to worse. With another des¬ 
perado, worse than himself, he starts off 
slave-raiding in the dark places of Central 
Africa. He returns with riches; but he 
does not marry the heroine and live happy 
ever afterwards. He comes back to find 
her married. So he, too, without a shadow 
of remorse for his crimes, settles down into 
respectability. Mr. Mitford has, therefore, 
outraged all the conventionalities of fiction, 
and, despite his pessimism, has given us 
a convincing, tangible character. The 
merit of the story is, however, not alone in 
character drawing. The author knows how 
to tell a stirring tale of adventure and of 
the clash of arms. As an exciting tale of 
breathless adventures, and as a bold, clever 
portrait of a ruthless adventurer, The Sign 
of the Spider is well worth reading. The 
illustrations are good. 


A Capful o' Nails. By David Christie 
Murray. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Beyond Atonement. By A. St. John Adcock. 

(Bellairs & Co.) 

Beyond Atonement is a story of a clever 
but impecunious and improvident young 
barrister, up to his neck in debt, and 
with an utter inability to speak the truth 
when his interests and ambitions are 
concerned. He makes love to the wife 
of his friend and benefactor, and beggars 
the erring woman who loves him, while 
he is in the act of planning an elope¬ 
ment with Dorothy Ford, the pretty and 
innocent daughter of a City clerk, whose 
acquaintance he has made by accident. The 


We have a reminiscence of Mr. Christie 
Murray, some years back, as the narrator of 
two or three charming idylls of country life, 
conceived in a vein both humorous and 
dainty. Since then he has experimented, 
with more or less success, in various manners 
of fiction; and if his ambitions are not 

E itched quite so high as they once were, he 
as at least retained all his old power of 
telling a good story. In A Capful o' Nails he 
has exploited the new-found interest in 
agitations and strikes and all that concerns 
the so-called labour movement. John Salter 
is a nailmaker, of some brains and some 
education, who in company with an intelli- 
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gent curate begins an agitation against the 
hard conditions of his trade and the tyranny 
of the middleman. His difficulties, chiefly 
arising from the ignorance and degradation 
of the comrades he wishes to benefit, are 
graphically and sympathetically sketched. 
They end only in his violent death at the 
hands of a mob. His career is made more 
pathetic by being seen through the eyes of 
his son Jack. Mr. Christie Murray has 
always excelled in figures of a certain 
quaintness and eccentricity. The present 
somewhat lurid story finds relief from the 
two adniirably drawn old brothers, Mr. 
Joseph and Mr. Jeremiah Bramble—the one 
a rough, combative, benevolent man of the 
self-made type, who becomes the providence 
of young J ack Salter; the other a crazy 
personage who has tried all the arts, and 
has proved a “ don ” at none of them. The 
pair are drawn in Mr. Christie Murray’s 
raciest manner. An apology is made in the 
preface for the manifest “purpose” of the 
novel, but though the author’s sympathies 
are clear enough, they will be those of all 
honest men, and are certainly not so obtru¬ 
sive as to spoil the story. 


Kitty the Rag. By “Rita.” (Hutchinson.) 

Crabbed age and youth, alas! cannot live 
together. To enter with a whole heart into 
Rita s ” novels one needs (in her own over¬ 
flowing phrase) to be “young with child¬ 
hood’s matchless youth.” Her people, and 
their wanderings into and out of the story, are 
too inconsequent: her wonderful coincidences 
fail to convince : the obvious child, continu¬ 
ally being half recognised by unknown 
parents who “seem to start slightly” or 
“grow pale to the lips,” palls on the jaded 
imagination. Even the way in which every¬ 
one moralises aloud on the smallest excuse, 
or on none, though funny enough for a 
chapter or two, is capable of being tiresome. 
But there is no difficulty in understanding 
“Rita’s” popularity; and to those who liked 
Peg the Rake, Kitty the Rag will appeal, and 
not in vain, for an equal affection. It is 
all so easy, so unfatiguing. The reader is 
taken into the author’s confidence from the 
first page—not explicitly, but better, with a 
parade of mystery that puts him on the best 
of terms with his own penetration, on terms 
far too good for such churlishness as wonder- 
ing how all the people in the novel managed 
to shut their eyes to facts that are made so 
obvious. But no: on they go, and when 
the last perplexity of the dullest reader is 
removed, the actors in the comedy are still 
left in the most alluring darkness. It is only 
the reader that clever fellow!—who sees 
it all The nature of the book and the 
grounds of its j)robable popularity being 
what they are, it would be unfair to tell the 
story, even in outline. The greatest merit 
of the book is its candid freedom from pre¬ 
tentiousness, and that is a merit which might 
redeem a worse book. . 


A Stormy Voyage. By Annie S. Swan. 
(London: Hutchinson.) 

Mrs. Annie Swann may be said to have 
made a speciality of stories for the school¬ 


room, and for the unrevolted daughters. It 
is this, we suspect, which at once explains 
and excuses her extraordinary popularity. 
She is never morbid or pessimistic. Her 
plots are eminently respectable; her char¬ 
acters ordinary decent people of the middle- 
classes. In fact, she is the Mrs. Henry Wood 
of our day, and the dash of piety which her 
books are never without commends them to 
many. From this it may be supposed that our 
judgment of A Stormy Voyage is unfavour¬ 
able. But this is far from the case. On 
the contrary, we consider it a distinctly good 
story of a homely, unpretentious kind, a great 
deal better than the average run of modem 
fiction, the sort of book that may easily be 
read with pleasure, but hardly with en¬ 
thusiasm. It runs smoothly on through a 
series of petty but not contemptible incidents, 
and if it never enthrals us, it never disgusts 
and never bores. How few books are there 
nowadays of which as much can be said! 
It tells in a style, slip-shod perhaps, but 
facile and unaffected, the story of an old 
shopkeeper and his wife in Edinburgh, 
whose only daughter—of surpassing beauty, 
it need hardly be said—acquires at a Swiss 
boarding school those ideas above her station 
which foreign boarding schools are invariably 
supposed to engender. She has a foolish 
and rather vulgar flirtation with a ne’er-do- 
weel, and then marries her father’s right- 
hand man at the shop in a burst of repent¬ 
ance, because her father wishes it and is 
dying- Naturally she leads her husband a 
pretty life, and eventually leaves him and 
goes off to look up the ne’er-do-weel in 
Canada. The husband pursues and re¬ 
covers her, and ultimately all is forgotten 
and forgiven. Altogether, A Stormy Voyage 
may be recommended as an eminently read¬ 
able book. 


Some Unconventional People . By Mrs. 

Gladwyn Jebb. (Blackwood.) 

Mrs. Jebb is already known to readers of 
adventure by the memoir of her husband, 
the intrepid John Gladwyn Jebb. In the 
volume before us she makes her appearance 
as a writer of short stories, wherein the 
influence of Mr. Bret Harte and that of 
Mr. Kipling are almost equally discernible. 
Tho influence is, however, a good one for 
the reader, and we do not complain in the 
least. Besides, Mrs. Jebb’s own instinct 
for exciting situations is as sound as could 
be. The book goes admirably with a pipe. 


Which is Absurd. By Cosmo Hamilton. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

People who like smartness at the expense 
of poor humanity (which is not precisely 
another name for satire), and people who 
like two hundred pages wherein all is 
sordidness and petty meanness—these will 
like this book. Others, who believe that 
even in literature the proportions should 
be observed, will disapprove. There may 
be such characters as the author depicts, but 
this certainly is not the way to write about 
them. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

One of the literary features of the year 
has been the belated recognition of Henry 
Seton Merriman. It is not so long ago 
that I asked a well-known Strand book¬ 
seller for Slaves of the Lamp, and was told 
he didn’t keep Mir. Merriman’s or Mr. 
Gissing’s stories. “Why not?” “Oh! 
we know they are first-rate, but the 
two-shilling public won’t buy them,” he 
replied. This I found on further inquiry 
to be true. Yet both have long been 
recognised by the upper ten of readers 
and reviewers. It must be six or seven 
years since Young Mistley appeared anony¬ 
mously, and was widely and influen¬ 
tially praised. I wondered why Messrs. 
Bentley did not add it to their green six- 
shilling series till I found “the remainder” 
of the first edition being sold off at a shilling 
a volume. Then one sorrowfully realised the 
novel could not have made much of a mark 
after all. Mr. Merriman’s second attempt, 
The Phantom Future, is even less known 
than Young Mistley, though it, too, was 
pronounced a work of unusual merit, and 
promptly secured by Messrs. Harper for 
America. After The Phantom Future came 
Prisoners and Captives, perhaps the poorest 
of all Mr. Merriman’s books. It was, how¬ 
ever, quickly redeemed by From one Genera¬ 
tion to Another and Slaves of The Lamp, 
which, in their turn, were brilliantly sur¬ 
passed by With Edged Tools and The Sowers. 


Mention of Flotsam reminds one how few 
of the many novelists who have touched 
the Indian Mutiny have really succeeded in 
bringing before us the truth with regard to 
that fearful period. Mrs. Steel’s On the Face 
of the Waters is an excellent storv on the 
subject, and the late Sir George <3hesney’s 
The Dilemma , which ran through Blackwood 
many years ago, is another. Casting about 
for a third, I can only at the moment think 
of The Rajah's Heir, the author of which still 
remains anonymous. The graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the siege of the Residency in The 
Dilemma dealt with scenes actually within 
the experience of the author, who went 
through the Mutiny himself. 


With regard to the following library list, 
Ouida’s Le Selve is a novelette of rather 
more sensational character than Mdlle. 
de la Rame has latterly favoured us with. 
Irralie's Bushranger is an ingenious tale of 
up-countiy Australia which did duty last 
year as a Christmas number. The Maker of 
Moons I have not seen yet, but those who 
know The King tn Yellow will probably 
wish to send for it. With Cochrane the 
Dauntless bears the reputation of being 
Mr. Henty’s best boys’ book this yeah 
and if I were asked to name the gift-book 
certain to be welcomed alike by voung 
and old it would be Macmillan’s idition de 
luxe of Westward Ho ! 

Library List. 

Le Selve. Ouida. 

Irralie’s Bushranger. E. W. Hornung. 

The Maker of Moons. W. K. Chambers. 

The Backslider. Constance Smith. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless. G. A. Hentv. 
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CHRISTMAS COLOUR. 

E NGLAND, so far as Englishmen are 
responsible for England, is a sad- 
coloured country at best; but, by a natural 
and pretty paradox, it is at our season of 
coldest white and deepest black that we 
break into a warmth of colour. "VVe make 
of Christmastide a purple period, in the 
Latin sense, according to which snow and 
swans, roses and blood, are alike called 
purple. Winter’s ways have a glow upon 
them : there is a burning richness in the 
stars, a glittering candour from the frost and 
the snow; holly-berries and redbreasts are 
ruddy points among the solemn evergreen. 
A ho usehold nicety of brightness suits 
with the time, a ritual of cheerfulness not 
splendid, but homely. So Hone wrote from 
his antiquarian heart: 

“ I still listen with pleasure to the shivering 
carolist’s evening chaunt towards the clean 
kitchen window, decked with holly, the flaring 
fire showing the whitened hearth, and reflecting 
gleams of light from the surfaces of the dresser 
utensils.” 

Not the least radiant of Christmas things 
are the books, the children’s books, which 
lie in a riot and revel of colour upon editorial 
tables, “ innumerable of stains and splendid 
dyes,” like the windows of Keats. As Gay 
has it, telling of Christmas custom, 

“ Some hoy8 are rich by birth beyond all wants 
Beloved by uncles and kind good old aunts ; ’ 

but the century of Gay enriched its Christ¬ 
mas youth with no such “ pomp and prodi¬ 
gality ” of glowing literature as theso 
teeming days send forth. The devil, says 
Mr. Kipling, is wont to “mutter behind the 
leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is it Art ? But at 
Christmas, no: the devil is out of humour 
at Christmas— 

“ And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail.” 

Apart from that, Christmas books preserve 
certain traditions from the days before the 
flood of Art: from the days when a spade 
was a spade, not an Art-spade. Beauty 
abounds, but it is of the children’s sort— 
somewhat primitively charming, a thought 
grotesque, a trifle whimsical: pure ugliness 
is fast dying, but for Christmas merriment 
in page and picture we still require some 


fair caprice or pleasing oddity, and over all 
a large simplicity of colour and design. 
The Dickens feeling for Christmas, so 
ridiculed by some—and, indeed, his Christ¬ 
mas smells of roasting over much—is the 
true feeling of fellowship, of cordiality, 
of taking the earth and heaven home 
to heart, of sharing the fireside with 
them. There is a lovely Celtic belief, that 
green boughs are strewn and stuck about 
the houses at Christmas that the poor 
sylvan spirits, shivering without in the bare 
woodland, may find warmth and shelter. 
Just so: it is pitiful that there should be 
any for whom “ there is no room in the 
inn.” A glow at the heart, that is the 
thing of worth and value; and Christmas 
books should radiate warmth abroad, a 
“ purple light of love” and laughter and 
good will. They can becomingly wear the 
robes of the Three Kings in Venetian art, 
and set the cold at defiance with their 
braveries : they may flash with the colours 
of the miniatures which many a Madonna 
shows to Jesulinus in the pictures. The 
delicate coolness of adornment, which goes 
well with under the trees in summer, yields 
now to a sturdier strength and wealth of 
pageant : to the bloom of faces ruddied 
from running or flushed against the fire. 
At “the first Noel” claritas Dei circumfulsit, 
and the night blossomed into flame beneath 
the feet of the Heavenly Host: wherefore 
Christendom has in all times and places 
rejoiced in a rich warmth of Christmas 
colour, in a kind of sacramental merriment, 
in carols and anthems like innocent drinking 
songs, in hail-fellowship with the world. 
To children, whose laughter is still artless, 
the things of Christmas should shine with 
hearty cheer of aspect, a ripened gaiety 
unalloyed. Has not an old caroller of Kent 
dared to write this of Christ and His 
Mothor ? 

“ He did whistle, and she did sing, she did 
sing, she did sing, 

And all the bells on earth did ring, 

A Christmas day in the morning! ” 

At no other season does the fatal divorce in 
thought between sacred and secular seem 
so meaningless; at no season were it more 
pardonable to laugh in church, or to 
exchange a carol for a catch. In other 
words, it is the children’s feast, and our 
mature seriousness blushes without shame 
into a simple joy. Give us, then, colour: 
the mystical flashings of stars, the purple 
and gold of flames, the red of fruits, all the 
pageantry that shows bright against the 
snow; let Crashaw chaunt for us, and 
Herrick be our minstrel. Let the children, 
whose reign it is, read rhymes new 
and old, faery lore and modem jest, 
and let their literature be apparelled and 
jewelled with sumptuous simplicity, trap¬ 
pings of generous luxury. Excess is here 
a smaller crime than penury. Saint Teresa, 
one Christmas, bade a sister sing : the sister 
was of opinion that to contemplate were 
more seasonable. She had her desire : she 
contemplated the walls of her cell, in soli¬ 
tude, for many days. Art, beauty, refine¬ 
ment, grace—yes, all these; but not, for 
Christmas and the children’s contemplation, 
too austerely excellent an art! 




A PLAY AT THE SWAN. 

A recent number of Anglia contains a 
paper of great interest to Shakespeare 
students. It is by Herr H. Logemann, 
of Ghent. As is well known, the only extant 
drawing of the interior of an Elizabethan 
theatre is that found a few years ago in the 
commonplace book of Arend van Buchell in 
the library of Utrecht University. Van 
Buchell copied it, with a few lines of 
description, from the Observationes Lon- 
dinenses, now lost, of his friend Johannes 
De Witt. The drawing was published in 
1888 by Dr. Gaedertz in his Zur Kenntnis 
der altenglischen Buhne, and has since been 
reproduced in the Transactions of the New 
Shakespeare Society, in Prof. Dowden’s 
Introduction to Shakespeare, in Mr. T. F. 
Ordish’s Early London Theatres, and else¬ 
where. It represents the Swan Theatre 
during a performance. Upon the stage are 
three figures. In the centre a lady is 
sitting on a bench. Behind her stands 
another lady with a paper in her hand. On 
the left enters a bearded man with a hat 
on his head, and bearing a long staff. 
Obviously an incident which might occur 
in a dozen dramas. With the exception, 
however, of a conjectural reference of it to 
a scene in “Macbeth,” which the date of 
that play puts quite out of the question, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to identify 
it. Now, however, comes Herr Logemann, 
and very ingeniously suggests that the 
scene represented is that in “Twelfth 
Night” (Act iff., sc. 4), where Malvolio, 
“ that cross-gartered gull,” comes to Olivia 
in her garden, and in the presence of her 
maid, Maria, absurdly woos her. The 
suggestion is ingenious, because, rude as 
the drawing is, there is an especially 
stiff, awkward, affected air about the male 
figure. There are no traces, however, of 
any cross-gartering. Herr Logemann has 
to meet two serious objections to his theory. 
One is that of date. John De Witt’s visit 
to London was dated by Dr. Gaedertz in 
1596, and cannot in any case be later than 
1598, because he refers to the Theatre 
which was pulled down in that year. But 
“Twelfth Night” is dated by the majority 
of competent scholars in 1601. Herr 
Logemann, however, certainly succeeds in 
showing that the evidence on which tiffs 
date is accepted is by no means strong, and 
that the play might be as early as 1598. 
The present writer is willing to admit 
that it might be, but he thinks that the 
balance of probabilities is still in favour 
of 1601. But it is chiefly on the second 
difficulty that Herr Logemann’s theory 
breaks down. It is most unlikely that any 
play of Shakespeare’s was ever produced at 
the Swan. Herr Logemann says, truly 
enough, that we have apparent records of 
the performance of Shakespearean plays by 
other companies than that with which he 
was chiefly associated. But these records 
belong to the period before 1594. In that 
year was founded a company known some¬ 
times as Lord Hunsdon’s, sometimes as the 
Lord Chamberlain’s—the Lords Hunsdon, 
father and son, both held this office—and 
ultimately, from 1603 onwards, as the 
King’s company. 'What Herr Logemann 
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has to prove, and what he has not proved, 
is that from 1594 Shakespeare ever wrote 
for any other company than this, and that 
this company ever played at the Swan. 
It is not absolutely impossible that 
they did; but there is no evidence of it, 
and it is not probable. In any case, 
Herr Logemann has raised an interesting 
point, and an opportune one. For the 
Elizabethan Stage Society has announced 
its intention of holding a performance of 
“Twelfth Night” under Elizabethan con¬ 
ditions, in the Middle Temple Hall, after 
Christmas. In the prospectus of this 
entertainment it is stated that the play was 
originally produced on that very spot in 
1603. There is a double mistake here. 
The performance in question was on 
February 2, 1602, and though it is the 
first recorded performance, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was actually the first. It 
is more likely that the play had already 
been given at Court on the previous 
Twelfth Night, and that, according to 
the usual practice, it had been played 
publicly at the Globe during the November 
and December of 1601. This suits the 
date which, as has been said, is usually 
assigned to the play on internal evidence. 
The public acting of a play, in the days of 
Gloriana, was looked on as of the nnture of 
rehearsal for the Christmas performance at 
Court. 


JOHNSON’S BOSAVELL. 

The immortal biographies are but few. 
One may hardly, if the legendary be ex¬ 
cluded, set a fourth upon the shelf beside 
Plato’s, Apology , Isaak Walton’s Lives, 
Boswell’s Johnson. In all three the breach 
is flagrant of that cardinal law of biography 
—the suppression of the biographer; and 
in all three it is a magnificent fault, which 
has made, and shall make, for the edifica¬ 
tion and entertainment of posterity. But 
it is in Boswell alone that our interest in 
the portrayer goes far to out-top our interest 
in the portrait. Johnson we should have 
got to know somehow: Johnson, with his 
tender heart and sledge-hammer wit; the 
blustering debater, the “ tremendous com¬ 
panion.” But if Boswell had not made his 
bid for fame, he would have gone down to 
the grave as the “ Mr. James Boswell, a 
native of Scotland,” of Sir John Hawkins’s 
envious memoirs; and the world would 
have been the poorer by inextinguishable 
laughter. Boswell, however, saw fame clear 
within his reach. Herein we agree entirely 
with Mr. Birrell, his latest editor (in six 
volumes, A. Constable & Co ), when he 
says: 

“ Like Fred B yham, he felt he was in for a 
good thing, and he meant to make the very 
mo‘;t of it. He saw his way to write a great 
book — to do something which, despite the 
sneers of Gibbon and the patr, nage of Burke, 
no other member of the Club could do one-half 
or one-quarter as well. He was to prove him¬ 
self a greater portrait-painter than Sir Joshua 
himself” 

Mr. Birrell goes on to point out with 
what confidence and determination Boswell 
approached his task. Yes, indeed ; and 


with what childish glee ho hailed the fore¬ 
gone conclusion of its success! “The stretch 
of mind and prompt assiduity bv which so 
many conversations were preserved I myself, 
at some distance of time, contemplate with 
wonder.” And at a later date, “ It seems to 
me, in my moments of self-complacency, 
that this extensive biographical work, 
however inferior in its nature, may in 
one respect be assimilated to the Odyssey .” 
And again, “ I confess that I am so formed 
by nature and by habit that to restrain the 
effusion of delight on having obtained such 
fame to me would be truly painful.” And 
yet we doubt very much whether Boswell 
ever really foresaw or appreciated the repu¬ 
tation that would be his. Pace Mr. Birrell, 
who does not hesitate to speak of his 
“superlative talent,” and even his “genius 
for portraiture,” wo would maintain the 
position that, after all, he only blundered 
into fame. Surely the greatness of the book 
is in its very want of art, in the complete¬ 
ness and the unconsciousness of its self- 
revelation. AVe do not mean that Boswell 
was blind to the perpetual fact that Johnson 
was poking fun at him. He tells us as 
much, indeed, rather pompously, himself. 
But we do mean that he did not always see 
—perhaps even Johnson did not always 
see—precisely where for us the fun lies. 
He was willing enough that the world 
should look on while Johnson nudged him in 
the ribs for a gay dissipated dog, or chaffed 
him about his Scotch blood, his landed 
estates, and his feudal principles. All that 
fitted in well enough with his own concep¬ 
tion of himself. But what we will swear he 
never saw is the ludicrous figure which 
intellectually he cuts throughout, the fussy 
pedantry and empty pretentiousness whereby 
he is eternally, like Dogberry of old, written 
down an ass. For it is clear that James 
Boswell of Auchinleck (pronounced Affleck) 
was to the coffee-houses of the eighteenth 
century what Tom Coryat was to the taverns 
of the seventeenth. This son of a Scotch 
laird, whose having in wits was a younger 
brother’s revenue, was consumed by an 
ambition to shine in the world of letters. 
Doubtless, as Mr. Birrell tells us, he loved 
and admired Johnson. But doubtless, too, 
the mainspring of his book was neither love 
nor admiration, but the most inordinate 
vanity. For the “ Griffith is an honest 
chronicler ” of his title-page he should have 
put the Quorum pars magna fui of his inti¬ 
mate consciousness. It was in 1763 that 
Boswell first made Johnson’s acquaintance. 
He forced an introduction to him in the 
back parlour of a shop, was snubbed twice 
in the first five minutes, and sat sulkily for 
the rest of the evening taking notes thereof. 
But he pursued his advantage, took occasion 
to be obliging, and was certainly admitted 
to familiarity. Henceforth he is the great 
example of the umbra in letters, the one 


example perhaps which history has con¬ 
served of the umbra grown articulate and re¬ 
porting matters, to the reader’s huge delight, 
from the umbratile point of view. It is 
his function to be to Johnson what the other 
disputants in the Republic are to Socrates. 
He has to put up the untenable theories, the 
obvious fallacies, and generally to stand as a 
[ readv ninepin for deft overthrow at the hand 


of the master. Yet it is with this difference, 
that after all the biographer gets the last 
word, and that Boswell has a trick of 
carrying on the discussion under circum¬ 
stances safely removed from the thunderous 
Johnsonian “ No, sir! ” And how well 
Johnson knew the way to treat an umbra ! 
Boswell's dignity was hurt sometimes, 
especially if there were strangers present, 
before whom he would not be misunder¬ 
stood. On such occasions Johnson came 
out inimitably. He would let Boswell 
utter a platitude, and then— Johnson : “ Mr. 
Boswell, madam, has said it as correctly as 
could be.” Or a simile, it might be— 
Roswell : “ I think this is a pretty good 
image, sir.”— Johnson : “ Sir, it is one of 
the happiest I have ever heard.” A eour- 
teous bow, and the equilibrium is restored. 
Yet, it will be said, Johnson respected 
Boswell and even liked him. He did. He 
had a warm heart to respond to attentions, 
and a keen eye to detect the sterling quali¬ 
ties beneath the pose. Nor was he slow to 
express his feelings. 

“ Give me your hand, sir, I have taken a 
liking to you.” 

“ Mr. Boswell, your kindness is one of the 
pleasures of my life.” 

“ Boswell, I think I am easier with you than 
with almost anybody.” 

“ Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it would be 
a limb amputated.” 

It is a kindly crescendo. AiYe need not be 
surprised at this, nor smell an inconsistency. 
To feel esteem and even affection for the 
butt of your sarcasm and the whetstone of 
your wit is, after all, only one of the subtler 
forms of self-appreciation. Socrates him¬ 
self, one fancies, must have had a weakness 
for his Thrasymachus. 


ACADEMY POKTRAITS. 

AHI.— Sib A\ r alter Scott. 

To say anything new about Scott is im¬ 
possible. Few authors have been so written 
about—indeed, a respectable living is to be 
made by judicious criticism of him—and he 
has now reached that stage when a new 
edition of his novels seems incomplete 
without an introduction: a dangerous stage 
for a novelist, because it half implies that 
the public would rather read about a man 
than read his works; or, at any rate, that 
they cannot come to his works without some 
outside impetus. Modem estimates of Scott 
being so singularly accessible and exhaustive, 
it strikes us that a contemporary view may 
be more interesting. AVe have chosen 
Hazlitt’s. 

In Hazlitt’s New Spirit of the Age , which 
appeared in 1825, the essay on Scott begins 
thus: 

“ Sir Walter Scott is undoubtedly the most 
popular writer of the age—the ‘ lord of the 
ascendant’ for the time being. He is just half 
what the human intellect is capable of being: 
if you take the universe, and divide it into two 
parts, he knows all that it has been ; all that it 
is to be is nothing to him. . . . He dotes on all 
well-authenticated superstitions; he shudders 
at the shadow of innovation. . . . Sir Walter 
Scott would make a bad hand of a description 
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of the Millennium, unless he could lay the scene 
in Scotland five hundred years ago, and then he 
would want facts and worm-eaten parchments 
to support his drooping style.” 

Hazlitt then turns to Scott’s poetry and 
dismisses it from serious attention as 
“ pleasing superficiality.” Having done so, 
he returns to the novels: 

“ Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare 
discovery !) that facts are better than fiction; 
that there is no romance like the romance of 
real life; and that if we can but arrive at what 
men tell, do, and say in striking and singular 
situations, the result will be ‘ more lively, 
audible, and full of vent,’ than the fine-spun 
c bwebs of the brain. With reverence be it 
spoken, he is like the man who having to 
imitate the squeaking of a pig upon the stage 
brought the animal under his coat with him 
■ . . He is only the amanuensis of truth and 
history.” 

Hazlitt then enumerates some of the best 
and most lovable of the Waverley creations, 
ending: “ His works (taken together) are 
almost like a new edition of human nature.” 
And here the praise ends; for then begins 
the indictment of the novelist. He is 
charged first with erroneous political views, 
and, secondly, with literary slovenliness. 
Referring to Scott’s claim to have “done 
something to revive the declining spirit of 
loyalty ” by his novels, Hazlitt writes : 

“ His loyalty is founded on would-be treason; 
he props the actual throne by the shadow of 
rebellion. Does he really think of making us 
enamoured of the * good old times ’ by the 
faithful and harrowing portraits he has drawn 
of them ? ” 

And so on. In this passage Hazlitt’s 
scorn is at its best. Finally comes the 
great charge : “If there were a writer who, 

. . . from the height of his genius, looking 
abroad into nature, and scanning the re¬ 
cesses of the human heart, ‘winked and 
shut his apprehension up ’ to every thought 
or purpose that tended to the future good 
of mankind; . . . who, having secured the 
admiration of the public (with the probable 
reversion of immortality), showed no respect 
for himself, for that genius that had raised 
him to distinction, for that nature which he 
trampled under foot [and so on for two 
pages]— 

‘ Who would not grieve if such a man 
there be?’ 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? ’ ” 


A FLY-LEAF POEM. 

Any Husband to any Wife ” : Written in 
a copy of the single - volume edition of 
Browning. 

Theough you I learned how love may be 
The quiet joy of every day, 

The courage of the arduous way 
That, smiling, crowns each victory. 

So, ’tis a grave delight to me 

To give you, dear, the treasured page 
Of him who, foremost in our age, 

Sang Love’s immortal mastery. 


PARIS LETTER. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Still the everlasting question of those 
“ lovers of Venice” ! Different, alas! from 


original: “ However feeble, however dis¬ 
coloured, the print of my name on your 
heart may be, do not efface it. I can 
embrace a filthy or drunken creature, but I 
cannot embrace my mother.” “Adieu, 
George, I love you like a child.” Really, 

‘I___ A _it . *1 *1 . 1 __ 1. _ " , 


the eternally fresh and innocent couple of it was not worth while to exalt curiosity to 

Verona; less naive, less honest, and, above a literary passion, to present us with letters 

all, less candid. One asks oneself in dismay that might just as well have been written 
if the wearisome and involved loves of by an underbred student on the other side 

George Sand and Alfred de Musset are ever of the river in a stuffy cafe, between 


destined to repose in 
benevolence of silence. 


the dignity and 
But no. To-day 


two bocks, and addressed to an intelligent 
dame de comptoir. Such printed lines, an- 


furtlier correspondence of the impassioned pouncing to the world the event, come as a 
letter-writers springs, with disastrous evi- shock of contrast: 


dence, into life. The indiscretion of Mine. 
Lardin de Musset, the unfortunate poet’s 
sister, is responsible for these new dis¬ 
closures. They date from the momentous 
pause in George Sand’s career, from those 
famous three months when she so mourn¬ 
fully described herself to Sainte-Beuve as 
“ sans amour.” Prosper Merimee, after 
treating their eight days’ love affair as a 
lapse into the Bohemia of student days, 
had coolly turned his back on her, and 
returned to the more indecipherable relations 
with his “ inconnues.” The great George, 


“ Te voila revenu dans mes nuits etoilees 
Bel ange aux yeux d’azur aux paupieres 
voilees, 

Amour, mon bien supreme et que j’avais 
perdu.” 

Much more appropriate are Alfred’s private 
verses: 

“ George est dans sa chambrette 
Entre deux pots de fieurs, 

Fumant sa cigarette, 

Les yeux baignes de pleura.” 

Further disclosures of this pair, who in- 


wounded and astonished, was consoling her spire such insatiable curiosity to-day, reveal 
pride and her genius (heart, she would say, Lamartine privately describing Musset as 
and soul) with the composition of Lelia. “ a vain fellow, neither frank nor good. 

This rather harmless and not particularly “The granddaughter of Maurice de Saxe,” 
dignified collection of Alfred de Musset’s he adds, referring to the double scandal of 
earliest notes and letters to George Sand File et Lui and Lui et File, “is a greater 
begins with a note sent with some verses, diplomat than is thought, and she has reserved 
after their first meeting, written to express a shaft against the foreseen indiscretions of one 
his admiration of a chapter in Indiana. ™ was at heart 

He visits the author, and is attacked with ^i^ked°” * name <!S ^ 

violent stomach-ache, after which he writes, T 

in reply to her inquiries about his health: Alas! for Stemo, alas. for Lena. Which of 

the two is the more tarnished and pitiable 
“ Your amiable letter, Madame, gave great a ft er we have been on both sides saturated 


earliest notes and letters to George Sand 
begins with a note sent with some verses, 
after their first meeting, written to express 
his admiration of a chapter in Indiana. 
He visits the author, and is attacked with 
violent stomach-ache, after which he writes, 
in reply to her inquiries about his health: 


pleasure to a kind of idiot sheathed in flannel 
like a burgomaster’s sword. That you should 
have, on the' earliest occasion, the fantasy to 


with these recent and unended revelations ? 
“Mme. Sand,” wrote Dumas, “has little 


nave, on me earnest occasion, me ianuasy to . , , , _ 

come and spend an evening with him is what boneless hands, so * . , 

he asks above all things.” gelatinous. This proves her, it appears, to 

. . ... , have been the victim of excessive curiosity, 

This is not an inflammatory beginning of and no t passion, in hervarious misadventures, 
such immortal loves, any more than Alfred’s Hence the c h a grin of Pagello, now in¬ 
final declaration : discreetly revealed by his son. The mountain 

“ I have something stupid and ridiculous to of indiscretions cumulated upon the glory of 
tell you. . . . You null laugh in my face . . . two names, will soon top fame, till we shall 
you will show me to the door, or you will cease to regard them as writers by compul- 
believe I am lying. I am in love with you : I gor y contemplation of most misguided human 
was so the first day I saw you. ... I tell it to bei p a g 0 llo laments that he was only 
you now, because I should suffer less m getting ^ f | ^ excesm . e _ 

cured if you shut your door on me. . . . I , r . 

know what you think of me, and I hope for Maunco Barres , wri ' J 

nothing in telling you this . . . but I know Ftgaro, criticising Tame s Carnets de voyage. 
that you are kind, that you have loved, and I “ Taine, who execrates the Philistine^ and who 
confide in you, not as in a mistress, George, fancies he finds him in every official he mee‘s, 

but as in a frank and loyal comrade. ’ revenges himself by an affection of imagination 

How far away is this commonplace declara- f° r a certain type of Anglo-Saxon he has con- 
tion from the burning eloquence of Lelia and c eived . . This kind of man, in the philo- 
. , ,. °. 1 • ... .. sonhers mind, plays the same part as the 

Stemo from the magic passion of the Nude in Ernnla Bovary’s imagination, or the 

from the tumultuous suffering the pages of noWe and Oriental in that of Lamar- 


tell you. . . . You will laugh in my face . . . 
you will show me to the door, or you will 
believe I am lying. I am in love with you : I 
was so the first day I saw you. ... I tell it to 
you now, because I should suffer less in getting 
cured if you shut your door on me. ... I 
know what you think of me, and I hope for 
nothing in telling you this . . . but I know 
that you are kind, that you have loved, and I 
confide in you, not as in a mistress, George, 
but as in a frank and loyal comrade.” 

How far away is this commonplace declara¬ 
tion from the burning eloquence of Lelia and 
Stenio, from the magic passion of the Nuits, 


both lovers elsewhere breathe! One would 


The romantic poet, the romantic young 


have thought such a start warranted to woman, and M. Taine, not finding about them 
endure, in slippers and dressing-gown, the the individualist Anglo-Saxon, the noble and 


homely odour of the pot-au-feu and the dreamy Oriental, the fast and genial artist who 
prosaic trials of the hearth. But one looks embody their conception of life, declare that 
in vain for the inspiration of the Italian f an «r e iB „ loat ’ and modern tlmes a shamele33 
tour and its fatal results, for explosion, deIu8l0n - 

perpetual reconciliation and quarrels, and Elsewhere he refers to Taine’s horror of the 
life-long and bitter recriminations. This Philistine as no less maladive than that of 
tame announcement of the state of his heart Flaubert, Gautier, George Sand, Leconte de 
is followed by one less flattering, if more Lisle, and Renan, an astonishing conjunc- 
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tion, and n varied expression of the profound 
disassociation between the cultivated French 
and me bourgeois. 

Looks of the week : 

Les Grandeurs de Sophie. Frangois Des- 
ehnmps. 

Stephanette. Rene Bazin. 

Let Coins de Paris. Leo Claretie. 

Le Page de Napoleon. Eudoxie Dupuis. 

Irlandeet Cavernes Anglaises. E. A. Martel. 

La Tunisee. Gaston Vuillier. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

(From our American Correspondent.) 

One of the characteristics of American 
criticism in contemporary literature is its 
almost total lack of judicial temper and 
sense of proportion. Of course certain 
palpable commercial interests are evident 
in all our critical journals, for we have no 
genuine organs of a purely literary character 
and aims ; but the tendency to overdo the 
superlative is not altogether due to these 
influences, but largely to the easy optimism 
of the typical American mind. There are 
certainly some limits to this expansive 
goodnature and sympathy, and the line 
is drawn at all efforts and adventurers 
that are plainly stamped contraband and 
Grub-street. But there are no bounds 
to the tenderness and goodwill of our 
“ representative ” critics and journals to 
certain authors who are “ good fellows,” 
properly accredited in the literary world, 
either socially or by that influence which 
has taken the place of the old patron—a 
great publisher’s imprint. The most ex¬ 
aggerated phase of this tacit league of 
appreciation usually finds expression upon 
the death of one of the circle which 
holds the dominance of the American 
contingent in American periodical litera¬ 
ture. It is probably, and undoubtedly, all 
well meant, and has the claims of close 
intimacy for its excuse; but it violates all 
sense of proportion in criticism, and in 
making a false estimate really works de¬ 
triment to the author’s proper qualities 
and merits. 

This has been quite recently exemplified 
in the post-obit criticism on Mr. Henry C. 
Banner, who died a few months ago. His 
friends claim for him the topmost peak 
of fame. The most extravagant praise has 
greeted all his various collections of stories 
as the work of the highest genius, an 
exaggeration that can only spoil the flavour 
of the slender body of his genuine inspira¬ 
tion ; and in reality the true distinction and 
honour of the man is a few good humorous 
stories, with some of the truth and depth of 
real humour in them, in a time when the 
popular conception of humour in America is 
mere violent incongruity and vulgarity. 

There is certainly something to awaken 
curiosity and speculation in an announce¬ 
ment that comes from San Francisco, a city 
hitherto not regarded as belonging in any 
sense to the literary world—the picket line 


being formerly drawn very close around 
Boston, and now New York. It is the pub¬ 
lication of a book of poems, called Seen and 
Unseen, and is by an author with a startling 
name in English poetry, Yone Noguchi. 
Mr. Yone Noguchi is a young Japanese, 
who came to the States to study English, 
philosophy, and literature. He is just 
twenty-one years of age, and is a graduate 
of the University of Tokyo. He is an in¬ 
teresting figure, quite boyish looking, with 
a grave and intellectual brow, but the small, 
tender mouth of a more melancholy and 
more genial race than ours—that is, the 
touch of the philosophy of a people whose 
gaiety of demeanour is the polish of stoical 
patience. Mr. Noguchi has been living in 
retirement, hidden away like a hermit in the 
foothills back of Oakland, on the ranch of 
Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras. 

An interesting attempt in literary 
journalism has just been made in New 
York by Stone & Kimball. This is one 
of the recently established new firms of 
publishers, made up entirely of young men, 
whose aim is principally to emulate the fine 
printing and book-making of some famous 
English imprints and binders, and create a 
new style of artistic book in America. This 
shows the drift of the appeal made by certain 
publishers and a certain group of American 
authors and journalists, more and more 
every year, to the growing leisured class in 
the country, which is taking on the outward 
aspect, and much of the psychological and 
moral habit of feeling, of a rooted aristocracy. 
The last venture, a newspaper especially 
designed for this world of fashion, was 
the Daily Tattler, which, after a too brief 
career, disappeared as it had come, suddenly, 
and for a whim—to surprise “the town.” 
It had in it none of the happenings and 
events of the day—except those almost 
religiously excluded from the regular news¬ 
papers: the mild sensations of a new singer in 
town, an exhibition of paintings, or the publi¬ 
cation of some new books. The Daily Tattler 
was modelled somewhat on Leigh Hunt’s 
little folio of 1830-32, but in this more 
nipping air it braved the town only for a 
few weeks. 

There has been a sudden impulse in some 
publishing circles to scour the Continent for 
literary sensations, and Gabriele D’Annunzio 
has been hit upon by one or two com¬ 
petitors. Episcopo and Company and The 
Triumph of Death are already upon the 
market, and arrangements have been made 
to publish the whole series of novels. 
This is a strange and significant move for 
the literary purveyors in this country, for 
our domestic literature is still almost ex¬ 
clusively dominated by the Puritan ideal of 
thought and morality, and D’Annunzio is 
reputed, and these two works sustain the 
impeachment, to be one of the most audacious 
writers of the age in Europe. He is not 
only a naturalist, but a realist in psychology 
and pathology, and all these characteristics 
are viewed with horror here. But, never¬ 
theless, the books are read and discussed in 
the press with evident eagerness. 

W. B. H. 

Dio 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

T HE next American edition—the sixth— 
of The Reds of the Midi will be enriched 
by the addition of some correspondence which 
has been passing between M. Felix Gras, the 
author, and Mr. Gladstone. Hearing that 
Mr. Gladstone admired the novel, but was 
not quite persuaded of its accuracy, M. Gras 
wrote giving an account of the authenticity 
of certain of his statements, which, it seems, 
were only too well established. The incident 
of the beating of Pascal’s father occurred 
really to M. Gras’ great-grandfather. “ To 
sum up,” says the author: “ mv purpose 
was not to write history in the full sense of 
the word, but to prove by means of a simple 
historical novel that it was the men of the 
South who were the first to rise up’ against 
despotism, and that to them the triumph of 
the Revolution was due. And to prove also 
that from them came the first protest against 
the errors and the violence and the excesses 
of the Reign of Terror.” 

Among the welter of Christmas numbers 
in which the country is struggling, one 
publication is prominent for merit. The 
first illustrated supplement (as it is called) 
of the Saturday Review has characteristics 
to which many of its seasonable companions 
cannot lay claim : it is of reasonable size, it 
is not heavily interlarded with advertise¬ 
ments, and there is no crowding either of 
letterpress or illustrations. The authors, it 
is true, are, in the main, old hands whom 
one may meet with elsewhere, hut they 
write interestingly. Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Davidson have ballads; there are stories by 
Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bret 
Harte, Mr. Frederic, and John Oliver 
Hobbes; a study of William Morris by 
Mr. H. P. Home; and some parodies by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. The Meredith one 
is the best; the others are not better than 
college magazine attempts. The illustra¬ 
tions include a coloured illustration of 
Rossetti’s “ Eece Ancilla Domini ” in the 
National Gallery. 

With reference to Mr. Beerbohm’s 
parody, or imitation, of Ian Maclaren, it 
might not be out of place to quote a foot¬ 
note added by Mr. William Black to an 
article on Carlyle in Good Words. “ I have 
frequently,” says Mr. Black, “ seen put into 
Carlyle’s mouth, as his native dialect, that 
strange and fearsome speech that for cen¬ 
turies has done duty among English 
humorists as the Scotch language. Shake¬ 
speare was an early offender. His Captain 
Jamy says: 1 It sail be vary gud, gud feith, 
gud captains bath; and I sail quit you with 
good leve,’ &c. It is needless to observe 
that gibberish of this kind bears no relation 
whatsoever to any speech spoken anywhere 
outside the Zoological Gardens ; but it—and 
the various emendations of it that have been 
handed down, and are now extant—may 
serve, gud feith, as a specimen of Southern 
wit.” 

Mr. Black gives a few Carlylean acerbities, 
but nothing of particular merit. Carlyle’s 
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first question to his companion concerning' 
literature was worded: “Is that young 

man-still going about vomiting forth 

blasphemy and the fires of Tophet ? ” The 

identity of the young man- is made 

fairly clear to the reader by Mr. Black’s 
reply. About certain novelists Carlyle said: 

“ There’s that woman they call Miss-, 

and there’s that other woman who calls 

herself-. God forbid that I should 

read their trash; but if what I am told 
of it bo true, then whon they go beforo 
Rhadamanthus I should think their sentence 
would be forty stripes save one.” Here the 
blanks are baffling, unless one likes to give 
them a contemporary filling. 

The Clarendon Press has now an organ 
of its own. It is called The Periodical, a 
title which does not seem strictly appropriate 
in view of the fact that the paper will be 
“ issued from time to time according to 
circumstances.” The periodicity of The 
Periodical will therefore be a little to 
seek, but to all who wish to be kept in¬ 
formed on the literary activities of Oxford 
the now comer, which makes light rending 
and is beautifully printed within sober blue 
covers, will be distinctly acceptable. 

Ax even wider public will be interested in 
the account given in this first number of The 
Periodical of the manner in which the famous 
Oxford India paper—the paper which has 
made it possible to publish the works of 
Browning complete in one handy volume— 
was discovered. In 1841 an Oxford graduate 
brought from the East a small quantity of 
exceedingly thin paper, “which was more 
opaque and tough for its substance than 
any paper then manufactured in Europe.” 
He presented it to the University Press, 
and the authorities, greatly interested, used 
it up in printing on it twenty-four tiny 
copies of the Bible in diamond 24mo. 
These curious little volumes could have 
been sold for £20 apiece, but they were 
presented to the Queen and other distin¬ 
guished persons. 


All attempts to trace this wonderful 
paper to its Eastern source failed. Then, 
more than thirty years later, in 1874, “a 
copy came into the hands of Mr. Arthur 
E. Miles, of the firm of Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., who showed it to Mr. Henry 
Frowde. To make a short story shorter, 
experiments were instituted, and the attempt 
to manufacture a similar paper was at last 
successful. A diamond 24mo Bible exactly 
like the twenty - four copies printed in 
1842, was produced, and was published on 
August 24, 1875. “Thefeat of compression 
was looked upon as astounding, the demand 
was enormous, and before very long a 
quarter of a million copies had been sold, 
Every year since that time has brought 
forth a crop of new books upon this 
wonderful paper.” 


The age of literary discoveries and of the 
publication of first editions in folio is not 
yet passed. In the year 1887 Dr. Rudolf 
Beer, of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, 
discovered among the archives of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Leon, in Spain, a MS, of 185 pages, 


containing the Latin version by Rufinus of 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, in a 
cursive hand of the tenth century. A slight 
examination showed that the MS. was a 
palimpsest, that under this tenth century 
writing there lay hid, half erased, two other 
texts. By the skilful use of chemical re¬ 
agents, these were soon recovered. The 
more recent proved to be a transcript of 
the Italic version of the Bible of the eighth 
century; but below this lay a far more 
valuable textof tho Lex Romana Wisigothorum, 
written in uncial letters in the last thirty 
years of the sixth or in the beginning of the 
seventh century. This important document 
has just boen reproduced in a magnifi¬ 
cent folio, under the title Leg is Romance 
Wisigothorum Fragmenta, by the Royal 
Academy of History of Madrid. The left- 
hand page of the text is a facsimile of the 
original in uncial characters; the right is a 
transcription of it in Latin, in ordinary 
characters. The lacuna) caused by defects 
of the original have been filled in in fainter 
uncials from the text of Haenel’s edition of 
the Lex Romana Wisigothorum, Lipsiie, 1848. 

It is very fitting that tho Grey Friar 
should publish a portrait of Thackeray, 
because the Grey Friar is the organ of 
Charterhouse, and Thackeray was at school 
there. The portrait, which is reproduced 
from a photograph of Sir John Gilbert’s 
painting, shows the great head in profile, 
benignant and yet rugged. A picture of a 
shipwreck hangs on the wall, and Thackeray’s 
flowing white locks mingle with the storm. 
“ G. S. D.,” who writes a brief account of 
the portrait, remembers Thackeray’s visits 
to the school. “ He always seemed,” he 
says, “somehow, a boy grown big, and back 
amongst boys.” 


Me. Zaxowill, as we have already stated, 
having relinquished his post as unprejudiced 
observer of the progress of letters for the 
Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Quiller Couch has 
stepped into his eyrie. Mr. Couch, who is 
known to readers of the Speaker as one to 
whom nothing comes amiss, be it the Vita 
Nuova, an Icelandic saga, or Tales of Mean 
Streets, begins in high spirits. It is to be 
hoped that he will maintain the note. But 
these causeurs have a way of sinking. The 
incomparable Dagonet alone preserves his 
form, but he is not always as “ literary ” 
as Mr. Quiller Couch must be. 


To the almanacs and year books which 
we have already noticed must be added 
the “ News of the World Almanack and 
Dictionary.” This volume seems a miracle 
of inclusiveness. All the usual informa¬ 
tion concerning public matters is given, 
including a full Parliamentary list, Board 
of Trade returns, statistics of Sport, &c., &c. 
The reader can then cull facts like the follow¬ 
ing from the next one hundred pages : “A 
single polypus has been cut into 124 parts, 
and each, in time, became a perfect animal.” 
—“Mucius Scsevola never put his hand in 
the fire. The story is a fabrication of a 
Roman historian hundreds of years after 
the supposed time.”—“A dozen different 
beers are made in Borneo.”—“ Pockets in 
ladies’ dresses first appeared in England 
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during the reign of Edward m.”—“Vol¬ 
taire had the typical foxy face.”—“ There 
are over £2,000,000 worth of diamonds in 
the United States.” After this follows a 
dictionary of some 20,000 words. A liberal 
education ! 


Nowadays everything that lends itself to 
treatment by the decorative artist seems to 
be decorated twice. Sometimes more than 
two artists deal with the work, but rarely 
fewer than two. For instance, not long 
ago Mr. Goorgo Allen published Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, with designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane. The domand for Spenser in any 
form is not excessive, and one would have 
thought this edition was sufficient for some 
years. Yet now from Messrs. Dent comes 
another illustrated version, also in parts, 
and quite in the manner of Mr. Crane, 
although less decorative. The artist is 
Mr. Fairfax Muckley. What a pity that 
Mr. Crane’s Spenserian studios could not 
liberate Mr. Fairfax Muckley for service in 
another field. 


The present wave of litorary and bio¬ 
graphical interest in Robert Browning has 
called into publicity another portrait of the 
poet. Probably few people know that 
Rossetti painted the portrait of his brother 
poet. The painting hung in Rossetti’s 
studio till his death. It is now reproduced 
in photogravure by the Autotype Company, 
and will be issued immediately. The por¬ 
trait, of which we have seen an advance 
copy, is unfamiliar and interesting. 


Philological readers will be interested 
to learn that a second edition of the oldest 
Basque grammar, that of Raphael do 
Nicoleta, priest of Bilbao in 1653, is being 
printed in Seville, and will probably be 
ublished in January. The edition will 
e limited to 200 copies. The original 
MS. is in the possession of the British 
Museum, and its subject is exclusively 
the Biscayan dialect, which boasts of being 
the earliest of the Spanish Basque dialects 
that was seen in printed books. 


There are some books in the presence of 
which it is impossible to be reverent. One 
may have the best intention in the world 
with regard to Mr. Alfred Hayes, who is a 
charming poet, and yet fail to be impressed 
when there appears an edition of one of 
his poems printed on Japanese vellum and 
illustrated by photogravures. Tho achieve¬ 
ment is so pompous : this tiny rivulet of 
song trickling through wildernesses of folio 
pages, for no other purpose than to qualify 
Mr. Oliver Baker’s sketches for the drawing¬ 
room table. Why, on a representative page 
which measures 15 inches by 11, the. space 
occupied by the type is only 3J inches 
square! There is enough margin left on 
which to write a real book. Think of Walt 
Whitman setting up Leaves of Grass with 
his own hand on the cheapest paper he 
could acquire! Mr. Hayes’ poem is pub¬ 
lished in Birmingham by Messrs. Cornish, 
and there, doubtless, its seventy-five copies 
will be welcomed by those that know the 
Vale of Arden* Mr. Baker’s drawings are 
pretty, Rut very foggy. 
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“ H. G. W. ”—initials which we take to 
represent Mr. H. G. Wells—contributes to 
the Saturday a criticism of Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s story Maggie, in which he makes a 
comparison between the American delineator 
of slum life and Mr. Arthur Morrison, who 
is doing similar service for English readers. 
“ li. G. W. ” calls Mr. Crane the “light¬ 
weight ” of the two ; he has “ a finer sense 
of form and beauty and a slenderer phy¬ 
sique.” The critic is doubtful if Mr. Crane 
could equal Mr. Morrison’s fight between 
IVrrott and Leary, although he thinks 
that the concluding chapter of Maggie is 
perhaps boyond the author of A Child of 
the Jago —or is it “Jay” go? 

A new Marcus Aurelius ! Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys has just published for epi¬ 
cureans an edition of the great Stoic. 
Never were the thoughts of the emperor 
and teacher, who jotted them down in his 
tent amid the discomforts of campaigns, so 
nobly adapted to the drawing-room table. 
Indeed; in casting round for something to 
say about this new and expensive edition, one 
is constrained to read a now meaning into the 
sentence with which Mathew Arnold con¬ 
cluded his essay on Marcus Aurelius : “ We 
see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, 
thankful, blameless; yet, with all this, 
agitated—stretching out his arms for some¬ 
thing beyond — tendentemque mantis ripte 
u/terioris amore .” Could that “ something ” 
have been Mr. Humphrey’s Edition de luxe ? 

Mr. Stead’s Penny Poets have reached 
their fifty-third volume, which is seasonably 
filled with Christmas poems and carols. 
There is a streak of unconscious humour 
in most of Mr. Stead’s productions, and 
here it is found in the classification. “ For 
convenience,” says Mr. Stead, “ I have 
arranged the carols in the following order 
of classification: (a) Secular; (A) Re¬ 

ligious; ( c ) Foreign; (d) Dean Farrar’s.” 
This isolation of the Dean is puzzling. 
Mr. Stead’s bugle note is, however, 
sounded with its old eagerness in a pre¬ 
fatory chapter, in which he pleads for the 
revival of the Mystery Plays. Mr. Stead 
went to Ober Ammergau in 1890, and he is 
still “ haunted by the hope ” that dramatic 
representations after the model of the 
Passion Play may be organised, “ which 
would not be beyond the range of the 
labourers and workmen of an ordinary 
English village.” It is a fine ambition, but 
Mr. Stead has nursed it for six years, and 
ordinary people must be given time to rise 
to it. 


The second volume of Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire Notes and Queries is to hand. 
This quarterly publication is becoming a 
very interesting budget of historical Tore 
connected with these two home counties; 
but so much is directly concerned with 
London itself that we look upon the bound 
volumes rather as welcome contributions to 
the history of the metropolis itself. In the 
volume before us we note two articles on 
Shelley’s schoolboy experiences at Syon 
House, Brentford. This house has long been 
unidentified, even by Prof. Dowden, but the 
writer of the articles claims to have dis¬ 


covered it a few hundred yards from the 
Great Western Railway station. We are 
reminded that there was no library at the 
school; therefore young Shelley used to 
slip out to No. 110, High-street, where 
Mr. Norburv published and sold books; 
here he would scan the shelves with hungry 
eyes, returning laden perhaps with one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances. Mr. Norbury’s 
house is practically unchanged, and many 
of the books which formed part of the 
circulating library from which Shelley 
borrowed are shown by the present tenant. 


The five new works from Mr. Whistler’s 
brush reproduced in the January Art 
Journal display that artist in his supremacy, 
not only as a maker of pictures, but also as 
a maker of titles for them. How charming 
are these—“ Brown and Gold : The Cure’s 
Little Class ” ; “ Grey and Gold : Hon- 
fleur ” ; “ Green and Violet: The Evening 
Walk, Dieppe”; “The Master Smith of 
Lyme Regis ”; and “ The Little Rose of 
Lyme Regis ’’! It is difficult, on the in¬ 
complete testimony of reproduction, to come 
to any decision concerning these paintings, 
except that they have beauty of com¬ 
position. But “The Master Smith of Lyme 
Regis ” suggests extraordinary power. 

A new departure in the Magazine of Art 
is not so common that it can be overlooked. 
So one turns to the picture of “ Persimmon ” 
in the January number with particular 
interest. Persimmon was the horse which 
won the Derby for the Prince of Wales, 
and here we have the animal’s portrait 
drawn and engraved and coloured by Mr. 
W. N. P. Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson is a 
member of the artistic firm which produces 
posters signed “ Beggarstaffs.” In this 
picture he has achieved a work that might 
make a very forcible addition to the hoard¬ 
ings: masses of black and white, with a 
touch of tint on the horse and the jockey. 
The result is quite pleasing, although 
nothing can here be said of the resemblance 
to Persimmon: all portraits of racehorses 
seem exactly alike to the lay critic. 


The aim of the proprietors of The New 
Century Review, the first number of which is 
before us, is “to provide a scholarly and 
cosmopolitan review at a really popular 
price.” The magazine appears in a cover 
of sober green, and contains eighty-eight 
pages of literary matter, for some of which 
such capable writers as Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, and the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould are responsible. The list of future 
contributors is an admirable one, and this 
attempt to multiply readers of the thought¬ 
ful and practical literature which is usually 
associated with the half-crown should be 
successful. The price of The New Century 
Review is sixpence. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. write: “We 
are preparing to publish, early in January, 
the sixty-first annual volume of the English 
Catalogue of Books. As we wish to make it 
as complete as possible, may we ask those 
of your readers who have published books 
during 1896 for the full tides, sizes, prices, 


dates of publication, and authors’ and pub¬ 
lishers’ names, to be sent as soon as possible, 
addressed to Editor, English Catalogue of 
Books, c/o Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ld., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane.” 


One does not hear much of Dublin 
writers, but they are about to make them¬ 
selves better known. Under the title of 
“The Little Library,” and the editorship of 
Mr. M. T. Keats, a series of small volume* 
is about to be launched in which we may 
henceforth look for evidences of the literary 
life of Dublin. Each volume will be in a 
cover designed by an Irish artist. The first 
volume of the series will contain a number 
of prose idylls by Laura Jean Douglas. It 
will be curious to see to what extent this 
new Irish literature is akin in form and 
feeling to the “Celtic” productions with 
which the reading world is now so familiar. 


Among the articles in Blackwood for 
January will be an account by Mr. J. T. 
Simpson of his visit to the new railway 
across Siberia to Vladivostock, which is of 
special interest in view of the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty announced within the last 
few days; a paper by Prof. Saintsbury 
on “Twenty Years of Reviewing”; ami 
articles by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and Mrs. Oliphant. 


Prof. Silt anus P. Thompson’s Christmas 
Lectures at the Royal Institution on the 
subject “ Visible and Invisible Light” will 
be delivered at 3 o’clock on Tuesday, 
December 29, Thursday', December 31, and 
Saturday, January 2. 


The reprint of the 1554 edition of Lazarilh 
de Tormes will be finished early in January. 
The edition follows the C'hatsworth copy- 
line for line and page for page. It contain* 
a facsimile of the title-page with rourh 
woodcuts. Only 250 copies will be printe 1, 
and of them only a portion will be offered 
for sale. The printers are the Clarendon 
Press, and the publisher Mr. B. H. Black- 
well, Broad-street, Oxford. 


Prof. H. Anthony Salmon^, whose book, 
The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey, has just 
been issued by Messrs. Methuen & Co., was 
commissioned some time ago to make an 
Arabic translation of Swedenborg’s Heaves 
and Hell. The work, printed at Cairo by- 
Messrs. Sarruf, Nimr, & Makarius, has just 
been published by the society simultaneously 
in Egypt and London. 


A Critical Dissertation on the. A thane Ass 
Creed: Bs Origin, Language, Date, Auihonhip. 
Titles, Text, Reception, and Use, by' the Rev. 
G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Prebendary of 
Wells, will be published almost immediately 
at the Clarendon Press. The work, which 
was originally undertaken at the suggestion 
of the late Dean Burgon, is the result of 
more than twenty years’ labour and research 
in British and foreign libraries. 


Evil and Evolution, by the author of T~‘ 
Social Horizon, published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. in October last, has met with 
a rapid sale. A second edition is in the precis. 
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H AS anybody written an essay to show 
that Richard III. was a loyal friend, 
a devoted brother, and, above all things, an 
affectionate unde ? I suppose so, but I do 
not remember. Seriously, I should like 
to see a really accurate account of him. 
People have set forth the somewhat 
neglected merits of Charles H. and 
James II., and Shakespeare had as 
powerful motives for depicting Richard as 
a villain as Macaulay had for misrepre¬ 
senting the Stuarts. Even when one re¬ 
members that, in his day, murder was an 
ordinary and recognised method of politics, 
it is difficult to 'believe that Richard was 
quite such a wholesale murderer as he is in 
t le play. If the facts were as they are 
represented to have been, the only possible 
explanation of him is, that he was an artist 
in crime, a person who gloried in devising 
methods of outraging common morality 
more thoroughly than it had been outraged 
before. Now, although Herr Nordau has 
not written very wise things about the 
connexion between art and degeneracy, I 
think we may take it that an artist of this 
particular sort would have been likely to 
lack the courage, nerve, and common sense 
necessaiy to enable him to seize and hold 
the government of England. That is an 
elementary objection. There is another 
objection to the character which has been 
pointed out before: namely, Richard’s 
habit of elaborately explaining his villainy 
to himself, and insisting on its profundity. 
Personally, I do not think much of this 
objection ; given the convention of soliloquy, 
Richard, being an artist, was not at all 
unlikely to be self-conscious and a trifle 
conceited about his art 


But these considerations may account for 
the impression which I certainly received 
at the production of the play at the Lyceum 
last Saturday, that the audience was in¬ 
clined to regard Richard as a comic 
character. It was not altogether to blame. 
The part is full of grim humour, and it is 
hard — somehow and nowadays — to be 
thrilled by its horror and wickedness. More¬ 
over, Sir Henry Irving’s expression of 
humour is always delightful, and he gave rein 
to it on Saturday more boldly than I had 
expected. His mocking asides were given 
with an ease and a sense of human folly 
that were irresistible; his contemptuous 
irony towards his dupes was in a vein of 
fine comedy. Still, the fact (as it seemed 
to me) that the audience (lid not take 
Richard’s wickedness seriously marks a 
change of public sentiment and taste, and 
sets one thinking. 


The artist in crime is precisely what Sir 
Henry Irving expressed, doubtless from a 
conviction of Shakespeare’s meaning, but 
also most wisely in the consideration of 
public taste and of his own qualities. (I 
have met with criticism, and had therefore, 


perhaps, better add that I do not mean by 
this that Sir Henry Irving is himself an 
artist in crime.) The rant and fury which 
tradition seems to ascribe to Garrick in the 
past were absent from Sir Henry’s render¬ 
ing. I fancy it was more like Kean’s— 
a “ smooth and smiling villain” is Hazlitt’s 
description. In one small particular there 
was a resemblance—intentional or not—in 
the two renderings. Hazlitt writes with 
appreciation of Kean’s “attitude in leaning 
against the side of the stage before he 
comes forward in this scene”—the cou t- 
sliip scene with Anne, and Sir Henry also 
was remarkable at this point, as he leaned 
gracefully against a pillar and smiled 
sardonically on Henry’s funeral procession. 
The following duologue—perhaps the finest 
opportunity of acting in the play—was marred 
by the insufficient performance of the Anne. 
It is, of course, a very difficult part: in 
the woman’s gradual relenting towards the 
murderer of her father and her husband it 
is as “ unsympathetic ” a part as that of 
any of Ibsen’s men, and needs an actress 
of genius for its complete expression. But 
the scene was, I think, Sir Henry’s best 
effort, run hard by his sardonic sporting 
with the little princes, and his hypocritical 
address to the fatuous citizens. His playing, 
on the whole, confirmed me in my opinion 
that it is as an actor of comedy that he is 
great. It was finished, subtle, perhaps at 
one or two points faulty, throughout con¬ 
sistent and informed. 


Mrss Genevieve Ward, who played 
Margaret, was the only person on the 
stage—not even with the exception of Sir 
Henry Irving—whom I could hear per¬ 
fectly. (Sir Henry, of course, as a rule: 
not, sometimes, when he spoke harshly 
and quickly.) Her long tirade against 
Gloucester in the ante-chamber was ex¬ 
cellently delivered, and so was her speech 
in that strange woman’s scene on Tower 
Hill. Miss Lena Ash well made a pathetically 
spirited Edward V., and I can conscientiously 
praise Mr. Frank Cooper’s Richmond and 
Mr. Norman Forbes’s Murderer; while Mr. 
Ben Webster’s Hastings and Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe’s Clarence were fair* But the rest I 
cannot praise. 


The fight on Bosworth Field was cleverly 
managed, but I liked better the funeral 
procession in the first scene and the march 
of soldiers preceding Richard on Tower 
TTill. Both these are indubitably an assist¬ 
ance to the action—if we must have scenic 
realism at all—pointing the significance of 
the scene. Of the scenery I liked best the 
“ King’s Ante-Chamber,” “ Tower Hill,” 
and “ Bosworth Field.” But—given the 
artistic value of this realism, again—they 
were all interesting and in good taste. 


Mr. Arthur Playfair is an agreeable 
actor, Mr. De Lango can make a foreign 
accent comic—it is not so of necessity, as 
most players who use it seem to think—and 
Miss Fanny Brough can make bricks out of 
any quality oi straw. Consequently, “ The 


Eider-down Quilt,” produced 
Terry’s Theatre, was an ocea; 
others, if not very funny in 
scheme was one of extravagai 
the author, Mr. Wotton, negleefi 
sity, in extravagant farce, of incet 
and complications. He joine( 
humorous dialogue to his extra 
and the two elements did not coii 
was a pity, for the latter had j 
of fun in it. Mr. De Lange, h 
very funny as an Italian waite. 
to be a prince, and Miss Far 
remorse and pathos were 
farcical manner. So the * 
as well as another. 


With every loyalty to my ov, 
cannot visit another without wishing 
been a boy there. Not to be an “ old bo , 
is to be painfully aloof from the prevailing 
sentiment. I felt that keenly the other 
evening at Westminster School, and was 
very mournful as I watched the “ Phormio ” 
of Terence. I had never seen a Latin play 
acted before. Being fond of the language, 
I had nearly succeeded in forgetting the 
hideous pronunciation one was taught at 
school, and it was rather a shock to hear the 
lines spoken in the English manner, and 
very slowly, as though the language had 
been invented for “ repetition,” and was 
never used for everyday things. The 
Demipho was the only performer who was 
within measurable distance of human 
speech, except now and then the Phormio 
and the Nansistrata. But the Phormio was 
very well acted—all allowances being made. 
The crafty but withal bold and swaggering 
rascal was really indicated. The Nansis¬ 
trata was good in the amusing scene of 
Chremes’ exposure, while the Davus and 
the Antipho were careful and reasonably 
spirited. Sophrona was furnished with a 
clever make-up. The “Phormio” is a most 
ingenious and an interesting play, but it 
requires a very close attention, since without 
the explanation of Davus and the dialogue 
between Chrenes and Sophrona the whole 
thing is unintelligible. Wherefore a “ plot ” 
was wisely supplied at Westminster; but I 
noticed that it was not much read: the 
audience was probably familiar with Latin. 


The comic elegiacs of the Epilogue were 
extremely funny, and I wish sincerely that 
the wit who wrote them would enliven the 
dull newspapers and the dull magazines: 
he has probably better things to do, I fear. 
They were spoken with a keen sense of their 
fun. The Demipho, now “ an Africander,” 
was made up like the pious Mr. Kruger; 
Nansistrata was “an inspector interested in 
social questions ” ; Geta Avas “ a motor- 
cabman—late strike-leader,” and so on. 
The mixture of old tags and punning 
modem allusions was delightful —lua *« bona 
norint, applied to the Rdntgen rays, is an 
example. In fine, there was more wit ill 
the elegiacs than in a dozen . “ musical 
comedies,” and the dramatic critics present 
must have thought fortunati ninuunt, indeed, 
of the Westminster audience. 
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ART, 


COLOURS of the “Early 
iish School,” as the drawings 
ldhall are called, belong, it 
he necessary to say, to no 
Jexaruler Cozens and William 
tie ranked together, it is not in 
ish school, nor in a school at 
.y he joined together by some 
they are accidentally English, 
and not a school. From 
■« Girtin’s limited, tinted, 
th theirdiscreet andcon- 
‘lie time of the imita- 
.■lieeks of peaches— 

. -.' kest sense of the term— 
tho work of Hunt and others, 
,ara after Girtin’s day, there lies the 
..ole history of an art. If any artists in 
the world were modern, those mid-century 
painters of still-life were modern ; it matters 
not what their date was, they represented 
the goal, as it were, of the misunderstanding 
of an art ; they were final. Whatever came 
after them must needs break otf from them 
and take another way, for they had no 
future. Water-colours stopped at their 
stage, it is true, for some time; for the goal 
of a misunderstanding was taken for per¬ 
fection. For a long time the idea of water¬ 
colour was abandoned for the sake of 
another art which was called water-colour, 
but which might as well have moistened its 
paints with anything else instead of water. 
But England became, after the mid-century, 
proud of her water-colour school, which was, 
in fact, by that time, a kind of school; and 
it became a pleasant commonplace, when 
International Exhibitions brought about 
comparisons, to say that, though we might 
not altogether hold our own in the other 
arts, in water-colour we had passed out of 
all competition and were envied universally. 


Now, it is not a little curious to consider 
how we, as a nation, have tended to alter 
the arts, not by the way of theory, but by 
misappreciation of material. The cutting of 
glass, for example, was a craft of English 
practice, if not of English invention, and 
cut glass was long called English on the 
Continent. The same disregard of the 
capacities, of the natural disposition, of the 
thing to be worked with, the same im¬ 
patience of the limitations which give power 
to an art by keeping all its effort straitly in 
one direction, the same indocility to the sug¬ 
gestions of material that devised the cutting 
of glass, created also the forced art of water¬ 
colour “painting ”—the name given to their 
work by the painters themselves. 


Hunt, then, was much more modem 
than anyone who succeeded him. In some 
countries abroad, where water-colour draw¬ 
ing had retained its own old, fit, technical 
quality, and where it had occurred to no 
one to push it on to a completeness and 
a method not properly its own, artists— 
later than modem—took, or resumed, the 
original idea, bo soon lost in the middle 
century, of water-colour drawing. In Hol¬ 
land for instance, a school worthy of that 


abused name has kept the art of water¬ 
colour in the narrow way that leads so far. 
Some of this work, in winch the artist does 
the will of his material and so gets his own 
in the only opportune and appropriate form, 
was some years ago to be seen in London by 
those who had not seen it in Holland. Even 
if England has not greatly changed her 
general practice, she has become aware of 
her isolation—aware of it, that is, ns not a 
thing to be proud of. Our days of boasting 
are well over; we are no longer certain that 
we have outstripped competition when we 
travel alone, nor do we now assume 
the envy of surrounding nations; we are 
willing to believe in it, but on some 
suggestion besides that of this interior 
willingness, we rather wistfully look for 
some other testimony. And perhaps there 
is no observer of English painting who 
would now make haste to think that Europe 
envied his country its thick stipplings of 
country cottages and thatch, of peaches and 
birds’ nests, merely for the technique. 


Those water-colours in Sir J. C. Robin¬ 
son’s collection which are really early nre 
most full of interest and of real history. 
The history of an error, or of a corruption, 
or even of a revival, is history also, and 
has a most significant place; but there is, 
nevertheless, a more intelligible date in the 
history of development. 


The work of Alexander Cozens is the 
earliest, and all his dimly tinted draw¬ 
ings were done a score of years or 
more before the last century was ended. 
His son, John Cozens, is represented by 
four beautiful drawings, which, in spite 
of their convention, their discretion, their 
deliberate limitations, and their unreluctant 
obedience to the conditions of a distinct 
minor art, have not one dull tone. “Palazzo 
at Portici ” is a singularly pure blue land¬ 
scape, strong and delicate; and “Convent 
near Veletri” has an added charm—a strong 
local spirit. It is subtlj’ and actually 
Italian, albeit it is a work of the time when 
the English version of Italy was arbitrary, 
romantic, a wearisome convention. See, 
for example, the Italy of Turner, who 
followed John Cozens a lifetime later. Is 
there anything less Italian than Turner’s 
Italy ? Tumor missed the spirit of place 
with an unerring certainty. Not a glance 
of landscape, not an accident of vegetation, 
not a comer of building has the Italian 
character in Turner; and our own day 
might have flattered itself upon its discovery 
of the local spirit—upon its new sensitive¬ 
ness and perception of place, but that no 
new man in England has done anything 
more intimately Italian than this drawing of 
a thin, little, rough plantation and rather 
blind building, by John Cozens. The ro¬ 
mantic artists generally refused to confess 
that Italy is agricultural, homely, full of 
use and service, dusty, a land of little 
shadow, of roads and walls, of very .little 
wildness. Cozens died in the last year of 
the last century. 


of sunshine—sunshine with a rather stiff 
vention of execution; these are brill Ur 
drawings. Among the Turners are *.• >■ 
of the exquisite small drawings in wh - 
one looks for “fire” as one looks for i r " 
a ruby. Then comes Bonington, wun ;. 
brief life of twenty-seven years, nnl i, 
dear pictorial vision. More than hi« ■ 
tomary power, a mobile freshness ui-.re 
common, and a fuller depth are in a > 1 
heath landscape. 


The examples of David Cox cor.: . - 
nothing better than tho “Church oi c 
Eustache,” with its exceedingly line on 
and value of stone surfaces spread wuh a 
single degree of shadow; “Ship Finnic ' 
alongside a Hulk ” has a beautiful d nn 
and the “Welsh Landscape” a m*<-‘ 
characteristic grasp of the sky. A «kv td 
of subject is also that of George (’hand >• • - 
in “ Vessels alongside a Quay.” Pur.' hi. 
fresh are the “Three Sketches ” of W 
Collins, and the “Sketch in an Italian < ity 
of W. J. Muller, l’yne’s “Heidelberg” - 
a gentle drawing, pale and rather scene. 
that shows the rosy flush of the en>t> 
prettily. Finally, one of the finest thine- 
a notable collection is one of tho studies h. 
Do AVint—no water-colour, but a lucre cLuta 
study on grey paper, “ Cloud Effect over 
Mountains.” It is the sense of construction 
here that is so fine—the perception of the 
upbuilding of the cloud, and of its action 
and altitude in heaven. The De AVint 
water-colours, if we except the profound 
effect of the “ Landscape with Cattle,” are 
not of the highest interest. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the lack of luminosity 
in English water-colours that are really 
“early” thwarts the expectation of our 
modem eyes. A. M. 


MUSIC. 


T HE programme of the last Popular 
Concert of the year was curiously com¬ 
posed, and uncomfortable both in arrange¬ 
ment and in length. Of variety there 
was no lack, yet mere variety is not in itself 
pleasing. Joseph’s coat was of many colours, 
out probably they were mixed according to 
some well-ordered design; such was not the 
case with the Popular programme. It com¬ 
menced, as was fitting, with Grieg’s Quartet 
in G minor (Op. 27), but after two short 
Brahms songs—sung, by the way, with 
great taste, refinement, and clear enuncia¬ 
tion of words by Miss Agnes Witting—two 
sonatas followed in immediate succession, 
neither of which proved exhilarating. Miss 
Adela Verne, the pianist, was placed right 
at the very end of the programme. AATiy 
were not the short pianoforte solos and 
second set of songs placed between the 
sonatas ? is a question which I leave to 
someone cleverer than myself to answer. 


Before discussing the concerted music I 
should like to say one word in praise of 
Miss A’eme and Miss AVitting. - The pianist 
has excellent fingers and a sympathetic 
touch. • Her first piece was Chopin’s Amvww, 


Of Samuel Prout there are two examples 
in water-colour that ate full of a new interest 
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which she played with charm and delicacy, 
though, here and there—as, for instance, in 
the arpeggio chords—not in sufficiently rest¬ 
ful manner. After this followed Valse 
No. 1 of Chopin’s Op. 70, instead of No. 3, 
as announced in the book, and the Etude in 
A minor, Op. 25, No. 11, in place of Op. 12, 
No. 2, in the same key. Unless for some 
special reason, artists ought to adhere to the 
published programme. The valse was ex¬ 
pressively rendered ; in the study, however, 
Miss Verne was somewhat overweighted. 
The lady was well received, and an attempt, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, was 
made, but in vain, to obtain an encore. Miss 
Witting sang, besides the songs already 
mentioned, Parry’s graceful “ Thine eyes 
still shined for me ” and Henschel’s dainty 
“ Spinning-Wheel Song ” in excellent stylo, 
and her reception was cordial. 


The Grieg Quartet was performed for the 
first time at these concerts, yet not for the 
first time in London; it was produced by 
Mr. Louis H. Hillier at his annual concert 
at the Steinway Hall last May. The 
Quartet, composed many years ago, has 
“ Grieg ” written in large letters over every 
movement. The music creates a strange 
impression. There are tender, melancholy 
themes, as, for example, the second subject 
of the Allegro, or the opening melody of the 
Ronuinze, which charm, and even fascinate; 
there are rough, weird passages which set 
one thinking of the deeds of the fierce 
vikings of days of yore; and there are 
strange Northern lights and shades in in¬ 
cessant alternation. In the Finale, a Presto 
al Saltarello , giants and Niblungs seem to 
be indulging in wild, fantastic sport. 
Fantastic is, indeed, the word which best 
describes the music generally. The work 
is interesting and characteristic. It is also 
clever, but the composer relies so much on 
effects of colour, whether of harmony or 
scoring, and on various peculiarities, not to 
say extravagances, that the actual merit of 
the music per se is a quality not easy, at 
first hearing, to determine. I am, however, 
inclined to think that manner outweighs 
matter. The work was interpreted by 
Messrs. Wolff, Ries, Gibson, and Piatti, 
though scarcely with the necessary finesse 
and abandon. 


Piatti’s Sonata in E minor, for violoncello 
and pianoforte, was played for the second 
time this season by the composer and Mr. 
H. Bird, and in excellent style. The veteran 
violoncellist has been endowed by nature 
with exceptional gifts as an executant and 
as an interpreter of the great masters. As 
a composer of sonatas he has, in previous 
attempts, shown a pleasant, flowing style, 
together with the art of writing effectively 
for his instrument, but little or nothing 
more. And this, his latest effort, is, perhaps, 
his weakest. The Sonata in A (Op. 13) for 
pianoforte and violin, by M. Gabriel Faure, 
was well interpreted by M. Wolff and the 
composer. Of the latter I spoke last week, 
and, although there are many pleasing pas¬ 
sages in this work, I see no reason to alter 
my general opinion of his music. 


The charm of national music is irresisti¬ 
ble, a charm to which the greatest composers 
have never been insensible; of this they have 
given proofs both direct and indirect. The 
songs of the people, handed down from 
generation to generation, have led a pre¬ 
carious existence, and through various 
causes they hnve suffered change. When 
memory failed, no doubt the minstrels of 
old speedily made good what was missing 
by notes of their own invention ; at other 
times, either for the sake of displaying 
their skill, or possibly in order to fit new 
words to some old tune, they deliberately 
altered or added to the melodies; the 
vanity of singers will, too, explain many 
an addition. A certain suspicion, therefore, 
always attaches to airs handed down by 
tradition. That suspicion, however, ought 
not to deter musicians from collecting 
national airs, of whatever country, and 
preserving them by means of written 
notation — for musical education wages 
perpetual war against tradition, ever be¬ 
coming fainter—and exact reproduction on 
paper of a composer’s thoughts and inten¬ 
tions, against the haphazard, indefinite 
manner of transmitting music in early days. 


The Deompstcr Gill, Dr. J. Clague, and 
W. H. Gill are attempting to do for Manx- 
land what Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, Mr. Baring Gould, and 
others are doing for the songs of England. 
Mr. W. H. Gill gave a Lecture-Recital at 
the small Queen’s Hall on Saturday evening, 
and described what ho and his associates 
had hitherto accomplished ; further, interest¬ 
ing specimens of Manx music were agreeably 
sung by Mesdames Kate Lee and De 
Fonblanque, and Messrs. W. Ford, P. J. 
Kirwan, O’Mara, and F. Clive. There were 
also choral and orchestral numbers. The 
music was under the direction of Mr. Gill, 
who displayed ability and enthusiasm. 
With the exception of thirteen tunes, pub¬ 
lished in 1820 under the title of “The 
Mona Melodies,” and of two or three 
others which exist in MS., the music of the 
romantic little isle—so the lecturer informed 
his audience—“has remained oral and 
traditional.” 


TnE music is quaint, and although it 
shows, as might be expected, affinities with 
national music of other lands, has certainly 
an individuality of its own. A special 
feature in the tunes is the prevalence of the 
Dorian mode. Messrs. Boosey have just 
issued a selection of Manx songs (with 
English words, since the Manx languago is 
practically dead) from the MS. collection of 
Mr. W. H. Gill and his fellow workers, so 
that musicians can read and study the music 
for themselves. The tunes, they inform us, 
“are recorded as they have been actually 
found to exist ”—that is, as they were, or 
are still, sung by the natives. Even then, 
through reasons already given,''these must 
be taken cum grano sails. For the pianoforte 
accompaniments Mr. W. H. Gill is respon¬ 
sible. The modern character and tonality 
of many are certainly open to exception; 
but Mr. Gill disarms criticism to a large 
extent by declaring that in “ arranging ” 


the melodies, his desire was 
many rather than the few.” 
are presented in popular form, 
may complain, but musicians, 
are indebted to the editors for 
tunity of making acquaintance 
music. 


Last week space was wanting 
of the operatic performances 
Academy of Music and of the 1 
of Music. Concerning the 
themselves, which in varir 
meritorious, I need not 
detail; but something » 
the scheme itself. ( 
performance of an opt 
pupils of each of theso iiw. 
time is necessarily spent in t 
and it does really seem a pity to. 
tliia one opportunity is granted. The , 
portance of dramatic music is becoming 
more and more recognised, and seeing that 
operas are only to be henrd in this vast 
metropolis during the so-called fashionablo 
season, and even then works running in a 
certain groove, rather than representative 
of various schools and epochs, it does seem 
as if our musical colleges might inaugurate 
yearly series of performances, of educational 
value to the pupils, and not without interest 
for the public. The practical difficulties, 
no doubt, are great, but difficulties directly 
forced are apt to disappear. 


I hear from Mr. Robert Newman that 
“ Samson and Delilah ” will be repeated at 
the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
January 16; Miss M. Brema and Messrs. 
Lloyd and W. Mills are already engaged. 
Also, that on January 30 will commence a 
short series of concerts, to be known as 
“ The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts,” 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood. 
The first concert will be devoted “principally 
to compositions by Schubert.” The follow¬ 
ing day, January 31, will be the centenary 
of the composer’s birth, and surely he 
deserves a whole programme to himself; of 
Schubert’s orchestral music there is plenty, 
and of the best quality. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Manns or Mr. Henschel, or, indeed, 
both, will celebrate in appropriate manner 
the hundreth birthday of the great tone- 
poet. J. S. S. 


SCIENCE. 


Since the comments upon Mr. Bramwell 
Booth and Mr. Herbert Spencer, to which a 
correspondent took exception, were published 
in this column, a further correspondence has 
taken place, in which Mr. Spencer justifies 
the change in his opinions on the ground 
of evolution. This brings his antagonist 
back to the charge with a claim that 
opinions which bow to such a law must be 
“ transitory, uncertain, and unreliable.” It 
is a sweeping contention to make regarding 
the affairs of this universe, and one would 
like to know where Mr. Bramwell Booth 
draws the line. I cannot believe that the 
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eprosonts finality either in 
.on or religious perfecti¬ 
on that, the mental attitude 
seems to me, in respect of 
ions, a higher one than that 
ell Booth. 


ice between them is a typical 
nust remain until science 
world—for when faggots 
y gave up its hopo to 
thout such differences life 
. dull. Wo slundd miss, 
a pleasing anomaly as 
ng round the name of 
% noisy association is 
all with damnations 
. who wish to carry on 
.jr. In France there is being 
„ a splendid ceremony, at which 
.jentatives of learned and humane 
./cieties will be present, for the honourable 
interment of Pasteur’s body. The chief of 
the Institute which bears his name has been 
decorated by a foreign emperor, and re¬ 
warded by his own country for work which 
to the zealots of Chelsea is the direst 
anathema. Where can these facts touch 
common ground ? 


It is not to ignorance that we must attri¬ 
bute either the one action or the other. 
Those who praise Pasteur are not ignorant 
of his life, his work, his methods, or his 
character; those who abuse him know 
enough to be able to misrepresent all four. 
Nor is it to want of veracity that we can 
certainly assign the divergence. Many of 
those who deceive others are honestly 
deceived themselves. At the bottom of 
the matter is a fundamental difference of 
temperament, which colours facts in one 
of two ways. It is the same difference that 
will perpetuate on one side a blind belief 
in the direct creation of the world, and on 
the other a desire to probe the inmost 
secrets of evolution. 


The Hakluyt Society deserves congratu¬ 
lations on the attainment of its fiftieth 
anniversary. It has served two useful 
purposes : one in preserving the memory of 
the excellent man whose name it bears, and 
the other in continuing the work to which 
he devoted himself so keenly—of fostering 
geography and keeping alive the English 

I iassion for seafaring by publishing trans- 
ations of rare and unknown voyages. Sir 
Clements Markham is the president of the 
society, and his anniversary address was 
devoted to a commemoration of the life and 
works of Richard Hakluyt, to whose 
Principal Navigations Shakespeare and 
Milton, among others, were very largely 
indebted. 


A sigh of relief must have passed over 
the south and middle of England last 
Thursday when the morning papers reported 
that there really had been an earthquake. 
For the dread of incredulity might well 
have sealed up many lips that burned to 
tell of strange nocturnal shakings. 
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The reason why we have not in Great 
Britain any official appointed to take cog¬ 
nisance of earthquakes may presumably be 
that which precludes the appointment of an 
official ophiologist in Iceland. Truth to 
tell, we do not suffer greatly from earth¬ 
quakes in England ; although Mr. Milne, 
who since ho was burnt out of Japan has 
pitched his seismological tabernacle in the 
Isle of Wight, assures the readers of the 
Daily Telegraph that between 1833 and 1873 
there were no fewer than 159 shocks within 
the prescribed area which is sacred to these 
subterranean disturbances. Mr. Milne 
describes this area as bounded by lines 
drawn from Monmouth northwards to 
Kendal, and north-eastwards to the Wash, 
with a third from Kendal to Scarborough. 
The most unstable portion of this district, 
according to the recent researches of Mon- 
tessus do Ballore, lies at the south-western 
apex of the triangle formed on or near the 
southern slope of the Welsh mountains. 
Here it is that last week’s disturbance was 
most severely felt. Indeed, dwellers in the 
Severn valley know pretty well all that is 
worth knowing of British earthquakes. 


geniuses is that an eminent English physii 
offered more than a year ug-' to h;!p de- 
Post, Office in its yearnings sifter tob ,p‘ y 
without wires, and was repulsed p-'ut 
blank—although the subject was one wiiii li 
he had made his own more, almost, than 
anyone living. The new invention may fie 
all that Mr. Preece claims, but enough is 
not known of it yet to warrant gr-at 
enthusiasm, and we shall not be surprise; 
to find it relegated eventually to that eh-ii- 
ful of blighted hopes which the Post < 'dice 
cherishes sadly. 


In spite of the testimony of a Windsor 
warder that one of the turrets of the tower 
was horribly shaken to and fro, the dis¬ 
turbance was relatively a very slight one. 
According to the eminent authority already 
quoted, the extent of the back and forth 
motion, as measured on the surface of the 
earth, could not have exceeded a quarter 
of an inch. This might have given some 
swing to the upper storeys of tall buildings, 
for the same reason that the arc of travel 
of a masthead is several times greater than 
that of the deck; but had the motion 
extended to half an inch it would have 
been sufficient to cause wholesale destruction 
of buildings and cities, and would have been 
felt (or at any rate registered) at the 
antipodes. Indeed, so perfect have seismo- 
metric instruments now become that the 
slightest earth-tremors are recorded, and a 
time check kept upon disturbances in the 
most distant portions of the globe. Water 
as well as earth will carry' the vibrations and 
propagate the shock. 


The study of criminology is one thnf ha- 
taken its place rather recently among flic 
minor sciences, and already it has l*>. n 
divided into two distinct schools. The out- 
headed by Lombroso and Ferri and other 
well-known savants,. mostly Italian, boliev* 
that the criminal nascitur non Jit. F.-r 
them cranial proportions, deformities, and 
hereditary taints are the factors of chief 
importance in defining and clasdfyitii; 
the authors of crime. The other school 
denies this preponderating influence of 
physical selection, and pins faith to 
environment. The question was argued 
out in a lively manner at a meeting of 
the Royal Statistical Society last week, 
when the Rev. W. D. Morrison, editor of 
the “Criminology Series” (Fisher Unwin) 
read a paper on “The Interpretation of 
Criminal Statistics.” Mr. Morrison is a keen 
upholder of the Italian school, and he was 
opposed with considerable debating power 
by Mr. John Macdonell, an adherent of the 
older view. What extreme partisans of the 
conflicting theories lose sight of is that 
truth and common sense are very plainly 
located between the two. Physical and 
mental deficiencies have their demoralising 
effect, but so have degraded surroundings 
and bad examples. Bertillonage and the 
callipers may be useful in some cases for 
revealing criminal predispositions ; but the 
work of the sanitary inspector is not less 
important. 


Me. Preece, the chief electrician of the 
Post Office, has discovered a new genius— 
a young Italian with a method of com¬ 
municating electric signals without wires. 
He was able to assure a Toynbee Hall 
audience that successful experiments had 
been made with the apparatus on Salisbury 
Plain, that the Post Office “ had decided 
to spare no expense in making further 
experiments,” and that he himself had the 
greatest faitb in the invention. Mr. Preece 
has tho greatest faith in a little formula 
of his own, e tiled the K R law, which has 
been disproved over and over again on the 
long-distance telephone systems of America. 
That, however, does not necessarily vitiate 
his confidence in the youthful Italian and 
his box of tricks. Wbat may perhaps be 
urged against the adoption of foreign 


The opening of the Davy-Faradav 
Research Laboratory, adjoining the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle-street, last Tuesday, 
marks an event of even greater importance 
than the laudable desire of Mr. Ludwig 
Mond to immortalise himself by a generous 
bequest. It supplies to some extent the 
Void left by our Government, which has 
resolutely refused to keep up with the 
admirable scientific movement fostered in 
Germany by the foundation of well equipped 
laboratories for research of all kinds. Mr. 
Mond has spared neither pains nor money 
in providing the new building with first- 
class instruments, and laid all the best Con¬ 
tinental, as well as English, makers under 
contribution for this purpose. Many of the 
instruments were exhibited at a recent 
soiree of the Royal Society, and were 
thoroughly admired. One can but hope 
that the results will be commensurate with 
all the care and expense that has been 
lavished on them. 

H. C. M. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


CLOTH AND LEATHER. 

A T Christmas there is always an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and, if you are 
fortunate, of handling the most beautiful 
specimens of modern binding in leather. 
The larger booksellers in the West-end 
of London do an amount of business in 
costly bindings of which their windows 
and counters give no evidence, and of 
which, therefore, the ordinary book-buyer 
sees little. Indeed, the ordinary book- 
buyer does not buy leather-bound books 
at all, except once in a way, when the 
claims of an expectant bride and bride¬ 
groom have to be considered. And then 
he buys a ready-made binding. It is even 
doubtful whether he understands the radical 
differences which exist between cloth and 
leather bindings, apart from the obvious 
difference of material. The differences, of 
course, are radical; and the A B C of the 
matter is to be learned thus. There are three 
ways of issuing a book in covers. Of these 
the practice of binding in cloth is by far the 
most common in this country, and also by 
far the youngest. Cloth binding—such is 
now the all but universal dress of the newly 
published English book—was introduced in 
1822 by Pickering, the publisher, and 
Leighton, the binder. It superseded mill- 
boards covered with paper. Look over 
your shelves, and it will be strange 
if 3 r ou do find on them a book or 
two in millboards, perhaps with a strip of 
coloured paper down the back edge, and 
coming round an inch or so upon the front 
and back leaves of the binding. A white 
paper label bearing the title in neat letters 
completes the book of the early twenties as 
it was issued by, say, the Messrs. Harvey 
& Darton of that date. If now 
you take down one of your older cloth- 
bound books — published between 1822 
and 1850 — you have a strong, sober, 
cloth-bound book, with little decoration and 
no gilded design. It may be Southey’s 
Doctor in the one-volume edition, issued by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Long¬ 
mans, as the firm was then styled. You 
find it in a binding like that just described, 
and inside the back leaf, pasted upon the 
bottom left-hand comer of the back “ end 
paper,” you ought to see a tiny label, 
printed in red ink, bearing the legend: 
“ Brand by Remnant & Edward, 

London.” In a book published ten 

years later, such as Howitt’s translation 
of Ennemose’s History of Magic (Bohn, 
1854), the label may read, “Bound by 
Burn, 37 and 38, Kirby-street.” These 
early cloth-binders had leisure and pride 
enough to stick these labels in the books 
which they bound. The process was still; 
new and important. In later books these 
labels may be looked for in vain, and 
in ninety-nine one-hundredths of the cloth- 
bound books now issued they are absent. 
You know nothing about the man who 
bound your books, not even your Austin 
Dobsons. A few revivalists and con¬ 
scientiously artistic doth-binders do assert 


themselves, but they are only a few. More¬ 
over, cloth binding of the common or garden 
type (it is, by the way, quite unsuitable for 
garden use) is simply the scratch way of 
covering a new book. It is the scratch way, 
because however smooth or well grained the 
cloth, however plain in its neatnesss, or 
gorgeous in gold and purple and art linen, it 
is only a jacket for the book it contains. 
The cover, or “case,” is made separately, 
from measurements, and then the book is 
put inside it. Whereas a leather binding is 
made on the book, and has bet n so, if you 
please, these three centuries and more. It 
is not a jacket, it is a skin. It is organic. 
And it is ancient. And it is expensive. 

Mr. Thomas Bumpus, of Oxford-street, 
admits it is expensive. That is to say, if 
you want the best work and the most 
beautiful designs, which not to want were 
foolishness. The bound-book department 
at 350, Oxford-street, is to be found in 
a large room on the second floor. Here, 
wiser than Socrates, you may learn how 
many things there are in the world which 
you cannot do without. Look at this 
“ Suckling ” in dullest crimson and gold 
tracery, with its lace - like “Roger Pain 
work.” The latter effect consists of in¬ 
numerable dottings of gold, every dot being 
made by hand to secure the nameless charm 
which only the combined certainty and 
uncertainty of the hand can secure. At 
least £6 will be readily given for this 
octavo volume. Mr. Bumpus will tell you 
that the rage for costly bindings is per¬ 
sistent and increasing. Customers who 
would have “ shied ” at thirty shillings a 
few years ago will now give three to 
twenty guineas for a perfectly bound book 
without wincing. And what wonder ? 
Look at this Thomson’s Seasons, with its 
lovely freedom of gold line on brown 
leather, the seasons just hinted at by a 
single flower in each corner—a snowdrop, 
a rose, and so on—and the rest a dream 
of thin and graceful lines as though 
some fairy engraver had skated over the 
leather in an ecstasy of Noel. Here are all 
the poets—Herrick, Browning, Wordsworth, 
Byron—in the softest leathers, hardly two 
alike ; for it pays to bind a single copy 
perfectly and sell that copy. It is frequently 
sold in ten minutes. Here is the Temple 
Shakespeare complete in the limpest and 
plainest Russian leather covers. Here are 
the daintiest duodecimoes. There is a 
newly bound copy of Bishop Creighton’s 
Elizabeth, in white vellum, for virginity. 
This blue morocco copy of Mrs. Mitford’s 
Our Village does not pass into your posses¬ 
sion for less than seven guineas; but, 
consider these roses and rose-leaves that 
wander round it in truth and delicacy. Ten 
guineas is the readily forthcoming price of 
this volume of Miss Alexander’s Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany, in Russian leather em¬ 
bellished with a garland of Tuscan flowers. 
It will be said that these books are for the 
wealthy. They are, but then the wealthy 
are very numerous in London, and books 
such as are here named are disposed of in 
this upper-room as merrily as cloth-bound 
books in many a bookshop that caters for 
less affluent book-lovers. At least this is 
the case in Christmastide. 


BOOKS RECE 


T HERE is comparatively 1 
of new books in Christm 
the following list of books we 
is a short one. 


FICTION. 

Tax Rout Cross, ard Othir Psychica 
San do man. The Roxburghe Press. 

Christmas Carol. By Charles Die) 

Reviews" Office. Id. 

Tax Yore or Steel. By O. J. Wills 
Horst & Blackett. As, 

EDUOATI' 

Mxbsoratios rox Beoieee 
Is. Sd. 

THBOa., 

TTrdxr His Barrie. By the Rev. 

up.c.k. 

Artx-Nicere Cbristiar Library: Additioea 

Edited by Allen Menzies, D.D. T. 4 T. Clark , 
burgh). 12s. 8d. 

Archbishop Birsor IB Irxlard. Edited by J. H. 
Bernard, D.D, Macmillan 4 Co. 3s, Sd. 

SCIENCE. 

This Wordxrpbl Uriyirsx. By Agnes Gibeme. S.P.C.K. 

Tbe Story or Forest abd Strum. By James Rodway, 
F.L.S. George Newnee. la. 

The Lxpidoftkra or the British Islahds, By Charles G. 
Barrett, F.E.S. Vol. III. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The True Life or Cafi. Sir Richard F. Bsrtor. 
Georgians M. S tie tod. H. S. Nichole. 6s. 

Record or the Protircial Assembly or Larcashire 
ard Cheshire. Compiled by George Eyre Brans. 11. 
Rawson 4 Co. (Manchester.) 

Archmolosical Survey or Eoyct. Filth Memoir, Beni 
Hasan. Part III. By. F. U. Griffith. Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund. 

ART. POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

The Poets’ Christmas. By W. T. Stead. (Tbe Penny 
Ports, No. 63.) Id. 

Poems or a Naturalist. By Marcus S. C. Rickards. 
Chiswick Press. 

Reliqueb or Old Lobdor. Lithographed by T. R. Way. 
George Bell 4 Sons. 21s. 

The STRAiroRD-OR-AYOR Shaixspxabe. Vol. VII. George 
Newnee. Is. 6d. 

Tee Art Schools or Lobdor. Edited by TesBD Mac¬ 
kenzie. Swan Sonnenschein 4 Co. 

Christmas Boors. By W. M. Thackeray, George Newnes. 
2s. Cd. 

The Eoyftiar Btruwwelfeter. A. Grevel 4 Co. 

The Ross Tree or Hildxsheim, ard other Poems. By 
Jessie L. Weston. David Nutt. 

The Art or the House. (The Connoisseur Series.) By 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. Geo. Bell 4 Sons. 6s. 

The Year or Shame. By William Watson. John Lane. 

Tbs Chart or a Lorely Soul. By Irene Osgood. Illus¬ 
trated by R. MaeheU. Gay 4 Bird. 

ARCHEOLOGY, 

ChIluryar Architecture, By Alexr. Rea. Government 
Press, Calcutta. Fifteen rupees, eight annas. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Hardbooi for Travellers ur Lower ard Upper 
Estpt. Ninth edition, re-written. Edited by Mary 
Brodrick, Pb.D. John Murray. 16s. 

Armual Pboseess Report or the Aechhological Survey 
Circle, North-Western Provinces and Ondh, for the 
Year ending 30th June, 1396. Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee. 

Table Mourtair. By Arthur Vine Hall. J. C. Juta 4 
Co. (Cape Town; and 38, Basinghall-street, E.C.). 

PHILOLOGY. 

Tee Erolish Dialect Diotioraet. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A. Pari II., Bellow—Blare. Henry 

Frowde. 16s. 

OTHER BOOKS. 

CORTRIBOTIORS TOWARDS A DlCTIORARY OR KHSLISH BOOE- 
Collectors. 4c. Part VIII. Bernard Quaritch. 2s. 

“News op the World” Alm abaci. “News of tte 
World”‘‘Tee. Is. 
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NOTICE. 

to complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining this paper, wo now publish a LT8T OF AGENTS from nh.r 
.CADEMY ” may be obtained. Arrangements are now in progress for extending the country agencies, and a m ■ 
> list of these will be published shortly. We shall be pleased to receive applications for agencies from Book * lms 
dinners, and to supply them direct or through their London Agents. 


LONDON. 

Wholesale. 

WITH « SON', Strand 
. & LAMB, Salisbury Square 
N A SON, Bream 'b Buildings 
CO., PutemoHter Row 
•DRY & CO., Racquet Court, E.O. 
'ROUGH & CO., Old Bailey, E.O. 

HALL A SONS, Temple Avenue, London 
T , MARSHALL A CO., Statiouers’ Hall 
17 E ItS, Strand j.Court 

S St CO., », Old Bailey, E.C. 

Hatton Garden 
-’O Maria Lauo, E.C. 

Gresham Street., K.C. 

•O., Si. Bride Street 
Gion Court 
„. \ Street, Soho 
a */<>., Star Yard, W.C. 

^,N8, Trafalgar Square 
. SUBURBAN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, 
.io Street 

aLTKUS, Boll Yard 

London, E.O. 

Messes. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Liverpool Street 
Station (Main Line) 

„ „ Book Stall, Cannon Street 

,, „ „ Ludgate Hill Station 

Mb. BLENKINS, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane 
Me. SMITH, 14, Curaitor Street, Chancery Lauo 
Mh.MANNERS, 58, Fetter Lane 

Mb. KELLY, 2, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mr. WALKER, Mitre Court, Temple 
Mr. JENK1N80N, Shoo Lane, Floot Street 
Mr. WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgale Hill 
Mu. COLE, 97, Queen Street, Chenpside 
Mu. BERRY, Culium Stroot, Funchurch Street 
Mr. 8TYLES, Fiahmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street 
Mr. ABBOTT, 32, Eastcheap 
Mb. ATKINSON, London Bridge 
Messes. W. H. EVERETT & SON, Royal Exchange 
Mr. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mr. BLAIR, Royal Exchange 
Mr. DAVIES, 1, Finch Lane, Comhill 
Mkbbks. LEATHWAITE A SIMMONS, 1, Pope’s Head 
Alley, Comhill 

Mr. R. OR A V ATT, King 8treet, Cheapside 
Mr. OWEN, 35, Little Britain 
Mr. RALPH, 67, Little Britain 

London, W.O. 

Misses. SMITH A 80N’S Book .Stalls, Easton (Express aide) 
„ „ „ King's Cross, G.N.R. 

„ „ „ St. Pancms, Mid. R. 

„ „ „ Charing Cross 

Mr. WOOD, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Mb. BUNDOCK, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin's Lane 
Mr. PERKS, 41, St. Martin’s Lane 

London, S.W. 

Messrs. 8MITH A SON’S Book 8talls, Waterloo Station 

(Main Line) 

>• •> ,» (Loop Line) 

„ ,, „ Richmond 

Mr. BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes 8quare 
Messrs. RASTALL A SON, Eccleston Street, corner of 
Eburv Street 

Mb. LOVELL, 149, Fulham Road 

Mr. NEWBURY, 196, Fulham Road 

Mb. H. 8. EDWARDS, 303, Fulham Road 

Messrs. H. SPORNE A SON, 270, Fulham Road 

Miss LANGLEY, 691, King’s Road 

Mr. STONE, 610, King’s Road 

Mr. J. SUTTON, 69, Cbeyne Walk, Chelsea 

Mr. CHAN NON, 82, Brompton Road 

Mb. MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Road 

London, S.K. 

Messrs. SMITH A 80N’S Book Stall, London Bridge 
Station (Main, S.E.R.) 

London, W. 

Messrs. SMITH A 80N, Paddington Station 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’8 Book Stall, Kensington 

Mr. ANDREWS, 1, Bridge Street, Hammersmith 

Mr. KETTON, 70, North End Road, West Kensington Station 

Mbssrm. HOBBINS A CO., 164, Earl’s Coart Road 

Mr. BATES, 2, 8tation Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 

Mb. HALL, 17, Bute Street, West Kensington Station 

PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 

Bath. 

Messes. SMITH * SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

G.W.R. 

Birmingham. 

Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

„ „ „ L. 4 N.W.R. 

Bradford. 

Messrs. SMITH 4 SON'S Book Stall, Mid.R. 

,. „ „ L. & Y. 4 G.N Ry. 

Joint Station 

Messrs. BILLBOROUGH A KITCHINGHAM, Dale Street 
Mb. W. H. (’LOUGH, 28, Forster Square 
Mr. HOPPER, Bridge Street 
Mb. TROTTER, Cheapside 

Brighton. 

Messrs. SMITH & SON'S Book 8 


Bristol. 

Messrs. 8MITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

Carlisle. 

Mb. STEWART, 36, Botchergate, and English Street 
Messrs. MUIR & CO., English Street 
Messrs. CHAS. THURNHAM A SON, English Street 
Messrs. MENX1ES, Railway 8tation 
Cheltenham. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

Chester 

Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Mid.R. 

Mk. ASTON, Market Square 
Mb. MOD NT FORD, North gate Street 
Mk. C. W. THOMAS, North gate Street 
Messrs MINSHILL A MEESON, Kastgate Row 
Mu. AINSWORTH, 54, Foregate Street 

Cambridge 

Messrs. SMITH A 80N'S Book Stall 
Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., Booksellers 
Crewe. 

Messes. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall 
Mb. EARDLEY, Chester Bridge 
Mr. W. D1SHART, 39, Nantwich Road 
Croydon. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON S Book Stal 

Durham. 

Mr. CALPCLEUGH, Ji nk., 6, North Street 
Mr. JOHN PALMER, Saddler Street 
Mrs. SLACK, North Road 

Darlington. 

Mr. WALKER, Railway Station 

Exeter. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON'S Book Stall, Queen Street 

Gloucester. 

Meshes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

Ipswich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book 8tall 

Jar row. 

Misses. ROBINSON A CO., Ormond Street 

Liverpool. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Castle St. (Wholesale) 
„ ,, ,, Lime Street 

«» „ Exchange . 

„ „ „ Central 

Mr. McKEON, 8, Exchange 8treet East 
Mr. WINTKRBOTTOM, Moorflelds 
Mr. PARTINGTON, Renshaw Street 

Leeds. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Wellington 8treet 

Railway Station 

, H „ Central do. 

Messrs. GOODALL A SUDDICK, New Station 
Mb. JOHNSON, 1, Call Street 

Mb. BURNISTON, 48, Briggate, and Covered Market 
Mr. CORNWALL, Upper Mill Hill 
Mb. N. G. MORRISuN, Bishopsgate 
Mb. E. JOWETT, 61, North Street 
Mr. RICHARD JACKSON, 16, Commercial Street 
Mm JAMES MILLS, 36, Bond Street 
Leicester. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’8 Book Stall, Mid. R. 

0.71 ph ester 

Mbhsbs. SMITH A SON’S Depot (Wholesale) 

,, ,, Book Stall, Exchange Ry. Stal ion 

„ „ „ Loudon Rd., L. A N. 

W. R. Station. 

,, ,, ii ditto, M.S. A L.R 

Station 

M ». „ Central Rv. Station 

„ „ Railway Station 

Mb. JOHN HEYWOOD (Wholesale Newsagent), Victoiia 
Mr. ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham Street 
Messrs. MORRIS A CO., 42, Deansgate 
Me. WHEELER, Pall Mall 
Mr. POWELL, Corporation Street 

Malvern (Great). 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stalls 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. 0. O. ROSS. 36, Side, Dean Street 
Me. WATMOUGH, 40, Newgate Street 
Mr. J. COCHRANE, 281, Westgate Hill 
Mb. J. A. DE LACY, 218a, Westgate Road 
Mr, RENDER. Newgate Street 
Mr. MACEY, New Bridge Street 

Nottingham. 

Messer. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 

„ - ,, „ Northwich 

Norwich. 

Messrs. SMITH A SON’S Book Stall, Thorpe Station 

Oxford. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 
Messes. WILLIAMS 4 NORGATE, Booksellers 

Peterborough. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Preston. 

Menses SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 


Portsmouth. 

Messrs. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Plymouth. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall (Millbay) 

Beading. 

Misses. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Stafford. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Stockton. 

Messrs. SMITH 4 SON'S Book Stall 
Me. J. tt. WOOD, Gaston House 

Southampton. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Southport. 

Messes. SMITH * SON'S Book Stall, L. 4 Y.R. 

Shields (North). 

Mr. CLARKE, Nile Street 

Messes. SMITH 4 SONS, Railway Station 

Shields (South). 

Mb. LAWSON. Fowler Street 
Mb. LEARMOUNT, 75, Kins Street 

Sheffield. 

Messes. SMITH 4 SON'S Book Stall, Victoria State t. 

Thirsk. 

Me. WALKER, Railway Station 

Tunbridge Wells. 

Meshes, SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall. S.E.R. 

Warrington. 

Menses. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall 

Windsor. 

Messrs. SMITH 4 SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 

ii ii _ ii 8.W.R. 

Wimbledon. 

Messes, SMITH 4 SON'S Book Stall 

York. 

Mr. BENTLEY, 63, Coney Street 

Mr. GILBERTSON, 8ilver Street 

Ms. A. W. OOTHWAITE, 36, Market Street 

Me. SAMPSON, 13, Coney Street, and Book Stall, Ry. Stn. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2, Dairy Road, Haymarket 

Me. W. G. B. ARCUS, 43, Broughton Street 

Me. ELLIOTT, 26, Princes Street 

Ms. FAIRGRiEVE, 7 4 9, C„ckbum Street 

Messrs. GRANT 4 SON, 107, Princes Street 

Mr. GARDNER, Dnndas Street 

Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Antigua Street 

Messrs. KEITH 4 CO., 68, Princess Street 

Mr. EX. KAY, 6, Bank Street 

Messrs. MOODIE BR08., 9, Antigua Street 

Miss MACK, 10, Clark Street 

Messrs. MENZIES 4 00., Hanover Street (Wholesale) 

,, „ Waverley Station (two Stalls) 

„ „ Central Station (Caledonian) 

Mr. MacPHAIL, 33, St. Andrew’s Square 
Mr. ROBINSON, 111, Leith Street 
Mr. F. M. SLOAN, 16, Broughton Street 
Mr. W. M. URQUHABT, 46, Qneen s Ferry Road 

Glasgow. 

Mr. BLYTHWOOD, Sanchiehall Street 
Me. WM. BARR (Wholesale), 16, Dumbarton Road 
„ „ 62, Sanchiehall Street 

Mi. M DICKINSON, 192, Sauchiehall Street 
Mr. GRAHAM (Wholesale), 108, Eglington Street 
Mr. GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station,G.4 8.W.R. 
„ „ „ Qiieen Street Station 

Mr. HIGGiNS, 13, Stobcross Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enoeh’s Square 
Mr. KEARNEY, High Street 
Mr. HOOD, 229, Argyle Street 
Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 221, Argyle Street 
Messrs, MENZIES 4 CO. (Wholesale), 90, West Hill Street 
„ „ Central Station (two Stalls) 

Mr. MOORE, Charing Cross 

Mr. ROBERTSON, 112, Dnmbarto . Road 

Mr. STEWART, 197, George Street 

Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road 

Messrs. WILSON 4 KING (Wholesale), 83, London Street 

Leith. 

Me. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71, Elm Bow, Loith Walk 

Me. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 49, Dnke Street 

Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 

Mr. A. HARDIE, 8, Eastern Road 

Me. C. HUNT SR, 79, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 

Meshes. JOHN NAYLOR & CO., 147, Great Junction Street 

Lookerbie. 

Messrs. MENZIES 4 CO, Railway Station 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. 

Messrs. EASON <4 SON, 40, Sackville Street 

AMERICA. 

New Yoik. 

Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM * SONS — 

PARIS. cue 

Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224, Rue de Rivoli . 
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